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THE GIRLS OWN PAPER. 


CHAPTER I. 


IF WAR SHOULD HRKAK OUT. 



OU don’t mean to say it, 
my dear sir ! You’re 
absolutely jesting. 
I’m compelled to be¬ 
lieve that you are 
pleased to talk non¬ 
sense. To take the 

_ boy! Impossible!” 

“ 1 never was more sober 
in my life, I do assure you, 
ma’am.” 

“The thing is incredible. 
No, sir, I cannot believe it. 
’Tis bad enough that you 
should be going abroad at all at this 
time, you and your wife. But to place 
an innocent babe of eleven years in 
the power of that wicked Corsican 
Close upon thirteen, say you? Well, 
well, twelve years old! ’tis much the 
same. My dear sir, war is a certainty. 
We shall be embroiled with France 
before six weeks are ended.” 

“That is as may be. We intend to 
be at home again long before six weeks 
are gone b}'’. A fortnight in Paris ; 
nothing more. The opportunity is not 
to be lost; and as you know, all the 
world is going to France just now. So 
pray be easy in your mind.” 

Colonel Baron adjusted his rigid 
stock, and held his square chin aloft, 
looking over it with a benevolent though 
combative air towards the lady oppo¬ 
site. Mrs. Bryce was a family friend 
of long standing, and she might say 
what she chose ; but nothing was 
farther from his intentions than to alter 
liis plans, merely because Mrs. Bryce 
or Mrs. Anybody-Else chose to volun¬ 
teer unasked advice. Ihere was a 
spice of obstinacy in the gallant 
Colonel’s composition. 

Despite civilian dress—swallow-tailed 
coat, brass buttons, long flapped waist¬ 
coat, white frilled shirt-front, and velvet 
knee-breeches, with silk stockings, the 
Colonel was a thorough soldier in ap¬ 
pearance. He had not yet left middle 
age behind, and he was still spare in 
figure, and upright as a dart. 

Mrs. Bryce, a lively woman, in age 
perhaps between thirty and thirty-six, 
had bright twinkling eyes. She was 
dressed much a la mode, in the then 


fashionable figured muslin, made long 
and clinging, her white stockings and 
velvet shoes showing through it in 
front. The bonnet was of bright blue ; 
and a silk spencer, of the same colour, 
was cut low, a large handkerchief 
covering her shoulders. A short veil 
descended below her eyes. She used 
her hands a good deal, flirting them 
about expressively as she talked. 

Upon an old-fashioned sofa, with 
prim high back and arms and a long 
“ sofa-table ” in front, sat the Colonel’s 
wife, Mrs. Baron, a very graceful figure, 
young still, and in manner slightly 
languishing. Though it was early in 
llie afternoon, she wore a low-necked 
frock, with a scarf over it; and her 
hands toyed with a handsome fan. A 
white crape turban was wound about 
her head. Beside her was Mr. Bryce, 
a sliort man, clothed in blue swallow¬ 


tailed coat and brass buttons—frock- 
coats being then unknown. His face 
was deeply scored and corrugated with 
small-pox. 

The wide low room, with its large 
centre-table and ponderous furniture, 
had one other inmate ; and this was a 
lovely young girl, in a short-waisted 
and short-sleeved frock of white muslin. 
A pink scarf Avas round her neck ; 
dainty pink sandalled shoes were on her 
small high-instepped feet; long kid 
gloves covered the slender round arms ; 
a fur-trimmed pink pelisse lay on a chair 
near ; and from the huge pink bonnet 
on her head tall white ostrich-feathers 
pointed skyward. Polly Keene was on 
a visit to the Barons, and she had just 
come in from a stroll with Mr. and Mrs. 
Bryce. Young ladies, ninety years ago, 
did not commonly venture alone beyond 
the garden, but waited for proper pro¬ 
tection. Polly had the softest brown 
velvet eyes imaginable, a delicate blush- 
rose complexion, and a pretty arch 
manner. 

Upon a side table stood cake and 
wine, together with a piled-up pyramid 
of fruit, for the benefit of callers. After¬ 
noon tea was an unknown institution ; 
and the fashionable dinner-hour varied 
between four and half-past five o’clock. 

“ A fortnight in Paris ! And what of 
Nap meanwhile ?” vivaciously deman¬ 
ded Mrs. Bryce. “What of old Boney ? 
That is the question, my dear sir. What 
may not that wicked tyrant be after 
next?” 

In those days even old friends and 
relatives used the terms “sir” and 
“ madam ” very often one to another. 

“ Buonaparte has a good deal to 
answer for, ma’am, but really I do not 
imagine that he will have the responsi¬ 
bility of hindering this little scheme of 
ours,” Colonel Baron replied. 

Mrs. Bryce turned herself briskly 
towards the sofa. 

“ If I were you, Harriette, I’d refuse 
to go. Then, at least, you wouldn’t 
have it on your conscience if every¬ 
thing gets into a muddle.” 

Mrs. Baron’s large languid grey eyes 
opened rather more widely than their 
wont. 

“ My dear Harriette, wake up, I en¬ 
treat of you. Pray listen to me. Doubt¬ 
less all the world is going to lYance. 
Nothing more likely, since half the world 
consists of idiots, and another half of 
madmen. That is small reason why you 
two need comport yourselves like either.” 

“ Do you really suppose there will be 
war again so soon ?” asked Mrs. Baron 
incredulously. 

“Do I suppose? Why, everybody 
knows it. Jim knows it. Your hus¬ 
band knows it. There can’t be any 
reasonable doubt about the matter. The 
treaty of Amiens is practically at an 
end already. Nap has broken his 
pledges again and again. And this 
last demand of his—why, nothing could 
be more iniquitous.” 

“Dear me; has he made any fresh 
demand?” Mrs. Baron’s eyes went 
in appeal to her husband, for she had 
no very great faith in Mrs. Bryce’s 
judgment. The Colonel had no chance 
of responding. 


“Even you can’t surely have forgot 
that, my dear Harriette. He desires 
that we should give over to his tender 
mercies the unfortunate Bourbon Princes, 
who have fied to us for refuge : and no 
doubt in the end he would demand all 
the refugees of the Revolution. He 
might as well demand England herself. 
And he will demand that, in no long 
time. ’Tis an open secret that he is 
already making preparations for the in¬ 
vasion of our country.” 

“ Boney doesn’t believe that England, 
single-handed, will dare to oppose him,” 
remarked Mr. Bryce. “He thinks a 
nation of seventeen million inhabitants 
is certain to go down before a nation of 
forty millions.” 

“ Let him come, and he’ll soon learn 
his mistake,” declared Mr. Bryce’s 
valiant better half. “ But you, Harriette 
—with public affairs in this state—you 
positively intend to let your crazy hus¬ 
band drag you across the Channel ? ” 

“ But I do not think my husband 
crazy, and I wish very much to go,” 
she said, slightly pouting. “I have 
never been out of England. The wars 
have always hindered me.” 

“ And you absolutely mean to take 
the young ones too ! ” 

“ We intend to take Roy,” the 
Colonel said, as his wife’s eyes once 
more appealed to him. Children in 
those days seldom travelled, unless as 
a matter of necessity; therefore the 
Colonel’s voice was proportionately de¬ 
termined. 

“ 1 never heard such a scheme in my 
life. To take the boy away from his 
schooling-” 

“No; his school has just broken up 
for some weeks. Several cases of small¬ 
pox ; so it is considered best. Roy has 
not been in the way of any who have 
sickened ; therefore he is all right. We 
mean to have him with us.” 

“ And Molly ? Not Molly too ? ” 

“ No,not Molly. One will be enough.” 

Colonel Baron did not wish to betray 
that he had strenuously opposed the 
plan, and had given in with reluctance 
to his wife's entreaties. 

“I thought the two never had been 
parted ? ” 

“ That has been folly. It is time such 
fantasies should be broken through. 
Roy must go to a boarding-school in the 
autumn ; and this will pave the way.” 

Mrs. Baron lifted a lace handkerchief 
to her eyes. 

“ My dear heart—a school five miles 
off. You will think nothing of it when 
the time arrives,” urged the Colonel, 
who till then had gone against his own 
better judgment, keeping the boy at 
home and allowing him to attend a day- 
school. He had won his wife’s consent 
to the boarding-school in the autumn 
only that morning, by yielding to her 
wish that Roy should go to Paris. 'I'he 
Colonel’s graceful wife was something 
of a spoilt child in her ways ; and reso¬ 
lute as he could show himself in other 
directions, he seldom had the will to 
oppose her seriously. 

“ Indeed, I should say so too,” struck 
in Mrs. Bryce. “You don’t desire to 
turn him into a nincompoop ; and be¬ 
tween you and Molly, my dear Harriette, 
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he hasn’t a chance. School will make 
a man of him. And what’s to become 
of Molly .5 ” 

Mrs. Baron was still gently dabbing 
her eyes with the square of lace, and 
the Colonel answered— 

“My wife’s step-mother wishes to 
have Molly in Bath fur a visit. She will 
travel thither with Polly early nextweek.” 

“ Too much gadding about. Not the 
sort of way I was brought up, nor you 
either. But everything is turned up¬ 
side-down in these days. And you’ve 
persuaded Captain Ivor to go too ? ” 

“ He will go with us to Paris.” 

“And you’re quite content to put 
yourselves into the clutches of that 
miserable Boney ! ” 

“ My dear madam, the First Consul 
does not wage war on unolfending 
travellers. Even supposing that hos¬ 
tilities should break out sooner than 
may reasonably be expected, we have 
then but to hasten home.” 

“ Boney doesn’t care what he does, so 
long as he can get his own way.” 

“ He will, at least, act in accordance 
with the laws of civilised nations.” 

“ Not he ! Boney makes his own laws 
to suit himself.” 

“Well, well, my dear madam, we 
view^ these things diiferently. And 
since I have fully made up my mind, 
all this discussion is a waste of good 
breath. My wife has never been into 
France, and I desire that she should go. 
We may not have another opportunity 
for many years to come.” 

“Likely enough—while the Corsican 
lives ! ” muttered Mrs. Bryce. 

The end window opened upon a kind 
of verandah, and just outside this win¬ 
dow, which had been thrown wide open 
—for it was an unusually hot spring day 
—a boy lay flat upon the ground, shaping 
a small wooden boat with his penknife. 
At the first mention of his name, a fair 
curly head popped up and popped down 
again. A recurrence of the word “ Roy ” 
brought up the head a second time, and 
two wide grey eyes stared eagerly over 
the low sill into the room. He might 
have been seen easily enough, but that 
people were too busy to look that way. 
'J'ben again the head vanished, and its 
owner lay motionless, apparently listening 


for two or three minutes, after which he 
rolled away to a short distance, jumped 
up, and scampered off to the schoolroom 
at the back of the house. 

It was a good-sized house, with a 
nice garden, in the then outskirts of 
London—a much more limited London 
than the great metropolis of the present 
day, though even then Englishmen were 
wont to describe it as “vast.” Where 
Colonel Baron’s house stood, with fields 
and hedges near at hand, miles of streets 
now extend in all directions. Trafalgar 
Square and Regent Street were unbuilt; 
Pimlico and Moorfields alike consisted 
mainly of bare rough ground ; and the 
City was still a fashionable place of 
residence. These facts serve to show how 
small a London existed in those days. 

Roy Baron was a handsome well-set¬ 
up lad of about twelve, and he had on a 
blue cloth jacket, with trousers and 
waistcoat of the same material. Knicker¬ 
bockers were unknown. Children and 
bigger boys wore loose trousers, while 
tights and uncovered stockings were 
reserved for grown-up gentlemen. In a 
few weeks Roy would exchange his cloth 
waistcoat and trousers for linen ditto, 
either white or striped. Boys’ hair was 
not cropped so closely in the year 1803 
as in the Nineties, and a mass of close 
little curls grew all over Roy’s head. 

The year 1803. Think what that means. 

Napoleon Buonaparte was alive—not 
only alive, but in full vigour; and he 
had entered on his career of conquest, 
and the world was in terror of his 
name. Nelson was alive, and five years 
earlier he had won the great battle of 
the Nile ; two years earlier the great 
battle of Copenhagen ; though his crown¬ 
ing victory of Trafalgar had not yet 
finally established British supremacy 
over the ocean. Wellington was alive, 
but his then name of Sir Arthur Wellesley 
had not yet become widely famous, and 
no one could guess that one day he 
would be the Iron Duke of world-wide 
celebrity. Sir John Moore, the future 
Hero of Coruna, was alive, and, though 
not yet knighted, was already “ the most 
renowned military character of his age.”* 

Napoleon was not yet Emperor of the 


* Sir W. Napier. 


French. He was only climbing towards 
that goal, and thus far he had not ad¬ 
vanced beyond being First Consul in the 
Republic. By English people generally 
he was viewed with a mingling of detes¬ 
tation and disgust, dread and disdain, 
varied in some quarters by a certain 
amount of admiration. 

The peace between England and 
France, lasting somewhat over twelve 
months, had been hardly more than an 
armed and uncertain truce, a mere slight 
break in long years of intermittent war¬ 
fare. As the old king, George IIL, 
rernarked at the time, it was “an ex¬ 
perimental peace,” and few had hopes 
of its long continuance. For the Fire¬ 
brand was still in Europe, and barrels of 
gunpowder lay on all sides. Both before 
the peace began, and also v/hile it con¬ 
tinued, Napoleon indulged in many 
speculative threats of a future invasion 
of England, and preparations were at 
this date said to be actually begun. 

England alone of all the nations stood 
upright, and fearlessly looked the tyrant 
in the face. And Great Britain, with all 
her pluck, had then but a small army, no 
volunteers, and few fortifications, while 
her chief defence, the fleet, though 
splendidly manned, was weak indeed, 
compared with the mighty armament 
which she now possesses. 

Whether the peace should last, or 
whether it should speedily end, de¬ 
pended mainly on the will of one man, 
an ambitious and reckless despot, who 
cared not a jot what rivers of French and 
English blood he might cause to flow, 
nor how many thousands of French and 
English widows might break their hearts, 
so long only as he could indulge to the 
full his lust of conquest, and could ob¬ 
tain plenty of what he called “glory.” 
Another and truer name might easily 
have been found for the commodity in 
question. 

Yet it is impossible not to accord 
adrniration to this man’s transcendent 
genius, and even Napoleon was not. 
altogether bad. Perhaps, in the bitter¬ 
ness of incessant war, even he sometimes 
was more harshly judged than he fully 
deserved. But if so, he brought the evil 
upon himself. 

("To be continued.) 
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This “ ladie fayre” ascendin<^ the stairway 
of the old Castle of Blois in France gives us 
a glimpse of the prevailing fashion of tower¬ 
ing head-dress worn in the fifteenth century. 
Addison satirically remarks that, “ Women in 
all ages have taken more pains than men to 
adorn the outside of their heads.” This 
adornment surely reached its culmination 
when ladies adopted these wonderful erections 
called fonta 7 iges^ which, we are told by an 
ancient writer, were “like pointed steeples. 


[See Coloured Frontis'piecel) 

\yith loose kerchiefs atop hanging down some¬ 
times as low as the ground.” 

As we look at the cooing doves in the 
castle window, we see an indication of a 
weighty matter which rests upon the lady’s 
mind. She is gazing out over the distant 
woods to catch a glimpse of her lover return¬ 
ing from the chase. She would fain believe 
that her true knight cares for no one but her¬ 
self, but how can she be sure } 

In the castle garden she has culled a bunch 


of marguerites, and now she is on her way to 
her own secret bower there to try her fortune. 
As she pulls to pieces the fateful flowers she 
will murmur softly, “ He loves me a little, he 
loves me much, he loves me passionately, he 
loves me not.” 

Let us hope the message will be propitious, 
and that when she descends the stairs it will 
be to receive her lover with a smiling trustful 
face, and that he will prove worthy of one so 
fair and sweet. 
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ABOUT SOME NORMANDY DAIRIES. 

By LADV GEORGINA VERNON. 




vSoFT g^rey days, with rolling misty clouds, 
southerly winds crooning pathetic farewells to 
the departing summer; such is October in 
Normandy, alternated with brilliant days. 


thoroughly mastering the subject, because as 
a rule the whole process is carried on by “ rule 
of thumb.’- There are no thermometers, and 
they boast that they never use one. The very 
important subject 
_ of the heat of the 


insured, if not luxury. And I think the most 
agreeable way of making a cycling tour is not 
to make any very hard-and-fast rule as to 
stopping-places, but let it depend on the 
weather and one’s own feelings, as some days 
a run of forty miles is easily accomj^lished, and 
yet on another, with a hot sun and many long 
(dfes to climb, one is sufficiently tired after 
twenty-five miles to greet with pleasure the 
little brick-fioored cool parlour of the wayside 
inn, and relish the excellent coffee, even with¬ 
out milk, and the rolls and lovely butter that 
are always ]:)rovided. 

To reach Lisieux, which I warmly advise as 
headquarters, a very delightful route for a 
cyclist is the following :— 

Go over to Die])pe by the day boat, reaching 
about 4 P.M. At the Hotel de Paris prices 
are very reasonable (which is more than can 
be said for some of the hotels). Next morning 
start early, before the heat of the day, and 
take tlie road wliicli leads by the station up a 
long hill and then through a very pleasant 
country of green fields and high hedges and 
running streams, past the villages of Longue- 
ville, Auffay and Cleres, which is twenty- 
five miles from Dieppe, and where there is a 
nice little inn. This is the Rouen Road, and 
if a forty-mile journey is not too long, then 
Rouen can be reached without difficulty, as 
the roads are good and there are no long 
hills, but if a very small village inn is not 
objected to, I should advise my cyclist to stop 
at Malaunay (twenty-three miles) at the Hotel 
de la Poste, where, though one has to pass 
through the kitchen to one’s brick-fioored 
little bedroom, I think the sight of the charm¬ 
ing methods carried on in even such a modest 
French kitchen is quite enough to give one an 
appetite for dinner, and a desire to possess just 
such a stove and such shining pots and pans 
and delightful brown earthenware “marmites.” 
AVe will then suppose our cyclist elects to rest 
at Malaunay. Next day again start early, as 
there is little to see there except a sight which 
filled me with horror, namely, a “ margarine 


FALAISE. 


AlANOIR-FERME OF S. HYPOLI'lE, NEAR LISIEUX. 


flashing golden glory over the myriad tinted 
orchards, such a strange mixture of grey and 
gold, of fading pasture and scarlet leaves, 
early mornings calm and still with every blade 
of grass heavy with dew, while the binning 
mid-day glows with summer splendour, and 
days like these in autumn have a brilliancy 
and a povver of touching one’s heart that no 
summer day possesses; and in Normandy 
Nature seems to paint her beauties with more 
lavish hand than in our northern climes. 
Scarlet and amber, crimson and madder deck 
each tree and hedge, and even if there are 
grey days they only seem to bring out more 
vividly the autumnal glories. October is a 
busy month for farmer and dairy-man here, 
because one of the chief industries, that of 
soft cheese-making, can only be sparingly 
carried on during the hot summer months; 
and in October the manufacture of Camem- 
berts especially is at its height. 

I should strongly advise any one who is 
interested in dairy-work to make a trij^ to 
Normandy during this month, for they could 
pass a delightful time studying the various 
methods of soft cheese-making. 

This is an industry I have long wished to 
see carried to greater perfection in England. 
It is work so eminently suited for women, 
and could be undertaken by any one with 
a dairy, of even eight or ten cows, with very 
little expense. I have lately been making 
a very careful study of this work, and visiting 
many of the largest dairies round Lisieux, 
which is the centre of the Camembert and 
Pont Eveque cheese fiictories, and I have 
been much struck by the simplicity of the 
process and the slight expense that the plant 
would cost for the production cf these and 
kindred cheeses. 

There are great difficulties in the way of 


milk at various 
stages of manufac¬ 
ture, the tempera¬ 
ture of the rooms 
for ripening the 
cheeses, are carried 
out by guess-work 
and feeling, and I 
think that this is 
one cause that 
these cheeses vary 
so much indifi'erent 
localities. I should 
strongly urge that 
any one desirous of 
becoming an adept 
at this work should 
endeavour to get 
herself taken as a 
pupil at one of 
the smaller farm.s. 
They will not take 
pu])ils at the large 
manufactories, as 
it is not worth their 
while, but at some 
of the sm a 11 er 
))laces, I think, if a 
])upil was willing 
to pay a premium, 
she m i gh t ge 11 a k e n 
on. I spoke to one 
tanner who makes 
about four hundred 
to six hundred Camemberts daily in his small 
dairy, and he thought it was quite a jiossible 
plan. An intending pupil should provide 
herself with two thermometers, one to hang 
up in the dairy and one to test the heat of the 
milk. My own feeling inclines me to advise 
the taking u]i of 
the Pont Eveque 
cheeses more than 
the Camembert ; 
they aie not so 
dilficult to ripen, 
and I think are 
more suitable to 
English taste, and 
should command a 
ready sale. 

Now if any one 
feels fired by a 
spirit of enterprise 
to take up this in¬ 
teresting work, I 
could ])romise her 
that much pleasure 
could be derived 
from such a trip, 
and if such a one 
is a cyclist, it could 
be carried out at 
a very small cost. 

The roads in Nor¬ 
mandy are splen¬ 
did, with a surface 
that even after 
heavy rains dries 
quickly, and one 
can always find 
little country inns 
or auberges, where 
good food and 
cleanliness can be 
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fabrique,” specially for export to England; 
that wide mouth which seems ready to take 
all that other countries will send, bad or good. 

From Malaunay, take the road for Maremme, 
turn to the right up a long steep hill, and then 
a pleasant road through woods and valleys 


MARKET-PLACE. 

brings one to the Seine at Duclair (sixteen 
miles). Along this district, one first makes 
accjuaintance with the charming black and 
white cottages thatched with straw, with the 
top of the roof bound firm by iris planted all 
along the ridge. "Wlien I was. there in May, 
these purple-roofed cottages were most pictur¬ 
esque. I should advise any one Avho has the 
time to turn off the main road two miles to 
Jumieges and visit those grand old ruins 
which stand in one of the promontories matle 
by the winding Seine. From Duclair a flat 
road leads to j^retty Caudebec (nine miles) ; 
here the liotel de la Marine offers inexpensive 
comfort. 

Make an evening visit to the great cathedral, 
which seems so out of proportion to the size 
of the small riverside, town, and you will be 
fortunate if you come in for such a sweet, 
solemn service as I did this year. There were 
only a few scattered lamps here and there 
hung, in the great arches, the light barely 
illuminating the central aisle, but a brilliant 
light just outside the altar rails brought into 
lull relief a group of maidens, who were 
jiouring forth the sweetest cantique of love 
and devotion to “ Marie, notre Mere ; ” while 
fiir away in the half gfloom shone out the 
never dying lamp opposite the tabernacle, and 
then, as the hymn died away, the priests’ 
voices rose and fell, and the bell rang at the 
sanctus, and on the whole congrjgration came 
the wonderful peace and quiet of the hour of 
benediction. And later, as I passed out into 
the dim silence of the sj:)ring evening, I noted 
how there were rough men from the boats on 
the liver, and gipsy women from a little 
encampment close by, and white-capj^ed 
mothers with their chiidren and the wooden 
sabots clattered down the dark streets, and all 
was quiet. 

If the next day should be the market day, the 
picturesque confusion of the great square under 
the shadow of the cathedral, makes a scene 
not easily forgotten—white tents and big blue 
umbrellas sheltering piles of red carrots and 


cartloads of green cabbages, while the stalls 
are decorated with huge bunches of pale-blue 
forget-me-nots and sweet white pinks. Here 
you will make your first acquaintance with a 
Normandy cheese stall, and I must confess 
the chee.ses one meets at the country markets 
are not inviting, 
but to the intend¬ 
ing cheese-maker 
they are most in¬ 
teresting. 

There are two 
routes to choose 
from by which to 
reach Lisieux from 
Caudebec. The 
shortest is to cross 
the river by the 
ferry, and it is only 
nineteen miles to 
Pont Aiidemer, 
but the ])rettiest 
road is by Lille- 
bonne and Quille- 
bamf, where one 
takes the ferry, 
and tlirough a rich 
pasture country 
one reaches Pont 
Audemer, about 
twenty-two miles. 
Here the tourist 
had better rest for 
refreshment. The 
remainder of the 
road to Lisieux, 
another twenty- 
two miles, is 
through rather a 
hilly country, but 
tliere are no very 
steep hills, and one finishes by a two-mile run 
down into Lisieux, which lies in a deep valley. 

'fhere are several good hotels here, but I can 
name Hotel d’Esj^agne as comfortable and 
reasonable in prices, while the landlord is 
always ready to give advice as to the best 
farms to visit and the nearest roads. 

When arrived at Lisieux, I advise that all 
the larger farms and dairies should be visited. 

I met with the greatest courtesy, and I found 
none of the extreme reluctance to tell one the 
secrets which I had 
been led to expect. 

On the contrary, I 
was able to see each 
step of the various 
])rocesses of the 
making of Cam em¬ 
ber t, Pont Eve({ue 
and Livarot. TJie 
simplicity of the 
work of making 
these soft cheeses 
is such, that I can 
only attribute the 
great difficulty ex- 
])erienced in Eng¬ 
land to ]M-oduce 
Camemberts in 
perfection to the 
herbage and the 
difference of at¬ 
mosphere. One of 
the largest makers 
and exporters of all 
the various kinds 
of these cheeses is 
Monsieur Briere, at 
Mesnil Guillaume, 
some four miles 
from L i s i e u x. 

Here, if he will be 
good enough to 
show his manufac¬ 
tory, as he did to 
me, the work can 


be seen to its greatest perfection—from the 
first turning of the milk, through the various 
stages of the drying of the cheeses, to the 
final business of packing for export. Monsieur 
Briere in the month of May, which is accounted 
as /a satson movie for Camembert, was sending 
away one thousand five hundred daily. 

He makes also Pont E\eque and every 
variety of these French cheeses. I should, 
however, recommend that a vi.sit be paid to 
one of the farms nearer Pont Eveque, where 
this is made a speciality. 

JMnt Eveque lies about thirteen miles from 
Lisieux. A large quantity of these cheeses 
are made on small farms and sent en blanc, 
tliat is after three or four days, to some of the 
larger factories, where they are finally salted 
and dried and packed for export. 

A very excellent variety of Camembert is 
made by Mensieur Chiffeman, but his dairies 
are not near Lisieux, although he is one of the 
largest buyers and exporters, and a most kind 
and courteous adviser I found him as to the 
best dairies to visit. 

The whole neighbourhood of Lisieux is full 
of interest not only to the would-be cheese- 
maker but to the lover of architecture. Its 
quaint, narrow streets and houses, enriched 
with carving up every beam, and its fine 
churches, make it one of the gems of Nor¬ 
mandy towns, while within easy distance on 
almost every side may be found delightful 
specimens of old chateaux and of Manoir- 
Fermes surrounded by a whole array of 
picturesque half timbered farm buildings, all 
so arranged that the master’s eye can be upon 
everything, the whole nestling in rich orchards 
which are one of the greatest sources of wealth 
to these proprietors, while herds of the hand¬ 
some Cotentin cows graze knee-deep in the 
rich grass—these cows are a breed of which 
the farmers are justly proud, somewhat resem¬ 
bling large Ayrshires but stronger in make 
and bone—they consider them better than the 
Channel Islands breeds for their purposes. I 
must not omit to mention among other 
cheeses the Livarot, which really haunts one 
in market, hotel, and factory, the strong 
imngent smell being very disagreeable to our 
English ideas. Livarot is made from skimmed 
milk, mostly in the smaller dairies, and is 
eaten by the poorer people. It is not a cheese 
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w’hich could ever find a sale in England. 
The little town of Livarot lies about twelve 
miles from Lisieux, and is worth a visit for the 
sake of its curious old houses. 

Charming excursions can also be made 
from Lisieux to Falaise (27 miles), with its 
grand castle, the birthplace of William the 
Conqueror. Caen (28 miles) with its magnifi¬ 
cent abbeys, Bayeux (r8 miles further) with 
its fine cathedral and interesting tapestry. 

If a longer excursion than I have named 
can be taken, I should strongly recommend 
my cyclist to take a run into Brittany, and visit 
the farms round Rennes, where the Port du 
Salut cheeses are made. I could not visit 
these manufactories myself, and I can give 
little advice on the subject, but I know thi 
roads round Rennes and they are good and 
it is not very hilly, while the Port du Salut is 
a cheese wLich is always sought after in 
England. It is one of the cheeses known as 
“Fromages cuits,” and for all these the ])lant 
lequired is costly. Another cheese, almost 
similar, is known as La Providence, or Bric- 
quebec, because it is made at a convent of 
that name near Cherbourg. I do not know 
whether the sisters at the convent could be 
induced to show their “ fabrique.” 

I must not lengthen this article further. 


except to conduct my intending cyclist home ! 
And I think any one would find the road from 
Lisieux by Bernay, 20 miles, and on to 
Evrcux, 36 miles, visiting there the celebrated 
cathedral, and then up s raight north to the 
.Seine, one of the prettiest roads. Vernon, 
25 miles, is easily reached from Evrcux, and 
few or many days can be happily spent along 
the ever changing and delightful scenery of the 
silvery Seine, while here and there one comes 
upon high chalk cliffs, honey-combed with 
caves, which are lit ted with doors and windows, 
and which form the dwellings of many families. 

From Vernon by le Petit Andelys and Pont 
de I’Arche to Rouen is about 40 miles, but I 
would suggest breaking the journey at Pont de 
I’Arche, where there is a comfortable little inn 
close to the bridge and an interesting church. 

I think no tour in Normandy can be more 
appropriately finished than by a sojourn at 
Rouen, that home of all that is most fi\scina- 
ting, in rich, if somewhat over ornate archi¬ 
tecture. 

I have not, jn this article, touched upon 
the question of Normandy butter, which has 
become such a formidable competitor with 
English markets, but to diversify the road to 
Dieppe, let our cyclist take the road by 
Gournay through Neuchalel-en-Bray, and visit 


on a Tuesday the butter-market. I think 
wFen one sees the uniformity of the splendid 
quality of butter in that market, and the 
severe scrutiny to which it is subjected by the 
merchants, one realises partly why Normandy 
butter has such a high character. .Some 
thousands of pounds of butter change hands 
there in a day. 

Gournay is not only the centre of the butter 
market, but here also are made the well-known 
Pommel and Gervais cheeses, of which the pro¬ 
cess is well taught in some of our own English 
Dairy Schools—so at the British Dairy School 
at Reading. 

No stranger is allowed to enter any of the 
factories at Gournay, and the greatest secrecy 
is observed, but I think that possibly, armed 
with introductions, one might obtain an 
entrance, and then I am sure many valuable 
hints could be got. 

I hope anyone who undertakes the little 
trip I have described will enjoy both the 
country and the dairies as thoroughly as I 
did, and come home feeling that they have 
gained a considerable amount of knowledge 
and of interest in all dairy matters, besides 
having their memories stored with happy re¬ 
collections of many sunny days spent amongst 
courteous Normandy folk. 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS ON COSMETIC MEDICINE. 


PART I. 

THE COMPLEXION'. 

T has been stated in the papers 
lately that the Amsterdam 
physician to the poor, late 
Empress of Austria did much 
by hi.s prescriptions to main¬ 
tain the beauty of that most 
beautiful and accomplished 
lady. And yet the Empress 
was by no means a vain woman, and this is 
])roved by the fact that, now she is gone, there 
has been no photograph of her taken these 
twenty years. 

I thought that I might state as an axiom 
that beauty is impossible without a fair 
amount of health. That for instance, a 
beautiful complexion was incompatible with a 
very serious disease. But I find that here I 
am mistaken. “ I want a complexion like a 
girl in a decline,” a woman said to me the 
other day. I wonder if she had ever seen a 
girl in “ a decline.” To me the dull purple 
cheeks and lips of advanced consumption are 
most ghastly. Other women strive after a 
dead white face, and poison themselves with 
arsenic to try to obtain it. 

The beautiful shades of red and white 
which are admired by most j^ersons are, how¬ 
ever, impossible without good health. Late 
hours, indigestion, lack of exercise and the 
use of cosmetics will destroy a good com¬ 
plexion, and when once it has gone it is by no 
means easy to regain. 

Of course I do not know, but I strongly 
suspect that every girl who has a good com- 
])lexion is too careful of her ajDpearance to 
need any of the crude hints that I can give 
to her less favoured sisters about improving 
their complexions. 

The best complexions to be found are not 
m the drawing-rooms of Mayfair but in the 
slums of Whitechapel. Many dirty little 
ragamuffins have far finer complexions than 
any of the leaders of fashion. This is suf¬ 
ficient proof that soap and water are not the 
causes of a fine cheek. Rather is it the out¬ 
door life, the not too liberal diet, the absence 


l^Y “THE NEW DOCTOR.” 

of stimulants, the early hours and the loose 
clothing of the urchin that give her her good 
complexion. 

All soap used for washing the face should 
be of fine (piality. You should never wash 
your face in very hot water. You should not 
go out in a wind without a veil, and you 
should never lace tightly if you wish to have 
a good complexion. When the face gets 
rough, as it is apt to do after a walk in the 
wind, a very little glycerine and rosewater or 
glycerine and cucumber will help to keep the 
face clear and soft. Cosmetics are un¬ 
doubtedly a fertile cause of the bad com¬ 
plexions so common among the upper middle 
classes, and though by no means all cosmetics 
are harmful, you should be very careful what 
you put on your face. 

Freckles are very annoying to some girls. 
They are caused, as you doubtless know, by 
the sun. It is not the heat, but the light of 
the sun that causes freckles, and it is the 
violet of the light that causes them. The 
colour red absorbs the violet rays of the sun, 
and therefore a red veil or a red parasol 
should be used by women who are very ]orone 
to become freckled. I am not going to say 
that a red parasol will entirely prevent freck¬ 
ling, but it does veiy materially les.sen it. 

Many persons, who w'ould otherwise have a 
good complexion, are marred by what are 
called “birth-marks.” These are of three 
kinds—moles, port wine stains and “spider 
nmvi.” 

A mole that is small and not very disfigur¬ 
ing should be left severely alone. You can 
do great harm by meddling with it, and not 
uncommonly it is made veiy much worse by 
caustic or poisonous applications. If you 
have a large and really disfiguring mole on 
your face have it removed by a surgeon. The 
younger you are the better will be the result of 
the operation. A minute scar will be left 
where the cut was made, but if the mole was 
removed early in life the scar will be a small 
linear mark often quite unnoticeable. These 
big moles are, in themselves, somewhat 
dangerous, for in elderly people they occasion¬ 
ally develop into cancers. 


Moles not removed are to be left alone. 
But to this there is one exception. If hairs 
gu'ow upon the moles, they must be removed 
if possible. The only safe way (excluding 
electrolysis which is rarely called for) to treat 
the hairs on moles is to cut them short. You 
should never irritate a mole by pulling hairs 
out. The soft, downy hair so common on 
small moles may be bleached with jDeroxide 
of hydrogen if very noticeable. 

Can anything reasonable be done for port 
wine stains ? Yes, if they are small. Tattoo¬ 
ing with the electro-cautery is a fairly effica¬ 
cious method of treating these disfiguring 
marks. Electrolysis is quite useless for this 
purpose. No other treatment is satisfactory 
except removal, uffiere this is practicable. 

The “ spider ” neevus is a small dilated vein, 
usually situated on a very conspicuous part of 
the nose. It looks just like a little red spider, 
and can be readily removed by plunging a 
tiny electro-needle into the body of the 
“spider.” 

Wounds on the face, as elsewhere on the 
body, do not leave a scar unless they go right 
through the skin. Serious wounds of the face 
always leave scars, and the scars will be 
prominent in inverse ratio to the skill with 
which the original cut was treated. All con- 
.siderable wounds of the face should be stitched 
up with horsehair and treated on rigid anti¬ 
septic principles so as to obtain rapid healing. 
The more rapidly a wound heals the less dis¬ 
figuring will be the resulting scar. 

Many women complain very bitterly of a 
dark ring round their necks. It is natural for 
the skin round the neck to be darker in 
colour than that on the face or chest. If the 
ring is really veiy dark and consjficuous, care¬ 
fully applying a little peroxide of hydrogen 
will often make it less noticeable. 

I will not say much about face powders 
save that those containing any colouring 
matter, lead or arsenic, should never be used 
by any one. Where there is a tendency to 
acne, powder mu.sl only be used with extreme 
caution. Unquestionably powder of any kind 
is a mistake. 

{To he co7itunied.) 
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PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE. 


By the Author of “ How to be Happy Though ^Married,” etc. 



MINISTER of one of the 
many denominations 
once began an extem¬ 
pore marriage service 
with these words, “My 
friends, marriage is a 
blessing to a few, a 
curse to many, and a 
great uncertainty to all. 
Do ye venture ? ” When no 
reply was forthcoming he said, 
“ Let’s proceed.” Now I think 
that it is only those who are 
wickedly careless, or so stupid 
that they are without anxiety, 
who make this venture without due preparation, 
and this preparation should begin, as it seems 
to me, with our earliest years. Not, of course, 
that little boys and girls should be always 
thinking of and planning for marriage, but that 
their parents and guardians should remember 
that this is a fate in store for them, and that 
one day these children will have homes of 
their own which they will either curse or 
bless. 

That some preparation is required for mar¬ 
riage was authoritatively recognised by the 
ancient state of Belgium, as I gather from a 
picture which I once saw in the Historical 
Society’s collection of paintings in New 
York. The scene is the inside of a peasant’s 
house in Belgium. On an easy chair sits a 
fatherly old priest who is catechising a shy, 
awkward-looking country bumpkin. Near him 
is his lady-love. She would gladly prompt 
him only the priest is keeping a sharp eye 
upon her. In the background is the girl’s 
mother preparing a wedding repast in case the 
young people pass their qualifying examina¬ 
tion. Underneath is the name of the picture 
—“ Catechism before marriage according to 
the ancient State of Belgium as necessary for 
state and matrimonial security.” Now we 
think that this was a very good rule, which 
provided that before young people should 
take upon themselves the great responsibilities 
of marriage, they should have learned at least 
this much of the catechism, how to do their 
duty to their neighbour. Of course husband 
and wife are more to each other than mere 
neighbours, but they are that at least, and if 
they do not do their duty towards each other, 
homes will be wretched, and where homes are 
miserable the state cannot but be weak, so we 
see that it was a matter for state control. 

Suppose a man spends his youth not in 
settling his habits, which is what we ought to 
do when young, but in sowing wild oats, do 
you not think that he will reap a crop of wild 
oats in his domestic life ? 


“ Who is the happy husband ? He who 
scanning his unwedded life 
Thanks Heaven with a conscience free ’twas 
faithful to his future wife.” 

Who, on the other hand, is a miserable hus¬ 
band ? He who cannot bring to his mairiage 


a clean bill of moral health, who cannot 
make upon his wife the best of all marriage 
settlements, the settlement of habits in the 
right direction. And even young ladies re¬ 
quire some preparation for marriage. If they 
are frivolous and flirty and have no higher 
notion of worship than to burn incense to 
vanity, they will not be happy themselves in 
married life and assuredly they will not make 
their husbands happy. 

Then there is physical or bodily health to 
be considered. Mr. Herbert Spencer says 
that the foundation of all success in life is to 
be a good animal. If a young man is always 
ailing (sometimes the consequence of ale-ing) 
he will not be capable of supporting his wife 
and children, and if a woman have a chronic 
sofa complaint, she may be a very good 
woman, but she has mistaken her vocation 
when she became a wife. The doctor’s bills 
too have to be considered, and the effect upon 
children of hereditary complaints. On one 
occasion as Dr. Johnson and a young man 
were waiting in ^Mr. Thrale’s drawing-room 
before dinner, the young man asked the doctor 
if he would advise him to many. Nettled 
at the interruption the doctor replied, “ Sir, I 
would advise no man to marry who is not 
likely to propagate understanding.” This 
was a wise answer, for people should not 
marry if they are likely to have children who 
will be diseased in soul, mind or body. It is 
said that money is a root of evil, but it is not 
a bad thing to have a little bit of this root 
with us when we go shopping, and some of it 
is also required when we go marrying, unless 
we are to think that mortality is one of the 
effects of matrimony as a certain servant girl 
seems to have thought. The mistress with 
whom she last lived meeting her one day 
asked, “ Well, Mary, where are you living 
now r ” “ Please, m’am, I’m not living any¬ 

where now I’m mairied.” Some of us who 
are married find that we have survived the 
operation and also that we require a certain 
amount of money to live upon, and therefore 
we can sympathise with the sensible girl 
who, having tried a rigorous love-in-a-cottage 
dietary gave it as her experience that a kiss 
and a cup of cold water make a poor break¬ 
fast. 

At the same time it is quite possible to 
exaggerate the amount of money necessary for 
marriage. Show me a couple who are miser¬ 
able on account of straitened circumstances, 
and I will show you a dozen couples who are 
unhappy on account of other circumstances. 

I suppose we all know old bachelors who have 
plenty of money for marriage but they have 
not enough courage, and they make, “ I can’t 
afford it ” a mere excuse. This was the case 
with Pitt. When he was Prime Minister of 
England and had from all sources an income 
of about ;f30,ooo a year he used to say that 
he could not afford lo marry, and then 
some one calculated that in his household 
about sixty pounds of meat was allowed for 
each man and woman. For the more econo¬ 
mical arrangement of his domestic affairs, if 
for no other reason, he ought to have married. 

I sometimes say to young officers who are 
inclined to be extravagant, “ I wonder how 
you can aflord not to be married, I could not.” 
Certainly if a young man will smoke the best 
cigars and will give expensive drinks to every 
one who claps him upon the back and calls 
him “ Old Man” he cannot afford to marry— 
Avhy ? Because he wiU not deny himself small 
and not very elevating luxuries for the sake of 
obtaining the great luxuiy of a good wife. 


Then if a man has a small income he must 
choose for a wife a girl with a slender waste, 
not one, that is to say, who has made her 
waist small by health-destroying corsets, but 
one who can manage her husband’s income 
with the least amount of waste. 

“Why don’t the men propose?” is a 
question which is often asked. One reason 
why some of them do not do so is because 
they are afraid of the possible extravagance of 
wives. I gather this from a question which 
was lately overheard in a ball-room. A lady 
of a not very retiring disposition asked a 
middle-aged gentleman with whom she was 
dancing, “ Why don’t you marry, can’t you 
afford to support a wife ? ” “ My innocent 

young thing,” was the reply, “ I can afford to 
keep ten wives, but I can’t afford to pay the 
milliner’s bills of one.” This matter is more 
in the hands of the ladies than they seem to 
think, and things would be greatly helped if 
mothers, instead of seeking only to marry 
their daughters to rich men, would educate 
these young ladies in such a way that men 
who are not wealthy could afford the luxury 
of marrying them. I know a mother who got 
a large lamily of daughters off her hands by 
telling prudent young men in confidence 
that the puddings they tasted at her house 
were all concocted by her daughters, and that 
the dear girls made their own dresses and 
hats. 

At what age should men marry ? I have 
heard of them doing so as young as twenty, 
but it is useless to argue with people like this 
who may be said not to have come to years 
of discretion. A man who lived to a very 
advanced age accounted for his doing so by 
saying that he had never stood when he might 
have sat, that he married late, and was soon 
left a widower. 

When two very young people marry, it is 
as if one sweet pea should be put as a prop to 
another. Of course much depends upon the 
young man. Some men are better fitted to 
take upon themselves the duties of marriage 
at twenty-five than are others at thirty-five. 
Between these two ages is the usual time, and 
if men put off much after the last-mentioned 
age they are likely to get into the habit of 
celibacy which, like all other bad habits, is 
difficult to break away from. In this habit 
they will continue till they are about sixty 
years of age, when a terrible desire to know 
for themselves what matrimony is like will 
seize them and they will propose right and left 
to every eligible lady, until at last they are 
picked up, not for themselves but for their 
money or their position, or because some one 
is tired of being a Miss and wants the novel 
sensation of putting “ Mrs.” before her name. 
It is not natural for a young woman to wish to 
marry an old man. “ When it is time for 
you to marry,” said a father to his daughter, 

“ I shall not allow you to throw yourself away 
upon one of the frivolous young fellows I see 
about. I shall select for you a staid, sensible, 
middle-aged person ; what do you say of one 
about fifty years of age r ” “ Well, father,” 

was the reply, “ if it is just the same to you, 

I would prefer two of twenty-five.” 

As to the age women should marry—I don’t 
like to burn my fingers wfith that question. 
All I shall say is that if there are some of 
them—as it is said there are—not worth look¬ 
ing at after thirty years of age, there are quite 
as many not worth speaking to before that. 
Please yourself then, young man, only do not 
choose one who is either a child or an old 
woman. 
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AUTUMN. 


Radiant sunsets garnered 
Through the bygone year 
From the earth’s deep bosom, 

Slowly now appear. 

Rainbow glories flooding 
Forest, hill, and vale. 

With a ruby lustre 
And an amber pale. 

Now the forest minster 
Trembles as each chord 
Swells the rocking pine trees 
On the wind’s keyboard. 

Till the music endeth 
In an accent drear 
Wailing out a requiem 
To the dying year. 

Envoi. 


Earth her treasures gathered 
From the seasons past. 

Heapeth them an oft’ring 
On an altar vast! 

Till tlie fires of Heaven 
Catch the ascending glow, 

And the heart of Heaven 
Into earth doth flow. 

Where is now the glory ? 
Where is Autumn’s glow? 

Passed into a furnace 
Working deep below. 

Forging through the darkness 
Gems surpassing fair. 

That the coming springtime 
In her crown shall wear 1 


Garner—heart—the sunsets 
Of thy passing years. 

Bygone strains of music. 

Remembered but in tears. 

Till thy sorrows—silent, 

Alchemy transmute. 

And each broken reed of song 

Grows into a flute. V. R. 



LILIAN’S FELLOW-TRAVELLER. 


‘‘ Wherever in this world I am. 

In whatsoe’er estate; 

I have a fellowship with hearts, 

To keep and cultivate ; 

And a work of lowly love to do 
For the Lord on whom I wait.” 

A. L. Waring. 


‘‘Now then, jump in, Lil! Flurry up, 
young woman ! What is the matter 
with the girl! Has not the guard just 
told us that the train is crowded, and 
that there is not another seat?” and 
Ralph Moore took hold of his sister’s 
arm rather impatiently. Lilian had her 
foot on the step ; but she still hesitated, 
and there was a decided frown on her 
pretty face. 

“ It is quite full too,” she said, rather 
crossly, “ and it is so hot and stuffy; ” 
and indeed, a crowded tliird-class com¬ 
partment on a sultry August day is not 
a desirable locality ; and Lilian’s dis¬ 
taste and reluctance were only natural 
under the circumstances. 

“ There’s no help for it—in you go ! ” 
muttered Ralph, in a gruff voice, and a 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 

pair of muscular arms lifted the girl in ; 
and the next moment the guard gave 
the signal, and the train moved slowly 
away. Ralph grinned triumphantly, as 
he lifted his straw hat a little derisively 
to his sister. Sheer muscular force'of 
argument had prevailed over a girl’s 
contumacy. 

“ Little stupid ! ” he said to himself, as 
he whistled to his dogs. “ I do belieye 
she would rather have lost the train 
than put up with a little discomfort on 
the way.” 

Lilian stood helplessly for a moment 
with her small Yorkshire terrier under 
her arm. No one moved or made room 
for her, until a cheery voice from the end 
of the compartment broke the silence. 

“ There is lots of room, miss, between 
those two ladies. Let me hold your 
basket, ma’am, until the young lady is 
settled,” and then, with a discontented 
expression, Lilian wedged herself into 
the fraction of space assigned for her 
use. 

“ It is too bad of Ralph,” she thought. 
“ I shall get out at the next station ; it 


is like the Black Hole in Calcutta ; it 
is worse than a cattle-pen.” On one 
side of her was the inevitable fat 
woman with a basket; on the other a 
shabby, red-faced widow, with a fretful 
baby ; then came a couple of loutish- 
looking lads. On the seat opposite her 
there was a surly-looking man, and an 
old labourer in corduroy.; two young 
market-women, with bundles of vege¬ 
tables, and then the owner of the voice. 
Lilian regarded him with youthful arro¬ 
gance and distrust. He looked like a 
shopman; he was a small, undersized 
young man, with a round boyish face. 
He had a thick crop of red hair, and 
looked as spruce as though he was out 
for a holiday; his red silk tie and the 
scarlet geranium in his buttonhole 
seemed to make a flaming spot of 
•colour in the carriage. 

“The sun is in your eyes, miss,” he 
observed the next moment; “the cur¬ 
tain has got wrong somehow; but if 
one of you ladies could oblige me with a 
pin, I will soon fix it,” and he regarded 
Lilian with an affable smile. 
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“RAINBOW GI.ORIRS FLOODING 
FOREST, HILL AND VALE.” 


[^Frovi photo : Photographic Union, Munich. 
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“ It is of no consequence,” she returned 
stiffly, drawing herself up. “ Please do 
not trouble.” In her present temper she 
would have rather endured any amount 
of discomfort than be indebted to that 
very officious, vulgar young man. 

“ Oh, it is no trouble ”—with beaming 
good nature. ‘'Thank you, ma’am ”— 
as the widow gloomily produced a pin— 
“ I will soon have things ship-shape. 
There, miss, you are more comfortable 
now.” 

But though Lilian thanked him with 
some outward show of civility, she was 
inwardly chafing under what she chose 
to consider his impertinent freedom of 
address. She had done her duty and 
thanked him, and now she meant to 
ignore his existence ; but she had 
reckoned without her host. 

“ Beg your pardon, miss,” the brisk 
voice began again, “ is your little dog a 
Yorkshire terrier ? 1 never saw such a 

small one before.” 

“Yes.” Just this monosyllable and 
nothing more. She would keep him in 
his place ; she was determined on that. 

“He’s a real beauty, if I may make 
so bold. May I ask his name ? I am a 
dog-lover, miss, and always was.” 

“ Her name is Musiime.” 

“ Eh, what ? ” A pair of bright blue 
eyes regarded her and the dog with 
some perplexity. 

“ Musiime,” dropped from Lilian’s 
lips, but she frowned again. 

“ Is that Latin, miss ? It ain’t a word 
I know.” 

Then Lilian turned almost fiercely 
on her tormentor. 

“No; it is Japanese.” But her 
manner was so repressive ; it said so 
plainly, “ How dare you address me in 
this familiar way ? ” that the young man 
flushed and looked a little disconcerted. 
This pretty young creature in the white 
dress had a decided temper. 

“ Beg pardon,” she heard him mutter. 
“No offence, I hope.” But the next 
moment he was on his feet again. The 
dust was dreadful; he must close the 
window. They were coming to Layton 
tunnel; he hoped the ladies would not 
be nervous, for he had discovered there 
was no light. Here Lilian glanced 
furtively at the gas-lamp overhead. 
Even when they had entered the tunnel 
the voice was still audible at intervals. 
“ Beg pardon, ma’am.” He had evi¬ 
dently trodden on the fat woman’s toes. 
“Great Scott!” as a shrill whistle 
nearly deafened them, and one of the 
young market-women called out: “ Bless 
your heart, ma’am, they are only a- 
clearing the way. There is no call to be 
frightened. Makes 3'^ou feel a bit jumpy 
in the dark, so it does. Here we are in 
the light again, and we are slackening 
for the station. Shall I put down the 
window for a moment, miss, just to give 
us an airing?” But Lilian took no 
notice, and the next moment the train 
stopped. 

The carrriage seemed emptying. 
First the loutish lads and the surly man 
got out, then the labourer and the red¬ 
faced widow, the fat woman and the 
two young market-women followed, and 
yes—oh, the joy of it 1—her red-headed 
tormentor was getting out too. 


Lilian put down Musiime that she 
might stretch her little legs, then she 
established herself in the fat woman’s 
corner, and pulled the curtain across 
the dusty window—the heat would be 
more bearable now. Then Musiime 
uttered a shrill little bark and fled 
growling to her mistress as some one 
entered with a fl3dng leap. It was the 
red-headed young man. Lilian nearly 
gasped, but there was no time to leave 
the carriage, for the whistle had already 
sounded. 

“ Just saved myself by the skin of my 
teeth,” observed the young fellow, in his 
chirpy voice. He had a Gra;phic and a 
bag of greengages, and seemed more 
cheerful than ever. 

“Like to see the Gra/phic^ miss?” 
holding out the paper with an ingratiat¬ 
ing smile that seemed to sa3q “ Let’s be 
sociable.” 

“Thanks very much, but I’ve seen 
it ”—distinctly a white lie. 

“Dear, what a bad job ”—in a dis¬ 
appointed tone. “I could easily have 
got Black a 7 id White or the SketchB 

“Thank you”—in a freezing tone. 
“ I do not care to read.” 

“ Ah, you prefer to look at the scenery ; 
know every yard of it myself between 
Layton and Brocklebank. My old mother 
lives at Brocklebank.” (Lilian had a 
mother, too, at Brocklebank, but she 
kept this fact to herself.) “ Beg pardon, 
may I offer you some greengages ? 
They are very sweet and juicy.” 

“No, thank 3’ou,” and then Lilian at¬ 
tempted a yawn and closed her eyes. 
Sleep was never farther from her, but 
she saw no other wa3^ of reducing him 
to silence, absurd and officious as he 
was ; she had no wish to quarrel with 
him; it was evident the poor creature 
knew no better, she said to herself, with 
a superb tolerance. 

Once when the silence had lasted a 
long time, she peeped through her fingers 
at him. 

He was in a high state of enjoyment ; 
he had the Graphic on his knee, and 
the open bag stood at his elbow ; his 
hat was off, and his red crop gleamed 
in the sunshine, his round face and 
wide open blue e3^es made him look like 
a radiant infant. 

“ I don’t believe there’s any harm in 
him ; he can’t help being vulgar,” 
thought Lilian. “ It was reall3^ very 
good-natured of him to offer to share 
his fruit with me; there goes another 
stone. Mr. Redhead evidently has a 
fancy for greengages.” 

Lilian’s sense of humour, always her 
strong point, was overcoming her moo¬ 
diness. She was just then thinking how 
she would dramatise the situation for 
Ralph’s benefit, when a sudden shock 
hurled her to the other end of the 
carriage. 

“ Beg pardon—hold on, miss—I be¬ 
lieve we are in for a scrimmage, as sure 
as my name’s Tom Hunter,” but before 
the words were out of his mouth, there 
was a second shock; then darkness, 
a crash, terrified screams, and then 
Lilian heard no more. 

“ Beg pardon, miss, but if you are 
alive-” These were the first words 


that greeted Lilian on her return to 
consciousness. Where was she ? Where 
had she heard that voice ? Why was 
it dark ? had she fainted ? What was 
that heaving substance under her ? 

“ Beg pardon, but if you could move a 
little, miss. I am a bit crushed and 
numb-like.” 

Then recollection returned to the girl. 
There had been a railway accident. 
They were in it. That poor fellow was 
under her. If she could only raise her¬ 
self ; if she could reach the window. 
What was it over her head ? Then as 
the light of a friendly lantern flashed 
across the carriage she screamed loudl3^ 

“ Help—help, for mercy’s sake I ” 

“ Shift that lantern, Jones, there is 
some poor body here,” exclaimeda voice 
near them. Then the door was wrenched 
open and strong hands grasped the 
girl and lifted her out. “ There’s 
another down there. I am afraid he is 
badly hurt. You had better hail the 
chap who says he is a doctor.” 

“Come along with me, miss,” said a 
second voice; “we are just at the 
mouth of the tunnel, but you will have to 
clamber a bit over the wreckage. Can 
you walk—all right, we’ll be out in a 
minute.” 

But it looked longer than that before 
Lilian saw the blessed sunshine again. 

“Then you can sit on the grass,” 
continued the friendly porter, “ while we 
bring the young man round. You are 
not much hurt, miss; that’s a blessing.” 
And then he hurried off, and Lilian, 
shaken and miserable, and bruised all 
over, sank down on a patch of long 
grass. 

She remembered afterwards how ga3^ 
the poppies looked, then she hid her 
eyes and sobbed, as a broken inert form 
was carried past her. 

“ In the midst of life we are in 
death.” The words came to her, and 
she said them over and over again. “ In 
the midst of life we are in death.” 
Slow, stumbling footsteps approaching, 
but she dare not look up. How could 
she know what ghastly burden they were 
carrying. 

“ Steady, you fellows. Lay him down 
and put something under his head. 
No, there is nothing to be done ; but, 
poor chap, he will not suffer. I must 
see to that broken leg now.” 

“ Perhaps this young lady will stop 
a.bit,” observed the friendly porter. 
“ Help me a moment, mate, while 1 
shift this ’ere jacket under his head. 
If we had only a drop of something— not 
that it would be any good.” 

Surely they were not leaving her alone 
with a dying man. Lilian started up 
in sudden terror; then a feeble voice 
arrested her. 

“ Don’t go, miss—please don’t leave 
me ; you heard what that chap said ”— 
and here a pair of boyish blue eyes 
looked pitifully at her; then a great 
wave of womanly sympathy made Lilian 
forget her bruises and nervous fears. 

Could that rigid-looking figure—that 
colourless face with the grey shade of 
death already stealing over the features— 
be her light-hearted and officious fellow- 
traveller ? A sob broke from Lilian’s 
lips. 


INVALID COOKER Y. 
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“Oh, I am so sorry—so sorry! ” 

“ l^on’t take on, miss—I ain’t in pain— 
only numb and curious-like ; but it seems 
hard, don’t it”—his dry lips twitching 
as he spoke—“that a fellow’s holiday 
should end like this.” 

“Yes, yes, terribly hard! Is there 
anything I can do for you?” And 
Lilian knelt beside him, and the tears 
were running down her face—some of 
the w'arm drops fell on the motionless 
hand. 

“ Beg pardon, miss, but there’s my old 
mother and Susie—Susie is my girl, you 
know—she is stopping along of mother 
just now ”—here the panting voice grew 
fainter. 

“Tell me your mother’s name. I will 
go and see her.” 

“Will you now”—rousing up—“ I 
call that real kind. Mrs. Hunter; she 
keeps the sweet-shop in Market Street, 
Brocklebank. I am her only son, miss,” 
and then almost inaudibly, “ she is a 
widow.” 

“ Yes—yes—I will find her. I live at 
Brocklebank. Give me your message 
please ? ”' 

“Tom’s love. And do you think, 
miss, you could put your hand in my 
pocket, there’s the Testament mother 
gave me when Iwent up to London”—and 
then with some difficulty Lilian extracted 


Beef Tea. 

Ingredients. —One pound ofsbin of beef, one 
jnnt of water, a little salt, a few drops of lemon 
juice. 

Method .—Take away all skin and fat from 
the beef, and shred it finely, putting it as you 
do so into a jar with the water, lemon juice, 
and salt; put on the lid and let it stand half 
an hour; stand the jar on a dripping tin with 
cold water, and put it in the oven for two 
hours. Stir up, pour off against the lid and 
remove any fat with kitchen jiaper. 

Quick Beef Tea. 

Ingredients. —Same as preceding. 

Method .—Cut the meat up small and let it 
stand in the water twenty minutes; put in a 
saucepan and let it just heat through, pressing 
the pieces against the side with a wooden spoon. 

Raw Beef Tea. 

Ingredients. —Same as preceding. 

Method .—Prepare as in the first recipe for 
beef tea ; cover closely and let it stand for two 
hours; stir up and pour off. This must he 
made fresh often as it soon turns sour. 

Strengthening Broth. 

Method. —Take equal quantities of beef, 
mutton, and veal, and prepare in the same 
way as ordinary beef tea. 

Mutton Broth. 

Ingredients.— pound of scrag of mutton, 
one pint of water, two ounces of pearl barley, 
salt, a blade of mace, a little chopped parsley. 

Method. —Cut as much fat as possible from 
the meat; cut the meat up small and chop the 
bones ; put the meat and bones in a saucepan 
with the water, mace, salt and barley, which 
should be blanched (see “ Odds and Ends ”). 
Put on the lid and simmer very gently for two 
hours. Stir up and pour off against the lid 
into a basin; stand in cold water in a larger 
bnsin for the fat to rise, skim well, re-heat 
and add a little chopped and blanched parsley. 


a little red book. “ Tom’s love, and 
tell mother, please, that I minded her 
words and read a few verses eveiy day, 
and that it helped me to keep straight.” 

“ I will tell her, Tom—every word.” 

“ And there’s Susie, miss—I bought a 
bit of a brooch for her ; it is in my waist¬ 
coat pocket—tell her not to fret; for I 
loved her true—aye, I loved her true ! 
How dark it is getting, miss I Perhaps 
you could say a prayer for me ? ” 

“ My poor fellow—3'es—shall we say 
the Lord’s Prayer together.” But after 
the first petition Lilian said it alone, the 
blue e3^es were growing film3'', the hand 
she held felt cold to her touch. The 
porters had come back and were stand¬ 
ing near, cap in hand ; one of them had 
tears in his e3^es. “Poor chap, he is 
going fast, mate,” he whispered. Lilian 
heard them, and her voice shook with 
intense emotion. “ Oh, Saviour of the 
world,” she prayed, “who by Thy cross 
and precious blood has redeemed us, 
save him and help him, we humbly be¬ 
seech Thee, O Lord.” 

* H; * * 

“ That is all ; every word, Mrs. Hun¬ 
ter. Does it not make you happy to 
know that he read his Bible and kept 
straight ? ” And Lilian looked anxiously 
into the mother’s wrinkled face. Tom 
had got his blue eyes from his mother. 


INVALID COOKERY. 

Essence of Beef. 

Ingredients .—One pound of shin of beef, two 
tablespoonfuls of water, a little salt, a few 
drops of lemon juice. 

Method. —Scrape the meat,, put it in a jar 
with the water, salt, and lemon juice ; put on 
the lid and stand the jar in a saucepan of 
boiling water ; let the water boil round it four 
hours. Stir up and pour off. 

Raw Meat Sandwiches. 

Method. —Scrape a little raw beef finely and 
put a little piece in the middle of some tiny 
squares of thin bread, cover with other squares 
and press the edges tightly together with a 
knife so that the meat may not show. 

Meat Custard. 

Ingredients. —One large egg, half a gill of 
beef tea. 

Method .—Beat the egg and beef tea together 
and steam in a buttered teacup for twenty 
minutes. 

A Cup of Arrowroot. 

Ingredients. —Half a pint of milk, one 
ounce of arrowroot, one ounce of castor-sugar. 

Method. —Mix the arrowroot smoothly with 
a little cold milk ; boil the rest of the milk and 
stir in the arrowroot; stir and boil well, taking 
care it does not burn. 

Cornflour Soufflee. 

Ingredients. —Half a pint of milk, one egg, 
one ounce of cornflour, one ounce and a half 
of castor sugar, one bay leaf. 

Method .—Mix the cornflour smoothly with 
a little cold milk ; boil the rest with the bay 
leaf and sugar ; stir in the cornflour and let it 
thicken in the milk ; separate the white and 
yolk of the egg and beat in the yolk when the 
cornflour has cooled a little; beat the white 
very stiffly and stir it in very lightly. Pour 
into a buttered pie-dish, and bake in a good 
oven until well thrown up and a good light 
brown colour. 


“ A3"c, the Lord be praised for that; 
but I never feared for Tom. He was 
always straight. It seems to me that 
he was better than other boys. Never 
was there a sweeter-l empered lad,” mur¬ 
mured Mrs. Hunter. “ Susie there will 
tell you the same. Re was never happy 
unless he was doing kind things. Even 
as a bab3^ he would give me his crust if 
I asked for it. It di(l not seem as though 
he could keep anything to himself.” 
And here the widow sobbed and put her 
apron to her e3^es. “ And to think that 
my bo3% my Tom, was to have his dear 
life crushed out ol him in a railway 
accident 1 That is what Susie and I 
have been saying. If he had only died 
in his bed.” 

“ It seems hard, !VIrs. Hunter, almost 
cruel, does it not ? ” —and here there was 
a lump in Lilian’s throat. “ It was his 
holiday, and he was going home to 
his mother and sweetheart, but God 
called him and he w’ent straight to his 
Father’s house instead. Perhaps there 
w’as w'ork for him to do up there. Oh, 
w’e cannot tell, but God know’s best, and 
he will be w'aiting there for you and 
Susie. You believe that, do you not, 
dear Mrs. Hunter?” And then she 
added solemnly, “ Weeping may en¬ 
dure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning.” 


Custard Shape. 

Ingredients .—Haifa pint of milk, two eggs, 
quarter of an ounce of gelatine, two ounces oi 
castor sugar, vanilla. 

Method .—Beat up the eggs wdth the sugar 
and milk ; pour into a jug, stand in a sauce¬ 
pan of boiling w’ater and stir wdth the handle 
of a w'ooden spoon until it thickens ; dissolve 
the gelatine in it, flavoured wdth vanilla, pour 
into a w'etted mould and turn out wffien set. 

Sponge Cake Pudding. 

Ingredients .—^Two stale sponge cakes, 
three eggs, half a pint of milk, tw’O ounces of 
castor sugar, a piece of thin lemon rind. 

Method. —Boil the milk with the rind and 
the sugar; let it cool a little and add the eggs 
Avell beaten; cut the sponge cakes in pieces 
and lay them in a buttered tin, pour the 
custard over and bake gently until set. Turn 
out and set cold. 

Lemonade. 

Ingredients. —Tw’o large lemons, one quart 
of water, a quarter of a pound of castor sugar. 

Method. —Pare the lemons very thinly, so 
that the rind is yellow both sides, put the rind 
wdth the sugar and the lemon-juice in a jug, 
pour boiling w^ater on it, and let it stand till 
cold, strain and use. 

Barley Water. 

Ingredients. —Two ounces of pearl barley, 
one quart of w'ater, a small piece of lemon 
rind, one ounce and a half of castor sugar. 

Method.—'Riixnch the barley; put it in a 
saucepan with the lemon-rind and sugar, and 
simmer gently one hour. Strain and use. 

Toast and Water. 

Method .—Toast a piece of bread until 
nearly black. Put it in a jug and pour cold 
water on it. 
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THE GIRH^ OWN EATEN 


ART IN THE 
HOUSE. 

HOW TO DECORATE 
AND FURNISH A 
GIRL’S BED SITTING- 
ROOM. 


PART I. 

Doing up old Furniture. 

I WANT to make these articles 
entirely practical and within the 
scoj)e of the readers of The 
Girl’s Own Paper, so I take 
a girl’s room—a bed sitting- 
room, because I feel sure that I 
shall a]Dpeal to a wider circle 
than if I merely dealt with the 
decoration of a sitting-room only, 
and I shall hope to show her 
how much the girl owner may 
do herself in the beautifying of 
her “ den.” I want to avoid 
launching into expense, so I shall 
first of all deal with the doing 
up of old furniture, for in every 
house one finds what may be 
called derelicts, articles of furni¬ 
ture which have outwardly at 
least had their day, and yet like 
many an old weather-beaten 
craft there is a lot of good work 
still in them if one takes a 
little trouble and spends a 
little time in putting on a coat 
or two of paint and a little 
varnish. 

I had myself three such dere¬ 
licts, one a chifibnier which had 
originally been grained in imita¬ 
tion of mahogany, but which 
had got chipped and worn until 
it looked worth nothing more 
than firing. Yet as a piece of 
woodwork it was in good con¬ 
dition, for I daresay it was fifty 
years old, when furniture was 
much better made than it is now. 
The first thing was to clean it 
thoroughly, and to this end I 
got some soft soap and an old 
painter’s brush (a good scrubbing 
brush will do), and with some 
boiling hot water gave it a 
thorough cleansing. It took 
some time to do this, for the 
dirt had collected in the corners, 
and the grease from two genera¬ 
tions of dirty fingers hacl to be 
removed. It is most important 
where you are going to paint to 
have every vestige of grease re¬ 
moved ; otherwise your paint 
will not dry. While you are 
washing it have a piece of 
pumice-stone (procurable at a 
good oil shop or decorator’s 
colourman), and thoroughly rub 
down all the old paint so as to. 
remove any roughnesses, blisters 
or other blemishes, and obtain 
a nice smooth surface. Don’t 
hurry this part of the work, as 
much of the after success de¬ 
pends upon your preliminary 
efforts. Give the furniture a 
rinse in clean hot wafer and 
then wipe it dry with an old 
towel. The next day or within 
an hour or two it is ready for 
the first coat of paint. 



ITG. I. Chiffo 7 iierpainted white and decorated with stencilling. 
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Plain Painting. 


I like white painted furniture, so I shall 
assume here that you will also paint your 
furniture white or cream, and I shall reserve 
my remarks on painting in darker tones of 
colour for another occasion. White goes 
with anything and is easily decorated, as I 
shall hope to show. For a girl’s loom it 
looks cool, clean and dainty. White paint 
can be bought ready mixed, either in tins or 
by the pound, and if you know a reliable 
decorator you might purchase some of him 
ready for use, but of course you have to pay 
him for his trouble, and what you buy in tins 
is not only much more expensive than if you 
mix it up yourself, but is often adulterated. 
It is very little trouble to mix it yourself, and 
about half the price, so I will tell you how to 
set about this. Buy at some good oil shop 
or decorators say a couple of pounds of white 
lead ground in oil, a pint of best linseed oil, 
a pennyworth of patent driers and a pint of 
turpentine. The whole lot will cost you 
about IS. id. A patent tobacco tin with a 
lid is a useful thing to keep your paint in, as 
when not in use the lid will keep it air-tight, 
and your paint will keep for a long time if 
not exposed to the air. Cover the lead with 
oil and if it is in a pound tin the oil should 
be an inch or more above the lead. Stir up 
with a palette knife to allow the oil to mix 
with the white, and add a tablesjmonful or so 
of turps, and in a tew hours the white will 
become the consistency of cream. If you find 
it too thick add more oil and a little turps 
and the driers, and proceed to strain through 
a piece of muslin. If you have another 
empty tin strain your paint into it by putting 
the muslin loosely over the empty tin, pouring 
some colour into the muslin and working it 
through by brushing it every now' and again 
with a hog hair brush. The paint wdll 
gradually pass through the muslin, leaving 


any sediment or bits behind, and you then 
pour out a little more colour and work 
through, and so on until all is strained. You 
can finally squeeze the muslin wuth your 
palette knife against the side of the tin, but 
be careful not to allow any of the bits to 
pass through into your strained paint. The 
proportion of turps to oil should be one of 
former to three of latter, and of driers a 
piece the size of a walnut to the pound, but 
the tradesman of w'hom you buy your colour 
wall tell you this. The paint for use should 
be the consistency of cream (not clotted or 
thickened) and should be put on evenly with 
a good brush, so you put enough oil and turps 
to make it this consistency. The brush is a 
very important item, and this is wdiy amateur 
painters so often fail; they haven’t a decent 
brush to w'ork with. A good house painter’s 
brush w’hich has been in use some time is the 
ideal tool, and if you can borrow or hire such 
a one do. A wide, fiat hog, say three inches 
wide will do, but it will not hold the colour 
that a house painter’s brush will, and the 
constant filling of it adds to the labour of 
painting. Your brush should carry its colour 
so that you only have to use force enough to 
work the colour out on to your surface. 
You don’t try to load the furniture with 
colour, but get on so much as easily passes 
from the brush to the w'ood. In filling your 
brush only dip the end into the paint, and 
then knock it against the side of pot or tin 
so as to distribute it through the hair and then 
it will not drop about wlien you use it. So 
many amateurs try to get a lot of colour on 
at once, and so get it on too thickly in 
places. Remember that 5’ou can only get 
a good surface by applying some 
three or four coats. Your first 
coat, as the under colour is dark, 
will look veiy dirty and thin, 
but this first coat is only 
a grounding one. The 


second coat, wliich must be applied wlien the 
first is quite dry, say in two days, will look 
much better, w^hile the fourth coat ought to 
look nice and wliite. A painter to get a good 
surface keeps his paint the way of the grain 
of the wood. Thus the panel of the door 
w'ould be vertical in grain, the drawer front 
horizontal. Take the panel for instance. You 
will get your colour on using your brush up 
and dowm. When it is covered “ stroke ” the 
paint evenly from left to right, and then 
“stroke” it again up and down. This will 
distribute the colour evenly, and if you do this 
carefully you will obtain a good surface. 

Allow plenty of time between each coat, 
as to paint over a surface not quite hard will 
cause your paint to crack. If you find after 
your first coat that there are any cracks or 
holes in the old paint take a little of the stiff 
wliite lead, and with a little driers added to it 
use it as putty and stop up any places, level¬ 
ling it over smoothly with a knife. By the 
time your last coat is on such defects ought 
not to show'. If you decide not to decorate 
your furniture, as I have showm in illustration, 
then instead of using paint for the last coat 
buy a tin of wliite, ivory or cream enamel and 
use to finish. The enamel is not so easy to 
get on as paint owing to its sticky nature. 
You must apply it freely, but don’t load it on, 
for the more evenly you apply it the better 
will it look. One coat will suffice if you have 
three good coats of paint underneath. When 
your brushes are not in use put them into a 
gallipot or other vessel half filled with water. 

(To he continued.) 


FIG. 2.—Top of chiffonier decorated with stencilling. The two pla?its used are the daiidelion aiid cyclame^t. 
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A NEW PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE GIRL’S OWN QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


BEING 


Our Own School of Interesting Information. 


Zet every girl who wishes for the 
next three months to have something 
fleasant to think about^ a?id something 
sensible with which to occupy her 
leisure^ read the following — 

* * * * 

We now start a New Competi¬ 
tion of remarkable interest, and likely, 
we believe, to be of great profit to all 
who take part in it. 

The Subject of it is to be 

A Series of Questions and 
Answers, 

the questions being proposed by the 
Editor of The Girl’s Own Paper 
and the answers being furnished by our 
Readers themselves. 

The Competition will extend 
over three months, during which time 
twelve questions will appear in The 
Girl’s Own Paper every other week. 
This w'ill give one question to be 
answered for every working day, which 
should not, we think, prove much of an 
exertion for anybody. 

Prizes and Certificates of Merit 
will be awarded to successful competi¬ 
tors. 

The Prizes will be worth struggling 
for. There will be fifteen of them in all. 
Every girl will have a fair chance, and 
we have tried to plan so that no one 
will have to compete against others who 
in age—and for that reason possibly in 
information—are greatly superior to 
herself. 


The Value and Distribution of 
the Prizes are here shown— 


For Girls of the 

\st Prize 2nd Prize 

P‘d Prize 

Age of 

£ s. d. s. d. 

s. 

13-14 inclusive 

110 10 6 

5 

15-16 „ 

110 10 6 

5 

17-18 ,, 

I I 0 10 6 

5 

10-20 „ 

I I 0 10 6 

5 

21-23 „ 

I I 0 10 6 

5 


The Certificates of Merit will be 
given to girls of any age who gain the 
necessary number of marks. They will 
be first, second and third class. The 
total number of marks being reckoned 
at fifty, all who gain over forty will be 
first class; between thirty and forty, 
second class ; and between twenty-five 
and thirty, third class. 

These certificates are an impor¬ 
tant feature. A girl who gains one of 
them—even though she may fail to win 
a prize—will have many reasons for 
feeling pleased. It will be something 
she can take a pride both in showing 
and preserving. And when she goes 


out into the world, it may be useful as a 
proof that she is painstaking and per¬ 
severing-essential qualities for all who 
would succeed in life. 

Aim then, girls, first at taking a 
prize, and, failing that, a Certificate of 
Merit. 

But even if you obtain neither, 
3^our work will not be lost. Prizes and 
Certificates are of secondary impor¬ 
tance compared with the mental benefit 
which will fall to the share of every 
competitor, no matter who she may be 
or what abilities she may possess. 

You WILL IN any case add to your 
stock of information; your life will be 
richer because of the something you 
have stored away in your “knowledge- 
box;” you will be brighter because 
your mind has been active; and you 
will get some laughing into the bargain, 
because we must go cheerfully and 
happily about everything. 

Are not these reasons enough 
why girls should enter upon this com¬ 
petition with energ}^ and enthusiasm ? 

* SH 

All our readers are cordially 
INVITED to take part. It makes no 
matter whether they are regular sub¬ 
scribers or only occasional readers—all 
are welcome. 

♦ * * * 

The queries will be of the most 

varied kind, and no one need hold aloof 
on the ground that the competition will 
contain nothing of special interest to 
herself. She may count on its contain¬ 
ing something, no matter whether her 
tastes run on housekeeping, histoiy, 
biography, literature, music, art, or 

anything else. 

% if. ^ 

For information on which to 
base their answers competitors may 
go to any sources they please. All we 
are particular about is that they put 
the answers in their own words and in 
their own way. 

When it is possible competitors 
will, at the foot of each answer, give the 
source from which their information is 
derived. 

No ; GIRLS ARE NOT FORBIDDEN to 
ask their friends. In fact, the Compe¬ 
tition may supply subjects for much 
useful and entertaining talk, and in this 
way be a real boon in many a friendly 
circle. 

♦ sK ♦ 

A GIRL MAY NOT BE ABLE satisfac¬ 
torily to answer all the questions—we 


shall be surprised if any one is able to 
do that. But if a Competitor cannot 
answer all let her answer as many as 
she can, remembering that to do a little 
well is much better than to do a great 
deal in a slipshod manner. 

^ ^ 

In JUDGING OF THE ANSWERS we 
shall take note, first of all, of the sense. 
First, then, girls, see that the sense is 
all right. Next, we shall observe 
whether the sense is well expressed. 
Be sure you look to that too. Lastly, 
the neatness with which the papers are 
written will count. It is a matter of 
some importance, so don’t forget that 
either. 

* * * * 

The length of the Answers. 
The answers are not in length to exceed 
one hundred and sixty words, but, if 
they only observe this restriction, com¬ 
petitors may, in the matter of length, 
please themselves. We do not, how¬ 
ever, want too brief replies, say a mere 
name or date, a yes or a no. Economy 
of speech is good sometimes, but not 
always. 

♦ H« sjt 

For Example, supposing the ques¬ 
tion to be—“Are waves ever really 
‘ Mountains high ? ’ ” It would be 
truthful enough, by way of answer, to 
write an emphatic “No,” but it would 
hardly be a satisfying reply or one of 
much value to anybody. 

We should all think it much better if 
the answer ran, say— 

ARE WAVES EVER REALLY ^MOUN¬ 
TAINS 

“Waves never roll ‘mountains high,’ 
except by poetic license. As a matter 
of fact, it is very rare for waves at sea, 
even in furious weather, to exceed thirty 
feet in height. 

‘ ‘ At Wick, in the far north of Scotland, 
where the sea sometimes displays won¬ 
derful energy, waves of about forty feet 
in height have been seen to strike the 
breakwater. 

“The highest waves, however, which 
have been accurately measured, had 
their dimensions taken by Dr. William 
Scoresby, the well known Arctic ex¬ 
plorer and physicist, who made some 
valuable observations on the subject in 
the Atlantic. He found that they 
reached the height of forty-three feet 
above the hollow. 

“ A foreign writer quotes the observa¬ 
tions of others to the effect that waves 
have been seen from sixty to a hun¬ 
dred and eight feet high, but the 
evidence may not be trustworthy, at any 
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rate he does not say how the heights 
were ascertained.” 

H* >»« * * 

A NUMBER WILL RE PREFIXED to 
each question—the numbers will run 
from I onwards—and each answer must 
be preceded by a corresponding number. 
After giving the number competitors 
must also quote the subject of the 
query. 

* ♦ * 

Every query must be answered on 
a separate sheet or sheets of paper—the 
writing being on one side of the paper 
only—and the sheets when sent in must 
be fastened together at the left hand top 
corner. 

>i« jjt * 

About sending in the Answers. 
During the course of the competition 
answers are to be sent in three times ; 
the first time the answers from Nos. 

I to 24 ; the second time those from 
Nos. 25 to 48 ; and the last time those 
from No. 49 to the end. 

* sic 

When a Competitor sends in her 
second instalment of answers she will 
kindly place at the head of the first 
page—“ Answers i to 24 sent” {giving 
the date), and on sending the third in¬ 
stalment she will write “Answers 25 to 
48 sent ” (giving the date). 

si* He jjc 

The Time when papers are to be 
SENT IN. Answers to queries are to be 
forwarded on or before the last day of 
each month during the currency of the 
competition. The date however will be 
found given at the foot of each set of 


queries so that competitors need have 
no uncertainty on this point. 

As a general rule, subscribers to the 
monthly parts will find they have one 
clear month for answering each set of 
24 queries, and those who take in our 
weekly numbers will find they have 
longer. 

He H: He H: 

The full name, age, and address 
of the competitor must be put on the 
back of the last page of each instalment. 
Should the competitor not wish her name, 
age, and address to be printed, she 
should add the name of her favourite 
flower instead, and this alone would be 
published in the pass lists. 

* He He He 

The papers must be sent by posi', 
addressed to The Editor, The Girl’s 
Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Roav, 
London, E.C. 

He He He He 

At the left hand top corner of 
the envelope or wrapper must be clearly 
written the words “ Questions Com¬ 
petition.” 

He He He He 

No papers can in any case be 
returned. 


Here are the first twelve 
Questions :— 

The Girl’s Own Questions 
AND Answers. 

Questions 1-12. 

I. Did a queen ever voluntarily lay 
down the sceptre and retire into private 
life ? 


2. \yhat stone is said to endow.who¬ 
ever kisses it with wonderful powers of 
speech ? 

* He He H« 

3. How is it that, though the moon 
turns round on its a.xis, we never see its 
other side ? 

He He He He 

4. Why is hard water very unsuitable 
for cooking and washing ? 

* He He He 

5. What celebrated work was written 
in a week to defray the cost of the 
funeral of the author’s mother ? 

He He He He 

6. How did the thistle come to be the 
emblem of Scotland } 

* He He He 

7. What sea has water so thick that 
you can move in it with difficulty ? 

He He He He 

8. What are the characteristics of the 
music of Chopin ? 

He He He He 

9. Who is the greatest poetess the 
world has ever seen } 

He He He He 

10. How is a rainbow a sign of bad 
weather in the morning and a sign of 
good weather in the evening 

* He He He 

11. Has a besieged town ever been 
saved by a pig ? 

H= " He He He 

12. How fast can an expert penman 
write ? 

The Answers to these Questions, 
Nos. I- 12, together with the Answers to 
Questions, Nos. 13-24, which have yet to 
appear, must be sent in on or before the 
30th of December. 
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A GREAT Characteristic of the Bible, 
Writing of the poetry and allusions of the 
Bible, Dr. Cunningham Geikie points out 
one of the great characteristics of the sacred 
volume. 

“It is not,” he says, “the production of 
cloistered ascetics, but breathes in every page 
a joyous or meditative intercourse with 
nMure or mankind. The fields, the hills, the 
highway, the valleys, the varying details of 
country scenes and occupations are inter¬ 
spersed among pictures of life from the 
crowded haunts of men. 

“ The sower and the seed ; the birds of the 
air; the foxes ; the hen and its brood ; the 
lilies and the roses; the voice of the turtle; 
the fragrance of the orchard ; the blossom of 
the almond or the vine; the swift deer; the 
strong eagle . . . the hiring of labourers; 
the toil of the fisherman; the playing of 
children ; the sound of the mill; the lord and 
his servants ; the courtier in silken robes, and 
a thousand other notices of life and nature, 
utilised to teach the highest lessons, give the 
sacred writings a perennial freshness and uni¬ 
versal interest.” 

Delight in Praising. 

“ There is delight in singing, though none 
hear 

Beside the singer; and there is delight 
In praising, though the praiser sit alone 
And see the praised far off him, far above.” 

Walter S. Laudor. 


A Greek Opinion on Women. 

The Greek philosopher, Aristippus, was 
once asked by a friend what sort of a woman 
he ought to choose for a wife. 

His an.swer was, “ I cannot recommend any 
•sort, for if she is fair she will deceive you ; if 
plain, you will dislike her. If she is poor 
she will ruin you ; if rich, you Avill be her 
slave. If she is clever, she will despise you ; 
if ignorant, she will bore you; and if she is 
spiteful, she will torment you.” 

Perhaps this opinion of the Greek sage 
should be taken with a grain of salt, as the 
great thinkers of Greece entertained such per¬ 
verse notions of woman’s character that the 
question was actually raised among them 
whether women had souls I 

Tall Men. 

“Exceedingly tall men have ever very 
empty heads,” writes Lord Bacon. 

Thomas Fuller writes more warily. “ Often 
the cockloft is empty in those whom Nature 
hath built many storeys high,” a metaphor 
seemingly borrowed from Bacon’s “Nature 
did never put her precious jewels into a garret 
four storeys high.” 

Compare Fuller’s moderate “ often ” with 
Bacon’s sweeping “ever” and “never” 
which surely smack of some personal ill-will. 
Can it be that the “wisest, brightest, meanest 
of mankind ” was dealing a side-thrust at 
Elizabeth’s tall favourite, my Lord of 
Leicester ? 


The Best Sauce 

A prince, overtaken in his walk by a shower, 
sought refuge in a wayside cottage. The 
children happened to be sitting at table with 
a great dish full of oatmeal-poiridge placed 
before them. They were all eating with a 
right good appetite, and looked, moreover, as 
fresh and ruddy as roses. 

“ How is it possible,” asked the prince of 
the mother, “ that they can eat such coarse 
food with such evident pleasure, and look so 
healthy and blooming withal ? ” 

The mother answered, “ It is on account of 
three kinds of sauces which I put into the food, 
h irst, I let the children earn their dinner by 
work ; secondly, I give them nothing to eat 
out of meal-time that they may bring an 
appetite with them to table, and thirdly, I 
bring them up in the habit of contentment, as 
I keep dainties and sweetmeats out of their 
way. ‘ Seek far and wide, no better sauce 
you’ll find than hunger, work and a contented 
mind.’ ” 

A Plain - looking Poetess._ “ Mrs. 

Browning,” says a friend who knew her iii 
Florence, “ was the tiniest of women. There 
was something elfish in her bird-like face and 
masses of black hair. But she had probnhJy 
in her childhood bidden good-bye to the hope 
of beauty and had forgotten all about it. 
Hence, when her soul looked directly through 
the pinched features into yours, what did vou 
care how plain they were ” 
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MEDICAL. 

Lily W.—What you describe is a typical case of 
severe an.'cinia, and though it is possible that your 
heart may be diseased, we strongly believe that all 
your syinj toms are due to anaiinia alone. You say 
that you have been treated for an.emia, and it is 
necessary for you to continue that treatment. It is 
very common, in the more severe grades of an.'cmia, 
for the sight to get dim after a few minutes’ work— 
it is only a temporary inconvenience and gets well 
again when the health improves. Green spectacles 
would be of no help to you. 

M. A.--It is only a theory—and an exceedingly im¬ 
probable one—that the benefits of sea air are due 
to ozone. Usuall}" there is more ozone at the sea¬ 
side than elsewhere, but the quantity present is 
very minute. Ozone is a poisonous, irrespirable 
gas of great interest scientifically, but it is not of 
any medicinal value. 

A. E. M.—The seriousness of the complaint that you 
mention varies with its cause. It is very seldom 
indeed that it is dangerous. It may be caused by 
anaimia. The second matter that you describe is 
not very uncommon. A large number of people 
when they go to the seaside are affected as you are. 
The freckles are undoubtedly caused by the sun, 
but it is uncertain what caused the “peeling.” 
Possibly this is only partly due to the sun and 
partly clue to wind. The best thing you could 
do for the condition is to apply a little glycerine 
anti rose-water, or a little cold cream to the face 
and hands. Always wear a veil and gloves when 
you go out. We should very much doubt if ery¬ 
sipelas, which you say you had some years ago, has 
anything to do with your present troubles. It is not 
our experience that erysipelas leaves anything 
behind it, or affects the subsequent health in any 
way. The prescription that you mention is well 
known to us, but is only really useful in some 
cases. 

Virgo. — The question “is cancer hereditary.’” has 
exercised the minds of many great physicians and 
surgeons for a long period, and it is not yet fully 
answered. At the present time the general opinion 
seems to be that cancer is occasionally hereditary. 
When all sources of error are removed, as far as 
possible, it appears that it is very rarely hereditary, 
but that it is a disease that runs in one or two 
families—chiefly Jewish, which is strange, for cancer 
is uncommon among Jews as a race. Cancer 
rarely develops before the fortieth year. Unfor¬ 
tunately it is only too true that the disease is on 
the increase in England. 

Edith Hoppner. — The preparation that you mention 
contains cither carbonate or subnitrate of bismuth, 
sodium carbonate, mucilage of tragacanth, and 
either compound infusion of gentian or some simple 
diluent. It is not a pharmocopceial preparation, 
but it is exceedingly useful and frequently pre¬ 
scribed for indigestion or diarrhoea. 

Trouhlkd. —Wash your head with warm water and 
borax, dry it well and then apply a little sulphur 
ointment to the roots of the hair. The complaint 
is rather difficult to remedy and often lasts many 
years. 

Eli.ie. — Acne spots do get worse from exposure to 
the sun. We have frequently noticed this, but 
cannot say for certain why it should be so. Wear¬ 
ing a veil will keep the effects of the sun from 
injuring the face. 

Tekth.— Have your teeth scaled if they are very 
thickly covered with tartar. Scaling improves and 
does not injure the teeth. Use the following tooth- 
powder Precipitated chalk, 50 parts; carbonate 
of magnesia, 50 parts ; powdered cuttlefish, 5 parts ; 
powdered orris-root, 5 parts ; pow’dered hard soap, 
5 parts ; oil of cloves, 1 part. 

Lady Joan.— No, we cannot approve of girls’ smoking. 
You are quite right, it is a dirty and disgusting 
sight. 


paiiEg. 

I. No charge is made for answering ques¬ 
tions. 

II. All correspondents to give initials or 
pseudonym. 

III. The Editor reserves the right of declin¬ 
ing to reply to any of the questions. 

IV. No direct answers can be sent by the 
Editor through the post. 

V. No more than two questions may be 
asked in one letter, which must be addressed 
to the Editor of “ The Girl’s Own Paper,” 
56 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

VI. No addresses of firms, tradesmen, or 
any other matter of the nature of an adver¬ 
tisement. will be inserted 


STUDV AND STUDIO. 

Mary. —i. For the London E.A. degree, three suc¬ 
cessive examinations are necessary ; matriculation, 
the intermediate 1 ».A., and the final H.A. It 
would take you three years, under favourable con¬ 
ditions, to i^ass them.—2. As to whether a girl, just 
eighteen, could prepare for these examinations at 
home, working four hours a day, much depends on 
the ability and the previous education of the 
student; but she would have to be an unusually 
clever girl to accomplish it. Coaching, if only by 
correspondence, is most desirable. Two questions 
are all we can answer at one time. 

Roseville.— 

“ The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed. 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were dead,” 

is the first verse of a song by Thomas Moore. You 
will find it in any collection of his poems. 

Dovu (Fiji).—The author of Chronicles of the Schliu- 
berg-Cofta Fajuily 7 w\(S. The Diary of Mrs. Kitty 
Trevylyaii, is Mrs. Rundle Charles. 

Miss Adamson, formerly of Tunbridge Veils, desires 
to inform the readers of The Girl’s Own Paper 
that her Amateur Literary Guild has ceased to 
exist. She recommends an excellent pseudonym 
club with a printed magazine: address. Miss Corn¬ 
wall, 10, Princeton j\iansions. Red Lion Square, 
London. We accept no responsibility whatever 
with regard to this, or any amateur society. 

A. H. Richards. — In Christina Rossetti’s poem 
“Uphill” the “inn” maybe taken as meaning 
“death ” or “ the grave.” The poem is a sombre 
allegorical description of life’s journey and its in¬ 
evitable close. 

“ Of labour you shall find the sum,” 
we understand as signifying, “You shall have 
labour enough and to spare,” a stern reply to the 
inquiry, “ Shall 1 find comfort ? ” This fine poem is 
written in Miss Rossetti’s austerest strain. 

Zara Keith. —Your poems are above the average ot 
those we receive for criticism. They are so good, 
that it would be worth your while to try to make 
them better. “ Soar the skies ” is an incorrect ex¬ 
pression, and “ boons ” is an inadmissible verb. 
The close of “ aspiration ” is too abrupt. We like 
the poem “ Communion ” best. AVe see no reason 
why you should not, with careful study and prac¬ 
tice, write what will find acceptance some day. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Gertie. —Our sentiments are absolutely at variance 
with those of the sect to which joa refer. At the 
root of the whole procedure of these people we find 
the design to shake confidence in the divine teach¬ 
ings of the Holy Scriptures. There are many who, 
while praising them, and the God-man, whose 
doctrines are therein made known, nevertheless 
preach a so-called “ gospel, which is not the 
gospel,” and “ entering not in by the door of the 
sheep-fold,” “climb up another W'ay.” The 
teachers they follow are not those which they, 
themselves, imagine them to be. These are our 
sentiments. 

Modest A^iolet. —It is a matter of common honesty 
to restore to the owner what you have lost or 
broken. At the same time it is only fair to give 
due warning to a servant, and a thorough under¬ 
standing should be arrived at on the question when 
a servant is engaged. 'I'liis is not usually done, 
but it is a very desirable precaution. A careless 
servant may destroy things which, though not costly 
to buy, no money could replace to the owner. It 
seems that you have broken several things, and 
your mistress cannot afford to pay for so much 
carelessness and destruction of her property. Put 
yourself in her place. This breakage by rough 
handling has become a wide-spread trial and griev¬ 
ance amongst those who keep domestic serv'ants. 

Industry. —You can obtain all information respecting 
the ^fission to the “ Deep Sea Fishermen ” from 
the .Secretary, Francis H. Hood, Esq., Office of the 
R. Natifinal ^lission to Deep-Sea Fishermen, 181, 
Queen A’ictoria Street, E.C. A monthly magazine 
is published by the society, called The Toilers of 
The Deep, which is well illustrated and very inter¬ 
esting, price 3d. AVe recommend you to order it. 
The No. for Llav is out. Her Majestj' the Queen 
is the Patron. Messrs. Jevons and Mellor, Corpo¬ 
ration Street, Birmingham, supply the materials 
used in working for the Mission, taking off a special 
discount on all materials in aid of the Mission. 
Patterns and prices would be forwarded to .orkers 
on application. 

Emily. —The 20th of June, 1874, a Saturday, and 
the 5th of February, 1870, a Saturday also. 

Olive. —AVe think you could obtain the “ crinkled 
paper” for flower-making at anj' fancy-work shop, 
or by order through the proprietors. Perhaps vou 
might obtain some advice from ^liss Younj- 
husband, 70, Lower Belgrave Street, S.AA*". Apolo¬ 
gise for so doing, and send a certificate of respect¬ 
ability from your clergyman, giving your real 
name and address. This lady occupies herself 
specially on the subject of “ women’s work in all 
branches.” 

Cape Coast (no name given).—As no revelation has 
been made to us in Holy Scripture as to the 
language of the blessed, when “ in the Kingdom of 
their Father,” how can you expect us to know 
anything about itsee St. Luke, ix., 30, 31, and 
35 and 36. The Apostles heard and understood 
what was said, but we do not know in what language 
the words were spoken. There will be no stag¬ 
nation, nor idleness in Heaven, and that there will 
be work of some kind unaccompanied by fatigue, 
or wear and tear; but certainly, no “ doctors ’ 
will be needed, and no “engineers,” nor teachers 
of “languages.” If you study your Bible a little 
more carefully you will not send us such questions. 

Biulio. —You do not say whether j'our old Bible be 
an illustrated one, nor do j-ou give any particulars 
respecting it—even of its dimensions. A volume of 
the Aiithorised Kersiou, London, by R. Barker, 
of 1611, folio, the value would be from ;^io to ;^i5. 
The Royal Version (by same publisher), of 1616, is 
valued only at a few shillings. The Genevan and 
Tomson (same publisher), London, of 1615, is 
valued at about 17s. There is another by Barker, 
of this date, worth only i2s. 
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ABOUT PEGGY SAVILLE. 


By JESSIE MANSERGH (Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey), Author of “A Girl in Springtime,” “Sisters Three,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

The afternooPx post had come in, and 
the Vicar of Renton stood in the large 
bay window of his library reading his 
budget of letters. He was a tall, thin 
man, with a close shaven face, which 
had no beauty of feature, but which was 
wonderfully attractive all the same. Jt 
was not an old face, but it was deeply 


lined, and those who-knew and loved 
him best could tell • the history and 
meaning of each . of those eloquent 
tracings.’ The deep vertical mark run¬ 
ning up the forehead meant sorrow. It 
had been stamped there for ever on the 
night when Hubert, his first-born, had 
been brought back, cold and lifeless, 
from the river to which he had hurried 
forth but an hour before, a picture of 


happy boyhood, in his white boating 
flannels. The Vicar’s brow had been 
smooth enough before that day; the 
furrow was graven to the memory of 
Teddy, the golden-haired lad who had 
first taught him the joys of fatherhood. 
The network of little lines about the 
eyes were caused by the hundred and 
one little worries of every-day life, and 
the strain of working a delicate body 



THE INTRODUCTION. (See CHAP. HI.) 


A// no-kts resej-ved.'\ 
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to its fullest pitch ; and the two long, 
deep streaks down the cheeks bore 
testimony to that happy sense of humour 
which showed the bright side of a ques¬ 
tion, and helped him out of many a 
slough of despair. This afternoon, as 
he stood reading his letters one by one, 
the different lines deepened, or smoothed 
out, according to the nature of the 
missive. Now he smiled, now he sighed, 
anon he crumpled up his face in puzzled 
thought, until the last letter of all was 
reached, when he did all three in suc¬ 
cession, ending up with a low w'histle of 
surprise— 

“Edith! This is from Mrs. Saville. 
Just look at this I ” 

Instantly there came a sound of 
hurried rising from the other end of the 
room ; a wicker-work basket swayed to 
and fro on a rickety gipsy table, and 
the Vicar’s wife walked hurriedly to¬ 
wards him, rolling half-a-dozen reels of 
thread in her wake, with an air of tine 
indifference. 

“ Mrs. Saville 1 ” she exclaimed 
eagerly. “ How is my boy?” and 
without waiting for an answer she 
seized the letter and began to devour its 
contents, while her husband w^ent stoop¬ 
ing about over the floor picking up the 
contents of the scattered basket and 
putting them carefully back in their 
places. He smiled to himself as he did 
so, and kept turning amused, tender, 
little glances at his wife as she stood in 
the uncarpeted space in the window, 
w’ith the sunshine pouring in on her 
eager face. Mrs. Asplin had been 
married for twenty years and w’as the 
mother of three big children, but such 
was the buoyancy of her Irish nature 
and the irrepressible cheeriness of her 
heart, that she was in good truth the 
very 3mungest person in the house, so 
that her own daughters were sometimes 
quite shocked at her levity of behaviour, 
and treated her with gentle, motherly 
restraint. She was tall and thin like 
her husband, and he, at least, con¬ 
sidered her every whit as beautiful as 
she had been a score of years before. 
Her hair was dark and curly; she had 
deep-set grey eyes and a pretty fresh 
complexion. When she w'as well and 
rushing about in her usual breathless 
fashion, she looked like the sister of her 
own tall girls; and when she was ill, 
and the dark lines showed under her 
eyes, she looked like a tired, wearied 
g-irl, but never for a moment as if she 
deserved such a title as an old or elderly 
woman. Now, as she read, her eyes 
glowed, and she uttered ecstatic little 
exclamations of triumph from time to 
time, for Arthur Saville, the son of the 
lady who was the writer of the letter, 
had been the first pupil whom her hus¬ 
band had taken into his house to coach, 
and as such had a special claim on her 
affection. For the first dozen years of 
their marriage all had gone srnoothly 
and well with Mr. and Mrs. Asplin, and 
the vicar had had more work than he 
could manage in his busy city parish ; 
then, alas, lung trouble had threatened ; 
he had been obliged to take a year’s 
rest, and to exchange his living for a 
sleepy little parish, where he could 
breathe fresh air, and take life at a 
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slower pace. Illness, the doctor’s bills, 
the year’s holiday, ran a^yay with a 
large sum of money ; the stipend of the 
country church was by no means gene¬ 
rous, and the vicar was lamenting the 
fact that ho was shortest of money just 
when his children were growing up and 
he needed it most, when an old college 
friend. Major Saville, requested, as a 
favour, that he would undertake the 
education of his only son, for a year at 
least, so that he might be well grounded 
in his studies before going on to the 
military tutor who was to prepare him 
for Sandhurst. Handsome terms were 
quoted, the vicar looked upon the offer 
as a leading of Providence, and Arthur 
Saville’s stay at the Rectory proved a 
success in every sense of the word. He 
was a clever boy who was not afraid of 
work, and the vicar discovered in him¬ 
self an unsuspected genius for teaching. 
Arthur’s progress not only filled him 
with delight, but brought the offer of 
other pupils, so that he was but the 
forerunner of a succession of bright, 
handsome boys, who came from far and 
wide to be prepared for college, and to 
make their home at the vicarage. They 
were honest, healthy-minded lads, and 
Mrs. Asplin loved them all, but no one 
had ever taken Arthur Saville’s place. 
]3uring the year which he had spent 
under* her roof he had broken his 
collar bone, sprained his ankle, nearly 
chopped off the top of one of his 
fingers, scalded his foot, and fallen 
crash through a plate-glass window. 
There had never been one moment’s 
peace or quietness ; she had gone about 
from morning to night in chronic fear 
of a disaster ; and, as a matter of course, 
it followed that Arthur was her darling, 
ensconced in a little niche of his own, 
from wiiich subsequent pupils tried in 
vain to oust him. 

Mrs. Saville dwelt upon the latest 
successes of her clever son with a 
mother’s pride, and his second mother 
beamed and smiled and cried, “ I told 
you so ! ” “ Dear boy I ” “Of course 

he did I ” in delighted echo. But when 
she came to the second half of the letter 
her face changed, and she grew grave 
and anxious. “ And now, dear Mr. 
Asplin,” Mrs. Saville wrote, “ I come 
to the real burden of my letter. I return 
to India in autumn, and am most 
anxious to see Peggy happily settled be¬ 
fore I leave. She has been at this 
Brighton school for four years, and has 
done well with her lessons, but the poor 
child seems so unhappy at the thought 
of returning, that I am so-ely troubled 
about her. Like most Indian children, 
she has had very little home life, and 
after being with me for the last six 
months, she dreads the prospect of 
school, and I cannot bear the thought 
of sending her back against her will. 
I was puzzling over the question yester¬ 
day, when it suddenly occurred to me 
that perhaps you, dear Mr. Asplin, 
could help me out of my difficulty. 
Could you—w'ould you, take her in hand 
for the next three years, letting her share 
the lessons of your own two girls ? I 
cannot tell you what a relief and joy it 
would be to feel that she was under your 
care. Arthur always looks back on the 


year spent with you as one of the 
brightest of his life ; and I am sure 
Peggy would be equally liappy. I write 
to you from force of habit, but really I 
think this letter should have been ad¬ 
dressed to Mrs. Asplin, for it is she 
who would be most concerned. I know 
her heart is large enough to mother my 
dear girl during my absence, and if 
strength and time will allow her to 
undertake this fresh charge, I think she 
will be glad to help another mother by 
doing so. Peggy is bright and clever 
like her brother, and strong on the 
whole, though her throat needs care. 
She is nearly fifteen—the age, I think, 
of your youngest girl, and we should be 
pleased to pay the same terms as we did 
for Arthur. Now, please, dear Mr. 
Asplin, talk the matter over with your 
wife, and let me know your decision as 
soon as possible.” 

Mrs. Asplin dropped the letter on 
the floor and turned to confront her 
husband. 

“Well! ” 

“Well?” 

“ It is your affair, dear, not mine. 
You would have the trouble. Could you 
do with an extra child in the house ? ” 

“ Yes, yes, so far as that goes. The 
more the merrier. I should like to help 
Arthur’s mother, but-” Mrs. As¬ 

plin leant her head on one side, and put 
on what her children described as her 

ways and means” expression. She 
was sa3dng to herself, clear out the box 
room over the study. Spare chest of 
drawers from dressing-room—cover a 
box with one of the old chintz curtains 
for an ottoman—enamel the old blue 
furniture—new carpet and bedstead, say 
five or six pounds outlay—^yes ! I think 
I could make it pretty for five pounds. 
The calculations lasted for about two 
minutes, at the end of which time her 
brow cleared, she nodded brightly, and 
said in a crisp, decisive tone, “ Yes, we 
will take her. Arthur’s throat was 
delicate too. She must use my gargle.” 

The vicar laughed softly. 

“Ah! I thought that would decide 
it. I knew your soft heart would not 
be able to resist the thought of that 
delicate throat! Well, dear, if you are 
willing, so am I. I am glad to make 
hay while the sun shines, and lay by a 
little provision for the children. How 
will they take it, do yow think ? They 
are accustomed to strange boys, but a 
girl will be a new experience. She will 
come at once, I suppose, and settle 
down to work for the autumn. Dear 
me ! dear me ? It is the unexpected 
that happens. I hope she is a nice 
child.” 

“ Of course she is. She is Arthur’s 
sister. Come ! the young folks are in 
the study. Let us go and tell them the 
news. I have always said it was my 
ambition to have half-a-dozen children, 
and now, at last, it is going to be 
gratified.” 

Mrs. Asplin thrust her hand through 
her husband’s arm, and led him out of 
the room, down the wide flagged hall, 
towards the distant room whence the 
sound of merry young voices fell 
pleasantly on the ear. 

{To he continued.) 




SOLUTION. 

Prepositions. 

A preposition is a word 

Which other words with nouns relates, 
And as its name denotes is heard 
Before the noun it dominates. 

The noun, poor thinj^, objects in case, • 
And this may partly be because 
It much dislikes the minor place 
Assigned to it by grammar’s laws. 

But if you take away its noun, 

The preposition’s altered quite. 

Into an adverb has it grown 
Which puts things in a difTrent light. 

For now this lordly part of speech 

Which erstwhile governed, needs must be 
Slave to a verb, and this should teach 
A lesson in humility. 
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EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

The general opinion seems to be that “ Pre¬ 
positions ” was a very difficult puzzle. It was 
certainly unpopular. Judging by the number of 
solutions sent in, but we were inclined to think 
that this was accounted for by the subject. 
Who wants tolearnanything aboutprej)ositions 
in the middle of summer, and who would be 
so extremely foolish as to spend any of the 
precious—not to say “ honied ”—hours over a 
grammatical puzzle ? In the summer of 1897 
about fifteen hundred individuals tried to un¬ 
ravel a page full of curious suppositions. But 
then suppositions are always dear to the girl 
mind, while prepositions seldom are, because 
they pertain to a science which the girl mind 
(as a nile) little understands. So the subject 
repelled, and as the difficulty also repelled, we 
begin to be surprised that there were any solu¬ 
tions at all. 

With these unpopular features to contend 
with, it was particularly unfortunate that the 
puzzle should have been man ed by two serious 
mistakes. In line ii no amount of solving 
ingenuity could convert gr divided by rown 
into “grown,” though a shrewd guess helped 
nearly all the solvers to the right word. In 
line 15 the minus sign should have been the 
sign of division, giving hold divided by u. 
The point of this mistake was not so widely 
apprehended, and no wonder. 

Of the rest of the puzzle little need be said. 
Probably the ninth line was the most obscure, 
and it needed a truly expert solver to discover 
that lake plus a short line (inserted in the right 
place) becomes take. The wait^ were now and 
then taken for a German band, giving the 
quaint reading, “ But if you take a German 
noun.” Obviously, the alteration that an 
English preposition would undergo if tacked 
on to a German noun would be extremely 
serious, though the precise nature of it would 
not be easy to define. Alany solvers failed to 
notice that an e was left out of different in 
line 12. The word was intended to be so 
written, with of course the addition of an 
apostrophe, because of the rhythm. 

We must not fail to thank M. T. M. for 
her exceedingly kind and encouraging letter. 
Refemng to our puzzles generally she writes : 
“ I am an invalid, and the diversion of thought 
and Interest is very welcome to me.” It is 
indeed good for us to know that even our 


more frivolous efforts can be so helpful, and 
no form of commendation could give us more 
sincere pleasure. 

We append our foreign award on Fluctua¬ 
tions. It is rather late, but we have been 
anxious to include solutions from the remotest 
parts of the word. One comes to us from 
Coomooboolaroo, wherever that may be, and 
the author mildly suggests that she is afraid 
her solutions do not arrive in time as she has 
never had honourable mention. Now that we 
allow a reasonable extension of time, we hope 
the writer will continue to solve, for if The 
Girl’s Own Paper can reach even a place 
with eight os in it so can a Puzzle Poem 
Prize. 

It is ver\^ odd, but a puzzle which is popular 
at home is certain also to be popular abroad. 
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TAME VOLES. 


Onk day last August, when strolling in a 
secluded part of my garden, I was surprised 
to see some little brown mice playing about 
and racing after each other without at all 
regarding my presence. 

I stood and watched these playful gambols, 
and soon discovered that the little animals 
were short-tailed field-mice, or voles, as 1 
believe they ought to be called. Some 
differences in structure separate the voles from 
the true mice and rats; they also differ in 
their food, the voles being almost entirely 
vegetable feeders. 

The water-rat, so called, is a vole and a 
perfectly harmless little animal. I often 
endeavour to explain this fact to farmers and 
working-men, who seem to think they have 
done something meritorious when they have 
hunted to death one of these voles, whose 
harmless diet consists chiefly of duckweed, 
flag, rushes, and other water-plants; but, 
unfortunately, it looks like a land rat, and so 
it has to suffer for the evil reputation of its 
relative. 

There are two small voles, the red field-vole 
and this commoner short-tailed species which 
inhabits my garden. 

I had often wished to catch and keep these 
little animals as pets for purposes of study ; 
and, finding some specimens already so tame, 
I began to entice them to come to a special 
place under a stone archway by daily strewing 
at exactly the same spot some oatmeal and 
canary seed. 

Very soon the tiny creatures would allow 
me to stand and watch them feeding, and I 
drew nearer and nearer until I could almost 
touch them. 

I then put a mouse-cage under the arch in 
the hope that they might accept it as a home 
and thus be led into voluntary captivity. This 
new idea met with a measure of approval, for 
one little vole scooped out a small cavity 
beneath the cage and appeared to make itself 
quite at home there, even allowing me to lift 
up the cage without moving, gazing curiously 
at me with its small black e5’es. 


This went on from August until October. 
The voles and I grew to be quite good friends ; 
but, as the colder weather would soon be 
hindering my daily visits, our friendship would 
have to "cease unless I could bring my small 
pets indoors. 

It struck me that they might be coaxed 
into captivity by another device. I placed a 



VOLE, THIRTEEN DAYS OLD. 


glass globe under the arch, containing their 
favourite . food, and a piece of wood leaning 
against the globe to enable the mice to climb 
up and leap in. 

. When I went next morning there was a 
little vole inside the globe and by no means 
frightened, for it allowed me to stroke its soft 
fur without alarm. 



1 have had great pleasure in watching the 
graceful attitudes of this small creature. It 
sits up like a squirrel holding a grain of wheat 
in its paws; then, its meal over, it thoroughly 
cleans its fur, brushes its whiskers, and ]:)er- 
forms a careful toilet before going to sleep, 
curled up in a lump of cotton wool and moss. 


My ultimate aim being to obtain some baby 
voles to be trained into absolute tameness, I 
set to work to secure a mate, and placed the 
globe as before, baited with tempting food. 

In a few days’ time I caught a second 
vole, and now Darby and Joan live happily 
together in a square glass case where they 
have room for exercise and where I can see 
and record their doings. 

All this may seem to some readers exceed¬ 
ingly trivial and not woi th writing about; 
but, seeing that we cannot be all day out-of- 
doors making observations about these and 
other subjects of study, there seems some 
use in keeping creatures in happy captivity, 
because one can th«s become ultimately 
acquainted with them and learn many facts 
about their life and habits which would other¬ 
wise be difficult or impossible to observe. 

I am now testing their liking for various 
plants, and after a time I may be able to 
make a list of the weeds they consume which 
may possibly be a set-off to the damage they 
do in other directions. 

Voles have an acute sense of smell, as I 
learn in this way. The little pair may be 
sound asleep in their bed of moss and wool, 
but I no sooner place an earthy root of 
groundsel or duckweed in their glass case 
than I see an inquisitive nose at the entrance 
of the dormitory sniffing the air, and in another 
minute out comes mousie to enjoy the feast of 
fresh greeneryi 

The winter passed by uneventfully, until on 
the morning of January 26th I heard quite 
loud growls and squeaks proceeding from the 
voles’ residence. 

The cotton-wool quivered and was up- 
heaved by unseen forces. Something serious 
must evidently be going on, so I cautiously 
interfered. 

In lifting the woollen mass I disturbed four 
little sprawling infants of a bright pink colour 
and no particular shape! They were, of 
course, speedily replaced, and I could well 
understand the state of affairs. 

The father mouse must be removed somehow 
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as he was evidently in the way and quite 
upsetting the nursery arrangements, but how 1 
was to tell which was which was a real puzzle. 

I thought I would try to learn a lesson 
from the wise king of old and see whether 
maternal love would not prove a sure test. I 
thought I would allow the vole that first 
returned to the nest to remain and place the 
other in a separate globe. 

The plan was successful, for the mother 
mouse went back to the nest at once and set 
to work to repair the dwelling which I had 
somewhat disarranged. 

The young voles were b}' no means beautiful. 
Bright red in colour, the thin hairless, almost 
transparent, skin allowed one to see the 
beating of the heart and its circulation very 
plainly. 

The head was nearly half the length of the 
body, and the eyes were, of course, closely 
shut, yet, feeble though they were, when only 
two days old the small creatures were full of 
life, and resented being touched by giving 
angry little kicks and plunges. Indeed, I 
never knew any family so forward. 


I purposely stroked and handled the four 
small mites daily so that they might grow up 
to be perfectly tame from their babyhood. In 
doing this I noted one or two rather curious 
traits of instinct. 

Whilst still quite blind, the young voles, if 
placed on a table, would invariably creep 
backwards and continue a retrograde move¬ 
ment, until at last they would have fallen over 
the edge of the table if I had allowed them to 
do so. 

I imagine nature teaches this evolution so 
that, in their native burrow, these defenceless 
w’eak young creatures may invariably retreat as 
far back as possible out of the reach of danger. 

About ten days later, whilst I was holding 
one of the young voles in my hand in order to 
take its portrait, it surprised me by sitting up 
and beginning to clean its fur and whiskers as 
carefully and neatly as if it had been a cat by 
the fireside, even licking each little paw in 
succession until its toilet was complete. The 
creature was only thirteen days old and still 
quiteblind,so it shows howsoon instinct teaches 
the important lesson of cleanliness. 


On the morning of the fourteenth day the 
little mice could see and became quite enter¬ 
prising, nibbling lettuce leaves and oatmeal 
and roaming about their small domain. A 
little later on they could feed themselves, and 
I believe I ought then to have taken away the 
hard-worked little mother, for I imagine 
family cares and worries must have accounted 
for my finding poor Joan had died on the very 
day when I purposed letting her and her mate 
have their liberty. 

I set Darby free in his old home under the 
archway, where no doubt he will soon find 
another mate, and I shall probably discover 
by their depredations in my garden that he 
has reared strong and healthy families to prey 
upon my cherished plants and trees. 

At present the young voles are by no means 
tame, and still indulge in kicking, squeaking, 
and scratching if I attempt to stroke them, 
but I have learnt a good deal about their 
domestic life and derived a great deal of 
amusement from my experiment in vole- 
rearing. 

Eliza Brightwen. 



DARBY AND JOAN. 


“OUR HERO.” 

A TAI.E OF THE FRANCO-ENGLLSH WAR NRVETY YEARS AGO. 

Bv AGNES GIBERNE, Author of “Sun, Muon and Stars,” “The Girl at the Dower House,” etc. 


CHAPTER II. 

HOW MOLLY HEARD THE NEWS. 

“ Molly, Molly, listen to me. I’ve 
something to tell you, Molly.” 

What is it ? ” 

‘‘ Put that book down. What are 
you reading ? 2 'he History of a Good 
Little Girl, Oh, I know; and there 
was a naughty boy, who tied a string 
across the stairs, and the grannie 
tumbled down and broke her leg. That’s 
all; at least, she got well again, and he 
was sorry, and never did anything 
naughty again. So now you know, and 
you can stop. Listen to me, Molly.” 

Roy jerked the book out of his twin- 
sister’s hands. It was not a handsome 
and well-illustrated volume, like those 
now in vogue, but it was bound in dull 


boards, and the woodcuts were fantasti¬ 
cally hideous. To Molly Baron, who 
had never seen anything better, such a 
volume brought delight. She loved 
reading, while Roy hated it, unless he 
found a book about battles. 

Molly had a pale little face, with large 
anxious black eyes, and short dark hair, 
brushed smoothly back. She wore a 
frock of thick blue stuff, short-waisted 
and low-necked, while her thin brown 
arms were bare. 

Nobody else was in the schoolroom, 
which served also as a playroom for the 
two children. Its furniture was scanty, 
including no easy-chairs or footstools, 
but only straight-backed hard-seated 
chairs and backless wooden stools. 
Mrs. Baron was a mother unusually 
given to the expression of tender feeling, 


in a sterner age than this of ours ; but 
even she never dreamt of permitting her 
children opportunities for lounging. 
They had to grow up straight-backed, 
whatever might befall. 

In this room Roy and Molly had done 
all their lessons together, till Roy 
reached the age of nine years; and 
the day on which he began to attend a 
day-scliool had witnessed the first deep 
desolation of little Molly’s heart. An 
ever-present dread w^as upon her of the 
coming time—she knew it must come— 
when he would be sent away to a board¬ 
ing-school, and she would be left alone. 
But as yet no date had been named to 
her, and she hugged the present condi¬ 
tion of affairs, trying to believe that it 
would go on indefinitely. 

Since Molly had read the book at 
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]jast six times already, she made no 
protest, but simply waited to hear the 
news. 

“Guess what’s going to happen. 
Guess, Molly.” 

“How can I tell? What sort of 
thing?” 

“I’m going to France—to Paris ! ” 

Roy turned head over heels, and came 
right side up again. 

'“Why? What for? Why are we 
going?” 

“ i didn’t say you. 1 said I was. 
Papa and mamma mean to take me Vvith 
them. And Den too.” 

“ And not—me ! ” 

Molly held up her head resolutely, 
trying not to let even her lips quiver. 
She gazed hard at the opposite wall. 

Roy was far too much absorbed with 
his own prospects to notice her distress. 
To leave Molly for the delights of foreign 
travel meant nothing to him, though, 
had she been the one to go, and he the 
one to stay behind, he would no doubt 
have felt differently. In all their lives 
the twins had never yet been separated 
for more than one or two nights. Natur¬ 
ally, however, when the first real separa¬ 
tion came, it would mean more to the 
girl than to the boy. Roy had to the 
full a boy’s love of novelty. 

“ We shall go over the sea, and then 
T shall know how the sailors feel. If I 
wasn’t going to be a soldier I should 
want to be a sailor; but of course I’m 
going to be what papa and Den are, 
and I like that best, only I’ve got to wait 
longer for it. And we shall stay in Paris, 
and there will be mounseers everywhere. 
Won’t that be funny? And I shall 
write and tell you all about it ”—as her 
silence dawned upon him. “ And you’ll 
have Jack and Polly, you know.” 

“ If I was going to Paris, would you 
think Jack and Polly enough instead ? ” 
demanded Molly, out of her sore heart, 
still staring fixedly at the wall. A great 
lump was struggling in her throat. 

“ But you’re not going, and I am. 
And you and Jack can have fun to¬ 
gether.” 

“Jack’s grown up; he isn’t a boy, 
like you.” Molly would have liked 
much to add, “ He isn’t my twin, Roy,” 
but at the bare idea of saying such words 
her whole heart seemed to rise up in one 
liuge billow, and very nearly swamped 
her self-control. She had to clench her 
hands and to bite her lips fiercely. If 
Roy did not care about leaving her, she 
was not going to let him see that she 
cared about losing him. 

Roy seated himself astride on a chair, 
with his face to the back, and told his 
tale. He described his position outside 
the drawing-room window, and related 
the stray words which had reached his 
ears, making no secret of the fact that 
he had done his best to hear more. A 
glitter appeared in Molly’s eyes, as she 
listened, and when the story was ended 
she said, with a catch of her breath— 

“ I think I shouldn’t be so glad to go 
if-if you—weren’t going too. And I 
shouldn’t like to be you, to have listened 
on the sly. It was mean.” 

Roy sat motionless. That view of the 
matter had not yet occurred to him. 
He dismissed Molly’s first words as un¬ 


important, being merely a girl’s un¬ 
reasonable view of things, with which he 
as a boy could not be expected to 
agree. But that he—Roy Baron, son of 
a Colonel in His Majesty’s Guards— 
should be accused of “meanness!” 
The word stung sharply. Roy always 
pictured his own future in connection 
with a scarlet coat, a three-cornered 
cocked hat, a beautiful pigtail, and the 
stiffest of military stocks to hold up his 
chin. He knew something of a soldier’s 
sense of honour, and even now he felt 
ready to fight his country’s battles. 
And that he should be accused of mean¬ 
ness—and by a girl I 

“ I do think so,” Molly added. “ It 
was horridly mean. Prying into what 
you weren’t meant to hear I And then 
coming and telling me I If I had done 
such a thing, you’d have been the first 
to call it mean.” 

Roy stood bolt upright. 

“ You needn’t have said it to me like 
that!” he said. “You might have 
told me, Molly—different, somehow. 
But I wouldn’t be mean for anything, 
and I’m going to tell papa, straight 
off.” 

Roy did not ask Molly to go with 
him, and she was keenly sensible of the 
omission. He marched off alone, carry¬ 
ing his head as high as if the military 
stock had already encircled his throat. 
When he went into the drawing-room 
there was a pause in the conversation ; 
and this seemed to show that Molly was 
in the right. She might be cross, but 
perhaps she had judged correctly. 

“ Run away, Roy,” the Colonel said. 
“ We did not send for you, and we are 
busy.” 

“ Please, sir, may I say something 
first?” Roy advanced unfalteringly, 
and stood in front of the Colonel. 

“Well, be quick, my boy. You are 
interrupting us.’’ 

Roy’s honest grey eyes met his 
father’s. “ I was out there,” he said, 
pointing to the verandah. “And I 
heard something. I didn’t think about 
its being a secret, and I listened. I 
heard about going to Paris, and I—I 
went and told Molly. And she said it 
was mean of me. And I—couldn’t be 
mean, sir! ” 

“ No, Roy, you couldn’t,” the Colonel 
answered with gravity, while delighted 
at the boy’s openness. 

“ I didn’t mean any harm ; but I sup¬ 
pose I oughtn’t to have listened. I 
won’t ever again, sir.” 

“Well, yes; of course that was wrong,” 
the Colonel said, v/ith a careful choice 
of words. “You should have told us 
that you were there. And you must not 
look upon the plan as—ahem —as quite 
settled. We are merely discussing it; 
and we might change our intentions- 

“I am sure, my dear sir, I heartily 
wish you would,” chimed in Mrs. 
Bryce. 

The Colonel made her a stately bow. 

“And if I had found you out, Roy, 
overhearing us, I should certainly have 
blamed you. But as you have volun¬ 
tarily confessed it, I ”—the Colonel 
hesitated, conscious of his wife’s plead¬ 
ing gaze—“ well, we need say no more 
about the matter. You have acted 


rightly in coming at once to me ; and 
I am convinced that you will not do 
such a thing again. Now you may run 
away.” 

Roy bounded off in the best of spirits, 
and Mrs. Bryxe remarked, “ There is 
an opportunity to give up your scheme. 
Best possible punishment for the boy. 
Were he my boy he should suffer for 
his behaviour.” 

“ But Roy is my son,” the Colonel 
said, and there w'as an accent of pride 
in his voice. 

The pretty girl, with tall feathers in 
her bonnet, glided softly out of the 
room after Roy. She did not follow 
him far. She saw him vanish in the 
direction of the garden, flourishing his 
heels like a young colt, and she went 
the other way, towards the school-room. 
For Roy had told Molly about the Paris 
plan, and Polly guessed what that would 
mean to Molly. 

Mary Keene and her brother John, 
commonly known as “Polly” and 
“Jack,” were not really cousins to Roy 
and Molly, though treated as such by 
the family. Their widowed grand¬ 
mother, Mrs. Keene, had, some four¬ 
teen 3^ears earlier, married a second 
time — rather late in life — and her 
new husband, Mr. Fairbank, had one 
daughter, Harriette, then just married 
to Captain Baron. Two or three years 
later her own grandchildren,^ Jack and 
Polly, were left orphans, *and were 
taken in permanently by Mr. and Mrs. 
Fairbank. When Mr. Fairbank died, 
some four or five years before this 
date, his twice-widowed wife took up 
her abode, with her grandchildren, in 
Bath, then a fashionable place of resi¬ 
dence for “the quality.” Jack, who 
was a year and more older than Polly 
had, at the beginning of this story, just 
been gazetted to a regiment of the line, 
which was quartered in Bath. 

Molly was very fond of Polly, and she 
had also a warm admiration for Jack ; 
but no one in the world could be to her 
like her own twin-brother, Roy; and 
Roy’s indifference to this first serious 
separation had cut her to the quick. 
When Polly entered the schoolroom, she 
at first thought that Molly had fled; 
but she detected a little heap in the 
farthest and darkest corner, and soon 
she heard the sound of a smothered sob, 
followed quickly by a second and a 
third. 

Polly waited a moment, to draw off 
her gloves, and then she made her way 
to the corner, sat down on the ground, 
and put a pair of gentle arms round the 
child. 

“O fie, little Molly, fie! This won’t 
do at all, you know. Crying to have to 
go home with me ! That is altogether 
wrong and silly. And so unkind too. 
It makes me feel half inclined to cry 
also, because I wanted to have dear little 
Molly, and now 1 know that Molly does 
not care to come. Molly, you dear 
little goose, don’t you know that people 
can’t be always and for ever together 
the whole of their lives? It isn’t the 
way of the world, dear; and you and I 
can’t alter the world to please ourselves. 
Roy is glad to go to Paris, of course ; 
and so would you be, and so should I 
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be, in his place. But everybody can’t 
go to Paris at the same time. Fie, fie, 
little Molly, to mind so much what isn’t 
worth making your eyes red about ! 
Fie, dear! Wake up, and don’t be 
doleful. Always laugh, if you can ; be¬ 
cause if you are unhappy, it makes other 
people unhappy as well. And that is 
such a pity. You don’t wish to set me 
off crying too, do you ? ” 

The elder girl’s eyes had a suspicious 
look in them of tears not far off, as she 
bent over the child. 

“ Other people have troubles, as well 
as you, little Moll. Try to believe that, 
and try to be brave. We don’t all —1 
mean, they don’t all talk about their 
troubles always. It is of no use. Things 
have to be borne, and crying does no 
good. So stop the tears, Molly, and 
hold up your head, and think how nice 
it will be to see my grandmother and 
Jack, and the Bath Pump-room, and all 
the fine ladies and gentlemen walking 
about in their smart clothes.” 

A squeeze of Molly’s arms came in 
reply. 

“ There will be Admiral and Mrs. 
Peirce to see, for the Admiral is now at 
home, and they are in Bath—and little 
Will Peirce, who soon is to be a middy 
in His Majesty’s Navy. And Jack shall 
show himself to you in his new scarlet 
coat. You would not think how well he 
looks in it. I am proud of him, and so 
must you be; for Jack is everything in 
the world to me. No, not quite every¬ 
thing, but a great deal, as Roy is to 
you. Yet, I do not expect always to 
keep Jack by my side. He will have to 
go sorTiC day, and he will have to fight 
for old England. And when that day 
comes, J shall bid him farewell with 
a smile; for I would not be a drag upon 
him, nor wish to hold him back. And 
Roy will go also ; and you will bear it 
bravely, little Moll. I am sure you will 
—like a soldier’s daughter.” 

The soft caressing voice, the cool 
rose-leaf cheek against her own, the 
lovely dark eyes smiling upon her, all 
comforted poor Molly’s sore heart; and 
she clung to Polly, and cried away more 
than half her pain. 

“Don’t tell Roy,” she petitioned 
presently. “He doesn’t mind, and he 
must not think that I do.” 

“ Why not ? That is naughty pride, 
Molly. It is always the women who 
care, not the men.” Polly held up her 
head, and a far-away look crept into 
the soft eyes. “ Dear, you must expect 
it to be so. Men have so much to do 
and to think about. But we have time 
to grieve, when they go away to fight; 
and they are always so glad to go.” 

“Are they ? ” a deep and quiet voice 
asked, close to her side, and Poll}^ 
started strangely. For a moment her 
tiny shell-pink ears became crimson, and 
then she looked up, smiling. 

“ How do you do. Captain Ivor ? ” 

Denham Ivor in his uniform—large- 
skirted military coat, black gaiters. 


white breeches, pig-tail, and gold-laced 
cocked hat in hand—looked even taller 
than out of it, and at all times he was 
wont to overtop the average man. He 
had a fine face, well browned, with 
regular features and dark eyes, ordin¬ 
arily calm, and he bore his head in a 
stately fashion, while his manners were 
marked by a grave courtesy, which 
might seem strange beside modern free¬ 
dom. As he looked down upon Polly, a 
subdued glow awoke in those earnest 
eyes. 

Polly had not sprung up. She was 
still kneeling on the floor beside Molly, 
and her slim figure in its white frock 
looked very child-like. The flush had 
died as fast as it had arisen. Molly was 
clinging to her, with hidden face, and 
for an instant the fresh voice failed to 
reach the younger girl’s understanding. 
Then Molly became aware of another 
spectator, and quitting her hold, she 
fled from the room. Polly rose irrace- 
fiilly. 

“We will now go to the drawing¬ 
room,” she suggested. 

“ Nay, wait a moment, I entreat. One 
instant”—and the bronzed face had 
g-rown positively pale. “ I beseech of 
you to listen to me. For indeed, I 
have somewhat to say which I can no 
longer resolve to keep to myself. No, 
not even for one more day. Somewhat 
that you alone can answer, thereby 
making me the most happy or the most 
miserable of men.” 

A tiny gleam came to Polly’s down¬ 
cast eyes. 

“ If you have aught that is weighty to 
say, it may be that I could but refer you 
to my grandmother,” she suggested 
demurely. 

“But perhaps you can divine what 
that weighty thing is. And what if 
already 1 have written to your grand¬ 
mother ; and if she has consented to my 
suit ? ” 

Young ladies did not give themselves 
away too cheaply in those days. Polly 
was barely eighteen ; but, for all that, 
she had a very dainty air of dignity. 
And if, during past weeks, she had gone 
through some troublous hours, recog¬ 
nising how much she cared for Captani 
Ivor, and wondering, despite his marked 
attentions, whether he seriously cared 
for her, she was not going to admit as 
much in any haste to the individual in 
question. So she dropped an elegant 
little curtsey, and asked, with the most 
innocent air imaginable— 

“Then, pray, sir, what may be your 
will ? ” 

“ Sweet Polly, may I speak ? ” 

A solid square stool—well adapted for 
present purposes—was close at hand, 
and promptly down upon this with both 
knees went the tall grenadier, in the 
most approved fashion of his day. Sweet 
Polly could not long stand out against 
his earnest pleading. So, with a show 
of coy reserve, she gradually yielded, 
intimating that she did like him just 


a little; that some day ot other she 
thought she could be his wife; that 
meantime she would somehow manage 
to keep him in her memory. 

“And next week 3mu are away to 
Paris!” she said, perhaps secretly 
wondering why he did not prefer to 
spend his leave in Bath. “ For a whole 
long fortnight! ” 

“ I could wish that I were not going. 
But all is arranged and the Colonel 
desires it. I must not fail him now at 
the last. If I can see my way to return 
at the end of a se’night, I will assuredly 
do so. If not—I shall still have a fort¬ 
night after my return. I shall know 
what to do with that time, sweetheart.” 

It is to be feared that Polly found 
small leisure thereafter for meditating 
on the childish woes of little Molly, so 
full was her head of the brave young 
Grenadier Captain, who had vowed to 
devote his life to her. 

Just one or two weeks of separation, 
and then she would have him with her 
again ; and hers would be the ineffable 
delight of showing oft' this gallant lover 
among all her Bath friends. How they 
would one and all envy Polly ! 

A small touch of feminine vanity no 
doubt crept in here, though Polly’s 
whole girlish heart was given to Den¬ 
ham. But in his deeper love for her 
there was no thought of what others 
might say. He would, of course, be 
proud of the fair creature whom he had 
won ; 5^et in his love there was no room 
found for the puerile element. It per¬ 
vaded the man’s entire being. 

Fie stood very much alone in the 
world as regarded kinship, having been 
left an orphan at an early age, under 
the guardianship of Colonel Baron, his 
father’s cousin, and having no brothers, 
sisters or other near relatives. The 
Barons’ house had been, ever since 
Colonel Baron’s marriage, a home to 
him ; and while Colonel Baron was in 
some sense almost as his father, Mrs. 
Baron occupied rather the position of an 
elder sister. To Roy and Molly, Denham 
had always been like a brother. He 
had seen a good deal of both Polly and 
Jack in their childhood, but during later 
years he had been much on service 
abroad; and his first view of Polly 
Keene, his quondam playmate, trans¬ 
formed into a grown-up young lady, had 
been but a few weeks before this date. 
Denham had lost his heart to her in the 
first half-hour of their renewed acquain¬ 
tance ; and Polly soon discovered that 
he was the one man in the world who 
had her happiness in his keeping. 

Despite the warm affection of his 
Baron cousins, Denham had possessed 
hitherto none as absolutely his own. 
Now that he had won “ Sweet Polly,” 
life would wear for him a new aspect. 

And when, three or four days later, 
good-byes were said, no voice whispered 
to him or to Polly, how long-drawn-out 
a separation lay ahead. 

( 7 h he ccmtinued.) 
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MARY’S PART. 

By william T. SAWARD. 


Not only in that village home 
To minister to many needs; 
Fulfil the tasks that hourly come, 
Or meditate along the meads ; 


Bring sunshine to a darkened life ; 

Make home the sweetest place on earth ; 
Fresh smiles to smooth away the strife, 

Or gather for the time of dearth. 

She trained her ear to catch the strains 
Of all the harps on Sion’s Hill ; 

Where Jordan’s sacred valley drains 
The tiny streamlets as they fill. 

The Homeland, cumbered round with care— 
Trees, flowers and rivers—useless things— 
No voices on the evening air, 

No twilight and the peace it brings— 


A clump of trees, a scarp of rock, 

A long, low valley, colourless; 

Clouds in a heav}" sky, that mock 

J hoLights tinged with their own bitterness. 

But, passion-hushed, the quiet mind. 

Attuned to Wisdom’s sweeter way. 

Hears, even in the sobbing wind, 

The promise of a better day. 

Thus higher wisdom teaches still 
A lowliness of mind and heart; 

The sweet subservience of the Will, 

The gladness of that better part.' 




CHRONICLES OF AN ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN RANCH. 

By MARGARET INNES. 


CHAPTER 1. 

It has been suggested that the experiences of 
some English people in search of and on 
a ranch in California might be of interest 
to others, especially, perhaps, to those who 
are looking about more or less anxiously 
to find some promising opening for the 
future of their bo3’s, and who, seeing the 
Old World so crowded, and realising the 
difficulty of finding a possible niche at home, 
may desire to try an altogether new life in the 
New World. 

Many ffithers and mothers, also like our¬ 
selves, would fain discover, if possible, some 
w'ay of keeping their boys beside them ; some 
business which they can work together, and 
in which they may find a satisfiictoiy livelihood 
for all. Of course, I am speaking of those 
who have no well-established family business 
or firm ; for them many difficulties and 
anxious questions are solved. 

These were the reasons, together with the 
delicate health of our two boys, and my own 
long-standing lung trouble, which, after much 
thought and study, led us to pack up all our 
worldly goods, label them “Settlers’ effects,” 
and start off on the weaiy long journey of 
6,oqq miles, to the land of sunshine, on the 
Pacihc coast. Plaving some acquaintances 
living at a little summer holiday place on the 
coast, and within some seventeen miles of the 
busy and enterprising town of Los Angeles, 
we decided to go there, and, if convenient, 
make it our headquarters while looking about 


and getting all possible information on the 
important subject of ranching. 

We arrived about the end of October, when 
the heat of summer was over; for even on the 
coast, the glare of full summer is trying to 
people coming from northern latitudes. 

But we found the climate most exquisite all 
the winter. The sunshine was perfectly 
glorious; the colours, the distances and the 
sunsets were like fairyland. Indeed, they 
were quite an excitement to us, and we would 
often come to a sudden standstill in our 
evening walks to watch the splendid trans¬ 
formation scene, saying how exaggerated 
everyone would thinlc our descriptions, if we 
tried to put them all down exactly, on paper. 
It is true Holman Hunt had such colours in 
his pictures of Palestine, but it needs a genius 
to make such impossible colours accepted as 
realities. 

The little town is built near the edge of the 
bluffs, and it was delightful to sit under the 
eucalyptus trees and look out at the sea, so 
wonderfully blue, with its broad white fringe 
all round the bay, where the big rollers broke 
on the 3'ellow' sands, and rushed away up the 
level shore. 

The happine.ss too of all the living creatures 
seemed quite infectious. AVe saw' flocks of 
dainty wee sea-ducks, tumbling and swimming 
about in the sea, just where tlie huge rollers 
broke, vying w'ith each other in the show of 
bravery, going under wdth the huge crest of a 
w'ave and bobbing up again, so rapidly, and 
wdth a jaunty toss of the head. Enormous 


golden brown butterflies came floating dowm 
the soft air and hung over the wdiite surf. 

Schools of porpoises made the most demon¬ 
strative show* of enjoyment, jumping high out 
of the sea and careering round, in a i-ushing 
mass, that would churn up the water as they 
went into a perfect wdiirlpool. Here and there, 
in the quiet evening, the head of a friendly 
seal would aj^pear silently, and then go under 
W’ithout a ripple. 

Stately, solemn-looking pelicans, too, flew^ 
past constantly, always in single file, as 
though they were going to some grave and 
imj:)ortant function. There w^ere crowds of 
blue birds, looking like jewels in the bright 
sunshine ; and the humming-birds made quite 
a noise wdth their w'ee wings round our honey¬ 
suckle-covered verandah. 

Every living thing seemed to have just 
discovered how' gay and charming a thing life 
was. 

AJl this helped to give us a very favourable 
impression of the new land, and to heal a 
little the painful home-sickness and longing 
that beset us almost at once, when we reali.sed 
more and more the strangeness of much 
around us. 

Finding, on arriving there, that this little 
tow’n w^ould suit us for some months, we 
“rented” a pretty little house of seven or 
eight rooms, with a good verandah, shaded 
with honeysuckle, and a small garden, for 
which we paid thirty dollars a month. 

Many of the ranchers from the inland 
valleys come there for three or four of the 
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summer months, as the heat is then almost 
unendurable anywhere out of reach of the sea 
breeze. We had been advised to bring a 
servant with ns from England; for help of 
every kind is very expensive, all over the 
States, and especially in California. The 
usual wages are twenty-five dollars a month 
for women servants, and thirty to forty dollais 
for a Chinaman. 

Unfortunately we were not able to bring a 
well tried and trusted servant, but had to 
content ourselves with choosing the best we 
could from a large number who, tempted by 
the high wages, came to be interviewed, in 
answer to our advertisement; but only veiy 
few of the applicants were at all suitable. 

The usual plan as to the fare—vvdiich is of 
course expensive—is to make a cleai and 
binding arrangement with the girl engaged; 
that it shall come out of her first six months’ 
wage, also that she shall give a promise to 
stay at least two years, and that after this 
period she shall receive the full California 
wage, having, meanwhile, been paid somewhat 
less. These an-angements were all made, 
most clearly in our case, and were at once 
forgotten by our carefully chosen maid. She 
was an absolute failure, so far as we weie 
concerned, and as few' people out here ask 
any character when engaging a servant, it was 
quite easy for her to get another place at once 
at the usual high wages and simply march oft 
and leave us ; wdiich she did. 

Our house agent, a kindly Englishman, 
w’ho had been many years in California, told 
us that even if we desired to go to law about 
it, the case would most certainly be given 
against us. The jury would be composed of 
nicn, all more or less of the same class as our 
servant, and their sympathies would be with 
her, and we should not have the least chance 
of getting justice. 

It was rather comforting, at the time, to 
find how many others among our acquaint¬ 
ances had gone' through the same experience ! 

Before this catastrophe came about, how¬ 
ever, we had been exceedingly busy visiting 
innumerable ranches and examining possible 
and impossible land that was waiting to be 
made into ranches. We saw most of the 
well-known “ settled-up ” parts, and many 


lovely valleys and foothills which were said 
to be the coming fruit districts of the near 
future. 

It takes some years for English eyes to get 
accustomed to the bareness of the hills of 
California, or to find out the true beauty of 
these dried-up looking slopes. Once the love 
for them begins, however, it growls at a great 
pace, and one discovers constantly fresh 
wonder and charm in them. Surely no other 
hills have the gift of holding the splendid 
sunset colours with such transtiguring power. 
Even the Alps cannot outrival them in this. 
But at first it is their uncompromising bare¬ 
ness, dryness and barrenness which hurts 
one’s sensitiveness. We were also disagi'ee- 
ably impressed by the tracts of waste ground, 
lying promiscuously among the more finished 
streets, and all scattered over with empty tins 
and other rubbish, giving a decided effect of 
disorder and unkemptness, even though the 
neighbouring, houses might be pretty and 
have dainty gardens. Some of the older 
established fruit districts were very prosperous 
looking, and had quite a busy social life. But 
our minds were quite made up, that of what 
the land had to offer, we would, without 
hesitation, choose a real country life, free and 
untrammelled, in one of the less settled 
neighbourhoods. 

However we conscientiously went to see 
all the most promising parts, and in this way 
we learnt a great deal. W' e found that in this 
part of Southern California the heat during 
the summer months was so very great, that all 
who had the means to do so, left these inland 
valleys and came every summer to the coast 
for three or four months, leaving a reliable 
man in charge, and also going back and 
forward several times to see that everything 
was being well cared for. To many people 
this would be no drawback, but only a 
pleasant change. We did not wish, however, 
to settle in any place where we should be 
absolutely compelled to leave home for so 
long everv vear. 

Another disadvantage of buying a ranch in 
one of these established parts is the very high 
price demanded for all such land. Howevei, 
it is an open question whether it really costs 
more in the end to buy a leady-planted and 


bearing ranch at the very high figure generally 
quoted. 

If you buy in a less settled neighbourhood 
the rough untouched land at a tenth of the 
piice—which would be about the cost of good 
land with water—there is the hard work of 
clearing and grading, laying out, planting and 
piping it. Then the long waiting before the 
trees can bring in any income, and when house¬ 
hold and ranch expenses hr^e to be met, 
must be counted as so much more money 
invested. It is just here that so many sad 
failures occur. 

There has been so much exaggeration about 
the wonders of California, that those who 
have caught from such one-sided accounts the 
fever of longing for the sunshine and free life, 
do not make allowance for this necessarily 
long pause before any income is possible from 
a ranch. Thus it co'mes to pass that so many 
ranches are mortgaged ; and when a ranch is 
mortgaged, it is a hopeless business for the 
poor rancher who has worked so hard at his 
unaccustomed labour. 

It has been said that small fruit—benies of 
diflerent kinds—may be grown meanwhile, 
and that the profits from these will help out 
the expenses until the ranch trees bear. If 
you are made of cast iron, you may possibly 
be able to give the necessary work to your 
ranch, and at the same time cultivate small 
Iruit; but if you come from the ordinary 
comfortable middle-class at home, you cannot 
have the strength or resistance to stand this 
additional toil. 

I believe there is a vague but sanguine idea 
among those at home, bitten by the Cali¬ 
fornian fever, that you have only to plant 
trees or vegetables and then sit down com¬ 
fortably in the sunshine and wait for them to 
grow, condescending eventually to put aside 
your book and your pipe for a little while, 
and gather in all the rich harvest which this 
wonderful climate has produced for you. 
This is not so. Ranching is rea.lly hard 
work, and moreover the greatest strain of the 
life to men coming from a different climate, 
is that all this unaccustomed labour has to 
be done in the hot glare of unbroken sun¬ 
shine. 

(To he continued.) 


It Strikes one as Remarkable. 

A train starts daily, let us say, from San 
Francisco to New York, and one daily fiom 
New York to San Francisco, the journey 
lasting seven days. How many trains will a 
traveller meet in journeying from San Francisco 
to New York 

It appears obvious at the first glance that 
the traveller must meet seven trains—and that 
is the answer which will be given by nine girls 
out of ten to whom the question is new. 

The fact is overlooked that every day during 
the journey a fresh train is starting from the 
other end, whilst there are seven on the way 
to begin with. The traveller will, therefore, 
meet not seven trains but fourteen. 

The Two Sacks. 

“At our birth, the satirical elves 
Two sacks from our shoulders suspend: 
The one holds the faults of ourselves ; 
The other, the faults of our friend. 

The first we w^ear under our clothes 
Out of sight, out of mind, at the back ; 

The last is so under our nose. 

We know every scrap in the sack.” 

Imitated from Pheedrus. 


VARIETIES. 

In Debt for Ever. 

A man who owes a shilling, proceeds to pay 
it at the rate of sixpence the first day, three¬ 
pence the second day, three half-pence the 
next, three farthings the next, and so on— 
paving each day half the amount he paid the 
day before. 

'Supposing him to be furnished with counters 
of small value, so as to be able readily to pay 
fractions of a penny, how long would it take 
him to pay the shilling t 

The answer is that be would never pay it. 
It is true that he would pay elevcnpence- 
farthing in four days, but after that his progress 
would be slow and he could never get out of 
debt. 

Good Verses bv a Bad Poet. 

Few things in Dryden or Pope, it has been 
remarked, are finei* than the following lines by 
a man whom they both continually laughed at 
—Sir Richard Blackmore— 

“ Exhausted travellers, that have undergone 

The scorching heats of Life’s intemperate 
zone. 

Haste for refreshment to their beds beneath 

And stretch themselves in the cool shades 
of Death.” 


Love of Country. 

“ The love we bear our country is a root, 
Which never fails to bring forth golden fruit; 
’Tis in the mind an everlasting spring. 

Of glorious actions which become a king— 
Not less become a subject. ’Tis a debt 
Which bad men, though they pay not, 
can’t forget; 

A duty which the good delight to p^iy>^ 
And everv man can practise every day.” 

Churchill. 

The Passing Cloud. 

Cloud and storm only intimate the passing 
commotion needful to purify the air and the 
water; and compared with the azure depths 
above and below, they are superficial and 
transitory. They retire, and the beautiful 
blue of' heaven reappears, and the ocean 
again becomes a sapphire foundation on which 
the sun scatters his jewels of light with regal 
lavishness. 

And so no dark trial, no grievous judgment, 
can cross our sky without revealing some spot 
of heavenly blue in the midst of it, or if 
concealed for a moment, breaking forth again 
with greater brightness and beauty. 

Rtro. Dr. Hu^h Macmillan. 
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CHINA MARKS. 

ENGLISH PORCELAIN. 


PART I. 

The name porcelain is derived from tlie 
Italian porcella 7 ta, signifying a cowrie shell, 
on account of the delicate translucent glaze 
on its surfiice. At how early a date the 
manufacture of pottery began in this country, 
before the Roman invasion, is not absolutely 
known. In the Anglo-Saxon times the 
pottery of the Celtic tribes was confined to 
the manufacture of cinerary urns and very 
common utensils of household use; as they 
preferred the employment of glass and horn 
for drinking purposes, and metal or wood for 
solid food. In the thirteenth century pottery 
was reinstated in public favour; and a great 
advance was made in the art, a glaze being 
employed from the fourteenth to the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, when a new descrip¬ 
tion of pottery was invented, a salt-glazed stone¬ 
ware, which came into the market with impor¬ 
tations of Italian fayence and oriental porcelain. 

It was not until the good Pere d’Entrecolles 
introduced into this country the learning of 
that ancient Empire of China, in the mysteries 
of the ceramic art, that our own ideas became 
enlarged and elevated above the improvements 
made in our potteries. The Pere, being a 
resident in a district distinguished for its 
porcelain manufactories, sent samples to his 
own country (a.d. 1727, 1729,) with informa¬ 
tion as to the substances employed at King- 
te-Chin, for which kilns affording greater 
heat and suitable for firing the differently- 
coloured enamels were emplo3'ed. 

Hard paste was made at Plymouth, Bristol 
and Lowestoft, and the soft paste at Chelsea, 
Bow, Derby, Nantgarw, Liverpool, Pinxton, 
Swansea, Rockingham, Worcester, Shropshire 
and Staffordshire ; felspar being superadded 
in the latter two manufactories. The soft 
paste is produced from an alkaline flux, com¬ 
bining chalk, bone-ash, sand or gv’^psum. 

StR ATFORD-LE- Bo W. 

At Stratford-le-Bow(called “New Canton”) 
soft-paste china was produced in the old 
pottery works, believed to have been estab¬ 
lished in 1730, though little is known of them 
till 1744, when Edward Heylin and Thomas 
Frye, a painter, took out the first patent, and 
a second in 1749* The marks attributed to 
these works are as here illustrated. 




^ 



The glaze on the Bow ware was very 
brilliant, but sometimes erred in point of 
thickness. The blue china was generally 
decorated with birds, flowers, figures and 
Chinese landscapes. A pattern of hawthorn 
was a favourite, consisting of two sprigs 
united. The bow and arrow mark is usually 
found on small objects, and the dagger and 
anchor, with a crescent at times, appears on 
figures. A small blue crescent, with the 
horns turned up, have also been used. Tlie 
monogram of Thomas Frye, sometimes re¬ 
versed, identified some figures from the Bow 
works at a date previous to 1760. Many 
variations of Frye’s signature have been used 
by the workmen of this factory ; too many for 
the space at disposal in these columns. It 
was canied on for many years by IMessrs. 
Crowther and Weatherby, who emjfloyed 
some ninety painters, of whom one was 
Thomas Craft. The Bow paste is very hard 
and compact, and therefore heavy. But the 
most delicate ware was also produced ; as in 
cups and saucers, which were like egg-shells 
in thinness, and of a milky whiteness. 

Under Thomas Frye the china was brought 
to great perfection. It was after him we 
find that the works passed into the hands of 
Weatherby and Crowther, and were closed by 
the bankruptcy of the latter in 1763, Weatherby 
having died the previous year. 

I may observe that sprigged tea-sets, Dresden 
sprigs and white bud sprigs—all very popular 
patterns—were largely produced at Bow, in 
addition to landscapes and dragon seiwices ; 
also statuettes and groups of figures, vases, etc. 

Chelsea Porcelain Works. 

The Chelsea manufacture of china is said to 
date from Cenvirons, 1745-49, but a species of 
porcelain was produced in a glass factory at 
Chelsea in 1676, established there by some 
Venetians, patronised by the then Duke of 
Buckingham. Clay from Dorsetshire, sand 


from the Isle of Wight and kaolin, and 
chinastone from Cornwall and Devonshire, 
were employed at this factor\\ An anchor 
sometimes barbed, and at other times witli 
amulets, and one within a double circle; as 
also a triangle, with the name “Chelsea,” 
and the date “1745” beneath it, were the 
mark.s chosen to distinguish this ware. On 
the finest specimens the anchor is gilt, on 
those of second quality in red, brown or 
purple upon the glaze. 



The porcelain of Chelsea bears some resem¬ 
blance to that of Venice of about the same 
date—the Cozzi period, 1780—which is 
natural, the founders of the manufactory 
haHng been Venetians; and the porcelain 
produced there stands amongst the very first 
of our English ceramic works in every respect, 
ranking higher than that of Bristol. The 
workmen were originally procured from Bow, 
Burslem and other works ; the china manu¬ 
facture being carried on at first by William 
the Duke of Cumberland and Sir Everard 
Faulkenor, the latter dying in 1755 or 1758, 
and the former in 1765, when Sprimont 
became sole proprietor. Three blemishes, or 
spots, characterise the china of this factory, 
appearing at equal distances where the glaze 
has been removed, apparently by contact with 
what the article rested upon. 

The work executed at the Chelsea factory 
ranked in the highest place that was ever 
attained at others in this country. It was 
greatly admired by W'edgwood, and was 
scarcely inferior to the best at Sevres. The 
whole contents of the manufactory were sold 
by auction by M. Sprimont on his retirement ; 
Mr. Duesbury purchasing the house, etc., and 
the remainder of the stock was sold by Christie 
and Ansell in 1779. 

One of the earliest of the Chelsea marks is 
here given shouung the date ; and two anchors 
side by side and one inverted, in gold, is only 
found on the finest examples. 



The early productions of Chelsea were of 
soft paste, and the glaze was thick and creamy, 
much of the white ground being left without 
decoration. The pieces with the hleu de 
Vi 72 ce/i 7 teSj the peacock green and turquoise 
blue, copied from the Sevres ceramists, were 
of later date. Those of claret-colour are very 
rare. All these self-coloured examples are 
highly gilt. 

{To he contmiied.) 
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THE GIRUS OWN RARER. 


RINGS LOST AND FOUND. 

By DORA DE BLAQUIERE. 


OTHING IS more curious 
and interesting in the 
changes and chances 
of the world than 
the stories of things 
“lost and found.” 
One constantly hears 
of such on the best 
authority, being told 
by people in whom 
one has the most 
perfect confidence, and who have no reason 
to deceive us. Nearly everyone has tales 
of this kind to tell you when once they 
understand your interest in the subject, and 
generally they are about some article of 
jewelry, and nearly always of finger-rings. 

I have a large number of notes taken down 
from people’s own lips, some of which would 
be too strange to be believed if you did not 
know the character of the narrator. Tales of 
what we call coincidences, of dreams, of 
apparitions, all connected with the recover)^ of 
certain articles, appear in the collection, but 
in the following papers I shall try to avoid 
taxing your powers of belief too severely, for 
though I may believe what has been related to 
me, you, not having had my experiences and 
knowledge of my sources of information, would 
probably refuse to credit them. 

One of the most remarkable tales of rings 
lost and found is that told of the discovery, in 
June, 1820, of the signet-ring of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, in the ruins of the Castle of Fother- 
ingay. The finder was a workman named 
Robert Wyatt, formerly a private in the 
Prince of Wales’s 3rd Foot. In latter years he 
gained bis living as a guide to the ruins of the 
castle, and often related to visitors how he 
assisted in the digging-up of the drawbridge 
and the filling-up of the moat; and that a 
Scottish gentleman had measured out the 
banqueting-hall, where the Queen was executed, 
and found it correct, and finally, how the ring 
was found by himself. It is supposed to have 
beenswept away with theblood-stainedsawdust, 
and to have fallen from her finger during the 
last agonies of her violent death. Wyatt died 
in September, 1862, at the good age of 83. 
It has an inscription, /.e., “ Flenri L. Darnley, 
15615,” the monogram of FI and M bound 
up in a true lovers’ knot, and within the 
hoop the lion of Scotland on a crowned 
shield. 

This ring was exhibited at the Stuart Ex¬ 
hibition in 1889 {No. 337 in the catalogue), 
but the description is not quite accurate. It 
was in the collection of Mr. Waterlow, of 
Walton Hall, Yorkshire, and a full account is 
given in the Archcvological Journal, vol. xy., 
p. 253, and also in Archaologia, vol. xxxiii., 
p. 355. No doubt seems to be entertained 
that it was Mary’s nuptial ring, as well as the 
betrothal one, the date “ 1565 ” being that of 
their engagement, and they were married the 
following year. 

Mary’s rings, indeed, seem to have been 
addicted to being lost, for I saw at the Peter¬ 
borough Exhibition, in 1887, a ring lent by 
Lord Wantage, found in the garden of Sywell 
Hall, which is believed to have been given by 
her to one of her attendants there. It has the 
motto “ Treloyalement 7 nasonvyeynA' engraved 
inside, and is of fine gold. A thumb signet¬ 
ring was found at Borthwick Castle, with her 
cipher on it, “ M.R.,” and is believed to have 
been lost during her stay at the castle, to which 
she fled with Bothwell, 1567. This was at the 
same exhibition. 

Though called a signet-ring, it is well to say 
here that a signet-nng used by her is now in 


the British Museum, which was formerly the 
property of Queen Charlotte, and subsequently 
belonged to the Duke of York. The betrothal 
ring, however, is not a signet, though it might 
have been used for sealing. 

Another interesting case of a ring lost and 
found is that of Dean Bargrave’s signet, who 
was Dean of Canterbury in the days of Crom¬ 
well. This ring was probably eitlier lost or 
hidden in the deanery garden when the dean 
was seized by Cromwell’s Roundheads, and 
dragged to the Fdeet Prison. It was found a 
few years ago, and was recognised by its 
appearance in the portrait of the dean, who 
has it on his finger. The portrait now hangs 
in the dean’s study at Canterbury. 

In nearly all the cases I am about to relate, 

I have the names and addresses of the 
narrators, and all of them are apparently true, 
and quite to be relied u]:>on. The first one 
was told me by the daughter of an old lady, 
who was the daughter of a clergyman 
in Essex, and nearly related to one of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury. She was walking 
in the garden of the rectory one day, not long 
before her marriage, when in some way a ring 
she was wearing slipped from her finger, and 
no searching availed to recover it. Apparently 
it was lost for ever. The path was an ordinary 
gravelled garden walk, and there seemed no 
place where even so small an object could have 
found a sheltering to conceal it. The next 
year, after her marriage, she was paying a visit 
to her father at the rectory, and was walking 
down the same path in the garden, when she 
saw the lost ring lying on the ground in front 
of her. From the* same authority I heard two 
other stories, the first of a ring lost in a hay- 
field while the hay-making was going on. 
After an interval had elapsed of a year and a 
half, one morning the coachman came in with 
the lost ring in his hand. He said he had 
been cutting out hay from the stack, and had 
felt something hard against the edge of his 
cleaver, and on putting in his hand, he had 
immediately discovered the ring. The second 
story was not of a ring, however, but of 
a very valuable scarf-pin, lost by a great fox- 
hunter while riding through a gap in a hedge. 
The next year the same ground was gone 
over, and the same gap revisited, which re¬ 
minded the owner of his lost pin. Fie dis¬ 
mounted from his horse, and after a short 
search, found his ])in, which was sticking 
upright in the ground near the hedge. 

Many of these modern stories of lost and 
found sound like repetitions of old ones— 
“ chestnuts,” in fact. But they are not; and 
in this matter, as well as in others of a 
diflerent kind, history appears to repeat itself. 
The Canadian story which follows is one of 
these, but it is quite a new one. It was told 
me by a friend, and confirmed by her husband, 
and by the original letter containing the 
account of the dream, which came from far- 
off Assiniboinia. 

The tale begins with a family who dwelt on 

a farm by the lake of J-in Ontario ; but 

finding that the roclcy land on its shores was 
not conducive to successful farming, they 
moved up to the Great North-West and took 
up fresh land in Assiniboinia. The family 
consisted of the father and mother, their son 
and his wife, and several children, and my 
tale relates to the son’s wife only, who had 
lost, some years before her departure, in the 
garden of the old home, her wedding-ring. 
To a woman it will not be at all wonderful 
to hear that this loss was a subject of great 
concern, and also somewhat superstitious fear ; 
for by many people such a loss is thought to 


be an omen of ill-luck. .Some of the family 

still remained on the lake of J-, a married 

daughter, the sister-in-law of the loser of the 
ring. One morning, about two years after 
the departure of her family, she had a 
letter from her brother’s wife, to beg her to go 
across the lake to the old homestead, for she 
had had a very vivid dream about the lost 
ring ; and in this dream she had seen it, lying 
at the root of a white flower, a phlox, she 
thought, which grew on the right side of the 
front door, close to the wall of the house and 
the door-step. 

A few days after the receipt of this letter, 

Mrs. B-and her husband rowed across the 

lake and visited the old farm. It had never 
been let, and a buyer in those regions is hard 
to find ; so the garden paths were overgrown, 
and the house neglected and forlorn; but 
growing by the front door-step there was a 
white phlox in full bloom, and taking the spade 
they had brought with them, they dug it up, 
and* at its roots they found the lost wedding- 
ring. 

I also gleaned another stoiy in Canada of 
the same kind. A worthy alderman of a 
small town in Ontario was digging potatoes 
in his garden one summer morning, in the 
year 1894. His wife had several times sum¬ 
moned him to breakfast, but on her last 
summons he declared he could not come until 
he had dug up one more hill. When he 
finally came in to breakfast he brought with 
him a ring which she had lost in the garden 
seven years before, and which he had un¬ 
earthed in that last potato hill. 

A story which I thought veiy remarkable 
was told me the other day, and happened, I 
believe, at Hastings. A maidservant in the 
family of a resident found a brooch in the 
street, and as it was both pretty and rather 
valuable, an advertisement was put into a 
local paper by the finder, who wished to dis¬ 
cover the owner, but without success. Two 
years elapsed, and the girl and her mistress 
both agreed that there was no hope of an 
owner turning up, and so she wore it. The 
very first day she put it on she went out, and 
walking down one of the main roads into 
Blastings, she met a lady who, looking at her 
closely, said, coming up to her, “ I think you 
are wearing my brooch.” The wonderful part 
of this story is that the lady was only a 
visitor, and had not been in Hastings since 
the day she had lost her brooch, two years 
before. 

A writer in the Globe, a short time ago, 
gave a very remarkable account of a coinci¬ 
dence which is said to have been quite 
authenticated. A lady finding that the 
setting of a valuable ring had become insecure, 
entrusted it to a lad in her service to take it 
to the jewellers to be repaired. She lived on 
her estate at a short distance from the 
neighbouring town, and on his way the 
messenger had to cross a wooden bridge over 
a stream m the park. This, of course, pre¬ 
sented the usual attraction. The boy lingered, 
and bethinking him of his charge, took the 
ring from the case for a closer inspection. 
But ill-luck followed him, for the ring sud¬ 
denly slipped from his hold, and falling on a 
muddy bank, disappeared from view. The 
lad searched in vain; and being apprehensive 
that he might be charged with its theft, 
absconded from his situation and went to sea. 
Being a quick and handy boy, he grew into 
an energetic and enterprising man ; settled in 
a colony, and in the course of time realised 
a large fortune. Returning to England, he 
found the estate on which he had fonnerly 
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JAP DOLL SCENT SAC LILTS. 


served was in the market, whereupon lie 
bought it and took up his residence in the 
Manor House. 

Walking through his grounds one day with 
a friend, they came to the scene of the lost 
ring, and he related the story which had 
indirectly led to his present position. “ And 
that is the very spot where it dropped,” 
said he, thrusting his stick into the bank. 
The lost ring was found upon the stick when 
it was withdrawn. It had actually impaled 
the lost jewel, which was its own startling 
verification of the story. The strange part of 


this tale is that the loser should have been the 
finder, for there is nothing marvellous in the 
misadventure until we come to the finding of 
the ring. 

One of the interesting things shown at the 
vStuart Exhibition was the keys of Lochleaven 
Castle. I am sure my readers will all remember 
the romantic story of Queen Mary’s escape 
from thence in 1568, with the help of young 
Douglas, who locked the gates to prevent 
pursuit, and then threw the keys into the 
lake, where they lay until discovered in 1805. 

Many people have looked at the dredging 


and cleansing of the Tiber, which has been 
going on for the last few years, with much 
interest, in the hope that, during the course of 
these labours, many precious objects would be 
discovered, and amongst others, the spoils of 
the Temple at Jerusalem, which were brought 
by Titus to grace his triumph, and which may 
be seen depicted on the inside of the arch 
erected to commemorate his victories. 
Amongst these were the seven-branched 
candlesticks and the table of the shewbread. 
These, with other treasures, are said to have 
been thrown into the Tiber. 


JAP DOLL SCENT SACHETS. 


One of these little ladies travelled safely all 
the way from Ohio, United States, wrapped up 
in a ne\^\spaper ; her sister came only from the 
other side of London, and arrived with a 
smashed head. Two kind friends, knowing I 
am always on the look-out for some novelty for 
“ Our Girls,” were seized simultaneously with 
the desire, which they carried into effect, to 


send me an “ idea ” by way of a birthday 
present, and here is the result. 

The wee “Jap ” dolls may be bought for a 
penny each at many fancy shops. For Fig. i, 
three-quarters of a yard of satin or any good 
ribbon three inches wide, and one yard of a 
contrasting colour an inch wide, is required. 
Double the piece of wide ribbon and fringe 
both ends for an 
inch and a half, 
oversew one side, 
insert a thick 
layer of wadding 
to within two 
inches of the top, 
plentifully be¬ 
sprinkled with 
sweet sachet- 
powder— obtain- 
a b1e at any 
chemist’s — over¬ 
sew the otherside 
and along the 
bottom above 
the fringe, cut a 
hole at the top 
sufficiently large 



to insert the doll’s body — poor thing, she 
requires no legs—fix it firmly at shoulders and 
waist, take the narrow ribbon and drape it 
gracefully round according to the drawing, 
leaving a loop for hanging purposes. Fig. 2 
requires but half a yard of wide ribbon, two 
yards of quarter-inch ditto, and half a yard 
of one inch wide. Two little sleeves are made 
of the wide ribbon folded lengthwise and 
fringed at one end; the remainder is folded, 
filled, and seAvn up. In this case only the 
doll’s head is retained; there are no arms 
within those sleeves as in Fig. r. A “ toby ” 
frill is made with the half yard of inch-wide 
ribbon, and the narrow is arranged artistically 
according to Fig. 2. 

It is quite possible, of course, to make these 
sachets with any odds and ends of silk without 
buying special pieces of any particular width. 
The little dolls and some sachet-powder are 
the only absolute necessaries, and, if good 
colourings are chosen, an array of them look 
most tempting and fascinating on a bazaar 
stall. They should not be sold for less than 
sixpence, and in some places might fetch a 
shilling. 

“Cousin Lil.” 


fjg.Q) 
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THE GIRHS OWN PAPER. 


LETTERS FROM A LAWYER. 


PART I. 

The Temple. 

My dear Dorothy.— You do not often 
favour me with your correspondence, so that I 
was particularly pleased and flattered by the 
receipt of your letter asking for my opinion, 
as a rising hamster, on the following impor¬ 
tant legal points, which I will now proceed to 
deal with. As you have approached me 
without the intervention of a solicitor, it may 
possibly gratify you to know that I am not 
entitled to make any charge (even were I dis¬ 
posed to do so) for my professional opinions. 
Tiiis statement will, I am sure, remove a 
great weight from your mind ; but a truce to 
jesting, now to business. 

In your first question you ask me to decide 
whether you or Mr. Anstruther were right on 
the question of paying excess fares on your 
return from the Crystal Palace the other 
evening. 

So far as the arguments adduced on either 
side are concerned, I can tell you frankly 
that you were both wTong ; but let me have the 
facts of the case clearly stated before me. It 
appears that Aunt Anne, Robert and yourself 
went down last Wednesday to the Crystal 
Palace, where you met Miss Anstruther and 
her brother; and I have no doubt enjoyed 
yourselves immensely, wandering through those 
lovely grounds, gazing at the antediluvian 
monsters on the lakes or listening to the 
bands in the rosaiy or on the terrace. 

In my opinion the Crystal Palace is just 
the place to spend a happy day. This, how¬ 
ever, is a digression. 

Instead of dining at the Palace, Aunt Anne 
invited the Anstruthers to return to towm with 


you and to take their chance of getting—what 
I from personal experience can vouch for as 
certain to have been—an excellent impromptu 
meal. 

On the return journey—we are getting to 
the point at last—the tickets were collected 
at Battersea Bridge, your tickets were returns 
to Victoria, but the Anstruthers had returns 
to Clapham Junction only, and accordingly 
]Mr. Anstruther was invited to pay excess fare 
on them. 

As a matter of fact the price for a return 
ticket from Victoria to the Palace is exactly 
the same as a return from Clapham Junction 
to the Palace, and such being the case, you 
considered that the collector had no right to 
demand an excess fare on Mr. Anstruther’s 
tickets. You w^ere wrong. Mr. Anstruther, 
you say, paid the excess on the ground that it 
Avas merely a. concession on the part of the 
Company to those booking at Victoria to 
charge them the same fare as those booking 
at Clapham Junction ; this may or may not 
be the case, it is beside the question. 

The matter is entirely one of contract 
between yourself and the Railway Company. 
They contract to carry you for a certain sum 
to a certain place ; in your case it was from 
Victoria to the Palace and back, and in the 
case of Mr. Anstruther and his sister from 
Clapham Junction to the Palace and back. 
On their return, therefore, to Clapham Junc¬ 
tion, the contract bct\veen themselves and the 
Railway Company was completed, and on their 
remaining in the train and travelling up to 
Victoria a new contract was commenced 
between themselves and the Company. ^Mr. 
Anstruther was right, therefore, in paying the 


excess demanded, although his reason for 
doing so was not the right one. 

To turn to quite another matter, I see that 
you want my advice on a point in connection 
vnih bicycles. So you also have not esca]Ded 
the cycling craze of the day. Ob, Dorothy, 
after this I shall not be surprised to hear that 
you have taken to golf! 

I am very sorry that you should have been 
annoyed by the insolence of the cabman ; I 
am afraid our London jehus are not called 
“ growlers ” without reason, and some of 
them are only too ready to take advantage of 
ladies, when travelling without male escort, to 
insult them with impunity. 

In offering the man twopence extra for 
carrying your bicjTle on his cab, Aunt Anne 
was paying him not only more than he 
deserved", but more than he was legally 
entitled to demand. 

It may appear to be very lidiculous to the 
unlegal mind, such as yours, my dear Dorothy, 
but it has been decided by the London magis¬ 
trates that a bicycle is not luggage. 

The result of this decision is that a cabman 
is not entitled to charge anything extra for 
carrying a bicycle on his cab, unless he has 
previously made an arrangement with his fare. 

This piece of legal information you might 
bear in mind and make use of on a future 
occasion ; if, therefore, a cabman ever behaves 
rudely towards you again when you are paying 
him extra for carrying your bicycle, just give 
him his correct fare, and if he is troublesome, 
take his number and send it to your legal 
adviser, or, in other words, to 

Your affectionate cousin. 

Bob Briefless. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


:\IEDICAL. 

>Iahian.— So many different affections are included 
under the term “ nervous disease of the heart,” that 
it is quite impossible to say whether any one case 
is dangerous or not, without knowing for certain 
which of the various forms of “ nervous heart ” the 
patient suffers from. The commonest of these 
ailments is that arising from indigestion. It is 
also the least serious, for it is fairly easy to cure. 
It is impossible for us to tell what is the cause of 
your friend’s illness without knowing more about 
her. You should have told us her age, which is a 
most important point in coming to a conclusion as 
to wh.at is wrong with a patient. Some forms of 
“ nervous heart ” are very serious, but most kinds 
can be cured. . . i. 

iMAjORiE.—What you have got is, in all probability, 
merely a slight attack of chronic catarrh of the 
throat following upon an acute nasal catarrh. Get 
a spray and thoroughly spray out your throat three 
times daily with the following paint—solution of 
menthol in paroleine, sixty grains to the ounce. 
Take an astringent lozenge occasionally, and avoid 
highly spiced food. It is almost certain that your 
complaint will disappear within a few weeks. 

Mignon.— Of course quinine and iron made your 
indigestion worse. Both drugs are exceedingly 
indigestible, and should not be Laken unless the 
stomach is in good condition. Your neuralgia is 
probably due partly to an.xmia or indigestion, or 
both. You, should therefore persist in your treat¬ 
ment of dyspepsia, the cure of which would do you 
much more good than quinine and iron ever could. 
I.ocally you might apply to the nerve a very small 
blister, or a liniment of soap and camphor. Men¬ 
thol applied locally gives temporary relief. We 
think that caffeine would be the best drug for you 
to take internally. You can get tabloids of caffeine 
citrate (5 grs.), one of which may be taken when 
the pain is especially severe. . 

Katherine Russel.— Yes; we advise you to obtain 
the advice of a specialist about your daughter’s 
eyes. It is probably nothing very serious, but it 
ought to be seen to at once. _ 

F. Rogers.— Unfortunately, the physician mentioned 
by “ Ada Wright ” is no longer alive, so that we 
are afraid that we cannot help you. 


Sweet Briar. —We do not think that there is any¬ 
thing seriously wrong with you, and there is no 
reason to alarm yourself with groundless fears. 
If, as you say. your health is good, 5-011 need not 
worry yourself about y-our neck. Follow the advice 
that we gave to “A Mother.” 

Anxious One. —Use a hard, opaque toilet soap. Any 
of the really good soaps before the public (which 
are no/ patent soaps) will suit y'ou. The opinion 
held by many that, in scented soaps, the scent i:; 
added to cover the smell of bad fats, is not correct. 
Wash your face about once a week in borax and 
hot water (one teaspoonful of borax to a pint of 
water). Soft water is preferable to hard for wash¬ 
ing purposes. 

Arthur. —We advise you to give up tea entirely for 
a time, and to carefully attend to your digestion. 
You will find all about indigestion in the medical 
articles and correspondence in last year’s Girl’.s 
Own Paper. Read the answer to “ Fair Isobel,” 
which appeared some months ago, and contained a 
long account of acne. We would however suggest 
ichtliiol rather than sulphur ointment in your case. 
Otherwise, follow all the advice given in the .above- 
mentioned answer. You are at the age for acne, 
and although it is sure to dis.appear in time, you 
will have to persevere in your treatment. 

]Mary Norle. —Undoubtedly you do suffer from 
chronic nasal catarrh. It is the rule for persons 
afflicted with this malady to be subject to con¬ 
stantly recurring attacks of acute inflammation of 
the nose. You must get the following powder 
m.ade up and use it three or more times a day:— 
Chlorate of potash, bicarbonate of soda and borax, 
of each, one part; powdered white sugar, two 
parts. Dissolve one teaspoonful of the powder in 
half a tumbler of tepid water, .and use it as a nose 
wash and gargle. Wash out your nose thoroughly 
with this lotion, and then apply the following paint 
with an “atomiser” or nasal spray—menthol in 
paroleine, sixty grains to the ounce. 

Fluff. —Wash your head in borax and water once a 
week, and then rub a little sulphur ointment into 
the roots of the hair. It is quite impossible for us 
to answer any correspondent in less than six weeks’ 
time from receiving her letter. Often, at this time 
of the year, it is two or three months before a letter 
can be answered. 


A Reader. —.See answer to “ Fluff” for scurf on the 
head. Scurf on the face is usu.ally secondary to 
that on the head. Apply sulphur ointment, made 
with lanoline, for a week or so. Be careful of the 
soap 5’ou use. 

Throat. —Catarrh of the throat is of course at the 
bottom of 5'our trouble, and if \ye can cure this, we 
will probably at the same time improve your hear¬ 
ing. You should treat 5'our throat in the same way 
that we advised “ !Mary Noble” to do. The great 
secret of success is to thoroughlv and completely 
wash out the nose and throat while 5mu are about 
it. We would advise y’ou to syringe out 5^our left 
ear to make certain that there is no wax there. 

.St. Cecilia. —The reason why you so frequently suffer 
from “ colds ” is most probably because 5'ou are 
the subject of chronic nasal catarrh. Read the 
answer to “ Mary Noble ” above, and do the same 
as we advised her to do. 

.Sylvia. —Inhalations of steam impregnated with 
medicinal substances are exceedingly useful, es¬ 
pecially in bronchitis or catarrh of the throat. If 
5mu have an inhaler handy so much the better; if 
not, 5’ou can make an excellent inhaler out of a 
jug. Fill the jug or inhaler with hot water, add 
the drugs prescribed (most probabl}', compound 
tincture of benzoin or camphor), place 5'our face 
over the jug, being careful not to scald yourself, 
and cover your head with a large dry towel, 
shrouding y-ourself with the jug beneath its folds. 
Inhale for about half an hour or less. Be very 
careful to keep out of draughts .after inhaling. 
Very severe colds, if nothing w-orse, may occur 
from carelessness in this respect. 

Fair Japan. —No; it will do you no harm to ride .a 
bicycle. If you sit well on the machine, and do 
not ride too fast, bicycling is a good and healthy 
exercise. All girls of thirteen and fourteen “ grow 
very fast.” We do not quite understand your 
second question—“ When a girl loaves school, what 
science ought she to know best ? ” The only- science 
commonly learnt at school is mathematics. If you 
want to know which science is the best to stud}- 
after leaving school, it depends entirely upon your¬ 
self. L'hat science in which y-ou h.ave greatest 
interest is the best to learn. Whatever science 
you take up, you must study for many years before 
you can become proficient in it. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESRONEENTS. 
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STUDY AND STUDIO. 

C. A. E.—"We have read 3'our rhymed fair}' tale with 
interest.^ It is not, however, sufficiently ^ood for 
publication. We will criticise any story you like 
to send, but it should be short. On the first page 
of The Valour of Veratnon a line ending with 
“ deem ” finds no rhyme, and on the last page : 

" Their rescuer married one; the rest found 
husbands at his court,” 

is a halting line. The verse does not run smoothly 
enough, and this from no fault of the “ recurring 
letter S.” We applaud, howev'er, your choice of a 
fairy tale; it is a far better subject than sentimental 
woes and afflictions. You will find the rules in a 
recent number. We do not return MSS. unless 
a stamped envelope is sent for the purpose. 

F. H.—We only accept the work of experienced 
writers for The Girl’s Own Paper. The sentiment 
of your elegy on Mr. Gladstone is excellent, but it 
is not very poetical. Your rhymes, however, are 
usually correct. 

B. C. D. Quixada (S. Australia).—i. Your "lullaby” 
is irregular in metre. Such a poem should flow 
smoothly throughout. “The Orphan’s Song” is 
also incorrect in metre. Every poem should have 
a certain metre in which it is written, the .lines 
being of regulated lengths. You will observe that 
there are more syllables in 

“Mother, mother you have left me” 
than in 

“Angels they will sing around,” 

yet they are both “ first lines.”—2. We believe the 
sound in a shell held close to the ear is due to the 
imprisoned air. The same sound can be observed 
wlien t le hand is curved over the ear. 

Adelina Grillo. — You will ere this have seen your 
request in print, and we hope you have found a 
correspondent. 

A Reader of The Girl’s Own Paper. —Many thanks 
for your note. We will consider the point you 
raise. 

Miss Nell. —i. “ Thematic” means, connected with 
the theme ; e.g., a thematic catalogue of musical 
works is a catalogue in which the first few bars— 
the theme—oi the whole work, or of each move¬ 
ment, is given. You can apply this explanation to 
the instances you give.—2. We do not wish to dis¬ 
courage you, but the “Associated Board ” Exami¬ 
nation you name, is not supposed to qualify for 
advanced teaching. If you pass in honours," it is 
of course more valuable. You could not expect a 
high salary with only this certificate, if, indeed, you 
could obtain a post as pianoforte teacher in a good 
school; but we cannot name any sum without more 
knowledge of your capabilities. 

Kate Cregeen. —i. Your quotation :— 

“ Because right is right, to follow right. 

Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence,” 

is from Tennyson’s y^uoue. —2. Your W'riting is 
very good for a girl of sixteen. To improve it, 
never let yourself scribble or write carelessly, and 
copy any model you admire. 

.Sweet Sultan.— Spenser’s “ Faerie Queen ” is not 
to be had in nineteenth-century English, but it is 
easy to read and understand in its original form ; 
and in the “ Globe Edition ” published by Mac¬ 
millan & Co. at 3s. 6d., there is a glossary to ex¬ 
plain the obscure words. You can also get some 
of the books with valuable notes in the Clarendon 
Press edition, published at 2s. 6d. the volume. 

A. D. .S. We give the whole poem of which you 
quote two lines :— 

To Day. 

So here hath been dawning 
Another blue day : 

Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away ? 

Out of Eternity 
Ihis new day is born, 

Into Eternity 
At night will return. 

Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did : 

So soon it forever 
From all eyes is hid. 

Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day: 

Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away ? 

It is one of the few poems by Thomas Carlyle, and 
is to be found in his “ Miscellaneous Essays.” 

A Lover of Nature.— Your verses are correct in 
metre and rhyme. We cannot say that they are 
particularly original, for the same thought has been 
frequently expressed already; and there is nothing 
very poetical in them. But to write poetry is a 
difficult art. Many thanks for your kind little 
letter. We may add that we are pleased to know 
the beauty of June gives rise to the thoughts you 
embody in your lines. 

“ One Who Knows” writes to correct a statement 
in a recent answer. “ B. M.” is the daughter of 
the late Or. !Miller of Rothesay, and her married 
n^anie is Macandrew. Erin kindly adds that her 
Christian name is Barbara. 


Adelina Grillo (Italy),—Many thanks for your kind 
card and words of praise. XV'e are glad you have 
found a correspondent. 

Ivy.-— We are inserting your request. As to the 
delinquencies of your French correspondent in not 
writing oftener, we are unable to help you. It is 
not an unusual thing for correspondence to flag; 
but if you feel that “ every three or four months ” 
is not sufficiently often to receive a letter, the best 
way is to write a kind and pleasant note telling her 
so, and close the correspondence. We do not 
think it is worth while to be “ annoyed ” about the 
matter, as she may, owing to some change of 
circumstances, be quite unable to command her 
time, 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

“ G^nie ” writes to inform Lilian that the author of 
“ The Mill will never grind with the water that has 
passed ” is Sarah Doudney. The fourth verse is— 

“ Work while yet the daylight shines, 

Man of strength and will ! 

Never does the streamlet glide 
LTseless by the mill. 

Wait not till to-morrow’s sun 
Beams upon thy way, 

.A .11 that thou canst call thine own 
Lies in thy ‘ to-day ’; 

Power, and intellect, and health 
May not always last, 

‘ The mill cannot grind 

With the water that is past.’ ” 

“ Genie ” wishes to know if anyone can tell her the 
author of the hyma beginning, “ The righteous 
dead—they dwell with God.” 

Guinfkid refers Mademoiselle Nemo to page 315, 
No. 164, February, 17th, 1883, of The Girl’s Own 
Paper. 

Catherine M. Robertson writes kindly sending 
“Adelaide” the poem she inquires for. It is by 
Mrs. Norton. We transcribe the first verse :— 

The King of Den.mark’s Ride. 

Word was brought to the Danish King (Hurry!) 
That the love of his heart lay suffering, 

And pined for the comfort his voice would bring ; 
(Oh I ride as though you were flying!) 

Better he loves each golden curl 
On the brow of that Scandinavian girl. 

Than his rich crown jewels of ruby and pearl ; 
And his Rose of the Isles is dying! ’ 

Doubtless the poem will be found in any collection 
of Mrs. Norton’s works. 

“ A Faithful Friend of The Girl’s Own Paper” 
writes in reply to C. Pegler that “ The Faithful 
Negro Boy ” was a favourite poem of her own as a 
child, and appeared in A/v Little Friend for 
August, 1876. Jf C. Pegler will forward her address 
to Miss L. S. Coleby, 6, Brunswick Terrace, Alount 
Sion, Tunbridge Wells, she will receive a copy. 

“ u.m-Yum ” is very anxious to know who is the 
author of the following lines :— 

“If you are tempted to reveal 
A tale someone to you has told 
About another, make it pass. 

Before you speak, three gates of gold. 

Three narrow gates, first, “Is it true?” 

Then, “ Is it needful ” in your mind. 

Give truthful answer, and the next ’ 

Is last and narrowest, “Is it kind”? 

And if to reach your lips at last 
It passes through these gateways three. 

Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 
AVhat the result of speech may be.” 

INTERNATIONAL CORRE.SPONDENCE. 

Edyth K. Steer, Grove House, Evesham, 
Worcestershire, Avishes to correspond with an 
educated French girl. She suggests that each 
should write in the other’s language and that the 
letters should be returned, corrected, to the sender. 
Any French girl correspondent would find Miss 
Steer’s writing exquisitely clear, and her letters 
well composed. 

CissiE had better send her full addre.ss and further 
particulars, as her letter is somewhat vague. 

Lilian Douglas, 32, ^Icdina Road, Seven Sisters 
Road, Finsbury, London, would like to correspond 
with either P. or H. Pierson, the Dutch girls who 
asked for correspondents. She is, however, not 
yet twelve years old, and cannot write in French. 
^Iiss RANcois, a, Auzier (Nord) France, being* a 
Irench girl of eighteen, and a collector of stamps, 
would be most pleased to correspond in English 
with girls living in New Zealand, New South Wales, 
or other foreign countries, who also collect stamps. 
She will send twenty-five or fifty French stamps in 
exchange for the same number of Australia, Asiatic 
or African stamps. 

AIiss ^r.ARGARET E. AVestlake, 40, Union Street, 
Plymouth, would much like to have letters from, 
and write to, a French girl. 

E. B., Ihe Limes, Berners Street, Ipswich, aged 20, 
would like to correspond with a French girl. 

“ Ivy ” would like a young lady of the same age (21) 
interested in painting, to correspond with her. She 
thinks they might be of use to one another in lending 
studies and suggesting Mew ideas. 


MLSCELLANEOUS. 

Daffy-down-dilly. —The pronunciation of surnames 
is often so arbitrary and contrary to ordinary rules 
that, excepting in well-known names, such as 
Cholmondeley (pronounced Chumley), Leveson- 
Gower (pronounced I,uson-Gore), Marjoribanks 
(Alarchbanks), and others, you should obtain your 
information from one of the family. In the case of 
the name “ Haworth,” we should be disposed to 
pronounce it as in Ha therton, certainly not 
“ Horth.” We know little about the town of 
that name in the W. R. of Yorkshire. It has a 
population of about 3820. Charlotte Bronte’s 
father was rector of the parish, and she married his 
curate, and died in March i8s5. 

Lover of the “ G.O.P.” (Northampton).—The story 
called “ Robina Crusoe,” which appeared in seria'l 
form, can only be had in our magazine. It has 
not been re-published apart from it. If you write 
to our publisher (56, Paternoster Row, E.C.) and 
request him to send you the numbers that con¬ 
tain it, naming the year in which it appeared, and 
enclose the money due for them, he will send them 
to you. Should you send the exact days, he would 
supply the weekly numbers, instead of the monthly 
ones, which would cost you much less. 

Tibbie —If accompanied by your sisters (or one at 
least) you need feel no scruple in accepting the 
rector’s Sunday hospitality, as you are helping his 
services by playing the organ. 

POMPEY inquires whether the modern Romans wear 
the same picturesque flowing robes at the present 
day that were worn at the time of Christ ? There 
is no difference between their dress and that of the 
rest of Europe. As to the history of Rome and its 
ancient buildings and churches, there is a new book 
called Alediceval and Ecclesiastical Rome, pub¬ 
lished by Black. The first volume might add some¬ 
thing to the information you say you have obtained 
in The Story of the Nations series. The Last Days 
of Pompeii, and a few others—which you do not 
specify. The book we name is reputed to be an 
excellent, and very exhaustive guide-book, and the 
best yet written. 

JoiCE M.—We recommend you to get a little book on 
Leather IVork, by Rosa Baughan (Gill: 17, Strand, 
W.C.). Ihis will give you all the direction you can 
require. 

Janie. —The term “ Black Letter,” as used in refer¬ 
ence to printing, only means what we call “Old 
English ” type, which is often used on visiting cards. 
But old books, such as that interesting historical 
chronicle of current events, by Stowe, is all printed 
in that type, and in the spelling of that century. 
It is known elsewhere as the “ Flemish, or German 
type.” Ancient illuminated missals, such as those 
exhibited in the British Museum, are in “ Black 
Letter,” and most beautifully written by pen in 
this style of lettering. 

Lily.— Nothing is known of Jannes and Jambres, 
named by St. Paul in 2 Timothy iii. 8, beyond the 
fact that they existed, and withstood Moses before 
I haraoh—statements of divine authority. But, ac¬ 
cording to very ancient tradition, they were two 
sons of the rebel, Balaam—who died fighting against 
Israel—and, furthermore, that no real miracle was 
wrought by them, but that they practi.sed mere 
jugglery. The name “Jerusalem,” means “the 
City of Peace,” though its history shows the name 
vep'inapplicable. It was the site of the stronghold 
Jebus, taken from the native tribe, and made that 
of the Israelitish capital. The ancient name was 
revived by David, for a cuneiform tablet found at 
lel-^l-Amarna (in 1890), written centuries before 
the Hebrew conquest, appears to refer to that place 
under the form of Urusalem. Our authority is that 
of Robert^ Anderson, whose interesting work on 
Extinct Civilisation is worth your study. 

You seem to have overlooked our many ad¬ 
vertisements of the A site des Billodes, C. de 
Neuchatel. If you look through old numbers of 
the G.O.P.,” you will find them in the answers to 
^^U^spondents. Some of our earliest writers for 
this magazine have been taking out stamps for the 
institution for many years past, every year, in large 
quantities. 

Georgie.— The colour of the Red Sea is due to a 
thin brick-dust layer of infusoria, which is slightly 
tinged with an orange hue. The water placed in a 
vyhite glass bottle is changed to a deep violet, but 
the surface of the sea shows a brilliant rose colour. 

C. M. C. It is the duty of the clergyman to call on 
all his parishioners, but this is almost impossible in 
extensive, closely populated parishes. Of course, 
if attending the services of a church not in his 
parish, he can know nothing about you. Should 
you desire work under him, you only have to call at 
the vestry and offer your sendees, telling him that 
you attend his church. 

Mi.mosa. You could not call on your intended hus¬ 
band, unless with your mother as a chaperon, as 
you say he has no lady relative living with him. 

Narcissus.; —The plural of the name you have adopted 
is “ Narcissi.” 

Day -boots.— I. A cane is only an adjunct to the 
military uniform. A man when well dressed in 
civilian style always carries a stick or an umbrella, 
and the latter would be quite unsuited for military 
dress—and most men would look awkward had they 
no use for either hand.—2. In striking a light you 
produce combustion, which makes a noise. 
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THINGS IN SEASON, IN MARKET, AND KITCHEN. 

NO\'EMBER. 


November is one of our months of plenty, 
and a walk round the great wholesale pro¬ 
vision markets gives us a very bright picture. 
However gloomy the weather may be outside, 
there is “ good cheer” abounding here. We 
have game and poultry in abundance and just 
in their prime ; the bag that sportsmen take 
delight in filling is here emptied for the bene¬ 
fit of those who rarely or never breathe the air 
of the moors where the birds flourished so 
happily. Rabbits and hares, once so fleet of 
foot, hang limply from every available hook, 
and even the barn-door fowl is a finer speci¬ 
men than earlier in the season, while geese, 
turkeys, and Suirey capons tempt their pur¬ 
chase, whether we intended it or not. 


Freshwater fish appear among their sea¬ 
born brethren, and help in giving us variety. 
Of fruits and nuts we have large choice, and 
the ripe grains and pulse foods are all garnered, 
while most of the root vegetables are ready 
too. Of a truth at this time of the year there 
is no lack of food stuffs. 

Neither is there any lack of other material 
wherewith to make our tables gay. Dahlias 
and chrysanthemums, rich foliage, hedgerow 
gleanings and late grasses, these will stay with 
ns until close upon Christmas, if we take the 
precaution of sheltering our plants from frost, 
and of drying our leaves, giving a touch of 
gum to either flower or leaf, when we see one 
that is inclined to fall. 


None who are able to cultivate a flowering 
plant, or to take a walk on to a piece of waste 
land or in a lane, need ever plead excuse for 
an ungarnished table, and much pleasure is 
missed by those who think the table can do as 
well without garnishing as with it, providing 
there be plenty of good food upon it. e 
are not of their opinion. “ A table well-set 
is half spread.” Care in pleasing the eye 
will do a vast deal towards aiding good 
digestion. 

Let us look more particularly at what we 
might call the distinctive features of the 
month’s provisions. Pike and tench among 
the freshwater fish, before mentioned ; oysters, 
skate, and gurnet among the ordinary. Grouse, 
snipe, teal, pheasants, hares, and rabbits, also 
venison amongst game; while geese and 
turkeys are rapidly advancing in size and 
qualitv. 

(SD 

Celery is first getting to perfection, Scotch 
kale is fine, so are savoys and salsify. 

Chestnuts, filberts, walnuts, figs, and grapes, 
in addition to the grand autumn wealth of 


pears, apples, quinces, and golden oranges, 
not to mention the preserved fruits which are 
just beginning to be shown in the windows. 

(ffi) 

What we will call our characteristic menu of 
the month ought, then, to be an easy one 
to compile. We give an alternative one for 
those who may find themselves unable to 
provide the first-named. 

Menus. 

Let us take for soup : Kpur^eoi chestnuts, 
or cream of celery. 

For our fish course : Skate d la creme, or 
baked tench. 

For an e7ttree : Baked ham with wine sauce, 
or curried rabbit. 

For a roast : Wild duck and orange sauce, 
or roast pheasant and fried potatoes. 

As an ■ entremet: Scalloped salsify, or 
Jerusalem artichokes. 

As a sw'eet: Apple mirotons and quince 
jelly. 


The recipe for chestnut soup has been given 
in these columns before. To recapitulate it as 
briefly as possible is to remind our readers 
that the chestnuts must be first boiled until 
the husk and ])cel can be easily removed, and 
then to boil them again with minced onion, a 
few' herbs, a carrot, and an ounce or more of 
butter, and sufficient water to just cover them. 
This should afterw'ards be rubbed through a 
sieve until a ^iiree is obtained, a pint ot 
boiling milk added, and a teaspoonful of 
cornflour (previously w'etted) stirred in to 
thicken it. Boil up once more, then serve at 
once. It should be of the consistency of 
cream. 


Tench, being a pond-fish, and apt to have a 
slightly muddy flavour, should lie in salt water 
for a few hours. Rub it all over wuth lemon- 
juice, put it into a tin with one or tw'o minced 
shalots, some parsley, crumbs, and a little 
dab of butter, and bake for half an hour or 
more if the fish is large. Serve in the same 
dish. 


A rabbit jointed and cooked slowly in good 
gravy made from stock thickened and flavoured 
with a spoonful of curry-paste or powder, 
onions and any other vegetable liked, season¬ 
ing and a soupfon of vinegar, makes a 
delicious variation from the more ordinary 
stew of rabbit. Serve boiled rice in a separate 
dish. 

(ig> 
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Orange sauce, or an orange salad, is the 
correct accompaniment to roast wdld duck. 
For the sauce : Squeeze the juice of three or 
four oranges aiid stir in a teaspoonful of 
arrowT-oot to thicken; add a little sugar if 
liked. Wild duck requires a quick hot oven, 
but should not remain in it more than three- 
quarters of an hour, as the gravy should run 
from it as from a rump steak. Serve fried 
potatoes and browned crumbs wdth this as 
with the roast pheasant; the garnish for the 
duck w'ould be a lemon cut in quarters, for the 
pheasant the crumbs are sufficient. 

(Sd 
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Those w'ho possess a few' scallop-shells or 
the little fire-proof chinaw'are ramequin pans 
w'ill find no difficulty in making use of salsify, 
and this, one of our daintiest, is one of our 
least-knowm vegetables. The roots require 
scraping, then boiling in salt w'ater until they 
are tender enough to mash, adding then 
pepper, butter, and a beaten egg. hill the 
pans and sprinkle crumbs on the top, then 
bake in a quick oven till slightly browmed. 


Cream of celery soup is made by stewdng a 
couple of heads of celery, cut fine, with one 
or two onions and any garden herbs in a little 
water until thoroughly soft, then rubbing all 
through a sieve, adding sufficient milk to make 
up the requisite quantity, a spoonful of corn¬ 
flour to thicken, seasoning, butter, and after 
this has boiled add a little cream and a few' 
croutons of fried bread. 


Skate is a cheap fish and one that is some¬ 
what despised in our country, abroad it is 
better understood. Young skate are called 
ray or maids, and their flesh is very delicate. 
Skate is improved by being kept for a day or 
tw'o in cold weather. Cut it into neat pieces 
and simmer in w'hite sauce until done, then 
lay the jneces on a hot dish, sprinkle crumbs 
and a little grated cheese over w'ith a touch of 
cayenne pepper, and let them slightly brown 
in the oven, then pour the sauce around the 
fish. Serve very hot. 


For a miroton of apples : Pare and cove 
w'ithout dividing six or eight good-sized 
apples; cut them in slices to form rings. 
Place in a saucepan a piece of butter the size 
of an egg, a quarter of a pound of sugar, some 
grated lemon-rind and the juice. Simmer 
the apples in this, and wffien tender arrange 
them in the centre of a dish, and when cool 
garnish w'ith spoonfuls of quince jelly. A 
little cream might be poured around the base. 
Or the apples might be left wdiole and steamed, 
then coated with the jelly, the place of the 
core being filled up with whipped cream, and 
the dish garnished according to fancy. 


As in summer-time we arrange our dishes 
for cool effects, so in w’inter months w'e may 
try to make as much contrast of bright colour 
as possible. All these things are worth 
studying, for it is in such details that the 
hand of the true culinary artist is showm. 
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OLD ENGLISH COTTAGE HOMES; 

OR, 

VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE OF BYGONE TIMES. 


As our papers upon ‘‘The Characteristic 
Church T(nvers of English Counties ” appear 
to have interested our readers, it is possible 
they may be willing to peruse these remarks 
upon the old dwellings, and some other objects 
which surround country churches. 

We fear there can be no doubt that our 
village architecture has deteriorated, and that 
the cottage of to-day is scarce!}’’, if ever, as 
beautiful as that of former times. 

Nor is this our only cause for regret, for, 
unfortunately, our beautiful old village archi¬ 
tecture is disappearing so rapidly, that it is to 


be feared there will be nothing left to convey 
to the minds of those who come after us any 
idea of its charm. 

When one speaks of “English villages,” it 
IS advisable to point out that those small 
country towns which are erected after the 
same manner and method are included; that 
is to say, those which are contained in one 
single parish, and which possess houses of 
small scale with rustic adjuncts, gardens, 
orchards, farm-buildings, etc. There is 
architecturally no difference between a village 
and a town of this description. It makes no 


difference whether the houses are built in rows 
or are detached. The beautiful village of 
Ayot St. Lawrence, in Hertfordshire, has 
houses arranged in rows, and so had Eaton, in 
Norfolk, before its rebuilding some years back. 
The notion that country houses should always 
be detached, or semi-detached, has led to much 
injudicious arrangement in suburban building 
estates. If there is land to spare, isolate your 
houses, but if not, no good end is answered by 
detaching them so as to leave wretched narrow 
passages between them, which are always 
damp, gloomy, and too frequently becorne 
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receptacles for disused and broken articles, 
which would be far better put on the fire or 
given to the dustman. If houses are detached, 
or semi-detached, there should always be a 
space twelve or fifteen feet between them 
(unless, of course, the houses are very low), 
otherwise the rooms bordering upon the 
opening are damp and cold. 

English country towns differ completely 
from continental ones chieffy for this reason. 
On the Continent, towns were nearly always 
fortified and surrounded by walls, though 
often their population was that of a mere 
village. These little fortified places are in 
Germany called “ dwarf cities,” to distinguish 
them from the “ dorf,” or village.” In 
England, however, small towns were rarely 
fortified or walled, except when they were 
situated upon the sea-coast, where they had to 
be ready to resist the^ landing of some foreign 
enemy. Lyme-Regis, Dorsetshire, is an 
example of a small English fortified town, and 
it is quite strange how much the place (of 
course we refer to the old portions of it) im¬ 
presses one with its continental aspect, because 
directly a town is “ circumvallated,” every 
building within it has to be erected upon a con¬ 
tracted space, and the houses are consequently 
developed in height, so that they in no way 
differ from those of a city ; in fact, the small 
town might, architecturally, be a piece of some 
large city. 

Such English towns as Amersham, Laven- 
ham, Clare, Wheathamstead, etc., are, archi¬ 
tecturally, large villages, and probably origi¬ 
nated in the same manner—they were 
dependencies upon some lordship or monasteiy. 

The English word “village” is derived 
from the Roman word “ villa.” The villa 
was the castle or manorial house of the pro¬ 
prietor of the land surrounded by a series of 
humble structures inhabited by his labourers 
and “serfs.” This was the “village” or 
dependency of the villa, and hence its inhabi¬ 
tants were called “ villains ” (villani). Now 
we are aware that some modem writers attempt 
to derive these words from the German 
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“ wealh ” (a welchman), yet the old and 
usually received idea seems so obvious that we 
accept it. 

How the meaning of the words “villa” and 
“villain” have been changed, and yet how 
singularly the old word “ village ” has retained 
its meaning ! 

The modern stucco, semi-detached “ desir¬ 
able residence,” with its four or six rooms, 
with its “ rustic porch ” and gritty front 
garden, is a strange parody upon the stately 
villa of old, and the good, honest villager is 
neither a “ villain ” nor “ a Welshman.” He 
may sometimes be the latter, and justly proud 
of his origin, but, in any case, he is very unlike 
our conception o.f a villain. If recent 
newspaper reports can be trusted, that 
character is rather personified by the 
London “loafer ” and his most modern 
representative “ the Hooligan.” 

AVhen the villages increased in size 
and became important, usually in the 
13th century, many of them claimed 
municipal privileges, were called towns, 
and erected “ town halls,” which are 
often highly-picturesque structures. That at 
Ledbury, Herefordshire, is an interesting 
example which probably dates from the i6th 
century. They are generally supported upon 
pillars so as to" leave the ground-floor an open, 
covered space which sensed as a market. 

Very charming are these villages and small 
country towns with their quaint old cottages 
and picturesque little houses bordering the 
wide street. Great elms shade the foot-path. 


and sweet gardens are at the side or back of 
each dwelling. Perhaps a clear river winds 
its way amidst the ruddy buildings, its banks 
converted into diminutive kitchen-gardens, and 
crossed here and there by bridges. The long 
low building of a water-mill seems to block 
the way altogether, but in reality it simply 
utilises the water to turn its wheels, and we 
shall find the river on the opposite side with 
its waters banked up some six or eight feet 
higher, changed in character, looking more 
still and deep, reflecting the surrounding 
objects in a still, silent pool, shaded by lofty 
trees, its banks clothed with deep grass 
plantains, huge docks and marsh mallows, a 
spot where, on a sunny day, an irresistible 
inclination seizes one to lie down on the cool 
earth. The clinging foliage seems to second 
the invitation, and one throws oneself down 
upon this sweet verdant couch to “ dream with 
one’s eyes open,” for who could close them in 
such an enchanting spot But somehow or 
other, whether it is the “whirr” of the 
water-wheel, the fragrant scents of the plants 
we are crushing, or the peace surrounding 
one, time seems to glide away, and, upon 
consulting our watch, we discover the mys¬ 
terious fact that the day has become two 
hours shorter ! Of course we have not been 
to sleep! 

Such village scenes and sensations are to be 
witnessedat Amersham, Cringleford, and many 
other spots in England whiclr have still retained 
their old village surroundings. 

( 7 b he continued,) 



TOWN HALL, LEDBURY. 


A GOOD black straw hat and bonnet, changed 
at the seasons with suitable blossoms, is the 
most economical and ladylike fashion, but the 
artificial flowers should be veiy good of their 
kind—those with silk or velvet petals look the 
best and most natural, and can be used a 
second season if carefully bnshed and put 
away. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Those who have to wear spectacles and eye¬ 
glasses should be very careful that the centre 
of the glass is exactly opposite the centre of 
the eye. If not, they should be altered to 
make them so. 

If hair is washed with soap it is apt to make 
it brittle, so it should be afterwards rinsed with 
a little borax in water. 


A LITTLE ammonia in the water in which 
china is washed makes it glossier and nicer in 
appearance. 

A DRESS well made and of good material 
outlives several that are not, and gives more 
satisfaction to the wearer, but it should be 
carefully chosen as to colour, and not be too 
aggressive in pattern or tint. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

IN THE YEAR 1803. 

“ A LETTER from Paris ! Grandmamma, 
a letter from Paris ! ’ ’ cried Molly, as 
she rushed into the dining-room of Mrs. 
Fairbank’s Bath house, situated not far 
from the renowned Pump-room. Look! 
And it will be about Roy ! And it is 
in my papa’s handwriting.” 

Polly followed close in rear of the 
eager child, hardly less eager herself. 
She might at least hope for a message 
from Denham, perhaps to say that a 
letter was coming. 

Mrs. Fairbank, a comely elderly lady 
—in these days, with the same weight of 
years, she would be no more than cheer¬ 
fully middle-aged-adjusted her horn 
spectacles, laid the letter on her knee, 
tied her loosened cap-strings, and 
scrutinised Molly’s excited face. 

“You make too much of things, 
child,” she remarked. “ Whatever may 
befall, it is never worth while to dis¬ 
compose yourself.” 

Then she lifted the letter, examined it, 
weighed it in either hand, laid it down 
anew, and resumed her knitting. Molly’s 
agony of suspense and Polly’s wistful 
eyes alike failed to touch her. Young 
folks, if well brought up, were expected 
to submit without question to the will of 
their elders, and Mrs. Fairbank had 
alvvays been an excellent disciplinarian. 
This was, in her eyes, much too good an 
opportunity for a lesson in self-control to 
be neglected. 

Molly stood, squeezing her hands 
together, wondering if the slow moments 
would ever pass. Mrs. P'airbank 
serenely knitted, stopped to count, and 
knitted again. 

“ I met Mrs. Peirce and Will in Mil- 
som Street after breakfast,” she ob¬ 
served. “Mrs. Peirce informed me 
that the Admiral had a letter yestere’en 
from his nephew, Mr. Albert Peirce.” 

Mrs. Fairbank’s eyes wandered round 
the room in quest of something else to 
remark upon. 

“ My dear Polly, you must surely have 
forgot! That piece of knitting which 
was to have been done to-day-” 

“ Pll set to work upon it, ma’am. It 
won’t take me but a very short time. 

O Jack ! ”—and a note of relief could 
be heard. 

“Jack!” gasped Molly, under her 
breath. 

“My dear Jack!” and Mrs. Fair- 
bank suspended her knitting to glance 
up in pleased surprise. 


“OUR HERO." 

I, Author of “Sun, Moon and Stars,” “The Girl at 

The young man who walked in—he 
was hardly more than a boy in years— 
bore small resemblance to Polly, though 
he was her brother. He was of squarer 
build, slightly under medium height, and 
muscular in make ; his features were 
irregular, and the eyes were light blue 
instead of brown. Beyond those good- 
humoured blue eyes and a fresh com¬ 
plexion, Jack Keene had no pretensions 
to good looks ; but many people, beside 
his grandmother, counted him a very 
pleasant young fellow. Mrs. Fairbank, 
after the manner of old ladies, simply 
doted on her grandson. In her view he 
could almost do no wrong. 

“Jack, Jack, there’s a letter,” 
whispered Molly, clutching at him. 
“And, oh I she won’t open it. She 
won’t tell us how they are ! ” 

“All right,” murmured Jack. Pie 
understood Molly’s whisper and the 
look in Polly’s face ; and as he kissed his 
grandmother he took up the letter which 
reposed upon her knee. No human 
being except Jack might have ventured 
on such a liberty, but he was a privileged 
being. “Ah, from France!” quoth 
Jack, with composure. “Will you 
allow me to open it, ma’am ? You are 
busy, and news of any sort or kind from 
PYance in these days is to be welcomed.” 

Mrs._ Fairbank took the letter from 
him with as near an approach to dis¬ 
pleasure in her manner as she ever 
showed towards Jack. 

“You are pleased to be impatient,” 
she remarked, with a sound of reproof. 

“. E.xceedingly, ma’am.” Jack was 
always extra polite when bent‘ upon his 
own way. 

Mrs. P'airbank examined the foreign 
missive afresh, studied the stamp, and 
at length broke the seal, taking out a 
tiny enclosure, which was addressed to 
Molly. 

“ PYom Roy,” she said. “I think” 
—and there was a dubious pause—“ I 
think I may permit you to read this to 
yourself, child. Doubtless your mamma 
has already seen it.” 

Molly fled to the window-seat, curled 
herself up there, and plunged into the 
delights of Roy’s epistle, seeing and 
hearing nothing else. Mrs. Fairbank’s 
face of growing concern failed to 
reach her perceptions, and a murmured 
consultation which took place might 
have gone on in China for all the im¬ 
pression that it made upon Molly. 
Roy’s prim round handwriting spoke to 
her as follows :— 


the Dower House,” etc. 

“ My dear Molly,— We got here 
yesterday all right, and it pours with rain 
to-day, so I am going to write to you. 
It is great fun being abroad, and all the 
children jabber away in French lingo, 
and don’t know one word of English. I 
tried to speak to one man in French, but 
he didn’t know what I meant any better 
than when I talked English, so I think 
they must be rather stupid, don’t you ? 

“ We had such a voyage. It took ten 
whole hours getting from Dover to Calais, 
and I was dreadfully ill, and I haven’t 
got right yet. My back aches like any¬ 
thing, but I don’t mean to make a fuss, 
because that wouldn’t be like a soldier. 

“ We had to stop a night in Calais; 
they do fidget so about papers and 
things, there was no getting on sooner. 
And then we had a chaise de;poste, with 
three horses side by side, and the horses 
were harnessed with ropes, not like our 
English harness. The ropes broke 
twice, and the postillions jumped oif, just 
like monkeys, to put things right. They 
didn’t seem to mind the ropes breaking 
one bit, and Den says he supposes they are 
used to it. But we hadn’t got used to it. 

“We slept one night at Montreuil, 
and another at Amiens, and then we got 
to Chantilly. And the roads were most 
horribly bad, and so they are here in 
Paris, and when it rains hard, like to¬ 
day, the streets are flooded, and it 
sniells so, and nobody can walk along 
without wading, at least in some parts. 

“ We saw such a lot of ruined houses 
on our way to Paris, called chateaux. 
They used to be so pretty. Den says, and 
people lived in them, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, just as they do in country houses 
in England. And then they had their 
heads cut otf in the Revolution, and the 
chateaux were left to go to wrack and 
ruin. I heard a lady say so yesterday. 
She is English, and she said it was very 
horrid, such a lot of people being killed, 
only just because they belonged to the 
nobility. Some of the chateaux that we 
saw had only poor people in them, and 
the windows were broken and the roofs 
were gone from the summer-houses, and 
the gardens were all wild and untidy. 
It is thirteen or fourteen years since the 
Revolution began, and when I get home 
I mean to read about it all with you. 

“I do wish you were here too, for 
there are heaps of things that I want to 
tell you. Everything is so different from 
England. It is nice to see, but I don’t 
want to live in France. I like old 
England much much the best. 
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I have not been out to-day yet. 
Mamma thinks I have caught a bad 
cold. I wish people didn’t take colds ; 
they are such stupid silly things. Per- 
haps I shall be all right to-morrow, and 
then Den will take me all about every¬ 
where. O dear me, I don’t think I 
can write any more ; I feel so sea-sick 
and funny. And Papa says-” 

There was no ending to the letter, and 
M olly read it th r0 ugh a se c 0n d tim e. Then 
she hugged and kissed it tenderly, and at 
length carried it across to the others. 

“ Roy has forgot to sign his name,” 
she said. “ I suppose he went out to see 
the sights, and did not remember. My 
mamma thinks he has caught a cold.” 

“ Roy is far from well, my dear,” Mrs. 
Fairbank observed solemnly. “ He was 
taken ill with a most unexpected dis¬ 
order while writing to you, and could 
not conclude. It is truly unfortunate.” 

Roy—ill! ” 

’Tis not good manners to repeat 
other people’s words, Molly. Yes ; Roy 
has the small-pox. Doubtless he took it 
into his constitution before ever he left 
England. He must have caught the 
infection from one of his school-fellows.” 

Polly wound her kind arms round the 
image of childish woe. 

But numbers and numbers of people 
have the small-pox, Molly,” she said. 

“ ’Tis truly but a few who altogether 
escape, you know. And many get over 
the complaint. Doubtless Roy will soon 
be well again—in a few weeks.” This 
was lame comfort, but what better could 
Polly say, in those days of the awful 
unchecked scourge. 

“ Will his face be all marked ? ” sadly 
asked Molly, thinking of the innumerable 
seamed and disfigured faces which she 
knew. “ Will he become like to Mr. 
Bryce ? ” 

“ Oh, I hope not, indeed. All who 
have it are not scarred. Captain Ivor 
is not, 3^et he has had it.” Polly’s 
lips trembled, and she set them firmly. 
“ Think, Molly, is not Captain Ivor a 
dear brave man ? He has taken Roy 
into another house, and he will not let 
your father or mother go near to Roy, or 
anyone that has not had the disorder. 
They never have, as 3"ou know. And 
the3" were never inoculated, so they 
might catch it. And he is nursing Roy 
himself. The people in the hotel would 
not keep Roy, so soon as they knew that 
he had the small-pox, but a room has 
been found, and Captain Ivor is there 
with him. And they hope it will not be 
a severe attack. So in a little while I do 
think we shall hear that he is better.” 

Molly was hard to comfort, and what 
wonder ? Poll3^ would have liked to 
keep the ill news from her for some 
da3^s, till perhaps better accounts should 
arrive, but Mrs. Fairbank viewed the 
matter differently. “ Worse news might 
come, instead of better,” she said. 

No doubt that was true. Still, Molly 
might have been spared many weary 
da3’’s of suspense. All her spirit went 
out of her, and she seemed to care for 
nothing, except clinging to Polly and 
being told over and over again that Ro3^ 
would probabl}^ soon be well. Letters 
then were not, as now, an ever3^da3^ 


affair. Posts were slow and uncertain, 
and postage was expensive, and people 
thought twice before putting pen to 
paper. Roy’s father promised to write 
again speedily, yet he waited till there 
should be something definite to tell. 

So day passed after day, and no 
further tidings arrived. The suspense 
was almost as hard for Poll3^ as for 
Molly; harder, perhaps, in some re¬ 
spects, only as Ivor had had the disease, 
and had nursed a friend through it two 
3^ears earlier without being affected, he 
might be counted personally safe. Nurs¬ 
ing in those days was not a science ; 
trained nurses were unknown ; and Roy 
could hardly have been in better hands 
than those of the young Grenadier officer. 
But Polly knew that his stay in Paris was 
likely to be much lengthened. Weeks 
might pass before Roy would be well 
enough to travel, and before it would be 
safe for either of them to go freely among 
other people. Ideas as to the nature and 
extent of infection were vague, but small¬ 
pox was the terror of ever3'body, and while 
there was little system in avoidance of the 
danger, there was any amount of scare. 

In all probability Denham would spend 
the whole of his leave in attendance 
upon the boy, and when he returned he 
would have no time to spare for Bath. 
Polly would have no chance of showing 
off her tall Grenadier among friends and 
acquaintances. At present her fears 
extended no further. 

Meanwhile public events marched on 
with strides, and that month of May, 1803, 
was astir with events. The maintenance 
of peace between England and France 
became daily more and more precarious. 
The feverish ambition of Napoleon could 
know no rest, so long as he was fearlessly 
confronted by a single nation in Europe. 

One chief bone of contention was 
Malta. Napoleon had set his heart 
upon getting Malta for himself, and 
England was equally bent on keeping 
him out of Malta. By the treaty of the 
preceding 3^ear, England had undertaken 
to evacuate the island, and to restore it 
to the knights of St. John. But the 
withdrawal of English troops had been 
of necessity dela3’'ed, until some means 
could be devised to save it from the grip 
of Buonaparte ; and the First Consul, by 
deliberatel3" breaking some of his own 
undertakings in the treat3q set England 
free as to her undertakings also. There¬ 
fore Malta still remained in the hands of 
England, as did Egypt and the Cape of 
Good ITope, each a source of jealous 
longing on the part of the First Consul. 

This state of tension steadily in¬ 
creased, until the breaking out of war 
became merely a question of da3''s. 
Large numbers of English had seized 
the rare opportunity of a year free from 
fighting to travel in France ; and at this 
time there were something like eight or 
ten thousand English, mainly of the 
upper classes, in that country. 

It was unknown to them that, pending 
negotiations, the First Consul caused 
careful returns to be sent to himself of 
the names and addresses of all English 
people then within French borders. 
This bears a suspicious look, when read 
in the light of his after act, and possibly 
he already had in his mind the step 


which was soon to scandalise all Christen¬ 
dom. The French papers heartily as¬ 
sured English travellers of their absolute 
safety, even supposing that war should 
break out, and doubtless the editors of 
those papers meant what they said. 
Few men, if an3q French or English, 
could have foreseen what was coming. 

A homeward stampede took place, 
and the thousands were, b3^ some ac¬ 
counts, rapidly reduced to hundreds. A 
good many lingered, however, not all 
detained, as were the Barons, b3^ illness. 
War-clouds might threaten, lout that 
private travellers should be affected b3^ a 
declaration of warwas a thing unheard of. 

In May, suddenly at the last, though 
the step had been expected, the English 
Ambassador was recalled from Paris, 
and immediately the French Ambassador 
was recalled from London. Meanwhile, 
as a second step, the English Govern¬ 
ment, issuing letters of marque, seized a 
number of French vessels, which hap¬ 
pened then to be lying in English ports. 
This, it was said, actually took place be¬ 
fore the Declaration of War could reach 
Paris. If so, even though the deed was 
within English rights, being sanctioned 
by previous centuries of custom, one must 
regret its extreme haste. But no excuse 
can be found for Napoleon’s illegal and 
cruel act of reprisal, which indeed ap¬ 
peared to have been planned beforehand. 

Like a thundercrash came the order, 
before the close of May, arresting all 
peaceable English travellers or residents 
in France, and rendering them “ Pris¬ 
oners of War,” or “Detenus,” to be 
confined in France during the pleasure 
of the First Consul. 

Here is the shortened form of that 
direful order, as it was printed in English 
newspapers, spreading dismay through 
hundreds of English homes, and awaken¬ 
ing a burst of anger against the man 
who had dealt the blow. 

“ The Government of the Republic, 
having heard read b3^ the Minister of 
Marines and Colonies a despatch from 
the Marine Prefect at Brest, dated this 
day, announcing that two English frigates 
had taken two French merchant vessels 
in the Bay of Audi erne, without an3" 
previous declaration of war, and in 
manifest violation of the laws of nations ; 

“First: It is prescribed to all com¬ 
manders of squadrons or naval divisions 
of the Republic, captains of its ships and 
other vessels of war, to chase those of 
the King of England, as well as those 
vessels belonging to his subjects, and to 
attack, capture, and conduct them into 
the ports of the Republic ; 

“ Secondl3'’: Commissions will be de¬ 
livered in course to those French priva¬ 
teers for which the3^ are demanded ; 

“Thirdl3'’: All the English, from the 
age of eighteen to sixty, or holding any 
commission from His Britannic Majesty, 
who are at present in France, shall im¬ 
mediately be constituted Prisoners of 
War, to answer for those citizens of the 
Republic who may have been arrested 
and made prisoners b3^ the vessels or 
subjects of His Britannic Majesty, pre¬ 
vious to an3^ declaration of wai% 

“ The First Consul, 

“ (Signed) Buonaparte.” 

(To he coiifinued.) 
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LESSONS FROM NATURE, 

By jean a. OWEN, Author of “Forest, Field and Fell,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Christ, the divine teacher, has taught us to 
go to nature for moral and spiritual lessons. 
“ Consider the lilies of the field,” He says to 
those who are anxious about, and careworn with 
the things of this life : and that old triangle of a 
problem with its hard points : “ What shall 
we eat ? what shall we drink ? and where¬ 
withal shall we be clothed ? ” does press 
heavily on many even of those who read our 
Girl’s Own Paper. The fall of the sparrow, 
too. He tells us, is noted by His Father and 
ours. He bids those who are neglectful of the 
talents given to them, learn a lesson of the 
barren fig-tree. Again the rapid and 
marvellous development of the mustard-tree, 
in the mouth of the great teacher, becomes an 
image of the faith that He bids us have. And 
even when .speaking of the yearning love He 
had for souls. He did not disdain to use the 
simile; “As a hen gathereth her young.” 
And so, if the eyes are quick to note all that 
surrounds us, all the wonderful life, “the 
infinitely small ” as well as “ the infinitely 
great,” and the heart makes room for love, it 
will be possible to learn, from the first year of 
our lives, until the day of our death here, lessons 
from nature which no man or woman has ever 
yet exhausted, nor ever will. 

One of my earliest memories is of an old- 
world garden where our mother, who was an 
ardent lover of the beautiful, would direct the 
attention of my sisters and myself to the 
pencilling on the petal of this and that flower. 
God’s finger painted the velvety fiice of the 
pansy, she told us. And how often I pondered 
over this expression and wondered if that 
finger did its work in the garden when we 
were asleep. 

Our dear mother gave us a bve for nature 
which has been our resource and consolation 
in many a sorrow, and which has filled the void 
of what would otherwise have been weaiy, 
monotonous hours. 

Ruskin said, “ Despise the earth or slander 
it, fi.x your eyes on its gloom and forget its 
loveliness, and we do not thank you for 3'our 
languid or despairing perception of brightness 
in Heaven. But rise up actively on the earth, 
learn what there is in it, and when, after that, 
you say ‘Heaven is bright,’ it will be a 
precious truth.” Lord Bacon spoke fitly of 
the respondences of nature,” and he with 
many other great minds has dwelt on the 
marvellous analogies of nature. These 
analogies are indeed evidences of the unity of 
creation. And there are prefigurations which 
we may note in the animal kingdom, in the 
various habits of the creatures, their works, 
economies and instincts. Pluman art is pre¬ 
figured in the work of the bee, the wasp, and 
the beaver. Democritus averred that men 
learned weaving from spiders and architecture 
from birds. Virgil said that the bees had in 
them a portion of the divine mind. 

The Psalmist likened a good man to a tree 
planted by a river; Wordsworth writes 
constantly in a strain which bears witness to 
his belief that between man and the flowers of 
the field there is the closest affinity ; in quaint 
George Herbert’s poems we note also the same 
teaching. Look them up, if 3-0U do not 
remember them, e.specially that dear one called 
“The Flower.” 

How many great men have been influenced 
in their careers, careers which have been great 
factors in the world’s growth, by the sight of 
what to many an unobservant or unthinking 
mind \yould seem too insignificant an object 
for notice. 


There was the great traveller and explorer, 
Mungo Park, who was emjdoyed by the 
so-called African association to explore the 
interior regions of Africa. Once, weary, 
disappointed, and baffled, he was on the point 
of giving way to despair, when he suddenly 
came on a little plant the sight of which, and 
the thoughts which its beauty suggested, re¬ 
vived his courage and probably saved his life. 

Most of you will remember also that 
beautiful story of Picciola, the ]n-ison flower, 
the seed of which had fallen on the paved yard 
of a prison where a noble Italian was confined. 
When he was in the lowest state of despond¬ 
ency, and in danger perhaps of madness, the 
tiny plant awakened interest, and daily 
delighted the poor prisoner as its beauties 
unfolded, opening a little world of interest to 
the starved heart and mind. When at last he 
was set at liberty he caused his wall-flower to 
be transplanted and placed it in a border, in a 
place of honour in his castle grounds. It had 
been made the instrument of his salvation. 

Some persons talk of 
things being insignificant or 
too small to notice. Per¬ 
haps it will surprise some of 
our readers to hear that a 
common house-fly is said 
to occupy the middle place 
in creation as regards the 
size of known creatures. 

Most people can see big 
things, but the gift of seeing 
tiny objects belongs rather 
to the few, and yet it may 
be cultivated, and great en¬ 
joyment may be found in 
obseiwing things which 
seem to common minds to 
be unworthy of note—the 
simple, homely, and smaller 
life that surrounds us. Mr. 

Leo Grindon, a great stu¬ 
dent of life and a noted 
botanist, says very truly— 

“ To learn how to see 
and delight in little things, 
as well as in large, is, in 
fact, to make no slight 
progress both in true intelligence and in 
aptitude for genuine pleasure. Many laugh 
at the idea of being pleased with little things, 
which, they say, ‘please little minds.’ They 
should remember that the great mass of the 
population of our planet consists of the merest 
pigmies, diminutive birds and fishes, tiny 
insects, animalcules, only visible through a 
microscope, so that to turn away from little 
things is to be indiflerent to almost everything 
the world contains. Besides, with Uranus 
eighty times greater than the whole earth, 
Neptune a hundred and fifty times greater, 
Saturn more than seven hundred times, and 
Jupiter more than fourteen hundred, it is rather 
inconsistent to talk about littleness in the ob¬ 
jects of a world itself (comparatively) so puny.” 

“ Our spring is in our lightsome girlish days.” 
Spring is the season of growth. Let us try 
to promote a healthy mental growth by study- 
ing together in the wonderful book of nature 
and appropriating some of those helpful lessons 
which she has to teach us. 

The Provident Ant. 

The wise man, in the Book of Proverbs, 
speaks of the ant as one of “ four things which 
are little upon the earth,” and yet are “ex¬ 
ceeding wise.” He says that the ants are “a 
people not strong, yet they prepare their meat 
in the summer.” That is, when all in nature 
is at its richest, when food abounds, they use 


forethought and gather in enough to sustain 
themselves before the winter draws near, and 
the usual food supplies have failed. 

The Book of Job, that Eastern drama which 
is so wonderful in its lessons suited to human 
experiences in all time, is marvellously com¬ 
prehensive in its illustrations drawn from the 
natural world. M'e are taken there into the 
regions of ice and snow, and again we pass 
through the rich verdure of the tropics. We 
try to sound the frozen deeps, and anon survej’^ 
the hot desert plains; we wander where the 
lion seeks his prey, and through dense forests 
where behemoth, or the elephant, feeds. The 
c6ral and the pearls are there, so are the gold 
ore, the iron, and the brass. The Author shows 
us the ostrich “ that scometh the horse and its 
rider, the hawk that stretched her wings to¬ 
wards the south like our peregrine, the wander 
falke ”—the eagle that makes her nest on high 
yet “ is with the slain on the earth beneath.” 
And this great observer says, “ Ask now the 
beasts and they shall teach thee, and the fowls 


(a) Male; ( 3 ) female; (c) worker. 

and they shall tell thee, or speak to the earth 
and it shall teach thee, and the fishes of the 
sea shall declare unto thee.” 

The lessons to be learned from the ant are, 
of course, diligence and a careful or prudent 
forethought for the future. Solomon says 
that the ant “ has no guide, overseer, or ruler,” 
yet she provides, having gathered in during the 
summer and the harvest time. How many of us 
there are who seem to need tutors and governors 
to urge us on through the duties of life, not only 
in childhood, but far on into man and woman¬ 
hood. Compulsoiy pressure from without alone 
rouses some of us to action. Man thinks himself 
the lord of creation, and is yet far outdone by a 
weak insect, not only in energy and persistent 
work, but often positively in intelligence. 

Perhaps you have, many of you, read of the 
so-called warrior ants, the Termites hellicosi 
of the more tropical regions. They do not 
belong to the same order of insects as our own 
ants, and we are happily not subjected to the 
havoc which their building and devouring 
works. Two species of termites have, howevei^ 
got established in France, notably in Rochefort* 
La Rochelle, and Aix, and there thej' have 
undermined and utterly mined a number of 
houses. In one town they gnawed away the 
supports of a dining-room before their ravages 
weie detected, and the floor gave wa\’ duriiif*^ 
a party, the host and his guests suddenly falling 
through together. 
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Artillery charged with grapeshot has been 
employed to destroy great fortresses that these 
ants have made in a tropical country. In 
South Africa the termites work enormous 
havoc. They live in a social republic of their 
own. Some of them, the males, have wings ; 
the workmen, the soldiers, and the queens how¬ 
ever have none. The workmen construct their 
buildings, the soldiers defend the colony and 
keep order, and the females, or queens, are 
worshipped by all the others. These become 
in point of fact mere egg-laying machines, 
which have at last to remain tied to one spot. 

Twenty feet high their nesting-homes often 
are, and pyramidal in shape. Wild cattle can 
climb upon them with impunity without crush¬ 
ing them, the walls are so solid. A dozen 
men can find shelter in some of their chambers, 
and native hunters do often lie in wait inside 
them when out after wild animals. They con¬ 
struct galleries also which are as wide as the 
bore of a large cannon, and which run three 
and four feet underground. The nests are said 
to be five hundred times as high as the ant’s 
body, and it has been estimated that if we 
built our houses as high, proportionately, they 
would be four or five times as high as the 
pyramids of Egypt, on which we look with 
such wonder and awe. 

In speaking of the havoc some ants make, 
let us also remember some good service ren¬ 
dered. In the AVest Indies there is a red 
cockroach which is four times as large as the 
English one. It smells horridly, and scents 
everything that it touches, is far more de¬ 
structive than the ant, and quite omnivorous. 
Now, although one cockroach in bulk out¬ 
weighs two hundred ants, the latter little 
creatures kill and devour innumerable cock¬ 
roaches. AVhenever an ant comes upon a 
cockroach that is at rest, eating, or in its 
hole, suddenly myriads appear, swarm round 
it, as if by magic, surround it completely, and 
then, with one consent, rush all over it, and as 
it is dragged away, you see only a mass of ants 
moving along. All the time they carry they are 
busily devouring it, until only its shell is left. 

AVe read also that in forests in Switzerland 
and Sweden the ants form lofty hillocks which 
serve as a compass to travellers who have 
lost their way by night or in a fog. The 


nests being always made from east to west, 
their peak is at the east end, which is steep, 
the ridge sloping, however, gently down to the 
nest. So the wanderer can tell from these ant¬ 
hills in which direction he ought to go. 

Tamerlane, the great Tartar prince, learned 
a helpful lesson from an ant once, when he 
had taken refuge from the pursuing enemy in 
a ruined building. Having to stay there for 
hours, at the end of his resources, ready to 
give way to despair, his attention was attracted 
by an ant which was carrying something 
larger than itself up a high wall. Noticing 
that it often let its burden drop, he began to 
count the number of times that it began the 
ascent again, and he found that sixty-nine 
times it failed, its burden falling to the 
ground. The seventieth time was a success. 
“This sight,” he said, “gave me courage at 
the moment, and I have never forgotten the 
lesson it taught me.” 

Our own ants afford a marvellous study for 
those who can and will give a little time to— 
as Solomon says—the considering of their 
ways. Ants are said to stand higher than 
any other insects in intelligence—so-called 
instinct. And insects in general have more of 
this faculty developed in them than have any 
other creatures. They are watchful, unweary¬ 
ing nurses; they take the eggs out on line 
warm days so as to warm and strengthen the 
coming ants, and they will wait, to be cut 
in bits, rather than forsake their charge. 
AA^hen the eggs are hatched, the nurses clean 
and brush their young, and even shampoo the 
thin skin which cover their limbs, so that they 
can go free. Each grown ant knows its own 
business and can, when necessary, fight its 
own battles, and yet there is always a com¬ 
munity ; they have all things in common and 
work for the general good. They are enduring, 
persevering, faithful in friendships, and most 
industrious. One writer has said, in describing 
an ant-hill, that whilst there was a twittering 
of birds, and a buzz and hum of insect life 
around, the ants were all silent, only “ the 
sort of low hiss which arose from the collected 
workers, resembled the noise of a London 
street more than any form of speech.” 

Their power of self-sacrifice is a marvellous 
fact. A man once saw a line of ants, on travel. 


trying to pass a little rapid stream. They 
hooked themselves on to each other so as to 
form a chain which was carried in a slanting 
direction by the current to the opposite shore. 
Alany of this chain were drowned, dropping 
off in the forming process; those in front were 
often baffled and overwhelmed in the mshing 
current. At last the bridge was completed 
and the main body of the army of ants marched 
across the stream in safety upon the massed 
bodies of their self-sacrificing companions. 

Milton has written of “ the parsimonious 
emmet, provident of the future. . .” “In 
small room, large heart enclosed.” A writer 
has stated that a son of Mr. Darwin dissected 
the head and brain of an ant, which latter the 
great scientist declared to he “ one of the most 
marvellous atoms of matter in the world,” 
more marvellous even than the brain of man. 
Speaking of the brain of ants. Sir John 
Lubbock says, “ The head bears the principal 
organs of sense, and contains the brain, as the 
anterior portion of the nervous system may 
fairly be called.” 

Forethought is at the root of all thrift, and 
thrift underlies all civilisation as well as 
]:)ersonal well-being. AA^e seem at times, 
some of us, rather to despise a saving disposi¬ 
tion, as if this necessarily implied meanness in 
its subject. Yet the greatest benefactors of 
our race have been nearly all great savers at 
some period of their lives. And there is little 
true generosity in the soul of the woman who 
spends all she gets, even if her means go largely 
to others, if, through failing to lay by something 
for a rainy day, during the winter of life she 
is thrown on the charity of her fellows for her 
support. As someone says, nothing should be 
left at loose ends. It is only the few who 
become rich through large undertakings, the 
majority of mankind prosper by means of care¬ 
fulness and the practice of the details of thrift. 
“ Thrift is the best means of thriving.” 

Let us end this little study by reminding 
ourselves of that thoughtful dictum of Ruskin’s, 
“ Economy, whether public or private, means 
the wise management of labour . . . first 
applying your labour rationally; secondly, 
preserving its produce carefully ; lastly, dis¬ 
tributing its produce seasonably.” 

{I'o he continued.) 
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By JESSIE MANSERGH (Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey), Author of “A Girl in Springtime,” “Sisters Three,” etc. 


SO the walls were covered with a rich 
soft blue; the cushions on the wicker 
chairs rang the changes from rose to 
yellow. A brilliant Japanese screen 
stood in one corner, and a wire stand 
before the open grate held a number of 
flowering plants. A young fellow of 
seventeen or eighteen was seated at one 
end of the table employed in arranging 
a selection of foreign stamps. This 
was Maxwell, the Vicar’s eldest surviv¬ 
ing son, who was to go up to Oxford at 
the beginning of the year, and was at 
present reading under his father’s super¬ 
vision. His sister Mellicent, was 
perched on the table itself, watching his 
movements, and vouchsafing scraps of 
advice. Her suggestions were received 
with sniffs of scornful superiority, but 
Mellicent prattled on unperturbed, being 
a plump, placid person, with flaxen hair, 
blue eyes, and somewhat obtuse sensi¬ 
bilities. The elder girl was sitting 
reading by the window, leaning her head 
on her hand, and showing a long, thin 


face, comically like her father’s, with 
the same deep, straight lines running 
down her cheeks. She was neither so 
pretty nor so even-tempered as her 
sister, but she had twice the character, 
and was a young person who made her 
individuality felt in the house, while 
Maxwell was the beauty of the family, 
with his mother’s crisp, dark locks, 
grey eyes, and rich brunette colouring. 

These three young people were the 
Vicar’s only surviving children, but there 
were two more occupants of the room, 
the two lads who were being coached to 
enter the University at the same time as 
his own son. Number one was a fair, 
dandified-looking youth, who sat astride 
a cane deck chair, with his trousers 
hitched up so as to display long, narrow 
feet, shod in scarlet silk socks and 
patent leather slippers. He had fair 
hair, curling over his forehead ; large, 
bold, blue eyes, an aquiline nose, and 
an air of being very well satisfied with 
the world in general and himself in 



CHAPTER IT 

HE school¬ 
room was a 
long, bare 
apar t m ent 
running 
along one 
side of the 
house, and 
boasting 
three tall 
windows, 
through 
w hic h the 
sun poured in 
on a shabby 
carpet and ink-stained tables. Every¬ 
thing looked well worn and, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, dilapidated, yet there was 
an air of cheerful comfort about the 
whole which is not often found in rooms 
of the kind. Mrs. Asplin revelled in 
beautiful colours, and would tolerate no 
drab and saffron papers in her house; 
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particular. This was Oswald Elliston, 
the son of a country squire, who had 
heard of the successes of Mr. Asplin’s 
pupils, and was storing up disappoint¬ 
ment for himself in expecting similar 
exploits from his own handsome, but 
by no means over-brilliant son. The 
second pupil had a small microscope in 
his hand, and was pouring over a col¬ 
lection of “specimens,” with his 
shoulders hitched up to his ears, in a 
position the reverse of elegant. Every 
now and then he would bend his head 
to write down a few notes on the paper 
beside him, showing a square-chinned 
face, with heavy eyebrows and strong, 
roughly-marked features. His clothes 
were well-worn, his cuffs invisible, and 
his hair ruffled into wild confusion by 
the unconscious rubbings of his hands, 
and this was the Honourable Robert 
Darcy, third son of Lord Darcy, a 
member of the Cabinet, and a politician 
of world-wide fame. 

The servants at the vicarage were 
fond of remarking, apropos of the 
Honourable Robert, that he “ didn’t 
look it,” which remark would have been 
a subject of sincere gratification to the 
lad himself had it been overheard, for 
there was no surer way of annoying him 
than by referring to his position, or giving 
him the prefix to which he was entitled. 

The young folks looked up inquiringly 
as Mr. and Mrs. Asplin entered the 
room, for the hour after tea was set 
apart for recreation, and the elders were 
usually only too glad to remain in their 
own quiet little sanctum. Oswald, the 
gallant, sprang to his feet and brought 
forward a chair for Mrs. Asplin, but she 
waved him aside, and broke impetuously 
into words. 

“Children! we have news for you. 
You are going to have a new companion. 
Father has had a letter this afternoon 
about another pupil-” 

Mellicent yawned, and Esther looked 
calmly uninterested, but the three lads 
were full of interest. Their faces 
turned towards the Vicar with expres¬ 
sions of eager curiosity. 

“A new fellow I This term! From 
what school, sir ? ” 

“A ladies’ boarding-school at 
Brighton ! ” Mrs. Asplin spoke rapidly, 
so as to be beforehand with her hus¬ 
band, and her eyes danced with mis¬ 
chievous enjoyment as she saw the 
dismay depicted on the three watching 
faces. A ladies’ school! Maxwell, 
Oswald, and Robert had a vision of a 
pampered pet in curls, and round jacket, 
and their backs stiffened in horrified 
indignation at the idea that grown men 
of seventeen and eighteen should be ex¬ 
pected to associate with a “ kid ” from 
a ladies’ school ! 

The Vicar could not restrain a smdle, 
but he hastened to correct the mistake. 
“It’s not a ‘fellow’ at all, this time. 
It’s a girl! We have had a letter from 
Arthur Saville’s mother asking us to 
look after her daughter while she is in 
India. She will come to us very soon 
and stay, I suppose, for three or four 
years, sharing your lessons, my dears, 

and studying with you-” 

“A girl! Good gracious! Where 
will she sleep?” cried Mellicent, with 


characteristic, matter-of-fact curiosity, 
while Esther chimed in with further 
eager inquiries. 

“ What is her name ? How old is she ? 
What is she like? When will she come. 
Why is she leaving school ? ” 

“Not very happy. Peggy. In the 
little box room over the study. About 
fifteen, I believe. Haven’t the least 
idea. In a few weeks from now,” said 
Mrs. Asplin, answering all the ques¬ 
tions at once in her impulsive fashion, 
while she walked round the table, 
stroked Maxwell’s dark curls, bent an 
interested glance at Robert’s collec¬ 
tion, and laid a hand on Esther’s back 
to straighten bowed shoulders. “ She is 
Arthur’s sister, so she is sure to be nice, 
and both her parents will be in India, so 
you must all be kind to the poor little 
soul, and give her a hearty welcome.” 

Silence ! Nobody had a word to say 
in response to this remark, but the eyes 
of the young people met furtively across 
the table, and Mr. Asplin felt that they 
were only waiting until their seniors 
should withdraw, before bursting into 
eager conversation. 

“ Better leave them to have it out by 
themselves,” he whispered significantly 
to his wife, then added aloud, “ Well, 
we won’t interrupt you any longer. 
Don’t turn the play-hour into work, 
Rob ! You will study all the better for 
a little relaxation. You have proved 
the truth of that axiom, Oswald—eh ? ” 
and he went laughing out of the room, 
while Oswald held the door open for his 
wife, smiling assent in his lazy fashion. 

“ Another girl! ” he exclaimed, as he 
reseated himself on his chair, and 
looked with satisfaction at his well-shod 
feet. “This is an unexpected blow! 
A sister of the redoubtable Saville! 
From all I have heard of him I should 
imagine a female edition would be 
rather a terror in a quiet household. I 
never saw Saville ; what sort of a fellow 
was he to look at, don’t you know ? ” 

Millicent reflected. 

“He had a nose,” she said solemnly. 
Then, as the others burst into hilarious 
laughter, “ Oh, it’s no use shrieking at 
me; I mean what I say,” she insisted. 

“ A big nose—like Wellington’s. When 
people are very clever they always 
have big noses. I imagine Peggy 
small, with a little, thin face, because 
she was born in India, and lived there 
until she was six years old, and a great 
big nose in the middle,” 

“Sounds appetising,” said Maxwell 
shortly. “I don’t! I imagine Peggy 
like her mother, with blue eyes and 
brown hair. Mrs. Saville is awfully 
pretty. I have seen her often, and if 
her daughter is like her-” 

“ I don’t care in the least how she 
looks,” said Esther, severely. “It’s 
her character that matters. Indian 
children are generally spoiled, and if 
she has been to a boarding-school she 
may give herself airs. Then we shall 
quarrel. I am not going to be patronised 
by a girl of fourteen. I expect she will 
be Mellicent’s friend, not mine.” 

“ I wonder what sums she is in,” said 
Mellicent, dreamily. “ Rob ! what do 
you think about it ? Are you glad or 
sorry ? You haven’t said anything yet.” 


Robert, raised his eyes from his micro¬ 
scope, and looked her up and down very 
much as a big Newfoundland dog looks 
at the terrier which disturbs its slumber. 

“ It’s nothing to me,” he said loftily. 
“She may come if she likes.” Then, 
with sudden recollection, “Does she 
learn the violin ? Because we have one 
girl in this house who is learning the 
violin, and life won’t be worth living if 
there is a second.” 

He tucked his big note-book under his 
chin as he spoke, and began sawing 
across it with a pencil, wagging his 
head and rolling his eyes in imitation of 
Mellicent’s own manner of practising, 
and producing at the same time such 
long-drawn, cat-like wails from between 
his closed lips as made the listeners 
shriek with laughter. Mellicent, how¬ 
ever, felt bound to expostulate. 

“ It’s not the tune at all,” she said 
loudly. “ Not like any of my pieces ; 
and if I do roll my eyes, I don’t tumble 
up my hair and pull faces at the ceiling, 
as some people do, and I know who 
they are, but I am too polite to say so. 

I hope Peggy will be my friend, because 
then there will be two of us, and you 
won’t dare to tease me anymore. When 
Arthur was here, a boy pulled my hair, 
and he carried him upstairs and held his 
head underneath the shower-bath.” 

“ I’ll pull it again, and see if Peggy 
will do the same,” said Rob pleasantly ; 
and poor Mellicent stared from one 
smiling face to another, conscious that 
she was being laughed at, but unable to 
see the point of the joke. 

“ When Peggy comes,” she said, in 
an injured tone, “ I hope she will be 
sympathetic. I’m the youngest, and I 
think you ought all to do what I want, 
instead of which you make fun, and 
laugh among yourselves, and send 
me all the messages. For instance, 
when Max wanted his stamps brought 
down-” 

Maxwell passed his big hand over her 
hair and face, and reversing the direc¬ 
tion, rubbed up the point of the little 
snub nose. 

“Never mind, chubby, your day is 
over ! We will make Peggy the mes¬ 
sage-boy now. Peggy will be a nice, 
meek little girl, who will like to run 
messages for her betters. She shall be 
my fag, and attend to me. I’ll give her 
my stamps to sort.” 

“ I rather thought of having her for 
fag myself; Vv^e can’t admit a girl to 
our study unless she makes herself use¬ 
ful,” said Oswald languidly ; whereupon 
Rob banged the note-book on the table 
with clanging decision. 

“ Peggy belongs to me,” he announced 
firmly. “It’s no use you two fellows 
quarrelling. That matter is settled once 
for all. Peggy will be my fag; I’ve 
barleyed her for myself, and you have 
nothing to say in the matter.” 

_ But Esther tossed her head with an 
air of superior wisdom. 

“Wait till she comes,” she said 
sagely. “ If Peggy is anything like 
her brother, you may spare yourself the 
trouble of planning as to what she must 
or must not do. It is waste of time. 
Peggy will be mistress over us all.” 

{To he co 7 ttinued.) 
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HAWKVVEED. 

Bv LIZZIE DEAS. 


SOMEHOAV these flowers that late in autumn show, 
So very rich a glow, 

In summer seem to make but poor display, 

There are so many flowers more beautiful than they. 

I can but think that through the sunlit hours. 

These golden-petaled flowers. 

With no attempt to sliine while earth is bright. 

Are yet at work for us absorbing warmth and light. 

Of this Tm sure, they do but hide their store 
Till we shall need it more ; 

For see, as summer wanes, what beauty lies— 

What consolation, too, within their sun-filled eyes. 

Some lovely souls there are that, like these flowers. 
Shine least in brightest hours ; 

Only when shadows fall we learn to know 

The beauty they possess, the sunshine they bestow. 



IN THE TWILIGHT SIDE BY SIDE. 


PART I. 

THE PRECIOUSNESS OF TIME. 

“ So teach us to number our days, that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom ” (Psalm 
xc. 12). _ 

Once more you, my dear girl friends, and I 
meet to hold pleasant converse with each 
other. 

I feel that something specially pleasant 
would be missing from my own life were our 
twilight talks to cease. It is with a sense 
alike of happiness and thankfulness that I 
look forward to your companionship for yet 
another year. God giant that, as in the past, 
so in the future, we may be very helpful to 
each other in crossing the rough places that 
have to be encountered on the path of life. 

I feel that a song of thanksgiving should 
go up from us all for mercies already bestowed, 
and an earnest united prayer to God for an 
ever-increasing blessing upon our meetings. 

One thought must come to us all this 
evening. Two years have passed since we 
first came together, hence we feel that so 
much of our lives has gone, and we have two 
years less in which to work for God. 

It will be good for eacli of us to ask our¬ 
selves, “What have I done for Him during 
the time ? What progress have I made in 
my spiritual life ? Have I grown, as Jesus 
grew, ‘ in favour with God and man ’ during 
these years ? ” 

Conscience will answer and can tell only 
the truth. 


Third Series. 

By ruth lamb. 

Such communings with your own hearts 
are, however, for the quiet of your own 
chamber, when you have shut out the world 
and are alone with God. Still, it may be 
well for us all to have a talk about the 
preciousness of some things of which we are 
too apt to take little account. 

I wonder if you and I are in the habit of 
frittering away two invaluable gifts for which 
we have to give a strict account to our P'ather 
in heaven. These are, time and o])portunity. 

I think I hear you ask, “ What do you 
mean by frittering ? The dictionary tells us 
that ‘ to fritter’ is to diminish or pare off.” 

I acknowledge that here we do not get 
quite the full meaning of the word “fritter” 
as we often use it in conversation. We rather 
understand by it the diminution of something 
by almost imperceptible degrees, of which no 
notice need be taken, because they are so 
small, and through the waste of which little 
loss is sustained by ourselves or others. 

There are things in this world which are of 
small value in certain places, because they are 
so abundant; yet, in another neighbourhood, 
their scarcity makes them of vital importance. 
For instance, if we have unfailing springs of 
pure water to draw upon, and all our neigh¬ 
bours are equally well supplied, what matters 
it if the pail overflows, or the tap is left 
running ? But in another place where water 
is scarce, the waste of it would be sinful and 
cruel, especially if we were well sui)plied and 
our neighbours compelled to economise every 
drop. 

The child on the sea-shore flings the sand 


about with reckless hands, gathers shells and 
leaves them behind, or throws pebbles into the 
water, caring nothing what becomes of them. 

There is no need for care in such cases. 
The. sea gathers the shells and pebbles and 
flings them back in orderly ridges on the 
shore. The embankments, laboriously raised 
by many small hands, and the trenches dug 
around them, are quickly equalised again. 
The mighty ocean sweeps all before it. Wave 
follows wave, and the grains of sand are 
hurried onward. Castles are levelled, trenches 
filled, and the retreating waters leave the 
beach smooth again and ready for the morrow’s 
toilers. 

The last murmur of the waters seems to 
say, “ You can fritter away nothing over 
which we flow. We gather your scattered 
fragments together, and not one grain is 
finally lost.” 

You and I, dear girl companions, have 
certain great trusts committed to us, which 
are neither visible nor tangible. We hold 
them in common with our neighbours, though 
they are not given to all in the same pro¬ 
portion. They are made up of littles, and 
yet, if we fritter them away, they are gone 
past recovery. We can no more regain the 
smallest portion than we can bring back the 
rain-drops which have fallen into the stream 
and are helping to hurry it seaward, or collect 
the grains of dust which the wind has whirled 
acro.ss the plain. 

Time is one of these all-important trusts. 
Perhaps I should say the most important, for 
time and our natural life virtually mean the 
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same thing. Do they not begin and end 
together, so far as we are concerned ? Our 
first breath ushers us into the realm of time, 
and with our last we close our eyes on it for 
ever. 

Does it not seem strange that any human 
being can be found who is careless about or 
forgetful of the preciousness of time ? People 
hesitate to part with a penny unless they can 
be sure of receiving something of equal value 
in exchange. Yet the same persons think 
nothing of frittering away, without return, 
that which the wealth of the whole world 
cannot buy back for them. 

It seems natural for the very young to 
think lightly of the Right of time. The world 
—in other words, time and life—is all before 
them. A day flies so quickly; an hour is 
a mere nothing. As to the minutes and 
moments! What are they more than the 
drops that make up the ocean, or the grains 
of sand that form its boundary wall ? Who 
can exhaust these ? 

Time, to the child, is an inexhaustible ocean 
into which he cannot dip too freely. What 
if the tide recedes ? It is sure to flow again, 
and is, indeed, ever flowing. 

You and I have surely Darned lessons as to 
the value of time to which the child would 
not care to listen even. Let us think together 
of the value of moments. They follow each 
other, and are swallowed in the ocean of 
eternity, but there is no reflux. Not one 
comes a second time. If an hour has been 
frittered away and we can show nothing for 
it, all that remains for us is to make the best 
possible use of its successors. 

Very lately I heard a great preacher say, 
“ We should be misers in the use of time and 
opportunity.” Do we not value too highly 
what we call the riches of this world ? We 
are sparing of our gold, or our silver—even of 
our pence—and yet we do not pause to take 
account of what is beyond all price. 

Have you ever thought, dear girls, that you 
are threefold debtors as regards the use you 
make of this great trust, time ? We are all 
debtors, in the first place, to God, and must 
account for the use or abuse of time to the 
great Giver of it. We are told to “redeem 
the time because the days are evil.” 

I have in my mind the words of an old 
writer and profound student of the Bible who 
says about the text I have just quoted, 
“Buying up those moments which others 
seem to throw away; steadily improving 
every present moment.” “Time is that on 
which eternity depends. In time you are to 
get a preparation for the kingdom of God.” 
“Perhaps the apostle means in general, 
embrace every opportunity to glorify God, 
benefit your own souls, and do good to 
men.” 

These words caiTy out the idea I have 
suggested as to our threefold debt in relation 
to the use of our time. We should be misers 
of it, that we may the more fully carry out our 
divine Master’s will, follow His example, 
obey His commandment to love our neighbour 
as ourselves, and, in so doing, promote our 
own eternal welfare. 

You and I can understand the need for us 
to echo the prayer of the Psalmist, “ So 
teach us to number our days that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 

How much teaching we need! What 
heedless and forgetful scholars we are I How 
constantly we need to be reminded of the 
value of that which we treat so lightly, waste 
so often, and lose with so little regret 1 

All other losses cause us trouble and 
generally sorrow. If the child, in hurrying to 
spend a halfpenny, loses its one precious coin, 
there is eager searching with the help of 
companions. Joy follows its recovery, or 
bitter tears are shed if it is not found. 

The lost purse, or the jewel that has 


escaped from its setting, is neither forgotten 
nor deemed of slight consequence. It is 
sought, advertised for, and, if finally lost, is 
remembered with regret; the more so if it has 
been the gift of a friend. 

The merchant will risk large sums in the 
hope of doubling them. If unsuccessful, he 
can hardly forgive himself for having thrown 
away that which he had. Losses of these 
kinds are thought of again and again in after 
days, and the face clouds over at the memory 
of them. 

How few amongst those who have recklessly 
wasted moments, hours, and days, pause to 
take themselves to task, mourn over an 
irretrievable loss, and resolve, by God’s help, 
to redeem the time that is left. As regards 
the season for making the new beginning, 
there is only one word to express the right 
one: now. Not a week hence. Not to¬ 
morrow. Not even an hour after the resolution 
has been come to; for time is flying always, 
and its redemption must begin with the 
moment which has revealed to us its infinite 
value. Henceforth we must be “ misers in the 
use of time.” 

Time is often unwittingly wasted by thrifty 
people for want of due thought and calculation. 
How well I remember, in the earlier days of 
railway travelling, what anxiety to be in time 
for a train was evinced by old-fashioned 
people I 

I used to stay in a country house which was 
several miles from a station, and my kindly 
host was so fearful of my missing the train, 
that he used to insist on my starting early 
enough to spend nearly an hour in waiting 
for it. 

It was very difficult to turn that waiting 
time to any useful account, especially in the 
dim light of a wintry morning, for I had to 
catch the first train. I smile as I picture the 
little bare waiting-room and the scarcely- 
lighted fire, by which I sat and shivered and 
tried to cherish bright thoughts amidst dull 
surroundings. 

Those who value their own time lightly are 
seldom scrupulous about wasting that of their 
neighbour. Have we not all been lectured, 
again and again, on the sin of unpunctuality ? 

I think I hear you ask whether unpunctuality 
deseiwes to be ranked as a sin Let us con¬ 
sider the question, then decide for yourselves. 

Neither you nor I would like to steal our 
neighbour’s purse, or even help ourselves to 
a solitary sixpence. But if, by our neglect, 
carelessness or wilful selfishness, we rob him 
of that on which his income depends, are we 
not equally guilty, though the law cannot 
reach us for this offence ? Time is money to 
the toiler in every branch of work, whether 
mental or physical, and we have no right to 
waste our neighbour’s capital which money 
cannot restore to him. 

So many people, old as well as young, seem 
unable to understand what punctuality means. 
Those who allow their own time to slip away 
unheeded, cannot see that it matters whether 
they are a few minutes too soon or too late 
for an a]:>pointment. If by some chance—a 
rare one—they are too soon, they plume them¬ 
selves on this, and are perhaj^s inclined to be 
indignant if they are kept waiting and their 
time is wasted. 

Dear girls, do think of this ! If you make 
an appointment try and keep it to the minute. 
Be neither before nor after the time fixed, but 
by your punctuality redeem your own time 
and avoid the sin of wasting what is not your 
own. 

Indolence is a teiTible and stealthy thief 
that ought to be battled against, with a 
prayerful sense of our own weakness to resist 
its encroachments. Indolent people are like 
unpunctual ones—very prone to steal the time 
which their neighbour values and turns to good 
account. 


How many busy men and women have had 
to work when they ought to have been resting 
after a finished task, because an idler has 
interrupted it by dropjung in at the office 
or the home during working hours ? The one 
object of such visitors is to while away the time 
which hangs heavily on their useless hands, 
regardless of consequences to those on whom 
they intrude, or too selfish to care, so long as 
their own end is served. 

Unfortunately the sufferers have not always 
a remedy. Circumstances may render it un¬ 
wise to complain, or politeness restrains them 
from doing so, even wdien they are inwardly 
chafing under the infliction. They do not like 
to deny themselves to these thieves of time, 
for whom perhaps they feel a very real 
aflection; or it may be they cannot afford 
to risk giving offence on account of their 
relative positions. Hence they suffer in 
silence. 

There are hard-working girls as well as 
older folk who suffer in like manner, through 
other girls who place no value on their own 
time and have no qualms of conscience about 
wasting that of their neighbours. 

Take the lesson to heart, dear ones. Ask 
that you may realise the full value of your 
own time, and abstain from robbing another 
of Avhat she esteems a precious trust from 
God. 

There are unsuspected ways of wasting time 
which those who “use it as misers” are apt 
to overlook. The more eager the worker, the 
more interested she is in her occupation, the 
more likely she is to be guilty of this kind of 
waste in these high-pressure days. 

I have no doubt there are many of these 
too-hard workers amongst you, my dear girl 
friends, who grudge the time spent in rest, 
who huiTy over your meals, who regard 
innocent recreation as almost sinful, because 
it interrupts your labours and defers the 
completion of some task you have set 
yourselves. 

Believe me, time is never more truly wasted 
than it is by those who work too long, without 
pausing to refresh the weary mind and body. 
Time is saved if, when nature cries aloud for 
rest, we put aside the work we love and do 
absolutely nothing until we can return to it 
with a sense of fitness and freshness. 

“ Do nothing ! ” you exclaim. “Why, that 
would be the hardest task of all. We may 
compel our hands to be idle or our tired limbs 
to rest, but thought will still be busy. The 
mind cannot be coerced.” 

Perhaps not in a sense, but if we wish it, we 
can turn our thoughts into a restful channel. 
What can be more restful and delightful than 
to sit with closed eyes and folded hands whilst 
we think over God’s gracious dealings with us 
and make a mental catalogue of a single day’s 
blessings ? What can so renew our strength 
to work, as a little season spent in thanking 
God for the power to labour ? What will be 
more helpful to us than a quiet time with 
Him whilst the world, its cares and its 
business are shut out, and we, alone with our 
Father, ask for wisdom to use without abusing 
our time and all the powers He has entrusted 
to us ? 

Cultivate the habit of leaving off work when 
nature craves for rest, and you will find it, 
both for soul and body, by fixing your minds 
on God. 

You need not utter either prayer or thanks¬ 
giving, but your thoughts may overfloAV with 
both, and He who can read them will accept 
your heartfelt thanks and answer your unuttered 
prayers by giving you a sweet sense of peace 
and renewed power to work for Him. 

Oh, it is lovely just to get away from the 
world and its bustle and toil for a little while 
and spend it in thinking of the goodness and 
love of God in Christ Jesus! Our work may 
well wait in the meantime. 
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I was with some clear friends who were 
sight-seeing in town, and who, accustomed to 
the quiet of a country place, were almost 
bewildered with the din of the great city. 
We were near St. Paul’s, and how glad we 
all were to enter the great church and to rest 
there in a quiet corner, unconscious of all 
the noise and traffic which still went on 
around it. 

My friends’ stay in town was to be a short 
one, and they were all eager to see as many 
of its sights as possible. Did they grudge the 
little time spent in peaceful communion with 
God, or deem it wasted when there was so 
much to attract them in the great cityAh, no ! 

Often afterwards, when other incidents had 
faded from their memories, they spoke of its 


sweet restfulness, and thanked God for the 
open door of that grand cathedral, which 
offered to weary wayfarers a chance of 
refreshment for soul and body. 

Dear ones, learn a lesson from this little 
incident. Do not deem the time lost which 
is taken from the work you love for the rest 
you need. You will redeem it in the best 
way if you turn your thoughts from earth to 
heaven, from the world around you to its great 
Creator. 

Unfortunately those who under-value time 
are more numerous than those who realise its 
preciousness. We often hear the expression, 
“ I am only giving my time.” As though 
money and goods were of infinitely greater 
worth. It is when health fails and life is 


drawing near its close that the preciousness 
of every moment is understood. I beg of you 
to remember now, that the right use of your 
time is your evidence to those around you of 
your union with Christ. 

Let us finish our talk this evening by 
repeating two or three reasons why we should 
be misers in the use of time. Time and life 
mean the same thing to us all. Time is a 
debt we owe to God. All our work must be 
done in time. Eternity depends on the use 
we make of time. Time comes only once, and 
the present is all we can call ours. 

Let us ask God to impress these great 
truths on our minds and to give us the will 
and the power to use time well. 

he continued,) 
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CHAPTER I. 

“ The use of sewing is e.xceedingly old. 
As in the sacred text it is enrolled ; 
Our parents first in Paradise began.” 

Joh^i Taylor. 


NREDLEWORK has been a favourite method of 
employing time, both in courts and cottages, 
from very early days ; and one is not surprised 
at this, seeing that it is not only necessary for 
the comfort of daily life, but a very attractive 
occupation, one capable of great variety and 
of being practised without fatigue. 

The history of needlework was almost un¬ 
known until Miss Lambert and the Countess 
of Wilton devoted their time and talents to 
the collection and classification of facts con¬ 
cerning it. 

The first piece of needlework we know of is 
that of our first parents in the Garden of 
Eden, who, with a thorn, probably, for a 
needle, “ sewed fig-leaves together to make 
themselves aprons.” * 

Milton refers to it thus :— 

“ Those leaves 

They gathered, broad as Amazonian targe. 

And, with what skill they had, together 
sewed. 

To gird their waist.” 

From all records of early ages we learn that 
the women used first a thorn and then a fish¬ 
bone sharpened at one end as a needle, to sew 
the skins of animals or other material to¬ 
gether. Most of our queens have recognised 
the advantages of being good needlewomen, 
and several have left behind them beautiful 
specimens of work, so that we have an almost 
unbroken record of their achievements with 
the needle. 

The inducements to royal ladies to become 
proficient in the art of needlework have been 
many and varied; for example, some have 
been influenced by the desire to set a good 
example to their subjects; others in order to 
lighten the weariness of solitary hours ; others 
that they might record the deeds of valour and 
daring performed by their husbands; some 
because they were thrown on their own re¬ 
sources through lack of outdoor amusements 
and the absence of good roads ; others for real 
love of it; while other few practised it from 


* There is an ancient engravingr, in which Eve is 
stitching away at the lig-leaves in a very edifying 
manner, while Adam, far from trying to put in a 
stitch for himself, is gazing upon her in utter amaze¬ 
ment. And while she continues her task, as if she 
had been born to sewing, his eyes follow her nimble 
fingers. 


pious motives that they might contribute to 
the beauty of churches. Indeed, church, 
court, camp and state have all more or less 
influenced royal ladies to become good needle¬ 
women. 

Nothing creates a stronger bond of union 
between classes than like tastes and occupa¬ 
tions, and it holds good specially between 
sovereigns and peoples. To know that pro¬ 
bably the Queen and princesses of the royal 
house are occupied in the same way as the 
poorest cottager, either in sewing a seam, 
making a dress, trimming a bonnet, or em¬ 
broidering a tray-cloth, creates a kindly feeling 
between one and the other, and bridges over 
the distance between them. 

I remember when our Princess of Wales 
came over to dwell among us, it was stated 
that she begged to retrim the Queen’s bonnets 
and make them pretty and fashionable, as 
she had always trimmed her own and her 
mother’s. When some of the London poor 
heard it they were delighted, and said, “ Bless 
her now; do you really think a laidy sich as 
her would a’ done it ? ” 

Nothing that has been told of Princess 
Henry of Battenberg has brought her so near 
to the hearts of the poor as the piece of news 
that “when she is in sonow or perplexity she 
is greatly soothed by sitting down and sewing 
a long seam.” It is something they can 
understand and appreciate, for it is most likely 
the very thing they themselves would do in like 
circumstances. 

It has been of no slight benefit to us women 
and girls that our queens and princesses should 
have been good needlewomen, for we are, to 
a great extent, influenced by the daily life of 
those in high places; indeed, the influence of 
queens upon their women subjects has always 
been noticeable; their personal and private cha¬ 
racter, their passions and prejudices, are always 
more or less reflected in the women of the 
kingdom. 

Proficiency in the art of needlework is by 
no means confined to the great ladies of our 
nation, for we hear that the princesses in the 
Court of Charlemagne were splendid needle¬ 
women, and the work of Bertha, wife of 
Rudolph the Second of Burgundy, has a 
world-wide fame. She is represented on 
seals and monuments of her time as sitting on 
the throne spinning, and even when out 
riding continuing her work. In the old town 
of Payerne Canton de Freiburg, a residence 
of the kings of Burgundy, her bones, together 
with those of her husband and son, Conrad, 
were discovered in 1817 below the tower of 
the old church which she herself had built, 
and they were buried in the parish church, 
where the Queen’s saddle is shown with a 


hole for her distaff. To this day the expression 
is used, as a regretful allusion to the good 
old times, “ ce ?i*est pas le temps ou Berthe 
JilaitT 

Gisela, also, the wife of St. Stephen, king of 
Hungary, was a splendid needlewoman, and 
organised embroidery work-rooms near her 
palace. 

The mother of Charles the Bold and 
Adelaide the Consort of Plugh Capet were 
also celebrated needlewomen. 

Even nations far removed from civilisation 
have not been ignorant of needlework, as the 
discoveiy of gold needles, etc., in the Scandi¬ 
navian tumuli testify. 

To come back to our own country, the palm 
is certainly accorded to the Anglo-Saxon 
ladies for excellence in this womanly accom¬ 
plishment. We have proof that those of rank 
and royal blood were skilled not only in the 
use of the needle for necessary purposes but 
also in elegant and intricate embroider5^ 

The fleece which was brought home by the 
Anglo-Saxon men in summer was spun" into 
clothing by the female part of each family 
during the winter. 

Alfred the Great in his will calls the women- 
part of his family the spindle side, and it was 
understood by our forefathers that no young 
woman was fit to be a wife till she had spun 
for herself a set of body, table and bed linen ; 
this is why the maiden was called a spinner or 
spinster, and the married woman a wife or one 
who has been a spinner (from Anglo-Saxon 
wif, the verb being wyfan or wifan, to weave). 
Perhaps you have noticed that the armorial 
bearings of women are not painted on a shield 
like those of men but on a spindle called a 
lozenge. The spindle half is a Saxon term 
for the female line, while the sjDear half is the 
male side. 

Among the Anglo-Saxon ladies Adelfleda 
and her three sisters, daughters of Edward the 
Elder, stand out as famous for their skill in all 
kinds of needlework, and are known in history 
as cunning workers. 

William of ^Malmesbury says, “ their father 
caused them in childhood to give their Avhole 
attention to letters and afterwards employed 
them in the labour of the distaff* and the 
needle.” 

The same authority says that Edgitha or 
Editha, the Queen of Edward the Confessor, 
was “perfect mistress of her needle,” while 
the Saxon historian, Ingulphus, a scholar at 
Westminster ^Monastery, near to Edgitha’s 
palace, relates of her that “ she was skilful in 


* a woman. This explains the phrase and 

fact that “ the crown of France never falls to the 
distaffN 
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the works of the needle, and that with her 
own hands she embroidered the garments of 
her royal husband.” 

As a proof of the high value set on good 
needlework the Anglo-Saxon Gudric gave 
Alcina a piece of land on condition that she 
instructed his daughters in embroidery and 
needlework. 

It was the custom in feudal times for high 
families to send their daughters to the castles 
of their lords there to be taught spinning, 
weaving and needlework under the eye of the 
lady chatelaine. 

It was also a practice for great ladies and 
their attendants to pass their mornings at 
needlework, singing and relating stories 
meanwhile. 

It seems that 'William the Conqueror on 
his first appearance in public after the Battle 
of Hastings wore a richly worked cloak of 
Anglo-Saxon embroidery. It may have been 
this fact which roused his wife Matilda to 
produce a piece of work which was to live for 
long ages as a specimen of her industry and 
skill with the needle. She was a jealous 
woman and might not have been pleased at 
other hands than her own working her hus¬ 
band’s apparel. It is difficult to understand 
the working of a woman’s mind. 

There is no doubt that the work she left 
behind, and which is still preserved in the 
Cathedral of Bayeux, is perfectly marvellous, 
or as Dibdin says “ it is an exceedingly curious 
document.” 

It is a piece of canvas or coarse linen 


cloth two hundred and twenty-seven feet long 
and twenty inches wide ; on it she has wrought 
with woollen thread of eight diflerent colours 
a picture of her husband’s exploits, from 
Harold’s first landing in Normandy to his fall 
at Hastings. 

It is a most important record of the history 
of the period, because the events, costumes, 
and warlike instruments are faithfully por¬ 
trayed. 

The canvas contains many hundreds of 
men, horses, trees, houses, castles, ships and 
churches, with names and descriptions over 
them to make the story clear; strangely 
enough there are only three women in the 
whole picture. Taken as a whole it afibrds a 
curious insight into the manners and customs 
of the Norman Period. 

The figures and designs for tapestry work 
were always prepared by some skilful artist 
who traced them out in the colours that were 
to be used by the worker either in wool or 
silk. 

Matilda seems to have employed the dwarf 
artist Turold to prepare her work and illumi¬ 
nate the canvas: he was a dependent of Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux. The parts intended to 
represent ilesh in the picture are left un¬ 
touched by the needle. 

It is supposed that not only was Matilda 
assisted in her great work by the ladies of her 
court but by some of the beautiful workers 
among the Anglo-Saxon ladies. She was a 
woman who would not stud}’ the feelings of 
those around her, nor would she consider their 


sorrow in having by their needle to perpetuate 
their sufierings and defeat. 

The work which is now in Bayeux is coiled 
round a machine like that which lets down 
buckets into a well, and a woman is appointed 
to unroll it for visitors and explain it. 

A fuU-sized coloured photograph of it may 
be seen in the South Kensington Museum, 
and the Society of Antiquaries have engraved 
the whole of the Bayeux tapestry and have 
coloured it like the original. 

'\Ve are told in the life of St. Dunstan that 
he was originally in an obscure station of life, 
and crept into notice by means of his taste 
and skill in delineating sacerdotal vestments 
and tapestry work for great ladies. He must 
have had a great love of such work as well as 
genius, for even when he came to high estate 
he did not disdain making sketches for queens 
to work from. 

We now pass on to Adelicia of Louvaine, 
the queen of Henry I., who was distinguished 
for her great beauty and talents, but especially 
for her proficiency in feminine accomplish¬ 
ments. 

A standard which she embroidered in silk 
and gold for her lather when he was engaged 
in recovering his patrimony was celebrated 
throughout Europe for the exquisite taste and 
skill displayed in its design and execution. 
For centuries it was earned in procession on 
Rogation days through the streets of the city 
of Liege, for it had been captured by the 
bishop of that town in 1129. 

(To be continued.) 


WHERE SWALLOWS BUILD. 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


CHAPTER I. 

“It is my last day in London,” said Alice 
Harper to herself. 

The “ last day ” was a Sunday at the end 
of Alice’s box was packed, and 

ready for travelling. She had attended 
sendee that morning in a beautiful church, 
where she had often gained strength and 
comfort in her weariness ; and the music was 
still echoing in her ears when she turned into 
Bruton Street. Wherever she went, she 
knew that she should hear that music still. 

The smart people were all hurrying out of 
town as fast as they could go. But Miss de 
Vigny was a very dignified little lady who 
never cared to hurry herself in the least. She 
always went away on the first of August, and 
could not be moved sooner or later. So that 
when Alice went into her house, she found 
her friend sitting in her old chair near the 
window with an open book on her lap. 

Miss de Vigny had always liked Alice 
Harper. She had watched the girl through 
the season that preceded the sudden change 
in her lot, and had thought her distinctly 
genuine and courageous. She did not guess 
how soon that quality of courage would be 
called into play; but when the crash came, 
she was not surprised that Alice bore up 
bravely under the blow. 

One morning the daily papers announced 
the suicide of Mr. Harper, the well-known 
promoter of companies. His daughter, left 
quite alone in the world, gathered together 
her few possessions, and quietly vanished from 
the eyes of society. Only two or three 
persons knew what had become of her, or 
what she was doing, and Miss de Vigny was 
one of them. 

She had found out that Alice was going to 
be a dressmaker, and take care of herself in 


future in her own way. Miss de Vigny met 
her one day in a side street in the "West-end, 
dressed in plain black, and carrying a brown- 
paper parcel. She did not avoid the little 
maiden-lady as she would have avoided some 
of her former friends. She stopj)ed and 
accepted the hand that was held out so 
readily. 

‘‘ I shall be eighteen months in learning my 
business,” she said. “After that I must 
work six months longer as ‘ an improver.’ 
And when I have thoroughly mastered the 
art, or trade, or anything that you like to call 
it, I mean to go away, and set up in the 
country.” 

“Quite in the country.?” Miss de Vimiv 
asked. ^ 

“ Quite in the country,” Alice replied. “ I 
shall learn what London can teach me, and 
leave it with a glad heart. jMind, I am sure 
that I could not learn properly anywhere else. 
But I shall rejoice when I am free to go.” 

“"When the time comes, perhaps I can 
help you,” Alary de Vigny said. “ Alean- 
while, let me see you sometimes. Come and 
spend next Sunday with me in Bruton 
Street.” 

“ But I do not want to meet people,” said 
Alice, flushing deeply. 

“ Aly dear, I do not want you to meet 
people. It will do me good to have you all 
to myself. I have never been a society 
woman ; the smart people don’t find me at 
all amusing, I believe. I am dowdy, and I 
do not know any good stories. Pray come.” 

So Alice went. Miss de Vigny was rather 
dowdy, and she did not know any good 
stories; but she knew other things that are 
bettor worth knowing. She knew how to 
guide a sad soul into the true way of peace. 
She was neither a rich woman, nor a smart 
woman : but she lived a life worthy of her 


faith, and was a light to direct others to the 
road that led to rest. 

From Mai-y de Vigny’s house, Alice went 
to Alary de Vigny’s church close by. And 
so the two toilsome years in London were 
sweetened and cheered ; and if her outer 
life was hard and painful, her inner life 
became peaceful and fair. The time of 
release had come at last, and it was Alary 
who had found her a new home in the 
country. 

Aliss de Vigny’s room was cooler than most 
rooms in London, and when you went in you 
felt you had entered into an atmosphere of 
contentment. There were always flowers 
here; to-day Alice’s eyes rested gratefully 
on a big bunch of mignonette and some 
graceful feathery grasses. Alary gi-eeted her 
with genuine affection, and pointed to the 
nosegay. 

“ Only think what it will be,” said she, “ to 
have your fill of flowers ! ” 

“ Oh, I have been trying to realise the 
delight in store for me ! ” Alice cried. “ Aly 
poor father never cared for the country in the 
very least. He always bustled me about to 
fashionable watering-places in the summer. 
If my mother had lived, life would have been 
different for him and for me.” 

She sighed ; but Alary spoke cheerfully. 

“AVe must let all the ‘ifs’ alone, Alice,” 
she said. “It is better to leave ‘ifs’ and 
‘might-have-beens’ lying by the wayside if 
we want to get on upon our journey. I 
know how prone we are to stop, and pick ui) 
useless regrets ; it has been an old folly of 
my own.” 

They had tea together, with the mignonette 
on the table between them. Aliss de Vigny 
said it was like a festival, but she thought 
Alice looking tired and worn. 

“I don’t think you could have toiled on 
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much longer,” she remarked. “ It has been a 
weary time, my child.” 

“You have brightened it,” said Alice 
gratefully. “Eveiybody else has forgotten 
me, and you know I wished to be forgotten.” 

“ Here and there one remembers you,” said 
hlary, looking at her with observant eyes. 
“ Only yesterday, in this very street, I met 
someone who asked what had become of 
you.” 

“ I hope you did not tell! ” Alice cried. 

“ I told very little. I merely said that you 
were living, and working for yourself. It was 
jMr. Cardigan who asked for you.” 

Alice’s mouth took a scornful curve. 

“I do not like him,” said she. “ I detest 
rich men.” 

Miss de Vigii}’ shook her head in reproof. 

“That is rather a hard saying, my dear. 
For my own part, I think well of ICobcrt 
Cardigan. He is natural—refreshingly natural, 
and I fancy he wants to know what to do with 
his money. After all, that money came to 
him in an honest way from a relation who died 
abroad ; I do not see why it should not wear 
well.” 

“Perhaps I am prejudiced,” said Alice 
colouring. “I have not liked what I have 
seen of rich men. Most of them always 
wanted to be richer still, and hovered round 
my father to be instructed in investments. 
Mr. Cardigan only came into his fortune just 
before the blow fell upon me. But I thought 
he was like all the rest.” 

Miss de Vigny dropped the subject. She 
was not a woman of many words, and gene¬ 
rally knew when to hold her peace. 

Alice walked to church with her a little 
later, looking very stately and erect beside her 
small companion. People had always regarded 
Alice Harper as a proud girl; and there was 
something in her bearing which certainly sug¬ 
gested pride. Plain clothes only accentuated 
her air of distinction. And this evening, 
although she was very pale, and there were 
dark shadows beneath her grey eyes, she was 
more beautiful than she had ever been in the 
days of prosperity. 

Adversity either disfigures or beautifies. 
There are certain full-fed, insolently-prospe- 
rous girls who would be enormously improved 
by sorrow. Many a plain face has been made 
lovely by the chastening of the spirit; and 
Miss de Vigny, who did not possess a single . 
good feature, had a countenance on which, at 
the first glance, you could read the sweet 
record of inward peace. She had sufiered 
meekly, and had come out of the strife into 
the rest. 

Afterwards, when they parted at the door in 
Bruton Street, Mary said “ good-bye ” very 
tenderly to her friend. She knew that she 
would miss Alice when she came back to town 
in the autumn. But above all things she de¬ 
sired that the girl might have peace after the 
weary struggle to learn her business. One 
had only to look at Alice to see that she was 
a woman who would do what she meant to do. 
But these resolute people do not succeed 
without paying the cost of their success. 

“I know 5^ou will be happy at Swallow’s 
Nest,” Mary said confidently. “ I have often 
told you how long Mrs. Bower lived with my 
mother, and how good and faithful she was. 
Some day I shall run down to the farm and 
see you all. You will write soon, dear, will 
you not } ” 

Alice did not find it very easy to answer. 
Her grey eyes were full of tears. .She looked 
earnestly at Miss de Vigny for a moment, 
and went her way. 

There was something dream-like about the 
London streets in the evening light. And 
Alice, walking back to the home wliich had 
sheltered her for two years, felt as i f she, 
herself, were someone who had been living 
iu a dream. 



She thought of the only child of the rich 
man, brought up in a luxurious home, but 
always pining for the mother who had 
been early lost. She saw again those sunny 
heights of womanhood which the child’s eyes 
had seen afar oft'. How bright they were 
then! Something of the old splendour 
lingered about that cloudland still, although 
the girl had become a sorrowful, hardworking 
woman. She smiled pityingly at the child 
who had always dreamed of doing beautiful 
things, and making ever3'body happy when 
she grew up I And yet, perhaps the pity was 
wasted after all. There are the elements of 
true happiness in many an unselfish dream. 
We cannot tell how much we have helped 
others by the loving desires that we could not 
shape into deeds. We do not see what our 
good angels are doing, even with the thoughts 
of our hearts, when they are sweet and ti ne. 

And then came a sudden remembrance of 
the men who had come to her father’s house 
in Park Lane—men who had shown by their 
faces and by their words that they existed 
only for self-pleasing. The cpiiet girl, with 
her own aims and ideals, had inwardly de¬ 
spised them all. Robert Cardigan had been, 
perhaps, a little better than the rest. She 
could recall certain looks and tones of his that 
had seemed real. He had even listened, with 
some interest, to those schemes for helping 
humanity which she had spoken of, once or 
twice, in his hearing. Well, the power that 
she had longed for had come to him ; but it 
was doubtful if he would use it as she would 
have done. 

The child and the girl had both passed 
away; Alice Harper, dressmaker, was w'alking 
through these West End streets to the home 
for working women which had been her refuge 
for two long years. And Alice Harper, 
dressmaker, was going to leave Loudon to¬ 
morrow to live in the country. 

She had never seen Mrs. Bower, but she 
knew her perfectly by description. Mrs. 
Bower was the wife of a farmer; they had 
two daughters who wanted to learn dress¬ 
making; and 
there was a good 
opening for busi¬ 
ness in their 
neighbourhood. 

Miss de Vigny 
had a cU' i s e d 
Alice to go to 
vS w a 1 1 o \\*’s 
Nest. 

“If 5'ou get 
tired of the 
country you can 
leave it,” she 
had said. “ But 
you have an in¬ 
stinctive longing 
for woods and 
fields and fresh 
air, and you are 
sorely in need of 
all these bless¬ 
ings.” 

The big house 
was gene rail 3' 
quiet on a Sun¬ 
day evening. It 
W' as s u 11 r 3' 

Aveather, and all 
the Av i n d o w's 
w ere o ]a e n e d 
Av i d e. Alice 
caught a glimjAse 
of the ueAv moon 
above the house¬ 
tops as she ran 
upstairs. It 
hung faint and 
golden over the 
crowded roofs. 


in a sky touched with pale crimson, and dim 
Avith mist. 

“ I shall see it to-morroAv above the Avoods,” 
she thought with a sudden gladness. 

She took ofi'her hat and coat in her cubicle, 
and ran down to supper in her muslin blouse 
and tweed skirt. Not a single person in that 
full house Avas acquainted Avith her real history. 
She had never talked of b3^gone days and 
lamented her vanished prosperity. She Avore 
no jeAvels ; her Avatch Avas the sole relic of the 
past that could ever be seen. One or tAvo had 
remarked that it Avas a very beautiful Avatch, 
and she had simply said that it Avasa gift from 
someone Avho was dead. 

But in spite of a strong natural reseiTe she 
had made many friends. Living here, a poor 
AA’oman among the poor, she had learnt that 
one must give love if one cannot giA^e 11101103'. 

“ So you are going to leave us. Miss 
Harper,” said a young girl Avho sat beside her 
at supper. “You Avill be missed for man}' a da}’. 
There are kindnesses that Ave never forget.” 

“Ah, if onl}’ I could have been more 
helpful,” Alice sighed. 

“ You don’t know how much you have 
helped,” the other answered. “ People may 
give gold, and it may go just as far as gold 
can. That is a long way, some Avill say. Well, 
so it is, but CA’en the long Avay has a limit. 
There is only one thing that is not hindered 
by any limit at all. It flies on, far, far be3''ond 
Time, and right into Eternity. It is Love.” 

Alice looked attentively at the girl for a 
moment. She Avas a puny 3'’oung Avoman Avith 


MISS DE A'IGNV HAD ALAVAYS 
LIKED ALICE HARPER.” 
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round shoulders and a naiTOw chest. Her skin 
was veiy fair, and she had the large luminous 
eyes which often indicate consumption. 

“How did you learn so much, Miss Dayne ? ” 
asked she with a smile. 

“Just by watching life,” was the reply. “ I 
do not think that we shall ever meet here 
again. I am going a longer journey than you 
are. And yet, who knows ? Perhaps it may 
not be so very far.” 

Alice had arranged to start on Monday by a 
very early train. She left the house before 
any of the other women had come downstairs. 
Her box was in the hall; she had supplied 
herself with some sandwiches, and could have 
a cu]) of tea at the station. So she was driven 
through the streets before the shops were open. 


or London had shaken off such sleep as it can 
get. She reached Waterloo in time to drink 
her tea, and secure a comfortable corner in a 
third-class carriage. 

When the train began to move out of the 
station she was still thinking of herself as Alice 
Harper, the dressmaker, going to start afresh 
in a new sphere. The former Alice was merely 
the girl of the dream. 

She smiled, rather a forlorn little smile, 
when she called up a vision of the dream— 
Alice, travelling first-class, -and wearing a 
lovely, grey costume, as costly and as daintily 
simple as it could possibly be. The dress¬ 
maker was arrayed in a coat and skirt of pepper- 
and-salt tweed which would stand any amount 
of wear and tear, and a pink calico shirt. Her 


gloves were carefully mended ; a very service¬ 
able umbrella and sunshade were strapped up 
with a plain waterproof cloak; she had none 
of those charming superfluities which a well-to- 
do woman seldom goes without. And yet it 
was a peaceful face that was shaded by the 
sailor hat; and as the train rushed on into 
the sweet, green country her eyes grew very 
bright. 

“ I am going where I shall get lots of 
pleasant things without paying for them,” she 
said to herself. “ In London you must pay 
your penny for the simplest flower that grows. 
Ah, the good God must have thought of the 
poor when He purpled the wild land with the 
glory of heather ! ” 

{To he continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

Bernice. —Be)’oncl taking plenty of exercise, feeding 
as well as you can, and attending to the general 
laws of health, we cannot tell you of any other 
means of obtaining what you desire. A diet with 
plenty of farinaceous food, milk puddings, etc., 
would suit you best. 

Mary Carmichael. —The public has been completely 
fogged over the subject of tinned meats for years 
past. Some persons have tried to prove that tinned 
articles are better than fresh ones ; whilst others 
have decided that all preserved foods are poisonous, 
and that those who partake of them do so at the 
risk of their lives. As is usual in such arguments, 
the truth lies somewhere between these extreme 
points, and we will endeavour to explain what are 
the various good and bad qualities of tinned foods. 
In the first place, we must notice that tinned eat¬ 
ables are very much better now than they were 
some years ago. This is particularly the case with 
the tinned fruits from California (the preparation 
of which is, we believe, entirely carried on by girls). 
For some years back we have been able to get 
tinned pears, peaches, apricots, etc., from Cali¬ 
fornia, and, as far as we can find out, no case of 
poisoning has occurred from their consumption. It 
may be said that all the tinned articles which are 
allowed to come into London are perfectly whole¬ 
some while they are fresh ; it is only after they have 
been kept some time that they become injurious. 
Again, it must be remembered that tinned goods 
will not keep when once the tin has been opened. 
A large number of deaths have occurred from eating 
tinned meats which have been opened several days 
previously. It is of great importance to recognise 
what the poison in tinned meats is, and where it 
comes from. There is a popular notion, which is 
a very great fallacy, that the poison is derived from 
the tins, and that therefore there is no danger in 
meats preserved in jars or barrels. This is a great 
mistake, for although tinned goods do sometimes 
iDecome contaminated with the metal of the. tins, 
this is only very seldom the case. When the poison 
is derived from the tins, as it was in some cases of 
poisoning from tinned cherries, death is not very 
common. Whence comes the poison, of which we 
all read cases, of whole families being killed from 
partaking from a tin of salmon or sardines } It is 
developed in the food itself. This is not a case of 
organic matter going bad from decay. Articles 
sealed up in airtight tins will never undergo putre¬ 
faction. This development of poisons in tinned 
meats is a totally different phenomenon from putre¬ 
faction. It appears that if organic substances are 
kept for a long time, whether in the air or in air¬ 
tight cases, extraordinary and little-understood 
changes occur in their composition, whereby, 
amongst other things, are developed definite chemi¬ 
cal compounds known as “animal alkaloids.” 
These are the poisonous agents in tinned goods. 
These alkaloids are allied, chemically, to strych¬ 
nine, morphine, etc., but some of them are im¬ 
measurably more poisonous than any known vege¬ 
table or mineral production. A quantity of one of 
these alkaloids (occasionally found in tinned sar¬ 
dines), which is so small as to be almost impossible 
to demonstrate, has killed a whole family in twenty- 
f^our hours. Bottled fruits occasionally become 
poisoned by the use of preservatives such as boracic 
or salicylic acid. 

H. B.—Yours is a history which has been only 
too common after influenza. You would probably 
derive benefit from a change of air. We should 
advise a short stay at the north or east coast of 
Kent. Margate would perhaps be too severe for 
you, but we think that you could scarcely do better 
than go to Folkestone or its neighbourhood. The 
medicine that you are taking is about as good as 
any other for your trouble. Eat well. 


A. E. Robinson. —It is of great importance to keep 
false teeth scrupulously clean, and it is the lack of 
this precaution which is the cause of most of the 
troubles due to false teeth. The artificial palate is 
perhaps more difficult to keep clean when made of 
vulcanite than when made of metal, but otherwise 
one substance is as good as the other. You should 
never sleep with your false teeth in your mouth. 
We have lately heard of a lady who was suffocated 
from her false teeth having slipped out of place 
during sleep. False teeth should be taken out 
every evening and placed in water, or, better still, 
solution of boracic acid, through the night. They 
should be carefully cleaned every night. Some 
people leave their false teeth in their mouths for 
weeks at a time. Particles of food get between the 
false palate and the roof of the mouth, decompose, 
and cause very many unpleasant, and sometimes 
serious results. 

Beattie. —i. We cannot tell you the cause of your 
complaint. It is probably a slight error of develop¬ 
ment.—2. Certainly there is no reason why you 
should not marry a man who has got a stiff hip 
from rheumatism. 

Daisy. —See the answer to “ ^Maud ” in the May Part 
of The Girl’s Own Paper. 

Ivy.— I. Yes ; scurf on the head is seborrhoea. You 
should wash your head every week in borax and 
warm water, and apply the sulphur ointment after¬ 
wards to the roots of the hair only; This condition 
of seborrhoea is most difficult to eradicate. As a 
rule, the best that can be done by treatment is to 
keep it in check and prevent it from spreading to 
the face.—2. Cocaine will remove most of the pain 
of having a tooth extracted. 

STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Sunflower. —We have read your letter and verses 
with interest. The poem beginning, “ Tliere is no 
Death,” suffers from a lack of attention to the laws 
of metre. It is begun in ten-syllable lines, which 
occasionally become twelve- and even fourteen- 
syllable lines. This is quite inadmissible. The 
other two poems are better. The metre and the 
rhymes are correct. There is some poetic feeling 
in “Twilight,” and we like your description of the 
“ Friend ” you long to have :— 

“ Gentle, and strong, and wise. 

Loving, and tender and true. 

Loyal to serve and to save, 

Steadfast to dare and to do.” 

We shall be pleased to hear from you again. 

Brown Eyes. —You should have written direct to 
the Comtesse Blanche de Forcstier, whose address 
we gave. She informs us that she has already 
found a correspondent. You ask us to tell you 
of any faults we find in your interesting letter. 
Your writing is rather large and untidy, and in¬ 
clined to sprawl down-hill, and tlie expression 
“ a lot ” is too colloquial. Also the sentence 
beginning, “ Deeply interested” needs “ I am ” to 
make it grammatically correct. It is rather thank¬ 
less work thus to pull your letter to pieces, as we 
have read it with much pleasure, and arc glad )’our 
grandfather has latel}'given you a beautiful bicycle. 
O St sic omnes / 

Violet Rene Gordon. —We have always understood 
that the authoress in question was unmarried, but 
as we do not know her personally we cannot vouch 
for the fact. If anyone who does know her inti¬ 
mately tells you so, you may of course believe it; 
but information that has filtered through various 
channels is apt to be inaccurate. 

Erin and A Lady Reader kindly send the words 
of “Pestal'” by W. H. Bellamy; and “Erin ” in¬ 
forms “ Pansy ” that it is published as a solo by 
Hutchings and Romer, arranged by C. E. Horn. 
“ Erin ” does not know if it is to be had as a duet. 


I. M. H.—j\Iany years ago, Lytton Bulwer (after¬ 
wards Sir Bulwer Lytton) wrote contemptuously of 
Tennyson, calling him “ Miss Alfred.” Tennyson 
retorted by a most stinging satire on Bulwer, which, 
we believe, is to be found in some early volume of 
Punch, but is not republished in Tennyson’s works. 
The extract you quote, containing the line :— 

“And half the little soul is dirt” 

comes from this satire. As it is suppressed, you 
may have difficulty in finding it. 

Fidelia. —The verse you quote is from a poem of 
Christina Rossetti’s entitled “He and She.” As 
the whole poem is very short we transcribe it for 
you:— 

“ Should one of us remember. 

And one of us forget, 

I wish I knew what each will do— 

But who can tell as yet?” 

“ Should one of us remember. 

And one of us forget, ‘ 

I promise you what I will do— 

And I’m content to wait for you, 

And not be sure as yet.” 

You will find it on page 328 of Messrs. Macmillan’s 
1892 edition of “ Poems : Christina G. Rossetti.” 

The Lilac Sunbonnet. —You should try to obtain 
a situation “ au pair” in a Continental School, 
where you could teach English in return for learning 
French. No premium or certificate is required 
The only way we know of obtaining such a position 
is to advertise in the provincial journal of any town 
where you would like to go. See our former 
answers to similar queries, when we have mentioned 
such papers as the Gazette de Lausanne, Journal 
de Genez>e, Feziille d’avis de Vevey, etc. 

Mother’s Girl. —Your story is very well composed 
and neatly written. The incident you describe is 
naturally told, with a good deal of right feeling. 
■VYe can honestly praise 3’our work. It is very wise 
of young writers only to undertake simple subjects 
with which they are familiar, and a good schoolgirl 
story is worth any amount of sentimental nonsense. 

A .Seeker. —i. Your friend’s verses fail in metre : e.t^., 
“ Death makes clearer the soul’s view,” is a halting 
line. The thought expressed throughout is a 
solemn one, but the mode of expression is open to 
criticism.—2. The difficulty you place before us is 
one in which we have very great sympathy. If j'ou 
have been sent to an Art School it is certainly your 
duty to work hard there. But a change of occu¬ 
pation is by no means always prejudicial to success ; 
in fact, it is often helpful oven to the occupation 
which is laid aside for a time. For example, a girl 
is likely to become no better a musician because 
she practises every hour of the day, and neglects 
all besides. There comes a point beyond which 
work is useless, and four or five hours well spent 
are better than twelve. So with your drawing or 
painting ; you will do it no harm by laying it aside 
for awhile and lending a hand to household tasks. 
There is often a tendency in eager students to over¬ 
work, and see things out of their due proportion. 
You must try to keep the balance true and not 
sacrifice character to ambition. You will do the 
ambition itself no good by it. We may suggest 
that artistic talent is very useful in millinery, and 
that, if need be, you should not despise turning 
your gifts to account in designing some article of 
dress. There is a wide field open to really artistic 
dressmakers ; but, of course, on this, we cannot 
advise you without further knowledge. 

An Ardent Reader, Rosy Nell. —We are glad to 
hear all you tell us, and hope you may succeed in 
the needlework competition. We do not know the 
comic ballad you mention on “ A Snarling Wife,” 
beginning, “O do be still!” Are you sure it is 
worth hunting for ? Would it not do you more 
good to learn some poem of real beauty or interest ? 
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girls’ EM]>L0YMENTS. 

Agves {Training for Children's Nurse). —Your 
daughter is certainly wise in deciding to become a 
children’s nurse rather than a nursery governess. 
Her gentle birth and education will be to her ad¬ 
vantage in seeking such a position ; at the same 
time it is a pity that a regular training cannot be 
afforded. Under the circumstances we would 
suggest that your daughter should seek a situation 
under a lady nurse, who would train her in the 
necessary duties. Such a situation is not often to 
be heard of; nevertheless we think you might find 
one after careful inquiry. For such purposes it 
would be better to apply to an employment agency 
thantoadvertise. Through such public organisations 
as the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women, 60, Chancery Lane, W.C., and the Society 
for Promoting the Employment of AVomen, 22, 
Berners Street, W., you might hear of a suitable 
vacancy. If you wish to have the addresses of 
thoroughly trustworthy private, as well as public 
registries, you cannot do better than order one of 
the lists of registries from the Hon. Secretary of the 
Associated Guild of Registries, 39, Victoria Street, 
S.W., enclosing three half-pence for cost and 
postage. These lists have recently been issued for 
the first time, and will gradually be extended. They 
promise to be of great utility to parents and 
guardians as well as to young w'omen who are 
seeking employment. For registries vary much in 
character, and there are some which experienced 
advisers would not at all recommend. AVc do not 
answer privately, our answers being intended for 
the benefit of readers of The “ G. O. P.” generally. 

Amicus {Home Employment). —We know of no so¬ 
ciety that exists for the purpose of providing ladies 
with w'ork to do at home, nor do we know of any 
firm of cigarette manufacturers who give out work. 
Q)uite possibly cigarette-making is undertaken by 
home-workers living in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of a manufactory; but manufacturers would 
hardly care to send tobacco and paper a hundred 
miles away from their establishment. AVe would 
suggest that you should learn typewriting and 
shorthand, and then seek a situation as clerk in 
one of the manufactories in your own city. 

Ivy and Lora {Training fora Hospital Nurse). —It 
is true that we have repeatedly answered questions 
similar to yours. Nevertheless as you have failed 
to observe these replies, we gladly respond to your 
query. There is hardly any hospital to which you 
could be admitted before the age of twenty-one— 
twenty-three or twenty-four is preferred by most 
institutions. In general a probationer can enter 
either by payment of a fee or by giving services 
free, or in return for only a small salary the first 
year. You could apply to the matron of any gene¬ 
ral hospital for rules of admission for nurses, if you 
enclosed stamps for postage. Among the best 
training schools for nurses in London are the 
London Hospital, St. Thomas’s, St. Bartholomew’s, 
King’s College, St. Mary’s, and Universit}' College 
Hospitals. 

Alphdian, although a boy, takes great pleasure in 
reading The Girl’s Own Paper. AVe are very 
glad to hear it, Alpedian. Nevertheless we cannot 
undertake to advise boys as well as girls in these 
columns. However, in reply to your special ques¬ 
tions, we may say that a boy must be articled to a 
firm of solicitors for some years, and the fee is 
usually a high one. Afterwards your prospects of 
success would depend partly on yourself and partly 
on any connection you might possess among 
barristers. A solicitor with no legal connection is 
apt to have an uphill fight for work. 


Ann {Missionary IVbrh). —Alissionary societies do 
not always insist on candidates passing any ex¬ 
amination, but they would only accept the services 
of a young woman who had received a good general 
education. Candidates for work in missions gener¬ 
ally spend a period of probation in some of the 
training schools. Further particulars could be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Society for 
Promoting Female Education in the East, 267, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.AV. To judge from your 
handwriting, you are at present rather young to 
enter on such work as this. There is always, 
however, plenty of useful work that girls may do 
among the poor at home. Girls’ Clubs, for in¬ 
stance, often require helpers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lily. —Your brother certainly shows great promise. 
He should, however, try to perfect himself in mathe¬ 
matics, as architectural construction depends 
greatly upon this science, and especially upon 
mechanics. He should also sketch buildings from 
nature, and make measured drawings of some 
building, a church or house or such like, and care¬ 
fully read^ works upon architecture, such, for in¬ 
stance as The Glossary of Ai'chitecture, Fergusson’s 
Architectural Handbook, Rosengarten’s Handbook 
of Architecttiral Styles (translated by AY. Collett- 
Sanders). He would also gain some information 
from “ Architecture, or the Arc of Buildings,” pub¬ 
lished in The Girl’s Own Paper, October 24, 
1885, to May 22, 1886, and contained in The Girl's 
Own Annual, commencing October 3, 1885. 

Although against our rules we return the drawings 
to you as you requested for which you sent stamps, 
but you give a very meagre address. 

Jessie. —The Egyptian-looking obelisk of which you 
speak, near Forres, in Elginshire, called “ Sueno’s 
Stone,” has puzzled many an antiquary, and the 
opinions they have severally formed do not seem at 
all unanimous as to its origin. It is a very remark¬ 
able one—the broken remains standing 25 feet in 
height, and cut out of a block of the hardest granite 
to be found in Scotland. The opinion of the Rev. C. 
Cordiner (a distinguished antiquary of the last cen¬ 
tury) was, that it was raised to commemorate the 
victory of the Scots over the Scandinavian invaders, 
who had established themselves on the neighbouring 
promontory of Burghead, in the gth century. The 
monument is covered with figures of armed men, 
some equestrian, with bows, swords and spears, as 
well as a cross on the obverse side and sundry other 
objects. 

Tooting Graveney.—To water plants, such as rose 
trees, with tobacco water is said to destroy blight. 

Lottie. —AA’e could not recommend anything for re¬ 
moving stains of paraffin oil from a light-coloured 
dress. First, 3'ou do not name the material; but, 
in any case, we always recommend the employment 
of some trimming to cover the stain, or else the 
substitution of a new breadth. Possibly a re¬ 
arrangement of folds or pleats might conceal it. 

Au d6sespoir. —It is, as we have frequently' told our 
readers, quite impossible to teach French pronun¬ 
ciation otherwise than orally, as their alphabet and 
ours are dissimilar in sound. In Latin it is other¬ 
wise. Of the terms you name, however, we may 
give the sound with our own letters. “ Monsieur ” 
is pronounced “ Mus-yeu,” not “ Mus-you ” ; and 
“ Mademoiselle ” as “ Alad-moy-zelle.” The syl¬ 
lable “ ieur ” is pronounced as the word for “ eyes ” 
in French, viz., “ yeux.” Perhaps you know how 
to pronounce that word. AVe are not acquainted 
with any other book on the subject of phonetic pro¬ 
nunciation. 


Fatima (Smyrna).— i. There is no periodical with 
which we are acquainted that is specially devoted 
to the question of hair-dressing. Those on fashions 
in dress very usually add some remarks on any 
changes with reference to the coiffeur. In The 
Girl’s Own Paper.— 2. As to the dangerous at¬ 
tempt to give additional brightness to the eyes by 
artificial means, we greatly object to them. Some 
foolish, vain women, employ belladonna—a drug 
that extends the pupil and injures the eye. It 
should only be medically applied under a doctor’s 
advice and direction for certain complaints, not for 
the purpose of temporarily enlarging the pupil. 
The eye is so delicate an organ, and sight so ex¬ 
ceedingly precious, that no experiments by ama¬ 
teurs should be practised on it, especially for mere 
vanity’ sake. AVe are always glad to hear from 
our foreign friends, even if not subscribers. Your 
English is excellent. 

JoiCE M. (second letter).—The several precious stones 
that are said by the Poles to influence the twelve 
months of the year, respectively, are as follows:— 
Jan., a garnet, representing constancy; Feb., an 
amethyst, sincerity ; March, jasper (or bloodstone), 
courage ; April, a diamond, innocence; Maj', an 
emerald, success in love; June, agate, health and 
longevity; July, cornelian, content; August, sar- 
dony, conjugal felicity; .Sept., chrysolite, antidote 
to insanity ; Oct., opal, hope ; Nov., topaz, fidelity; 
Dec., turquoise, prosperity. For this Polish ren¬ 
dering of the question we have the authority of 
Dr. Brewer. 

JuDic.—The jewellery distinguished as “rococo,” is 
usually made up of several varieties of gems. 
Moorish decorations, and AA^atteau’s paintings, are 
in this style; also in furniture, that of Louis XIV., 
which is highly gilded; and ormolu, are called 
“rococo.” The term is of uncertain etymology. 
It prevailed more especially in France at the close 
of the i8th and beginning of the 19th centuries, and 
was extended to architecture and landscape-gar¬ 
dening. In the former it is a debased style, which 
succeeded the revival of the Italian, and was very 

^ much in vogue in Germany. 

S. E.H.—I. Yes, Charles Dickens did write a His¬ 
tory of England designed for children.—2. Your 
handwriting is fairly good and very legible, though 
scarcely yet a “ running hand.” 

Lulu.— There are classes held at least in three 
places in town for instruction in book-keeping, 
amongst other things, namely, at the College for 
;Men and AVomen, 29, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
AV.C.; apply to the secretary at the College for 
AVorking AAfomen, 7, Fitzroy Street, AV. ; and 
at Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Institution, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane and Fetter 
Lane, E.C. Address the secretary'. You might 
inquire respecting any book written on the subject 
at any of these places. 

Miss M. Bannerman.— There is a Ladies’ Art AAfork 
Depot at 251, Brompton Road, S.AV., address Lady 
Eden. There is another AVork Society at 31, Sloane 
Street, President, H.R.H. the Princess Louise; 
and a third. Ladies’ AVork Society, of which the 
depot is at 185, High Street, Kensington, Hon. Sec. 
Miss K. Ford, Rock Moor, Yelverton, R. S.O., 
Devon. 

M. Orme and M. E. Morris. —There are certain 
questions that do not come within our province to 
answer. AA^e regret we are unable to give you the 
answers you desire. 

Miserahle. —Pray for divine help to break off your 
acquaintance with such bad companions, and go to 
your clergyman (to the vestry of the church), or to 
your minister, tell him your trouble and ask him to 
give you his advice and follow it. 


THE GIRL’S OWN QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS COMPETITION. 


For particulars as to this interesting 
Competition, in which eveiy reader 
will find it for her advantage to take 
part, see page 14 {No. 979). 

Questions 13-24. 

13. When did the pianoforte first come 
into use ? 

* * ♦ 

14. What is the most polite nation in 
the world ? 

15. What is the nearest star to the 
earth ? 

* ♦ * * 

16. What philosopher of antiquity 
married a shrew ? 


17. What flower, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, became the subject 
of a popular mania ? 

* * ♦ 

18. What is the best soil on which to 
build a house ? 

19. Did anyone ever swim across the 
Channel from England to France ? 

* * He 

20. What great lady once in a temper 
cut off her long and beautiful hair and 
flung it in her husband’s face. 

* * :.•« 

21. What is the origin of the name 
foolscap as applied to paper of a certain 
size ? 


22. Have flowers ever been used as 
time-keepers ? 

* * * He 

23. What famous relic of antiquity on 

its way to this country nearly found its 
last resting-place at the bottom of the 
sea ? 

* * He He 

24. Who was the famous carrier who 

gave rise to a proverb by always making 
his customers take the horse nearest the 
stable door ? 

The Ansavers to these Que.stions, 
Nos. 13-24, together with the answers to 
questions 1-12, which have already ap¬ 
peared, must be sent in on or before the 
30th of December, 1898. 
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ENTHUSIASM: AN ADDRESS TO SCHOOL-GIRLS. 


“ Let a man contend to the uttermost 
For his life’s prize, be it what it will.” 

Browning. 

“ Strive for the truth unto death ” (Eccles. 
iv. 28). 

“Ye have not resisted unto blood, striving 
against sin ” (Hebr. xii. 4). 


I PROPOSE to address to the readers of this 
magazine a few words on the subject of 
“ enthusiasm in a good cause ; ” for undoubt¬ 
edly a lack of hearty, honest enthusiasm, a 
general “slackness,” both in character and 
conduct, is a sad characteristic of too many of 
the present-day girls and young women. For 
this reason, therefore, T have chosen for you 
three quotations, all of which speak of the 
duty of enthusiasm in a good cause, or, in 
other words, of striving with all our might to 
accomplish our life’s purpose, or for the truth, 
or in the battle against sin. 

Now I can imagine someone asking, 
“Why should we be enthusiastic.^ What 
is the good of it .^ ” and to this question I 
would reply by giving as the three chief 
reasons ; firstly, that nothing great or good 
can be accomplished without enthusiasm; 
secondly, enthusiasm in a good cause is one of 
the chief means of forming and ennobling the 
character; and thirdly, that it is commanded 
and commended by Christ. 

To prove the truth of my first reason, you 
need only turn your thoughts to the world’s 
history, and recall to your memory the many 
enthusiastic workers and fighters—“fanatics,” 
as the world often mockingly calls them—who 
have striven, often literally unto death, to 
]:)romote some good cause or establish some 
truth, and then ask yourselves, “ Would they 
have accomplished what they did if they had 
been lukewarm, and half-hearted in their 
work, and daunted by every fresh obstacle 
that beset their path ?” No, they would not ; 
for, as you all know, obstacles there are in 
plenty, and, as a Greek writer says, “ It is 
only true enthusiasm which can overcome all 
obstacles ; it is not the power, but the will 
and the desire which are often wanting in us.” 

As illustrations of enthusiasts think of 
St. Paul with his tremendous missionary 
energy, Socrates, Wilberforce, John Howard, 
and, in our days, of the women, the “pioneers,” 
who fought against apparently insuperable 
difficulties for the opening of the medical 
profession and a university career for them¬ 
selves and other women. 

Secondly, enthusiasm in a good cause forms 
and moulds the mind by giving it some 
definite object of pursuit, which prevents 
aimlessness of purpose, waste of time and 
capabilities, and selfishness; it ennobles it by 
raising it above trivial or low thoughts, by 
attuning it to higher melodies than those of 
this earth, and by breeding in it single- 
mindedness and fostering sincerity, “ which is 
the first characteristic of all men in any way 
heroic ” (Carlyle). Browning and Michael 
Angelo, two powerful workers themselves, bear 
testimony to this ennobling influence of en¬ 
thusiasm, for the former in his Sani writes— 

“ ’Tis not what man does which exalts him. 

But what man would do,” 

and the latter, “ Nothing makes the soul so 
])ure, so religious, as the endeavour to create . 
something perfect ; for God is perfection, and 
whoever strives for perfection strives for some¬ 
thing that is God-like.” 

My third reason scarcely needs comment, 
for all will instantly recall the command that 
“men should always pray and not faint,” 
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His parable of the importunate widow, and 
Flis commendation of Mary because “she 
hath done what she could ” and had brought 
her best to her Lord. But apart from what 
ITe said, ought not the whole life of “ the 
Perfect Head and Pattern of Mankind ” to be 
a direct incentive to enthusiasm ? 

Next, I would suggest some subjects for 
enthusiasm. 

One which should throw its glamour over us 
all, and should spur us ever onward and upward, 
is “ the great thought of our immortality,” or, 
as a writer puts it, “ We must shape our life 
under the government of the life to come,” 
however many difficulties there may be in 
trying to do so. And, if we are brought 
under the spell of this great thought, it creates 
enthusiasm, for “ to keep before us the real 
outlook of the soul is to refuse persistently to 
drift with the stream. AVe have to take care 
to watch wisely and sternly over our wills, to 
keep our eye on the spring of our actions, 
to be careful about the decisions we make, 
and to be earnest in watching against mere 
slackness of will in carrying out those decisions 
which we know to be right.” And if this 
thought—which yet was to them no definite 
thought, but only a misty conception and the 
vaguest of hopes—exercised such domination 
over the souls of some of the ancient heathens 
as to cause them to lead spotless, blameless 
lives, what should its effect be on us now, 
who know that it is no idle fancy, but a thing 
to hold and live by ? 

Further, I like to see people enthusiastic 
about their family and home, about the ordin¬ 
ary duties that lie to hand, about the place in 
which they live, and so on. For assuredly 
nothing is more hateful—the word is strong, 
but it is the right one—nothing, I repeat, is 
more hateful than to hear girls disparaging 
their mothers with remarks such as, “Oh, 
mother does not understand us modern girls, 
she is so old-fashioned, you know; I never 
ask her opinion about anything,” or to hear 
them complain that there is no scope for their 
energies in their own homes. Such as these 
should remember Archbishop Trench’s sonnet 
beginning— 

“ Thou cam’st not to thy place by accident ; 

It is the very place God meant for thee; 

And should’st thou there small scope of 
action see 

Do not for this give room to discontent.” 

AVhile at school be enthusiastic for it and 
its customs, and, if you think it not all it 
should be, work your hardest at rendering it 
more worthy of your enthusiasm, and while 
there set the example of doing the lessons and 
playing at the games with enthusiasm. 

But the crucial moment comes when you 
leave school and become more or less your own 
mistress—for while you are at school your time 
is apportioned out to various duties, and the 
development of inclivitlual bents and tendencies 
can necessarily not be allowed such free ]:)lay 
as they can revel in when school-days are over 
—and then it is for you to .show whether you 
mean to pass your days in “ doing nothing 
much ” either at home or outside, or whether 
you recognise your own greatness as an 
immortal, and intend to do at least something 
or other in this world well. 

And here a word of caution must be inserted 
against allowing enthusiasm for one pursuit to 
lead to the neglect of other duties. “ There 
is the story of a friar who set to work to illu¬ 
minate the pages , of the Apocalypse in his 
zeal and love for God. ITe became so absorbed 
in this work that he neglected the poor and 
sick, who were suffering and dying in the 


plague. He came at last to the painting of 
the face of his Lord, but his hand lost its 
skill. He wondered why, and realised that it 
was because, in his eagerness to paint his 
pictures, he had neglected Ids poor. Humili¬ 
ated by this discovery, he laid aside his 
brushes and went down to minister to the sick 
and dying. He wrought on untiringly till he 
himself was smitten down. Then he tottered 
back to his cell to finish his loved work before 
he died. He knelt in prayer to ask help, ulien 
lo ! he saw that an angel’s hand had completed 
the picture of the Lord in a manner far sur¬ 
passing human skill.” It is only a legend, but 
its lesson is well worthy your serious thought. 

Again, contemplate the effect your en¬ 
thusiasm will have on those around you. One 
great and vital element in enthusiasm is hope 
—hope which endures under rebuffs, derision, 
and in spite of apparent failure. Now hope 
is most infectious, and when others, whose 
spirits are perchance drooping, and liearts 
failing for the heaviness of their duties and the 
weight of their troubles, see that you always 
maintain an ardent determination to accom¬ 
plish your purpose, a cheerful spirit, and a 
smiling, hopeful face, they will feel their cour¬ 
age renewed and will resume their burden with 
re-invigorated strength. This idea is beauti¬ 
fully expressed by Mrs. Browning in the lines 
on“AA^ork”— - . ,, 

“ Then others shall 

Take patience, labour to their heart and 
hand. 

From thy heart and thy hand and thy 
brave cheer.” 

I will conclude by reminding you that, 
alongside of enthusiasm on one and several 
other points, you must, be you strong or weak, 
rich or poor, cherish undying enthusiasm for 
“ friendship’s ministry,” which is the half of 
your solemn duty of service to God. So many 
people forget that it is not enough to feel love 
or affection for others unless they also show it 
and thus give pleasure and comfort, and oft- 
times strengthening, to their friend. A word 
of sympathy does so much. Once after the 
death of a good clergyman whose labours had 
been very blessed, his friends expressed to his 
widow their appreciation of his noble life and 
work, and she, after thanking them for their 
kindly words, asked, amid her tears: “But 
why did you never tell him these things while 
he was living ? ” Yes, why not Dr. 
Miller says : “ Too many wait until those they 
love are dead, and then bring their alabaster 
boxes of affection and break them. They 
keep silent about their love when words would 
mean so much, would give such cheer, en¬ 
couragement ; and then, when the friend lies 
in the coffin, their lips are unsealed. . . . 
Let us not reserve all the flowers for coffin- 
lids. . . . Let us show kindness when kind¬ 
ness will do good. All about us move those 
Avho would be strengthened and comforted by 
the good cheer which we could give. It will 
make sorrow all the harder if we ever have to 
say beside the dead : “I might have brightened 
the way a little if only I had been kinder.” 

Never then, I beg of you, forget to be 
enthusiastic in this ministry of friendship, and 
if, combined with that, you entertain enthu¬ 
siasm for other noble, worthy things, and try 
to kindle a like enthusiasm in others, you may, 
perhaps, at the end of your life be allowed to 
feel that you have, though perhaps but in a 
slight degree, 

“ Made the world within your reach 
Somewhat the better for your living 
And gladder for your human speech.” 

Whittier, 
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A MOTHER'S LOVE. 


‘‘‘Can a woman’s tender care 
Aa rights reserved.'] Cease towards the child she bare } 


Yes, she may forgetful be, 
Yet will I remember thee.' " 
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“OUR HERO.” 


By AGNES GIBERNE, Author of “Sun, Moon and Stars,” “The Girl at the Dower House,” etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 

MOST UNPLEAS.VNT TIDINGS. 

“ Hallo !—Keene !—Mr. Jack Keene ! 
At your service, sir.” 

Admiral! How do you ? I was near 
giving the go-by.” 

“ Near running me down, you might 
say. Like to a three-decker in full sail. 
You are going indoors ? Ay, ay, then 
ril wait; ril come another day. ’Twas 
in my mind that Mrs. Fairbank might 
be glad of a word. But since you are 
here-” 

“ She will be glad, I can assure you. 
Pray, sir, come in with me. This is a 
frightful blow. It was told me as I 
came otf the ground after parade ; and 
I hastened hither at full speed.” 

‘'Ay, ay; that did you!” muttered 
the Admiral. “ Seeing nought ahead 
of you but the Corsican, I’ll be bound.” 

“ ’Tis a disgrace to his nation,” 
burst out Jack. “Sir, what do you 
think of the step ? ” 

“ Think I The most atrocious—the 
most abominable piece of work ever 
heard of. If ever a living man deserved 
to be strung up at the yard-arm, that 
man is Napoleon and none other.” 

“ It can never, sure, be carried out.” 

“Nay, if the Consul choose, what is 
to hinder ? ” 

“ Government will not give up the 
vessels seized.” 

“ Give them up 1 Knuckle down to the 
Corsican 1 Crouch before him like to a 
whipped hound! Why, war has been 
declared. Our Ambassador had had 
his orders to come home, before ever 
the step was taken. Give up the ships ! 
Confess ourselves wrong, in a custom 
which has been allowed for ages. 
We’ll give nothing up, nothing, my 
dear Jack! Sooner than that, let 
Boney do his best and his worst. 
Wants to chase our vessels of war, 
does he ? Ay, so he may, when they 
turn tail and run away. We shall know 
how to meet him afloat, fast enough—no 
fear! With our jolly tars, and brave 
Nelson at their head, there’s a thing or 
two yet to be taught to the First Consul, 
or I’m greatly in error.” 

The two speakers stood outside Mrs. 
Fairbank’s house in Bath, where they 
had arrived from opposite directions at 
the same moment. Both had walked 
fast; and each after his own mode 
showed excitement. The older of the 
two. Admiral Peirce, a grizzled veteran, 
made small attempt to hide the wrath* 
which quivered visibly in every fibre of 
his athletic figure. He had usually a 
frank and kindly countenance, weather¬ 
beaten by many a storm, yet overflowing 
with geniality. The geniality had for¬ 
saken it this morning, and he looked 
like one whom an enemy might prefer not 
to meet at too close quarters. 

Jack Keene had, as he intimated, 
come straight from parade, not waiting 
to get rid of his uniform ; and in that 
uniform the young ensign looked older 


than in civilian dress. Also he seemed 
older in this mood of hot indignation, 
his light blue eyes sparkling angrily, 
and his brows frowning. For once, what¬ 
ever might usually be the case, he had 
fully the air of a grown man. Boys be¬ 
came men earlier in those days than they 
do in these, for the tension and stress 
of life were greater—albeit railways did 
not exist, and telegrams had not been 
heard of. 

“ liis worst! ” Jack repeated, with a 
note of inquiry. 

“ He’ll not go beyond a point. Don’t 
think it. No danger to their lives—none 
whatever, you understand ! Only de¬ 
tention. That’s bad enough, but that 
is all. And yon pretty sister of yours, 
the fair Polly, why, to be sure, and she 
is the betrothed of Captain Ivor.” 

Jack nodded. His mind had already 
made an excursion in that direction. 

“Ay, ay. But it can’t last. ’Tis a 
freak of Boney’s. The whole civilised 
world will cry out upon him. Not that 
he greatly troubles his pate with what 
folks may say of his deeds ! ” added 
Admiral Peirce, reflecting that the civi¬ 
lised world had already, for many years, 
been crying out upon Napoleon, with 
no particular result, beyond relieving its 
own feelings. “ Still, my dear sir, there 
are limits to everything. Yes, yes, I 
will come in with you. Doubtless the 
ladies will stand in need of consolation.” 

Jack led the way, and they found a 
forlorn trio within. Mrs. Fairbank 
knitted fast, with set jaw, and frequent 
droppings of stitches. Polly, white and 
dismayed, had an arm round Molly, 
whom she was trying to comfort, while 
much needing comfort herself. The 
news of this latest move of the First 
Consul had reached them less than an 
hour before. 

“Will Roy ever come home again? 
Will my papa and mamma always be 
prisoners ? Shall I never, never see 
them any more ? ” Molly had questioned 
pitifully, too much bewildered at first 
even for tears. Two days earlier a 
letter had arrived from Colonel Baron, 
with a cheerful report of Roy’s improve¬ 
ment ; and Molly’s happiness was sadly 
dashed by this new complication. 

“ Oh, they will conie back ; of course 
they will come back,” Polly assured her 
again and again. “ Napoleon couldn’t 
keep them always, Molly dear. It would 
be too cruel. We shall have them back 
by-and-by; perhaps very soon. Ah — 
here comes somebody; and we shall 
hear more about what it all means.” 

As Jack’s face appeared, a cry broke 
from Molly. “ Jack—oh, it is Jack. 
Jack will tell us.” 

Jack was speedily down by her side, 
comforting her. She was small and 
childish for her twelve years, and he felt 
himself older unspeakably, besides being 
exactly like her brother; so she cried 
quietly, leaning her face against his 
scarlet coat, while he whispered hopeful 
foretellings. 


“ This is truly a doleful state of 
things, ma’am,” the Admiral observed, 
turning his attention first, as in duty 
bound, to the elder lad}’. “Who could 
have thought it ? Dear, dear me ; ’tis 
prodigiously sad. I vow there was never 
such a being as this First Consul since 
the world was created. But cheer up, 
ma’am, and pretty Polly too. Things 
will come right in time, there’s no sort 
of doubt.” 

“ ’Tis a puzzle to us all,” pretty 
Polly remarked, more anxious for precise 
information than for general abuse of 
Napoleon, however well deserved. “Is 
Colonel Baron indeed a prisoner ? And 
Mrs. Baron and Roy ? And—Captain 
Ivor?” 

“ Nay ; not altogether so bad as that. 
The First Consul may be but a few de¬ 
grees removed from a fiend, ’tis true; 
yet even he does not war with women 
and school-boys. Mrs. Baron is surely 
free to return when she will, and to 
bring Roy with her. ’Tis Colonel Baron 
and Captain Ivor who are to be ac¬ 
counted prisoners of war !' An atrocious 
deed ! But being both in His Majesty’s 
Army, they have, I fear, no chance of 
getting off. Cheer up!” as Polly’s 
tears began to flow. “ ’Tis but for a 
while. Just one of the chances of war ; 
though ’tis a mighty shame it should be 
so, with harmless and innocent travel¬ 
lers, taking their pleasure abroad. But 
our Government will protest; and it may 
be Boney will think better of what he 
has done. Eh, Jack ? ” 

“It says. Admiral—it says, my dear 
Jack-” Mrs. Fairbank knitted furi¬ 

ously as she spoke—“it says, in that 
most iniquitous paper-” 

“ Right, right! ” nodded the Admiral. 
“ The paper in truth is iniquitous ! ” 

“ That ”—pursued Mrs. Fairbank, 
getting unexpectedly choky, and drop¬ 
ping stitches by the bushel, as her eyes 
fell on the pitiful faces of Polly and 
Molly—“ that ‘ all the English, from the 
age of eighteen to sixty ’—all—not men 
only!” 

“Nay, nay, nay; it signifies men 
Only, not women. None but savages 
fight against women,” declared the 
Admiral, with vigour. “They will be 
right enough, my dear madam. ’Tis 
only the Colonel and the Captain who 
are included.” 

That “only” sounded hard to Polly, 
though it was meant in all kindness. 
The good Admiral was doing his best 
to cast a gleam of sunshine on the 
cloudy prospect. 

Before anyone could answer him, the 
door opened, and in sailed Mrs. Bryce, 
followed by her husband. Mrs. Bryce 
was looking her gayest, as befitted 
a fashionable visitor to fashionable 
Bath. 

When once Mrs. Bryce had come 
upon the scene, other people would not 
have a chance of saying much. 

“ So this is the outcome of it all! ” 
she exclaimed, with uplifted hands. 
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“ A fortnight in Paris ! and only a fort¬ 
night ! More like to be a matter of 
years. Nap has them there in safe 
keeping; and depend on’t, he’ll not let 
them go in no sort of haste. I protest, 
when Colonel Baron told me of his pur¬ 
pose, I had an inkling in my mind of 
what was to happen. Did I not warn 
him, Polly ? Did I not tell him he 
should be content to stay at home ? 
For you were there, and you heard. 
’Tis now as 1 foretold. My dear Mrs. 
Fairbank, I do most sincerely condole 
with you all.” 

Mrs. Fairbank parted her lips, and 
had time to do no more. The Admiral 
looked at Mr. Bryce, and Mr. Bryce 
looked at the Admiral. 

“ ’Tis done now, and it cannot be un¬ 
done, but ’tis a lesson for the future. 
Had the Colonel but shown his accus¬ 
tomed sense, he would have taken warn¬ 
ing by my words, and he might now be 
sound and safe in old England. But 
everybody has expected nothingless than 
war. Pray, my dear madam, what else 
could have resulted ? If England will 
not give up Malta at the bidding of Nap, 
England has to fight. And England 
will never give up Malta.” 

“The Treaty of Amiens-” Mrs. 

Fairbank tried to say. 

“ O excuse me, I beseech—don’t talk 
to me of the Treaty of Amiens ! We 
agreed, doubtless, under certain con¬ 
ditions, to give over Malta to the 
Knights of St. John. And those con¬ 
ditions have been broke. Broke, my 
dear ma’am. Broke, my dear sir!” 
She turned eagerly from one to another, 
talking as fast as the words would leave 
her lips. “ Give up Malta, quotha 1 Ay, 
we did arrange to give it up,, but not to 
Nap I Why, the last new Grand-Master 
of the Knights of St. John has been 
appointed by the Pope, and the Pope 
himself, poor old gentleman, is Boney’s 
humble slave. Give up Malta, under 
such circumstances 1 I protest, England 
is not yet sunk so low.” 

Mrs. Fairbank and the Admiral both 
tried to intimate that they entirely 
agreed with Mrs. Bryce. They failed to 
make her understand; and the lively 
lady went on— 

“I have it all from my brother, who 
has it at first hand from his Grace, the 
Duke of Hamilton. One thing is cer¬ 
tain—our friends over the Channel will 
not be back again this great while. I 
give them at the least two years. Nay, 
why not four or five ? ” 

“Nay, why not forty or fifty ? ” mut¬ 
tered Jack. “ Nay, Molly 1 ” as he felt 
her start. “ ^Vho knows ? The war 
may last but six months. And Roy is 
free.” But he could not speak of Ivor 
as free, and he saw Polly’s colour 
deepen, her eyes filling. This could 
not be allowed to go on. A diversion 
had become necessary; and Jack’s 
voice was heard to say something in 
slow insistent tones, making itself 
audible through Mrs. Bryce’s continued 
outpour. 

“ A very great friend of his Grace, the 
Duke of Hamilton,” reached her ears ; 
and Mrs. Bryce, being much of a tuft- 
hunter, stopped short. 

“ You were saying. Jack—What was 


HEROr 

that which you were pleased to re¬ 
mark ? ” 

“ I did but observe, ma’am, that the 
Duke of Hamilton’s particular friend— 
who is also in my humble opinion and 
in the opinion of many others, the 
greatest of living Englishmen—chances 
to be at this instant staying in Bath.” 

“ The Duke’s particular friend I Then 
of a surety, ’tis somebody whom also 
we are acquainted with, my dear,” — 
turning to her husband. “ Somebody 
doubtless in the world of mode and 
fashion ; and ’twould be vastly odd if we 
had not come across him.” 

“ We can scarce claim to be ac¬ 
quainted with all his Grace’s friends,” 
objected Mr. Bryce mildly. 

“ Well, well—that’s as may be. But 
who is the distinguished person. 
Jack?” 

“ None less than General Moore him¬ 
self, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Bryce held up startled hands, 
and vowed that the most ardent wish 
of her heart was to set eyes on this Hero 
of heroes. General John Moore, whom 
by a succession of mischances she had 
hitherto failed to meet. 

“Though in truth, ’tis no such mar¬ 
vel, since the General is for ever away 
across the seas, fighting his country’s 
battles,” she added. “ Except in the 
year of the Peace, when each time that 
I would have seen him fate prevented 
me. And he is in Bath at this moment, 
say you ? General Moore—that was 
Governor of St. Lucia, and that was 
under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, both there 
and in Egypt 1 And that Denham Ivor 
was under also, in both places I General 
Moore, his very own self I ” 

“Ay, ma’am!”—when Jack could 
edge an answer in. “ And if you desire 
to find another, who reckons General 
Moore to be the foremost English soldier 
of his time, and to be one of the noblest 
of men, why. I’ve but to refer you to 
Ivor.” 

Mrs. Bryce did not seem quite con¬ 
vinced even yet. “And you are not 
seeking to take me in, Jack ! You are 
not jesting ? ” 

“ ’Tis no matter for jesting, I do 
assure you, ma’am. The name of so 
gallant a hero as John Moore is not to 
be handled lightly.” 

“ He has been of late in command at 
Brighthelmstone, and there is talk of 
his being sent to Chatham,” observed 
Mr. Bryce. 

“ For my part, had I the choice, I 
would fain follow him to the world’s 
end,” murmured Jack. 

“And now I bethink myself!” ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Bryce. “ Was not that a 
Mrs. Moore, whom in the Pump Room 
yesterday forenoon Mrs. Peirce intro¬ 
duced me to, saying that I should feel 
myself honoured, knowing her son’s 
name ? I protest, I had forgot the 
matter till now, having my attention 
drawn off, and not thinking of the name 
of General Moore.” 

Mr. Bryce intimated that his wife was 
in the right. He, too, had exchanged a 
word with Mrs. Moore; and he had 
imagined that Mrs. Bryce understood 
who she w’as. General Moore’s mother 
was the widow of a very able Glasgow 


physician, also a successful author, as 
lie proceeded to explain. 

“ She appears to be of a singularly 
retiring and gentle disposition,” he 
observed ; “ and genteel in her manners. 
Ihe General, ’tis said, has been always 
distractedly fond of his mother and sister, 
and they are here together for a few days. 
War being now declared, I fear his ser¬ 
vices will be quickly needed elsewhere.” 

The attention of Mrs. Bryce was as 
effectively diverted as Jack had wished. 
“The General’s mother—and friends of 
his Grace the Duke of Hamilton,” she 
meditated aloud. “ A most unassuming 
person. But since I’m introduced. I’ll 
most certainly leave upon them my 
visiting-ticket.” 

“By all means, my dear, if you so 
desire,” assented her husband. “’Tis 
reported that the good lady cares not 
greatly for society ; but nevertheless she 
will take it well, in compliment to her 
son’s merits and fame.” 

“ It may be we shall see them in the 
Pump Room again. I’ll away there at 
once, on leaving this. And if I may 
but speak with the General, ’twill be the 
proudest moment of my life. You doubt¬ 
less, Jack, have seen him already? ” 

“I have had that honour, ma’am. 
His is a face that, once seen, can never 
after be forgot.” 

“With manners of extraordinary ad¬ 
dress.and elegance,” added Mr. Bryce. 

“ But I had not known him before to 
be so great a friend of the Duke of 
Hamilton,” remarked Mrs. Br 3 ^ce, in 
some amazement, it would seem, at her 
own ignorance. She was generally 
credited with knowing everything that 
was to be known about everybody, and 
she prided herself on this fact. 

“ ’Tis a friendship singularly founded,” 
Jack observed. “ Some thirty years ago, 
the 3 ^oung Duke went for a tour on the 
Continent, under the charge of Dr, 
Moore, remaining abroad, if I mistake 
not, several years. Dr. Moore took his 
son—the present General Moore—with 
them. He was then but a boy of ten or 
twelve. Ihe Duke one da 3 q being in a 
mood for idle sport, drew his hanger, 
and fenced with the lad, making him 
skip to and fro to avoid his sham 
thrusts. Unluckily Moore chanced to 
spring suddenly in a line with the Duke’s 
next thrust, and was wounded. He said 
no more than ‘ Ha ! ’—looking the Duke 
in the face ; and the Duke, in extreme 
terror, ran for Dr. Moore. ’Twas found 
to be but a flesh wound, the sword hav¬ 
ing glanced outside the ribs, and the 
boy soon recovered. But from that date 
a most strong friendship has subsisted 
between the two—the Duke being by 
four or five years the elder. Indeed, as 
Ivor ever says, none who know General 
Moore can fail to be attached to him.” 

“ My dear,” Mrs. Bryce said to her 
husband, “ ’tis about time we should be 
hieing to the Pump Room. My friends 
will there be on the look-out for me. 
And it may even chance that we may 
meet the General himself.” She stood 
up, eager to be off; but as she went, she 
gave a parting fling. ‘ ‘ Depend on’t, old 
Nap will be in no sort of hurry to let his 
prisoners go free. No one need think it.” 

{To he continued.) 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 








’Twas the merry month of May 
When the birds sing roundelay, 

Each to cheer his brooding mate, 

Nor was one disconsolate. 

’Twas the golden evening hour 
When the spells of thought had power, 
Giving peace but chasing mirth, 

Bidding spirits walk the earth. 

’Twas the fairy’s silver spring 
With its magic murmuring; 

By its side a maiden lay. 

Weary both of work and play— 

“Little lie my past has brought — 
What is in the present wrought ? 
Kindly fairy, let me gaze 
In my future’s tangled maze.” 

Came the answer soft and low. 

Heard amid the water’s flow— 
“Maiden, perfect love is thine. 

Seek no further to divine.” 

“ Perfect love ? How shall I know it ? 
Fairy, say, wlio shall bestow it ” 

“ Maiden! years shall wax and wane 
Ere thou seek this spring again. 

When thou comest I will tell thee 
Plow that fairest fate befell thee.” 



“ Gentle fairy, hear us now— 

We have ta’en the kniglitly vow— 
Sworn to aid the hur and weak. 

Grant the boons thy champions seek.” 
“Grant,” .saith one, “if death be nigh 
Me, for her I love to die.” 

And the springlet, singing sweet, 

Casts a white rose at his feet. 

Prays the second, “ P'airy, give 
Me for her I love to live.” 

And the merry water flows 
Bearing him a crimson rose. 

Saith the third, “ Of death or life 
I myself can wage the strife— 

Only let my love endure. 

Given once, unchanged and pure.” 
Then the fountain sinks to calm. 

On its bosom lies a palm. 



In the forest, sore dismayed. 

Cries for help the lovely maid; 

Clutch of brigand fierce and iiide 
Holds her in that solitude; 

Brigand hands seize gems and gold, 
Brigand tongues with speeches bold 
Ofler her, since none can save, 
Qucenship of their robber-cave. 

On the leaves the sunbeams glitter, 
’Mid the boughs the wild birds twitter. 
In the grass the foxgloves rise— 

Is there none to heed her cries ? 

See the branches dashed apart! 
Turns the chief with sudden start. 
Feels a sword-thrust in his heart; 
And another caitiff’s groan 
Speaks his coward spirit flown. 

While, too swift for dying word. 
Dagger-smitten, writlies a third. 

Yet before the maid is freed 
Victim for her life must bleed; 

For the chief with parting breath 
Gives one succourer to death ; 

And his comrades bending low 
Over him their mantles throw. 

While the maiden’s tears betoken 
Grief for gratitude unspoken. 

Soon for him the death-bell pealeth— 
She beside her champion kneeleth— 
All in sable vesture dight 
Scatters o’er him roses white. 

One whose aid lier thanks must own 
Asks not gratitude alone : 

Wliispered words have soothed hei' 
fears. 

Loving hand shall dry her tears ; 
Spring with all its visions tender 
Shall to summer-joys surrender, 

HojDC who erst would dream apart 
Vield to love the virgin heart, 

Grateful tears no more be paid 
Where the milky roses fade. 

But the thoughts she cannot speak 
Shall unbidden dye her cheek. 

When their emblem she bestows, 
Gives her knight the crimson rose. 
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Yet another champion stood 
By the maiden in the wood, 
Slew the foe, but, wounded sore 
Saw her for awhile no more. 
When he met her glance again 
Was it joy or was it pain ? 

Joy her yielded hand to press, 
Joy to hear her voice confess 
He had helped her in distress, 
Joy to see her eye bedewed 
With a friend’s solicitude. 

Pain which would not be denied 
For she was another’s bride ! 


“ Can I bear ? He is fond 
But unworthy of her— 

The pleasures beyond 
Can his light spirit stir; 

Gay song, foolish story 
Can lead him astray, 

Vain glamour of glory 
Entice him away. 

“Must I speak? She is blind 
Be his faults what they will 
To her be is kind, 

Let me watch and be still : 

Her children beguiling 
Each hour as it flies, 

The world ever smiling. 

Untroubled her skies. 

“Shall I fly? If I would 
She might look e’en on me ; 

She is true, she is good, 

Yet I cannot but see 
Some moment unwary 
Might bring back again 

That thought- Ah! kind fairy, 

Is true love all pain ? ” 



Comes again the eventide: 

Happy wife as happy bride, 
liappy mother, she has dwelt, 

Pain unknown and grief unfelt 
Till her lord to rest was laid. 

Now in mourning weeds arrayed 
She has sought the fairy spring ; 
Blears once more its murmuring, 

Sees once more the bees assemble 
There the honeysuckles tremble, 

Sees the armoured dragon-fly 
And the kingfisher dart by. 

Sees the blue forget-me-not 
Cluster in the shielded spot. 

Sees forsooth, with brimming eyes. 
Children of the earth and skies; 
Nothing hannful dares to roam 
Near the fairy-haunted home. 

“Fairy, he has gone to rest. 

His the perfect love and best! ” 
Answered her the water’s swell, 

“ Not the best—he loved thee well. ” 
AVondering even in her tears 
Fly her thoughts through bygone 
}ears— 

“Pie who lay ’neath roses white, 

AVas he then the perfect knight?” 
Came the answer soft and clear, 

“Not the best—he held thee dear.” 

“ Then, as thou didst promise, tell me 
Plow that fairest fate befell me.” 

“ Didst thou mark—a flame his crest— 
Him who moved among the rest. 

Yet no word of love addressed ? 

Him who, wounded for thy sake, 
Scarce would thanks in guerdon take—- 
Speechless, though his heart might 
break. 

Yea, thou didst, with laughing glance, 
Bid him le:.d thee to the dance, 

Bid him break for thee a lance. 
Silently would he comply. 

Or with half-averted eye 
AVatch thee gaily pass him by. 

A"et he ever hovered near. 

Lest the dawn of woe or fear. 

Pain or trouble should appear. 

Once in hour of sorest strife 
P'or thy lord he risked his life. 

Didst thou know it—thou the wife ? 
Once within the rushing river 
Garments white an instant quiver, 
’Twas thy child—a pause, a shiver. 
All around in blank dismay 
AVatch her swiftly whirled away— 

Pie won back the millstream’s prey; 
Placed her on the margent green. 

Saw her maidens o’er her lean. 

Parted ere his face was seen. 

Death and life for thee were given. 
For thy sake a heart was riven. 

AVas it hard—the yielded breath ? 
Plarder far the living death. 

True the love which won thee first— 
Truer that in silence nursed. 

Now he rests where flowers bloom— 
AVilt thou crownless leave his tomb ? ’ 
Not with tears, but still and calm. 

On his grave she laid the palm. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


ABOUT PEGGY SAVILLE. 

By JESSIE MANSERGH (Mrs. G. dc Horne Vaizey), Author of '‘A Girl in Springtime,” -‘Sisters Three,” etc. 


CHAPTER HI. 

A FORTNIGHT later Peggy Saville ar¬ 
rived at the vicarage. Her mother 
brought her, stayed for a couple of hours, 
and then left for the time being, but as 
she was to pay some visits in the neigh¬ 
bourhood it was understood that this 
was not the final parting, and that she 
would spend several afternoons with her 
daughter before sailing for India. On 
this occasion, however, none of the 
young people saw her, for they were out 
during the afternoon, and were just 
settling down to tea in the schoolroom 
when the wheels of the departing car¬ 
riage crunched down the drive. 

“Now for it!” cried Maxwell, and 
they looked at one another in silence, 
knowing full well what would happen 
next. Mrs. Asplin would think an intro¬ 
duction to her young friends the best 
distraction for the strange girl, after her 
mother’s departure, and the next item in 
the programme would be the appearance 
of Miss Peggy herself. Esther re¬ 
arranged the scattered tea-things; Os¬ 
wald felt to see if his necktie was in 
position, and Robert hunched his 
shoulders and rolled his eyes at Melli- 
cent in distracting fashion. Each one 
sat with head cocked on one side, in an 
attitude of eager attention. The front 
door banged, footsteps approached, and 
Mrs. Asplin’s high, cheerful tones were 
heard drawing nearer and nearer. 

“This way, dear,” she was saying. 
“ They are longing to see you.” 

The listeners gave a simultaneous 
gulp of excitement, the door opened, 
and—Peggy entered I 

She was not in the least what they had 
expected. This was neither the fair, 
blonde beauty of Maxwell’s foretelling, 
nor the small, black-haired elf described 
by Mellicent. The first glance was un¬ 
mitigated disappointment. 

“She is not a bit pretty,” was the 
mental comment of the two girls. 
“What a funny little soul!” that of 
the three big boys, who had risen on 
Mrs. Asplin’s entrance, and now stood 
staring at the newcomer with curious, 
bashful eyes. 

Peggy was slight and pale, and at 
the first sight her face gave a comical 
impression of being made up of a suc¬ 
cession of peaks. Her hair hung in a 
pigtail down her back, and grew in a 
deep point on her forehead ; her finely 
marked eyebrows were shaped like 
eaves, and her chin was for all the 
world like that of a playful kitten. 
Even the velvet trimming on her dress 
accentuated this peculiarity, as it zig¬ 
zagged round the sleeves and neck. 
The hazel eyes were light and bright, 
and flitted from one figure to another 
with a suspicious trinkling, but nothing 
could have been more composed, more 
demure, or patronisingly grown up than 
the manner in which this strange girl 
stood the scrutiny which was bent upon 
her. 

“ Here are your new friends, Peggy,” 


cried Mrs. Asplin cheerity. “ They 
always have tea by themselves in the 
schoolroom, and do what they please 
from four to five o’clock. Now just sit 
down, dear, and take your place among 
them at once. Esther will make room 
for you by her side, and introduce you 
to the others. I will leave you to make 
friends; I know young people get on 
better when they are left alone.” 

She whisked out of the room in her 
impetuous fashion, and Peggy Saville 
seated herself in the midst of a ghastly 
silence. The young people had been pre¬ 
pared to cheer and encourage a bashful 
stranger, but the self-possession of this 
thin, pale-faced girl took them all by 
surprise, so that they sat round the 
table playing uncomfortably with tea¬ 
spoons and knives, and irritably con¬ 
scious that they, and not the newcomer, 
were the ones to be overcome with con¬ 
fusion. The silence lasted for a good 
two minutes, and was broken at last by 
Miss Peggy herself. 

“ Cream and sugar! ” she said, in a 
tone of sweet insinuation. “ Two lumps, 
if you please. Not very strong, and as 
hot as possible. Thank you ! So sorry 
to be a trouble.” 

Esther fairly jumped with surprise, 
and seizing the teapot, filled the empty 
cup in hot haste. Then she remembered 
the dreaded airs of the boarding-school 
miss, and her own vows of independence, 
and made a gallant elfort to regain her 
composure. 

“No trouble at all. I hope that will 
be right. Please help yourself. Bread- 
and-butter—scones—cake ! I must in¬ 
troduce you to the rest, and then you 
will feel more at home ! I am Esther, 
the eldest, a year older than you, I think. 
This is Mellicent, my younger sister, 
fourteen last February. I think you are 
about the same age.” She paused a 
moment, and Peggy looked across the 
table and said, “ How do you do, 
dear?” in an affable, grandmotherly 
fashion, which left poor Mellicent speech¬ 
less, and filled the others with delighted 
amusement. But their own turn was 
coming. Esther pulled herself together 
and went on steadily with her introduc¬ 
tions. “ This is Maxwell, my brother, 
and these are father’s two pupils— 
Oswald Elliston, and Robert—the Plon- 
ourable Robert Darcy.” She was not 
without hope that the imposing sound of 
the latter name would shake the self- 
possession of the stranger, but Peggy 
inclined her head with the air of a queen, 
drawled out a languid “ Pleased to see 
you,” and dropped her eyes with an air 
of indifference, which seemed to imply 
that an “ Honourable” was an object of 
no interest whatever, and that she was 
really bored by the number of her titled 
acquaintances. The boys looked at 
each other with furtive glances of as¬ 
tonishment. Mellicent spread jam all 
over her plate, and Esther unconsciously 
turned on the handle of the urn and 
deluged the tray with water, but no one 
ventured a second remark, and once 


again it was Peggy’s voice that opened 
the conversation. 

“And is this the room in which you 
pursue your avocations ? It has a warm 
and cheerful exposure.” 

“ Er—yes! This is the schoolroom. 
Mellicent and I have lessons here in the 
morning from our German governess, 
while the boys are in the study with 
father. In the afternoon, from two to 
four, they use it for preparation, and we 
go out to classes. We have music 
lessons on Monday, painting on Tues¬ 
day, calisthenics and wood-carving on 
Thursday and Friday. Wednesday and 
Saturday are half-holidays. Then from 
four to six the room is common property, 
and we have tea together and amuse 
ourselves as we choose.” 

“ A most desirable arrangement. 
Thank you! Yes, I will take a scone, 
as you are so very kind,” said Peggy 
sweetly, a remark which covered the five 
young people with confusion, since none 
of them had noticed that her plate was 
empty. Each one made a grab in the 
direction of the plate of scones ; the 
girls failed to reach it, and Oswald, 
twitching it from Robert’s hands, jerked 
half the contents on the table, and 
had to pick them up, while Miss Saville 
looked on with a smile of indulgent 
superiority. 

“ Accidents will happen, will they 
not ?” she said sweetly, as she lifted a 
scone from the plate, with her little 
finger cocked well in the air, and 
nibbled it daintily between her small, 
white teeth. “A most delicious cake! 
Home-made, I presume ? Perhaps of 
your own concoction ? ” 

Esther muttered an inarticulate assent, 
and once more the conversation lan¬ 
guished. She looked appealingly at 
Maxwell. As the son of the house, the 
eldest of the boys, it was his place to 
take the lead, but Maxwell looked the 
picture of awkward embarrassment. 
He did not suffer from bashfulhess as a 
rule, but since Peggy Saville had come 
into the room he had been seized with 
an appalling self-consciousness. His 
feet felt in the way, his arms seemed too 
long for practical purposes, his elbows 
had a way of invading other people’s 
precincts, and his hands looked red and 
clammy. It occurred to Elm. dimly that 
he was not a man after all, but only a 
big, overgrown schoolboy, and that 
little Miss Saville knew as much, and 
was mildly pitiful of hi^ shortcomings. 
He was not at all anxious to attract the 
attention of the sharp little tongue, so he 
passed on the signal to Mellicent, kick¬ 
ing her foot under the table, and frown¬ 
ing vigorously in the direction of the 
stranger. 

“ Er,” began Mellicent, amicably 
anxious to respond to the signal, but 
lamentably short of ideas, “ Er, Peggy ! 
Are you fond of sums ? I’m in decimals. 
Do you like fractions ? I think they are 
hateful. I could do vulgars pretty well, 
but decimals are fearful. They never 
come right. So awfully difficult.” 
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“ Patience and perseverance overcome 
all difficulties. Keep up your courage ; 
I’ll help you with them, dear,” said 
Peggy encouragingly, closing her eyes 
the while, and coughing in a faint and 
ladylike manner. 

She could not really be only fourteen, 
Mellicent reflected. She talked as if she 
were quite grown up—older than Esther, 
seventeen or eighteen at the very least. 
What a little white face she had ; what 
a great, thick plait of hair. How erect 
she held herself. Fraulein would never 
have to rebuke her new pupil for stooping 
shoulders. It was kind of her to promise 
help with those troublesome decimals! 
Quite too good an offer to refuse. 

“Thank you very much,” she said 
heartily, “ I’ll show you some after tea. 
Perhaps you may be able to make me 
understand better than Fraulein. It’s 

very good of you, P-” A quick 

change of expression warned her that 
something was wrong, and she checked 
herself to add hastily, “You want to be 
called ‘ Peggy,’ don’t you ? No ? Then 
what must we call you ? What is your 
real name ? ’’ 


^ “ Mariquita ! ” sighed the damsel pen¬ 
sively, “ after my grandmother—Spanish. 
A beautiful and unscrupulous woman at 
the court of Philip the Second.” She 
said “unscrupulous” with an air of 
pride, as though it had been “ virtuous,” 
or some other word of a similar meaning, 
and pronounced the name of the king 
with a confidence that made Robert gasp. 

“Philip the Second? Surely not? 
He was the husband of our Mary— 1572 . 
That would make it just a trifle too" far 
back for your grandmother, wouldn’t it ? ” 
he inquired sceptically, but Mariquita 
remained absolutely unperturbed. 

“It must have been someone else 
then, I suppose. How clever of you to 
remember ! I see you know something 
about history,” she said suavely, a re¬ 
mark which caused an amused glance 
to pass between the young people, for 
Robert had a craze for history of all 
description, and had serious thought of 
becoming a second Carlyle so soon as 
his college course was over. 

Maxwell put his handkerchief to his 
mouth to stifle a laugh, and kicked out 
vigorously beneath the table, with the 


intention of sharing his amusement 
with his friend Oswald. It seemed, 
however, that he had aimed amiss, for 
Mariquita fell back in her chair, and 
laid her hand on her heart. 

“ I think there must be some slight 
misunderstanding. That’s my foot that 
you are kicking. I cut it very badly on 
the ice last winter, and the least touch 
causes acute suffering. Please don’t 
apologise ; it doesn’t matter in the 
least,” and she rolled her eyes to the 
ceiling like one in mortal agony. 

It was the last straw. Maxwell’s 
embarrassment had reached such a 
pitch that he could bear no more. He 
murmured some unintelligible words 
and bolted from the room, and the other 
two boys lost no time in following his 
example. 

In subsequent conversations, Mellicent 
always referred to this occasion as “ the 
night when Robert had one cup, ’ ’ it being, 
in truth, the only occasion since this 
young gentleman entered the vicarage 
when he had neglected to patronise the 
teapot three or four times in succession. 

{To he contmued.) 


SOME PRACnCAL HINTS ON COSMETIC MEDICINE. 

By “THE NEW DOCTOR." 


PART II. 

TflE NOSE. 

What a great variety of shapes the noses of 
adults in a civilised country present ! You 
will not find this diversity of shape in new¬ 
born infants. Where, then, is the cause of 
this ? There must be some cause, and I think 
that I can tell you something about the ugly 
shaped noses, how they have arisen, why they 
exist, and how they may be prevented. 

If you ask six persons what is the good of 
the nose, five at least will answer “ to smell 
with.” Is it likely that an organ so large 
and exceedingly complex as the nose would 
only serve the sense of smell—a sense which 
in man is extremely feeble ! No ! it has a far 
more important function to perform, for the 
nose is the organ through which we breathe. 
But surely we breathe through our mouths ? 
I am afraid that most of us do, more’s the 
pity! Children at school are often told to 
breathe through their mouths, and doubtless 
this helps the development of coughs and 
colds which are so common during childhood. 

Everybody ought to breathe through the 
nose, but it is not everybody who can do so. 

This is a country of catarrhs, and of all the 
organs in the body, the lining of the nose is 
the most prone to this form of inflammation. 
Catarrh of the nose prevents you from breath¬ 
ing properly by blocking up the passages 
through the nose. This is one of the forms 
of nasal obstruction, and it is nasal obstruc¬ 
tion which produces ugly noses. Long con¬ 
tinued obstruction, whatever it is due to, 
ends by deforming the nose. 

To me, a turned up nose, a long thin nose, 
a very small nose, a nose with small nosti ils, 
or a nose that is flat between the eyes, are 
the ugly forms, and every one of these may 
result from nasal obstruction. A few words 
of description as to how these various de¬ 
formities of the nose aie produced will help 
you to guc^d against letting your daughters 
grow up with deformed noses. 

The turned-up nose is very common and 
when well marked is exceedingly ugly. 
People who cannot breathe easily through the 


nose are very fond of sniffing, and this of itself 
tends to produce a “ snub nose.” The chief 
cause, however, of all these forms of noses is 
that the nose does not grow properly when it 
is out of 'svorking order. Let me explain this 
more fully by an example. A girl of four 
years old has “adenoids ” at the back of her 
nose. These prevent her from breathing 
through her nose. She has therefore to 
breathe through her mouth. When a girl 
gets to be thirteen, a great change should 
occur in the nose ; it should get larger and 
its cavities become more capacious. It is at 
this peiiod that the definite shape of the nose 
is fixed. In the case of the girl we mention 
her nose has been useless from childhood, 
and nature will never develop a useless organ. 
When she was a child she had a small nose 
on a small face, wLen she becomes a \voman 
she will have a small nose on a big face. 
Whatever the size of the nose it should fit 
the face, and a snub nose, or a thin, or a very 
small, or a flat nose will be the result. 

The obvious way to prevent your children 
from growing up wdth badly formed noses is 
to be very careful to see that they use their 
noses, and if they cannot breathe through 
them to have proper treatment to enable them 
to do so. 

If you have grown to maturity with a mal¬ 
formed nose, can anything be done to lessen its 
ugliness ? Well, here you see the body has 
finished growing, and one cannot be sure that 
any benefit will accrue from treatment. But 
in nearly every case that I have seen, some 
distinct improvement has occurred in the shape 
of the nose, after a very long-continued and 
neglected nasal obstruction has been remedied. 

Those that have nasal obstruction would do 
well to have that condition seen to at once. 
For centuries this condition was neglected. 
It not only interfered with beauty, but it was 
and is the cause of many serious maladies. 

A nose that is bent to one side almost in¬ 
variably has its origin in a broken nose. 
Fortunately not every nose that is broken 
shows its misfortune on the surface. If you 
would examine the noses of five hundred 


people, I very much doubt if there woifld be 
more than three hundred in wLom the nose 
Avas not broken. 

If ever you have cause to think that you 
have broken your nose, go to a doctor and 
have it seen to, for very frequently, if it be 
properly “set,” any possible deformity can be 
averted. 

There is a little instrument which has been 
before the public for some time called a “ nose 
machine.” This instrument attempts to do 
by force what medicine tries to do by art—to 
cure nasal deformity. It cannot do Avhat it is 
intended to; Nature may be encouraged by 
kindness, but she can never be overcome by 
force. 

Now let us talk about another condition of 
the nose, which appears to trouble girls very 
much. Red noses are decidedly not beautiful. 
Common enough they are, but in very many 
cases they can be cured by a few trifling pre¬ 
cautions. The commonest cause of red noses 
in girls is drinking tea; but anything that 
produces indigestion Avill cause a red nose : 
eating too fast; not masticating properly; 
eating indigestible food ; drinking largely Avith 
meals ; running about just after eating ; tight 
lacing and lack of exercise are the common 
causes of indigestion, and these, therefore, are 
the causes of red noses. 

Here the cure is simple enough. Avoid 
the exciting cause and the red nose will get all 
right again. 

Continued indigestion, especially if it is due 
to excess of tea or spirits, produces a more 
permanent redness of the nose. This is called 
“rosacea” or more popularly “grog-blos¬ 
soms.” We rarely see the genuine “ tippler’s 
nose ” except in persons Avho have indulged too 
freely in alcohol. But we do see a condition 
not very dissimilar from it in tea-drinkers and 
others Avho overtax their digestions. 

To cure this complaint, scrupulous care 
must be taken Avith the diet and the exciting 
cause must be entirely suppressed. Locally an 
ointment of ichthiol (tAvo per cent.) produces 
a rapid improvement. 

{To he co 7 itinued.) 
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WHERE SWALLOWS BUILD. 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


CHAPTER II. 



HAVE never 
been so 
happy be¬ 
fore in all my 
life! ” Alice 
said. 

All around 
her was the 
common, 
seldom- 
heeded love¬ 
liness of an 
English lane 
in August, 
long colonnade of 
oaks barred the way with 
shadows. The bindweed 
hung its garlands of little 
leafy hearts across the 
hedges. The bramble showed an abundance of 
green fruit which would swell and turn black 
hy-and-by; and among the ground-ivy and 
strawberry leaves a few poison-berries shone 
out brightly, like witches’ jewels. This was 
the grassy road leading to Swallow’s Nest, 
and Alice had loved it from the very hrst day 
when she came here with her luggage, just a 
fortnight ago. 

The farmhouse was very old, and no one 
could ever remember a summer when the 
swallows had not built there. It was a place 
that did not change as other places do. The 
birds always knew that they should find a 
convenient shelter just under the roof of the 
ample porch. No matter how far they had 
fiown, no matter what fairer scenes they had 
visited, they never failed to come back to this 
quiet English home. 

Not only in the porch did they build, but 
under the eaves, in little nooks about the roof, 
in every place which would hold their funny 
nests, made of little lumps of clay artistically 
massed together. The house was haunted by 
shrill notes and glancing wings. You could 
not pass through the door without sending a 
swallow flying out into the sunlight. 

I'hey were not content merely with the 
outside of the old dwelling. Very often they 
flashed in through an open window and flew 
in circles round the room, chattering as they 
flew. AHce sometimes wished that she could 
understand that rapid bird-language, so full 
of hidden meanings and quick changes of 
expression. What a companion a swallow 
might be, if we could but interpret the wisdom 
that he brings ! 

Alice and her pupils were already getting 
plenty of work to do. She had dropped 
down, quite happily, into the middle of a very 
pleasant family who were all pulling one way 
—and that was a good way. But it took all 
her own good sense, and the judicious hints 
of Mrs. Bower, to reconcile her to making up 
the hideous materials brought by the sur¬ 
rounding neighbours. The crude reds and 
greens, the staring blues and yellows, filled 
her with disgust. And as she sauntered 
through the lane on a golden afternoon, she 
wondered why people did not study colour in 
the hedges. 

Here was the delicate lilac of the wild 
geranium ; here were the beautiful shades of 
olive and brown and buff so dear to an artist’s 
eyes. Alice enjoyed them all; and drew in 
deep breaths of sweet-scented air, with a 
pitying remembrance of those who lived in 
the sickening atmosphere of heated London. 

So the peaceful days went and came. Miss 
Harper’s services became more and more in 


request, and by the time that the blackberries 
were ripe, she was employed by the “ best 
families ” in the neighbourhood. 

One day a young lady trundled up to the 
gate in a pretty little pony-cart ; and Ethel 
Bower, catching a glimpse of her through the 
open window, said in a low tone that it was 
Mrs. Monteagle. 

“ Our squire’s wife,” she added, as she 
went to the door. Alice, sitting among silks 
and cashmeres and tweeds, did not feel any 
special interest in the new-comer. But at the 
first sight of Mrs. Monteagle’s pretty, piquant 
little face, she had a flash of remembrance. 

The lady made just the slightest pause 
before speaking. Miss Harper, however, met 
her with grave politeness and an impassive 
face. So Mrs. Monteagle plunged into busi¬ 
ness at once, and explained that she wanted a 
really pretty tea-gown. 

She had brought a parcel of soft rich silk, 
and plenty of delicate lace. Miss Harper 
examined and approved, and promised to 
execute the order in a week. 

“ Letty Foster always had good taste,” she 
thought, as the cart trundled away, “And 
so she has married ‘our squire.’ Well, she 
will find that I, at any rate, can be utterly 
oblivious of our meetings elsewhere. It is 
quite a pleasure to make up such lovely silk 
as this ; and I am really very much obliged to 
Mrs. Letty.” 

On the evening of the same day “ Mrs. 
Letty” went to the door of her husband’s 
dressing-room, just before dinner, and told 
him that she had made a discovery. 

“Well, what have you discovered ? ” asked 
he. “ Upon my word, I wish it was a pot of 
gold.” 

“ It’s not a pot of gold. It’s a former 
acquaintance under the guise of a dressmaker! ” 
cried Mrs. Monteagle gleefully. “ It’s Alice 
Harper, who used to live in Park Lane—Alice 
Harper, the daughter of that old company 
man who blew out his hrains. Isn’t it 
funny ? ” 

“It doesn’t strike me that it’s funny when 
a man blows out his brains,” said the squire. 
“ I wish he hadn’t done it. If he had lived I 
might have made him useful.” 

“ What could he have done for you, 
Gerald ? ” asked Mrs. Monteagle, opening 
her eyes. 

They stood fronting each other alone for a 
minute or two. She noticed that he had 
some deep lines on his face, and looked worn. 

“ Well, he could have got some money for 
me,” said he simply. “ I say, Letty, I don’t 
want to bother you, but we must contrive to 
pull in a bit. Cardigan is coming here to¬ 
morrow. If I can, I shall get him to buy 
Swallow’s Nest.” 

“ Oh, tke charming old farm ! That’s 
where Miss TIarper is living,” said his wfife. 
“ I am sorry that you must part with it. Yes, 
I will be very economical, dear. Mr. Cardigan 
is awfully rich, they say.” 

Robert Cardigan alighted at the little rural 
station in rather a gloomy mood. It is a 
truism that rich men are by no means the 
most cheerful; and Robert, perhaps, was 
feeling the embaiTassment of wealth. 

The squire’s dog-cart was waiting, and, as 
he drove through the autumn lanes, the beauty 
of the country stole over him like a charm. 
ITe wished all at once that he could be a boy 
again, and go a-nutting in the deep woods. 
Monteagle, he thought, was a lucky man to 
own these acres of woodland, and these beau¬ 
tiful fields stretching away to ranges of quiet 
hills. It was the kind of country that he 


liked ; neither wild nor grand, but just simply 
pastoral and sweet. 

He hoped that he should not find a big 
house-party. Miss de Vigny had called him 
refreshingly natural, and it was certain that 
vanity was not his principal fault. But a man 
with many thousands a year is never left long 
in ignorance of his own importance. Cardigan 
had been hunted from pillar to post, pelted 
with showers of invitations, courted discreetly 
and indiscreetly, until he was weary of a life 
so over-sweet. What would he not have 
given for a true friend ? 

There was a certain face which rose up 
often in his memory ; a girl’s face, calm, and 
a little proud, with serious grey eyes. That 
girl had been always devising impossible plans 
for doing good to others. He had smiled 
while he listened to her earnest talk, and 
wondered how such notions could have got 
into the head of Harper’s daughter. 

He did not know what had become of her. 
Mary de Vigny seemed to know, but had not 
been disposed to say much. He wished now 
that he had plied the little maiden lady with 
questions. He would call on her, he thought, 
when he returned to town, and plainly ask 
her to tell him all about that girl. 

To his relief he found that there were only 
a few people at Courland Hall. 

The squire had been manied only twelve 
months. He had chosen for a wife a thought¬ 
less good-natured girl, with veiy little money. 
Letty had always been accustomed to rely to 
a great extent on her own brains when she 
was in want of a little extra fineiy. She had 
contrived to make a charming appearance on 
a small allowance. To marry Gerald Mont¬ 
eagle was, to her fancy, like coming into the 
possession of a gold mine. 

She had begun by spending freely. Those 
few words, spoken in the dressing-room, had 
been the first hint of tightening the purse¬ 
strings. They had sobered her spirit, and 
brought her closer to her husband than she 
had ever been before. 

No M’edded pair can ever be perfectly 
united until they have passed out of the sun¬ 
shine into the shade. When the sun goes 
down behind a bank of clouds, and a chill 
wind sighs across the roses, then the bride 
becomes the wife in real earnest, and creeps 
nearer to her husband’s side. It is then that 
he discovers what a deep well of tenderness 
lies in the heart of the girl who was perhaps 
lightly wooed and easily won. 

Letty’s gaiety was just tinged with gravity, 
and Cardigan, who had thought to find her a 
mere trifler, liked her better than he had 
expected, and was ready to be a friend to the 
young couple. He went into the woods with 
the squire, and the two men grew intimate. 

“I wouldn’t part with a foot of my land 
if it could be helped,” Monteagle confessed. 
“ But times are bad, and I must let Swallows’ 
Nest go.” 

“ It’s a beautiful country,” said Cardigan. 

“ Swallows’ Nest is one of our prettiest 
bits,” the squire said. “Just come and have 
a look at it. You can get a good view from 
the top of that field.” 

The old farm-house was bathed in the 
mellow light of the October afternoon. A 
few late roses still lingered in the front 
garden, and clambered up the rough flint 
walls; and there were geraniums blooming 
on the ledges inside the porch. It was not a 
big house, by any means, and the latticed 
windows were small and mean. Looking 
down upon this dwelling, Cardigan only 
thought that it was not pretty enough to be 
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set in such a lovely spot. It never occuned 
to him just then that it was a home. 

“ Upon my word, Monteagle,” said he 
suddenly, ** I’m half inclined to buy the place 
myself. It would be easy enough to pull 
down that ugly little barn, and put up some¬ 
thing really picturesque.” 

“ Quite easy,” said the squire. 

“ I know exactly the sort of thing I should 
like to build there,” Cardigan went on. 
“ Nothing showy, you understand, but some¬ 
thing that would harmonise with the surround¬ 
ings. Well, Monteagle, we must talk the 
matter over.” 

And the matter was talked over, and 
settled after dinner that very evening. Car¬ 
digan was not the man to worry about the 
price. The squire went up to his room that 
night with a lightened heart. 

“ I am soiTy that the Bowers will have to 
turn out; that’s the worst part of it,” he said 
to his wife. 

“ Mrs. Bower and the girls are so nice,” 
Letty answered. “ And, oh, Alice Harper 
lives there, I was forgetting that! But they 
will easily find a place somewhere else, 
darling. It is such a relief to me to see that 
you have cheered up.” 

“ The money will just set me straight, 
Letty,” said he. 

Ill news generally flies apace. The Mont- 
eagles’ butler was one of Bower’s old friends. 
A few days after the arrangement was made 
the farmer came in one evening with a down¬ 
cast face. 

** I couldn’t have thought the squire would 
have done such a thing! ” he cried. “He’s 
sold the old place right over our heads I My 
father lived here, and my grandfather, and my 
great-grandfather. And now its going to be 
pulled down, and a new place’ll be stuck up 
to please a chap who comes from nobody 
knows where I ” 


Little Milly was listening with all her cars. 
She burst out ciying, and ran at once into the 
next room to tell the doleful tidings to her 
sisters and Miss Harper. 

Ethel Bower lifted her fair Madonna face 
from her work, and stared at the child in 
surprise. Ada, dark-eyed and pretty, tossed 
her head and said she didn’t believe a word of 
jt. And Alice Harper, putting the finishing 
touches to Mrs. Monteagle’s tea-gown, said 
very earnestly that she hoped it was not true. 
But before she went to bed that night she 
learnt that it was really true. 

With a sad heart she went to her latticed 
window and leaned out into the soft darkness 
of the autumn night. The air was full of those 
sweet earthy scents that breathed of home and 
rest. Under this peaceful roof she had found 
a safe refuge from the storms of life. A refuge, 
and something more. True hearts that turned 
to her for helpful love; young spirits trusting 
to her stronger spirit for that uplifting that 
she could give them. Simple souls, clinging 
in human fashion to the old walls that had 
sheltered them so long—must they be driven 
out to seek a new dwelling at a rich man’s 
will 

Then Alice knelt down and prayed with all 
her strength, lifting up her face to the eternal 
stars above her. She prayed that she, who 
had come a stranger to this dear old house, 
might bring a blessing under its protecting 
roof. Lonely and sad, with a scanty purse 
and a tired body, she had come to dwell with 
these people, to work with them, and share 
their life. And He who had led her there 
would surely help her to assist them in their 
hour of soiTow and need. 

She rose early next morning, and went 
downstairs to see sad faces at the breakfast- 
table. Just before the farmer went out to his 
daily tasks, it came into her head to ask him 
a question. 


“ Mr. Bower,” she said, “ did you hear the 
name of the person who has bought your 
farm ? ” 

“ Yes,” he answered ; “ but it is a name not 
known to any of us. It’s Cardigan. He’s a 
young man, I’m told, who has come into a lot 
of money. The squire asked him to stay at 
the Hall, and it seems that he’s taking a 
mighty fancy to the neighbourhood.” 

Alice’s heart began to throb fast. If Robert 
Cardigan were the man that Mary de Vigny 
thought him, it might be very easy to move 
his heart. But when, and in what manner, 
could this be done ? 

Her brain was still busy with these thoughts 
while she was carefully folding up the tea-gown 
and packing it into a box to send it up to the 
Hall. It was carried to the house that very 
morning, and Mrs. Monteagle, when she took 
it out, was quite charmed with her new 
dressmaker’s skill. 

When the men came in from the covers that 
afternoon, the squire’s eyes took note of the 
pretty gown. 

“ Why, Letty,” said he, “where did you 
get that original-looking thing.” 

He spoke in an undertone, standing near 
her little tea-table, and looking at her with an 
amused smile. Cardigan came up at the 
moment to have his cup refilled, and caught 
her reply. 

“Alice Harper made it. A wonderful 
woman, isn’t she ? ” 

Had Alice Harper taken to dressmaking ? 
Miss de Vigny had told him that she was 
M'orking for herself. Later, he contrived to 
lead the conversation back to that tragedy 
which had been enacted, nearly three years 
ago, in Park Lane. 

“I have often wondered,” he said, “what 
became of poor Haiper’s daughter.” 

{To be concUided,) 
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By FLORENCE SOPHIE DAVSON. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCES THE HOUSEHOLD. 

N a raw, 
foggy - look¬ 
ing morning 
in Novem¬ 
ber, three 
happy-look- 
ing girls sat 
in their cosy 
little sitting- 
room, tak¬ 
ing their 
breakfast by 
lam plight. 
Neither the 
bitter wea¬ 
ther, nor the fact that it was 
only eight o’clock on a win¬ 
ter morning, had power to 
damj) their spirits. Their 
lives were much too full and 
occupied for any time to be 
given to depression. The 
tall, handsome girl of 
eighteen, with the brilliant 
complexion and nut-brown 
hair is Jane Orlingbury, the 
slighter one who sits at the side of the table 
near the fire is her sister Ada, the elder by 
five years. They are both eating their early 
breakfasts with hearty appetites, and quickly 
too, for there is not much time to lose. Ada 
is a type-writer in a very good office in the 



City. She has got on so well that she is 
earning ;fioo a year. Jane is a cookery 
teacher in a distant parish, and she must 
start off with her sister, for although her 
work does not begin so early as Ada’s, who is 
due at her office at nine o’clock, she has a 
good way to go, and the marketing for her 
classes to do before she starts work at ten 
o’clock. The bright-eyed little woman at the 
head of the table, who is pouring out the 
coffee, is Marion Thomas. In appearance 
.she presents a marked contrast to the two 
sisters, for she is short, plump, and dark. 
She lives with them, and does the house¬ 
keeping of the joint establishment and nearly 
all the cooking. If it were not for JMarion, 
Ada laughingly tells their friends, it is more 
than probable that she and Jane, who come 
back in the evening rather tired and certainly 
disinclined for housework, would live altogether 
on tea, eggs, and toast, as some flippant indi¬ 
vidual once remarked that all women would 
be sure to do if left entirely to themselves. 
The Orlingburys and the Thomases all lived in 
the same little village in Nottinghamshire. 
About a year and a half ago the Orlingburys’ 
home was broken up when their father died. 
The two girls warehoused their little stock of 
furniture, and spent some of the little capital 
that was left them in training to earn their own 
living, and as they had no relations with whom 
they could conveniently live, they stayed in a 
boarding-house while Ada was at Pitman’s 
and Jane going backwards and forwards to the 
cookery-school. But they both felt a great 
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lack of cosine.ss about the aiTangement, and 
they were more than thankful when their 
old friend Alarion, who had come to town a 
little time before them, and was staying with 
some cousins in Norland Square whilst she 
worked up a connection of music pupils, ar¬ 
ranged to come and live with them. 

Three months before our story begins they 
had taken unfurnished apartments in a little 
house in West Hampstead, for which they 
paid fifteen shillings a week. These consisted 
of a nice little sitting-room, a moderate-sized 
bedroom for the sisters and a small one for 
Marion, and a little room on the floor above 
the sitting-room, which had been fitted up as 
a kitchen, and the glories of which we will 
reveal later. They all made their own beds, 
and dusted their rooms before breakfast. On 
alternate weeks they took it in turns to get up 
half an hour earlier, dust the sitting-room, 
and lay and prepare the breakfast, for which 
everything was put ready overnight. The 
breakfast generally consisted of ham, brawn, 
pressed beef, or something similar. If any 
cooking had to be done, it was something that 
was finished very quickly, such as fried bacon 
or scrambled eggs. 

Alost of the furniture in the rooms belonged 
to the Orlingburys ; they had brought it from 
their old home, so there was very little to buy. 
Alarion was not an orphan, as they were ; she 
was one of a veiy large family, and her father 
was a hardworking doctor. .She was an ex¬ 
cellent pianist and a clever housekeeper, for 
she and her sisters all had to help at home. 
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She was sorry to leave her country home, but 
her parents were quite willing for her to do so, 
as there was little opportunity in their remote 
village for her to make practical use of hei 
musical talent, which bad been excellently 
cultivated. Marion had thirty pounds a year 
of her own that had been left her by her god¬ 
mother, and she earned sixty pounds a year by 
her music pupils. As she taught only in the 
afternoons, her mornings were free for domestic 
matters. 

Some of Jane’s friends asked her once why 
she did not do the cooking instead of Marion, 
as she was duly qualified, but she declared that 
she had so much to do with food all the day 
long that she felt very disinclined to have to 
do with it after she got back in the evenings, 
whereas Marion had always been accustomed 
in her own home to spend her mornings in 
this manner, and she did not mind at all. In 
fact, the suggestion was Marion’s own. Jane 
nearly always helped Marion in the final pre- 
arations, however, as we shall see. The friends 
ad now been living together for three months, 
and the aiTangement may be said to have 
answered in every way, for they were still on 
just as good terms as when they first set up 
house together. 

“This ham toast is delicious, Jenny,” .said 
Ada. “ You may make us some more when¬ 
ever you feel inclined ; but you must own you 
were lucky to have had Marion to cut it all 
for you yesterday. Do you think you would 
have had the energy to do it all yourself this 
morning if she had not, or should we have had 
to eat the remains of the ham in all its bare 
coldness ? ” 

“Don’t tease, Jenny; I won’t have it,” 
laughed Marion. “ I don’t mind preparing 
the ham toast the least in the world. It is so 
seldom that we have anything for breakfast that 
needs more than five minutes cooking, and it 
would have been such a pity not to have ham 
toast when the opportunity came.” 

“ Are you ever going to let Abigail do any 
of your cooking ” a.sked Ada. “ Give us 
fair warning if you do, or, at all events, do not 
allow her to have too much scope for startling 
innovations.” 

At this the others laughed. Abigail was a 
girl of thirteen from the National School 
in the next street. She was a “half-timer.” 
That is to say, she had only to spend half her 
time at school, either morning or afternoon, 
as she preferred. So she came from eight to 
nine eveiy morning to brush the floors and 
wash up, and on every alternate morning she 
stayed until twelve o’clock and turned out a 
room, Marion superintending her work and 
giving her such help as she could spare from 
her cooking. Abigail was provided with 
breakfast, consisting of cocoa and bread and 
butter, and on days when she turned out a 
room she had dinner at twelve o’clock. Then 
she went home. She went to school in the 
afternoons, and at half-past six came back to 
“ The Rowans,” as the little house where the 
three friends lived was called (in honour of a 
mountain-ash in the front garden), to lay the 
table, dish up the seven o’clock dinner, clear 
away, wash up, and put everything ready for 
the next morning. Abigail’s wages were two 
shillings and sixpence a week. Dinner was 
always over by a quarter past seven. 

“I have not seen any signs of culinary 
genius at present,” said Marion, “ so I do not 
think you need fear for the present. In the 
meantime, have you two girls had enough } 

I must insist on your eating good breakfasts.” 

“ Don’t you begin to scold us, Mrs. House¬ 
keeper,” cried Jenny. “What about the 


lunches that you eat } You let out some 
.shocking facts about some biscuits and a glass 
of milk the other day. I shall bribe the hand¬ 
maiden to watch you and sec that you take 
proper care of yourself.” 

Marion meekly promised to be Constantin 
her attentions to the brawn or similar solid 
d.iintics, and the two sisters, who by this time 
had finished their breakfasts and put on their 
things, kissed their friend affectionately and 
set off. 

Marion helped Abigail to wash up the 
breakfast things, and then set her to work in 
the sitting-room. Abigail’s full name was 
Susannah Abigail Bellamy. 

“Please, ma’am, we call ’er ‘Susie’ at 
’ome,” said her mother when Marion went 
to engage her, but the Orlingburys thought 
the name “ Abigail ” such a delicious one for 
a little housemaid that they insisted on using 
it, and Abigail grinned delightedly. 

Ada and Marion had provided her with neat 
print dresses and good serviceable aprons, 
and Jenny had prevailed upon her to put 
back the larger portion of a very unbecom¬ 
ing fringe, and had even managed to get her 
to do her hair so that it did not stick out in 
tufts. 

When Abigail had got to work, Marion did 
her marketing, bringing most of the things 
back with her in a wonderful marketing- 
basket, and then she went to her kitchen. 
This, as we have said, was a little room on 
the floor above the sitting-room. Just out¬ 
side was a housemaid’s sink, which was very 
useful, as Marion had no scullery. A nice 
ga.s-stove had been fitted up on the “penny- 
in-the-slot ” system which the gas company 
did free of cost, and by this all the cooking 
was done. Gas for five hours could be had 
by putting in a penny; if it was not wanted 
for five hours right off, the rest of the same 
pennyworth could be used next time cooking 
was to be done. This arrangement was very 
economical and formed their only gas bill, for 
they used a lamp in their sitting-room and 
candles in the bed-rooms. The gas bill was 
under a shilling a week. 

Two shelves went all round the walls, one 
above the other, with nails in the edge for 
hanging jugs, measures, the dredger, and the 
grater. The shelves served instead of a 
dresser. A very small kitchen table stood 
just by the window, Avith two drawers in it. 
In one of these the tea and glass cloths in use 
Avere kept, and in the other the knives and 
forks. 

The iron and Avooden spoons used in 
cooking Avere kept in a box on the shelves. 
By its side the paste-board and rolling-jiin 
might be seen, the latter a good straight thick 
one that rolled very evenly. The dripping- 
tins, baking-tins, baking-.sheet, and meat-rack 
Avere on the shelves as Avell, and also the small 
dinner-service of which the establishment 
boasted. 

Under the shelves on one side Avas a 
cupboard, Avhich Alarion now proceeded to un¬ 
lock. On the top shelf of this Avas a row of 
coloured tins, containing tea, coffee, broAvn 
sugar, loaf sugar, rice, lentils, tapioca, and 
sultanas, several jars of jam (which had been 
sent them from the county), a packet of corn¬ 
flour, and a few other things. On the loAver 
shelf were kept all cleaning materials, soap, 
soda, sand, emery, and house-flannel, and a 
spare scrubbing-bru.sh. 

Fortunately there Avas a cupboard under the 
stairs in Avhich the housemaid’s box Avitli its 
blacking-brushes and the zinc pail and pan 
used for scrubbing and Avashing up could be 


kept. And on this cupboard Marion kept an 
sharp eye, and saw that it was kept A-ery clean 
and the zinc pans aatH rinsed Avith hot Avater 
and soda after being used to prevent their 
getting greasy. The six enamel saucepans 
of varying sizes stood on a tripod stand in one 
corner. 

The fittings up of the little kitchen Avere all 
neAv Avhen the three friends started house¬ 
keeping, and it Avas economically managed, as 
the folloAving account will shoAv— 

Tavo small enamel saucepans at 
8^d. and 6^d. 

Two medium ditto at is. 2d. and 


^ s. d. 

o I 3 


IS. 4d. 

Tavo enamel stewpans at is. qd. 

and 2s. . 

One paste-board 

One rolling-pin 

One dripping-tin 

One dripping-tin Avith meat-rack 

One baking-sheet 

Three pint pie-dishes at 3f d. 

Two large basins at 6^d. 

Three pudding-basins at 2d., 4d. 
and 6d. 

Three AA'ooden spoons at id. 
Three iron spoons 
Flour dredger 
Fine Avire sieve 
Enamel omelette-pan 
Small iron fiying-pan 
Enamel pint and half-pint 
measures, 4id. and 6^d. 
Three jugs, quart, one and a half 
pints, and pint (to hold) . 
Weights and scales 
Set of skcAvers 
Tin fish-kettle 
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The pretty dinner-service that they used 
belonged to the Orlingburys, and the tea- 
service Avas Marion’s. The tea-service and 
the tumblers and Avine-glasses Avere kept in a 
cupboard in the sitting-room. The house- 
linen Avas kept in a cupboard on the landing 
outside the Orlingburys’ bed-room. A good 
deal of it they had brought Avith them and the 
rest had been lent to the establishment by 
Mrs. Thomas, Marion’s mother. 

Coals Avere only needed for the sitting-room 
fire, as the three hard)^ country girls never 
indulged in such a luxuiy as a fire in their 
bed-rooms, and they found that half a ton of 
coals lasted them for six Aveeks. 

Marion arranged her cooking so as to have 
as little as possible to do just before the 
dinner Avas served. For instance, on days 
when they had soup it would be made in the 
morning and warmed up at dinner-time; pies 
and milk puddings the same. Fish Avould be 
filleted, egged, and ciiimbed, ready to be fried 
at the last minute; and so would rissoles or 
cutlets. As there AA^ere only three of them, 
they never had big joints. SteAvs and cumes 
Avere made early and Avarmed up; also such 
dishes as macaroni edeese. 

By eleven o’clock Marion had generally 
done her cooking, and Avas free to read or 
Avork until Iavo, Avhen she Avent to her pupils. 
She came back at six o’clock, having had 
afternoon tea in the course of her AA^ork, and 
by that time the Orlingburys Avere back as 
Avell. She and Jane finished the preparations 
for dinner belAveen them, and at half-past 
six Abigail returned to dish up and Avait at 
table. 

{To he co7itmtied.) 
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OUR LILY GARDEN; 


PRACTICAL AIDS TO THE CULTURE OF LILIES. 


Every person needs some form of liobby—something to employ his time 
when the work of day is over. The mind wants some kind of recreation 
from the worries of business cares. We have felt this want, but we found 
that when we came to consider what our hobby should be many difficulties 
presented tliemselves. 

In the first })lace, we wanted a hobby which would really interest and 
instruct us; one which would tell us something which we would be glad 
to know. Secondly, as our lives are spent in the heart of London, we 
wanted some form of recreation which would prove healthful and invigorating. 
We can find but one amusement which fuKils this last necessity, and that 
is the study of natural history. 

But natural history is a very large subject, and we have not the time to 
study all its branches. We must decide on one branch. And here the 
great difficulty occurred. Which branch shall we take up } Well, after 
discussing the various pros and cons of the subject we at length determined 
upon gardening. But gardening is a ver^’ hackneyed subject, and besides, 
it has too wide a scope. Let us decide to cultivate one family or genus 
of plants. But which shall it be } Let us think. We do not want to 
grow vegetables; we want flowers. Shall we say roses ? No, we have 
numbers of roses already, and besides, our country garden is in the most 
sandy part of Surrey, the very worst soil for many kinds of roses. Well, 
shall we try lilies ? Ah, why not } No one, we know, gives special 
attention to lilies. Yes ; let us decide upon lilies. 

You see, there are so few lilies that we can easily grow them all ! 
Why, we only know of five or six different kinds, and are quite sure 
that there cannot be very many other varieties ! 
’J''ond delusion ! There are not only five, nor 
fifty, different varieties of lilies ; there are over- 
one hundred and twenty varieties known to 
botanists. This was rather a damper to om¬ 
en thusiasm, but on further consideration we 
congratulated ouiselves ujDon this discovery. 
For if there are one hundred and twenty distinct 
\arieties of lilies, and only some half-a-dozen 
kinds are well known, what a chance there is 
for us to do something original! 

How splendid it would be to be able to 
grow lilies which not one person in a thousand 
has ever seen ! With what pr-ide could we 
show to our friends a beautiful garden, filled 
with magnificent flowers, not one of which they 
had ever seen before. What interest will this 
spirit of adventure lend to an otherwise tame 
recreation ! Yes ; lilies are the plants for us. 
Yes, and we hope that we can instil into the 
reader an enthusiasm for growing lilies. 

Most rare plants are curious rather than 
beautiful, and nothing palls so much as 
curiosity alone. But the little known lilies are 
beautiful; they are among the most magnifi¬ 
cent flowers that grow. Have you ever seen 
a row of stately Madonna lilies in an old 
cottage-garden } Is it not a sight to remember 
throughout your life } The beauty of its pure 
white flower, with which the bright yellow of 
its anthers forms such a striking contrast, 
renders this lily one of the most delightful of 
all flowers. 

And then its scent, filling the air for yards 
around on a still, warm evening at the end of 
July! Or, if later in the summer, while 
strolling in a large, well-kept garden in the 
evening of a fierce day in August, you have 
beheld, in a shady nook, a clump of the 
magnificent “Golden Lily of Japan”* stand¬ 
ing as high as yourself, with its small leaves and 
crown of immense white blossoms, striped and 
spotted with gold, and have recognised the 
luscious scent exhaled from the blossoms, you 
will no longer wonder at the enthusiasm of the 
lily-grower. For many of the almost unknown 
lilies are quite as beautiful as these. 

We were pleased to find that most of the 
lilies are but little known, but we were des¬ 
tined to find that this same fact had its own 
particular disadvantages. We found diffi¬ 
culties which were by no means trivial. Lilies 
will not grow of themselves. Like most 
[)lants which bear blossoms out of proportion 


Lilium Giganteiiin. 


Lilium Cordifoliiim, 


* Lilium Anrafum. 
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to their leaves, lilies are rather difficult to 
cultivate. If you merely stick the bulbs in the 
ground, the chances are that they will eitlier be 
eaten by slugs or die. Again, not all the one 
hundj-ed and tw'enty kinds of lilies want the 
same treatment. Coming, as they do, from 
every part of the northern temperate zone of 
tlie earth, some from the vast mountains of 
the Himalayas, others from the ])lains of India, 
and others fiom the woodlands of Ja])an or 
the swamps of North America, lilies will not 
all grow in the same soil or situation. Eacli 
wants its own particular treatment, and if this 
is denied it, failure must of neccssitv follow. 
But when we consider the different habits and 
habitats of this wonderful genus of jhants, it is 
astonishing that, with the exception of two or 
tliree kinds, all the lilies are hardy in our 
English gardens. Although this family of 
flowers has the name amongst gardeners for 
being unsatisfactory and difficult to grow, we 
have found the reverse to be true, and that, if 
their few requirements are attended to, you 
need not fear disappointment. 

.Suppose this day is the ist of November. 
We are going to-day to a sale of lily bulbs. 
What lilies shall we get How shall we 
choose our bulbs } What price ought we to 
pay for them? Let us glance through our 
gardening books and see. Whiat do these 
books tell us ? Nothing whatever ! Or rather 
nothing which is of any value. You will find 
so little information about lilies in books on 
gardening, and that little is so full of errors, 
that it is best to ignore it altogether, except in 
the case of lilies which are commonly culti¬ 
vated. And there is no practical book upon 
lilies alone before the public. Elwes’ Mono¬ 
graph of the Genus Liliiini is a good book in 
its way, and the plates are excellent, but the 
information is much too scanty, and it is also 
out of date.^ As this book is not published by 
any house, is out of print, and is very rarely 
met with, and as its price is about /,'i2, we 
may well say that this volume is impracticable. 
Wallace’s little volume on Lilies and Theit 
Culture is twenty years old. There is j)rac- 
tically no satisfactory book about lilies, and it 
is to fill this blank that we write these papers. 
Our knowledge of the subject is mainly the 
result of actual experience, for we have grown 
eighty-seven distinct varieties of lilies, to which 
is added a little information obtained from 
books tested by ours jives, and a good many 
valuable hints derived from gardeners and 
others who have devoted some of their time 
to the study of these plants. 

Determifation will solve nearly all diffi¬ 
culties. W^e have been to the sale and bought 
our lilies ; now how are we to grow them ? 
In pots ? In the ground ? Will they grow 
out of doors, or must they be kept in the 
greenhouse? When we first took up our 
hobby we could not have answered these 
questions, but we can do so now, for we have 
found out these points for ourselves, and are 
more than satisfied with our results. 

Upon arriving at the conclusion, that if 
we wished to cultivate lilies we must find out 
all about them, we got a large note-book, 
and therein we kejit a record of the year’s 
work. We will describe this book a little 
later in the year, when we will not be so busy 
in the garden. 

Eor the lily grower, November is one of 
the busiest months in the whole year. It is 
during this month that most of the planting 
should be done, for though lily bulbs are 
perhaps better planted a month or two 
earlier than this, they are exceedingly difficult 
to obtain until November has begun. 

If you wish to grow lilies, the first necessity 
IS to obtain your bulbs. You can grow lilies 
from seed, and we will explain how to do this 
later, but for a beginner it is a most tedious 
and unsatisfactory proceeding. Whichever 
way you may grow lilies when you tlioroughly 


know them, commence by growing them from 
bulbs only. Well, we must get these bulbs, 
and how are we to obtain them? We can 
either go to a seedsman and buy what we 
choose, or we can obtain our lilies from public 
auction-rooms. Both methods have their 
advantages, and both have their disadvantages. 
If you go to the seedsman you can buy all 
your bulbs at once, you can make your choice, 
and you need buy but one lily of each species. 
But you will have to pay high, often fancy 
])rices for them, and you can never be sure 
that the bulbs are fresh. On the other hand, 
in the auction-room you usually must get a 
large number of one variety, and you cannot 
obtain all kinds at the same auction. But you 
will have but a small price to pay, in fiict, only 
the current market price of the day. You will 
usually find that the bulbs are fresh, and when 
you know’ how to choose bulbs you will be 
able to secure first-rate articles for your money. 
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The next question w'hich you will ask is, 
“ IIow^ much ought to be paid for the 
bulbs ? ” The bulbs vary much in price 
from several causes. Of course the price of 
one kind of lil}' is very diflerent from that 
of another kind. Eor instance, bulbs of 
Liliuni Davuricum can be purchased at an 
auction for half-a-crowu a dozen, whereas you 
will have to pay about a sovereign for a 
moderately good bulb of Lilium Dalhansoni. 
Again, the bulbs vary in price according to 
their size and condition; Liliuni Auratuni 
bulbs cost from fourpence to half-a-crow’n 
each. The time of year also greatly influences 
the price of lily bulbs. Last May w'e bought 
twenty-five bulbs of Liliuni Auratum for a 
shilling. Six months previous, these same 
bulbs would have fetched about tw^enty-five 
shillings. Then the price varies much in 
different years owing to the success of the 
growlers in Holland or Japan. Eor the 



LILY BULBS. (To Scale I of original diameter.) 

Lihum Unifellatujn. 2. Litium Auralam (small but good bulb). 3. Bulb and rhizome of 
Euium CanaJense. 4. Bulb of Lilium JVallacei. 5. Bulb of Lilium Roezlii. 6 . Bulb of 
Liliuyn Mausoui. 7. Bulb of f.,ilium llurnboltfll. 
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Ei'LBS OF Lilium Candidiim OR madonna lily. (To scale I of original diameter.) 

I. Good sound bulb showing one crown. 2. Bulb showing two crowns. 3. Mammoth bulb. 4. Young 
bulb of two years’ growth. 5 and 6. Bulblets removed from No. i. 

{J^rom photographs of fresh bulbs exhttmcd in August. The roots have been left entire.) 


guidance of our reader we will give some 
average prices for a few lilies. Lilium 
Broivniij ten for nine shillings. Lilium 
Longijlorum (several varieties) from two to 
five shillings for ten. Lilium Auratum about 
four shillings for ten. Lilhim Giganteum^ 
nine shillings for a .single bulb. Lilium 
Tigrimiifiy Candidum^ Calcedonicum, Pyra- 
iiaicum, Sfeciosum^ and Elegans, from four to 
si.x shillings a dozen. 

We said that lily bulbs are very much 
cheaper at the end of the season than they are 
in October or November, and some jiersons 
might be tempted to put off buying their 
bulbs till March or April. But this is a great 
mistake, for very few of such bulbs ever live 
to flower. 

The greatest difficulty in lily culture is to 
know how to choose the bulbs. There are so 
many ways in which the unwary may be 
“done,” that many persons give up growing 


lilies from the constant disappointment which 
results from their ignorance of how to choose 
good, sound, flowering bulbs. 

Idly bulbs vary a good deal in ajDpearance 
and size, but there are certain qualities by 
which the value of any bulb can be more or 
less accurately determined. All the bulbs 
should be of moderate size for the species ; 
very firm and compact ; fresh and not 
withered ; not broken ; showing one or two 
points from which the shoot will appear 
(they should not show the flower spike itself) ; 
well ripened ; not in any way attacked by 
vermin, or spotted by mildew, and if possible 
home grown. 

We said lily bulbs should be of moderate 
size. No point is more misleading or less 
important than this question of size. Mere 
size goes for nothing! .Some of the “mam¬ 
moth” bulbs of auratum^ so much advertised 
by nurserymen, often send up a miserable 


spike of flower-buds which wither ere the 
flowers open. We think that we know 
what is the cause of so many large bulbs 
going wrong. If the buds of a lily be 
cut off, the bulb increa.ses enormously 
in size, and next year sends up a very 
.superior shoot bearing many fine blossoms. 
Lily growers often cut off the flower buds 
from their lilies so as to improve the bulbs. 
These large bulbs are excellent. But the 
bulbs greatly increase in size if the plant 
does not flower for a year. Even if the 
Avhole plant dies from drought (a very 
common cause of failure with lilies), or if 
the roots are destroyed by vermin or by 
disease, the bulbs often become enormous. 
These large bulbs rarely do well, as the 
disease which killed their shoots the first 
year will probably do so again the second 
year. 

Good bulbs are very firm and compact. 
This is much more important than that 
they .should be large. We would rather 
have a small, compact, but heavy bulb 
than a light bulb with wide open scales, 
even though it be twice the size of the 
smaller bulb. 

Always choose bulbs which are fresh and 
]flump. Bulbs which have been kept one 
or two years out of the ground very rarely 
blossom or, indeed, come up at all. Such 
bulbs may be recognised by the outside 
scales being dry and withered. Always 
choose bulbs which are entire, if you can. 
But it is not very important that tue bulbs 
should be perfect. We have done very 
well with bulbs which have lost the majority 
of their outer scales. Beware of purchasing 
bulbs which have begun to grow. Bulbs 
must be planted in the dormant condition. 
If you plant a bulb which has already 
thrown up an inch or two of flower-spilce, 
the chances are that it will form no root, 
and that the stem will wither ere the 
flowering period airives. 

Unfortunately we have no way of telling 
whether bulbs are thoroughly ripened. 
IMany bulbs, especially those of Lilium 
Auratu 7 u, come over from Japan, which, 
though they look perfectly sound and 
healthy, never live to flower. This is due 
in part to the bulbs having been sent from 
abroad in an immature state. Foreign 
bulbs purchased in July, August or .Sep¬ 
tember, must either be immature, or else 
rubbish left over from last year. 

Examine the outer scales of the bulbs 
for little worms or mildew spots, and do 
not purchase any which show either of these 
parasites. 

We are always told that lilies give 
greater satisfaction if grown from bulbs 
which have been established in England 
for some years. Y^oii .should, therefore, 
choose these in place of those imported 
from Japan or Holland. English bulbs 
are, however, a little dearer than imported 
bulbs. 

There is a popular delusion that you can 
grow lilies in sand. You cannot do so. All 
lilies require a rich soil; many require peat, 
and some excel only when grown in earth 
strongly enriched with manure. 

The question of soil for lilies is an important 
one, and, as it is in general overlooked, we 
will carefully describe in tabular form the soils 
suitable for various lilies. For this purpose 
we will divide lilies into various classes depen¬ 
dent upon what soil they require. 

Class I.—Lilies which will grow in any 
good soil: Tigrimwi, Bulbiferu^ti, Oroceum, 
Davuricum^ Elegans^ ILansoni, ILe^iiyi^ etc. 

Class 2. — Lilies which require a moderately 
light soil with a .slight admixture of peat and 
leaf mould: Auratum^ Sfeciostwi, Longi- 
flot'um^ Ki'ameri^ Bfownii^ Japonicum odonim^ 
etc. 
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Class 3.—Lilies wliich want a heavy loam, 
well enriched and of e^ood depth : CordifoUumj 
IValUchiami??!^ Candiduvi , Was 1 imgto 7 iiamun^ 
Jlutnholdti, Martagon^ Testaceuin^ Calcedoni- 
ctim, etc. 

Class 4.—Lilies which require a large 
admixture of peat and leaf mould with plenty 
of sharp sand : Cajtadense, Supej'htwi, Parda- 
linum, Poezlii, Leiclitlini^ Philadelphicum^ etc. 

Class 5.—Lilies that want a very rich soil 
with large quantities of well rotted manure 
and leaf mould of great depth : Giganteum, 
Monodephum . 

As a matter of fact many lilies will grow in 
two or three different kinds of soil. We have 
only given tlie fonn of culture by which we 
have ourselves obtained, or friends have 
obtained, the best results. 

Position is of first importance in the culti¬ 
vation of lilies. All kinds like partial shade, 
but not a position overhung with trees. It is 
best to plant them in a place where they can 
get the full sun for two or three hours daily, 
but where they are sheltered from the sun at 
midday. The position chosen should be well 
drained, preferably on the slope of a hill, and 
protected from high winds which can do very 
serious damage to plants which grow to such 
a height as these. 

The best position in which to plant lilies is 
a bed devoted to azaleas, rhododendrons, or 
other shrubs. These protect the bulbs from 
severe frost in winter and shelter the young 
shoots from the high winds in spring. More¬ 
over the soil which suits rhododendrons—a 
peaty leaf mould—is also an admirable soil for 
many lilies. 


We planted a number of lily bulbs among 
beds of pinks last year, thinking that this 
situation would afford all that was required. 
But, alas! we had forgotten an enemy, of 
which you will hear more later, which has 
])roved the very worst of our foes—the slugs. 
Oh, those slugs! We go out on a warm 
morning in March and see five hundred thick, 
healthy, green shoots, looking like tender 
asparagus. We have a slight rain in the 
night and go out next morning to see how our 
lilies are faring. During the night the slugs 
have eaten the tops off all those that were most 
promising! 

The swamp lilies such as L. Canadense., 
L. Pardalinum.^ and L, Siiperhtwi^ are best 
grown in damp situations, as these lilies require 
plenty of moisture. The dry bank of a stream 
suits them admirably. 

Let us now proceed with the planting, 
wdiich should be done at once. Take the 
bulb you are going to plant, examine it care¬ 
fully and pull off any diseased or mildewy 
scale. Wash it well in lime water to destroy 
any hidden enemy and leave it a few hours to 
dry. 

While the bulb is drying dig a hole, which 
must vary in size according to the size of the 
bulb, in which to plant your bulb. Suppose 
Liliwn Auraitwi be the kind that you are 
planting. Dig the hole two feet deep. Place 
an inch or two of broken crocks in the hole, 
and fill half.full with the compost which the 
species requires. 

Take the bulb and dust it over with 
powdered charcoal, which prevents the de¬ 
velopment of mildew. Place it in the hole 
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prepared with a thin layer of peat (preferably 
burnt or prcriously strongly heated to kill all 
insects, etc., which it may have contained) 
below and around it and with a good handful of 
sharp river saud. Then fill up with the soil 
suitable to the species. 

Our work for November is done, and we 
return to town to tell our friends of our new 
venture. We meet with nothing but dis¬ 
couragement. One says, “Oh, you cannot 
grow lilies satisfactorily!” Another tells us 
that she has never yet succeeded in growing 
these troublesome plants. One gardener tells 
us that lilies are the most difficult of all 
plants to grow. Another gravely informs 
us that though some lilies will grow in 
pots, only one or two kinds will do any¬ 
thing in the ground. But next day we read 
in a gardening paper that lilies cannot be 
grown in pots, but some will do well in 
the open border! What are we to believe ? 
Shall we be successful, or are we doomed to 
disappointment ? 

We have gone through the year, having 
grown lilies both in the ground and in pots. 
Several hundreds were planted in the ground, 
and one hundred and three (eight)^-seven 
varieties) in pots. Of the latter we have lost 
four plants. Twenty-two have not flowered 
but will flower another year; so that we are 
highly delighted with our success. To see 
the constant succession of the loveliest blooms 
filled our heart day after day with delight, 
and we trust many of our readers will re¬ 
ceive for themselves pleasure as innocent and 
great. 

(To he coniimied.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

A Boy Reader. —1. Candidates for appointments as 
Eng-ineer Students in Her Majesty’s Navy must 
not be less than fourteen or more than seventeen 
years of age on the first day of May in the year in 
which they are examined. Their parents or guar¬ 
dians must pay ;{^40 a year during their training, 
which may in certain cases be reduced to £2^. 
The pay begins at once at is. a week. You can 
get full particulars by writing to the “ Admiralt)',” 
London, when papers will be sent you.—2. Barnard 
Smith’s arithmetic is excellent. You can procure 
it either with answers to the problems or without 
at a low price. If 5'ou want to prepare for any 
special examination you had better use the pre¬ 
scribed handbooks. 

S. T. P. Q.—I. We find it a little difficult to select 
one play exactly fulfilling all the conditions you 
describe. Home Plays for Ladies (French, 8g, 
Strand), is published in parts containing three or 
four plays each, price is. each part. Scenes from 
the Novels of jane Austen, arranged by Mrs. 
Dawson, published at 2S. 6d., by J. M. Dent & Co., 
might suit you ; or Pa try Tale Plays and l/osv to 
Act them, by Mrs. Hugh Bell (Longmans & Co.). 
We should obtain French’s Catalogue in the first 
instance and send for one or two of the “ parts ” 
mentioned.—2. Your writing is very clear. We 
think it would be better if the loops to your I’s, d’s, 
y’s, etc., were not so black, and if j^ou avoided the 
inclination to make your letters pointed. 

Rex.— i. There are a great many ^ood French 
dictionaries, published at prices varying from 21s. 
to IS. 6d. As you do not name any sum we may 
mention Feller’s Pocket Dictionary, or Cassell’s 
Dictionary; net cost of either, 2s. yid. Do not 
rely on any dictionary for the proper pronunciation 
of French.—2. Your writing is very well formed. 
There is not quite enough freedom about it; it 
looks too “ copperplate ” and stiff. But we do not 
advise you to introduce flourishes. Practice will 
improve it with regard to the point we criticise. 

Marita (an Australian admirer).—i. The best hand¬ 
book to help you in compositton is How to Write 
Clearly, by Dr. Abbott; but in order to store your 
mind with beautiful ideas, you should read the best 
of all literature, poetry and prose,—Shakespeare, 
Scott, Ruskin, and so forth.—2. We like your 
writing. It seems to us characteristic, and as you 
grow older it will more and more take your own 
impress. A good distinct sort of handwriting at 
seventeen is far better than an indefinite scrawl, 
and makes a more satisfactory foundation for what 
comes afterwards. 


A Grateful Reader, A. L. B.—Would j'ou not like 
to take a situation in a very good boarding school, 
and receive painting lessons from the master who 
teaches there in whole or part return for your 
services ? The only way to hear of such a situation 
is to advertise in some London paper, or apply to 
a registry office, saying exactly what you want. 
You might find a situation on the Continent, 
entering a family (for instance in Dresden) to teach 
English, and studying under some artist. There is 
a Governesses’ Home at Dresden, and the Lady 
Principal might give you some hints. Address, 
Fr. Hartung, Lehrerinnen Heim, Cranach Strasse, 
II, Dresden. Again, you might give some house¬ 
hold assistance in return for a home in London, 
and so attend either the Academy Schools or one 
of the numerous Metropolitan District Schools of 
Art. Advertising and private inquiry are the only 
means of finding what you w'ant. 

Othello. —You can obtain Milton’s Paradise Lost 
(abridged) for one penny, in the “Masterpiece 
Library,” but we advise you to spend about is. 6d., 
and to get such an edition as that in the Temple 
Classics (J. !M. Dent & Co., London). We are glad 
you intend to read it. 

IvANHOE. — I. Are you not thinking of Bulwer 
Lytton’s historical play, “ Richelieu ” You can 
obtain an acting edition for 6d.—2. October 12th, 
^875, was a Tuesday. Two questions are our limit. 

Veilchen. —Mudie’s Library, New Oxford Street, 
London, supplies a large number of the best foreign 
books, and as boxes are sent to the country we 
suggest that you should write there for particulars. 

MEDICAL. 

Cornflower. —Starch, being one of the chief foods 
of man, cannot be injurious to the blood. If taken 
in excess it has a tendency to make you fat. It is 
most undesirable to get into the habit of sucking 
alum, for this drug has an exceedingly injurious 
effect upon the stomach and bowels. Chalk will 
cause indigestion and constipation. This habit of 
taking chalk, starch, etc., is due to what is some¬ 
times called depraved appetite, but it is most 
commonly merely a silly habit, easily broken by a 
little determination. 

A.vxious.—You certainly suffer from some trouble 
with your lungs and need further treatment. You 
had far better see a skilled physician and have your 
chest thoroughly overhauled. From your letter, 
we think that you would obtain great advantage 
from spending the winters abroad, if you can 
do so. But do nothing until your chest has been 
examined. 


B. H. That we do not write for London girls only is 
abundantly proved by this correspondence column. 
AVe have this morning answered letters from all of 
the five continents. In fact, very few of our medi¬ 
cal correspondents are Londoners, which is not 
surprising, for medical advice is so easy to obtain 
in the great Capital. Most of our correspondents 
live in out-of-the-way places—very many in the 
Australian bush or North American prairies. Of 
course, the science of medicine is much the same 
all over the world, and the advice that we give to a 
person in London is usually applicable to every¬ 
one suffering from the same affection in Europe, 
Asia, Africa or America. 

Bivalve.— The question of the causation of typhoid 
fever by oysters created a great sensation last 
autumn, and it \yill doubtless do so again this 
year. Typhoid is infinitely more common in 
autumn than at any other season. It is caused 
by a definite well-known microbe, and it never 
occurs without the presence of this organism. 
1 he question of oysters conveying typhoid, there¬ 
fore, depends upon the answer to the query, “ Can 
the bacillus of tjphoid live in the oyster?” It 
appears to be an undoubted fact that the living 
microbe can exist in the living oyster. .Some men 
tried to prove that the organisms only occurred in 
oysters that were bad ; but this was proved to be 
incorrect. Having decided that oysters can har¬ 
bour the bacillus, the next question is—“ How’ does 
the oyster obtain this microbe?” The answer to 
this is easy. The bacilli can only come from a 
patient with the disease, and so the oysters must 
obtain the poison from sewage. As far as we know 
oysters which are unable to feed on sewage matter 
cannot possibly obtain the typhoid poison. By no 
means everybody who swallows typhoid bacilli gets 
the fever. Typhoid is a distinctly infectious disease, 
but is rarely, if ever, caught from person to person 
as scarlet fever and small-pox are. The disease 
invariably results from taking food contaminated 
with sewage. Water is the chief vehicle by which 
the disease is spread, and therefore during epidemics 
of typhoid all water that is intended for drinking pur¬ 
poses should be boiled. !Milk, watercress, oysters, 
salads, etc., also convey the disease. Milk is a com - 
mon method of spreading typhoid, either by the milk 
being diluted with water, or else the cans having 
been carelessly washed out. Pure milk, absolutely 
free from water, cannot convey typhoid. Typhoid 
fever rarely attacks the same individual twice. 

Effie. —You can do nothing to alter the colour of 
your eye. It is not at all uncommon for the eyes 
to be of different colours, but nothing can be done 
to cure it. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


C. A. E. F.—Tliat j'ou have had gastric ulcer is of 
course unques ionable, but from what you say 5^0u 
have apparently been well treated. Gastric ulcer 
is a dangerous disease, and is very liable to recur 
unless stringent precautions arc taken. If, how¬ 
ever, patients with gastric ulcer arc very careful, 
the disease gets less and less and usually ends in 
complete cure; but careful diet is always essential. 
As you know, the treatment is practically the same 
as that for severe dyspepsia. As regards your diet, 
we should not advise much alteration. You must 
not take oats in any form, for they are indigestible. 
We would suggest milk instead of cocoa, for not¬ 
withstanding all that has been said about cocoa, 
we have considerable reason for suspecting that it 
is anything but easy of digestion. "W'hen you have 
pain, 5’ou would do well to eat nothing but bread 
and milk for a day or two, and you should remain 
in bed during that time. As you get better you 
might take a Jittle chicken or hashed mutton. It 
is extremely probable that you will soon get well 
enough to do some work. You should be careful 
to be near a doctor to whom you can send im- 
mediatel}' that any untow-ard symptoms become 
manifest. 

“A Wkst Country Inquirer” asks us to explain 
the following circumstance—“ I poured some per¬ 
manganate of potash solution through the charcoal 
of my filter—as it were, washing out the filter with 
it—and the solution retained its bright proper 
colour. ]\Iust not this prove that my filter—a glass 
one with charcoal for the water to pass through— 
must be quite free from germs ? ” We will tell her 
that it by no moans follows that her filter is free 
from germs. It is true that organisms (or rather 
their products) do destroy the colour of permanga¬ 
nate of potash, but they can only do so to a certain 
extent. She says that she used the solution to 
“ wash out the filter.” Probably she used some 
pints. It would require a vast host of microbes 
to destroy the colour of this quantity of solution. 
Her filter is, we take it, one with a carbon block, 
and usually in this kind of filter at least ninety per 
cent, of the water flows through holes in the carbon 
and corks, very little of it indeed going through the 
mass of carbon. Animal charcoal of itself will often 
decolourise potassium permanganate. If this corre¬ 
spondent wishes to test her filter more thoroughly, 
let her take out the carbon block and place it in a 
clean jug full of water, to which one or two drops 
of the jicrmanganate solution has been added so as 
to make it a very, very pale pink. Having left it 
an hour or so, let her place a sheet of white paper 
behind the jug and see if the solution round the 
carbon block is paler in tint than the rest of the 
fluid. Even if this test is negative it will not prove 
that the carbon block is free from germs ; nothing 
but a bacteriological investigation could jirove the 
block to be sterile. 

GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

A Co.vsT.\NT Reader {IToching ).—You are thinking 
of entering the Oxford Senior Local Examination. 
This undoubtedl}’ would be a wise stej). To pass 
this examination, however, even with the highest 
honours would not ciualify you to take a very good 
position in the teaching profession, though it would 
help you towards such a position. Avery good plan, 
if finances must be carefull}'considered, would be on 
passing the Oxford examination to proceed to some 
training college for elementary teachers. At White- 
lands College, Chelsea, there is now a course of 
training that has been arranged specially for girls 
possessed of a superior general education. If you 
pass the Oxford examination, you would be eligible 
to avail }-ourself of this, and the expense is not very 
great. The Secretary of Whitelands Cf>llege would 
doubtless send you a prospectus on application. 
Elementary teaching offeis, on the whole, better 
opportunities than does the career of private gover¬ 
ness. To become a fully-qualified High School 
teacher would probably entail too much expense, 
as you ought to obtain a L'niversity degree, if later 
you wish to secure a good salary and promotion. 
Your handwriting is neat, clear, and good for your 
age. 

Erica. —Your position is indeed a hard one, and it 
is difficult to advise you satisfactorily. I»ut the 
future must be considered as well as the present, 
and it seems to us that this future is decidedly 
cloudy unless you can be trained for some emplo}'- 
ment now. If friends could come forward w’ith an 
offer to train you for any of the occupations men¬ 
tioned here from time to time, we think your mother 
would see the propriety of your availing yourself of 
the chance, sad though it would be to part, and 
much though there is to say in favour of the im¬ 
mediate economy of living together. We would 
suggest that you should learn either dressmaking 
or drawing—the latter with a view to newspaper 
and magazine illustration or fashion drawing. It 
is evident you have some talent for art, or your 
pictures would not have been exhibited; but as 
money is so much needed, we advise you not to go 
in for painting. You write a good hand, and a 
letter which leads us to think you have more than 
average ability. At the same time your health is 
possibly not robust. Cannot a little council of 
relations and friends be held so as to decide what 
plan should be taken to enable you to earn a 
living ? 


Lady Udina S. ( iror/ci/i^for Charity ).—The circum¬ 
stance that your presentation at Court has been 
postponed leaves you with more time free than you 
would have had if 3’ou had entered into the regular 
round of engagements during the I.,ondon season. 
These engagements, however, do not occup}' all a 
girl’s time. We are glad to observe that girls and 
young m.'irricd women, occupying the very highest 
positions in London society, set apart some portion 
of their time for work of ])ublic usefulness. Like 
3-ourself, they are not content to lay aside only one- 
tenth of 11101103’ that has cost them no effort to 
obtain (though the subtraction of such an amount 
for God is obligatory), but they wish also to do 
work for others. It is not always easy to decide 
what a young and inexperienced girl can do. To 
help in a AV’orking Girl’s Club is suitable and often 
most interesting ; or you might join the local 
comniittee of the Children’s Country 1 Iolida3’s Fund. 
The Charity Organisation Society, and the ]\Ietro- 
politan Association for befriending Young Servants, 
arc both societies that can sonictinies delegate 
practical duties to 3a)ung assistants. In the nieaii- 
tinie you should still pursue your general education 
notwithstanding the. fact that your governess is no 
longer needed. It is education that will make 3’ou 
of service in the world. Read the standard works 
of the best writers, study the course of history in the 
newspapers and with the aid of a map. Try almost 
ever3' day to give some time both to stud3’ and to 
practical duties. We commend the motive that 
prompts you to wish to earn money in order to have 
more to give awa3’. Rut the earning of money is a 
serious matter. It can only be performed success¬ 
fully by girls who have had some special training 
or who possess special gifts. You give us no in¬ 
formation in regard to these points. On the whole 
it would be better that any work you now do shoidd 
be voluntary. At the same time, circumstances 
ma3' occur to almost an3’one to render it most 
desirable that one should be able to earn mone3% 
Try, therefore, within the next few 3'ears so to 
educate and train 3'oursclf that, if need arose, 3’ou 
could turn your hand profitably to something. A 
knowledge of housewifer3% for instance, is a si)lendid 
possession for an3’ girl and can never prove useless. 

Yvonne {Hospital Nnrsinif or Teaching ).—Since 
you feel drawn towards hospital nursing, 3-011 might 
do wisely to enter one of the largest London’ hos¬ 
pitals as a probationer, when 3-011 are twent3’-three 
or twenty-four. Having onl3- passed the Oxford 
Senior Local Examination, 3'our prospects as a 
teacher cannot be very brilliant, and in the long 
run you might find yourself more favourably placed 
in life as a nurse. But in the meantime you had 
better continue to teach. It hardl3' seems to be 
advisable that 3'ou should give up 3-our present 
situation when you appear to be kindly and fairly 
treated. People who hold the same opinions as 
ourselves even on the highest subjects are not 
always j)leasant in their dealings. You can at all 
event.s strive to show the beauty of 3-our creed in 
your life and conduct; for a noble example is often 
more persuasive than doctrine. In hospital wards, 
moreover, 3-ou will find quite as great a diversity 
of beliefs as you could possibly encounter on the 
Continent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mary L.—AVe quite agree with you. Our advice to 
3-ou is not to miss reading Ruth Lamb’s supple¬ 
mental stor3-—“ Friend or Self’’—for we feel sure, 
judging from your letter, that you will enjo3- it 
quite as much as we have done. 

Anxious. —The account of the ver3- unnatural and 
unamiable state of mind of your “ female friend ” is 
a grievous one; but as she is only a little school¬ 
girl of fifteen, she ma3’improve. \Ve do not know 
of any book likel3’ to effect a change. Such a girl 
would not care to read one giving advice. 'I'alk to 
her of the love of our Divine Redeemer and of the 
obligation resting on us to “ show piet3' at home,” 
and to “ requite our parents.” It is His will that 
we should do so, and although we cannot purchase 
our salvation bv our good works, we are bound to 
produce them in proof of our faith and our gra¬ 
titude. “ If 3^e love Me, keep I\r3'commandments.” 
“ Ye call Me ‘ Lord, Lord,’ and do not the things 
that I say.” “ Every tree is known by its fruits,” 
and our first dut3- is to our parents. 

Melissa. —AVe recommend you to procure Home 
Handicrafts, published at this office. Chapter ix., 
1). 95, supplies the information 3'ou require on mirror 
painting. Instruction in fifteen different kinds of 
artistic and useful work are given in this book, and 
all equall3' suitable for both sexes. 

Amy. —There is certainl3’ .a famil3’similarit3-evidenced 
in the handwriting, which is very general. It some¬ 
times skips a generation and crops up again, just 
as personal features and peculiarities, as well as 
intellectual gifts. This fact is noted by Darwin and 
Lord Brougham (whose peculiar hand resembled 
his grandfather’s). George .Seaton expressed the 
same opinion, and so do others. But we all have 
the power to improve upon the famil3- st3’le, or 
change it. 

Lover oe Art. — \Ye believe that the oldest known 
English pictures are two portraits, one of Chaucer, 
and the other of Henr3’ lY. The former is painted 
on a panel, the date about 1380; that of the king, 
1405. 


Carrie.— If a sufferer from anaemia, we think you 
could not do better than go for a month’s treatment 
to liuxton, Derbyshire. Of course you should 
neither take the waters, nor use the baths, without 
medical advice, as 3T)ur dietary should be prescribed 
as well as treatment by the waters. Y’ou will find 
much to interest you in the neighbourhood when 
able to walk, or drive, such as Haddon Hall, 
Chatsworth, and Old Hall ; and a little diversion 
of the mind, and turning of the thoughts from per¬ 
sonal ailments, will also tend to restoration. If 
you have a kodak, or have any t: s.e for sketching, 
you will have plenty of subjects—objects for a 
walk. Should 3-ou prefer to go abroad, Ro3-at near 
Clermont-Ferrand (France), which stands on an 
elevation of 1,400 feet above the sea, is a charming 
place; the waters of four springs—of mixed alkaline, 
gaseous, ferruginous, slightly arsenical and lithia 
waters—are to be had in the ancient Roman baths. 
Ana-mia, lymphatic and other affections may find 
alleviation, if not a cure, in this beautiful mountain¬ 
ous localit3-. AV'e have ourselves inspected those 
baths, and are likewise acquainted with Buxton and 
its neighbourhood. 

SoNC.-BiRD. —The instrument for regulating time in 
the performance of instrumental music, called the 
metronome, was invented by Johann Nepomuk 
Maelzel, a German machinist, in 1812, and patented 
in England in 1815. His younger brother was also 
an inventor, and produced two remarkable instru¬ 
ments, viz., one imitating an orchestra, called 
panharmonicon and an automaton chess-player. 

A. B. C. inquires what the “ Ptolemaic S3-stem ” was, 
and who Ptolcm.'cus was ? He lived in the reigns 
of Adrian and Antoninus, a native of Alexandria, 
and was celebrated in those times as both an astro¬ 
nomer and a geographer. His system was quite 
erroneous, and was confuted by Copernicus, for he 
supposed the earth to be the centre of the universe. 
Do not confound him with Ptolema?us (called 
Ptolemy), and surnamed Lagus—as also Soter, on 
account of the assistance he gave to the people of 
Rhodes against their enemies. Fie was king of 
Eg3'pt, and died 284 3-ears B.c. This Ptolenueus I., 
though.not an astronomer, was a man of learning, 
and laid the foundation of a librar3’ which became 
the most celebrated in the world. 

AI.ARian. —The origin of the name Albion (b3- which 
the French elect b3’preference to call England) has 
its origin in mytholog3-. For Albion was the re¬ 
puted son of Neptune and Amphitrite, and was 
said to have come to Britain and established a 
kingdom, where he introduced the art of ship¬ 
building and the science of astrology. 

D. L.—It is not generally known that any disease in 
dogs or cats, from whicYi tney Aose tAieir Aiair, is 
most contagious, and if touched b3- a human hand, 
would probabl3- result in the same loss. AA’'e lately 
read of a gentleman whose retriever was thus 
diseased, and those who washed, or even pla3'ed 
with the animal lost their own hair in quantities. 
The dog should at once be sent to a veterinar3- 
surgeon, and prompt measures be taken for the 
cure of those infected. More than once we have 
been consulted b3- correspondents about their cats 
and dogs, w-hose hair came off in patches, but quite 
in ignorance of the danger to themselves in touch¬ 
ing them, or even in having them in the house. 

Janie. —There are no free passages to any of the 
Colonies for female domestic servants, except to 
AYestern Australia. You can obtain all infor¬ 
mation, and penn3- circulars, at the Emigration 
Office, 31, Broadway, London, S.AA''., and letters 
to the Secretar3- need not.be stamped. The voyage 
to AVestern Australia takes about thirt3--five or fortv’ 
days; to Canada, from nine to ten onl3'. F'ree 
grants of land are made in both these Colonies, and 
in the first-named of the two there are numerous 
public works now under construction involving a good 
demand for carpenters, brickla3-ers, and mechanics, 
and labourers generally; and a considerable number 
of free homesteads to be had. A tailoress can 
always get work at Sydne3’, New S. AA^'ales, and a 
few first-class lithographers would find employment 
at from to ^(^4 a week. In reference to AA’estern 
Australia, and the demand for maid-servants, 
mechanics and labourers, the town of Coolgardie 
must be named as an exception. 

Young FIouskkkeimcr. —There are several kinds of 
cheese-cakes. One, for example, is made with 
cocoanut. For this, take equal parts of the latter, 
grated, and of sifted sugar, sa3-, one pound of each, 
the yolks of four, and whites of three eggs. Alix 
these thoroughl3- and boil for twenty minutes. 
F’hen pour the mixture into jars, closeU' covered, 
and keep till required in a cool place. AVhen used, 
line 2Jatt3--pans with puff-paste, and bake. Cheese 
pastry for the cheese course is easily made. Roll 
out some puff-pastr3-, sprinkle it well with grated 
cheese, and a little cayenne pepper, repeating three 
times, mix well and bake lightly. Serve hot. A 
very nice dish is one of stewed pigeons and mush¬ 
rooms. Two pigeons divided into halves (each) 
should be placed in a stew-pan with one ounce of 
fresh butter, stew a little, then adding a pint of 
good grav3-, of mushroom ketchup, a little salt and 
pepper. Stir till it boil, and then let it simmer for 
tliree-quarters of an hour. The mushrooms must 
now be added, say, a couple of dozen smallish ones. 
Stew for ten minutes longer, and add two table¬ 
spoonfuls of cream. The mushrooms should be 
placed round the pigeons, and the dish served hot. 
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THE GIRHS OWN EATER. 


CHAPTER III. 

The next clay was Sunday. Cardigan, who 
hail learnt from his young hostess all that she 
could tell of her dressmaker, looked eagerly 
for Alice’s face in the village church. But he 
could not find her there. She had gone away 
over the hills to a smaller church, to which 
the Monteagles never went, and was not to 
be seen with the Bowers in the seat allotted to 
the tenants of Swallow’s Nest. 

He was restless, and longed to secure a 
little time to himself in the afternoon. Some¬ 
how, without being observed, he contrived to 
slip away, out of the Hall, through the 
gardens, and then up to that high ground 
from whence he had first looked down upon 
the old farm. 

There it lay in the still sunshine, asleep in a 
Sunday peace. He waited there, and watched 
until he saw the slender, upright figure of a 
young woman come out of the porch. She 
went down the little garden-path, opened the 
wicket, and then sauntered slowly across the 
grass to the lane. 

She M’as in a very thoughtful mood as she 
paced deliberately under the shade of the old 
oaks. The sun, now getting low, burnished 
the brown hair, wound so simply around her 
uncovered head. Once she paused to reach 
a spray of late honeysuckle growing on the 
top of the hedge, ancl then stood still to tuck 
it into the front of her dress. When she 
moved again and lifted her eyes, she saw 
Cardigan standing before her under a tree. 

“ Miss Harper,” he said, rather awkwardly, 
“ it is a great pleasure to see you again. 
You have been hidden away so long ! ” 

“ I wanted to be hidden,” she answered, as 
she gave him her hand. “Is it not very 
natural that I should hide myself, Mr. 
Cardigan ? My life was darkened; it was 
best to live it all alone.” 

“ I don’t know if it was best,” said he, 
reddening to the roots of his hair with the 
endeavour to speak his thought. “There 
were those wdio would have helped you to live 
it, if you would have let them.” 

“Ah, but I could not.” Her face softly 
reflected the glow on his. “ But, by the 
way,” she added more lightly, “ you have 
come to spoil the life I am leading here. I 
am told that you have bought Swallow’s 
Nest, and mean to pull the old house down. 
Have you, by chance, given just a passing 
thought to those who are living under its 
roof.?” 

He flushed again. 

“ I confess I didn’t,” he said penitently. 
“ But-” 

“ Oh, you rich men ! ” she interrupted, with 
a weary sigh. “ With you to see is to desire, 
to desire is to have, to have is to leave others 
lacking. Shall I tell you what you were going 
to do ? ” 

“ Tell me anything you please,” he answered 
eagerly. 

“ It is always much easier to pull down 
than to build up,” she went on. “The old 
home yonder has been years in making. More 
than a century ago, when it was fresh and 
new, a young couple began there the serious 
business of life. They were poor in money, 
but very rich in love and faith. Their prayers 
are built into the walls; their angels have 
hallowed every humble room with holy 
ministry ; their' souls passed gently from that 
earthly dwelling to the Father’s house on 
high. Children and children’s children have 
filled the places that they left vacant, living 
just the same simple. God-fearing life. The 
old house is still sound and strong; there are 
no cracks anywhere ; it keeps out the rough 
weather. But a rich man has decided that it 
is old-fashioned and ugly, therefore it must be 
pulled down.” 

Cardigan had grown pale. Her v/ords had 


gone down right to the deeps of his heart, and 
moved him painfully. 

“ It shall not be pulled down ! ” he cried. 
“ Miss Harper, I have been a stupid, selfi.sh 
man. But it is not too late to begin again ? ” 

“ No, it is not too late,” she said, with a 
very bright face. “And you will really let 
the house stand ? Well, so much the better 
for us and the swallows. Dear birds, they are 
just going away. I wonder what they would 
have felt if they had come back to find their 
old nest in ruins. Mr. Cardigan, I think it is 
a good thing that I met you to-day. Nom^ I 
must go back quickly and set some troubled 
hearts at rest.” 

“ Do not go yet,” he pleaded. “ No one 
has ever given me such a straight talking to 
before. My money was making a selfish brute 
of me very fast. Hit me as hard as you can. 
Miss Harper. Every blow knocks some of 
the evil out.” 

She gave a soft little laugh. 

“ Why, it seems that I have found a new 
vocation,” said she. 

“ I wish you had found it sooner ! ” he 
cried. “ Can you not leave the nest to the 
swallows, and take me in hand ? Is it too 
much to ask ? ” 

There was a silence which only lasted for a 
moment, and yet seemed half a lifetime. The 
bright look faded from her face; she was 
perj)lexed and troubled. 

“ Mr. Cardigan,” she said gravely, “ you 
must take yourself in hand.” 

“ That means that a man should not ask a 
Mmman to do for him what he ought to do for 
himself,” said he, in a saddened tone. “ Well, 
you are right. I have not given any proof of 
amendment.” 

“ You have given a very plain proof of a 
kind heart,” she .said, with an earnestness that 
made her eyes glisten. “ I thank you for it. 
But I must go now and carry the good news 
indoors.” 

He did not try to detain her again ; but, 
just as she was turning away, he made a last 
request. 

“ Miss Harper, will you let me see you once 
more before I go away ? Will you meet me 
here again, in this s])Ot, next Sunday after¬ 
noon ? ” 

“ I will,” she said quietly. And there was 
a very sweet look on her face as she made the 
promise. 

Robert Cardigan went back across the fields 
with a great hunger in his heart. 

He knew now that he loved her. He had 
begun to love her unconsciously when she was 
a girl in Park Lane, looking at life with 
senous eyes, and talking of the things that she 
would do some day. 

How strange it was that wealth had been 
taken out of her hands, and put into his. Life 
is full of riddles like this. Strong, tender 
spirits are left to work hard for a pittance, 
.suffering the heart-thrill of those who have 
nothing to give but prayers and love. Lazy 
men and women have their hands crammed 
with gold, and look round constantly for some 
new plea.sure to buy for themselves. And yet 
there is One who is mindful of His own. 

It was a very long week. Alice, busy with 
her work, was conscious of a dull ache when 
she called up a vision of Cardigan’s face. 
The Bowers rejoiced with a great joy. They 
did not ask how it was that she knew Mr. 
Cardigan, and they promised not to speak of 
the matter. But they wondered .silently why 
she, who had brought them gladness, should 
be sad herself. 

Quite alone, in the stillness of another 
golden Sunday, Alice .slowly took her way to 
the quiet lane. She knew that she .should find 
him waiting there ; and she knew, too, the 
answer that she would give him. Yet, in her 
innermost self, there was a deep regret that 
she could not give a different answer. A 


man must work out his own salvation, she 
thought. He must not put the tools into 
a woman’s hand, and say, “ Shape and 
fashion my life according to your will.” 

“ So you have come. It is kind of you,” 
he said. 

Pier face was a little paler than it had been 
last Sunday, and her lips slightly quivered. 

“ You have made us all so happy,” she 
said, in a soft, hurried voice. “ The Bowers 
are good people, and the old place feels like a 
home to me.” 

“ Do you want to stay there always ? ” he 
asked with an impatient sigh. 

“I have not lived there long,” she said 
evasively. “ You cannot realise what a rest it 
is. For two years I worked hard in London, 
learning my business; and I used to pine 
for fresh air, anti the sight of fields and trees, 
as only working girls can. It was Miss de 
Vigny who found this home for me.” 

“ She would not tell me anything about 
you,” said he. “ Do you know what I feel 
when I hear of all your soitows and strug¬ 
gles ? I feel mad to think that I have got 
so much mone3\ seems as if Providence 
were placing with us both. Don’t look 
shocked. I have a bad habit of saying odd 
things when I am wrought upon.” 

.She stood still. Her face was beautiful, 
but very pale. 

“ But I didn’t bring you here to listen to 
my ravings,” he went on. “I want to ask if 
you can give me any hope ? AV'ill there ever 
be a time when we shall work together ? 
Only tell me this ! ” 

She turned her face away that he might 
not see the tears gathering in her eyes. 

“ How can I answer ? ” asked she, sadly. 
“ I do not know. We have seen so little of 
each other. You are under the spell of strong 
feeling ; but feeling only changes a man for 
a little while. It alters the surface of his 
nature, but leaves the inmost self untouched.” 

“Ah,” he .said bitterly, “you could uotsspj 
that if you, too, were under the spell! ” 

“ That is the truth.” She looked up at him 
with a face that seemed to apologise for her 
words; it was so tender, as well as so time. 
“ I am free from the spell. Because I am free, 
I would leave you so also. You think, just 
now, that you could do all the things and 
make all the sacrifices which I feel right. 
But, if we were together always, that mood 
of yours might not last.” 

“Does not love last.?” he asked im¬ 
patiently. 

She shook her head, with a sad little 
smile. 

“ Miss Harper,” he cried, “ where did you 
learn this bitter unsdom ? Why has God 
given us these feelings which you seem to 
mistmst.? ” 

“ I mistrust them only till I see what they 
will lead to,” she said gently. “ They are the 
beginnings of love, but not love itseff. That 
which you call love is not lasting ; it is a 
blossom that the wind blows away.” 

There was a silence so deep that they could 
hear the rustle of a falling leaf. Cardigan 
broke the pause with a voice full of pain. 

“ Once more,” he said, “ I ask if you will 
give me a hope .? To-morrow I am going 
jiway. May I come back again .? ” 

“ Yes,” .she answered, with a sudden bright 
look. “ Come back when the swallows 
build. They owe it to your kindness that 
they \rill find the old place just the same. 
IMr. Cardigan, I am not as hard-hearted as 
you suppose. But a man must put himself to 
the test.” 

The fall of the year brought a quantity of 
work to the industrious fingers at the farm. 
Miss Harper’s fame was spreading far and 
wide. Letty Monteagle’s tea-gown was the 
forerunner of a great many orders from her 
and her friends. The squire’s young wife 
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would have been more sociable if Alice bad 
nol persisted in keeping her at a distance. 
^Nlore than once, when Letty tried to begin a 
conversation she felt herself very gently, but 
very hrmly, checked. She had never found 
out that Cardigan had seen Alice before he 
went away. 

All through the short, sharp winter, and 
into the early spring, the busy fingers toiled 
on. There was a pause when Alice paid a 
flying visit to a famous drapery house in Lon¬ 
don. She went for patterns and goods, but 
found time to see Mary de Vigny. 

“ Have you heard that Robert Cardigan is 
\i\mse\f useful ? ” the little lady asked. 
“ Really useful, I mean. He came to me for 
advice, and I gave him some. It does not do 
to plunge into amateur philanthropy unaided, 
you see. Well, my dear, the country seems 
to agree with you. I never saw you looking 
so well, and yet you arc as grave as a nun.” 

“ Oh, that is the result of constant work,” 
Alice replied. 

In June a son and heir was born at the Hall. 
And then Miss Harper broke through her 
usual reserve, and sent an exquisite cover for 
the baby’s cradle. The young mother wrote 
. a cordial note, so full of genuine feeling and 
happiness that Alice was gladdened herself, 
and went out into the porch to watch the 
swallows. They darted round and round the 
old house, and the sunlight shone upon the 
raj)id wings. 


“They are building,” Milly said, a little 
later, when the sun was pouring down upon 
the fields. “ See, they are making their nest 
in the old spot! ” 

On the evening of the same day the farmer 
came indoors with a grave face. There had 
been an accident, he said. The squire’s new 
groom had gone to the station witn the dog¬ 
cart to meet a gentleman. It was a mistake 
to trust a young fellow with that flighty 
chestnut; in Bower’s opinion the groom was 
as bad a whip as he had ever seen. On the 
way back the mare had bolted; both the men 
were flung out, but it was the gentleman who 
was hurt—very badly hurt, it was feared. 
They had got him to bed at the Hall, and the 
doctor would stay with him far into the night. 

A Avoman, pale and sorrowful, knelt alone 
in her room, with her face uplifted to the 
stars. “ If it had not been for me, he would 
not have come back! Oh, God, spare his 
life,” she prayed. “ Spare him, and let the 
way be made clear for my feet! ” 

Days came and went—brilliant days, full of 
summer sweetness and bloom, but Cardigan 
lay ciaished and helpless at the squire’s house. 
He was a lonely man. There ^^as neither 
mother nor sister to share the nurse’s watch 
in the sick room; but when the news of the 
disaster came to Mary de Vigny’s ears, she 
wrote to the Monteagles and said that she 
was coming. She anived, quiet and self- 
possessed as ever; and with her presence 


came a gleam of hope and light. The patient 
began to rally. Very slowly, very feebly, he 
seemed to feel his way back into life. 

One evening Mary de Vigny sent a note to 
Swallow’s Nest. The squire himself was the 
bearer. He drove to the gate in his wife’s 
pony-cart, and waited till Miss Harper was 
ready to go up to the Hall. 

Cardigan, propped up on his pillows, 
motionless and pale, brightened wonderfully 
when she entered the room. 

“ Ah, I knew you would come,” he said. 
“ I could not lie here any longer without see¬ 
ing you, and hearing your voice. Do you 
believe in me yet, Alice ? Is there any more 
hope for me now* than there was last year ? ” 

“ Hush,” she said gently. “ You are not 
well enough to talk about these things.” 

“I shall never get well till I have talked 
about them ! Alice, I want to tell you that I 
made my will after I saw you last. I left you 
Swallow’s Nest, and everything else besides. 
Perhaps I had better die, for you will know 
what to do with the money. A man’s life, 
after all, is a little thing, and I never was good 

enough for you. If I die-” 

“Hush,” she said again. “If you die, I 
Avill never many anyone else as long as I 
live. But you mustn’t die.” 

She burst into tears; and then his hand 
stole along the coverlet until it found hers, 
and held it fast. 

[the end.] 
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SOLUTION. 

A Short Story in Verse. 

A short-sighted stork 
Was once taking a Avalk, 

When he met with a rusty old nail; 
And, being in the mood 
For a mouthful of food, 

He waggled the tip of his tail. 

Said he, “ I opine 
“I can very well dine 
“ Off this small but acceptable bone ; ” 
But when he had dined 
He more sagely opined, 

“ I wish I had let it alone! ” 
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EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

The title is tiot “ A Small Conservative in 
Verse.” Apart from its absurdity there is an 
objection against it AA’hich appears to have 
escaped the notice of many competitors. Con¬ 
cerning the rest of the puzzle, there is little to 
say, it is so simple. The chief value of it lies 
in the instruction, afforded by the solution, 
on the use of quotation marks in verse. These 
should be placed at the beginning of the quota¬ 
tion, at the beginning of every line of quotation, 
and at the end of the whole quotation. 

The solutions of the 1st prize winners were 
perfect; those of the 2nd prize winners only 
failed to ^ve the%rm of the verse correctly. 
The solutions very highly commended placed 
the quotation marks Avronglybut gave the form 
properly; those highly commended were in¬ 
correct in both respects, while those in the 
last list contained trifling errors in other Avays. 

“ Wisely ” and “ rightly ” often took the 
place of sagely m line ii. The picture repre¬ 
sents a sage, and though sages are often wise 
there Avas no necessity to go so deeply into the 
matter to obtain a good reading. “ Rightly ” 
is altogether AVTong. 

To Violet and others. The “ O ” in the 
solution of Fluctuations should have been Oh. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


GIRLS AS I HAVE KNOWN THEM. 

Bv ELSA D’ESTERRE KEELING, Author of Old Maids and Young.” 


PART I. 

THE SENTIMENTAL GIRL. 

This is the girl who has ‘‘ dear five hundred 
friends,” to borrow a phrase from Cowper, 
and whose friendship divided among so many 
yields so small a part to each that Coleridge 
will not call it friendship, but calls it “a 
feminine fiiendism.” 

This is the girl who kisses other girls with 
an indiscriminateness which made a man say 
lately, “ It makes men envious.” To which— 
alack and alas!—the answer made was, “It’s 
meant to do that 1 ” 

This is the girl who uses words of the kind 
that Oliver Wendell Holmes called “ highly 
oxygenated,” but which are, if the plain truth 
be said of them, the weak expression of weak 
feeling. 

This is the girl who, even when she is least 
impious, may forget that only the Divinity 
should be adored; who is never without what 
a witty woman writer has called “ a gentle 
sorrow ” ; whose favourite words are “ so ” 
and “oh”; and who writes at an early age 
a novel the heroine 
of which—I quote 
from a manuscrij)t 
beside me — has 
“hair of the colour of 
Aventurine glass, of 
a lovely brownish- 
red tint with golden 
flashes in it,” which 
hair turns white with 
fright in a single 
night. 

This is the girl who 
sometimes lays her¬ 
self open to the terrible charge levelled by a 
writer on the emotions at Sterne and Byron 
and others of the school of literature to which 
they belonged. Says Professor Bain, “ Some 
of the sentimental writers, such as Sterne and 
Byron, seem to have had their capacities of 
tenderness excited only by ideal objects, and 
to have been very hard-hearted towards real 
persons.” 

This is the girl who said dolefully the other 
day, “Oh, yes, one meets heaps of men, but 
they don’t propose! ” Concerning which 
speech one can only say that it might with 
advantage have been left unmade. 

This, finally, is the girl whose letters show 
up the untenability of Miss Bingley’s rule, 
as set forth in Jane Austen’s novel Pride and 
Prejudice. 

‘‘It is a rule with me”—so said Miss 
Bingley—“ that a person who can write a long 
letter with ease cannot write ill.” 

The average sentimental girl can write a 
long letter with ease, and can write ill. In 
a long letter by such a girl which has been 
placed at my disposal, she constitutes herself 
petitioner for a poor family, of which she 
writes, “They are getting into despair as to 
how to meet their rent, much less food. It is 
a fearful idea of people in one’s own class 
wanting for food.” The sentiment of that is 
rather narrow, and the wording of it is 
execrable. 

Tact is not always but is sometimes denied 
to the young sentimental letter-writer. “I 
have been reading ”—so wrote some little time 
ago a girl to a novelist—“ your last book, and 
have fallen in love with you, and now the 
thought has come into my head, ‘ Could not 
I collect together my feeble attempts at 
writing and publish them ? ’ ” 

The writer who is informed that his work 
has suggested the collecting together of feeble 


attempts and publishing them is made the 
recipient of a dubious compliment. 

Very often the inducement to do a thing 
as set forth by the girl-sentimentalist is of a 
kind not calculated to weigh strongly with 
persons less sentimental. 

A lady of high accomplishments and keen 
relish of social intercourse asserts that while 
on the staff of a London High School she 
suffered for years from the invitations of young 
girls who, in imploring her to accept their 
family’s hospitality, never failed to emphasise 
the fact that there would be “ nobody else 
invited.” 

There is a very general idea that the girl- 
sentimentalist totally ignores the practical side 
of life. That is not so. 

“ I have a short wait here,” so writes a 
girl from the Welsh border. “ This letter is 
the last I shall write on English soil, and I 
want it t» be to you. In spite of good 
resolutions, I have cried without ceasing since 

I left-Not even the evident amusement 

of a small boy, my vis-a-vie ” (.spelling is not a 
strong point with this writer) “ coukl dry up 
those tears. Dignity doesn’t help one to 
forget an aching heart. I must fly now to 
see to my luggage.” 

The heart in a girl like that is balanced by 
the head, and the same thing is true of the 
girl-writer of the next letter-extract: 

“ I look often at his 
picture upon my table, 
and wonder why it is 
there. I am so ex¬ 
quisitely happy, and 
yet so keenly aware 
of my own short¬ 
comings. This great 
new thing that has 
come into my life 
makes me feel my 
own unw o r t h iness. 
Tell me of all my 
misspellings, please.” 

The misspellings of 
the average girl-sen¬ 
timentalist are legion ; in fact, I have heard 
a schoolmistress say—the speech having been 
addressed by her to a younger schoolmistress 
—“ Put down sentimentality; it leads to 
misspelling.” 

From this schoolmistress I have it that the 
girl who can spell “ parallel,” “ ridiculous,” 
and “ predilection,” is rarely an incurable 
sentimentalist. 

My own experience has been that it is the 
sentimental girl 
who writes— 
and says — 
“ rearly ” and 
“ warfted,” and 
the following 
curiosities in 
spelling are 
culled from the 
—unpublished 
—works of girl- 
novelists : 

“ lie had suf¬ 
fered the yolk 
of tyranny.” 

“ She carried 
a little book, 
with guilt edges, 
a prayer-book.” 
The girl who 
describes a prayer-book as a book with “ guilt ” 
edges is almost guilty of profanation. Tell her 
this, and so far is this sort of girl from being 
a hardened sinner that the strong likelihood is 


that she will never again commit this error. 
An appeal to her heart is always better than 
an appeal to her head. This fact was realised 
by the Israelite who said to a young maiden 
of this type who had written “ sinagog ” for 
“ synagogue,” “ You must not speA\ t\\e name 
of our temple like that. It is not only incorrect, 
but very unkind spelling.” 

“ I will never spell so again,” was the young 
maiden’s answer. 

Sometimes the defence of her spelling put 
forward by the girl of sentimental rather than 
logical bias is very remarkable. “ ‘ Court- 
material,’ ” said recently a young English 
damsel who had written “ court-material ’’ 
for “court-martial,” “makes quite as much 
sense to me as ‘ court-martial.’ ” 

The objection to this form is, of course, 
that it does not make quite as much sense to 
other people. 

It may be asked now. Does the non-senti- 
mental girl experience no difficulties in con¬ 
nection with spelling ? Certainly she does. 



UNOCPl. A SAD SPELL 


She was heard the other day saying that the 
word assassination had been a standing diffi¬ 
culty to her until another girl told her that it 
began with “ two asses ” as thus, ass-ass- 
ination. The non-senlimental girl has also 
been known to say, looking up from a book— 

“Hullo, here’s ‘wobble’ spelt not with 
an ‘o’ but with an ‘ a ’—‘ wabble.’ Now 
I wonder which is the right spelling.” 

This is perhaps the place in which to say 
that there is nothing more difficult than to 
determine what forms the line of demarcation 
between the sentimental and the non-senti- 
mental girl. There are persons who assert 
that a girl who uses the inteijection Hullo ! 
may be safely termed non-sentimental, but 
that is so far from being true that among the 
girl-readers of this paper there will be one 
with whom Hullo! is a favourite expletive, 
and who said, this summer, as a full-blown 
rose which she was presenting to a person 
greatly loved by her fell in a shower of petals 
to the ground, “ Even the roses fall at your 
feet.” 

That was surely the language of sentiment. 

Others assert that girls who wear men’s 
collars with men’s neckties may safely be 
dubbed non-sentimental, but it was a girl in 
boy’s attire to the waist whom the writer ol 
this paper heard say in reference to a beautiful 
woman to whom she gave the whole homage 
of the girl’s heart that beat under the boyish 
garb that she favoured, “ .She is ordered by 
her doctor to Buxton to drink the waters. 
Happy waters ! ” 

That was surely the language of sentiment. 

If there be aught in a name, it is to be 
regretted that Angelina is no longer a name 
much given in baptism, and that no poet of 
this day follows him who sang in praise of 
“ the dear Amanda.” Not that Angelina or 
Amanda is the best possible name for a 
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sentimental girl. No ; such a girl should be 
called Delia. Mr. Henley has given the reason 
why— 

“ Sentiment hallows the vowels in Delia.” 

To return to the sentimental girl as writer. 
Misspellings, it has been stated, are legion 
with her. Of other marks by which you shall 
know her a leading one is that she has a 
tendency to Avrite all abstract nouns, starting 
with “ love,” with capital initials; she writes 
impassioned postcards, favours such obscure 
phrasing as ‘‘farewell, but not good-bye,” has 
been known to bring a letter to a close with the 
words, “ Ever yours always lovingly,” and to 
send “ much best love.” 


To sum up, hoAvever, the sentimental girl 
must not be too harshly condemned. To one 
and other of us she has signed herself “ Yours 
ever ” and has been ours for a day; this has 
made us feel bitter. To one and other of us 
she has said, using words which are used by 
Shakespeare, who, one feels quite certain, 
heard them from a girl-sentimentalist, “ I love 
thee best, oh, most best, believe it,” and, 
having said that to us, has been heard by us 
saying that to another ; this has made us feel 
jealous. In bitterness and in jealousy we 
are apt to misjudge the girl-sentimentalist, 
thinking hard thoughts of her, saying harsh 
things of her, instead of being right happy 


to be of those to whom she makes her 
Shakespearian protestations. Shakespeare is 
very good in print, but he is veiy much better 
from young lips. 

Some people are greatly alarmed by the 
spectacle of a girl who appears to be without 
sentiment. This girl’s heart is wrapped in a 
cool outer shell, like the Avorld, but, like the 
world, it has, be sure, a hot nucleus. One 
could not be a girl, worth the name of girl, and 
this thing be different. To have a heart full 
of love in one’s body is not to be sentimental. 
To be sentimental is to have a heart full of 
loves and likes, and to wear it on one’s sleeve. 

(To Toe continued.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

A MILITARY NURSE. 


O L O N E L 

Baron 
might not 
confess 
the fact in 
so m an 
words, but 
before he had 
been three days 
in Paris, he was 
sorely regret¬ 
ting his own 
action in taking 
Roy across the 
Channel. 

Had he ad¬ 
mitted that it 
really was his 
wife’s persist¬ 
ency, overbear¬ 
ing his better 
judgment, 
w hic h had 
settled the matter, 
he might have been 
tempted to blame her. 
But even to himself he 
did not admit this. 
Rather than confess 
that he had been man¬ 
aged by a woman, he preferred to look 
upon the mistake as entirely his own. 
Moreover, he was too devoted a husband 
to condemn openly any fault in his Avife. 
She was, of course, a woman, and as such 
he would have counted it i 7 tfra dig. on 
his part to have been controlled by her; 
but she was also in his eyes the fairest 
and most charming woman that ever had 
lived ; and the one thing on earth before 
which the Colonel’s courage failed was 
the sight of tears in his Harriette’s 
large grey eyes. 

That they should return home, as at 
first proposed, by the end of a fortnight, 
unless they were willing to leave the 
boy behind, was impossible ; and neither 
of them would for a moment contemplate 
that idea. No matter how well Roy 


might get on, he would be a prisoner 
beyond the fortnight. Small-pox is a 
disease Avhich “ gangs its ain gait,” and 
makes haste for no man’s convenience. 
Even after actual recovery, there would 
still be need for quarantine. 

Had Roy remained at home, he would 
probably have sickened at the same date, 
if, as was supposed, he had taken the 
infection from one of his schoolfellows. 
But then he would have been safe in 
England, and his parents could any day 
have returned to him. Now he seemed 
likely to keep them abroad, at a time 
when war-clouds hovered unpleasantl}^ 
near. 

When Roy first fell ill, the doctor who 
was hastily called in at once pronounced 
him to be sickening for that fell disease, 
which held the world in a thraldom of 
terror. Not without good reason. It was 
reckoned that in those days nearly half 
a million of people died in Europe every 
year of small-pox ; about forty-five mil¬ 
lions being swept away in a century; while 
tens of thousands were rendered hideous 
for life, and large numbers were hopelessly 
blinded. We, who know small-pox mainly 
in the veiy modified form which some¬ 
times occurs in vaccinated people, can 
scarcely even imagine what the ravages 
of the disease were in those 3^ears of its 
fullest and most unchecked sway. 

Mrs. Baron was a fond and tender 
mother ; yet when first that dread word 
left the doctor’s lips, even she fled in 
horror from the sick room, agonised, 
not only at the thought of losing her 
child, but of parting also with her own 
attractive looks. From infancy she had 
been used to admiration ; and she knew 
only too well to what a mere mockery of 
the human face many a lovelier coun¬ 
tenance than hers was reduced. Though 
a most winning woman, she was hardly 
of a strong nature; and even her 
mother-love failed for the moment under 
that fearful test. The Colonel, kind but 
helpless, was left alone b}' his boy’s 
bedside. 

Soon, ashamed of herself, Mrs. Baron 
rallied and would have returned ; but at 
the door she was met by the Colonel, 
who sternly prohibited re-entrance. She 
bowed to his decision, trembling, as she 


did not always bow when her wishes 
were crossed. 

The people of the hotel, no whit less 
dismayed, insisted on Roy’s instant 
removal. The question was, where 
could he go ? 

Then it was that Denham Ivor came 
to the rescue. He had had small-pox ; 
he had nursed a friend through it; he 
was, therefore, not only safe but also 
experienced. He would undertake the 
boy himself, allowing no other to enter 
the room. Neither Mrs. Baron nor 
Colonel Baron might again approach 
Roy, until all danger of infection was 
over. His steady manner and cheerful 
face brought comfort to everybody. 

He consulted with the hotel people, 
and heard of a certain Monsieur and 
Madame de Bertrand, members of the 
lesser noblesse of past da3^s, who lived 
in a street near, and who might be 
willing to take in him and Roy. Three 
years earlier they had both been inocu¬ 
lated, and had had the complaint. Their 
servant, too, was safe ; and, since they 
had lost heavily in Revolution times, 
and were badly off, they might be glad 
thus to make a little mone3^ 

Colonel Baron hastened to the house, 
ready to offer anything, and he was 
met kindly, matters being speedily 
arranged. Roy was then conve3'ed 
thither, wrapped in blankets, already 
much too ill to care what might be done 
with him. Colonel and Mrs. Baron 
remained at the hotel, to endure a long 
agon3^ of suspense. The Colonel was, 
indeed, almost overcome with terror, 
not onl3^ for Roy, but also for his wife, 
lest she should alread3^ have caught the 
infection. 

As days passed this dread was proved 
to be groundless, and Ro3^ was found to 
have the complaint on the whole mildly, 
though thoroughl3u It was not a case 
of the awful “confluent” small-pox, of 
which fully half the number attacked 
generall3^ died, but of the simple “dis¬ 
crete” kind. Though he had much of 
the eruption on his bod3", few pustules 
appeared on his face. There was a 
good deal of fever, and at times he 
Avandered, calling for “ Molty,” and 
complaining that she was cross and 
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would not answer him. More often he 
was dull and stupefied, saying little. 

No one who had seen Denham Ivor 
only on parade or in society, would 
have singled him out as likely to be an 
especially good nurse ; but Roy soon 
learnt this side of the man. A modern 
hospital nurse would doubtless have 
found a great deal to complain of in his 
methods, and not a little to arouse her 
laughter. Many of his arrangements 
were highly masculine. The room was 
seldom in anything like order ; and what¬ 
ever he used he commonly plumped 
down afterwards in the most unlikely 
places. But his patience and attention 
never failed ; he never forgot essentials ; 
he never seemed to think of himself, or 
to require rest. Day after day he re¬ 
mained in that upstairs room with the 
invalid, only once in the twent3^-four 
hours going out of the house for half-an- 
hour’s turn, that he might report Roy’s 
condition to Colonel Baron, meeting him 
and standing a few yards distant. 

The usual nine days of full eruption, 
following upon forty-eight hours of fever, 
were gone through, with, of course, 
abundance of discomfort and restless¬ 
ness. Despite the comparatively mild 
nature of his illness, Roy fell away fast 
in flesh and strength, while Ivor managed 
with a minimum of repose. If Roy were 
able to get a short sleep, Denham used 
that opportunity to do the same himself, 


but in some mysterious way he always 
contrived to be awake before Roy woke 
up. His handsome bronzed face grew 
less bronzed with the conflnement and 
lack of exercise. 

So far as he knew how to guard 
against the spread of infection, he did 
his best. No one beside himself and 
the doctor entered the sick room, except 
a wizened old Frenchwoman, herself 
frightful from the effects of the same 
dire disease, who was hired to come in 
each morning for half-an-hour, while 
Ivor went out, that she might put the 
room into something like order. For 
the rest, the gallant young Guardsman, 
sweet Polly’s lover, undertook the whole. 

Then tokens of improvement began ; 
and Colonel Baron sent a letter home 
which cheered Molly’s sore heart; and, 
just when all promised well for a quick 
recovery, violent inflammation of one 
ear set in. For days and nights the 
boy suffered tortures, and sleep was 
impossible for him, therefore for his 
nurse. Roy, in his weakened state, 
sometimes broke down and cried bitterly 
with the pain, imploring Ivor never to 
let Molly know that he had cried. 

“She’d think me so girlish,” he 
said, while tears rolled down his thin 
cheeks, marked by half-a-dozen red pits. 
“ Please don’t ever tell her ! ” 

In the midst of this trouble a most 
unexpected blow fell upon Ivor, in the 


shape of a stern official notice, desiring 
him to consider himself a prisoner of 
war, and at once to render his parole. 
Ivor was a calm-mannered man gene¬ 
rally, with the composure which means 
only the determined holding-down of a 
far from placid nature, but some fierce 
and angry words broke from him that 
day. He was compelled to go out to 
give his parole, infection or no infection, 
leaving the old woman in charge for as 
brief a space as might be ; and indignant 
utterances were exchanged between him¬ 
self and Colonel Baron, whom he chanced 
to meet, bent on the same errand. Then 
he had to hasten back to the boy, with a 
heavy weight at his heart. It meant to 
Ivor, not only indefinite separation from 
Polly, but also a complete deadlock in 
his military career. He was passionately 
in love with her; he was hardly less 
passionately in love with his profession. 
Had imprisonment come in the ordinary 
way, through reverse or capture in actual 
warfare, he would have borne it more 
easily ; but the sense of injustice rankled 
here. Also at once he foresaw the com¬ 
plications likely to arise, and the pro¬ 
bability that an exchange of prisoners 
would be impossible. As he patiently 
tended the boy, doing all that he could 
to bring relief, his brain went round at 
the thought of his position, and that of 
Colonel Baron. 

(To he continued.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

R four long days 
had Mariquita Sa- 
ville dwelt beneath 
Mr. Asplin’s roof, 
and her com- 
panions still gazed 
upon her with fear 
and trembling, as 
a mysterious and 
extraordin ary 
creature, whom 
they altogether 
failed to under¬ 
stand. She talked 
like a book, she 
behaved like a 
well-conducted old 
lady of seventy, 
and she sat with 
folded hands gaz¬ 
ing around, with 
a curious, dancing 
light in her hazel eyes, w'hich seemed to 
imply that there was some tremendous 
joke on hand, the secret of which was 
known only to herself. Esther and Melli- 
cent had confided their impressions to 
their mother, but in Mrs. Asplin’s pre¬ 
sence, Peggy was just a quiet, modest 
girl, a trifle shy and retiring, as was 
natural under the circumstances, but with 
no marked peculiarity of any kind. She 
answered to the name of “Peggy,” to 
which address she was persistently deaf 


at other times, and sat with eyelids 
lowered, and neat little feet crossed 
before her, the picture of a demure, 
well-behaved, young schoolgirl. The 
sisters assured their mother that Mari¬ 
quita was a very different person in the 
schoolroom, but when she inquired as 
to the nature of the difference, it was 
not so easy to explain. 

“She talked so grandly, and used 
such great, big words.” 

A good thing, too, Mrs. Asplin 
averred. She wished the rest would 
follow her example, and not use so 

much foolish, meaninglessslang.-Her 

eyes looked so bright and mocking, as 
if she were laughing at something all 
the time. Poor, dear child! could 
she not talk as she liked ? It was a 
great blessing she could be bright, 
poor lamb, with such a parting before 

her !-She was so—so—grown-up, and 

patronising, and superior! Tut I tut! 
Nonsense ! Peggy had come from a 
large boarding-school, and her ways 
were different from theirs—that was all. 
They must not take stupid notions, but 
be kind and friendly and make the poor 
girl feel at home. 

Fraulein on her side reported that her 
new pupil was docile and obedient, and 
anxious to get on with her studies, 
though not so far advanced as might 
have been expected. Esther was far 
ahead of her in most subjects, and 
Mellicent learned with pained surprise 


that she knew nothing whatever about 
decimal fractions. 

“Circumstances, dear,” she ex¬ 
plained, “ circumstances over which I 
had no control, prevented an acquaint¬ 
ance, but no doubt I shall soon know 
all about them, and then I shall be 
pleased to give you the promised help,” 
and Mellicent found herself saying, 
“ Thank you,” in a meek and submis¬ 
sive manner, instead of indulging in a 
well-merited rebuke* 

No amount of ignorance seemed to 
daunt Mariquita, or to shake her belief 
in herself. When Maxwell came to 
grief in a Latin essay, she looked up, 
and said, “Can I assist you?” And 
when Robert read out a passage from 
Carlyle, she laid her head on one side 
and said, “ Now, do you know, I am 
not altogether sure that I am with him 
on that point!” with an assurance 
which paralysed the hearers. 

Esther and Mellicent discussed 
seriously together as to whether they 
liked, or disliked, this extraordinaiy 
creature, and had great difficulty in 
coming to a conclusion. She teased, 
puzzled, aggravated, and provoked 
them ; therefore, if they had any claim 
to be logical, they should dislike her 
cordially, yet somehow or other they 
could not bring themselves to say that 
they disliked Mariquita. There were 
moments when they came perilously 
near loving the aggravating creature. 
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Already it gave them quite a shock to 
look back upon the time when there 
was no Peggy Saville to occupy their 
thoughts, and life without the interest 
of her presence would have seemed un- 
speakai^ly flat and uninteresting. She 
was a bundle of mystery. Even her 
looks seemed to exercise an uncanny 
fascination. On the evening of her 
arrival the unanimous opinion had been 
tliat she w'as decidedly plain, but there 
was something about the pale little face 
which always seemed to invite a second 
glance, and the more closely you 
gazed, the more complete was the feel¬ 
ing of satisfaction. 

“Her face is so neat,” Mellicent 
said to herself, and the adjective was 
not inappropriate, for Peggy’s small 
features looked as though they had been 
modelled by the hand of a fastidious 
artist, and the air of dainty finish ex¬ 
tended to her hands and feet, and slight 
graceful figure. 

The subject came up for discussion on 
the third evening after Peggy’s arrival, 
when she had been called out of the 
room to speak to Mrs. Asplin for a few 
minutes. Esther gazed after her as she 
walked across the floor with her slow, 
dignified tread, and when the door was 
safely closed, she said slowly— 

“ I don’t think Mariquita is as plain 
now, as I did at first, do you, 
Oswald ? ” 

“N—no! I don’t think I do. I 
should not call her exactly plain. She 
is a funny, little thing, but there’s 
something nice about her face.” 

“ Very nice.” 

“ Last night in the pink dress she 
looked almost pretty.” 

“Y~es!” 

“ Quite pretty ! ” 

” Y—es 1 really quite pretty.” 

“ We shall think her lovely in 
another week,” said Mellicent tragi¬ 
cally. “Those awful Savilles I They 
are all alike—there is something Indian 
about them. Indian people have a lot 
of secrets that we know nothing about, 
they use spells, and poisons, and incan¬ 
tations that no English person can 
understand, and they can charm snakes. 
I’ve read about it in books. Arthur and 
Peggy were born in India, and it’s my 
opinion that they are bewitched. Per¬ 
haps the ayahs did it when they were 
in their cradles. I don’t say it is their 
own fault, but they are not like other 
people, and they use their charms on us, 
as there are no snakes in England. 
Look at Arthur I He was the naughtiest 
boy, always hurting himself, and spil¬ 
ling things, and getting into trouble, 
and yet everyone in the house bowed 
down before him and did what he 
wanted. Now mark my word, Peggy 
will be the same ! ” 

Mellicent’s companions were not in 
the habit of “ marking her words,” but 
on this occasion they looked thoughtful, 
for there was no denying that they were 
always more or less under the spell of 
the remorseless stranger. 


On the afternoon of the fourth day 
Miss Peggy came down to tea with her 
pig-tail smoother and more glossy than 
ever, and the light of war shining in 
her eyes. She drew her chair to the 
table and looked blandly at each of her 
companions in turn. 

“ I have been thinking,” she said 
sweetly, and the listeners quaked at the 
thought of what was coming. “The 
thought has been weighing on my 
mind that we neglect many valuable 
and precious opportunities. This hour, 
which is given to us for our own use, 
might be turned to profit and advan¬ 
tage, instead of being idly frittered 
away. ‘ In work, in work, in work 
alway, let my young days be spent.’ 
It was the estimable Dr. Watts, I think, 
who wrote those immortal lines I I 
think it would be a desirable thing to 
carry on all conversation at this table 
in the French language for the future. 
Passez-moi le beurre, s’il vous plait, 
Mellicent, ma tres chere. J’aime beau- 
coup le beurre, quand il est frais. Est- 
ce que vou~^aimez le beurre plus de la— 
I forget at the moment how you trans¬ 
late jam. II fait tres beau^ ce apres- 
midi, n’est pas ? “ 

She was so absolutely, imperturbably, 
grave that no one dared to laugh. 
Mellicent, who took everything in 
deadly earnest, summoned up courage 
to give a mild little squeak of a reply. 
“ VVee—mais hier soir, il pleut; ” and 
in the silence that followed, Hobert was 
visited with a mischievous inspiration. 
He had had French nursery governesses 
in his childhood, and had', moreover, 
spent two years abroad, so that French 
came as naturally to him as his own 
mother tongue.. The temptation to dis¬ 
compose Miss Peggy was too strong to 
be resisted. He raised his dark, square- 
chinned face, looked straight into her 
eyes, and rattled out a long, breathless 
sentence, to the effect that there was 
nothing so necessary as conversation if 
one washed to master a foreign language ; 
that he had talked French in the nur¬ 
sery ; and that the same Marie wFo had 
nursed him as a baby, was still in his 
father’s service, and acted as maid to 
his only sister. She was getting old 
now, but was a most faithful creature, 
devoted to the family, though she had 
never overcome her prejudices against 
England, and English ways. He 
rattled on until he was fairly out of 
breath, and Peggy leant her little chin 
on her hand, and stared at him with an 
expression of absorbing attention. 
Esther felt convinced that she did not 
understand a w^ord of what was being 
said, but the moment that Robert 
stopped, she threw back her head, 
clasped her hands together, and ex¬ 
claimed— 

“ Mais certamement, avec pleasure I ” 
with such vivacity and French in ess of 
manner, that she w^as forced into un- 
wdlling admiration. 

“ Has no one else a remark to 
make?” continued this terrible girl. 


collapsing suddenly into English, and 
looking inquiringly round the table. 
“ Perhaps there is some other language 
wEich you would prefer to French. It is 
all the same to me. 1 think we ought 
to strive to become proficient in foreign 
tongues. At the school where I w^as at 
Brighton there was a little girl in the 
fourth form who could speak and even 
write Greek quite admirably. It im¬ 
pressed me very much, for I myself 
knew so little of the language. And 
she was only six-” 

“ Six I ” The boys straightened them¬ 
selves at that, roused into eager protest. 
“ Six years old ! And spoke Greek I 
And wTote Greek I Impossible I ” 

“ I have heard her talking forhalf-an- 
hour at a time. I have known the girls 
in the fipt form ask her to help them 
with their exercises. She knew more 
than anyone in the school.” 

“ Then she is a human prodigy. She 
ought to be exhibited. Six years old! 
Oh, I say—that child ought to turn out 
something great when she grow's up. 
What did you say her name was, by the 
by ? ” 

Peggy lowered her eyelids, and pursed 
up her lips. “Andromeda Michael- 
ides,” she said slowly. “ She was six 
last Christmas. Her father is Greek 
consul in Manchester.” 

there was a pause of stunned sur¬ 
prise ; and then, suddenly, an extra¬ 
ordinary thing happened. Mariquita 
bounded from her seat, and began flying 
wildly round and round the table. Pier 
pigtail flew out behind her; her arms 
waved like the sails of a windmill, and 
as she raced along, she seized upon 
every loose article which she could 
reach, and tossed it upon the floor. 
Cushions from chairs and sofa went 
flying into the window; books were 
knocked off the table with one rapid 
sweep of the hand; magazines went 
tossing up in the air, and were kicked 
about like so many footballs. Round 
and round she went, faster and faster, 
while the five beholders gasped and 
stared, with visions of madhouses, 
strait-jackets, and padded rooms, 
rushing through their bewildered brains. 
Her pale cheeks glowed with colour ; 
her eyes shone ; she gave a wild shriek 
of laughter, and threw herself, panting 
and gasping, into a chair by the fireside. 

“Three cheers for Mariquita! Ho! 
Ho ! Ho ! Didn’t I do it well ? If you 
could have seen your faces ! ” 

“ P—P—P—eggy ! Do you mean to 
say you have been pretending all this 
time ? What do you mean ? Have you 
been putting on all those airs and 
graces for a joke?” asked Esther, 
severely, and Peggy gave a feeble 
splutter of laughter. 

” W—wanted to see what you were 
like ! Oh, my heart! Ho ! Ho ! Ho ! 
wasn’t it lovely ? Can’t keep it up any 
longer! Good-bye, Mariquita! I’m 
Peggy now, my clears. Some more 
tea ! ” 

{To he contmued.) 
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FROCKS FOR TO-MORROW. 

liv “THE LADV DRESSMAKER.” 


If the Freucli craze for plaids and tartans be 
followed in England, it will be as well to 
remind everyone that there are certain people 
to whom they are quite forbidden. I refer to 
the very stout and the very thin. And it is 
to be hoped that these two classes may be 
wise in season and avoid them. For the rest, 
the new plaids are, some of them, pretty and 
in quiet hues, though I noticed, when in Paris, 
that people liked them more vivid as to 


colouring, and one consequently saw some 
very lively-looking ones in scarlet and bright 
red. These plaids are more used as skirts 
than as entire dresses; in fiict, the newest 
departure in coats and skirts is to have the 
skirt of plaid and the coat of a plain cloth 
which suits it in colour. For this purpose a 
sacque coat is always used, and this is a 
fortunate thing, for they .suit all figures, thin 
and stout, e([ually well; but they, more than 


any other description of jacket, require a gootl 
cut, as they are so easily made to hitch up or 
to droop at the back by an inexperienced 
cutter. And the oddest part of it is that no 
alteration seems to do any good, for the 
trouble appears to lie deeper than that, in the 
very foundation of the jacket. 

The few notes that I have collected together 
on the subject of furs I will use at the begin¬ 
ning of my article. Fur trimmings of all 



JACKET WITH ROUNDED FRONTS. GOWN WITH TUNIC. 









Ivinds are vei*}' much worn, and so man}' of 
the winter {jowns are decorated witli fur 
bands, that tlie fashion seems lilce a uniform. 
The peculiarity of this form of trimming is 
that this season it must be accompanied by 
bands of brightly-coloured velvet and generally 
with biaid. Seal and sable are constant 
hivourites, and they will be used in combina¬ 
tion foi the htted-back jackets or sacque- 
backed ones, which are the tw'o shapes for 
fur jackets at present. Skunk and bear, 
winch w'ere last year so popular, have fallen 
out of favour; but caracul is much used, and 
has not been freshly named this year. So far 
as I can see, wiiite satin seems to be the 
popular lining for all fur jackets and capes, 
though I have seen one or tw'o lined with 
gold colour and pale blue. The capes 
of fur follow the hishion of those in 
cloth and are flounced just as they w'ere 
last year, many of them; but this year 
the flounces are wider and more visible 
to the eye. The collars of all fur gar¬ 
ments are very high. And, lastlv, I 
must mention that long fur boas'are 
expected to take the place of the 
feather ones to which we have been so 
fliithful. 

As I look round trying to satisfy m\'- 
self as to the fashionable colours for 
the autumn, I find myself in a decided 
difiiculty. There is a new shade of 
lavender or hyacinth-blue, which is very 
pretty, but needs to be toned down with ■ 
v/hite or black, and I am sure others 
wall have noticed that there is a ])er- 
fect run on lavender-blue hats, which 
are prejDared for the winter in eveiw 
shade of this hue. Then there is a 
deep-hued tomato-rec^, which is very 
handsome in velvet, and a new blue 
known as “ old Japanese.” Dark brown 
cloth, with reliefs of orange velvet and 
satin; grey face cloth, with reliefs of 
turquoise blue; and red with black 
cordings, are all flishionable winter 
niixtuies. Pink, ranging from a pale 
coral to a ver}- deep du Barr}' rose hue, 

IS quite as much worn as ever, and from 
wiiat I see, orange-colour is the same. 

Both for day and night the hair is 
now^ dressed quite low on the nape of 
the neck, in a coil of twists, and on 
the head and over the ears it is weaved 
mw'ide undulations, the front hair being 
cut shoi t and curled over the forehead. 

For the evening a rose fastened in by a 
diainond pin behind the left ear is said to be 
the latest idea. 

The reason of this change in the style of 
dressing the hair ajipears to lie in the change 
m the styleof the hats and bonnetsof the season. 
Tliere IS no doubt that, to the majoritv of 
Englishwomen, the hair dressed in this manner 
IS more becoming than in any other style. 

In the way of new skirts w'e find several in 
which there are neither pleats nor gathers at 
the back; but the most popular liave two 
box-pleats, on winch there are placed (in 
some skirts at least) a row or two of rather 

large buttons, from the waist to the hem. 

Dresses are, I am sorry to say, being made 
very much longer in tlie skirt. Tliev touch 
the ground at the front and sides, and lie on 
It completely at the back, wliile for evening 
use the long train is universally adopted^! 

1 tliink the Princess-gown will be the 

tavourite one for evening use, and here sleeves 
seem to be banished entirely, a velvet ribbon 
considered a suflicient 
substitute for them. For wmlking-skirts in 
thick materials, however, the sensible ones are 
to be left a choice, so we shall probably see 
as long ones. 

After all, the bicycle-skirt has to be considered, 
and luany of us w^ear that in the country 
nearly all day long. ^ 


i^KULJv ^ FOR TO-MORRO TK 

Our first illustration show's two of the 
reigning winter and autumn styles, namely 
the three-quarter jacket, and the strapped 
bands of cloth piped with scarlet 
silk. The figure on the left w^ears a tailor-made 
and beautifully-fitting jacket of grey cloth, 
which IS braided with a darker grey braid over 
bands of paler grey cloth, the lines running 
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are crossed with ornamental straps which 
fasten the cape in front. The coJhr Js Jiio^h 
and IS piped and lined with scarlet. The hat 
IS of straw', with scarlet and black velvet, and 
black feathers at one side, and scarlet and 
black rosettes below the brim at the back and 
sides. 

Ihe next illustration consists of a single 


' GOWN OF GREY CLOTH. 

longitudinally from the top of the collar to the 
edge of the jacket. The skirt is of plain cloth 
of the same tone of grey as the jacket, the 
latter is lined with orange silk. The toque is 
of orange velvet, with cream-coloured lace 
and feathers and wmigs of orange and black. 

ihe second figure in the illustration w’ears a 
black cloth cape, lined with scarlet silk, and 
piped with the same at each side of the wide 
cloth bands,, which make the decoration of the 
cape, pese bands are tapered gradually 
lound the fronts and up the sides, where they 


CAPE WITH CLOTH BANDS. 

fipre only, who wears ®ne of the new jackets 
of the winter, the material of wdiich is dark 
gieen cloth, braided in black, and edged with 
fbL^ feature in this jacket is 

dpth, wdnch is placed round the edge, and 
whip IS also trimmed with fur. The hat is of 
w hite felt, with trimmings of green velvet, and 
gieen feathers ; and the dress w^orn is of green 
capmere, with green velvet trimmings. 

The group of three figures fully disj^lays one 
of the most stylish of the season’s confections 
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two views bein" given of it, 



NEW WINTER JACKET. 


a front and a back one, on 
the figures which stand on 
the right and left. This 
jacket is of cloth, tight- 
litting, and of three-quarter 
length, with the fronts 
rounded to the bands at the 
waist. It is trimmed with 
bands of fur, and with cloth 
bands of a lighter colour, 
which taper towards the 
waist in front, and on the 
bodice are arranged so as to 
simulate an Eton jacket. 
The seated figure shows one 
of the new tunics. The ma¬ 
terial is of dark blue cloth, 
and the tunic is cut to reach 
a little below the knee. 
The bodice is open in front 
to show a vest of apricot- 
coloured velvet which has 
white lace vtoiifs on it. 
The tunic and the revers of 
the bodice are edged with 
bands of astrachan, which 
is laid on apricot velvet, 
edged and overlaid with 
fancy braiding in black. 
There is a large collar high 
at the back, which is bor¬ 
dered in the same manner, 
and lined with black velvet. 
The edge of thc_ skin is 
trimmed with bands of 
astrachan, which are put on 
to match the battlements of 
the tunic. 

The very .smart coats of 
the autumn are all made of 
a thick satin mei-i'eUleux^ 
which was used for the same 
purpose some years ago, 
and seems to have returned 
to favour. Other coats arc 
of black velvet, on one 
of which a great deal of 
Irish crochet lace has been 
lavished as decoration ; but 
all of them are of the same 
three-quarter length, and 
aspire to great perfection of 
cut and fit. One sees by 
these coats how desirable it 
is to be slight in figure, for 


most of these fashions are only suitable for the 
thin. Pipings are the predominant ornament; 
and, indeed, this form of decoration is more 
popular than anything else. 

Mittens are coming into use, and, for the 
evening, will perhaps supersede gloves; the 
late tropical heat has rendered the most 
careful people quite careless of their gloves, 
and it has been nothing remarkable to meet 
well-dressed women in the street carrying 
their gloves in their hands. The ribbon 
bands round the neck, which have been so 
much used this year, are now being replaced 
by vehet ones, tied in the same manner—in a 
bow at the back. It is rumoured that wide 
strings of ribbon for bonnets are coming in 
again, but I do not think it likely, as they add 
much to the look of age on the face. 

Hats turned up in front were an introduction 
of the later summer season; but they have 
taken immensely, and will be worn during the 
winter, and it is well to remember, neverthe¬ 
less, that they require a plump face, for thin 
cheeks stand no chance at all, in their very 
uncompromising hu k of shadow. 


The. following is sent by an anonymous 
reader in response to the address on our 
Prospectus .— Ed . 

TO OUR EDITOR. 

From his “ Garden of Girls.” 

Dear friend, you will find in your 
“ g-arden of girls” [seen. 

That not “rosebuds” alone may be 
There the blue-bell of Scotland her 
petals unfurls. 

And the shamrock her trefoil of green. 

And when through your garden in 
spirit you roam, [pales. 

While the sun in the West slowly 
Soft music will steal on your ear from 
the home 

Of the murmuring wind-harp of Wales. 

And the song of the harp is the voice 
of the flowers 

In grateful devotion expressed, 

For a thousand weeks spent to provide 
them with hours 

With mirth, joy and happiness blest. 


THE RULES OF SOCIETY. 

By lady william LENNOX. 


PART I. 

The following remarks upon the “Rules of 
Society” are made for the benefit of those 
who from one cause or another feel a little 
uncertain with respect to the small observances 
which, although not to be counted among 
the weightier matters in life, yet hold no 
unimportant place therein, if our daily comfort 
and well-being are to be considered; but are, 
indeed, like oil on the wheels, not absolutely 
essential to movement, but making all the 
difference as regards smoothness or the reverse. 

Life would go on certainly though we were 
all as rude and uncultivated as could be— 
sitting on the ground and tearing our food 
with our hands preparatory to gnawing the 
bones, and speaking the most tenable home 
truths to each other without any veil whatever 
—but it would not be so pleasant. And as 


civilisation has progressed, so by degrees a 
sort of code of rules—unwritten in some 
particulars, but none the less binding—has 
been evolved very much to the advantage of 
us all in the way of preventing roughness in 
manner and making the great machine called 
Society—which is but another name for an 
assemblage of human beings—run easily and 
without friction. 

More especially perhaps is an acquaintance 
with the “ code ” necessary to women for 
their own happiness, sensitive and keen by 
nature as they are and painfully aware of 
the slightest awkwardness; for, akin to the 
feeling of discomfort—I may almost say 
general disorganisation—produced by the con¬ 
sciousness of having on a badly-fitting gown, 
a hideous hat, or a shoe whose beauties are 
things of the past, just when there is urgent 
reason for wishing to look w^ell, is the sensa¬ 


tion of nervous depression brought on by 
suddenly awakening to the fact that one does 
not know quite “how to behave” or “what 
to do ” in the circumstances of the moment. 

I ought, I think, to begin by offering an 
apology to the many readers of The Girl’s 
Own Paper who have no need of any 
instruction or hints on the matter for choosing 
a subject which always provokes a smile— 
either good-natured or cynical—when men¬ 
tioned, on account doubtless of its being 
among those things which everybody is sup¬ 
posed to know. But there is no occasion for 
the already enlightened to wade through this 
paper. The heading will warn them off, and 
they can simply .skip it all. 

Leaving the majority therefore out of the 
question as in no way concerned, I address 
myself to the comparatively few; and, on 
the principle of taking the first step before 










THE RULES OF SOCIETY. 
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attempting the second, I begin at the begin¬ 
ning and will try to answer queries which 
present themselves to my imagination as likely 
to be asked if people had the opportunity of 
asking them. 

We will consider at starting the very 
ordinary occurrence of a dinner party about 
to be given ; the invitations being sent out. 
These may be formal cards—“ Mr. and Mrs. 

A. request the honour”—or the pleasure— 
“of Mr. and Mrs. B.’s company at dinner on 
Tuesday, the 8th of June, at 8 o’clock ”—or 
merely notes—“ Dear Mrs. A., will you and 
Mr. A. give us the pleasure of your company 
at dinner on,” etc. 

In either case the answer must be couched 
in the same terms as the invitation, except 
when, as sometimes happens, the inviter is a 
near relative or very intimate friend of the 
invited, in which event the formality may be 
disregarded in favour of a note. “Dear Mrs. 

B. ”—or the Christian name only—“ we have 
great pleasure in accepting your kind invita¬ 
tion,” or “ We shall have great pleasure in 
dining M'ith you,” etc. 

And here please be careful to notice the 
difference in the wording, and avoid a mistake 
constantly made in letters of this sort. People 
write, “ I shall have much pleasure in accept¬ 
ing,” not considering that the acceptance 
refers to the present, and consequently there 
is no “shall” about it. But if the phrase 
runs, “I shall have much pleasure in dining 
with you,” it is correct because it refers to the 
dinner which is in the future. 

The date fixed for the party amves, and you 
make your appearance in your host’s drawing¬ 
room, followed by your daughter—if she was 
asked—and then your husband. Never, on 
any account, go in arm-in-arm. It is a mistake 
very seldom made; but, as I have seen it 
happen occasionally, it must be mentioned. 
The old-fashioned arm-in-arm is, indeed, 
pretty nearly obsolete, except when actually 
going down to dinner or supper, or just 
through the hall to a carriage. At no other 
time, unless in some frightful crowd as a pro¬ 
tection, is such a thing ever witnessed now. 

Dinner is announced and you take your 
seats. With regard to the mode of eating, it 
may be roughly laid down that a knife is not 
to be used when spoon and fork will do, and 
a spoon should not be employed if a fork alone 
is sufficient. In the case of fish, silver knives 
are usually provided, and when they are not it 
is advisable to use two forks if one will not 
quite answer the puqDOse. Curry, properly 
cooked, requires no knife, only spoon and fork. 
Quails and cutlets, of course, must have a 
knife, but many entrees can be perfectly well 
managed with a fork alone. 

It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to say that 
under no circumstances whatever, whether 
when eating vegetables, cheese, or any other 
thing, must a knife approach the mouth. 
Such an unbecoming as well as dangerous 
habit would at once mark the person 
indulging in it as standing in need of some 
little teaching. 

On the other hand, we know that ‘‘ fingers 
were made before knives and forks,” and 
custom ordains the exemplification of this 
adage on certain occasions. Asparagus is 
eaten in the primitive manner, and requires 


some dexterity in conveying the end of a 
rather limp stalk to the mouth. Green arti¬ 
chokes are pulled to pieces leaf by leaf until 
the “ choke ” is reached, when fork and spoon 
come into requisition, and uncooked celery, 
after the thick end has been cut off, is taken 
up by the fingers. The fragile pencil-like 
things called “ cheese-straws ” must be eaten 
in the same manner, for they break if touched by 
any implement, and I well remember watching 
the dire confusion of a woman who vainly tried 
to catch some of the straws by pursuing 
them round and round her jdate with a fork, 
the only result being a collection of unattain¬ 
able splinters. 

Some dishes are easy enough to help oneself 
to, but there are others which demand cool 
determination to attack, and care lest a por¬ 
tion land upon the tablecloth instead of in the 
plate. We are not all gifted with the self- 
possession of Theodore liook, who, when 
carving a tough goose one day let it by 
chance slip bodily into the lap of his neigh¬ 
bour, and, turning to the unlucky victim, said 
severely, “ Madam, I will trouble you for that 
goose! ” 

Fortunately for us, the days of carving at 
table are over, and we have only to avoid 
catastrophes with extra hard vol-au-vents, 
infirm Jellies, and pyramids of strawberries. 

A story is told of a man who, hopelessly in 
difficulties as to what he ought to do, pulled 
some grapes off their stalks and tried to cut 
each berry with a knife. It puts one’s teeth 
on edge to think of the pips on that occasion, 
and indeed the idea of steel blades and fruit 
in juxtaposition is terrible, except in the case 
of oranges, when silver knives create a feeling 
not far short of desperation. 

As regards wine, persons who have come to 
years of discretion can obser^^e that discretion 
as seems good to them ; but to those girls 
who allow themselves wine, I would advise 
a small quantity of one kind. It does not 
look well to have odds and ends of wine 
standing in the various glasses by the side of 
a girl, neither is it attractive to see her finish 
up with liqueur at the end of dinner. 

In the matter of introductions there is but 
little of that now, though, of course, unless 
previously acquainted, the man who takes you 
down to dinner is first presented to you, and 
you may be introduced to some one "or other 
of the guests during the evening; but, 
especially if the party be large, it is by no 
means certain that you will be. In the act of 
introduction the name of the person highest in 
rank—or, if there is no difference in that re¬ 
spect, then the elder of the two—should be 
mentioned first, as “ Lady A.—Mrs. B.,” not 
vice versa ; and when a man is presented to 
a woman there is generally the proviso, 

“ Mrs. B., may I introduce Mr. C. ? ” A 
woman is not taken up to be introduced to 
a man; always he to her, except in the case 
of royalty, and then the royal personage has 
intimated his wish that she should be presented 
to him. 

_ A fault very common is not being suffi¬ 
ciently careful to pronounce clearly the names 
of individuals when introducing them, and it 
is a great oversight, as it prevents the land¬ 
marks—if I may so style them—being visible, 
which are so necessary in this land, where 


relationships run closely through eveiy stratum 
of society, and it is almost impossible to go 
anywhere ^vithout finding people either nearly 
or distantly connected with each other. We 
cannot be a sort of Bradshaw s Guide through 
the network of lines of kinship, but the more 
we understand about it the better, and to 
know exactly whom one is speaking to is an 
undoubted help in that direction, enabling us 
to avoid mistakes in conversation which may 
plant a sting unremovable by any after-excuse 
or apology. The only safe course to follow 
in the absence of such information is to say 
nothing but what is favourable about people 
or even nations, lest you should wound the 
feelings of your neighbour, and oblige him to 
say hurriedly, “ she is my sister ” or “ perhaps 
I had better mention my name,” to show that 
he belongs to the country about which jmu have 
been holding forth in not over-pleasant terms. 

One of the best indeed among the “rules 
of society ” is that which makes it incumbent 
on everybody not only to furnish his or her 
quantum of wit, humour, general agreeability, 
or what not, for the amusement and gratifi¬ 
cation of the company, but also, by a skilful 
word or two, to try and turn the conversation 
away from any topic likely to cause violent 
discussion or uncomfortable feeling; and 
nothing marks ignorance of what ought to 
be done more distinctly than the tactless 
introduction or continuation of a subject 
which, like a hedgehog, is covered with prickles 
and sure to hurt somebody. 

A word before concluding this paper to 
those who now and then give dinners. Not 
the great banquets in big houses, which are 
part of the routine of life, and being perfect 
in every detail go like clockwork; but the 
modest entertainments in small abodes where 
the infrequency of “ parties ” causes some 
excitement and extra work in the household. 
The first thing to be remembered when such 
an event occurs is not to attempt more than 
can be done properly as regards the number 
of guests or dishes, and secondly, having 
settled the quantity and quality of both, and 
arranged all things to the best of your ability, 
to leave it alone. That is to say, do not let 
your mind worry and bother about it, for of 
all fatal obstacles to the success of a dinner¬ 
party, the irrelevant answers and wandering 
eye of the hostess, due to her thoughts being 
fixed upon the delay in handing the vegetables, 
or the non-appearance of a sauce, are the 
greatest, and moreover call attention to short¬ 
comings which otherwise might pass un¬ 
observed. Therefore “assume the virtue” of 
coolness “if you have it not,” and never 
allow your neighbour to see that while he is 
trying to interest you and make himself agree¬ 
able your mind is elsewhere, and that you 
have not heard a word of what was said. 
Remember also that your business at the time 
is to be hostess, not cook, footman, or parlour¬ 
maid, and that the more you attend to your 
own duties, and do not, to use an expressive 
word, “ fluster ” the servants, the more likely 
are they to get through their part creditably; 
and finally do not forget that an important 
rule of society forbids the exhibition of per¬ 
sonal annoyances and domestic grievances to 
our acquaintances or friends. 

(To he co7ttinued.) 
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WATER SELLERS, PORT SAID. 


FROM LONDON TO DAMASCUS. 


I SUPPOSE most girl-readers will understand 
the thrill of surprise and delight with which 1 
read the following sentences from a friend’s 
letter one February morning. 

“My uncle thinks I need a change, and 
suggests my going abroad. Will you go with 
me to Palestine for two or three months.? 
We ought to get off before the warm season 
begins there. Do you think we could leave 
England at the end of this month .? ” Two or 
three times I read the words in a dazed sort of 
way, and then astonished my hostess (a vyell- 
known contributor to the G.O.P.) by quietly 
remarking— 

“ Would you be great!}’ surprised if I started 
for the Holy Land in a few days ? Elizabeth 
N. has asked me to go with her.” 

“ The Holy Land ! ” echoed Mrs. B. “ Do 
you really mean it ? ” 

For answer, I handed her my letter, and 
greatly enjoyed the sensation it created at the 
breakfast-table. , . 

“ How lovely,” said kind Mrs. B., “to visit 
the sacred spots where our Lord began and 
ended his ministiy. Plow I wish I was strong 
enough to go with you ! ” 

“ Shall we order the camels to come round 
to the front door ? ” exclaimed a lively and 
iiTeverent member of the family. “ I can 
already picture you, dear E., riding over the 
trackless desert (composing poetry under an 
umbrella), living in Bedouin tents, and finally 
being carried off by a wild Arab chief, on a 
wild Arab steed, while we at home mourn and 
frantically petition the Home Secretary orsorne- 
body to institute a search for the missing 
English lady.” 

We all laughed at this ridiculous, un- 
punctiiated speech, and then fell to discussing 
the possibilities of eastern travel. 

The next post carried my answer to Eliza¬ 
beth’s letter, and in a few days we were in 


London making our final arrangements. We 
decided from motives of economy to go by 
long sea, and selected the North German 
Lloyd line of steamers because of their ex¬ 
cellent second-class accommodation. We 
booked our passage to Port Said in the 
Prinz Heinrich, sailing from Southampton on 
February 28th. 

Our remaining days were fully occupied with 
business, in the intervals of which we packed 
our small portmanteaux (not omitting warm 
wraps), got our passports vised at the Turkish 
Consulate, and attended to the hundred and 
one trifles which seemed to crop up at the 
last moment. It was not till we were safely on 
board the steamer and waving our good-byes 
to the friends who had come to see us off, and 
who were now returning to shore, that we felt 
our eastern travels were to become a reality. 

Fair indeed looked the green slopes of the 
Isle of Wight on that glorious morning, and 
as we passed the Needles, many eyes filled 
with tears, for the ship was bound for distant 
China and Japan, and few of her passengers 
could hope to look upon Old England again for 
many long years. As for us, our hearts were 
light, and we were eager to go forward. Not 
even the unknown terrors of the Bay ot Biscay 
appalled us. Fortunately it proved most 
kind. We passed Gibraltar at midnight, on 
March 3rd, the wonderful old rock looking 
awful and mysterious in the moonlight. 
Genoa was reached on the 6th, but, alas! 
heavy rain and cold winds set in, and the 
“superb” city did not look tempting enough 
to draw us from our comfortable ship for the 
forty-eight hours we were tied up in her 
harbour. There was a general murmur of 
satisfaction when the last cargo had been 
shipped and we were on the move again. As 
we entered the bewitching Bay of Naples the 
weather cleared, and the sun shone warm and 


bright. Plere we had to wait until the evening 
for the mails, and everybody seized this oppor¬ 
tunity of going on shore. How well I remember 
my sensations of delight as we wandered 
about the old streets, admiring the queer, 
tall, gaily-painted houses and the quaint bits of 
picturesque Neapolitan life which we came upon 
in our long climb to the top of the old ramparts 
which overlooked the busy city. From this 
height we gazed our fill on the pretty picture. 
The lemon trees with the golden fruit shining 
through the glistening leaves threw’ a shade 
on the irregularly-built houses. Beyond 
glittered the glorious bay, dotted with stately 
vessels and other smaller craft, while above 
loomed the giant Vesuvius, his sullen frowns 
adding a touch of melancholy to the scene. 
All too sw’iftly that dream-like day passed, 
and once again w^e w^ere sailing Eastw^ard Ho 1 
Wickedly did the fair Mediterranean behave 
for the next four days, and wildly did our 
good ship pitch and toss on those treacherous 
blue w’aves ! Those days were days of intense 
bitterness of spirit, wEen to most of us past 
sorrow's and future hopes w'ere forgotten in 
the agonising longing for immediate annihila¬ 
tion. But even sea-sickness yields to time 
and smooth w’ater, and we had begun to take 
a more cheerful view of life w’hen we dropped 
anchor in Port Said on Sunday the 13th. Our 
curiosity w’as strongly excited, and though 
we w’ere truly sorry to say good-bye to our 
travelling-companious, whose lives had touched 
ours for a brief space in pleasant intercourse, 
w’e were eager to get our first glimpse of 
eastern life. AVe smiled in quite a superior 
manner wdien an old gentleman, noticing our 
impatience, remarked cynically— 

“ Well, youug ladies, if you can find any¬ 
thing pleasing in that hole”—indicating the 
tow’n—“ I should say your capacity for enjoy¬ 
ment must be abnormal.” 
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Summoning a boat, wliose boatmen bore on 
their scarlet jerseys the legend “ New Continen¬ 
tal Hotel,” Elizabeth and I stepped into it and 
waved adieu to the good ship Prinz Heinrich. 
We were quickly rowed ashore, where the 
hotel guide took our passports, showed them, 
and us, to the Turkish official, who courteously 
handed us over to the customs-house officers. 
These gentlemen proved to be equally civil, 
evidently seeing nothing suspicious either in us 
or our modest luggage. Our formal introduc¬ 
tion to Egypt being thus agreeably made, we 
walked to the hotel, and were soon seated 
under the cool verandah, discussing delicious 
tea and bread and butter. We ascertained 
that the steamer going to Jaffa did not leave 
before Tuesday evening, so that we had ample 
time to become acquainted with Port Said. 
What an un-Sabbath-like appearance our novel 
surroundings presented ! Noisy donkey-boys, 
with bold inventiveness, were loudly urging 
the new arrivals to mount Queen Victoria, 
Lord Salisbury, Prince Bismarck, Mrs. Langtiy, 
Mrs. Cornwallis West, etc., for these high- 
sounding names were tacked on to the 
wretched little donkeys. Bare-legged shoe¬ 
blacks, with most engaging smiles, seized 
your feet and began operations without even a 
“ By your leave.’’ Importunate blind beggars, 
whose picturesque garments were indescribably 
dirty, demanded lacksheesh, and according to 
the response, poured out a choice selection of 
blessings or curses in Arabic, which would 
have astonished the most accomplished Irish 
professor of the same craft. Shrewd, hook¬ 
nosed Jewish money-changers sat in the high¬ 
way, each before his glass box, which contained 
a wire tray covered with a tempting store of 
bank-notes and coins. These had doubtless 
been exchanged at an exorbitant rate ot 
interest for Turkish money. Black men, 
white men, brown men, }-ellow men in their 
native dress, sat drinking coffee and playing 
backgammon and dominoes in the open street, 
or wal]:ed leisurely along the road. It was a 
strange, fascinating scene, unlike anything we 
had witnessed before, and the ubiquitous bicycle 
as it flashed by with its British rider failed to 
break the charm. 

Towards e\ening we strolled into the town, 
where we discovered an English “ Sailors’ 
Rest.” We opened the door, and following 
the sound of voices, boldly walked upstairs. 
In an upper room knelt twenty Jack Tars, who 
had come in from one of her Majesty’s ships 
lying ni the harbour. Very hearty and re¬ 
freshing were the simple prayers uttered by 
the men. Only too well they knew the 
dangers and temptations of a shore life. We 
heard afterwards from the gentle lady who 
presided at this gathering how that briglit 
little room, with its books and pictures, and, 
above all, the presence of kindly friends, had 
proved a haven of peace to many of our 
British sailors, for whom the j^erils of the ports 
are more terrible than the perils of the deep. 
On our return we found letters from our friends 
ill Jiiffa, telling of unprecedented storms 
visiting the coast, and reminding us, that 
unless the present wind went down, we should 
find it impossible to land. In the event of 
this happening, the only other alternative was 
to go on to Beyrout, and from thence to 
Damascus by rail. This plan did not com¬ 
mend itself to us in the least, for we particu¬ 
larly wished to begin our Palestine wanderings 
from Jaffa, and also we desired to consult our 
friends there as to the best routes, and other 
important items relating to our tour. It was 
no use grumbling, however, and as we could 
not arrange the weather to our liking, we wisely 
agreed to let it alone, hoped that all would be 
well, and that we should yet enter Jaffa with 
a fair breeze and in smooth water. 

Two days served to satisfy our curiosity and 
exhaust for us the delights of Port Said; there¬ 
fore we were not sorry when Tuesday night 


arrived, and we were once more on board a 
ship, which we trusted would bring us in a few 
hours to our desired haven. 

Before the sim rose next morning we were 
straining our eyes towards the dim coast-lme. 
Presently the compact little town of Jaffa 
came in sight, and before long our last fear 
about landing was set at rest, for we saw the 
boats putting off from the surf-beaten shore 
and racing one another towards our ship. In 
one of them sat our missionary friends coming 
out to meet us, delightedly waving their pocket- 
handkerchiefs. On board the steamer wild ex¬ 
citement ])revailed. Travellers were hunting for 
lost luggage, or rushing distractedly hither and 
thither, while everybody seemed to be talking 
at once in unknown tongues, making confusion 
worse confounded. In the midst of it all our 
friends managed to find us, and gave us a 
warm welcome to Palestine. They kindly 
undertook all the difficulties connected with 
the customs and passports. A porter was 
secured, who seized our boxes and wraps, and 
promptly disappeared. AVe wondered whether 
we should ever see them again, but our friends 
said they would turn up all right. We then 
joined the grouj:) of nervous passengers who were 
being encouraged to jump into the boat below. 
I don’t remember how we managed it, but I 
think we blindly took the “ leap ” at the right 
moment. Anyway, we discovered ourselves 
unhurt on the top of a big trunk, which 
swayed perilously with our weight. Passen¬ 
gers and luggage were hopelessly mixed up, 


but we were delighted to find all our party 
together. At last we were off, nnd id a short 
time the dangerous reefs were passed safely, 
but we were on the Jaffa beach, the dreaded 
landing having been accomplished without 
any accident. 

We were now marched through the Customs 
House into a narrow lane, muddy from recent 
rains ; here we had to wait until our baggage 
was examined. An hour or more elapsed before 
we and our belongings came together again. 
Occasional!}' we would see a portmanteau, 
which we knew to be ours, rapidly vanishing 
in an opjmsite direction ; then ensued a 
lively dialogue in Arabic between the porter 
and one of our missionaries, which ended by 
the disputed article being brought and placed 
near at hand, to await the arrival of the 
remainder. I may mention that the Jaffa 
porters are veritable Samsons. They cairy 
with the greatest ease a couple of boxes, one 
of which would break the back of an ordinary 
London porter. We were told of one who 
carried a grand piano bodily on his back from 
one house to another, a distance of several 
hundred yards. 

We were greatl}' interested in our muddy 
lane. The scene was so truly oriental that it 
is worth describing, though the vivid colouring 
and the intensely blue sky must be left to the 
inuagination. Turbaued merchants, indifferent 
alike to puddles and slush, sat on little straw- 
covered stools smoking the hookah, or hubble- 
bubble, in the dignified leisurely manner of 
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the East. Hawkers carrying huge brass trays, 
lilled with curious cakes and sweetmeats, cried 
llieir wares. Water-sellers, with their unin¬ 
viting-looking goat skins slung across their 
shoulders, went to and from the well. Mos¬ 
lem ladies thickly veiled, and covered from 
head to foot with a white sheet, stopped to 
look at the new arrivals. Fellaheen women, 
their faces uncovered, did their marketing, 
grave Syrian gentlemen, tall powerful 
Abyssinians, Jews with lovelocks on each side 
of their faces, graceful Levantines, stately 
Persians, fair-cornplexioned Armenians, long¬ 
haired, black-bearded Greek priests, shaven 
Latin priests, pilgrims from many lands on their 
way to the Holy City, stopped to exchange 
greetings, or passed on with a brief salaam. 

Strings of camels, laden with oranges, 
ambled' by, their long necks bobbing from 
side to side, their “melting” eyes looking 
such unutterable things—we felt quite drawn 
to the creatures. Afterwards, when we knew 
the camel better, we liked him less, and 
ended by accepting Mr. Kipling’s unflattering 
estimate of him, who— 

“ When all is said and done. 

Is a devil, and an ostrich, and an orphan 
child in one.” 

Swift little donkeys, and gaily caparisoned 
Arab horses, ridden by resplendent-looking 
Arabs, pushed their way unceremoniously 
through the crowds. We noticed that nearly 
all the animals were decorated with blue bead 
necklaces, or else one or two beads were tied 
to their tails or forelocks. These are believed 
to act as a charm against the “evil eye.” 
Mothers fasten these charms to their children’s 
hair, and it is neither safe nor wise for a 
“ Frangi ”—as the European is called—to 
look admiringly on either child or beast, for 
krir-haired, blue-eyed people are credited with 
possessing special power of casting the evil 
eye. 

During our week’s stay in Jaffa, as guests of 
our missionary friends, we had exceptional op¬ 
portunities of seeing the countiy and the inner 
life of its people. Most travellers leave the 
same day they anive, going up to Jerusalem 
by the afternoon train, and carrying away the 
impression that Jaffa is a dirty, uninteresting 


town. We found our days all too short, 
there was so much to see and hear. .Several 
afternoons were spent in the famous orange 
gardens, or bayaras^ and very grateful was the 
shade of the trees even in March. The scent 
of the flowers and fruit fills the air; indeed, 
in certain winds, it is wafted miles away out 
to sea. We often had boughs of this delicious 
fruit presented to us. To eat it seemed 
almost a crime ; the oranges looked so beau¬ 
tiful hanging amid their shining leaves and 
silver blossom. We were constantly reminded 
of the appropriateness of Solomon’s simile, 
as we listened to the courteous speech of our 
Arab friends, accompanied by pleasant smiles. 
“ A word fitly spoken is like oranges * of gold 
in pictures of silver.” 

Within the last few years Jaffa has shown a 
desire for progress. The thrift and prosperity 
of the German and Jewish colonies are teaching 
the Arabs the value of commercial intercourse 
with other nations, as well as the best methods 
of cultivating their land. The missionaries are 
also doing much towards civilising the people, 
by teaching the gospel, and opening schools 
for the children, where they learn invaluable 
lessons to carry back to their homes. 

The English hospital is also another proof 
of missionary zeal, and brings the fellaheen 
from distant villages into touch with skilful 
hands and loving service, unknown and un¬ 
dreamt of by these poor men and women ; for 
the Moslem is a fatalist; his religion makes 
him one. If his kwourite wife or child dies, 
he accepts it without emotion, as being “ God’s 
will.” If he is ill himself he takes little or no 
pains to seek remedies ; his illness is “ from 
God.” I heard of a man who went on 
pilgrimage to IMecca last year. He was sin¬ 
cerely attached to his wife, and allowed her to 
accompany him as a very special mark of 
his favour. After five months’ absence he 
returned, having exchanged his ordinary 
turban for the sacred green one, and resumed 
his interrupted work. One day he called at 
the house of a friend of ours. She inquired 
after his wife’s welfare, and received the 


* Prov. XXV. II, “apples” incur translation being 
now generally thought to mean “ oranges.” The 
former fruit is not cultivated in Palestine. 


unexpected answer, “ The Prophet had need 
of her, and I left her in the desert.” It seems 
that the poor woman fell ill on the long 
journey, but with an unusual display of aflfection 
her husband cared for her until she recovered. 
She again became sick, and this second 
attack convinced him “ that the Prophet 
wanted her,” and allowing kitalism and super¬ 
stition to stifle the feelings of humanity, he left 
her in the desert to die, where, inafewhours, the 
vultures were feeding on the poor dead body. 

We visited the jjrison one morning, and 
saw the wretched prisoners huddled together, 
in cells like cages, ranged round an open 
courtyard. Eager hands were thrust through 
the bars, and cries of “ backsheesh ” filled the 
air. One of the “cages” was called the 
blood prison, in which several murderers were 
imprisoned ; they clamoured with the rest for 
money. We looked with pity upon the miser¬ 
able creatures, for we were told that it was 
quite possible most of them had not committed 
the crimes of which they were accused, but that 
private spite and intrigue had brought them 
there, where they would probably remain, un¬ 
less large bribes were paid for their release. 

Another day, as we were riding across the 
plain of Sharon, we were much amused at seeing 
a camel ploughing. He strode along, ostrich 
fashion, with his most supercilious air, pulling 
behind him a ridiculous little plough of 
primitive make. He looked so irresistibly 
funny that we burst out laughing. In other 
parts of the country we saw camels and oxen 
yoked together, but more generally the latter 
animals only. Ploughing would seem to be 
but a pastime in Syria. The soil is so rich 
and fertile that it only needs turning over 
slightly, when the .seed dropped into the 
furrows springs up in a marvellously short 
time and yields a rich harvest. 

We had many discussions with our friends 
about plans for further travel. Eventually we 
decided to go to Jerusalem, and while there 
engage an experienced dragoman to accom¬ 
pany us through Judea, Samaria and Galilee. 
We made up our minds to go alone, and 
avoid tourist routes and tourist parties. 
Though this decision was thought somewhat 
rash, we had no occa.sion to regret it. 

S. E. B. 



THE GIRL’S OWN QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS COMPETITION. 


Readers will find f ull particulars of thU 
Competition—in which everyone has a chance 
of winning either a prize or a certificate^ and 
the certainty of largely adding to her stock of 
information — by turning back to page 14. 

Questions 25-36. 

25. Who was the monarch who once at¬ 
tended a rehearsal of his own funeral ? 

* sit * * 

26. What is the largest palace in the world 

used as a re.sidence } 

3(C sic S(t SK 

27. What is the exercise most conducive 
to physical beauty } 

28. What was the first street ever lit by 
gas } 


29. Plow fast can one read, when reading 
silently ? 

sit si: sic * 

30. What famous philanthropist was known 
as the “ Nightingale of the House of Com¬ 
mons ” ? 

sit sic sit sit 

31. How many hours a day should we give 
to sleep ? 

sit sic sit * 

32. What is the mo.st famous signal ever 
made to the Briti.sh navy ? 

sic sic sic sic 

33. What u.seful discovery was made by 
lighting a fire on the sand and using pieces of 
natron (sub-carbonate of soda) to support the 
cooking-pot ? 


34. What are the/‘tporrowed Days” and 
how do they come by tneir name ? 

sit sit sit sic 

35. What is the simplest cind least trouble¬ 

some of all cookery processes ? 

sit sit sit sit 

36. Are there any extinct volcanoes in Great 

Britain ? 

The answers to the above questions. Nos. 
25-36, together with the answers to questions 
37-48, which are yet to appear, must be 
.sent in on or before JanUcary 27, 1899. 

Address to The Editor, The Girl’s Own 
Paper Office, 56, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C., and at the left-hand top corner of the 
envelope or wrapper write the words “ Ques¬ 
tions Competition.” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRE¬ 
SPONDENTS. 

STUDY AND STUDIO. 

L. Cox.—We cannot answer any queries through the 
post, although we feel sympathy with you in your 
aims and desires. Ey all means carefully plan out 
your spare time We should advise you to attend 
classes at the nearest Polytechnic or “ Continuation 
School ” for cookery, needlework, and also for as 
many as possible of the other subjects you men¬ 
tion. Read what you can as well; but you will 
‘rmCi 1?ne inftuence of a teacher’s mind upon your 
own a great advantage and help. Conviction of 
ignorance is the first step to improvement. 
Rosali.nd. — I. You need not be in despair about your 
handwriting. If you would make shorter tails to 
your ys, etc., it would look iar better. The only 
way to improve is daily to copy some model you 
admire, and take great pains, keeping a uniform 
space between your lines. Your letters might be 
larger and bolder with advantage.—2. Your poems 
show an attentive and observant eye lor nature. 
“A Summer Evening” is the better of the two 
poems. “ Petals loosened from the rose of dawn,” 
in “ The Golden Day,” is a pretty fancy. We do 
not like “ silver showers of dewdrops,” and “ golden 
floods of music.” Be on your guard against too 
fiowery a style. 

Exchlsior.— We are afraid to encourage you to de¬ 
pend on any kind of literary work for gaining a 
livelihood. Writing for the press is a profession 
like other professions, and needs training and 
practice before success can be hoped for. If you 
sent a specimen of your original composition, we 
could advise you more definitely ; but there are 
vast numbers who wish to earn by their pen, and 
the competition is consequently keen. 

Flora D.—i. Certainly your writing is “good enough 
for you to be a clerk.” It is legible and neat.—2. 
Why do you not send in the essays you write on 
the stories.^ Very likely one might some day win 
a prize, and it would at any rate be a pleasure to 
read such clearly-written manuscript as yours. 
Hkttv Spier.— There is the “ Crystal Palace Choir,” 
and the “Handel Festival Choir.” Address for 
particulars of either, the Secretary of that choir. 
Crystal Palace, and you will hear all particulars. 
These are nearer to you than any other. But if 
you write, enclosing a stamp, to the Secretary of 
any choir you see advertised as performing at a 
concert, you will be sure to have a reply. We can 
never promise an answer as quickly as you desire 
to have yours. 

O Mimosa San. —i. We do not undertake to read 
character by photographs or handwriting, though 
we can criticise the latter.—2. We will insert your 
request. 

Jam-Tart. —We have read 3'otir poem with much 
interest. The thoughts you describe are those that 
are wont to assail lonely hours of wakefulness at 
night; but we are glad you can adopt a different 
strain at the close. You have occasionally a 
felicitous turn of expression, as, for instance— 

“Vniy bow before Life’s tyrant. Care, 

Ana meekly take his sorry fare 
Unsweetened by a jest.^” 

We should certainly advise you to practise your 
pen when you feel the impulse to do so. 

Lily Jones. —The two verses you enclose express a 
feeling we can well understand, but they are written 
in rather halting metre. Each line should have the 
same cadence as this one— 

“How sweetly thou speakest to me”; 
but you will perceive that 

“Brings a sense of happy relief” 
differs in rhj-thm. 

Inquirer.— The error we pointed out is exactly the 
s.ame whether the words come together or not. 
You make “thou” the nominative to “doth” in 
the two lines j’ou quote ; and this is incorrect. 
You should study grammar. 

Bangalore.—I. We are pleased to be able to say 
that the tune you send us is a charming one. 
Certainly it is “ worth teaching to Sunday School 
children,” and is quite good enough for publica¬ 
tion.—2. The verses you send us are touching and 
unusual, considering that they were written by a 
child of six, seriously ill. 

Frances M. Venables. —We have acknowledged 
your information elsewhere. You will find your 
quotation— 

“ Guard well thy thoughts, for thoughts are heard 
in heaven ”— 

in Young’s Nighf Thoughts^ Rook ii., line 04. 

Lahore Omnia Florent. —i. Your handwriting is 
very good indeed. The aspect of3’our letter would 
be improved if you would not leave a margin at the 
end of your lines.—2. Your verses are very fairly 
good. There is nothing original in “Love,” or 
“Duty.” “ Lines to a friend” are the best. We 
are a little reminded of Christina Rossetti’s poem— 
“Does the road wind up-hill all the way? 

Yes, to the very end ”— 
though of course the subject is entirel}’ different. 


OUR NEW PUZZLE POEM. 



,ni<ie.s.Lg^krcl(in. 
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^ bsdltlsaoodLaLutT^b^ 

V’ amount of six guineas fone of which will be reserved for competitors living abroad) 
are ottered for the best solutions of the above Puzzle Poem. The following conditions must be observed. 

1. .Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only. 

2. Each paper to bo headed with the ncarae and address of the competitor. 

3. Attention must be paid to spelling, punctuation, and neatness. 

4. Send by post to Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. “Puzzle Poem ” to be 
wntten on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

5. The last day for receiving solutions from Groat Britain and Ireland will be December 17. 1808 • 

from Abroad, February 16, 1899. ^ 

The competidon is open to all without any restrictions as to sex or age. No competitor will be awarded 
more than one hirst Prize during the year (November i8g8 to October 1890), but the winner of a Second 
1 rize m<y still compete for a first. Not more than one First and one Second Prize will be sent to any one 
address during the 3-ear. 

A Consolation Prize of one guinea will be awarded to the competitor, not a prize-winner, who shall 
receive the high^t number of marks during the 3-ear for Mention. Very Highly Commended to count 10 
Commended to count 7 marks ; Honour.-ible Mention to count 5 marks. 

I his will be an encouragement to all who take an interest in the puzzles and who cannot quite find their 
way into the front rank of solvers. 


OUR o:en letter box. 

!Miss Al.ma TAtra Lomnicz, Villa Rodakowski, 
Sygresse, Hungar3', wants to know if any reader 
will cxch.ange a copy or large photograph of Burne- 
Jones’s picture, “ Cherubs,” for one by the popular 
Tyrolese painter, Defregger, 

AIiss M. Dixon informs Black Luffy that “An 
Advent Serenade ” is in Harper’s Young People for 
1885, and offers to send a copy of the poem on 
application to her at The Woodlands, Cragg Vale, 
near Alytholmroyd. 

We have three replies to Adelaide from Helen 
A. Manning, Lahore Omnia Florent, and Frances 
^L Venables. All enclose the poem by Mrs. 
Norton, asked for, and Miss Venables suggests 
that the first line is : 

“ Word was brought to the Irish king.” 

Winifred A. Griffiths thanks the correspondents 
who so kindly came to her aid about “ The Voice¬ 
less Chimes.” 


INTERNATIONAL CORRE.SPONDENCE. 

O Mimosa San (Russia ?) would like to exchange 
post-cards with yiews with anyone who collects 
them. 

Jane W. Barr, Fortune Villa, St. Andrews, would 
be much obliged if Made.moiselle Marie Guise 
would send her correct address, as the letter Miss 
Barr wrote was returned. 

AIiss D’Rozario, c/o The Postmaster, Bangalore, 
India, wishes Friend Studio to have this address, 
and to know that Miss D’Rozario will be very 
glad to write to her. 

The Countess Blanche de Fore.stier, Austria, 
writes a kind letter to say she has found two corre¬ 
spondents through our paper. 

jMabel Sw-allow, Huthwaite House, Thurgoland, 
near Sheffield, would like ver3' much to correspond 
with a French girl of about her own age (14). 

Alice A. Cowan, 30, Gauden Road, Clapham, S.W., 
would like a German correspondent about her own 
age (20) or a little 3'oungcr. 
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OUR SUPPLEMENT STORY COMPETITIONS. 


A SAIT.OR’S BRIDE. 

First Prize {£2 2s.). 

Florence Makin, Sheffield. 

Second Prize (^i is.). 

Una, Worlingworth, Wickham Market. 

Third Prize (los. 6 d.). 

Margaret Moscrop, Saltburn-by-the-Sea. 

liONOURABLE MeN'JTON. 

Conor, Bonchurch, Isle of Wight; Esper- 
ance, Bridge of Allan; E. C. Harding, Dork¬ 
ing ; Eleanor L. Harding, Dorking; Mary 
Lilia Harriss, Hackney, N.E. ; Edythe lioare, 
Leamington, Spa; Janet B. Imrie, Castle 
Douglas; Letitia E. May, Alton, Plants; 
Mayheld, Llandaff; Annie S. Murphy, Tul- 
low; Cecile Rahier, Brest, PTance; Ruby 
Smiley, Ballyclare, co. Antrim ; Eva M. Wal¬ 
dron, Basingstoke ; Wild-Thyme, Edinburgh ; 
May Adele Venn, W. Kensington Park. 

To THE Competitors. 

My dear Girls, —Let me thank you all very 
much for the many pleasant pages 1 have read. 

In reading your essays, I have fancied that 
there are some future story-tellers among you, 
who will be ready to take up our pens when 
we lay them aside. 

In every phase of life we see that all cannot 
be successful at the same time ; but such com¬ 
petitions as these bring eventual success to the 
strong ones, who have faith and courage to try 
again. I feel sure that “miniature” hand¬ 
writing was not a feature of the competition ! 
and hope that in other efforts no young eyes will 
be so cruelly taxed as some have been in this. 

My warmest wishes for the future success of 
those not successful to-day; and congratula- 
tioas to the winners. Your cordial friend, 

Minnie Douglas. 


STORIES IN MINIATURE. 


THE BACK OF BEYOND. 

First Prize {£2 2s.). 

Annie E. Mcllor, Plereford. 

Second Prize (£i is.). 

Annie Ascough, Scarborough. 

Third Prize (ios. 6 c 1 .). 

Helen Rickards, Dixton Vicarage, Mon¬ 
mouth. 

PIONOURABLE MENTION. 

“Plermia,” Colchester; Janet M. Pugh, 
Towyn ; Louisa A. M. Mathew, Beckenham ; 
Mary F. Ploward, Oxford; Amy Miller, 
Brixtoii I-Iill; J. Ebdcll, Wakefield ; Nellie 
Cobham, P'olkestone; Kate Kelsey, Bristol; 
Minnie Highton, Norwood ; “ Greta,” Man¬ 
chester; Lottie L. Creighton, Gorey; L. 
Harper, Belfast; Ada Browning, Limehouse, 
E.; Effie Mackintosh, Instow; Abigail 
Binns, Rochdale; Jessie Plickling, Syden¬ 
ham; Mrs. Evelyn Upton, West Brighton; 
C. Winifred Dyer, Wandsworth; “ Sham¬ 
rock,” I-Iyde Park; Annie F. Hepple, North 
Shields; Alice J. E. Mosley, Wentworth; 
Sophie Gardner, Richmond Hill; J. B. C., 
Fauldhouse ; Lilian A. G. Slade, Crewkerne ; 
H. Marjory Ingle, Ely ; Eleanor Mary Ralls, 
Bridport; Maud Wilson, Belfast; C. Wini¬ 
fred James, Crown Plill; Margaret Christina 
Haynes, Bristol. 


To THE Competitors. 

My dear Girls, —As summaries, your 
stories could hardly have been better. It is 
clear that, in organising the Competition, the 
Editor has been doing real educational work. 
You are acquiring a selective faculty: you are 
learning to distinguish between the detail and 


the design. Practice—this sounds arithmeti¬ 
cal—is teaching you proportion. This critical 
power will stand you in good stead—in life as 
well as in letters. 

But on some other points I cannot be quite 
so congratulatory. There is a good deal of 
adventurous spelling, and there is much dis¬ 
tracted punctuation. Many of the miniatures 
are nearly large enough for family portraits. 

And, while the stories are admirable 
skeletons, they seem—as skeletons are apt to 
prove in society—a little deficient in ease and 
grace, jerky and unpersuasive. Some, I am 
almost afraid, are rather dry, and even a little 
dull. 

Girls, don’t you think that, in dealing with 
a tale that was meant as a concession to the 
holiday spirit—a little interlude between more 
serious efforts—you might have accepted with 
less reserve the Editor’s invitation to be 
bright } 

And I should like to see you aiming at 
some distinction of style. Some of the stories 
reminded me of telegrams, some of strings of 
beads. Still, a good many are crisp and neat, 
and a few have quite a pretty touch. 

The winner of the first prize, I must add, 
came very near to being disqualiiied on 
account of her sugared and beguiling words. 
On full reflection, however, her }:)aper being 
much the best in point of sprightliness and 
verve, I decided, after making a conscien¬ 
tiously wiy face, to absorb the saccharine 
matter. But, another time, she must not put 
bouquets on the judge’s table. 

With congratulations to many, and hearty 
thanks to all, 

Ever most trul}' yours, 

Frederick Langbridge. 


Unfortunately we have no space for 
printing the first prize essays this month.—E d. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 



RUTH LAMB. 


We earnestly desire all our subscribers to read our new Supplement Story 

“ Friend or Self ” 

issued simultaneously with this monthly part. As a guarantee of its interest and value it is 
enough to state that the writer of it is the girls’ special favourite—Ruth Lamb, author of “ In 
the Twilight Side by Side.” In order that the beautiful story shall be well read and enjoyed, 
and the high teaching of it have its effect, we offer three prizes of Two Guineas, One 
Guinea, and Half-a-Guinea for the three best papers on it. The essa3^s are to give a brief 
account of the plot and action of the story in the Competitor’s own words ; in fact, each paper 
should be a carefully-constructed S/oty in Aditniaflire, telling the reader in a few bright words 
what The Girl’s Own Story Supplement for the month is all about. 

One page of foolscap onl}^ is to be written upon, and is to be signed by the writer, followed 
by her fuil address, and posted to The Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, in an unsealed envelope, 
with the words “Stories in Miniature” written on the left-hand top corner. Writers are 
cautioned against too small handwriting. 

The last day for receiving the papers is November 19th ; and no papers can in any case be 
returned. 

Examiners :—The Author of the Story (Ruth Lamb), and the Editor of The Girl’s Own 
Paper, who will send certificates signed by themselves to all those obtaining Prizes and 
Honourable Mention. 











THE RENDEZVOUS. 

From the Pamting in the Salon by L. Labitte. 






“ THE NIGHT COMETH." 


Heard ye the heavenly voice ? 

Solemn and deep, its warning- soiindeth near, 
Falling- like thunder on the careless ear, 

Bidding tlie heart of humble faith rejoice : — 

“ Arise ! and list not idly to my strain, 

Fulfil your task while daylight may remain, 

For the Night cometh on ! ” 

Oh ! while the morning hour 
Of life is yours, upon the youthful brow 
Be the pure seal of Heaven imprinted iioiv! 

Oft the “Great Reaper” culls the early flower. 
But not untimely culled, to whom ’tis given 
To show how brightly shines the light of Heaven 
Through the Night coming on ! 


Oh ! sound of joy to him 

Who “the good fight” hath fought, and on the field. 
So hardly won, may slumber on his shield, 

Looking to Heaven, while Earth around grows dim. 
Tracing his Saviour’s footsteps to the tomb. 

He sees no cause of fear, no shade of gloom. 

In the Night coming on. 

May we, too, see the light. 

Shining beyond the darkness that we fear. 

And tread the path, whereon its radiance clear 
Shall guide our footsteps, if we walk aright. 

Be ours to labour on, in humble trust 
To share the blest repose that waits the just. 

When the Night cometh on! 



rights 7‘ese?-z’ed.'] 


HOME TO FOLD. 
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"OUR HERO.” 


A TALE OF THE FRANCO-ENGLISH WAR NINETY YEARS AGO. 

By AGNKS GIRERNE, Author of “Sun, Moon ami Stars,” “The Girl at the Dower House,” etc. 



CHAPIER VI. 
HR EE or four 
more days of 
strain, and then 
the abscess in the ear 
broke, causing speedy re¬ 
lief. The first thing that 
Roy did was to fall into a profound 
sleep, which lasted some hours. 

When he woke up, feeling markedly 
better, his murmur was for “ Den ! ” as 
usual ; and since no reply came, he 
said “ Den ! ” more loudly. 

Then he took a good look round. The 
light from the window was getting dim, 
and the pain in his ear was gone. He 
saw Denham near, leaning back in the 


only pretence at an easy-chair which the 
room could boast of. Ivor’s head was 
resting against the wall, and he seemed 
to be in a heavy slumber. Boys of 
twelve or thirteen are not always thought¬ 
ful about other people; but an odd feeling 
came over Roy, as he noted the fine- 
looking young soldier in that attitude of 
utter weariness. All these days and 
nights of his illness he had actually 
never once seen Ivor asleep until now. 

“ He must be tired, I’m sure,” Roy 
said aloud. “ But I think Tm hungiy. 
I wish he would wake up.” 

The room door opened very slowly and 
softly, and Roy’s eyes grew round with 
astonishment. Nobody entered this 
infected place except the doctor and the 
old Frenchwoman in the mornings, and 
the latter always got away as fast as she 
could. This new-comer seemed to be in 
no hurry. She stepped inside, closed 
the door, and advanced towards the bed. 
'I'here she stood still to look at Roy ; and 
then she turned to gaze pityingly at 
Ivor. 

Roy stared hard, fascinated. She was 
quite a girl, perhaps two or three years 
older than Polly. She was very slight, 
with a plain neatly-fitting dress. The 
lighted candle in her hand threw a strong 
glow upon her face. It was a particu¬ 
larly sweet face, delicate and gentle ; and 
it would have been exceedingly pretty. 


but for the very evident ravages of a 
long-past attack of small-pox. There 
were no “pits” on her skin, but a 
certain soft roughness characterised the 
whole, as if, once upon a time, it had 
been covered with pits. Now it was 
pale, and the features were even, while 
short black hair curled over a wide fore¬ 
head, and the dark eyes were full of an 
intense sadness. Even Roy could not 
but see that great sadness. As he 
looked at her she looked at him, and 
then she sighed. 

“ Pauvre petit ! ” she said softly. 

She came close to the bed, and Roy 
put out his hand, only to snatch it 
back. 

“Oh, I mustn’t; I forgot. Den told 
me I must not touch anybody except 
him, not even that ugly old woman who 
comes in, because I’m all small-poxy, 
you know. And oh ! I’m so thirsty. I 
wish he would wake up.” 

“ Pauvre enfant! ” She went to the 
table, and brought back a glass of 
milk, which she held to his lips. Roy 
drank eagerly. Then she smoothed 
his bed-clothes, and put his pillow 
straight. 

“ But you oughtn’t to be here, you 
know ; you might catch it,” Roy’s weak 
voice said. “ Den would tell you to go. 
Can you talk English ? I only know a 
wee bit of French.” 

“ Yes ; I can talk English.” She 
said the words in foreign style, with a 
slow distinctness and separation of the 
syllables, but with a pure intonation. 
“ I learnt English in your country. Yes, 
1 have been there, for three, four years. 
Monsieur votre frere—your brother—il a 
I’air d’etre tres fatigue.” 

“Den isn’t my brother. He’s only— 
he’s just Den, you know. Captain 
Denham Ivor, of His Majesty’s Guards. 
He hasn’t been to sleep for ever so 
long, and that’s why he’s tired. My 
ear has been so awfully bad, oh I for 
days and days. And I couldn’t get 
to sleep, and Den was always by me¬ 
al ways.” 

The girl left Roy, and went closer to 
the sleeping man. He remained mo¬ 
tionless ; his arms loosely folded ; a slight 
dew of exhaustion upon the brow; the 
face extremely pale. She sheltered the 
light from his eyes with her hand, and 
looked steadily. Then, turning away, 
she began putting things straight in the 
room. A few womanly touches altered 
wondrously the aspect of the whole. 
Roy lay and watched her. 

“What’s your name?” he asked. 
“Are you M. de Bertrand’s daughter ? 
I’m deaf in one ear still, so please don’t 
whisper.” 

“No; I am Lucille de St. Roques. 
M. and Mme. de Bertrand are my good 
friends.” She flushed slightly. “They 
are my best friends in all Paris.” 

“ And do you live here ? ” 

“No; I am come unexpected—quite 


sudden. My friends did not look for me. 
When they tell me of the English boy 
upstairs, and of the kind Monsieur who 
nurses him, then I say 1 will go and 
help. I have had the complaint, and I 
do not fear.” 

“I wonder where your home is?” 
Roy said, interested. 

“ Ah, for that, I have not now a true 
home. My home was in the south of 
France, but it is my home no longer. 
Cependant, I have kind friends at Ver¬ 
dun, where I live.” She laid a hand 
on Roy kindly, murmuring, “Pauvre 
petit I ” 

“ You don’t call me ‘ little,’ ” protested 
the insulted Roy. “I’m nearly thirteen ; 
almost a man. And I am going to fight 
Napoleon soon. Do you like Napoleon ? ” 
She shook her head. “ That’s right. 
Then you’re Royalist; and I am glad, for 
1 like you, and I don’t like Napoleon. 

I shall soon be an officer in King 
George’s Army. I’m going to have a 
commission as soon as I’m sixteen. 
And then I shall be a brave soldier, you 
know, like Denham. And have you a 
father and mother at that place, Ver— 
something ? ” 

“Verdun.” Little dreamt Roy how 
familiar a name it would soon become 
in his ears. “ My father and mother, 
they were of the old noblesse, and 
they lost their lives in the Revolution, 
helas I Thirteen years ago they were 
guillotined.” 

“ Oh, I say, how horrid ! ” exclaimed 
Roy, at a loss to express the sympathy 
which he really felt. “ How dreadful 1 
Why, you must have been quite a child 
then.” 

“ I was not yet eight years old. But 
that was in truth a terrible time. I was 
in prison with them for many, many 
weeks, before they went out to die.” 

Ivor woke suddenly, opening his eyes 
without warning. Then he stood up, 
leaning against the solid four-poster for 
support, since the room went round with 
him dizzily. He saw a girlish figure, 
and he vaguely felt that she had no 
business there, but a momentary pause 
before speech was necessary. 

“Do not make so great haste. Will 
you not rest a little longer?” a kind 
voice said, and a soft hand came on his 
wrist. 

“ But indeed, mademoiselle, you must 
go away at once,” he urged earnestly. 

“ It is small-pox. It is-” And he 

tried in vain to recall the French word, 
though ready enough usually in talking 
French. “ Pray go. You will take the 
infection.” 

“ But me, I do not intend to go,” she 
replied cheerfully, with her pretty foreign 
accent. “ You need not be afraid lor 
me, monsieur. See, I have had it. I 
am not in danger, not at all. You are 
fatigue, n’est-ce pas? It has been a 
long nursing—yes, so I have heard. 
When did you take food last ? ” 
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Denham confessed that he had not 
eaten for some time; he had not been 
hungry. Well, perhaps he was a trifle 
fatigue, but ’twas nothing, nothing at 
all. He was ready now for anything. 
If Mademoiselle would only not put her¬ 
self in danger ! By way of showing his 
readiness, he made a movement forward, 
but he was compelled to sit down, rest¬ 
ing his forehead on his hand. The long 
strain had told upon even his vigorous 
constitution. 

‘‘Ah! C’est 9a!” she murmured. 
“ But you will be better, monsieur, for a 
tvip of coffee.” 

Ivor had no choice but to yield, and 
she moved daintily about, making such 
coffee as only a Frenchwoman can, and 
bringing it presently to his side. 

“ This is not right,” he protested. 
“I cannot allow you to wait upon me, 
mademoiselle.” 

She would listen to no remonstrances, 
however, and when he had disposed of 
it, she insisted that he should lie down 
on a couch in the small adjoining room, 
while she undertook to look after Roy. 
She had her friends’ permission, she 
said, not explaining that she had refused 
to be forbidden, and Monsieur in his 
present state could do no more. How 
long was it since he had slept ? Ah, 
doubtless some days I 


Ivor gave in, after much resistance, 
and in ten minutes he was again 
heavily asleep, not to wake for many 
hours. Nature at last was claiming her 
revenge. 

When he woke, after five hours’ un¬ 
broken rest, he was another man. Roy 
seemed much better. The doctor had 
paid a visit and was gone ; the room 
could scarcely be recognised as the 
same ; and Ivor warmly expressed his 
gratitude, wondering as he did so at 
Lucille’s look of steady sadness. She 
insisted on coming again the next day, 
while he should rest and have an hour’s 
walk. 

“Isn’t she nice and jolly?” Roy de¬ 
manded, when the door closed behind 
Lucille. “I like her, don’t you? She 
has told me lots of things while you 
were asleep. Only think, her father and 
mother were both guillotined. Both of 
them had their heads cut off. And they 
hadn’t done one single thing to make 
them deserve it. They were awfully 
good and kind to everybody, she says. 
And she was only a little girl then, and 
when they were dead, somebody took 
her away to England, and she was there 
three or four years. And then she came 
back to France, and she lives with some 
people at a place called Verdun. She 
says they give her a home, and she works 


for them. And she would like to go to 
England again some day.” 

But Lucille de St. Roques had not told 
Roy the most recent sorrow which had 
come to her. She let it out to Captain 
Ivor a day or two later. Only one year 
before this date she had become engaged 
to young Theodore de Bertrand, son of 
the old couple downstairs; and three 
months later he had been drawn for the 
conscription. No use to plead that he 
was practically an only son, since the 
second son Jacques was a ne’er-do-well, 
who had taken himself off, nobody knew 
whither. More soldiers were wanted by 
the First Consul for his schemes of 
foreign conquest, and young De Bertrand 
had to go. Scarcely four months after 
his departure, news came that he had 
been shot in a so?'tie in the Low 
Countries. Large tears filled Lucille’s 
eyes, and dropped slowly. 

“Ah, so many morel” she said. 
“ Thousands, thousands, called upon to 
be slain, for nothing! Not for their 
countiy, but for the ambition of one bad 
man. It makes no difference. Monsieur, 
that they love not the usurper. My 
Theodore was of the Royalist party, yet 
he had to go. And the poor old father 
and mother—the}'’ are left without one 
son in their old age I ” 

[To he continued.) 
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PART III. 

THE TEKIH. 

That “ The Pearls of the Mouth,” according 
to an Eastern expression, are a great adjunct 
to the beauty of the face nobody will dispute. 
But that the irregular, saw-edged series of 
half-decayed stumps that not uncommonly 
take their place are disfiguring, every woman 
who possesses them knows to her cost. 

Naturally the teeth form an almost even 
edge. There is no appreciable space between 
them. They are of a pure ivory white 
colour, and they are thirty-two in number. 
Very few of us, unfortunately, have our teeth 
in the natural condition. Too often, alas, do 
we lose one or two before growth is com¬ 
pleted, and how few of us keep a respectable 
complement of teeth to the end of our three¬ 
score years and ten ? 

The reason why our teeth are so bad is 
partly due to our own faults and partly due to 
our civilisation. 

You never saw a savage whose teeth were 
either decayed or missing. Yet, as far as I 
know, no uncivilised person ever used a 
toothbrush. But, with ourselves, unless we 
use a toothbrush our teeth rapidly decay. 
What is the cause of this ? It must be some¬ 
thing in our civilisation. This we cannot 
alter. But we can preserv'e our teeth in face 
of their tendency to decay by a little care. 

There is not one person in ten who knows 
how to keep her teeth really clean. Y"ou get 
up in the morning, and when you have 
dressed yourself you scrub your teeth with a 
hard brush, using some indifferent powder. 
This you consider is sufficient attention to the 
teeth for the day. Suppose that your work 
consisted of handling greasy bones all day, 


do you think your hands would remain clean 
if you only washed them once a day ? The 
teeth have very dirty work to do, and they will 
not remain clean if only washed once a day. 
As a matter of fact your teeth will only re¬ 
main clean till you have had breakfast—about 
ten minutes during the twenty-four hours. 

This system of looking after the teeth is 
radically wrong. The teeth must be washed 
more than once a day. It is better to clean 
your teeth after every meal. This is often 
inconvenient, but they should certainly be 
cleaned at least twice a day, and always before 
going to bed. If the teeth are cleaned before 
going to sleep, they will remain clean through¬ 
out the night. 

How any person can use a stiff toothbrush is 
beyond my comprehension. “ Oh, but I can¬ 
not get my teeth clean if I use a soft brush ! ” 
Of course you cannot get your teeth clean if 
you only wash them once a day. Use the 
softest badger bnish you can get, and gently 
wash your teeth twice or thrice a clay instead 
of tearing your gums once a day with a hard 
brush. You must never make your teeth 
bleed. If you tear your gums every morning, 
can you wonder that your teeth get loose and 
decay ? Whenever blood comes from the 
gum surrounding a tooth, it comes from a 
tear. That tear must be repaired by inflam¬ 
mation of the gum, and all inflammation 
around a tooth tends to loosen the tooth and 
causes it to die. 

Any good tooth-powder may be used. A 
powder containing an antiseptic is better than 
any other. Carbolic acid toothpowder is the 
best of all. The powder should also contain 
some grit to give it a good “ grip.” Precipi¬ 
tated chalk alone is not a good powder, but it 
is an excellent basis for an antiseptic. 


Sometimes the teeth get coated with 
“ tartar.” As the deposit gets thicker it 
tends to lever the tooth out of its socket. It 
has also an unsightly appearance and often 
gives the breath a bad smell, from particles 
of food getting beneath it and decomposing. 
If there is a considerable amount of tartar 
on your teeth, have the teeth scaled ; it is 
not an expensive business, and well repays 
the fee and few minutes discomfort that it 
costs. 

If it were only for their nasty appearance, 
decayed teeth should be treated at once. But 
besides being unsightly, they are a real 
danger to health. Have them stopped or 
extracted. 

When a tooth falls out or is extracted, it 
leaves a gap. This gap gets smaller in time 
because the other teeth fall together to fill up 
the space. This causes a most disfiguring 
condition by leaving a small space between 
each tooth. When you have had a tooth ex¬ 
tracted, have it replaced immediately by a fiilse 
one, so that your teeth may form an even line 
without any gap between them. 

Sugar, very hot and very cold drinks, tea 
and sweets, are great enemies to the teeth. 
How many girls have lost their teeth from 
eating chocolates I 

Some drugs have a deleterious influence 
upon the teeth. Iron causes them to become 
a dirty transparent brown. It is only tem¬ 
porary, however, and if the teeth are well 
cared for during a course of iron, no permanent 
damage will ensue. 

Calomel is sujjposed by nearly everybody 
to be a great enemy to the teeth, but given as 
it is now, in small doses, it in no way affects 
them. 

[To he continued.) 
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SILVER POINT 
DRAWING. 

So light and airy, dainty and 
delicate, is this delightful process, 
that it may well be called the fairy 
queen of the graphic arts. .So 
white is the paper or card on which 
it is produced, and so beautiful 
the chemical changes of colour it 
undergoes when lirst produced, 
that no process of reproduction 
can give more than a faint idea of 
the beauty of an original silver 
point drawing. 

Many times have I been told. 

Oh, I have a silver point draw¬ 
ing by So-and-so,” but on nearly 
every occasion, when inspected, 
the treasure has turned out to be 
merely a photographic reju-oduc- 
tion, giving, it is true, the form of 
the original, but without a particle 
of its colour or daintiness of 
appearance. 

Under these circumstances it 
will be well to commence by stat¬ 
ing what a silver point drawing is, 
and how to tell an original from a 
reproduction. 

A silver point is a drawing made 
with a stylus of pure silver on 


paper or card specially prepared for 
the purpose with a coating of chalk 
or china clay applied under heavy 
]^ressure. To tell a real silver point, 
hold the drawing to the light edge¬ 
ways. You will then see in bright 
silver every stroke made by the 
stylus. Also you will find, when 
looking at the drawing in the 
ordinary manner, that its colour 
varies in different places ; looking 
at one part a fiiint brown, another 
blue, another grey; in fact, assuming, 
where it has been much worked on, 
the appearance of the surface of a 
bright silver article which has been 
for some time exposed to atmo¬ 
spheric influence. 

Before the advent of lead j^encils 
silver point was greatly in vogue with 
the old masters, and fine examples 
by some of the greatest of these 
are to be found in the national 
collections of England and France. 
Notable among them are drawings 
by Raphael, Perugino, Botticelli, 
Holbein and Albert Durer. The 
art, which had fallen into disuse, 
has of late been revived by many 
eminent artists. The late Sir Fred¬ 
erick Leighton was an ardent devotee 
of silver point, and has left many beau¬ 
tiful specimens of his own drawing. 

Both the Prince and Princess of 
Wales are great admirers of the art 
and possess several specimens drawn 
by my friend Mrs. C. Sainton, R.T., 
and myself. The Princess, in the 
scant leisure allowed her by the cares 
of state, I have reason to believe, 
practises the art of silver ]5oint, as 
well as that of burnt wood woik, 
a description of which will be given 
in these pages very shortl3L 

And now let me give a few hints 
on how to practise almost the most 
difficult of all the graphic avis. To 
begin with the tools. These are 
very simple. From a jeweller you 
may procure three pieces of round 
silver wire a few inches long. They 
should vary in thickness from that 
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of Ihe thinnest lead in an ordinary pencil to 
that found in a six B, and may be used similar 
to the leads in an ordinary pencil case or 
mounted in wooden handles of the thickness 
of a lead pencil. You can buy (although only 
of the largest artists’ colourmen) both silver 
]mint paper and card ; the latter is the best 
from its non-liability to cockle. 

The silver wires may be shar})ened to any 
point desired on a piece of very fine emery 
cloth. Two sizes of round and one Hat point 
are those usually used. 

As to the card or paper. This, it must be 
at once understood, is one ot the most delicate 
of substances. Its surface once soiled, it is 
absolutely useless. No mark of any nature 
can be erased from it. There is no rubbing 
out or slurring over to be practised. If you 
scratch its surface with an erasing knife it 
alters the colour and the stylus will no longer 
mark on the scratched surface. The same 
result occurs from the contact of a hot or 
greasy hand or the spilling of a spot of water 
no matter how quickly removed. 

For these reasons no silver point can be 
entirely drawn direct from nature. A fairly 
finished sketch must first be made; from this 
it is advisable to take a careful tracing. 
U'hrough this tracing bore very small holes 
with a broken etching-needle or small piercer 
at all the salient points and at .short intervals 
along the outline of your subject. Then lay 
your tracing on the silver point paper in the 
position you intend it to occupy, secure it by 
weights, and with your smallest silver point 
make a tiny dot through each hole on to the 


paper. This is the only guide you can make 
to help you. Now lightly indicate your 
drawing with fine strokes made diagonally 
from right to left downwards, always remem¬ 
bering that the silver point cannot be rubbed 
backwards and forwards the same as a pencil 
without destroying the surface of the paper. 
All shadows should be put in very lightly at 
first, as lights cannot afterwards be added, 
although they may be taken away where not 
required. To get your deeper .shades you 
may go over the same places many times with 
the" .silver point if you continue to work down¬ 
wards. Either parallel or diagonally crossed 
lines may be used to shade. It is as well to 
avoid all firm hard outlines, as silver point 
mainly depends for its beauty on its misty and 
shadowy effects. 

As in all classes of art work portraits, after 
having been fixed from a sketch, should be 
finished direct from nature. Without using 
this method you may preserve the features of 
your model, but soul and character will 
always be wanting. For land and seascape 
silver point is peculiarly adapted, as some of 
the most delicately beautiful aerial effects may 
be attained by its use. For foliage also, u.sed 
with a careful knowledge, it is incomparable. 
To look its best no silver point drawing 
should occupy more than one-fourth of the 
paper on which it is drawn, and any attemjDt 
to finish square up to a mount or frame must 
be studiously avoided. In fiict, the edges of 
the drawing should imperceptibly melt away 
into the paper. In very fine work, such as 
the face of a baby or young girl, a singularly 


beautiful effect may be produced by finishing 
the features through the aid of a magnifying 
glass, thereby removing all traces of lines, and 
then in the ordinary manner and with bolder 
lines adding hair, figure, costume, etc. 

One last word on the choice of paper. This 
is made with two kinds of surface, dull and 
slightly glazed, like the backs of playing 
cards. The latter I have found to give the 
best effect in colour. All drawings after they 
are completed should be exposed to the atmo¬ 
sphere (but not to dust) for at least a week, 
it taking some time for them to acquire their 
beautiful colouring. After the period above 
mentioned the colour is absolutely permanent. 

In framing the edges of the paper should be 
hermetically sealed to the glass so as to 
exclude dust. 

Frames are always a matter of taste. 
Personally I have used with the haj-ipiest 
effect a wide flat frame of white enamelled 
wood with a very narrow pale gold Louis 
Seize edging to enrich the opening of it. A 
fine silver point in a well-made frame of this 
kind is indeed one of those things of beauty 
which are joys for ever. 

Erne-ST M. Jes.sop. 


The original drawings from which these 
illustrations are taken were recently exhibited 
by desire to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales 
at Marlborough House, and H.R.H. was 
pleased to say that she had derived great 
pleasure from her inspection of them. 

(.,</// copyrights of drawings reserved by the 
artist.) 
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PART II. 

The Temple. 

My dear Doroihy, —Accept my heartiest 
congratulations on your engagement to Gerald 
Anstruther. He is a good fellow, and I feel 
sure that you will be veiw happy together. 
Your engagement is not one that has been 
hurriedly rushed into. You have known each 
other for some time and have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of di.scovenng each other’s merits and 
demerits, if any of the latter exist. 

I am glad to hear that the wedding is to be 
an event of the immediate future, and I have 
no doubt that Gerald is quite of my way of 
thinking. 

I am patriotic enough to be pleased that 
you are going to marry an Englishman. Not 
that I have any particular prejudice against 
foreigners ; but their marriage laws differ from 
ours and thereby lead to complications. 

For instance,"a Frenchman, no matter what 
his age, cannot legally marry without the 
consent of his parents, a fact which it is just 
as well for English girls to remember. 

Now I know that you will not be offended with 
me when I tell you that your fiance, although 
a man of business, is not a business man. 

This may sound contradictory, but is not 
really so. There are many men who follow 
regular occupations and attend to their own 
particular business and yet are not, strictly 
speaking, men of business habits and instincts. 
Literary men, musicians, artists, and inventors 
may be generally regarded as instances in 
point. And Gerald, who is an engineer and 
inventor, is not one of the e.xceptions to the 
rule, which is my reason for offering you the 
following suggestions. 

In the first place I would strongly advise 


you to persuade Gerald to insure his life in 
some respectable English office ; the American 
ones are risky. 

It is true lhat he is making a good income, 
but he has very little money put by for a rainy 
day, for both of which reasons I would suggest 
that he takes out a policy for ;fi,ooo with 
})rofits. The premium for insuring without 
profits would be a little less, but I am certain 
that it is better on the whole to insure with 
profits. 

The policy he can assign to you or leave 
you in his will, or, if he waits till you are 
married, he can, if he likes, effect what is 
called a trust policy for your benefit, and, so 
long as any object of the trust remains 
unperformed, the policy will not form part 
of his estate or become subject to his debts. 
The last few words of the foregoing sentence 
you will be able to understand. You need 
not trouble your head about the meaning of 
“trust” and “performance”; it is sufficient 
for you to know that the arrangement is 
intended to benefit married ladies, and can be 
carried out under the provisions of the Married 
AVomen’s Property Act. 

All the above I am aware sounds dreadfully 
technical; but it is extremely difficult when 
writing on legal matters to avoid legal j'lhrase- 
ology, the danger being that the omission of a 
single word in a sentence may have the effect 
of giving a totally wrong interpretation of the 
law. 

The Act which I have mentioned above 
also gives you the right to retain sole control 
of the money left you by your god-mother. 
It was not a very large amount—;f50, if I 
remember rightly. I should advise you to 
deposit it in the Post Office Savings Bank if 


you have not already done so. You will 
receive two and a half per cent, annual interest 
for it, w’hich is rather more tlian double what 
any ordinary bank would offer you. 

There is only one thing more that I wanted 
to mention, and I have left it to the last 
because it is perhaps the most important thing 
of all—it is on the subject of wills. It is not 
generally known that every will is revoked by 
marriage. 

You cannot make a will, my dear Dorothy, 
because you are not yet twenty-one years of 
age; but Gerald can, and I consider that it is 
his duty, and the duty of every man who gets 
married, to make his will, no matter however 
small the amount of the property he has to 
dispose of may be. 

There is no great difficulty about making 
an ordinary will. All that is necessary is that 
the intentions of the maker should be clearly 
expressed, that he should sign it in the 
j^resence of two witnesses, who should also 
affix their signature, and that is all. 

There is only one other thing to remember, 
and that is that the witnesses should not be 
people who benefit by the will, or rather, I 
should say, Avho are intended to benefit by it, 
for the result of such witnesses being left a 
legacy would be that, although the rest of the 
will would hold good, they would not get 
their legacies. Also it is important for any¬ 
one making a will to give the name of one 
willing to act as executor. 

I need hardly say that, when any difficulty 
arises in the making of a will, it is advisable 
to consult a solicitor or a barrister such as 

Your affectionate cousin, 

Bob Briefles.s. 
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CHRONICLES 


CHAPTER II. 

After we had very exhaustively explored this 
middle part of the State, we determined to go 
to San Francisco and see how we liked the 
conditions in the North. 

We took rooms in a fairly comfortable 
boarding-house, and settled down for an 
indefinite time. Our boys went to the public 
'icb.QQls, which, in the towns, are very good 
indeed. 

We fokund a great charm and attraction 
about San Francisco, with its splendid bay 
and curious town ; the latter, built partly on a 
tract of land snatched from the sea, and partly 
on the drifting shifting sand hills, which 
stretch for miles around, is a triumph of 
energy and enterprise. Some of the streets 
had to be carried up at an angle of almost 
forty-five degrees, and the quays, water front 
and business quarter are built on what was at 
one time a shallow part of the bay. Now 
innumerable electric and cable cars fly up and 
down the steep hill streets. It is a strange 
sensation to “go the round trip ” on any of 
these beautifully built machines; a sensation 
not altogether comfortable at first. One 
seems to be either slipping down the polished 
seals, on to the top of the next person, from 
the sleep upward incline of the car, or one is 
trying to look quite easy-minded as the thing 
glides smoothly up to the edge of a cliff, and, 
without pause, runs straight down the face of 
it. Accidents, however, seem very rare, and 
all is so well managed, that one soon forgets 
to be uneasy, and some of these rides are 
delightful. One in particular—to the Cliff 
House—where the railroad is cut out of the 
cliff half way up its steep side, with the beau¬ 
tiful Pacific Ocean spread out below, and the 
Golden Gate in full view, is magnificent. 
China Town was thrillingly interesting to us, 
and we behaved like veritablehanging 
and dawdling about, flattening our noses 
against windows, and trying to see all we 
could of the ways of these mysterious people. 
Our impressions were, and still remain, that 
they are marvellously quick and clever, but 
unlovely. 

Now began again the same diligent search 
that had kej^t us so busy in the South ; far 
and near, to difl'erent neighbourhoods on all 
sides we went, seeing a great deal, and 
receiving mnch kindness from strangers, 
anxious to aid us to find what we wanted. 
Indeed, all over the United States we were 
imj)ressed with the goodwill everyone showed, 
taking trouble and thought to help us if pos¬ 
sible, and ready to be most hospitable, though 
we were absolute strangers. 

This was often very comforting during those 
long months of undecided wanderings, when 
we felt so particularly homeless, and so 
anxious about the future, and the great 
importance of choosing wisel}'. 

We were often amused to find what very 
unexpected people had ranches, somewhere 
in the Golden State. The black porter on 
the train; the man who swept out and 
attended to the church opposite our boarding¬ 
house ; the driver of the hotel omnibus ; our 
Chinese laundryman, and the Irish woman 
who succeeded him. This last-named pro- 
])rietor was very anxious to warn us against 
unwise speculations. She considered specu¬ 
lation the only business worth going into, 
and herself made quite a good deal in this 
way. Then there was the learned head of 
a university, and the pretty young lady teacher 
at one of the Normal schools ; also the rich 
Easterner, coming over three thousand miles 
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in his private car to escape the cruel winter 
of the East. All these had ranches of dif¬ 
ferent kinds, and all were ready to help and 
advise. 

The only people whom we were very shy of 
consulting were the “ real estate ” men. it is 
true we had many a useful drive with them 
to inspect nexv neighbourhoods, but we would 
never have dreamt of buying on their recom¬ 
mendation. We had heard too much from 
others of the tricks they play, and the schemes 
they carry through, to influence possible 
buyers, and we took a rather wicked delight 
in making them useful, while remaining per¬ 
fectly independent of them. We discovered 
that everyone who had a ranch spoke as 
though that part of the State were the only 
possible neighbourhood where ranching was 
sure to pay; yet we could not but notice 
that each one was most ready to sell his 
ranch. 

It is said that every ranch in California is 
for sale, if the proper price be ofl'ered. But 
an explanation of this is that there seems to 
be a kind of restlessness and a speculative 
spirit in all Americans, which leads them to 
undertake everything in a tentative spirit, and 
makes them always ready to change, if any 
profit or advantage can be assured. Most of 
the ranches have that air, very plain at least 
to English eyes; there is nearly always the 
appearance of the owner being ready to move 
on to something else. 

vSuch changes are regarded in America as 
perfectly natural occurrences. A man who 
changes his business often, from whatever 
cause, in England is looked upon as unsteady 
and unreliable, almost good for nothing in 
fact ; but here the habit is so universal that 
it calls forth no comment. 

Considering how very difficult it is for an 
ordinary young man entering upon life to hit 
upon just the best thing for his abilities and 
tastes, it seems a sensible view to take that 
the door should be left open for change, 
without any slur being cast on the stability or 
steadiness of the worker. 

The changes made by men over here are 
most unexpected and often quite startling. 
The man who did all the hauling of our heavy 
furniture out to the ranch from the water 
front in San ^Miguel, some seventeen miles by 
road, was once a lawyer in the East. The 
indoor life did not suit him, and he never 
really liked his profession, so he came out 
here and has drifted into this, becoming one 
of the most skilled teamsters in all the 
neighbourhood. 

On a neighbouring large ranch, where a 
good deal of labour is employed, and which 
the proprietor only visits occasionally for a few 
odd days, the manager and overhcer is, or 
rather was, a doctor, and a verv good manager 
he makes. 

An elderly rancher we came across had 
been a soldier during the Civil War; a farmer 
in the East; had driven an express waggon, 
and after ranching a short time in the South 
and finding it difficult to make both ends 
meet, emigrated to Oregon and became a 
member of the State Legislature, in which 
position the salarj^ was probably not the only 
pecuniary advantage. 

We had not been long in the North when 
we decided that the climate was not good 
enough. We had left home and come six 
thousand miles, and were critical. It was 
damp and windy. In the fruit valleys, the 
summers were quite as hot, if not more so, 
than in the middle .South. Most of the early 
fi-uit comes from this part, and in the winter 


there was rain, more or less constantly, for 
four months. 

In consequence of the heavier rainfall, the 
North is much greener than the South; the 
hills too are beautifully wooded with every 
variety of tree. But in many neighbourhoods 
the work of ranching is more fatiguing than in 
the South ; the soil is heavier, and the longer 
wet season has many di.sadvantages for people 
who do their own ranching. 

By this time the uncertainty and general 
homeless feeling of our lives was beginning to 
be almost unendurable. 

There were so many things to consider; 
firstly, which kind of fruit paid the best and was 
the least subject to accidents and the disap¬ 
pointments of bad seasons; secondly, the quality 
of land best suited to such fruit and the coni 
veniences for getting it to market; thirdly, the 
amount of water to be had ; this last quite as 
vital as any point whatsoever about the land. 
In fact one might almost be said to buy water 
with land attached, so great is the value of a 
certainty of enough water. 

We were so much impressed ndtli this, 
that we were quite determined to buy land 
only wdiere there was a well-tried and well- 
established irrigating system, and where all 
the water difficulties of the neighbourhood 
were solved and settled. 

This resolve, with some others, had 
eventually to go by the board; but of this 
much we made sure when we bought, that 
there was water enough running in a satis¬ 
factory flume some two miles from our land. 
The part which had to be taken more or less 
on trust was the piping of the water to our 
little settlement, and the dividing of it in a 
fair and workable manner; this has given us 
more trouble than we would care to undertake 
again. The climate, too, had to be carefully 
examined, even in California. And the view 
meant a great deal to us; we were very 
unwilling to settle in a plain or valley, where 
soon our own windbreak trees would be the 
only outlook, year in, year out. 

A school within reach for the younger boy 
was another point about which I was resolved 
to be stubborn. 

I hen, though we had so unhesitatingly 
chosen the absolute freedom of countr}-’ life, in 
preference to pretentious villadom, we did not 
want isolation. 

I was haunted with the remembrance of 
those terribly lonely farms which one passes 
as the train rushes through Kansas and 
Missouri, where each de.^olate building stands 
absolutely surrounded by miles and miles ol 
dreary-looking prairie waste. 

We realised before long that if we could 
find a place fulfilling some of the most 
essential qualities for which we were striving, 
we should have to let the rest go. In¬ 
deed, in our diligent search, which brought 
us into contact with so many ranchers of 
several nationalities, we heard and saw so 
much that was discouraging, that we deter¬ 
mined not to take any definite or binding 
steps for some time, but go south, see how 
xve liked the climate and other conditions of 
San Miguel, and then make our decision. 

There is something of the same spirit of 
jealousy between San Francisco and San 
Miguel as there is (or used to be) between 
Manchester and Liverpool; we could there¬ 
fore hear very little but the proverbial faint 
praise of .San Aliguel while in the North. All 
the same, we were resolved to try to find a 
better climate, after travelling six thousand 
miles in search of it. 

{To he continued.) 
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OLD EYES AND YOUNG EYES. 

By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


Oh, the young eyes looking forward 
Through the rosy mists of hope ; 

Oh, the young feet, glad and eager, 

As they mount the sun-lit slope ! 
'‘’Twill grow fairer”—youth is saying, 
“ Better things before us lie, 

Ah, how beautiful and happy 
Looks the land of by-and-by ! ” 


Oh, the old eyes looking backward. 
From the hill-tops chill and wide. 
Ere the old feet, in the sunset. 
Journey down the further side : 
“Life was fairer”—age is saying 
“In the morning’s golden glow— 
Ah, how beautiful and happy. 

Was the land of long ago ! ” 


Yet, oh, young eyes looking forward. 
And, oh, old eyes looking back. 

Be it noon-tide—be it sunset, 

That is shining on the track— 

Life is beautiful and happy. 

Unto all who look on high— 

Unto all whose hojDes are centred. 

In the Heavenl}" by-and-by ! 



FATHER ANTHONY. 


CHAPTER I. 

It was a glorious summer morning in the year 
of grace 1635, when a boy, aged some ten 
years, and a pretty fair-haired maiden five 
years his junior, were lolling in the shade 
of a gigantic copper-beech, which towered in 
front of the old manor house known by the 
name of Combe Abbey. Hugh Travers, the 
heir and only child of Sir Ralph Travers, was 
a sturdy, well-grown lad, who bade fair to 
follow in his father’s footsteps as a soldier and 
a courtier, for even now his manner towards 
his little cousin, Cecily AVharton, was marked 
by gentleness and good breeding, and he was 
ever her protector and guardian in any childish 
scrapes or difficulties in which they might 
involve themselves. 

Cecily was the orphan daughter of Lady 
Travers’s only sister. The child had lost both 
her parents soon after her birth by the small- 
])Ox, and her aunt had brought her to Combe 
that she might be trained and educated under 
her own eyes, and fitted for the position which 
would be hers when she came of age, for she 
was no penniless waif, and also that she might 
be a companion for her own son Hugh. Lady 
AVharton, though a devoted mother, tempered 
her devotion with common-sense, and she well 
knew the temptation to selfishness and egotism 
which must assail a lad in her Hugh’s position 
were he brought u]D without companions of his 
own standing, and amid the society of his 
elders only. Her plan had so far been marked 
by success. Hugh’s gentle nature had been 
brought more to the fore by the companionship 
of the little girl, and her society had taught 
him that there was the pleasure of others to be 
thought of as well as his own. 

On the morning in question the two young 
people had been for a long ramble in the park 
with their dogs, and had returned in time for 
the midday meal, the summons to which they 
were awaiting under the beech-tree. As they 


By so:\ierville GIBNEY. 

thus rested, their gaze and their conversation 
had turned on the old pile of buildings facing 
them. 

“ Then Uncle Ralph did not build it,” 
Cecily was saying, in connection with some 
remark of Hugh’s on the weather-beaten 
appearance of the mansion. 

“ Uncle Ralph ! Indeed, no ! Why, 
Cecily, it was old, very old, before my father 
was thought of, or, for the matter of that, his 
father, and grandfather before him.” 

“ Then it must be old ! And didn’t his 
father live here ? ” 

“ Y'es ; and his grandfather, too.” 

“ Oh ! ”—in a puzzled tone from the child, 
as if her ideas were not equal to going back 
so far ; and then, in a brighter key, consequent 
on feeling on safer ground, “ Then who did 
build it } ” 

“ The monks.” 

“ What monks } ” 

“ The monks who afterwards lived in it. It 
was an abbey till Harry the Eighth, of gracious 
memory, turned them out and gave it to one 
of my forefathers.” 

“ What did he do that for } ” 

“ Well, I know not for certain. Some say 
one thing, and .some another, but he gave it to 
one of our forebears, and for that I bless his 
memory.” 

“ But he was cruel, and killed his wives.” 

“ Some of them ; yet I doubt not they 
deserved it.” And then, pointing to two 
niches or small alcoves high up in the outer 
wall, and only some ten feet or so below the 
parapet, “ See, Cecily—there is one of the 
builders of the abbey. Abbot Swincow.” 

“ That figure in the cowl } ” 

“ Y’es ; and ’tis said he keeps guard over the 
place to this day, though he has been dead 
these hundreds of years. 

“ And is it true } ” asked the little girl, 
turning a look of semi-wonderment and awe 
on her companion. 


“ Nay, I know not, save that no harm has 
befallen the place, or us who live in it, since I 
can remember.” 

“Then it A true, I make no doubt,” said 
the easily convinced child. “ But who stands 
in the other little hole } ” 

“No one now. I have heard father say 
that there was a figure of a Father Anthony 
once, but that stem of ivy you se.e crept up, 
and, getting into the joints of the stone at the 
base, loosened them, and in a storm one night 
it was blown down and broken to p eces.” 

“And did they never stick the poor man 
together again ? ” 

“ Never. His head now rests beside the 
fountain basin in the lower garden, and bits of 
his body and legs are in a hea]:) against yon 
wall.” 

_ “ Poor man, poor man ! and the ivy is taking 
his place: one spray is growing right across 
the opening where be stood.” 

“ I’ve oft thought I should like to climb up 
and get in the niche and see what the garden 
and joark look like from there, but the ivy is 
not strong enough.” 

“ Oh, no, no, Hugh-—you must not! Y'ou’d 
be killed ; and then what should Ido?” And 
in her eagerness Cecily clas])ed her cousin’s 
arm. 

“ Nay, I don’t think I shall,” replied Hugh, 
laughing. “ I have no hankering for a broken 
neck; and, besides, you could not come with 
me, and it would be no sport alone.” 

“No, don’t, go. It must be much nicer 
down here than being like that poor broken 
man was up there.” 

“ Well, Cecily, I don’t feel much like an 
image just now, for there’s the horn for dinner, 
and I’m hungry. Let us go.” And scrambling 
to their feet the two happy children raced 
across the grass to the house, and left Abbot 
Swincow’ and the empty niche bathed iu the 
midday sunshine. 

(To he continued.) 
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ABOUT PEGGY SAVILLE. 


By JESSIE MANSERGH (!Mrs. G. de Elornc Vaizey), Author of “A Girl in Springtime,” “Sisters Three,” etc. 


CHAPTER V. 

In the explanations that followed, no 
one showed a livelier interest than 
Peggy herself. She was in her element 
answering the questions which were 
showered upon her, and took an artistic 
pleasure in the success of her plot. 

“ You see,” she explained, “ I knew 
you would all be talking about me, and 
wondering what I was like, just as 1 was 
thinking about you. As I was Arthur’s 
sister, I knew you would be sure to 
imagine me a mischievous tom-boy, so I 
came to the conclusion that the best way 
to shock you would be to be quite- too 
awfully proper and well-behaved. I 
never enjoyed anything so much in my 
life as that first tea-time, when you all 
looked dumb with astonishment. I had 
made up my mind to go on for a week, 
but mother is coming to-morrow, and I 
couldn’t keep it up before her, so I was 
obliged to explode to-night. besides, 
I’m really quite fatigued with being 
good-” 

“ And are you—are you—really not 
proper after all?” gasped Mellicent, 
blankly ; whereat Peggy clasped her 
hands in emphatic protest. 

“Proper! Oh, my dear, I am the 
most awful person. I am always getting 
into trouble. You know what Arthur 
was ? AVell, I tell you truly, he is 
nothing to me. It’s an extraordinary 
thing. I have excellent intentions, but 
I seem bound to get into scrapes. 
There was a teacher at Brighton, Miss 
Baker, a dear old thing. I called her 
‘ Buns.’ She vowed and declared that 
1 shortened her life by bringing on 
palpitation of the heart. I set the 
dressing-table on fire by spilling matches 
and crunching them beneath my heels. 
It was not a proper dressing-table, you 
know—^just a wooden thing frilled round 
with muslin. We had two blazes in the 
last term. And a dreadful thing oc¬ 
curred I Would you believe that I was 
actually careless enough to plump down 
on the top of her best Sunday hat, and 
squash it as flat as a pancake.” 

Despite her protestations of remorse, 
Peggy’s voice had an exultant ring as 
she detailed the history of her escapades, 
and Esther shrewdly suspected that she 
was by no means so penitent as she de¬ 
clared. She put on her most severe 
expression, and said sternly— 

“You must be dreadfully careless. It 
is to be hoped you will be more careful 
here, for your room is far away from ours, 
and you might be burned to death before 
anyone discovered you. Mother never 
allows anyone to read in bed in this 
house, and she is most particular about 
matches. You wouldn’t like to be 
burned to a cinder all by yourself some 
fine night, I should say.” 

“ No, I shouldn’t—or on a wet one 
either. It would be so lonely,” said 
Peggy calmly. “ No ; I am a reformed 
character about matches. I support 
home industries, and go in for safeties, 


which ‘ strike only on the box.’ But the 
boys would rescue me.” She turned 
with a smile, and beamed upon the three 
tall lads. “Wouldn’t you, boys? If 
you hear me squealing any night, don’t 
stop to think. Just catch up your ewers 
of water, and rush to my bedroom. We 
might get up an amateur fire-brigade to 
be in readiness. You three would be 
the brigade, and I would be the captain 
and train you. It would be capital fun. 
At any moment I could give the signal, 
and then, whatever you were doing— 
playing, working, eating, on cold, frosty 
nights, just when you were going to bed, 
off you would have to rush, and get out 
your fire-buckets. Sometimes you might 
have to break the ice, but there’s nothing 
like being prepared. We might have 
the first rehearsal to-night-” 

“It’s rather funny to hear your talk¬ 
ing of being captain over the boys, 
because the day we heard that you were 
coming, they all said that if they were to 
be bothered with a third girl in the 
house, you would have to make your¬ 
self useful, and that you should be their 
fag. Max said so, and so did Oswald, 
and then Robert said they shouldn’t 
have you. He had lots of little odd 
things he wanted done for him, and that 
he could make you very useful. He 
said the other boys shouldn’t have you ; 
you were his property.” 

“Tut, tut,” said Peggy pleasantly. 
She looked at the three scowling, em¬ 
barrassed faces, and the bright, mocking 
light danced back into her eyes. “ So 
they were all anxious to have me, were 
they ? How nice I I’m very pleased to 
hear it. Is there any little thing 1 can 
do for your honourable self now, Mr. 
Darcy, before I dress for dinner?” 

Robert looked across the room at 
Mellicent with an expression which 
made that young person tremble in her 
shoes. 

“All right, young lady. I’ll remember 
you,” he said quietly. “I’ve warned 
you before about repeating conversa¬ 
tions. Now you’ll see what happens. 
I’ll cure you of that little habit, my 
dear, as sure as my name is Robert 
Darcy-” 

“The Honourable Robert Darcy,” 
murmured a soft and silvery voice from 
the other side of the fireplace. Robert 
turned his head sharply, but Peggy was 
gazing into the coals with an ' air of 
lamb-like innocence, and he subsided 
into himself with a grunt of displeasure. 

The next day Mrs. Saville came to 
lunch, and spent the afternoon at the 
vicarage. As Maxwell had said, she 
was a beautiful woman, tall, fair, and 
elegant, and looking a very fashionable 
lady when contrasted with Mrs. Asplin 
in her plain, well-worn serge, but her 
face was sad and anxious in expression. 
Esther noticed that her eyes filled with 
tears more than once as she looked 
round the table at the husband and wife 
and the three tall, well-grown children, 
and when the two ladies were alone in 


the drawing-room she broke into help¬ 
less sobbings. 

“Oh, how happy you are I How I 
envy you ! Husband, children, all beside 
you. Oh, never, never let one of your 
girls marry a man who lives abroad. 
My heart is torn in two; I have no rest. 
I am always longing for the one who is 
not there. I must go back—the Major 
needs me ; but my Peggy, my own little 
girl! It is like death to leave her 
behind.” 

Mrs. Asplin put her arms round the 
tall figure, and rocked her gently to and 
fro. 

“I know I I know!” she said bro¬ 
kenly. “1 ache for you, dear; but I 
understand ! I have parted with a child 
of my own—not for a few years, but for 
ever, till we meet again in God’s 
heaven. I’ll help you every way I can. 
I’ll watch her night and day; I’ll coddle 
her when she’s ill ; I’ll try to make her 
a good woman. I’ll love her, dear, and 
she shall be mj^ own special charge. I’ll 
be a second mother to her.” 

“ You dear, good woman ! God bless 
your kind heart!” said Mrs. Saville 
brokenly. “ I can’t help breaking down, 
but, indeed, I have much to be thankfu 
for. I can’t tell you what a relief it is to 
feel that she is in this house. The 
principals of that school at Bi'ighton 
were all that is good and excelleiit, but 
they did not understand my Peggy.” 
The tears were still in her eyes, but she 
broke into a flickering smile at the last 
word. “ My children have such spii'its ! 
1 am afraid they really do give more 
trouble than other boys and girls, but 
they are not really naughty. They are 
truthful and generous, and so wonder¬ 
fully warm-hearted. 1 never needed to 
punish Peg when she was a little girl; it 
was enough to show that she had 
grieved me. She never did the same 
thing again after that; but—oh, dear 
me !—the ingenuity of that child in find¬ 
ing fresh fields for mischief! Dear Mrs. 
Asplin, I am afraid she will try your 
patience. You must be sure to keep a 
list of all the breakages and accidents, 
and charge them to our account. Peggy 
is an expensive little person. You know 
what Arthur was.” 

“Bless hirn—yes! I had hardly a 
tumbler left in the house,” said Mrs. 
Asplin, with gusto. “ But I don’t break 
my heart about a few breakages. I 
have had too much to do with school¬ 
boys for that. And now give me all the 
directions you can about this precious 
little maid while we have the room to 
ourselves.” 

hor the next hour the two ladies sat in 
conclave about Miss Peggy’s mental, 
moral, and physical welfare. Mrs. 
Asplin had a book in her hand in which 
from time to time she jotted down notes 
of a curious and inconsequent character. 
“ Pay attention to private reading. Gas- 
fire in her bedroom for chilly weather. 
See dentist in Christmas holidays. 
Query : gold plate over eye-tooth ? 
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Boots to order, Beavan & Co., Oxford 
Street. Cod-liver oil in winter. Careless 
about changing- shoes. Damp brings on 
throat. Aconite and bella-donna.” So 
on, and so on. There seemed no end to 
the warnings and instructions of this 
anxious mother, but when all was settled 
as far as possible, the ladies adjourned 
into the schoolroom to join the young 
people at their tea, so that Mrs. Saville 
might be able to picture her daughter’s 
surroundings when separated from her 
by those weary thousands of miles. 

“What a bright, cheery room,” she 
said smilingly, as she took her seat at 
the table, and her eyes wandered round 
as if striving to print the scene in her 
memory. How many times, as she lay 
panting beneath the swing of the punkah 
she would recall that cool English room, 
with its vista of garden through the 
windows, the long table in the centre, 
the little figure with the pale face and 
long plaited hair, seated midway between 
the top and bottom. Oh ! the moments 
of longing—of wild, unbearable longing, 
when she would feel that she must 
break loose from her prison-house and 
fly away, that not the length of the earth 
itself could keep her back, that she 
would be willing to give up life itself 
just to hold Peggy in her arms for five 
minutes, to kiss the dear sweet lips, to 

meet the glance of the loving eyes- 

But this would never do ! Had she 
not vowed to be bright aiid cheerful ? 
The young folks were looking at her 
with troubled glances. She roused her¬ 
self and said briskly— 

“ I see you make this a playroom as 
well as a study. Somebody has been 
wood-carving over there, and you have 
one of those dwarf billiard-tables. I 
want to give a present to this room— 
something that will be a pleasure and 
occupation to you all; but I can’t make 
up m}'- mind what would be best. Can 
you give me a few suggestions ? Is 
there anything that you need, or that you 
have fancied you might like ? ” 

“ It’s very kind of you,” said Esther, 
warmly; and echoes of “Very kind!” 
came from every side of the table, while 
boys and girls stared at each other in 
puzzled consideration. Maxwell longed 
to suggest a joiner’s bench, but refrained 
out of consideration for the girls’ feelings. 
Mellicent’s eager face, however, was too 
eloquent to escape attention. 

Mrs. Saville smiled at her in an en¬ 
couraging manner. 


“Well, dear, what is it? Don’t be 
afraid. I mean something really nice 
and handsome ; not just a little thing. 
Tell me what you thought ? ” 

“ A—a new violin ! ” cried Mellicent 
eagerly. “ Mine is so old and squeaky, 
and my teacher said I needed a new one 
badly. A new violin would be nicest 
of all.” 

Mrs. Saville looked round the table, 
caught an expressive grimace going the 
round of three boyish faces, and raised 
her eyebrows inquiringly. 

“ Yes ? Whatever you like best, of 
course. It is all the same to me. But 
would the violin be a pleasure to all! 
What about the boys ? ” 

“ They would hear me play ! The 
pieces would sound nicer. They would 
like to hear them.” 

“Ahem!” coughed Maxwell loudly; 
and at that there was a universal shriek 
of merriment. Peggy’s clear “Ho! 
ho ! ” rang out above the rest, and her 
mother looked at her with sparkling eyes. 
Yes, yes, yes; the child was happy ! 
She had settled down already into the 
cheery, wholesome home-life of the vicar¬ 
age, and was in her element among these 
merry boys and girls ! She hugged the 
thought to her heart, finding in it her 
truest comfort. The laughter lasted 
several minutes, and broke out inter¬ 
mittently from time to time as that 
eloquent cough recurred to memory, but 
after all it was Mellicent who was the 
one to give the best suggestion. 

“Well, then, a—a what-do-you*call- 
it! ” she cried. “ A thing-um-me-bob I 
One of those three-legged things for 
taking photographs 1 The boys look so 
silly sometimes, rolling about together 
in the garden, and we have often and 
often said, ‘ Don’t you wish we could 
take their photographs 1 I'hey zvoii/d 
look frights I ’ We could have ever so 
much fun with a what-do-you-call-it.” 

“ Ah, that’s something like I ” “ Good 
business.” “ Oh, wouldn’t it be sweet! ” 
came the quick exclamations, and Mrs. 
Saville looked most pleased and excited 
of all. 

“A camera I ” she cried. “What a 
charming idea. Then you would be able 
to take photographs of Peggy and the 
whole household, and send them out for 
me to see. How delightful! Why, 
that’s a happy thought, Mellicent. I 
am so grateful to you for thinking of it, 
dear. I’ll buy a really good, large one, 
and all the necessary materials, and 


send them down at once. Do any of 
you know how to set to work ? ” 

“ I do, Mrs. Saville,” Oswald said. 
“ I had a small camera of my own, but 
it got smashed some years ago. I can 
show them how to begin, and we will 
take lots of photographs of Peggy for you, 
in groups and by herself. They mayn’t 
be very good at first, but you will be 
interested to see her in different positions. 
We will take her walking, and bicycling, 
and sitting in the garden, and everyway 
we can think of-” 

“And whenever she has a new dress, 
or hat, so that you may know what they 
are like,” added Mellicent anxiously. 
“ Are her hats going to be the same as 
ours, or is she to choose them for 
herself? ” 

“ She may choose them for herself, 
subject, of course, to your mother’s re¬ 
fraining influence. If she were to 
develop a fondness for scarlet feathers, 
for instance, I think Mrs. Asplin should 
interfere ; but Peggy has good taste. I 
don’t think she will go far wrong,” said 
her mother, looking at her fondly ; and 
the little white face quivered before it 
broke into its sunny, answering smile. 

Three times that evening, after Mrs. 
Saville had left, did her companions 
surprise the glitter of tears in Peggy’s 
eyes ; but there was a dignified reserve 
about her manner which forbade out¬ 
spoken sympathy. Even when she was 
discovered to be quietly crying behind 
her book, when Maxwell flipped it mis¬ 
chievously out of her hands—even then 
did Peggy preserve her wonderful self- 
possession. The tears were trickling- 
down her cheeks, and her poor little nose 
was red and swollen, but she looked up 
at Maxwell without a quiver, and it was 
he who stood gaping before her, aghast 
and miserable. 

“Oh, I say I I’m fearfully sorry ! ” 

“ So am I,” said Peggy severely. “It 
was rude, and not at all funny. And it 
injures the book. I have always been 
. taught to reverence books, and treat 
them as dear and valued companions. 
Pick it up, please. Thank you. Don’t 
do it again.” She hitched herself round 
in her chair and settled down once more 
to her reading, while Maxwell slunk back 
to his seat. When Peggy was offended 
she invariably fell back upon Mariquita’s 
grandiose manner, and the sting of her 
sharp little tongue left her victims dumb 
and smarting. 

( 7 h he continued.) 


AVu.vr “George Eliot” was Like. 

A graphic portrait in words of the famous 
novelist “ George Eliot ” has been given by 
Mrs. Katherine .S. Macquoid. “ George 
Eliot,” she says, “was very plain, much 
jilaincr than any of the ])ortraits make her 
cut to be. Her mouth was repulsive, and 
seen in some lights the nose seemed to pro¬ 
trude unnaturally over the mouth ; it did not 
reaUty, but one sometimes received that 
impression. 

“ Her eyes were of that greenish hue seen 
ill the hazel nut; you might say almost that 


VARIETIES. 

they were hazel eyes shot with green. They 
were not at all prominent, but had such a 
wonderful look in them as they gazed at you, 
or rather scanned you in a curious, sidelong 
manner, peculiar to her. The only person 
whom I can think of with eyes like George 
Eliot was Home the medium.” 

Get out of it. 

Nothing is so narrowing, contracting, 
hardening, as always to be moving in the 
same groove, with no thought beyond what 
we immediately see and hear close around us. 


The Great Creator. —“I feel pro¬ 
foundly convinced,” says Lord Kelvin, “ that 
the argument of design has been greatly too 
much lost sight of in recent biological sjiecu- 
lations. Overpoweringly strong proofs of in¬ 
telligent and benevolent design lie around us, 
and if ever perplexities, whether metaphysical 
or scientific, turn us away from them for a 
time, they come back upon us with irresistible 
force, showing to us through nature the influ¬ 
ence of a free will, and teaching that all living 
things depend on one everlasting Creator and 
Ruler.” 
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QUEENS AS NEEDLEWOMEN. 


By EMMA. BREWER. 


CHAPTER 11 . 

NEEDLEWOMIiN ROYAL AND RENOWNED. 

TER the time 
of Aclelicia 
of Louvaiiie 
there seems 
to have been 
a period 
wherein 
little or no 
special 
nee dl e w ork 
was done by 
great and 
royal ladies, 
though its practice Avas kept up in what were 
called “The Schools.” In these, young gentle¬ 
women were taught fine needlework and 
embroidery to qualify them to beguile in a 
becoming manner the many enforced hours of 
leisure in tlieir lives, brought about by the 
lack of outdoor amusements for women. 

Many a rich and sumptuous vestment was 
made in these schools for the service of the 
Church, and some of the beautiful work 
done there found its way to the Palace of 
Westminster. 

But towards the end of the 13th century, 
when Eleanor of Castille Avas queen of 
Edward I., needlework came to the front 
again with enthusiasm. She herself was a 
wonderful needlewoman, and her example 
made it the fashion in every class of life. 

Before accompanying her husband on a 
crusade to the Holy Land, she embroidered a 
beautiful altar-cloth with her own hands, and 
gave it to the church at Dunstable. 

It is to this queen we owe the use of 
needlework tapestry-hangings as furniture for 
walls. Up to this time tapestry had been 
used solely for the decoration of altars and 
other parts of churches. 

Tapestry hangings were worked originally 
entirely with the needle, and they were found 
to be worth all the trouble and time bestowed 
upon them in the increase of comfort they 
brought into the palaces and castles of the 
great people of the land. At first they were 
rude in design, but those introduced by Queen 
Eleanor were in very superior workmanship. 
To her they must have been very welcome, 
for she felt the change from the sunny south 
to the damp, bleak English climate greatly. 

Tapestries never remained permanently 
hanging on the walls of a special hall or 
castle, but accompanied the great people, 
when travelling from one residence to another, 
under the care of the grooms of the Chamber, 
whose special office it was to hang them. 

The history of tapestry is full of romance, 
but can only be touched upon here when 
worked by special royal seamstresses. 

]\'[argaret of Anjou, wife of Henry VI., 
was a very good needlewoman, although the 
troublous times in which she lived prevented 
her devoting much time to the art. It was 
she, however, who formed the first band of 
women needle-workers, known in history as 
the Sisterhood of the Silk Women. 

Needlewomen found a very valuable patron 
in Elizabeth of York, wife of Henry of 
Lancaster. She and her ladies spent much, 
time in needlework of all kinds. 

“ How oft with needle, when denied the 
pen. 

Has she on canvas traced the blessed 
name 

Of Henry, or expressed it with her loom 

In silken threads, or ’broidered it with 
gold.” 


During the “ Wars of the Roses ” ladies 
of high rank were often compelled to earn 
their bread and that of their children by the 
use of the needle. The Countess of Oxford 
in the reign of Elizabeth of York was an 
example of this. She was the first peeress 
who is said to have earned her living by the 
use of the needle. Edward IV. had depiived 
her of her dower, and she and her little 
children would have starved had she not been 
a skilful needlewoman. She lived dependent 
on the work of her hands for fifteen years, until 
her husband’s rank and fortune were restored. 

Katherine of Arragon, the first wife of 
Henry VHI., was very skilful with her needle, 
having learned the art from her mother, 
Isabella of Spain, and it is more than likely 
that in her early days she took part in the 
trials of needlework established by Isabella 
among Spani.sh ladies. 

She was in the habit of employing the 
ladies of her Court in needlework, working 
with them and encouraging them. 

Her work with the needle has been cele¬ 
brated both in Latin and English verse. 

“ (Although a queene), yet she her days did 
pass 

In working with the needle curiously ; 

As in the Tower, and places more beside. 

Her excellent memorials may be seen; 

Whereby the needle's prayse is dignifide 

By her faire ladies, and herselfe, a queene.” 

In a letter to Wolsey she writes, “ I am 
horribly busy, making standards, banners and 
badges.” 

It is a matter of history that when Wolsey 
and the Pope’s Legate went to Bridewell to 
visit Queen Katherkrc on the subject of her 
divorce, they found her and her maids at work, 
and she came to them with a skein of red 
silk round'her neck. 

Katherine of Arragon’s successor, Anne 
Boleyn, could hot help being a good needle¬ 
woman, for she had been educated at the 
Court of Francis I., under the superinten¬ 
dence of Anne of Bretagne who made needle¬ 
work the business and the pleasure of her life. 
It was her habit to collect the children of the 
nobility within her Court daily and teach 
them tapestry, embroidery and plain sewing 
till they became accomplished seamstresses. 

As wife of Henry VHI. Anne Boleyn and 
the ladies of her Court spent much time in 
making garments for the poor in plain 
sewing as well as in embroidery and tapestry 
—much of the last may still be seen in 
Hampton Court. All this notwithstanding, 
she did not love needlework and never re¬ 
sorted to it for solace or amusement. 

Katharine Howard, another wife of 
Henry VHI., was skilful in making j)retty 
kerchiefs and other dainty articles of the 
toilette, some of which she once made out of 
an old shirt of fine holland which had been 
given her by her lover Derham. She is said, 
in return for the shirt, to have worked for 
him with her own hand a band and a pair of 
finely embroidered shirt sleeves. 

vShe and her maidens made a great many 
shirts and smocks for the poor. 

Katharine Parr, the last wife of Henry 
VHI., was almost as skilled a needlewoman, 
as his first. When 5-oiing she objected 
strongly to learning needlework; this was 
probably because it had been foretold by an 
astrologer that “ she should sit in the highest 
seat of imperial majesty.” At all events 
history reports her as saying— 

“My hands are ordered to touch crowns 
and sceptres, not needles and spindles.” 


She must have thought better of it, how¬ 
ever, for there are some beautiful specimens 
of her work preserved in Westmoreland; 
specially a counterpane and toilet cover. 

Lady Jane Grey is said to have been a 
clever needlewoman, and that “instead of 
skill in drawing she cultivated the art of 
painting with the needle.” There is still 
preserved at Zurich a toilet cover beautifully 
ornamented by her own hands and presented 
by her to Bullinger. 

About this time the dress of the nobles was 
gorgeous and beautiful in the extreme ; not 
that the materials themselves were so costly, 
but because of the exquisite work and em¬ 
broidery bestowed upon them by ladies of 
high rank. 

^ The beds also at this period owed their 
rich beauty to women’s work; they v’ere not 
at that time excluded from the day apartments 
and were frequently among the richest orna¬ 
ments of the sitting-room, so much taste and 
expanse were bestowed upon them. 

The curtains of the bed were often of rich 
material adorned with embroidery. 

“ Her bed-chamber was hanged 
With tapestry of silk and silver.” 

Shakespeare. 

Royal seamstresses at this time worked 
rich needlework borders and belts for their 
dresses, but they put their richest work on the 
pouches or purses suspended from the waist 
of the dress. 

Queen Mary, daughter of Henry VHI. 
and Katherine of Arragon, must have had 
finne as a needlewoman, otherwise John 
Taylor the historian would not have written of 
her— 

“ Her greatness held it no dis-reputation 
To take the needle in her Royal hand, 
Which was a good example to our Na¬ 
tion 

To banish idleness from out her Land.” 

Indeed she seems to have been skilled in all 
sorts of embroidery, and beguiled the time 
after her mother’s divorce peaceably and 
laudably with needlework. Some of her work 
is in the Tower. She was clever in em¬ 
broidering the covers of books. 

The book called St. Mary’s Psalter con¬ 
tained the history of the Old Testament in a 
series of small paintings, with a very richly 
worked cover which is supposed to have been 
embroidered by Mary herself. The embroidery 
as far as one can see was done on fine canvas 
or coarse linen put on crimson velvet. 

It never occurs to us to think of Queen 
Elizabeth as a needlewoman, yet to a certain 
extent she must have been one, for history 
tells us of a cambric smock which she made 
and presented to her brother Edward when he 
was si.vyears old. She seems to have excelled 
however in embroidering the backs of books. 
Needlework although not enthusiastically 
practised in Elizabeth’s reign was by no 
means despised. 

But of all royal seamstresses, Mary Queen 
of Scots carries off the palm both for beauty, 
quantity and variety. 

“ She wrought so well in needlework, 
that she 

Nor yet her workes shall ere forgotten 
be.”— folin Taylor. 

Her teachers in the art were Lady Fleming 
—her governess—and Catherine de Medicis 
whose needlework was unrivalled. During 
the time the young Queen of Scots was at the 
krench Court she and the French Princesses 
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assembled every afLernoon in the private 
apartments of Queen Catherine, where for 
two or three hours all were occupied in 
needlework. 

At no time of her life were her hands idle ; 
she plied her needle even while listening to 
the discussions of her ministers. Needlework 
was to her a source of real pleasure. 

While under the care of the Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury at Tulbury Castle she, with the help of 
Bess of Hardwick, her guardian’s wife, worked 
a pair of curtains, a counterpane, and a 
vallance on green velvet. 

In describing her daily life here, she said 
that all the day she wrought with her needle, 
and that the variety of the work made it seem 
less tedious. 

In the drawing-room at Hardwick there are 
several j)ieces of her work well preserved, and 
ill Scotland there are parts of certain bed- 
hangings in which jSI. S. is worked in very 
frequently. 

I-Ier tapestry work proved a blessing to her, 
as in the year 1586 she writes, “ My residence 
is a place enclosed with walls situated ou an 
eminence and consequently exposed to all the 
winds and storms of heaven .... I have 


for my o\vn accommodation only wretched 
little rooms, and so cold that were it not for 
the protection of the curtains and tapestries 
w'hich I have put up, I could not endure it by 
day and still less by night.” 

In the execution of all this -work Mary 
Queen of Scots beguiled many a weary hour 
at Chatsworth, Buxton and Sheffield, while 
brooding over the plots for her escajie and the 
intrigues and jealousies of Bess of Hardwick. 

She made a vest for her only son but he 
ungraciously refused it because she addressed 
him as Prince and not as King of Scotland. 
She worked also with her own hands an altar- 
piece, and presented it to the church of the 
convent where she had been educated. She 
was the first, I believe, to do the raised work 
in crewels. 

We now come to a very remarkable needle¬ 
woman, whose work is considered not only 
equal to that of IMatilda, wife of the Con¬ 
queror, but superior to it, because it was all 
done with her own hands. Her name was 
Jean or Joan D’Albret, better known as the 
mother of Henry IV. of Navarre. 

Pier needlework which was the amusement 
and solace of her leisure hours was designed 


by her to commemorate her love for the 
Reformed faith which she publicly professed 
on Christmas Day, 1562. She worked several 
large pieces of tapestry, among which was a 
suite of hangings consisting of a dozen or 
fifteen pieces which were called “The Prisons 
Opened,” on which she represented that she 
had broken the pope’s bonds and shaken off 
his yoke. She had a great sense of satire and 
humour which showed itself in her work. 

The Due de Sully, when sent by King 
Henry IV. to receive the Cardinal of Florence 
at Paris in grand style, ordered the keeper of 
the castle at St. German-en-Laze to hang the 
walls and chambers with the finest tapestry 
of the Crown. This he did, but, unfortunately, 
for the Legate’s own chamber he chose a suite 
of hangings made by the Queen Joan D’Albret 
herself They were very rich, it is true, but 
they represented nothing but emblems and 
mottoes against the pope and the Roman 
Court, as satirical as they were ingenious. 
Fortunately the mistake was rectified by Sully 
before the Cardinal’s arrival. 

T his clever needlewoman died suddenly at 
the Court of France in 1572. 

{To he continued.) 
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PART II. 

OUR OPPORTUNITIES. 

“ As we have therefore opportunity, let us 
do good unto all.”—Gal. vi. 10. 


By ruth lamb. 

renewed by change of scene and occupation, 
or it may be by rest and quiet surroundings. 

These words apply specially to those 
amongst you, my dear girl friends and 
fortunate holiday makers, vrho were able to 
leave ordinary cares and anxieties be¬ 
hind you, and enjoy to the full the new 
beauties amid which you found your¬ 
selves. 

To take holiday, without need for 
care about ways and means, and pos¬ 
sessing a good share of health and 
strength to begin with, would seem to 
most of us the perfection of enjoyment. 
Yet I am by no means sure that we 
should judge rightly. Can you not well 
imagine that the rare holiday, obtained 
at the cost of long saving and even self- 
denial, may have brought to some an 
intensity of enjoyment unknown to 
those who have only to will in order 
to obtain any indulgence they desire. 
If each could give her personal ex¬ 
perience this evening, what varied stories 
should we hear. Some, who longed for 
and much needed a holiday, would tell that 
they had been kept at home and at work all 
through the hot days by poverty or the sickness 
of one they loved and could not bear to leave. 

Others, who left home hoping for renewed 
health, may have returned disappointed. 
Some may have expected only enjoyment, 
and have found pain and trouble as their 
constant companions. To those amongst 
you who have had all and even more than you 
hoped for, let me say, “ Look back upon 
your happy experiences with heartfelt thank¬ 
fulness to the Giver of all good, and resolve 
that, by the help of the Holy Spirit, you will 
use your increased knowledge and strength 
in His sendee and for your neighbour’s good. 

If any of you have spent money lavishly 
ujion yourselves, or upon those who did not 
need your gifts, think, before another holiday 
season comes round, of some of those who 
are poor and longing for what you could so 
easily give them. You, who can take holiday 
and have change when you wish, might make 
some of your poorer sisters very happy by 
giving them a taste of what you can always 


enjoy even to repletion. Try to diffuse 
blessings by sparing something out of your 
abundance, and your own enjoyment will be 
doubled, as well as your sense of wealth, in 
the very act of imparting. I am speaking in 
time—am I not, dear girls } I think I hear 
some of you say, “ When the days are 
lengthening again it will be time enough to 
talk of the next summer holidays.” 

It may be so with those who can give out 
of their abundance, but by far the greater 
number of us could only render such help by 
saving a little at a time the year round. In 
all earnestness, but leaving the method to 
yourselves, I ask such of you as are able to 
give in the future to some poor toiler a taste 
of the happiness you can now look back upon 
from the home fireside. If, in any neighbour¬ 
hood, a few of you, my dear girl friends, will 
combine for this purpose, all your own 
pleasures will be increased, and your memories 
enriched by so doing. 

To those amongst you who have this year 
been saddened by disappointment, I say, 
“ Look forward hopefully, asking the while 
that the power to do this may be given you. 
Iry not to look back upon the dark days, or 
to dwell mentally on what cannot be undone.” 

Several years ago, I was staying in a 
charming home, from the different sides of 
which we could look on scenery of very 
opposite kinds. The house stood just beyond 
what is called “The Black Country,” and 
looking into a valley in one direction. Me 
could see the glare of the smelting furnaces, 
and the smoke rising from the coal-pit banks. 
From these indications \se knew that both 
aboveground and below it in the mines M'ork 
never ceased. 

If M'e looked from the other side, M'e saw a 
lovely range of beautifully M’ooded hills in the 
distance, and beloM' them all the fiiir features 
of an English landscape. If M'e had kept our 
eyes fixed on the valley behind us, M'e should 
have seen only blackness and comparative 
desolation, M'hilst the sense of ceaseless toil 
M'ould have been ever present to us. 

So, dear disappointed ones, I pray you turn 
your backs on the inevitable, and, though 
there may be no fair landscape M'ithin sight, 



that the days are 
.shortening and 
theM'eather dull, 
those of us M'ho 
took holiday dur¬ 
ing the summer 
and early autumn 
Mill once more 
gather round the 
fireside in the 
tM'ilight, and find 
pleasure in look¬ 
ing back upon 
the happy time 
M'e spent in lovely 
inland places or 
by the sea. Our 
M'inter gather¬ 
ings are brightened by such retrospections, 
and as M'e talk we seem to see again the 
M'aves glittering in the sunlight, or to hear 
their roar as they break angrily on the 
beach, more beautiful in storm than in calm. 
We tell of new experiences and impressions, 
of minds enriched, and of bodily strength 
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yon can always look heavenward with your 
mind’s eye. even whilst your hands are busy, 
and, it may be, your spirit is heavy within 
you. 

Friends may be forgetful. No human 
message of cheer or comfrrt may reach you, 
or bit of much needed help be in sight, but 
still there are messages which you can claim, 
and consolations meant expressly for you, 
which are better than the best which mortal 
lips can utter, for they come from Him Who 
cannot lie. You are invited to cast your care 
upon God, lor “ He careth for you.” This 
one sweet assurance is like the fair landscape 
on which we can turn the eye of faith, and 
forget the gloomy realities which lie behind 
us. 

But God works by human instrumentality, 
and it is for those whom lie has helped with 
the power to exercise the precious privilege of 
brightening the lives of others. Let your 
givings be in accordance not only with your 
own means, but with the needs of those whom 
you help. 

I daresay you have often noticed the 
number and costliness of the gifts bestowed 
upon those who have ftlready much of this 
world’s wealth. You have heard such words 
as these when a friend’s birthday or some 
other festive occasion called for special re¬ 
membrance : “I could not give a poor 
present. I felt that I must give something 
really handsome, oiT should have been ashamed 
»f my gift among so many beautiful things.” 

Oh ! it is sad to think that our givings are 
influenced so much more by the thouglit of 
how they will impress our neighbours, and 
how the gifts will look in comparison with 
theirs. 

There is a verse in the Book of Proverbs 
which I have seldom heard quoted, but which 
bears upon what I have said. “ He that 
oppresseth the poor to increase his riches, 
and he that giveth to the lich, shall surely 
come to want.” In beautiful contrast are the 
words also from the Book of Proverbs, “ He 
that giveth unto the poor shall not lack” and 
“ He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth 
unto the Lord ; and that which he hath given 
will He pay him again.” 

So, dear ones who have enough and to 
spare, 1 ask you to make the Lord your 
debtor—precious thought!—by devising plans 
for the benefit of your poorer sisters, and 
be sure of this—your paymaster will not 
Lil you. Your reward will not eome to you 
in gold and silver, but it will satisfy you here, 
and you will reap an eternal harvest in return 
for every hour of happiness purchased for 
others by willing self-sacrifice on your part. 
1 tVust that by your efforts many hearts will 
be gladdened and bodies strengthenel, through 
what we have talked about to-night, in the 
twilight side by side. 

Now I want to ask you what precious 
opportunities you had, and whether you used 
or wasted them, during your summer holidays ? 
When we last met, 1 quoted an expression I 
had heard from the pulpit, and which had 
impressed me deeply. “ We should be misers 
in the use of time and opportunity.” We 
talked at some length on one of these j)recious 
trusts, but little was said about the second. 

I am sure you will feel with me that we 
cannot be amidst new scenes and brought 
into contact with fresh people, and fail to 
have new opportunities of speaking kind 
words, giving little messages of comfort, and 
showing, though it may be only by trifling 
actions, consideration for others. In order to 
take advantage of such openings we must not 
be self-absorbed. We must be on the look¬ 
out for opportunities, or we may miss them. 

It happens, not infrequently, that a holiday- 
lime is regarded as a season of pure self- 
indulgence. We have worked hard for our 
holiday, or we can afford to have whatever we 


desire. So we decide to fill our daily cup of 
enjoyment to the brim. We care little what 
trouble we give by our untidy habits to the 
tired workers who serve in the houses which 
are our temporary homes. We leave orderly 
ways and ])unctuality behind us, and rather 
enjoy tlie idea of having escaped from liome 
rule in every shape, saying to ourselves, It 
is holiday-time. Surely we may follow our 
own inclinations.” 

We laugh perhaps over nearly empty purses 
when packing-up day comes, and are apt to 
wonder where the money has gone. If we ask 
ourselves the questions, “ How much has been 
devoted to others ? AVhat have I given 
towards the expenses of the church I have 
attended during my stay in this place ? ” I 
fear a blush of shame \TOuld often come to the 
owner of that purse whose contents have been 
so carelessly scattered. 

I have known, and I still know, dear 
friends both young and old who, when going 
for a holiday, ];)ut aside a weekly sum in 
accordance with their means to be spent in 
good doing as opportunities present them¬ 
selves. This is their thank-offering to God 
for their own bright holiday. Those who 
have ]:)inehed and saved and been obliged to 
calculate every penny before leaving home, 
and who, whilst absent, have “ to turn a ]:)enny 
both sides up before spending it,” as I heard 
a poor woman remark, cannot spare coin from 
their purses. But opi)ortunities come, never¬ 
theless. The possessor of a comfortable seat 
on shore or promenade, or beneath a shelter¬ 
ing tree, may give place to a wan-faced 
mother, weary with carrying her baby, and 
looking longingly but vainly for an empty 
place whereon to rest. 

Ailing people are often eager to speak of 
the sad time of sickness they have passed 
through, and it is no small comfort to them if 
a stranger, resting on the same bench, will 
listen patiently, sym])athise with their weak¬ 
ness and encourage their budding hopefulness 
by cheering words. What opportunities these 
incidental meetings give for saying something 
about the Great Physician of souls; of God’s 
love in Christ ; of our daily needs and depen¬ 
dence upon God, and His willingness to supjfly 
all our needs. 

If the help of a girl’s strong arm can aid 
age and weakness in the journey from the 
shore to the humble lodging, why should 
any young .servant of Christ wait to com]:)are 
her pretty summer dress ulth the faded black 
—the badge of poverty and widowhood—worn 
by the feeble, old body she would like to 
help.? Should we not try to think how God 
regards even the smallest labour of love 
undertaken for our weak neighbour, rather 
than of what our fashionable friend will say if 
she sees us in such lowly company ? 

It needs a very grateful and a very loving 
nature to be constantly on the look-out, so as 
to lose no opportunity of good doing. The 
heart must be full of gratitude to God for 
mercies bestowed, and of tender consideration 
towards every human sister and brother, for 
His dear sake. 

Many years ago, I was honoured by the 
friendship of a good man who possessed such 
a nature as I have described. In whatever 
jdace or company he might lind himself—and 
more especially if he had been unexj^ectedly 
brought into it—his first thought would be, “ I 
am not here for nothing;” his first question, 
“What work has God for me to do in this 
place ? ” 

Stmnded on one occasion at a countiy 
railway station through the lateness of a train 
which caused him to miss another, he was for 
the moment inclined to chafe at the delay. 
Time was very precious to him that day, and 
two hours of waiting would probably hinder 
him from saying fiirewell to a son about to 
start on a long voyage. But the habits of 


submission to the inevitable, and of looking 
around him for some opportunity of doing 
his Master’s will and serving his neighbour, 
asserted themselves. A few minutes later, a 
young man, a passenger delayed by the same 
cause as he was, sat down beside him, and, 
after remarking, “You and I are in the same 
boat, I suppose, sir,” began to find fault with 
the bad railway arrangements, and to threaten 
all sorts of things against the Company— 
actions for damages, and so on. 

]\Iy friend could hardly help smiling at his 
neighbour’s impetuosity, but he listened 
patiently, and at length the young man cooled 
down and laughed also. 

“ I dare.say this seems foolish talk,” he 
added; “and it is a great deal easier to 
threaten than to do, when it is a question 
of taking the law against a big railway 
Company; but this delay is a serious matter 
to me, as you would say, if you knew all 
about my business. You are a clergyman, I 
see. I am the son of one. May I-” 

The young man paused, and my friend, 
thinking to himself, “ I am not delayed for 
nothing,” finished the question, or rather 
answered it by saying, “You may look on 
me as your father’s representative, if you 
will, or as a friend to whom you may speak 
freely.” 

I am not going to tell you what followed. 
The story would be too long in detail, but I 
may say this much. To the end of his days 
my friend thanked God for that delay at the 
railway station, and the young man had still 
greater cause to do so. He was about to take 
a rash step, which would have caused soi row 
to those who loved him and .spoiled his own 
career; but, won by the fatherly manner of 
the old minister of God, he was induced to 
confide in him, and the wise advice he received 
set him thinking. Thought was followed by 
repentance, and this by change of purpose. 
Instead of continuing his journey, he took the 
homeward train, and before my friend resumed 
his, the two had parted with a warm hand-clasp 
and a promise of letters to follow. 

Years after, when the old pastor told the 
story, he said, “ I felt sure that I was not 
stranded at that railway station for nothing, 
l)ut that there must be some chance of useful¬ 
ness, some w’ork that my Master meant me 
to do. The chapters of that young man’s life 
story that have been written since are very 
diflerent from what they might have been 
but for that oj^portune delay which gave him 
time to ])ause and think. Thank God ! His 
father never knew how near the lad was to 
life wreckage, and to-day he is proud of the 
son who is the staff and comfort of his age. 

“ Did I see my own son before he sailed ? 
you ask. No—I was too late, but the tele¬ 
graph took him my farewell and blessing, and 
we have had many happy meetings and 
hopeful partings since then.” 

My dear old friend’s earthly labours have 
long been ended ; but, as I think of him, I 
seem to see his face shining with glad thank¬ 
fulness, as he recalled this opportunity of 
usefulness given him by God and so happily 
utilised, though the delay in another sense 
cost him a disappointment. 

Had my friend spent the time in grumbling 
at the delay, instead of thinking how it couhl 
be turned to good account, how different 
would have been the result! Or, if he had 
kept sullenly aloof, or answered his young 
neighbour’s remark curtly, thus rejDelling his 
half-offer of confidenee, the current of a life 
would have set in the wrong direction, and 
the chances of doing and receiving good 
would have been lost for ever. 

Opportunity comes under so many forms, 
means so much, and is so often lost. 

We live, it may be, near places of beauty 
and interest. Because we are near, we think 
we can visit them at any time, but we never see 
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them at all. We have opportunities of ob¬ 
taining useful information, of gaining valuable 
experiences and increasing our stores of know¬ 
ledge. We put off availing ourselves of them 
until some unknown future time, which never 
comes. 

But the time does come to most of 
us when we want just the knowledge or 
experience that we might have had if we had 
utilised past opportunities, and then, we 
cither gain it at much greater cost of time 
and trouble, or we suffer for the want of it, to 
say nothing of the additional pang of self- 
reproach which comes with the need. 

Money frittered away in vanity and folly 
means the loss of chances for making others 
happy and lifting the burdens from over¬ 
weighted shoulders. Lost O])portunities for 


giving pleasure to those we love are brought 
home to us with a terrible sting afterwards. 

Do we ever lose a relative or beloved friend 
without feeling our sorrow intensified by the 
thought of some little wish neglected, some 
opportunity for giving pleasure lost } 

It is generally the little ones that are missed, 
when they concern those we dearly love. 
Great opportunities are seldom ignored. But 
when it is too late and we feel, oh, so sadly, 
that we might have availed ourselves of the 
lesser ones also, these, however trifling, 
assume an importance not realised until, with 
the sense of omission, comes the thought that 
they are lost for ever. 

I should feel guilty were I to close our talk 
to-night without reminding you, dear girl 
friends and companions, of the supreme 


importance of some opportunities which you 
may not have valued, because they are always 
open to you ; I mean the blessed privilege ot 
coming to God as your Father and unchanging 
Friend; a Father whom you have often 
disobeyed and neglected—even forgotten, but 
who yet loves you with an everlasting love, 
loves you so much that He did not spare His 
own beloved Son, “ but delivered Him up for 
us all,” that through His death eternal life 
might be purchased and bestowed—a free gift 
on you and me. 

May our Father bestow hlis Holy .Spirit upon 
us all, so that, seeing our sinfulness and need, 
we may go to Plis footstool pleading Christ’s 
sacrifice, and thus obtain pardon, joy and 
peace in believing. 

('I'o be continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SIEDICAL. 

Waiting in Hopk. —Freckles are undoubtedly due to 
the sun. They are not caused by heat but by ligJit. 
There is always a certain amount of pigment in 
the skin, and under the influence of strong light 
this pigment increases greatly in quantity, and 
becomes gathered together in small patches. These 
patches are freckles. AVhere the light of the sun 
is more intense than it is in our climate, the patches 
of pigment coalesce, and the face and other exposed 
parts of the body become uniformly discoloured. 
Constant exposure to the intense light of the 
tropical sun, through many generations, has pro¬ 
duced the black or brown skin of the coloured 
races. Since the light rays which cause freckles 
cannot pass through substances coloured red, per¬ 
sons inclined to freckles should always wear a red 
veil, or carry a red parasol. Remaining in a 
darkened room for an hour or so after exposure to 
tlie sun will often prevent the face from becoming 
freckled. The best preparations to apply to the 
lace for the removal of freckles are gb’cerine and 
rose-water, glycerine and lime-water, and toilet 
vinegar. Peroxide of hydrogen bleaches the pig¬ 
ments of the skin, but it is rarely necessary to 
resort to it for the removal of freckles, unless all 
other methods fail. 

Curious Enquikkr. —This is something new to us! 
That photographic films should be “ splendid to 
put on the nose to remove red spots, or any red¬ 
ness,” we have certainly never before heard, nor 
could we have guessed this curious and unexpected 
development of photography. Films consist of 
albumen, gelatine, or collodion, impregnated with 
an emulsion of an insoluble salt of silver, and how 
any of these could influence face ” decorations ” 
due to indigestion we cannot tell. I’erhaps the 
silver might turn the spots black, but what other 
benefits the films could produce we cannot conceive. 

W. P. W.—Your case is easy to understand, if it is 
true that you have heart disease. What do y’ou 
eat, and how do you eat it ? Do you swallow down 
a cup of tea and a bite of something for breakfast 
before rushing off to catch 5’our train ? Do you 
snatch a hasty lunch at any hour at which you are 
at leisure? or do you forego lunch altogether, and 
take nothing between breakfast and dinner? If 
you arc guilty of any of these acts of indiscretion, 
you must expect to suffer. Your unpleasant 
symptoms are probably in the main due to errors 
of diet. You must be very careful about your 
feeding; never take any indigestible food ; never 
eat in a hurry, and never, not if a whole year’s 
income depends upon it, must you run off directly 
after a meal to catch a train. You should eat 
slowly ; little at a time and often, and take at least 
four meals a day. You should take tea in great 
moderation, and you should carefully guard against 
constipation from any' cause. 

E. T.—What is the s’ze of the spot on your chin ? If 
it is small, it is a “spider na?vus,” and can be 
readily removed by touching its centre with a red- 
hot needle. Of course this must be done by a 
surgeon. No other form of treatment is of any 
avail. If the spot is larger than a split pea, it can 
hardly be rcmo\eJ in this way, but it will probably 
be amenable to some other form of surgical pro¬ 
cedure. In any case we advise you to go to a 
surgeon about it, and not to try to meddle with it 
yourself, for you can do no good by external 
application. 

jMizpah. —AVe cannot advertise any special soap in 
this column. All soap used for the skin should be 
hard, opaque or semi-opaque, and either scented 
or medicated with carbolic acid, tar, etc. Never 
use any patent soap, and above all, never use 
arsenical soap. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Ajax. —It is delightful and rare for us to be able to 
offer musical commendation twice consecutively. 
Y'our compositions are good enough for us to urge 
you, in reply to your question, at once to take 
narmony lessons. In spite of the merit of the 
chants, there are blemishes in them -consecutive 
fifths, etc.—which good teaching would enable you 
to avoid. AVe particularly like the close of the 
“ Kyrie ” ; it is very musical. You should work 
hard, and may hope to succeed. 

Tam o’ Shantkr. — i. Aluch depends on individual 
taste and preference in the selection of a subject to 
study alone. If you are fond of languages, we 
should advise you to take up Italian, and get 
Dr. Lemmi’s Italian Grammar. You might with 
advantage join the National Home Reading Union. 
Address the Secretary, Surrey House, Victoria 
Embankment, London.—2. Your friend could cer¬ 
tainly study French alone; if she could get a little 
help with the pronunciation, it would be better. 
AVe should recommend her to procure Havet’s 
French Course. 


OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

Al. E. J. (Alalvern) kindly sent us some information 
about an extract we have repeatedly tried to trace. 
In consequence of her suggestion, we wrote to 
Messrs. Bemrose & Sons, 23, Old Bailey, E.C., who 
have forwarded us a small pink card headed “ Re¬ 
solve.” On one side are the words: 

“ I expect to pass through this world but once; 
any good thing therefore that I can do, or any 
kindness that I can show to a human being, or any 
word that I can speak for Jesus—let me do it //era. 
Let me not neglect or defer it, for 1 shall not pass 
this way again.” 

On the reverse side of the card we read : 

“ This Resolve was written by a New York ladj', 
much impressed with the thought of the uncertainty 
of life. Not many days after, she was at a meeting 
in Madison Square Gardens, where she had dis¬ 
tributed some printed leaflets with the Resolve, 
when the hall roof fell in and she was one of those 
killed by its fall.” 

'I’he sentence has been frequently referred, by 
our correspondents, to Marcus Aurelius. AVe give 
the information just as we have received it. The 
cards, we may add, are 5d. per dozen, post free. 

AI. H. CouRLAXD sends Lilian the verse inquired for 
in “ The Lesson of the Water Alill,” by Sarah 
Doudney. Laira, A. S , A.cacia, A .Schooi.giri., 
point out that the verse Lilian quotes is the fourth, 
not the last. The last verse runs as follows : 

“ Oh, the wasted hours of life 
'i'hat have drifted by! 

Oh, the good that might have been I 
Lost without a sigh. 

Loved ones that we might have saved, 
Alaybe, by a word ; 

Thoughts conceived, but never pennid. 
Perishing, unheard. 

'Lake the proverb to thine heart, 

Take, and hold it fast:— 

* The mill cannot grind 
AVith the water that is past.’ ” 

T'he whole poem maybe obtained for is. a hundred, 
from .Andrew .Stevenson, Stationer, Alound, Edin¬ 
burgh ; also as a “ .Stirling Leaflet, No. 52,” from 
Peter Drummond, Stirling ; also in the Practical 
Jilocutionist, published by Blackie & .Son. If Lilian 
will send her name and address to Airs, l^awlb^, 
7, Maida Vale Terrace, Alutley, Plymouth, she will 
receive a copy. 


AILSCELL.ANFOU.S. 

Anxiou.s. —AVith reference to pensions accruing to 
the widows of officers, that of a captain is ;^5o per 
annum, and £12 to each child yearly; but should 
death have resulted from exposure, privation or 
fatigue, incident to active duty in the field, fifty 
per cent, more is allowed. If from wounds received 
in action, and within twelve months after having 
been invalided, his widow would receive twice the 
ordinary pension. But there are certain conditions 
to be considered. 

IsABEi,.—As much may be said in favour of one place 
you name as another. In the Isle of AVight, 
Ventnor is much esteemed. In the south of 
England, Bournemouth, Torquay, and Penzance. 
In the Channel Islands, the south aspects and shore 
of Guernsey and Jersey ; and the Island of .Sark 
for asthma. AVe know of no “ papers nor maga¬ 
zines ” that give the local information you require. 
But there are little guides, as well as local papers, 
respecting each place, in which you could find 
addresses and advertisements as to situations for 
persons needing employment. 

PiN-iJASKHT. —I. The Alosaic-work made of broken 
china is called “ craz^-china,” of which two illus¬ 
trations were given in vol. xvi., page 636. The 
weekly number (doubtless to be had at our office] 
was for July 6th, 1895.—2. The German-speaking 
men of Europe wear wedding-rings. A\''e have not 
observed whether in other countries tlic practice 
obtains as a rule of national observance. 

Pktruchio’s Kate. —AA^e could not answer 5’ou in a 
few sentences, so must recommend you to procure 
a book on such games, viz.. Brand’s Ohseiiniiions 
on Popular Anfn/nit/es (Chatto & AA'indus), see 
pages 205-215. 

Brown Bee. —If you failed to get that description 
of chocolate at the Junior Army & Navy .Stores, 
and at so many shops, we recommend her to visit 
some of the large confectioners and grocers’ stores 
in the Cit)\ 

AI. .S. C.—AVe do not know to which you refer, but a 
“ thunder-bolt ” is a shaft of lightning, or stream 
of electricity passing from the thunder-cloud to the 
earth. In geology it means a belemnitc or meteoric 
stone, or fire-ball, which sometimes falls to the 
earth ; an aerolite, at times found of enormous 
size : aer signifies “ air,” and at/ws a stone. It is 
a combination of metal and stone. Fire-balls, 
{bolides) and meteors are explosive, the meteors 
appearing during the day, and the fire-balls at 
night. Iron is specially present, but the metals 
appear to be an alloy. 

Al. A. D.—AA^e do not think you read our answers, or 
you would not ask a question already so often 
answered. There is no rule for the wearing of a 
ring on any special finger, excepting only the 
wedding-ring. Jiut the third finger of the left 
hand is not kept exclusively for that. 

AIildrku. —Your writing is too large and coarsc- 
looking. Slope it a little from left to right, and 
reverse the plan in reference to the light and heavy 
strokes, the downwards heavy, the upw..rds light. 
It will be more graceful and artistic. 

Dear AIr. Editor, —I have begun making a collec¬ 
tion of photos of bridges, and am very anxious to 
get some from everywhere (except Australia), 
especially Norway and Russba. AVould some of 
your girls kindly lend a hand ? and in return, I 
could send, not bridges, as 1 live in the bush, but 
hornets, beetles, or stamps. The bridges must be 
iianicd, unmounted, ?LX\dnol more than 8X6 inches, 
as I put them in a book. 

Yours faithfully. 

Aunt .Sci.s. 

Airs. Geo. Barnard, Coomooboolaroo, Duaringa, 
Rockhampton, Queensland. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 



NE glance round tlie 
markets and sliops 
in any \veek of De¬ 
cember tells us that 
(Christmas is the 
prominent thought 
in the minds of all 
who have anything 
to sell, and that 
royal bird, the 
turkey, is very much 
e/i rvideiice. But we cannot eat turkey all 
the weeks of December, and every day is not 
Christmas Day. Let us, therefore, take a look 
round with the object of seeing what else there 
is that is peculiar to the month, and that will 
help us in compiling our daily menus, as well 
as to make variety on extra occasions. 

Among fish we have the dory—supposed by 
some to be the fish blessed by our Lord in the 
miraculous feeding of the five thousand. It is 
an unsightly fish, but most excellent for flavour 
and delicacy, very much resembling turbot, 
and it should be boiled and served the same 
as the latter. 

Turbot is also in excellent condition now, 
so is cod; then we have ling, a cheap and 
nourishing fish, thought much of by dwellers 
on the northern coasts, and we have smaller 
fish in abundance. 

All meat is, of course, in prime condition— 
almost too ]Drime for . some tastes—and we 
may even indulge in an occasional little roast 
pork, for if ever pork may be said to be 
wholesome it is now. Hams and pickled 
tongues make a feature in the shops now, also 
pork pies of every imaginable size, weight and 
kind. The wise and happy are they who can 
cure their.owu hams, pickle their own tongues, 
make their own sausages and bake their own 
pies—these have not to be taken on trust. 

The list of vegetables and fruits is a long 
one ; what we have not in a Iresh state we 
can purchase dried, and there is no lack of 
variety either way. 

Brocoli, savoys, celery, seakale and Scotch 
kale are all at their best; a touch of frost 
improves their flavour, but the later severe 
frosts of January are apt to kill them oft 
entirely. We should make plentiful use of 
these now, for there will come a time later 
on when green food will be scarce, and we 
can then bring out our dishes of carrots, 
parsnips and the like. 

As long as the supply of English apples and 
pears lasts we should have them frequently, 
we can have recourse to the cheaper foreign 
kinds when our own are all gone. Almonds, 
walnuts, filberts, hazel nuts, and many more, 
are very plentiful, and this shows us they are 
the natural food of winter time. 

It might be well this month to devote one 
of our menus to such dishes as are Christmas- 
like in character, and to make the other 
festive without being suggestive of this special 
feast at all. 


No. I. (CHRISTMAS MENU.) 

Clear Gravy Soup. 

Boiled Turbot, or Cod, with Anchovy or 
Oyster Sauce. 

Roast Turkey, with Stewed Celery, Sprouts and 
Potatoes. 

Baked Ham and Endive Salad. 

Plum Pudding. Apple SoufHee. iMeringues. 
Stilton Cheese, Biscuits, and 
Dessert. 


MENU No. 2. 

O.Ktail Soup. 

Fried Fillets of Haddock, Genoise Sauce. 

Chicken ^Mayonnaise. 

Roast Saddle of Welsh ]Mutton, Brocoli. 

Salmi of Partridge. 

Neapolitan Pudding. 

Cheese or Anchovy Croustades. 

A recipe for Clear Gravy Soup may not be 
unnecessary. A ])ound of gravy beef, and a 
small knuckle-bone of veal; simmer these in a 
glazed earthenware vessel, that will hold about 
two quarts of water, for several hours, but 
never allow the liquor to boil. When about 
half cooked add to it a whole carrot cut in 
four, two. or three onions and a bunch of 
savoury herbs, but no turnip. Strain oft the 
liquor when done enough so that the fat may 
settle on the top, and then carefully remove it 
all. When about to re-heat it, pour it into a 
fresh vessel and season it to taste, then add a 
teaspoonful of cornflour wet with water, and 
a teaspoonful of Liebig’s Extract of Meat, to 
give a little more “ body ” to the stock. Any 
special flavouring liked may be added at this 
time, but if the liquor has been properly 
cooked its flavour will be sufficiently good. 

When we speak of “boiled” lish of any 
kind, it must be remembered that it should 
never by any means actually “ boil,” but only 
simmer "gently until done. To boil anything 
is to spoil it, although, as a cookery term, we 
speak of it so. 

Of the sauces, it may be needful to mention 
one in detail, namely, the Genoise sauce. 

For this take half a pint of milk and put it 
into a saucepan with a few strips of thin ilnd 
of fresh lemon ; when it boils pour it on to a 
spoonful of cornflour previou.sly dissolved in 
a little cold milk, add this to the yolks of two 
eggs, an ounce of butter, pepper and salt, and 
stir these carefully over the fire. When the 
mixture boils, withdraw it, and add gradually 
the juice of half a fresh lemon. This sauce 
should be a clear bright yellow and of the 
consistency of good cream. 

It is usual to stuff a turkey with sausage- 
meat at the breast end and put a veal stuffing 
in the body of the bird, or a mixture of boiled 
chestnuts, breadcrumbs and forcemeat is very 
good, but somewLat rich. The time the bird 
wall take to roast depends entirely upon its 


w’eight, a quarter of an hour to a pound is the 
correct proportion to allowa Keep w^ell basted, 
and shield it from the fierce heat. 

If intended for eating cold a turkey is never 
so nice as w'^hen “ braised,” if only a vessel can 
be found large enough to contain it and keep 
it covered. A few' slices of fiU bacon should 
be put with it, and plenty of good dripping, 
and rather more time allow’ed than for roast¬ 
ing ; moreover, the cover should be kept 
tightly closed to keep in the steam. Drain 
away all the fat, but leave the bird to get cold 
in the pan. Garnish with its gravy when that 
has set to a jelly. 

The sauce for a salmi should be prepared 
first, and the joints of the birds just allow'ed 
to simmer in it for a little w^hile. Make the 
gravy from very good strong stock, adding a 
thickening that shall be transparent, and 
wdiatever drops of gravy can. be gathered 
together. A little beef essence may be 
needed to enrich the stock, also plenty of 
seasoning. Chopped mushrooms should be 
added whenever possible, not many w'ill be 
required. Serve fried potato chips with a 
salmi, but no other vegetable. 

Almost everyone has a recipe for plum 
pudding ; it is one of those possessions about 
w'hich every w'oman is more or less conceited, 
so w'e will not take up space by giving another 
here. Neapolitan Padding may, how’ever, be 
new to some of our readers, ancl it is one that 
is w'ell worth being known by all. For it a lew' 
macaroons, some sponge cakes, a little apricot 
jam and a pint or more of rich w'ell-flavoured 
custard will be needed. Half an ounce of 
dissolved isinglass should be stirred into the 
custard, and this should be flavoured w'ith 
some essence. Arrange the macaroons at the 
bottom and round the sides of a buttered 
mould. Spread the sponge cakes with jam, 
and fit them in, pouring a little juice over all. 
Pour in the custard while it is hot, and cover 
the mould tightly, setting it aside to become 
cold and stift’. When it is turned out, hea}) 
some bright jelly around the base and garnish 
the top W'ith preserved cherries and greengages 
cut small. 

Meringues are more difficult to make, and 
require jiractice to do them well. The cases 
require the frothed whites of the eggs to be 
whisked until very firm, and the sugar should 
be beaten in wdth a light hand. Drop this by 
small spoonfuls on to greased note-paper; 
bake to a very pale browm, slip oft the paper 
wdth a sharp knife, scoop out a little of the 
inside and fill up with cream w’hipped very 
stiffly. Any flavouring that may be liked can 
be used. 

Croustades of various kinds have been given 
so often in these pages that it is hardly necessary 
to repeat the recipe here. Fry the bread in 
butter or lard, and spread with w'hatever 
mixture is chosen w'hilst they are w^arm, garnish 
prettily, and serve w'arm and fresh though 
not hot. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ON PAROLK. 

If the shock of this abrupt arrest of the 
whole body ot English travellers, who 
happened to be within reach of the First 
Consul, fell sharply on those at home, it 
fell at least no less sharply on those who 
were arrested. 

An official notice was served upon all 
who could, by the utmost stretching, be 
accounted amenable to the act. In that 
notice, received alike by Colonel Baron 
and by Denham Ivor, they were in¬ 
formed that—All the English enrolled 
in the Militia, from the ages of eighteen 
to sixty, or holding any commission 
from His Britannic" Majesty, shall be 
made prisoners of war; ”— the reason 
given being the same as was alleged in 
the version which speedily appeared in 
English papers. 

the mention of the Militia was, how¬ 
ever, additional; and there was some¬ 
thing else also. It might fairly have 
been argued that professional men, men 
of business, and men of no particular 
ernployment, could not be included in 
the above statement. To guard against 
such reasoning the document went on 
to explain—“ 1 tell you beforehand that 
no pretext, no excuse, can exclude you ; 
as, according to British law, none can 
dispense you from serving in the Militia.” 

This notion was made the basis for a 
far more sweeping arrest than had at 
hrst been supposed possible. Not only 
officers in the Army and Navy, who were 
then in France or in other countries 
under the dominion of Napoleon, not 
only men who had served or who might 
be called upon to serve in the Militia, 
but lawyers and doctors, clergymen and 
men of rank, men of business and men 
in trade, all alike were detained, all 
alike were forced immediately to con¬ 
stitute themselves prisoners of war upon 
parole, with only the alternative of be¬ 
coming prisoners of war in prison, in¬ 
stead of upon parole. 

Those who consented to give their 
word of honour not to attempt to escape 
were allowed to remain at large, and to 
lodge where they would, under certain 
limitations. That is to say, they had to 
live in specified places, where they were 
under the continual inspection of the 
gendarmerie, and where they had at 
regular intervals to report themselves. 
Whether they were soldiers, sailors, 
clergymen, or business men, they were 
thus at once cut off from their work in 
life, and many were debarred from their 
only means of livelihood. 

As a first move, the mass of the Paris 
detenus were ordered to Fontainebleau ; 
and thither Colonel and Mrs. Baron had 
to betake themselves. Thither also 
Denham Ivor would speedily have to 
follow : though, on the score of danger to 
others from infection, a few days’ delay 
was permitted. 

'Fhe question had at once arisen 
whether Mrs. Baron should not be sent 
to England with Roy, as soon as the 
boy might be fit to travel, since women 
were theoretically free to go where the}^ 
would, provided only that they could 
obtain passports. But Mrs. Baron re¬ 
fused to consider any such proposal. 


She could not and would not be 
separated from her husband. Of 
course I shall go to Fontainebleau,” she 
said decisively. “ It cannot be for 
long. Roy must come to us there. It 
only means leaving his schooling for a 
quarter of a year; and he will not be 
strong enough for lessons at present. 
Something is sure to be arranged soon, 
and then we shall all go home together.” 

Others were less sanguine of a quick 
release; but Colonel Baron could sel¬ 
dom stand out against his wife, when 
she set her dainty foot down. He made 
a half struggle, and won from her a 
promise that, if he should be ordered 
firther away, she would then consent to 
Roy’s being sent home. Beyond that 
he failed to get his own way. 

Long before Roy could be counted 
safe for even the short journey to Fon¬ 
tainebleau, Denham had an intimation 
that his going thither might be no 
longer deferred. Thus far he had not 
thought it needful to tell the boy what 
had happened ; but now the telling had 
become a necessit3\ 

“ Den, I want to look out of the win¬ 
dow. Oh, let me look out,” entreated 
Roy, as the heavy beat of a drum 
sounded. Fle wriggled on the hard 
sofa, where he had begun to spend a 
part of each day. Roy had grown thin, 
and his eyes blinked weakly when 
turned to the light. 

“You want to see the soldiers ? ” 

“Yes. Do let me. May 1 try to 
walk to the window all alone ? I know 
I can.” 

Ivor laughed, though not mirthfully. 
“ Try! ” he answered, and Roy made a 
brave attempt, actually reaching the 
window without being helped. 

“Come, that was good. You are 
getting on nicely. Now sit down, and 
look out for the soldiers. I think they 
are coming this way.” 

The boy gazed eagerly, flushing. 

“I wish they were English,” he said. 
“ I wish I was in England. When are 
we going home. Den ? And when may 
I see my mamma ? I do want to have 
Molly again. It’s ages since I saw 
Molly—and I want her ! ” 

Denham was silent. 

“It was stupid of me to be so glad to 
come awa}^ from Molly. Nothing is 
half nice without her.” 

“ I am glad you have found that out. 
She is a dear little sister, and she would 
do anything in the world for you.” 

“Oh, well, of course, I know she 
would,” assented Roy. “ And I always 
was fond of Molly too. She gets cross 
sometimes, though.” 

“ Roy never gets cross, I suppose ? ” 

Roy laughed rather consciously, and 
then gave vent to a sigh. “ Oh, dear, I 
don’t like this chair. Not half so much 
as the sofa. It makes me tired. I wish 
nobody ever had the small-pox. When 
shall I be all right again, I wonder ? I 
do hate being ill such a tremendously 
long time.” 

Denham picked him up bodily, as if 
he had been an infant, carried him 
across, and deposited him where he had 
been before. 

“ You have done about enough for 
one da3^ Oh, you will soon be well now ; 


no fear! And you may count yourself 
fortunate, not to have been much worse. 
Yours has been a slight attack, com¬ 
pared with what many people have.” 

“ 1 don’t call it slight. I call it a 
most beastly horrid illness. Den, when 
shall we go home ? I want Molly.” 

Denham took a seat by his side. 

“ I am not sure. It may not be just 
3'-et.” 

“ Why not ? I thought we were going 
as soon as ever we could.” 

“As soon as possible; yes. The 
question is, how soon that will be. 
Some of us are not able to go yet; but 
I am hoping that 3mur father will send 
you home, and not let you wait for him 
and me.” 

“Why, Den?” Roy twisted round 
to gaze in astonishment. “ Why, Den ! 

I thought you were all waiting, only just 
till I should get over this. I didn’t 
know there was anything else. Is there 
anything else ? Has something hap¬ 
pened ? Do tell me.” 

“You and your mother are free to go 
back to England, as soon as she is 
willing to do so. Your father and I are 
not free.” 

“Aren’t 3mu ? Why not? What is 
the matter with papa ? ” 

“ Nothing is the matter with him, so 
far as health is concerned. Only, he is 
not free and I am not free. We are 
both prisoners.” 

Roy’s large grey eyes grew bigger 
and rounder. 

“ Den ! Why—Den—what can you 
mean? Prisoners! You and papa 
prisoners I Why, you haven’t been 
fighting.” 

“ No, we have not been fighting. We 
ought not to be prisoners. Such a thing 
has never happened before, in any war 
between civilised countries. But war 
has been declared, as 3mu know was ex¬ 
pected before you were taken ill. And 
one of the first things that Napoleon 
did, directl3^ war broke out, was to make 
all Fnglish travellers prisoners of war.” 

R03' clenched his fist. 

“ He professes to have had provoca¬ 
tion. There were French vessels in our 
ports, and these were seized, as soon as 
our Ambassador had been ordered to 
return home. But that was in accord¬ 
ance with a very old custom—centuries 
old. Napoleon’s act of reprisal is al¬ 
together new. It is a thing unheard of 
—making war on travellers and peaceful 
residents ; a disgrace to himself and his 
nation. You know what is meant by 
‘ reprisals ’ in war. I'his is his ‘ re¬ 
prisal ’ for the vessels seized. Every 
Englishman in France, or in any country 
under Napoleon’s sway at this moment, 
is declared to be a prisoner.” 

“ Then I’m a prisoner too.” 

“ You are under age. Some boys of 
3^our age have been arrested, I believe, 
but only because they hold His Majesty’s 
Commission in the Navy. Otherwise, 
under eighteen you are free.” 

“ But you are not in prison.” 

“ I am on parole. I have given my 
word of honour not to try to get away.” 

“ Then 3mu mustn’t escape, even if 
3^ou can ? ’ ’ 

“No. If I had refused to give my 
parole, I should have been at once sent 
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to prison—probably have been thrown 
into a dung-eon.” 

The boy was as white as a sheet. 

“ And papa-? ” 

“ Has g-iven his parole also.” 

“ And—mamma ? ” 

“Your mother is at liberty to go 
home, and your father wishes her to do 
so, and to take you ; but she says she 
will not leave him. One can understand 
her feeling, and yet it is a pity. In 
England she would be safer and better 
olf. Hut you know how unhappy she 
always is, if she is away from your father 
even for a few days. You, of course, 
will have to be sent home soon, so as to 
go on with your schooling; but at first 
you will join us at Fontainebleau. We 
hope to be all released in a very little 
while. The thing is so disgraceful, that 
Napoleon can hardly persevere in it—so 
most people say. But we shall soon 
see. If we are not soon set free, your 
father will no doubt try to persuade your 
mother to take you home.” 

“ Where is Fontainebleau ? ” 

“ Some distance from Paris. Don’t 
you know the name ? Your father and 
mother are there already, and now 1 
have to go too. I have only been 
allowed to wait for a few days, because 
of your illness, and 1 must not put off 
any longer.” 

“Are you going soon? Will you 
take me ? ” 

“Not just yet, my boy. You are 
hardly fit for the journey. A chill 
might lay you b}^ again ; besides, other 
people might catch the small-pox from 
you. So 1 have settled to leave you here 
a little longer, in charge of kind Made¬ 
moiselle de . St. Roques. She and 
Monsieur and Madame de Bertrand will 
see well after you.” 

Roy looked very doleful. 

“ When are you going ? ” 

“ I am afraid—to-morrow. But for 
that I would not have told 3mu quite so 
soon. But you will keep up a brave 
heart. You are a soldier’s son, you 
know, so you mustn’t give in.” 

Roy’s face worked. 

“ I don’t want 3^11 to go,” he said. 
“ 'I'hat horrid old beast of a Napoleon ; 
I wish somebody or other would guillotine 
him—that I do ! He deserves it richly ! 
Must you go ? ” 

“Frn afraid I have no choice. The 
gendarmes have been looking me up ; 
and if I put off any longer I shall get 
into trouble with those gentlemen. I’m 
bound to report myself at Fontainebleau 
before the evening of the day after 
to-morrow. But you will soon come 
after me. Why—Roy ! ” 

“ I can’t help it. It’s so horrid,” 
sobbed Roy, direfully ashamed of him¬ 
self. “I—don’t like 3^11 to go. I 
don’t like you and papa to be prisoners. 
And oh—poor little Molly ! What will 
she do ! Den, why does God let such 
wicked men be in the world ? I wouldn’t. 
I’d kill them right off.” 

“ One can’t alwa3^s see the reason. 
Some good reason there must be.” 

“ I don’t know how there can be ! It’s 
all as horrid as horrid, and every’thing 
is miserable!” The boy rubbed his 
coat-sleeve across his e3'es, only to burst 
out sobbing afresh. “ I can’t help it,” 
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he gasped. “ Oh, please don’t ever tell 
Molly.” 

“No, I will not. But Molly would 
understand. It is only that you are 
pulled down and weak. In a few days 
3mu will not feel inclined to crv. Never 
mind, Roy, things will be better by-and- 
by. You see, you and I can’t help what 
Buonaparte does. He has to answer 
for himself. You and I have only to 
see that we do our part in life bravel3^ 
and rightly and truly. This is rather 
hard to bear, but it has to be borne, and 
we must try and be cheery for the sake 
of other people. Don’t you see ? ” 

Something in the young man’s voice 
made Roy ask, “Do you mind very, very 
much ? ” 

“ What do you think ? Wouldn’t 3mu 
mind in my place ? Roy—if you have 
Molly at home, I have—Polly 1 ” 

“ Oh, it’s just perfectly horrid I ” 
sobbed Roy. “ It’s just as beastly as it 
can be I ” 

* ♦ * * 

Roy had good reason to talk of “ poor 
little Molly.” Molly’s state of mind 
during many da3's bordered on despair— 
so far as despair is possible to a healthy 
child. The very idea that weeks and 
months might pass before she could 
again see her beloved twin-brother was 
too dreadful. 

“ Roy will be sent home, of course. 
It is out of the question that he should 
be allowed to stay in France. Think of 
the boy’s education,” Mrs. Fairbank 
said repeatedly. But others were not so 
sure. 

There is much variety in the different 
accounts given at the time, as to the 
number of English subjects who actually 
suffered arrest. Some estimates amount 
to as high a figure as ten thousand, but 
these appear to make no allowance for 
the rapid homeward rush just at the 
last. This assertion may be found in 
Sir Walter Scott’s writings, which does 
not settle the matter, since strict accuracy 
was not his peculiar gift. Other es¬ 
timates give only a few^ hundreds as the 
number detained, most of them belong¬ 
ing to upper ranks in society. 

A burning outburst of indignation 
took place throughout England, and 
the newspapers vied one with another 
in wrathful condemnation of the “un¬ 
mannerly violation of the laws of 
hospitality.” 

One serious complication of affairs, 
which perhaps had not been foreseen by 
the First Consul, when he took this step, 
was a deadlock in the exchange of 
prisoners, usual in war between civilised 
nations. 

It was impossible for the English 
Government to recognise that men so 
unjustly seized were lawful prisoners of 
W'ar, by consenting to release, in ex¬ 
change for them, French prisoners 
lawfully taken. Indeed, from that date 
exchange practically ceased altogether ; 
English prisoners having to languish in 
France, and French prisoners having to 
languish in England, without this hope 
of gaining their freedom before the close 
of the w^ar. Some few e.xceptions were 
made in later years, but not many. 

After a time an attempt was made by 
the body of detenus themselves—this 


being the name that they were knowm 
by, in distinction from regular and 
lawfully-made prisoners—to obtain their 
release. They sent a carefully-w^orded 
petition to the French Minister of War, 
entreating to be set free, and offering, 
if their petition were granted, to pay out 
of their owm pockets the value of those 
vessels which had been first seized by 
the English, as well as to do their 
utmost to obtain the release of the 
French sailors who had been on board 
those vessels. This request was flatly 
refused. The French Minister, in his 
reply, plainly declared that the English 
had not been detained merely on account 
of those captured vessels, as was stated 
in Napoleon’s manifesto, but for other 
reasons as well. 

War, once begun, was carried on with 
energy by both the English and the 
French. Napoleon marched his troops 
about Europe, as it pleased him, meeting 
with little or no resistance. Germany, 
Austria, and other nations, all meekly 
and tamely submitted; the only con¬ 
tinental power which had the pluck to 
offer even a faint resistance at that date 
being little Denmark. Great Britain 
alone faced the usurper with a scornful 
and fearless determination ; and the most 
ardent desire of Napoleon’s heart was 
to crush the haughty island, which would 
have none of his pretensions, and which 
refused to bow before him. 

As a first step, he did his best to 
damage English commerce, by closing 
continental markets against her—su¬ 
premely careless of the suffering which, 
by this move, he inflicted on his own 
friends and subjects. But at this par¬ 
ticular game England was the better 
hand of the two. At that time ironclads 
were unknown ; and though the great 
three-deckers, with their fifty or sevent3' 
guns a-piece, could not be built in 
a day, yet war vessels were of every 
description, from such three-deckers 
down to merchant ships, hastily fitted 
with a few guns, and sent forth to do 
their best. In a short time England 
had about five hundred war vessels of 
divers kinds, large or small, with which 
she swept the seas, recaptured such 
colonies as had been yielded to France 
by the Treaty of Amiens, blockaded 
harbours in countries subject to the 
First Consul, and made descents upon 
F'rench ports, carrying off prizes in 
the very- teeth of French guns and 
fortifications. 

Napoleon’s next move was definitely 
to announce his intention of invading 
England, of conquering the country, 
and of making it into a province of 
France—a feat more easily talked of 
than accomplished. But preparations 
for this scheme were pushed forward on 
a great scale. Huge flotillas of flat- 
bottomed boats, to act as transport for 
the invading arm3^ were collected at 
various places, more especially at 
Boulogne ; and at the latter spot a 
camp was formed of about one hundred 
thousand soldiers, to be in readiness for 
the moment of action. Also a fleet of 
French men-of-war was being prepared 
to convoy the flat-bottomed boats full of 
soldiers across the Channel. 

(ToJ)e continued.) 
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HENRY PURCELL: 

THE PIONEER OF ENGLISH OPERA. 
By ELEONORE D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 


On the 25tli of November, 1680, there 
appeared in the columns of the London 
Gazette the following announcement:— 

“ Josias Priest, who kept a boarding-school 
of gentlewomen in Leicester Fields, is removed 
to the great schoolhouse at Chelsey that was 
Mr. Portman’s. There will continue the same 
masters and others to the improvement of the 
said school.” 

Leicester Fields was in 16S0 the name of 
that part of London now known as Leicester 
Square, and the removal of their school from 
this central position to the 
village of Chelsea, at two 
miles distance, must have 
made a considerable dif¬ 
ference in the lives of the 
young gentlewomen who 
had been confided to the 
care of Mr. Josias Priest. 

But preparations were just 
then being made for a great 
event, and the wily dominie 
doubtless knew what he 
was about when he chose 
the drear month of No¬ 
vember for his hitting. 

In the great schoolhouse 
which had been Mr. Port- 
man’s there was to be such 
a Christmas “break-up” 
as had never been known, 
and the young gentle¬ 
women of ^Ir. Priest’s es¬ 
tablishment liad no leisure 
to lament the gaieties of 
London life, for their 
thoughts were fully oc¬ 
cupied by the practising of 
their music and their steps, 
not to mention such frivo¬ 
lous matters as the trying- 
on of Hncy costumes and 
the twisting of bright 
English tresses into the 
coils which should sur¬ 
mount the dainty heads 
of maids and matrons of 
classic Carthage. 

The new Chelsea school¬ 
master was nothing if not 
ambitious, and no less a 
thing would satisfy him 
than the performance of 
an original oj)era by the 
young gentlewomen of his 
establishment. To realise 
the full extent of this 
ambition one must remem¬ 
ber that up to this time 
(1680) opera was unknown 
in England. The first ojiera ever written was 
Peii’s Dafne^ and this had been privately 
performed in Florence in 1597. The same 
composer’s second opera, Eiirydice^ was the 
first work of the kind to receive public support, 
it being performed in 1600, also at Florence. 
Opera now slowly found its way across Europe, 
reaching Germany in 1627, when Heinrich 
Schutz’s Dafne was given at Torgau; and 
arriving at Paris in 1659, in which year La 
Pastorale^ by Robert Cambert, was sung before 
a public audience. From this time it made 
rapid strides in the French capital, and Lully’s 
operatic compositions were regarded as master¬ 
pieces. England, however, still hung back, 
not because there was any lack of excellent 
musicians in the country, but because the 
sympathy and encouragement which are 


necessary to the advancement of any art were 
not forthcoming. 

Under the stern rule of the Puritans, music 
had been rigorously suppressed, and the com¬ 
positions of our older masters, e.xisting only in 
precious manuscripts, had been torn up and 
trampled under foot. The destruction of 
singing-books was so comjilete that very few 
specimens of pre-Commonwcalth music now 
exist, and to add to the general ruin, valuable 
organs were broken up, the one in West¬ 
minster Abbey itself being pulled to pieces 


and its pipes pawned at the ale-houses for 
pots of ale. 

Although the work of destruction was being 
thus drastically carried out by Cromwell’s 
soldiers, the Protector was not himself without 
a strong love for music, and one of the acts for 
which musicians owe him gratitude was his 
rescue of the organ in Magdalen College, 
Oxford. This beautiful instrument he had 
privately brought to Flanipton Court and 
]'>laced there in the great gallery, in order that 
he might listen to the music played on it by 
his secretary, the poet Milton. After Crom¬ 
well’s death it was returned to Magdalen 
College, but eventually it was sold, and it now 
stands in Tewkesbury Abbey. 

The year of Cromwell’s death (1658) wit¬ 
nessed the birth of England’s greatest composer. 


In a small back street of Westminster, St. 
Ann’s Lane, Old Pye Street, there was living 
at this time a clever musician called Henry 
Purcell. At the Restoration he was made 
Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, and in this 
capacity he sang at the coronation of Charles 
II., when, in order to do honour to the 
occasion, he, in common with his colleagues, 
received “ four yards of hue scarlet cloth to be 
made into a gown.” He was also elected 
singing-man of Westminster Abbey, and 
Master of the Chorister Boys, as well as music- 
copyist. This last was 
deemed a very honourable 
position, and owing to the 
wholesale destruction of 
church music-books during 
the Commonwealth, it was 
no sinecure ; for it must be 
remembered that in those 
days there were no cheap 
editions of printed music, 
and every composition had 
to be laboriously tran¬ 
scribed by hand, printed 
copies being vciy' rare and 
expensive. 

Ltitle is known of the 
jnivate life of Henry Pur¬ 
cell, senior, beyond the 
fact that his wife’s name 
was Elizabeth, and that 
he was the father of the 
greater Henry Purcell, the 
child whose birth occurred 
in the very year in which 
his father’s fortunes began 
to look up ; and in which, 
by the accession of 
Charles H., there was 
given to music an impetus 
that was significantly fore¬ 
shadowed by the advent 
of England’s greatest 
musician. 

Beneath the grey walls 
of Westminster Abbey 
little Henry passed the 
first years of his life, the 
sounds of music constantly 
in his ears and in his heart, 
and so well had his sweet 
baby voice been trained 
that, at the death of his 
father, when he was but 
six years old, he was ad¬ 
mitted as a chorister of 
the Chapel Royal. His 
father’s brother Thomas, 
also a gifted musician, 
henceforth took care of the 
boy and superintended his education with 
watchful tenderness. His teacher at this time 
was Captain Cooke, an old man, who had 
belonged to the chapel of Charles I., and 
who, on the breaking out of civil war, had 
turned soldier and fought on the Royalist 
side. He had won a captain’s commission, 
and now, as a reward for his loyalty, he 
was appointed by Charles H. Master of the 
Children of the Royal Chapel. Many of the 
anthems composed by Purcell, and still in use 
in our cathedrals, date from tliis time, and he 
was only twelve years old when he wrote the 
ode which he called “The Address of the 
Children of the Chapel Royal to the King and 
their Master, Captain Cooke, on his Majesties 
Birthday, A.D. 1670, composed by Master Pur¬ 
cell, one of the Children of the said Chapel.” 
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At sixteen our composer became a pupil of 
the famous Dr. John Blow, one of the greatest 
musicians of this time; and now his genius 
developed with marvellous rapidity. 

Amongst the minor canons of Canterbury 
Cathedral, there was one John Gostling, the 
fortunate possessor of a bass voice of extra¬ 
ordinary compass. This man was a great 
favourite with Charles II., and on one occasion 
the King, having arranged a pleasure trij) in his 
new yacht, The Fubbs, round the Kentish 
coast, desired Gostling to join the party “ in 
order to keep up the mirth and good-humour 
of the company.” The boat had not gone very 
far when a terrible storm arose, and the danger 
became so imminent that the King and the 
Duke of York had to work like common sailors 
to help keep the vessel afloat. They escaped, 
but the impression made on Gostling was so 
profound that on his return to London he 
selected those passages from the Psalms which 
declare the wonders and terrors of the deep, 
and gave them to his young friend Purcell to 
compose, the wonderful anthem “ They that 
go down to the sea in ships ” being the result. 

It was with reference to this singer that 
Charles II. made the bon mot, “ You may talk 
as much as you please of your nightingales, 
but I have a gosling who excels them all ! ” 

In 1680 Dr. Blow resigned his position as 
organist of Westminster Abbey in favour of 
his young pupil, and thus at twenty-two years 
of age, we find Purcell in possession of the 
most important musical appointment in the 
kingdom. His fame was already secure, but 
this year was to put the crown on all his 
former achievements, and this crown was to 
be twined for him by English school-girls. 

In this year hlr. Josias Priest moved his 
school for young gentlewomen to Chelsea. In 
this year also he conceived the bold idea of an 
English opera, and having chosen his subject, 
the classic history of Dido and HIneas, he had 
commissioned Nahum Tate, a native of Dublin, 








who was already known as 
co-author (with Nicholas 
Biady) of the metrical ver¬ 
sion of the Psalms, to pre- 
])are the book. The brilliant 
young organist of West¬ 
minster Abbey was engaged 
to compose the music, and 
so heartily did he throw 
himself into the work that 
an opera was ])roduced 
which could measure itself 
against the best existing 
juoductionsof Italy, France, 
or Germany. 

That the music should 
have been so surpassingly 
beautiful is the more sur- 
juising when we remember 
the limitations imposed 
upon its creator. With the 
exception of the part of 
Hineas, which was given to 
a tenor, all the jxarts were 
written in the G, or treble, 
clef as being the easiest for 
young gentlewomen; and 
the orchestral accompani¬ 
ments were confined to two 
violins, a viola, bass, and 
harpsichord. 


The composer himself played the harpsichord 
parts on this first occasion, and the audience 
seems to have consisted, as is usual in such cases, 
of the parents and friends of the young per¬ 
formers. The entertainment was pronounced an 
unqualified success, and it would indeed have 
been a crabbed auditor who could have re¬ 
mained unmoved while Queen Dido confided 
the story of her love to her trusty Belinda, or 
listened to the protestations of the faithless 
Hineas. Bands of shepherds and shepherd¬ 
esses, enchanters and sorceresses, varied the solo 
parts with choral song and dance, and towards 
the close came that incomparable death-song, 
the exquisite pathos and beauty of which still 
strike home to every listener. “ Remember 
me,” sings the forsaken and dying queen to her 
faithful Belinda, “ but oh, forget my fate ! ” 

IMr. Fuller hlaitland says in connection with 
this song:— 

“It is an inspiration that has never been 
surpassed for pathos and direct emotional 
appeal. It was this directness of expression 
rather than his erudition that raised Purcell to 
that supreme place among English composers 
which has never been disputed. The very 
quality of broad choral effect which has been 
most admired in Handel’s work was that in 
which Purcell most clearly anticipated him. 
In actual melodic beauty Purcell’s airs are at 
least on a level with Handel’s.” 
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At the close of the performance, the Lady 
Dorothy Burk, one of the young gentlewomen 
of Mr. Josias Priest’s school, recited an epi¬ 
logue, written for her by Thomas D’Urfey. 
It is too long to quote entire, but the following 
extracts from it may interest our girls of to-day. 

“ All that we know the Angels do above, 

I’ve read, is that they Sing and that they 
Love. 

The Vocal part we have to-night perform’d : 

And if by Love our Hearts not yet are 
warm’d. 

Great Providence has still more bounteous 
been 

To save us from those grand Deceivers, 
Men. 

Here blest with Innocence, and peace of 
Mind, 

Not only bred to Virtue, but inclin’d ; 

We flourish and defie all human kind. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

We hope to please, but if some Critick 
here. 

Fond of his Wit, designs to be severe. 

Let not his Patience be worn out too soon. 

And in few years we shall be all in Tune.” 

Dido and ALneas was not printed until 
1840, and even then it was but an imperfect 
version of the opera that was given to the 
world. Since 1895—the bi-centenary of the 
composer’s death—the Purcell Society has 
been issuing a complete edition of the works 
of the “ English Orpheus,” and Dido and 
Adneas has now at last come into its right. 
During Purcell’s lifetime opera was not held 
in high favour in this country, a fact which 
is significantly proved by the circumstance 
that Dido and ALneas had no successor. In 
the Gentleman''s Journal for January, 1691 -92, 
we find this quaint statement: “ Experience 

hath taught us that our English genius will not 
rellish this perjDetuall singing.” Ilencefor- 
ward our first opera composer confined himself 
to incidental music introduced into spoken 
drama. A poor perversion of The Tempest, 
by Shadwell, was honoured Hr too highly by 
being set to music by him, and only those 
parts of the music which were associated with 
Shakespeare’s words, such as, “ Come unto 
these yellow sands,” and “Full fathom five,” 
have survived. 

An adaptation of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Dioclesian has fared no better, but it attained 
the honour of print during its com])oser’s 
lifetime. It was dedicated to the Dake of 
Somerset, and was accompanied by an address 
to his Grace containing the following passage, 
which is of interest to us to-day, as showing 
the respective positions of the sister arts at the 
close of the T7th century. 

“ Music and Poetry have ever been acknow¬ 
ledged Sisters, which, walking hand in hand, 
support each other ; As Poetry is the harmony 
of Words, so Musick is that of Notes ; and, as 
Poetry is a Rise above Prose and Oratory, so 
is Musick the exaltation of Poetry. Both of 
them may excel apart, but sure they are 
most excellent when they are joyn’d, because 
nothing is then wanting to either of their 
Perfections : for thus they appear like Wit and 
Beauty in the same Person. Poetry and 
Painting have arriv’d to their perfection in our 
own Country. Musick is yet but in its Nonage, 
a forward Child which gives hope of what it 
may be hereafter in England when the Masters 
of it shall find more Encouragement. ’Tis 
now learning Italian, which is its best Master, 
and studying a little of the French Air, to give 
it .somewhat more of Gayety and Fashion.” 

Dioclesian, backed by the Duke of Somerset, 
was successful. It was performed in 1690, 


and was said to have “ gratify’d the expecta¬ 
tion of Court and City, and got the author 
great reputation.” 

In the following year Purcell wrote the 
music to King Arthur, the work which, next 
to Dido and Aineas, holds the highest rank 
amongst his secular compositions. The drama 
had been written by Dryden, but the entire 
plot had to be so changed, owing to the 
altered political .situation, that the poet, in his 
preface, after lamenting the destruction of his 
verse, goes on to .say— 

“There is nothing better than what I 
intended than the Musick ; which has since 
arriv’d to a greater perfection in England than 
ever formerly; especially passing thiough the 
artful hands of Mr. Purcell, who has compos’d 
it with so great a genius, that he has nothing 
to fear but an ignorant, ill-judging audience.” 

The immediate success of King Arthur 
seems to have been great, though it did not 
long hold the stage. The time for works of 
this kind was not yet come; in 1770 it was 
revived at Drury Lane, with a con.siderable 
access of popularity. Since that time it has 
been heard at tolerably frequent intervals, and 
a masterly performance was given under the 
direction of Dr. Hans Richter at the Birming¬ 
ham Festival in October, 1897. 

Though Purcell’s life only extended over 
thirty-seven years, he had the composition of 
odes, on various occasions, for no less than 
three Plnglish sovereigns. In addition to his 
numerouscontributions in honourof CharlesIL, 
.some of which have been noted here, he wrote 
for the coronation of James 11 . the two splendid 
anthems, “ I was glad,” and “ My Heart is 
inditing.” lie also Avrote for James an ode 
beginning, “ Why are all the muses mute.?” 
There seems to be something of irony in the 
fact that he should likewise have been the 
author of a melody which, according to 
contemporary writers, did more than anything 
else to “ chase James H. from his three king¬ 
doms,” but though Purcell certainly wrote 
the music ultimately sung to Lilliburlero, it is 
no less true that he had no knowledge of the 
use to Avhich his melody would be put. 
Amongst his minor compositions of this time 
were a march and a quickstep, and the Irish 
Viceroy, Lord Wharton, was discriminating 
enough to recognise that the tune of the 
latter, wedded to words by himself, in which 
the king and the Papists were held up to 
derision, would have an extraordinary effect 
upon the masses of the people. The event 
proved that he Avas right. According to 
Bi.shop Burnet, “ the impre.ssion made on the 
army Avas one that cannot be imagined by 
one that saAV it not. The Avhole army, and at 
last the people, both in city and country, Avere 
singing it perpetually, and perhaps never had 
so slight a thing .so great an effect.” 

The tune is a bright, gay one, and is noAv 
put to a harmless u.se by being sung to the 
nursery rhyme— 

“ There Avas an old AA’oman Avent up in a 
blanket. 

Seventeen times as high as the moon.” 

It is also sung by young girls in the .south 
and south-east of Ireland, Avhile reaping in the 
fields, to the Avords— 

“ Lully by loro, 

Helj) her along,” 

and usually has reference to one of their number 
Avho is less nimble than her companions. 

James haAung fled, it was next Purcell’s 
duty to compo.se an ode in commemoration of 
the acce.s.sion of William and Mary. This 
Avas performed at the Merchant Taylor’s Hall, 


at a gathering of Yorkshiremen, for which 
rea.son it is now known as the “ Yorkshire 
Feast Song.” 

He wrote odes to St. Cecilia, Avhich Avere 
used at the festival of St. Cecilia’s Day for 
several years, the finest of them being the last, 
the magnificent TeDeum and Jubilate, \ATitten 
in 1694. It Avas the first work of this kind 
that had ever been heard in England, and 
from the date of its composition till 1713 it 
Avas performed regularly every year. Then 
Handel’s great Te Deum and Jubilate for the 
Peace of Utrecht was composed, and Avas per¬ 
formed alternately with the work of the English 
musician until 1734, when Handel’s Dettingen 
Te Deum displaced both its predece.s.sors. 

In December, 1694, Queen Mary died, and 
Purcell composed the music for her funeral. 
There Avere tAvo iieAv anthems, “ Blessed is the 
man that feareth the Lord,” and “ Thou 
knoAA’est, Lord, the secrets of our hearts.” 
We have the testimony of one avIio was 
present in the choir on this solemn occasion 
as to the effect produced by the noble music. 
“ I appeal to all that were pre.sent,” says this 
authority, “ as Avell such as understood rnii.sic, 
as those that did not, Avliether they ever heard 
anything so rapturously line and solemn, ami 
so heavenly in the oj^eration, Avhich dreAv tears 
from all, and yet a plain, natural composition, 
Avhich shows the power of music, Avhen ’tis 
rightly fitted and adapted to devotional 
purposes.” 

The second anthem, “ Thou knowest, 
Lord,” has been .sung at every choral funeral 
in Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s from 
that day to this, for Dr. Croft, Avho set the 
Burial Service to music, abstained from setting 
these Avords, declaring that the music left by 
Purcell Avas unapproachable. 

Only a few months after Queen Mary’s 
death the composer also passed away to “ that 
place Avhere alone his harmony could be 
excelled,” and the solemn strains of the 
anthem but lately Avritten for the dead Queen 
Avere .sung by his friends and colleagues as 
they laid the loved master to his rest beneath 
the shadoAV of that organ on Avhich he had so 
often played. 

Dr. Blow, who had stood aside to let the 
younger musician take his place, noAV resumed 
his appointment as organist of Westminster 
Abbey; and, facing the memorial tablet 
raised there to Henry Purcell, Ave may see 
one placed to the memory of Blow, recording, 
amongst other tnbutes to his mind and heart, 
that he Avas “ the master of the famous Mr. 
Henry Purcell.” 

A collection of “ Choice Pieces for the 
Harpsichord,” by Purcell, Avas published by his 
AvidoAv after his death, as well as two books of 
songs called Orpheus Britannicus. Prefixed to 
the second of the.se volumes is an ode from 
AA’hich, in conclusion, I give a short extract. 

“ Make room, ye happy Natives of the Sky, 

Room for a Soul—all Love and Harmony; 

A Soul that rose to such Perfection here. 

It scarce Avill be adA’anced by being there. 
* s|« H* 

Ah, most unworthy! shou’d AA^e leaA^e 
unsung 

Such wondrous Goodness in a Life so young. 

In spight of Practice, he this Truth has 
shown, 

That Harmony and Vertue shou’d be one. 

So true to Nature, and so just to "Wit, 

His Alusic Avas the very Sense you Writ. 

Nor Avere his Beauties to his Art confin’d; 

vSo justly AA’^ere his Soul and Body join’d. 

You’d think his Form the Product of his 
jSIind.” 
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By “MEDICUS” (Dr. GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N.). 


The sunsets at Nairn, N.B., are often beautiful 
in the e.xtrenie. Last ni^ht, however, was 
prolmbly an exception, for the .sun ^ave just 
one yellow uncertain glare across the wind- 
chafed waves, then sank behind a bank of sul- 
phurcous-looldng clouds. Darkness came on 
a whole hour before its time, and though an 
almost full moon was in the sky, the rolling 
cumulus eclipsed it. And such awful cumulus 
I have never seen before; so black, so beast¬ 
like in shape. To gaze up into the heavens 
was like catching a glimpse of some scenes in 
Dante’s Inferno. 

Then high and higher rose the wind, howl¬ 
ing and “ howthering ” from off the stormy 
Nor’ Ian’ sea. Although my caravan is well 
anchored down in the wide green meadow in 
which I lie, she pulled and dragged at her 
hawsers, and swung and rolled like a ship in 
the chops of the Channel. But a wild 
wind and a van that rocks, bring sweetest 
slumbers to the brain of the poor wandering 
gipsy, and it was well-nigh six this morning 
before I opened my lazy eyes. 

The sea out yonder is an ocean of blue ink 
flecked with snow-white foam ; for the storm 
still blows, though less fiercely. Beyond the 
Moray Frith sunshine and shadow are playing 
at hide-and-seek, and so bright are the colours 
of woodland and fields, their deep dark 
greens, their yellows and the touches of 
crimson on the beetling cliffs, that they bring 
vividly to my recollection the awful pictures I 
used to paint when a boy of eight or nine. 

It is already well on in the fa’ o’ the year, 
and I am still 700 miles from my English 
home. But there is a sting in the air now, 
both morn and even, which sharply touches 
up one’s kilted knees. Wonderfully bracing, 
however ; there is health in every breeze, and 
1 believe my girl-readers, who haj^pen to 
possess anything having the slightest resem¬ 
blance to a constitution, should go out for 
exercise in all weathers. 

And now let me give a few hints in para¬ 
graphs, which I feel certain will appeal to 
many of my readers. 

Unnatural Deformities. 

By this I mean those which are not 
congenital, such as club-foot, for instance; 
deformities, in fact, that girls bring on them¬ 
selves. I will go down as lo\v as the feet 
first. Well, it is, of course, greatly to be 
deplored that Providence did not give you 
feet to fit your shoes ; but really, to compress 
tlie feet means perpetual discomfort and 
danger. Cases of headaches and extreme 
nervousness may often be traced to the 
wealing of tightly-fitting boots or shoes. 
Pimples or acne, red nose, dyspepsia and 
varicose veins may also be produced through 
the same cause. Nearly all deformities of 
the feet can now be removed by surgical 
appliances. Flat foot, or want of arch, is one 
of these. It is not only remediable, but it 
should he remedied. 

The toes ought to have play in a shoe, else 
girls can never walk, or dance, or play tennis, 
or golf gracefully. God never meant your 
foot to be all one solid lump squeezed into a 
shoe three sizes too small for you, or depend 
upon it He never would have given you toes. 

Corns will not form—whether hard or soft— 
on the foot that wears a nice smooth stocking 
and an easy-fitting boot. The nails should be 
attended to every morning or evening after 
the bath, and ought to be cut square off, and 
not down the sides, else the consequence may 
be an in-growing nail and painful ulceration. 

Never sit long with your legs crossed one 


over the other. It interferes greatly with the 
circulation, and may cause varicose veins. 

Bent spine.—This is preventible in many 
ways. When writing, reading or typing do 
not lean forward; sit erect, and keep even the 
neck straight. Throw the shoulders well back, 
and thus will you expand chest and lungs. 
The same rule holds good if cycling. All 
kinds of exercises should be taken that tend 
to develop the muscles of the chest and give 
plenty of room for heart and lungs. Tight- 
lacing causes shocking and dangerous de¬ 
formity, displacing all the internal organs and 
interfering with their work, so that your 
tight-laced girls are at best but hanging to 
life by the eyelashes, and the man who marries 
such a one is no better than a fool. 

Pure Blood. 

Blood purifiers sold in shops are one of the 
swindles of the age, and the time is not far 
distant, I hope, w'hen quackery will be 
banished entirely from the British Isles. 
Meanwhile beware of everything you see on 
a chemist’s counter that bears a government 
three-halfpenny stamp. 

You cannot be happy, it is true, if the 
blood be impure, and moreover, while it is 
so you are far more liable to catch colds and 
coughs and any ailment that may be epidemic, 
such as influenza. 

Rules for Keeping the Blood Pure. 

1. Never eat to repletion. If you eat 
slowly you will not do so. 

2. Avoid too much sugar and pastry, 
especially if you have a slight leaning towards 
embonpoint. The lean may use sugar, but 
not the round-faced and obese. 

3. Good ripe fruit before breakfast. 

4. The morning bath to keep the skin 
pores open, and thus reduce the work of 
the internal excreting organs. 

5. A large tumblerful of hot water with a 
squeeze of lemon in it, after the bath. 

6. No tea in the morning, but coffee, 
cocoa, or hot milk. 

7. Eat slowly, masticate w^ell. Never get 
into an exciting argument at table. 

8. Be regular in all your habits, and sleep 
with your windows open. 

Thus shalt thy blood be pure. 

The Eyes. 

Now that the nights are getting long, and 
we have to read by lamp-light, by electric, 
or gas-light, a word about the eyes may be 
opportune. Don’t therefore try or tire your 
eyes too much. Read in a good light. 
Remember that tiling the eyes means tiring 
the brain, for the nerves of sight issue there¬ 
from. Students should frequently bathe brow 
and eyes in the coldest of water, and rest 
aw'hile on the sofa with a newspaper over 
the face. 

Eyes and health go hand in hand, and if 
your liver or stomach be out of order, the 
eyesight will become more or less dim for a 
time. It is most important therefore that 
girls engaged in study, or who do office w^ork, 
should make a point of keeping their health 
well up to the mark. 

Cycling for Young Girl.s. 

Cycling is revolutionising the kingdom, 
partly for good, partly, alas ! for harm. But 
I want to warn parents against permitting 
children of too tender years to cycle. Re¬ 
member I myself might be called a cyclo¬ 
maniac. Many is the article and many the 
book I have written on this charming mkhod 
of pedal progression, but I never have been 
a scorcher. 


I say, and fear no contradiction, that no 
girl should be permitted to mount a bike, 
until she is eleven or twelve years of age, 
and even then she must ride in moderation. 
Else years and years of ill-health and trouble 
arc in store for her in after-life. Children 
should be taken good care of when out 
cycling, and those with them should ride in 
moderation, else the child will kill herself in 
trying to keep up. 

The same may be said about club-cycling 
for young men. Just as there is always a 
tiny wee “ drochy ” in a litter of pigs, so in a 
club out for a spin there is always one or 
more poor white-faced visions of lads that a 
Chinaman could whip, and it is pitiful to 
gaze on their weazened wdfite bits of per¬ 
spiring faces as they bend over their bars and 
try to keep up. Such brats often smoke too. 
Alas I alas! but there is one consolation, 
they soon sink into their morsels of graves, 
and the w’orld \vags better without them. 

Poverty of Blood. 

This is usually called “Anaemia.” The 
words of a fellow-practitioner in a recently 
published medical journal are so good that I 
make no apology for transcribing them for 
your benefit. 

“It is doubtful, in my mind, wdiether the 
average doctor realises the frequency of 
anaemia. I am sure that if the general 
practitioner gave due attention to the factor 
anaemia, w^e should have comparatively few 
cases of disease extending into the chronic 
stage. Too few physicians are accustomed 
to take into account all the elements of every 
case, including this, the most prevalent and 
essential of alL Any disea.se that depletes 
the system and draws largely on the vital 
forces will involve the condition we call 
anaemia. On all such occasions, it is of the 
first importance for the doctor to be con¬ 
stantly on the look-out for this condition. 
The best means of diagnosis is microscopic 
examination of the blood, to determine its 
quality from the number of red corpuscles 
and the proportion of haemaglobin, and also 
as to its freedom from bacteria. 

“ As to the treatment of anaemia, blood, 
in my opinion, is undoubtedly the only agent 
that can absolutely restore the normal con¬ 
dition of blood. Iron has long been the 
favourite remedy with the profession for the 
treatment of anaemia. But a careful study of 
clinical cases, and careful perusal of the 
opinions of the most intelligent medical 
men, w’ill elicit the fact that this remedy will 
not all the time produce the most satisfactory 
results. In fact, the majority of phy.sicians 
will tell you that iron will act favourably up 
to a certain point only. Why is this } It is 
because iron preparations are not readily 
absorbed, and because they can only stimulate 
cell proliferation, but cannot help the de¬ 
ficient nutrition of the proliferating cells. 
It is for this reason that, as much clinical 
experience has proved to me and many others, 
atients put on iron and other so-called 
lood tonics seldom make any permanent 
improvement. The agent that brings results 
clinically is one that not only cau.ses rapid 
cell proliferation, but supplies the new-born 
cells with direct nutrition, thereby causing 
them to proliferate in turn ; thus finally re¬ 
storing the blood to the normal standard.” 

Weil, an revoir, girls, till we meet in bleak 
December. And just let me thank the 
G. O. P. lasses who vi.sited my carayan this 
year in Scotland, and brought me smiles and 
pretty flowners. 
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ORPHEUS. 


By “A. N.” 

Behold ! to thy harp of gold the green wave leaps, and to thee 
Smiting the sounding chords on the topmost cliffs of the sea, 

Aphrodite ascends in a rose of the foam of the deep. 

The curl of whose petals is white, but whose heart is purple as sleep 
And the gods are glad in heart, and the warrior waxeth strono-, 

And love blooms out as a perfumed flower at the voice of thy'^song. 

She, the goddess of sea-foam, moved to thee—she, thrice fair, 

And Eur}^dice thy queen and love of the dusky hair. 

Who, thro’ the bovvers of summer in all the Arcadian o-roves 
Wandered and wanders for ever, and loved and for ev^r loves. 

For she of the floral meadows could never remain below 
Pent in the body, but is as a spirit wherever the violets blow. 

The nightingale panted and paused to hark in the groves by nio-ht 
And the choral lark dropped down in the flush of the sun-dawn’^s liVht 
And the red wine lay in the golden cups at the princes’ feast— ' 

Yet their faces were bright as though they had drunken-when thy song* ceased 
And the souls of all went out to thee as a deep sea wave, 

1 ill Apollo looked down and envied the mellow gift he gave. 

Then a snake of enamelled skin with eyes like jewels of fire 
Who oft had waved his dagger-head to the voice of thy Ivre 
Stung thy queen, as she roved thro’ the lovely Arcadian bowers 
In the snowy arm bent down to gather the purple flowers ; 

Yet she of the floral meadows could never remain below 
Pent in the body, but is as a spirit wherever the violets blow. 

What song then rolled from thy harp of gold to the pitiless sky 
When this thou knewest—that Eurydice thy love could die ? 

The might of the cold green sea-waves shuddered : they held their breath 
And the trees were still when thy deep song rang thro’ the realms of death 
And lushed along the gloom illimitable giving light, ’ 

As a world that moves in music over the vault of night. 

So the tearful melody grateful as dew in summer fell, 

damned were assuaged in the uttermost reaches of hell, 
Ihio avyful chasms and strait clefts cut in the ponderous rocks 
O er plains where echo from hills unseen the loud hme mocks 
rivers of darkness and places of moan 
I 111 It rolled like an ocean of gold round the Death King’s ebony throne. 


CHAPTER II. 

Sixteen years had sped by, leaving their 
footprints behind them. Sir Ralph Travers 
was no more, and his son Hugh reigned in his 
stead at Combe. Lady Travers still lived, and 
with her, almost as a daughter, the little 
Cecily we last saw beneath the copper-beech 
tree, but now grown into a gi-aceful voung 
woman of one-and-twenty. The kindness of 
the aunt had brought its reward in the devo¬ 
tion of the niece, whose loving care and 
attention was the more appreciated now that 
the mainstay of the house was often away at 
his duties. Hugh was an officer in the armv, 
and, like his father before him, had sided with 
his king, and more recently witli that un¬ 
fortunate monarch’s son. But at this moment 
the affairs of royalty were not prospering. 
The fatal fight r,t Worcester had taken place 
the previous day, and already rumours had 
reached Combe as to the result. A packman 
had arrived at the village, and had told how, 
on his journey that morning, he had seen 
parties of Cromwell’s Ironsides searching the 
country for remnants of the royal troops. The 
news had quickly been carried to the Abbey, 
increasing the already terrible anxiety of tlie 


FATHER ANTHONY. 

Bv SOMERVILLE GIBNEV. 

two ladies. They were well aware that Hu<t1i 
was in the battle, for he had sent them woixl, 
by one of his troopers, only a few days jne- 
yiously as to his whereabouts. But what was 
his fate ? Was he a prisoner ? Was he a 
fugitive ? Was he killed ? Lady Travers, as 
she sat alone in her chamber asking herself 
these questions, felt that definite news, even if 
It were the worst, would be better than the 
fearful uncertainty that was crushing her. 
Cecily had been with her, doing her best to 
appear cheerful and minimise the perils of 
the situation, though the part she played was 
that of a would-be deceiver as far as her own 
convictions went. She knew Hugh would 
be no lag-behind where danger threatened. 
He was not one to hang back when his rifrht 
arm was needed, and she felt that if he Imd 
escaped a soldier’s fate it was only through the 
intervention of Providence, and not from any 
legald for his own safety. She had striven to 
put a bold face on the matter, but the terrible 
anxieties of the mother had communicated 
themselves to her, and as dusk was falling on 
that September evening she found it im- 
jjossible to remain longer without breakincr 
down, and on some trivial j^lea had quitted 
the room. Passing down the broad oaken 



staiicase she crossed the hall, and wrappino^ 
herself in her cloak, which she had tha*t 
morning left on one of the chairs, she drew the 
hood over her head and went out into the 
garden. She felt she could breathe more 
freely there, and relax the strain on her 
countenance, since there was none to watch 
her. But her anxiety was not relieved by one 
tittle; the crushing weight pressed no less 
heavily on her here beneath the shy stars that 
were just beginning to peep than in her lady 
aunt’s chamber. Her heart and her thoughts 
were with her soldier cousin, and once and 
again she paused in her walk to listen, as she 
fancied she caught the sound of gallopincr 
hoofs and the clatter of steel in the villag? 
below. But all seemed at peace. The wind 
had sunk with the sun, and hardly a leaf 
stirred. The sounds that met her ears were 
only the uncouth voices of the herdsmen and 
labourers discussing the news of the day in 
front of the tavern door. Her steps had led 
her some short distance from the Abbey amomr 
the clumps of evergreens that formed a screen 
on Its eastern front. It was darker there, and 
the loneliness and gloom suited her state of 
mind. She wandered on with bent head, lost 
in thought, until the cracking of a dry twig 
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recalled her to herself. She looked up, and 
fancied she could see the boughs of a laurel on 
her right move. The next moment she heard 
her own name whispered— 

“ Cecily! ” 

She started back frightened, and would 
have turned and fled, but the next words 
reassured her. 

“ ’Tis I—Hugh—make no sound ! ” 

“ Hugh 1 And you are in danger! I know 
it—we have heard all ” ; and the girl stepped 
forward and thrust her hand among the 
branches, when it was seized and held. 

“ Yes, they are after me—hunting me down 
as though I were some red deer. They will 
soon be here. It was my last chance or I 
would not have come, bringing peril to my 
mother and yon.” 

“ No, no ; ’tis your home. It was right 5^ou 
should come; we may help you—you must 
hide; but where } 1 know of no spot in 

the house which would not be instantly 
discovered.” 

“The house 'will not do. I must not be 
seen by a soul but you. No one must know I 
am near the place. Jlark ! ”—and far away in 
the distance could be heard the clatter of 
galloping horses and the rattle of steel. 

“ Oh, Hugh, they are coming! What can 
we do—what can we do ? ” 

For answer the young man pushed his way 
through the branches, and, standing beside his 
cousin, said : 

“ What is this you are wearing, child ? ” 

“ 2^Iy cloak.” 

“ The very thing ! Give it to me ” ; and as 
he took it off her shoulders, “Now go and see 
that there is no one in front of the house. It 
will be in shadow at present, till the moon is 
higher^ and, thank God, there will not be 
much of that this night, for she is yet but 
young; if none be about, then raise your 
kerchief to your face and continue your walk.” 

“ And you ? ” asked Cecily, as she turned 
back down the path. 

“ Wait and see. Hiiny, for I hear the 
horses rising the hill.” 

Cecily made her way along the front of the 
Abbey, and then, turning, retraced her steps 
with her handkerchief held to her face. She 
did her best to assume the manner of a person 
taking a careless evening stroll, but at the 
s line time her eyes were on the alert, and she 
could just discern the figure of her cousin 
creeping along close to the wall of the Abbey, 
until her steps carried her beyond, and she 
dare not turn her head for fear the simple 
movement might be seen by someone and 
Pttract attention. In a few minutes she had 
reached the evergreens again, and here she 
once more turned, and again passed in front of 
the Abbey ; but, though she scanned the build¬ 
ing as well as she was able through the 
gloom, she could see no sign of Hugh. 

Puzzled, and yet thankful was she. What 
had become of him ? There was no door 
near through which he could have entered the 
house, and the cessation of the slight scrunch¬ 
ing of the gravel beneath his feet had told her 
that he had not proceeded further. But she 
had small space for conjecture, for there were 
galloping steads on the drive leading to the 
house, and the next moment she found herself 
surrounded by a number of the dreaded 
Ironsides. 

“ Trooper Flee-the-Devil, detain that 
maiden, and bring her within the house ; she 
may possess the information we desire. 
Sergeant Piety, follow me with six men. The 
rest under Lieutenant Champneys surround 
the dwelling, keep strict guard, let none go 
out or come in, and search the bushes and 
thickets.” 

“What is the meaning of this, sir?” 
inquired Cecily, assuming an indignant and 
surprised air, in answer to the commands 
given by the leader of the party. 


“ I wot ye know full well already, maiden ; 
but if it be otherwise, ye shortly shall know. 
Trooper Fleerthe-Devil, lead on. The rest to 
your duties.” 

Surrounded by the Ironsides, Cecily was 
led back into the house, and here the leader 
took up his position in front of the huge 
fireplace and kicked the logs on the hearth 
into a blaze, as he indicated the spot where 
his prisoner was to stand. After warming his 
hands a moment or two in silenee, he turned 
about and said : 

“ One of you remain here with the maid 
and me; the rest search the house, and mind 
ye find him, for he is here. We have certain 
knowledge of the fact. Leave no hole or 
corner unvisited, but bring him before me 
alive or dead. Meanwliile I will try what 
gentle means may do in this direction ”— 
nodding towards the girl. 

The troopers separated, some making their 
way to the kitchen and chambers on the 
ground floor, while others mounted the stairs 
to the upper rooms and attics. 

Cecily felt strangely calm and collected in 
fiice of the peril. In after times when she 
came to think it all over she wondered at her- 
.sclf, but she recalled the fact that at the moment 
she was well-nigh certain her cousin was not 
on the premises, or, at any rate, inside the 
Abbey, and she had felt that if tliere were a 
safe hiding-place to be found his intimate 
knowledge of his own home would stand him 
in good stead in the emergency. 

“ Well, maiden, where is this traitor ? 
You had best speak at once, and save time 
and trouble, for I doubt not you are well 
informed of his movements.” 

“ We have no traitors among the dwellers 
at Combe Abbey, sir, and if there be any here 
now they are no welcome guests, I promise 
you,” replied the girl calmly, looking the 
officer straight in the face. 

“I would have you keep a civil tongue in 
your head, as becomes a modest maid,” 
replied her interrogator. “ Tell me at once, 
where is this pestilent rogue, Hugh Travers ? ” 

“ I know of no ‘ pestilent rogue ’ of that 
name, though that same name is the property 
of my cousin and the owner of this house.” 

“ And he is here at this moment.” 

“ Is he ? Then why detain and question me, 
since you arc so well informed ? Permit me 
to leave you ; I must attend on my aunt, who 
is but poorly, and who will be disturbed by 
this unwonted turmoil, for Combe Abbey is a 
peace-loving house.” And Cecily made as 
though she would cross the hall and mount 
the stairs ; but the trooper beside her laid his 
hand on her arm and detained her as the 
ofiicer continued : 

“ Stay where you are, wench ; this giddy 
talking will avail you nothing.” 

“ Sir, methinks those that preach would do 
well to set an example,” said Cecily, with a 
slight curl of disdain on her lip. 

“ Ah, in what way mean you ? ” 

“Those that prate of civil tongues should 
be possessed of the same.” 

“Heyday! A plague on you for a saucy 
slut! ” 

“ After that I listen to no more of your 
instructions, sir. I will not have you ns my 
master” ; and Cecily curtseyed in mock defer¬ 
ence to the officer, wlio, losing his temper, 
said loudly— 

“ A truce to this folly! Where is Hugh 
Travers ? ” 

“ I know not.” 

“ But he is here.” 

“ So you tell me.” 

“You have seen him.” 

“ So you say.” 

“ I will have him ! ” 

“ That is as may be. Can I tell you ought 
else ? ” 

“ I can tell ;you that it will he the worse for 


all here if he be not given up at once. The 
Lord Protector has his eye upon this house.” 

“ Then I wonder he has not seen the 
owner, since you say he is here.” 

“ Faugh ! ’Tis folly to bandy words with a 
woman ! Ah, here is something ! ”—as a 
trooper was seen coming down the stairs 
leading Lady Travers. 

At the sight Cecily broke away from her 
captor, and, running to meet hex aunt, offered 
her arm as a support. 

“ What is the meaning of all this, Cecily ? ” 
asked the old lady. 

“ It means, aunt, that this gallant gentleman 
has brought us news of Cousin Hugh, since he 
asserts that he is here.” 

“ Hugh—here ? Where ? Why was I not 
informed ? ” 

“ Nay, madam, this young lady is too ready 
with her tongue, and by verbal quips has been 
endeavouring to deny the fact of her cousin’s 
presence here.” 

“ Then she did but speak the truth, sir. I 
have not seen my son for this many a long 
day. Would God I had ! But that he was 
with the army at Worcester we know full well, 
since he sent us word of the fact but a few 
days since.” 

“ You hear, sir ? ” 

“ Yes, I hear. But seeing is believing, and 
I will-” 

“ As you will, sir. The word of a lady 
counts nought Avith a soldier nowadays, it 
seems.” 

The officer gave a glance at the young girl 
as if about to frame a retort, but it may be 
the presence of Lady Travers deterred him, 
for with a shrug of the shoulders he turned to 
the troopers and bade one of them follow him 
upstairs, while the other remained as a guard 
over the ladies. This latter man—the one 
who had brought Lady Travers from her room 
—appeared to possess some shade of good 
feeling, for as soon as his officer had disap¬ 
peared he Avithdrew to the other side of the 
hall, leaAdng the ladies practically alone in 
front of the fire, Avhere they could converse 
undisturbed. 

Cecily, deeming it the wiser plan to appear 
as unconcerned as possible, informed her aunt, 
in a tone that could easily reach the sentry’s 
ears, hoAv her eATiiing stroll had been so rudely 
interrupted by the soldiers, and how she had 
been made a prisoner and detained in the hall 
Avhile the house was being searched. Lady 
TraA*ers, being totally unconscious of the near 
presence of her son, had nothing to conceal, 
and therefore, all unknoAvingly by Avhat she 
said, ably seconded Cecily’s efforts. It AA’as 
in this way the ladies coiwersed for some time, 
until the captain descended the stairs after 
Avhat, from his manner, had evidentl}^ been an 
unsuccessful search, Avhen Lady Travers plied 
him with questions as to her son’s fate. These 
he answered grudgingly, as though doubting 
their genuineness. 

Meanwhile the seiwants had been driven 
into the hall like a frightened flock of sheep, 
and were each interrogated in turn ; but tlieir 
ansAvers threAV no light on the subject, and the 
officer’s expression at the conclusion of the 
examination Avas more puzzled than at the 
commencement. He sent for Lieutenant 
Champneys, and on his arrival he could I'eport 
no better success than had attended his 
captain. Not a soul had been seen outside 
the building, sa\'e the grooms in the stable- 
yard ; the gardens, the park and the planta¬ 
tions had been seai'ched without a trace being 
found. There Averc no suspicious cii’cum- 
stances; no one seemed to Avish to conceal 
anything; no obstacles had been placed in 
the Avay, and yet, from certain infoi'ination 
possessed by the officer, he knew that Hugh 
Ti-avers, if he had not actually been in the 
house or grounds, had been A’eiy close to them. 
I-Ie was baffled. Fie had anticipated an easy 


capture, but instead of that the chances of one 
seemed to be receding each moment. Hugh 
Travers was not the only fugitive on whose 
head was set a price; there were others 
suspected of being in the neighbourhood, and 
it would be folly to sacrilice all for the sake of 
this one somewhat vague chance. Still he was 
piqued by Cecily’s taunts, and loth to own him¬ 
self defeated. At any rate, he would make 
one more effort. He himself would go round 
the outside of the Abbey, and Cecily should 
accompany him. The moon had risen by this 
time, and there was more light than when 
he had arrived. He might possibly to able 
to discover something, or the girl might 
betray herself in some way, though he was by 
no means so certain now as he had felt at 
first that she had anything to betray. 

Cecily offered no objection to his request 
for her company, and, having sent one of the 
maids for a wrap, they set out together. At 
first little was said by either of them, but then 
it occurred to the girl that the sound of her 
voice might act as a warning of danger to her 
cousin, if he were hiding anywhere near at 
hand, and she commenced to talk loudly and 
rapidly about anything that came into her 
mind. 

They were passing the front of the Abbey, 
and, as the faint moonlight fell upon the grey 
stone face, making the shadows that lingered 
in the corners still more deep, Cecily was 
pointing out the windows of the various 
rooms, and the Travers coat-of-arms carved 
above the doorway. “And higher up,” she 
continued, “ are two niches, in the one stands 
the figure of Abbot Swincow, the founder of 
the house, for, as its name must have informed 
you, sir, it was formerly a religious house, and 
] trust it is worthy of the designation now, 
though in a slightly diflerent sense; and in 

the other- Oh ! ”—and Cecily swayed, and 

almost fell, but the next moment caught the 
arm of her companion and steadied herself. 

“ Ah, what is it ? ” exclaimed the officer, 
looking round suspiciously. 

“ Forgive me,” said Cecily, looking on the 
ground as if seeking something. “ It was 
very sharp at the moment. A newly broken 
flint, I suppose. May I take your hand for 
a minute ? It is hard to see where one puts 
one’s foot in this light.” 

“ Certainly, madam,” said the officer, rather 
pleased than otherwise ; for, though a Puritan, 
he had an eye for a pretty face, more especially 
when no one was by to see him. “ I trust you 
feel better already ? ” 

“ I thank you, sir—yes.” 

“You were saying-” 

“ Ah, yes—about the niches. In one was 
placed the figure of Abbot Swincow, and in 
the other that of a Father Anthony, who was 
supposed to have aided him in the building 
and institution of the house. But they have 
suflfered much through time and weather, and 
now bear but small resemblance to theoriginals, 

1 trow.” 

“Asa true seiwant of the Lord Protector it 
is my duty to destroy such images, as contrary 
to the tables of the law, and being the 
work of men’s hands, but other business is 
to the fore at the moment, and the capture of 
rebels is a more meritorious employment than 
knocking off the heads of statues.” 

“ Doubtless, sir, and surely they will wait your 
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time, seeing it is some hundreds of years since 
they took up their position.” 

“ Cease jesting, maiden. Quips and cranks 
are not seemly in a woman, nor in a man 
either, seeing Ihe days are evil. You and I 
have got on better since you have bridled 
your tongue.” 

“As you will, sir; and now, if it be your 
pleasure, I will lead you to the gardens and 
stables.” 

“Ah, trooper! Any news.?”—as a figure 
apjwoached them from out the gloom. 

“ None, captain—not a living soul—not so 
much as a rabbit has crossed my path.” 

“ Is it so .? Keep your loins girt and your 
ears and eyes open, and we may yet prevail. 
Lead on, maiden.” 

Round the gardens, through the stables, up 
into the loft and store chambers went the 
captain and Cecily, the latter talking all the 
time, but in a lower tone and fin* more 
naturally than before the stumble on the 
gravel in front of the Abbey. 

At length the round was completed, and as 
the officer again entered the hall with Cecily, 
he said— 

“ Well, all has been done that can be done. 
The man I want is not here. Pie must have 
passed on, deeming it loo dangerous a spot 
wherein to rest. But I’ll have him yet.” 

“ That is as may be, sir. Still, in any case, 
I trust that you will not deem either my aunt 
or myself wanting in courtesy in aflbrding you 
all the help in our poor power in your search.” 

“ Nay, maiden. If I judge rightly, you have 
done all 5^011 can to aid the ruler of this realm. 
You have done your duty.” 

“I have,” thought" Cecily, though she 
merely bowed modestly and kept silence. 

“Trooper Piety, bid the lieutenant get the 
men together; we must away.” 

“ Not before you have supped with us, sir } ” 
said the courteous Lady Travers. “ Combe 
Abbey never turned away a hungry man, were 
he friend or enemy.” 

“ I thank you, madam—not to-night. There 
is work to be done, and the soldiers of the 
Lord think less of their stomachs than tlmir 
duty.” And going to the door, the officer 
\vatched the mounting of his men. 

It was then that Cecily found the oppor¬ 
tunity to whisper to one of the serving-men. 
“ Count how many there be, Roger, and then 
away to the village through the orchard and 
see if the numbers be the same there, and that 
they have left none behind to spy. Bring me 
word as soon as may be.” 

A few minutes later, and with a farewell 
salute, the officer led his men down the avenue, 
and peace once more reigned at Combe Abbey. 

It was after supper, and when Lady 
Travers had retired, that Roger returned. 

“ The number was the same, mistress, and 
I followed them a good two miles or more, 
and none fell out.” 

“That is well, Roger; then we may have 
peace again for a time. And now to bed, for 
we are all upset by this night intrusion.” 

But there was li'ttle sleep for Cecily. When 
all was quiet she stole down to the larder, 
and made up a packet of food, and with this, 
and a roll of twine in her hand, she quietly 
made her way on to the leads. “ Father An¬ 
thony must be starving,” she said to herself, 
as she fastened her parcel on to the string, and 
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then cautiously looked out over the parapet. 
The whole world seemed asleep in the waning 
moonlight. There was not a sound to be 
heard ; the lights in the village below were all 
extinguished; it was as though she stood on 
some eminence, gazing over an uninhabited 
land. Yet even thus the girl felt there v.'as 
need of care, and it was scarcely above a 
whisper that she breathed the words, “ Father 
Anthony! ” as she leant forward, and looked 
into the dark shadow below. 

“A blessing rest on your head whoever 
you may be I ” were the words that came up¬ 
wards in reply, almost like an echo. 

“It is I—Cecily. And I have somewhat for 
)^our sustenance, father, since vigils such as 
yours cannot be maintained without support.” 

“ And ’twill be right welcome, for I am 
famished and cold and cramped to boot.” 

The parcel was lowered, and again for a 
time there was silence, until at length came 
the direction — 

“ Draw up the cord, Cecily; I have 
finished, and now must away. The place is 
clear of the bloodhounds ? ” 

“ Yes. They are all gone onward ; Roger 
watched them half-way to Meerdale.” 

“ Then I will doable back on their tracks, 
and may yet get off with a whole skin. 
Think you Roger could biing a suit of 
peasant’s clothes to the hut in Varr AVood to¬ 
morrow evening ? ” 

“ (If a surety, yes.” 

“ Then bid him place it in the rafters above 
the door and return at once. He will not 
see me.” 

“ It shall be done.” 

“ My mother—does she know I am here ? ” 

“ No one knows but me.” 

“ Then tell her not of my coming. I hope 
to reach France, and if so will send you 
word. Till then tell her nothing. And now 
go ; you must be nigh .spent with what has 
taken place to-night. But ’twas bravely 
done, and has saved my neck. I heard everv 
word as 5^011 led that bear on his wild-goose 
chase. And you uttered no wiser one than 
the ‘ Oh ! ’ as you feigned to tread on some¬ 
thing sharp and hurt your foot. But away 
with you. AVe will talk of all this in happier 
days to come, please God. I would I could 
ki.ss you once. But it may not be. Keep a 
brave heart, little girl, and Father Anthony 
shall enjoy his own again in good time.” 

“ Farewell, Father Anthony, and the saints 
have you in their keeping ! ” 

And again there was silence over Combe 
Abbey, save for a rustling in the ivy. 

* * * * 

Alore years have passed, and merry England 
is itself once more. Laughter and mirth 
have ascended the throne side by side with 
the restored king. And nowhere in all the 
land is there more happiness than at Combe 
Abbey in the “ AA^est Countree.” The lord of 
the soil is home again, and the villagers are 
busy with evergi-eens and wreaths, since on 
the morrow he takes to wife his cousin, 
Cecily AVharton. And as the happy couple, 
seated side by .side with Lady Travers beneath 
the copper-beach, gaze on the old grey Abbey 
and the empty niche, their thoughts revert to 
the night when it afforded shelter to the 
second Father Anthony. 

[tuh kxd.] 
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PART II. 

The Swansea Works. 

The introduction of porcelain manufacture 
into the earthenware factory of Swansea was 
clue to Messrs. Hains & Co. towards the 
close of the last century; but it was of an 
inferior kind. In 1802 Mr. Dillwyn purchased 
the works, and in 1814 they had arrived at 
great perfection under the management of 
Billingsley. The former retired in 1813 and 
was succeeded by his son. The next year the 
porcelain manufacture was revived and carried 
on for about seven years very successfully; 
Baxter, an accomplished figure painter, having 
entered the service of Mr. Dillwyn, junior, 
and continuing with him for three years, but 
returning to the Worcester works in 1819. 

Dillwyn’s china seems to have been, as a 
rule, distinguished by the impressed or sten¬ 
cilled name (in red) “ Swansea,” also the 
tridents, as illustrated. 
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The factory was closed about the year 1820, 
John Rose of Coalport having purchased the 
plant and removed it to his own works. 

Sometimes the name “ Swansea ” is sten¬ 
cilled in red and sometimes impressed only. 
A very scarce mark is “ Dillwyn & Co.” ; also 
the two words stamped in capitals are enclosed 
in hues all round. 

Derbyshire Works. 

Derbyshire porcelain represents four different 
periods, the manufactory having been founded 
by William Duesbury, of Longton, Stafford¬ 
shire, in 1781. It was formed from the Bow 
and Chelsea china, the founder having pur¬ 
chased part of the plant of the former factory 
and the whole of the works of the latter, 
carrying on the Clielsea and Derby woiks 






CHINA MARKS. 

ENGLISH PORCELAIN. 

simultaneously. His son succeeded him in 
1788, taking Michael Kean into partnership; 
who ultimately disposed of the works to 
Robert Bloor (in 1815), at whose death they 
w’ere closed. But a small factory was opened 
by Locker, Bloor’s manager, which after¬ 
wards passed into the management of Messrs. 
Stevenson. Sharp, & Co., and then Stevenson 
& Hancock. In the hands of Robert Bloor 
the manufacture declined in excellence. 

The earliest mark is a “D” or the name 
“Derby” incised or painted in red. On the 
union of the works with those of Chelsea and 
Bow there was an indication of the combina¬ 
tion as seen in the second and third illustra¬ 
tions given (a “ D ” crossed horizontally by an 
anchor), and the crown was added above the 
anchor after the Royal visit in 1737, the 
mark being, as a general rule, painted in blue. 
The crown, crossed batons, dots, and letter 
“ D ” were painted diversely, sometimes in 
gold, blue, or puce, and subsequently in 
vermilion. Later on three Chinese marks 



were employed, known as “the potter’s 
stool,” the Sevres mark (a “ D ” in the centre 
and crown above), and the crossed swords of 
the Meissen factory. The batons in early use 
are now transformed into the swords by tlie 
present manufacturers, Stevenson & Hancock, 
and they have added their own initials ; the 
whole device (crown, swords, dots, and 
initials) surmounting the letter “D,” as will 
be seen in the last illustration. 

It was in the third epoch of the manufacture 
of what is distinguished as the “ Crown 
Derby,” that porcelain works were established 
in the same county by John Coke at Pinxton 
(near Alfreton), 1793-5. Fine transparent, 
soft paste was used there; but the factory 
was closed in 1812. The patterns distinguish¬ 
ing this ware was a small sprig copied from 
the Angouleme porcelain—such as a blue 
forget-me-not, or corntlower, and a gold sprig. 
At" Church-Gresley and at Winksworth (in 
the same country) there were other factories 
connected with the name of Gill, but undis¬ 
tinguished by any special marks. 

The counterfeit mark employed at times on 
the Worcester china was likewise used on 


genuine Derby work, a sign borrowed from 
the Meissen factory to which reference has 
been made. The Duke of Cumberland, Sir 
F. Fawkner, and Nicholas Sprimont (a 
Frenchman) were amongst the first pro¬ 
prietors, and were succeeded by the latter 
(Sprimont). 

As I observed, the Derby china manufacture 
passed through four periods or states of artistic 
development, the Duesbury being the first and 
best (1749), and then the younger Duesbury 
and Kean. Under the Bloor direction— 
lasting from 1815 to 1849—for some reason 
or other the artistic excellence declined. 

Bloor’s agent. Locker & Co., Stevenson, 
Sharp & Co., and Courtsay marked their 
work with their own names. The proprietors 
at the present time are Messrs. Stevenson 
Hancock, and they have ceased to use the old 
mark as regards the batons, and now employ 
hiked swords, and have added their initials 
(“ S ” and “H”) one on either side, as will 
be seen in the illustration. It may be well to 
observe that a six-pointed star, stamped in the 
centre, at the bottom of any article may be 
accepted as a Crown Derby mark. The porce¬ 
lain produced by Mr. Duesbury resembled the 
Venetian in the Cozzi period. 
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It would be impossible to enter into a 
detailed account of all the various marks that 
distinguish the Derby china; but I may 
observe, as regards the last given (in a square 
form), that it appears on a plate of Oriental 
pattern, the crown and letter “ D ” painted in 
red. The square is not always surmounted by 
the crown. The capital “ D ” in italic letter¬ 
ing surmounting the written name “Derby” 
is the early mark used before 1769, and is 
found on very old china. The “ N ” is an 
incised mark and is probably an indication 
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that the porcelain was produced in the old 
works in Nottingham Road; and when in 
1769 the Chelsea works were united to those 
of Derby, the union was indicated by the 
anchor of Chelsea crossing an italic capital of 
the letter “D.” Derby figures are generally 
very roughly marked with three round blotches 
underneath them and the number scratched 
on the clay. 

The Liverpool "Works. 

To Mr. Richard Chaffers—contemporary of 
Josiah Wedgwood—we owe the introduction 
of porcelain ware into the pottery factory in 
Liverpool in 1769. Of him, the latter said, 
“Mr. Chaffers beats us in all his colours.” 
After ten years’ work, having caught a fever 
from his manager Podmore, he died. 

Philip Christian became the leading potter 
after that, and he produced large china vases 
equal to Oriental work and of great perfection. 
His china is marked “Christian” in capital 
letters. 

John Pennington was specially celebrated 
for beautiful punch-bowls and for a very fine 
blue, for the recipe for making which he 
refused i,c^o guineas from a Staffordshire 
house. His business began in 1760 and 
lasted for thirty years. His mark was “P” 
“p”or his name in capital letters. He had 
been apprenticed to Josiah Wedgwood, thence 
he went to Worcester as foreman and chief 
artist to Flight & Barr, before he conducted 
the woiks at Liverpool. 

Pennington carried on the cliina manufacture 
in Liverpool from 1760 to 1790. And, prior 
to him, I may name the fiictory of W. Reid 

Co., ot Castle Street, Liverpool, whose 
principal manufactures were in all descriptions 
of blue and white said to have been as good 
as any produced elsewhere in England. 


Chaffers w\as drawing soap-rock from Mullion 
(Cornwall) in 1756 in preparation for the 
manufacture, even before Cookworthy of 
Plymouth had produced his hard-paste porce¬ 
lain. 

Besides the Penningtons and Philip Chris¬ 
tian, Barnes, Abbey, Mort, Case and Simpson 
are all names celebrated in the Liverpool 
factory and in the neighbourhood. 

The Lowestoft Porcelain. 

The Lowestoft manufactory in Suffolk was 
founded by Hewlin Luson, Esq., in 1756 and 
erected on his own estate in the first instance 
at Gunton Hall. 

H 75 Lowestoft porcelain had attained 
great perfection. Hard paste was then intro¬ 
duced, after a period of twenty years of the 
use of the soft, which was of fine quality. The 
hard was of very thick substance, but with a 
fine glaze. 

So close was the resemblance acquired to 
Oriental porcelain at this factory that it was 
difficult for the general observer to distinguish 
between them, which difficulty was enhanced 
by the fact that no mark was ever used as it 
was an object with the proprietors to make 
their work pass for genuine Oriental ware. 
\ et there were certain peculiarities in style 
and colouring which were sufficient to betray 
their origin.^ Amongst these the prevalence 
of the rose in the declaration of a very large 
proportion of the china often served to identify 
it, being painted by Thomas Rose. The 
flower was generally'pink and represented as 
having fallen froih the stem. The most 
difficult of recognition amongst the varieties 
of Lowestoft china are the examples in white 
and blue. 

Amongst other designs, the “fan and 
feather ” pattern was striking in character in 


imitation of the Capo di Monte; painted in 
blue, purple, and red, and often in diaper 
work in gold and colours. Here also a \'ery 
fine egg-shell china was produced bearing 
delicately-painted ciphers, coats of arms, crests 
and scrolls, and designs in pink camaieu, 
with highly-finished gold borders, pearled with 
colours; also dessert services with raised 
mayflowers on blue and white grounds and 
pierced sides; transfer-painting being also 
in use. 

As every description of device taken from 
nature, including Oriental figures and other 
designs, was j)roduced at this factory, it is 
impossible to describe them all. I may here 
observe that a china teapot of the distinctive 
“owl service” pattern was recently sold for 
upwards of ^50. 

ihe revival of the works after the opposition 
raised to them in Luson’s time by the London 
manufacturers was due to Messrs. ‘Walker, 
Browne, senior and junior, Aldred, and Rich- 
man, and Allen, who carried on a large trade 
with Holland. 

The ultimate closure of the works was due 
to a disastrous combination of circumstances, 
which took place about 1803-4. There was 
a decline in the art some few years ]‘)reviously. 
It became too showy and over-gilded. 

I said that the Lowestoft manufixctory had 
no distinctive mark, nevertheless some pieces 
may be found bearing the painted initials 
“F. R.” ill capital . letters, standing for 
“Frederick Rex” (the Great), and two other 
examples of marking are those of a head of 
Chiist, which is inscribed “ R. Allen, Lowes¬ 
toft, aged 88, 1832,” and a teapot (in hard 
paste) of Oriental design has the name 
“Allen” surmounting “Lowestoft,” painted 
m red underneath it. 

(To he continued.) 


ABOUT PEGGY SAVILLE. 


By JESSIE MAXSERGH (Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey), Author of “A Girl in Springtime,” 


“Sisters Three,” etc. 



CHAPTER VI. 

AVEEK after 
this, Mrs. Sa- 
ville came to 
pay her fare¬ 
well visit before 
sailing- f 0 r 
India. Mother 
and daug'hter 
went out for a long'walk 
in the morning, and re¬ 
tired to the drawing¬ 
room together for the 
afternoon. There was 
much that they wanted 
to say to each other, 
yet for the most part 
they were silent, Peggy sitting with her 
head on her mother’s shoulder, and 
Mrs. Saville’s arms clasped tightly round 
her. Every now and then she stroked 
the smooth brown head, and sometimes 
Peggy raised her lips and kissed the 
cheek which leant against her own, but 
the sentences came at long intervals. 

“ If I were ill, mother—a long illness, 
would you come ? ” 

“ On wings, darling ! As fast as boat 
and train could bring me.” 

“ And if you were ill ? ” 

‘‘ I should send for 3'’ou if it were 


within the bounds of possibility, I pro¬ 
mise that ! You must write often, 
Peggy—long, long letters. Tell me all 
you do, and feel, and think. You will 
be almost a woman when we meet again. 
Don’t grow up a stranger to me, 
darling.” 

“Every week, mother! I’ll write 
something each day, and then it will be 
like a diary. I’ll tell you every bit of 
mylife. ...” * 

“ Be a good girl, Peggy. Do all you 
can for Mrs. Asplin, who is so kind to 
)'ou. She will give you what mone}" you 
need, and if at an}'time you should want 
more than your ordinary allowance, for 
presents or any special purpose, just tell 
her about it, and she will understand. 
You can have anything in reason ; I 
want you to be happy. Don’t fret, 
dearie. I shall be with father, and the 
time will pass. In three years I shall 
be back again, and then, Peg, then, 
how happy we shall be I Only three 
years.” 

Peggy shivered and was silent. Three 
years seem an endless space when one 
is young. She shut her eyes and pon¬ 
dered drearily upon all that would 
happen before the time of separation was 
passed. She would be seventeen, nearly 
eighteen a young lady who wore dresses 


down to her ankles, and did up her hair. 
This was the last time, the very, very 
last time when she would be a child iii 
her mother’s arms. The new relation¬ 
ship might be nearer, sweeter, but it 
could never be the same, and the very 
sound of the words “the last time” 
sends a pang to the heart. 

Half an hour later the carriage drove 
up to the door. Mr. and Mrs. Asplin 
came into the room to say a few words 
of faiewell, and then left Peg'g}^ to see 
hei mother off. I here were no words 
spoken on the way, and so quietly did 
they move that Robert had no suspicion 
that an3''one was near as he took off his 
shoes in the cloak-room opening off the 
hall. He tossed his cap on to a nail, 
picked up his book, and was just about to 
sail}'forth, when the sound of a woman’s 
voice sent a chill through his veins. 
1 he tone of the voice was low, almost a 
whisper, 3^et he had never in his life 
heard anything so thrilling* as its in¬ 
tense and 3 ^earning tenderness. “Oh, my 
Peggy I ” it said. “ My little Peggy I ” 
And then, as in reply, came a low moan¬ 
ing sound, a feeble bleat like that of a 
little lamb torn from its mother’s side. 
Robert charged back into the cloak¬ 
room, and kicked savagely at the boots 
and shoes which were scattered about 
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the floor, his lips pressed together, and 
his brows meeting in a straight black 
line across his forehead. Another min¬ 
ute and the carriage rolled away. He 
peeped out of the door in time to see a 
little figure fly cut into the driving rain, 
and walking slowly towards the school¬ 
room came face to face with Mrs. 
Asplin. 

“ Gone ? ” she inquired sadly. “ Well, 
I’m thankful it is over. Poor little dear, 
where is she ? Flown up to her room, I 
suppose. We’ll leave her alone until tea- 
time. It will be the truest kindness.” 

“Yes,” said Robert vaguely. He was 
afraid that the good lady would not be 
so willing to leave Peggy undisturbed if 
she knew her real whereabouts, and was 
determined to say nothing to undeceive 
her. He felt sure that the girl had hid¬ 
den herself in the summer-house at the 
bottom of the garden, and a nice damp 
mouldy retreat it would be this afternoon, 
with the rain driving in through the open 
window, and the creepers dripping on 
the walls. Just the place in which to 
sit and break your heart and catch 
rheumatic fever with the greatest pos¬ 
sible ease and comfort. And yet Robert 
said no word of warning to Mrs. Asplin. 
Pie had an inward conviction that if any 
one were to go to the rescue that person 
should be himself, and that he, more 
than anyone else, would be able to 
comfort Peggy in her affliction. He 
sauntered up and down the hall until the 
coast was clear, and then dashed once 
more into the cloak-room, took an 
Inverness coat from a nail, a pair of 
goloshes from the floor, and sped rapidly 
clown the garden-path. In less than 
two minutes he had reached the summer¬ 
house and was peeping cautiously in at 
the door. Yes ; he was right. There 
sat Peggy, with her arms stretched out 
before her on the rickety table, her 
shoulders heaving with long, gasping 
sobs. Her fingers clenched and un¬ 
clenched themselves spasmodically, and 
the smooth little head rolled to and fro 
in an abandonment of grief. Robert 
stood looking on in silent misery. He 
had a boy’s natural hatred of tears, 
and of anything like a scene, and his 
first impulse was to turn tail, go back to 


the house, and send someone to take 
his place, but even as he stood hesitat¬ 
ing he shivered in the chilly damp, and 
remembered the principal reason of his 
coming. He stepped forward and 
dropped the cloak over the bent shoul¬ 
ders, whereupon Peggy started up and 
turned a scared white face upon him. 

“Who, who—oh ! it is you! What 
do you want ? ” 

“ Nothing. I saw you come out, and 
thought you would be cold. I brought 
y; u out my coat.” 

“ I don’t want it; I am quite warm. 

I came here to be alone.” 

“I know; I’m not going to bother. 
Mrs. Asplin thinks you are in your room, 
and I didn’t tell her that I’d seen you go 
out. But it’s damp. If you catch cold 
your mother will be sorry.” 

Peggy looked at him thoughtfully, and 
there was a glimmer of gratitude in her 
poor tear-stained eyes. 

“Yes; I p-p-romised to be careful. 
You are very kind, but I can’t think of 
anything to-night. I am too miserably 
wretched.” 

“ I know ; I’ve been through it. I 
was sent away to a boarding-school 
when I was a little kid of eight, and I 
howled myself to sleep every night for 
weeks. It is worse for you, because you 
are older, but you will be happy enough 
in this place when you get settled. Mrs. 
Asplin is a brick, and we have no end of 
fun. It is ever so much better than 
being at school, and, I say, you mustn’t 
mind what Mellicent said the other night. 
She’s a little muff, always saying the 
wrong thing. We were only chaffing 
when we said you were to be our fag. 
We never really meant to bully you.” 

“ You c-couldn’t if you t-tried,” stam¬ 
mered Peggy brokenly, but with a flash 
of her old spirit which delighted her 
hearer. 

“No ; of course not. You can stand 
up for yourself; I know that very well. 
But look here. I’ll make a compact if 
you will. Let us be friends. I’ll stick 
to you and help you when you need it, 
and you stick to me. The other girls 
have their brother to look after them, but 
if you want anything done, if anyone is 
cheeky to 3mu and you want him kicked, 


for instance, just come to me and I’ll do 
it for you. It’s all nonsense about being 
a fag, but there are lots of things you 
could do for me if you would, and I’d be 
awfully grateful. We might be partners 
and help one another*-” 

Robert stopped in some embarrass¬ 
ment, and Peggy stared fixedly at him, 
the pale face peeping out from the folds 
of the Inverness coat. She had stopped 
crying, though the tears still trembled 
on her eyelashes, and her chin quivered 
in uncertain fashion. Her eyes dwelt on 
the broad forehead, the overhanging 
brows, the square, massive chin, and 
brightened with a flash of approval. 

“You are a nice boy,” she said 
slowly. “ I like you! You don’t really 
need my help, but you thought it would 
cheer me to feel that I was wanted. 
Yes; I’ll be your partner, and I’ll be of 
real use to 3mu yet. You’ll find that out, 
Robert, before you have done with me.” 

“All right, so much the better. I 
hope you will, but you know you can’t 
expect to have your own wa3'’ all the 
time. I’m the senior partner, and you 
will have to do what I tell you. Now I 
say it’s damp in this hole, and you 
ought to come back to the house at 
once. It’s enough to kill you to sit in 
this draught.” 

“ I’d rather like to be killed. I’m 
tired of life. I shouldn’t mind dying a 
bit.” 

“ Humph ! ” said Robert shortly. 
“ Jolty cheerful news that would be for 
your poor mother when she arrived at 
the end of her journey. Don’t be so 
selfish. Now, then, up you get. Come 
along to the house.” 

“ I wo-” Peggy began, then sud¬ 

denly softened, and glanced apologeti- 
call3^ into his face. “ Yes, I will, because 
you ask me. Smuggle me up to my 
room, Robert, and don’t, don’t, if you 
love me, let Mellicent come near me ! 
I couldn’t stand her chatter to-night! ” 

“ She will have to fight her way over 
m3^ dead bod3q” said Robert firml3q and 
Peggy’s sweet little laugh quavered out 
on the air. 

“Nice boy!” she repeated heartily. 
“ Nice boy, I do like you ! ” 

{ 7 o he coniimied.) 



-IN MINE HOUSE.” 


By LINA ORMAN COOPER, Author of “The King’s Daughters,” etc. 


PART I. 

ITS CUPBOARDS. 

Mine house is not an old-fashioned, pictur¬ 
esque one ; it boasts of no mullioned windows 
or deep embrasures. It is like hundreds of 
others to be found scattered over England— 
Iiuilt after the same plan and decorated after 
the same fashion. It stands in a street, and 
is reduplicated on every hand like a cardboard 
expanding toy. It draws a peaked gable roof 
over its red brick face, and has no originality 
to awake attention. 


In one thing only is mine house unique. 
Its general architecture it owes to its builder, 
its cupboards to a certain little old lady who 
lived therein for many years. Every spot has 
been utilised, and I rejoice in the most com¬ 
fortable interior it is possible to imagine. 
“ A place for everything and everything in 
its place ” is a motto easily followed in this 
mine house. 

Nowadays most matrons have wakened to 
the delights of a well-cuphoarded “manio,” 
or abiding-place. The first thing looked for 
in taking a new house is its capabilities in this 


direction. The long-headed woman values 
every recess and corner as a possible press. 
She knows a few shillings spent in i^ine- 
boards, hooks, curtains, and locks, can trans¬ 
form dust-collecting angles into dust-resisting 
receptacles. With a little forethought and 
contrivance, our carpenter can be so super¬ 
intended that .such work need not be made 
into “fixtures”—sliding grooves and panels, 
a few’ staples and screw’s, insure easily taken- 
dow’n w'ardrobes, and need not strain the 
purse of even a frequent flitter. 

The first necessary cupboard in mine house 
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is the linen press. This should, if possible, 
he built over those unseemly hot-water pipes 
which supply the bath from our kitchen 
boiler. There should be graduated shelves in 
it—wide ones to hold sheets, narrow ones for 
table napkins, d’oyleys, etc. Every shelf 
should be neatly lined with white paper, and 
one at least must have linen laps to tie over 
our least-used napeiy. Plenty of lavender 
bags—measuring the length of the press— 
sliould be placed everywhere ; not tiny satchel¬ 
like things, which rumple into corners and 
get mislaid, but at least a yard in length and 
just as wide as each shelf. 

On the door should be pasted a list of the 
linen stored in this our press. This list varies 
much in each house; but I will tell you what 
I consider absolutely necessary only. First, 
there should be six Irish linen tablecloths for 
parlour use and three breakfast cloths ; six 
line table-napkins for every member of the 
family. For kitchen wear, three smaller 
coarser cloths are required, and, if you wish 
to inculcate habits of nicety in your maids, 
three napkins apiece must be provided. This 
allows for one in use, one at the laundry, and 
one in reserve. Half-a-dozen fringed tea- 
cloths, half-a-dozen sideboard slips, a couple of 
dozen oval, round, and scpiare d’oyleys, and the 
embellishment of the dining-table is secured. 

We next come to the sleeping rooms. In 
our press we must number three pair of sheets 
for each bed—each upper one frilled and 
embroidered with our monogram. These 
sheets may be of twilled cotton, but their 
accompanying fellow slips must be of linen. 
Linen Avears better, looks better, and feels 
nicer than cotton. There should be six to 
each single bed. Cash’s hem-stitched frilling 
gives a dainty linish to these slips, and will 
Avear as long as the linen. Beside the bed- 
linen should lie chamber-tOAA^els ; of these it is 
nice to have several dozen, Avith different 
borders, Avhen possible, so that each room 
may keep to its oAvn set. Cheap towels are 
most expensive in the long run ; those flimsy 
honeycomb ones requiring incessant laundry- 
ing. Buy good huckaback, or satin diaper, 
and beautify them AA’ith marking initials in 
cross stitch. This is easily done by tacking a 
small square of coarse canvas into the corner 
and Avithdrawing its strands after Avorking. 
Ingram cottons of all colours can now be 
bought for this Avork; the red Avears and 
Avashes best. 

Our dressing-tables also claim a niche in 
our linen press. Three sets of covers being 
necessary for each. 

At the very top of our press, it is Avell to 
have some very Avide shelves fixed. They will 
be overhead, so may jut out into the room. 
In this cupboard—lined Avith brown holland, 
and scented Avith camphor balls—Ave shall do 
Avell to store spare blankets in the summer, 
doAvn quilts Avhen not in use, and any straAv 
pilloAvs. They Avill ahvays be Avarm and 
ready for immediate service, as the hot-AA^ater 
pipes Avill keep them AA^ell aired. 

So much about furnishing our linen press. 
The replenishment of it should be constant. 
Even Avhen we use our dozens of toAvels in 
rotation, they A\dll Avear out, and it is necessary 
to keep up the stock by occasional purchases. 
Careful mending, too, is necessary. No 
pillow-slips minus buttons or tapes, no tiny 
hole in a tablecloth, should be seen in a Avell- 
kept linen press. AVhen sheets Avear thin, 
they should be split in half, sides brought to 
the centre, and the A\mrn edges hemmed. 
When constant folding brings frays in a 
tablecloth, the laundress should be directed 
to fold them across instead of lengtliAvays. 
This Avill double the life of our finest diaper. 
Towels, when ragged, can be doubled and 
made into bath cloths and chamber rubbers ; 
loops of tape attached aauII be useful for hanging 
in place. ^ 


‘‘IN NINE HO USE! 

The next cupboard claiming attention in 
mine house is the crockery one. Here are 
stored cups and saucers, plenty of spare glass, 
Avater-jugs and crofts. It is Avell to keep in 
this press extra lamp-chimneys and gas-globes. 
Best dessert dishes, too, should be placed on 
the top shelf and any ornaments not in daily 
use. 

Hanging presses are a great boon to the tidy 
houseAvife. One for spare dresses should be 
built on any landing large enough. American 
pegs screwed into the Avail oA’er a sheet of 
Avell-stretched holland answer the purpose of 
skirt-hanging. To each of them should be 
tied a double AA’idth of the same material 
to Avrap round our silk and muslin robes. 
Sometimes bags, forty-six inches long, are 
preferred to draAv over the skirt and to hang 
Avith it from a peg. With these bags it is 
unnecessary to have doors to this cupboard, 
as their use is a safeguard against dust, even 
if a curtain only be hung in front of the 
recess. 

A remnant cupboard is not ahvays met 
Avith, but Avdiat a boon it is in mine house. 
My old lady had one fixed in a spare room. 
A top shelf is ready for rolls of Avail paper, 
remnants of curtains, calicoes, and flannels, 
old square of blanket fit for scouring purposes, 
old linen for dust-cloths fill its pigeon-holes, 
Avhilst a rag-bag of red twill hangs below all, 
and is stuffed Avith scraps too small to be 
rolled or folded. 

A medicine cupboard is a necessity in mine 
house. One hung not higher than one’s head 
is best. This should be divided in half; one 
partition provided Avith a A\^ell-locked door, the 
other protected only by a curtain. In this 
latter portion may be kept narroAV and wide 
bandages, goldbeater’s skin, and sticking 
plaster, cotton-Avool, and a pair of scissors, 
some strong thread and tape, vaseline and 
powder. In the locked part all the fiimily 
jfliarmacopoeia must be secluded. “ Poisons ” 
should be printed legibly on the door, and the 
Icey should never leave our own chatelaine. 
HaA-e in this a bottle of sweet nitre for 
feverishness, and some pilules of aconite; 
spirits of camphor for a cold, and a scrcAv of 
lump sugar; a two-ounce l)ottle of castor 
oil Avith an old teaspoon near it, spongia, 
Ipecacuanha Avine, and syrup of squills ready 
for croup ; a tin of linseed, another of 
mustaid, a flask of SAveet oil, a bottle each of 
eucalyptus, cam]:)horated oil and gl3Terine; 
belladonna tincture for sore throats; carron 
or green oil for a burn ; and liquorice 
poAvder or Cascara pellets for consti])ation. 
In mine house all these things are neces- 
saiy, and should be found in the medicine 
cupboard. 

A jam press is a nice addition to our 
houseAAufe’: corner. Every pot of marmalade 
or jelly should have a label on it stating Avhen 
it AA^as made. 

“ Raspbeiry jam. 

No. I boiling, 

July 20th, 1899.” 

In a dry situation there is no need to cover 
each crock. If Avell boiled and made of fresh 
sound fruit, it should “jell ” enough to keep 
AA'ithout excluding air. A sheet of neAvspaper 
laid over the roAvs of j)ots is all my old lady 
ever thought necessary for her home-made 
jam. But then her jam press had air-holes 
bored in the door. These were masked Avith 
finest Avire netting, and eflectually prevented 
mouldiness. 

A boot cupboard lengthens the lives of all 
our bottines. Tavo shelves about tAVO feet 
apart should be protected in front Avith a 
chintz curtain hanging from tiny lings to a 
brass pole. Every pair of boots should be 
kept here, protected from dust and ready for 
Avear. Trees fitted into each are really 
economical, as they double the existence of all 


outdoor footgear. Damp boots, too, can be 
filled Avith oats, and dry sloAvly in this cup¬ 
board, instead of being hardened and shrivelled 
over the kitchen range. 

Of course a store press is a sine qiid non 
in mine house. I do not keep this locked, 
for servants should be trusted in a family 
Here everything likely to be Avanted in an 
emergency is kept—tins of salmon, herrings 
and tomatoes, collared head,y!><?^(? de foie grasy 
corned beef, pickles and chutnees, potted 
meats, bottled fruit for pies, capers, peppers, 
spices, lentils by the stone, and all farinaceous 
preparations; soap by weight cut up and 
dried, currents washed and picked ready for 
use, raisins, sultanas, soda in a sack, etc., 
etc. In order to keep these things really 
nice and fresh, stone jars with covers are ll/e 
best to put them in. But when these proA^e 
too expensive, Avide-mouthed pickle bottles 
may be used, labelled clearly so that their 
contents are recognised at once. Flour should 
be kept in a tub, apples and sugar in casks. 
This store cu])board must be cleared out once 
a month, its shelves SAv^ept doAvn, and fresh 
lining paper put there on them. It is easy 
then to note where our supply is running 
short, and to supplement it, easy to see Avhere 
a bag has burst, or bottle is leaking, and to 
substitute other ones. 

A midtinn in pari>o cupboard is one of the 
comforts in mine house. Here, under lock 
and key, are kept spare dozens of cotton, 
spools, papers of needles, boxes of pins, both 
hair and dress, tapes aad measures, paper and 
envelopes, pens by the gross, and pencils by 
the score. These can often be picked up at 
sales for next to nothing, and a constant 
supply of such necessities is at hand. 

A carpenter’s cupboard is a boon to every 
household. In mine house one is fitted up in 
a tiny closet under the stairs. So many 
little things go Avrong in the frameAvork of 
oin* homes—locks groAv stiff, handles come off, 
Avindow cords break, nails AA^ant driving. 
Hoav well it is Avhen the mistress of a house 
can Avield hammer and gimlet and screAvdriver; 
and yet how often are such tools missing 
Avhen required. In my carpenter’s cupboard 
there is ahvays a heavy-headed, light-handled 
little hammer for adjusting carpets or putting 
in tacks; also a coal-hammer for heavier Avork. 
Here a gimlet may be found, and several 
different-sized scrcAvdrivers, a box of assorted 
nails; hooks and screws are also found there 
when wanted. A small sharpening plate and 
flask of oil for keeping the family couch in 
easy trim, a smoothing jolane and saAA'^, Avire 
nails and coils of thin cord, a pair of pincers, 
and a good knife. I find a stitch in time 
in carpentering saves more than the proverbial 
nine. 

And noAA'’ I think I have told you about 
most of the cupboards in mine house, and 
Avhat is found therein. I haA^e not described 
the housemaid’s closet Avith its hairbroom, its 
pope’s head, its tAvig, its besom, its dustpan 
and brush, or its other et ceteras. Every 
mistress of a fiimily knoAvs Avhat is required 
therein, only let me suggest that her usual 
feather-head dusting-brush should be con¬ 
spicuous by its absence. NeA’er Avas so sense¬ 
less a plan devised for flicking particles from 
one place to another as that same feather 
AAfliisk. Let the housemaid have plenty of 
damp dusters at hand, and germ-pregnant 
dust AAnll be efFectualh'^ removed. 

I liaA^e omitted, too, all account of the 
butler’s pantry. Houses noAvadays that keep 
such an official are goA’erned by a housekeeper, 
and not by the mistress herself. Besides, I 
am writing about small establishments in 
Avhich Avomen do the Avork. For that reason, 
my next paper Avill be all about the ingle- 
nooks in mine house, and how to economise 
these. 


{To he coniiniied.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

Kathkrine.— We can tell you all about your com¬ 
plaint, for we can speak from personal experience, 
havinj? been liable to the condition for many 5-ears. 
The disease is called herpes labialis.” It is one 
of a large group of affections which consist of small 
blisters on a red base and occur on various parts of 
the body. That variety of herpes which occurs on 
the side of the trunk is called herpes zoster or 
shingles. Herpes labialis is a very common com¬ 
plaint. It frequently recurs in those liable to it 
and often occurs on both sides of the mouth at 
once. It is very erratic and scarcely ever occupies 
the same site in two or more successive attacks. 
Of its cause we know but little. It is very common 
in typhoid fever and other infectious diseases, and 
is almost constantl5' present in pneumonia. In 
some people it occurs after every slight disturbance 
of digestion, after alterations of diet, or after change 
of residence from one place to another. It fre¬ 
quently recurs at regular intervals of time. Its 
origin is unquestionably nervous. It begins with a 
sharp smarting pain in a limited region of the lips 
or chin. The smarting increases, the place gets 
red, and in a few hours vesicles make their appear¬ 
ance. In a day or two the vesicles dry up and a 
scab forms which eventually drops off, leaving a 
red mark which persists for a week or more. It is 
purely superficial and never leaves a scar. To 
prevent this condition is by no means easy. Find 
out, if possible, what causes it, and then, if you can 
remov-e the cause, the condition will probably 
cease. During an attack, thickly dust the place 
over with zinc oxide and cover it with cotton wool. 
No drug has the slightest ett'cct on the condition, 
and indeed the same may be said of every form of 
treatment. I.ike so many other nervous diseases, 
it runs its course uninfluenced by treatment. Often 
the liability to the condition disappears as if by 
magic and never again returns. 

T^Iarguerita.— No, there is not any danger in thread¬ 
worms. An injection of salt and water will remove 
them. A dose of one grain of santonin followed by 
a mild purge is sometimes sufficient to get rid of 
them. 

One in Trouble. —Of course, if a person next door 
contracted typhoid fever from bad drains, you do 
stand a risk of catching the disease from the same 
source. T5-phoid fever is not infectious in the 
usual sense of the term ; that is, it is not caught 
from one person b}- another. Washing the soiled 
linen of typhoid patients ma}* produce the disease 
unless the clothes have been disinfected. If the 
vegetables that you grow are cooked before you eat 
them, they will not produce typhoid,for the organism 
of typhoid is killed by boiling water. If the men 
have not yet removed the old pipes from your 
garden, 5-ou should certainly complain to the 
sanitary inspector of the district about it, and have 
the pipes removed at once, for the}- are not onl}* 
unsightly but positively dangerous, both to yourself 
and to the whole neighbourhood. 

A Lover of the “ G.O.P.”—Irregular action of the 
heart may be due to weakness, an.'cmia, indigestion, 
or true heart disease. Of course by irregular action 
of the heart you mean perceptible, irregular 
thumpings of the heart—what we usually call palpi¬ 
tation, in fact. You 5-ourself cannot tell whether 
your heart is beating regularly or not, unless you 
are a ph5-sician. P>y far the commonest cause of 
palpitation is indigestion, and infinitely the rarest 
cause is heart disease. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

M. C. F. (Bristol).—!Many thanks for 5-our card. We 
have already corrected the error of our corre¬ 
spondent, A. S. C. D., about B. M. 

Crimson Rambler. —We should advise 5-ou to read 
Mrs. Watson’s articles on “ What are the County 
Councils doing for girls?” in The Girl’s Own 
Paper for ^larch, Jul5-, August, and September, 
1887. There is a domestic economy school at 
Northampton where girls can obtain board, lodg¬ 
ing, and thorough practical instruction in cooker5'. 
This would perhaps be the nearest to 5’ou. Fifteen 
free studentships are offered for competition, but if 
5-0U did not gain one, the sum 5-ou mention would 
probably be more than enough. Write for full 
details to B5-ron R. Simpson, Esq., County Hall, 
Northampton. Opportunities simply abound in all 
directions for the training 5-011 require, and space 
would fail us to enumerate them all, but we may 
just add that the cost of training at the London 
National Training School of Cookery, Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W., is thirteen guineas for the full 
course of twent5--four weeks. The papers we men¬ 
tion will supply every detail. 

Dorothy. —We should advise you also to consult 
Mrs. Watson’s articles. The Clerk, Technical 
Instruction Committee, Y'est hiding Offices, Wake¬ 
field, may help 5-ou if you write to him. You might 
also write to the Secretary of Girton College, Miss 
Kensington, 83, Gloucester Terrace, H5'de Park, 
London, requesting information. 

Fosbury. —The character of Tom Thurnall appears 
in Tivo ]ears Affo, by Charles Kingsley. The 
book is a charming and beautiful one, and will 
never be “ old-fashioned ” in the deprcciator5* 
sense. 

Betsy Trotwood. —i. In the bars of organ music 
5-ou enclose, the bass notes are played on the 
pedals. 2. A turn placed over a chord means that 
the top note of the chord is plaved as a turn. 

Bongie’s Friend. —i. We should advise you to write 
to the poetess 5-ou name through the publishing 
office of the paper. 2. Your English writing is very 
good. “ Comply ” is a better word than “ agree ” 
with my desire, and Mr. is always written in the 
abbreviated form, but you express yourself ex¬ 
cellently. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

jMiss jM. H. Coupland, 12, Crescent Parade, Ripon 
—a teacher, fond of literature and music—would 
like a German correspondent, each writing in the 
language of the other. 

Gertrude Padfield, Blrtsmorton Court, nearTewkes- 
bury, Worcestershire, wishes to correspond with a 
French girl, who is requested to send her name and 
address. 

G.anseblu.mchen. —A German girl would like to 
e.xchange letters with an Italian girl, a French girl, 
and an English girl, living in London. Her greatest 
wish would be to find an Italian correspondent. 
Would those who like to answer please give their 
address. 

Miss Valentine Massaria, .S. Moise 2243, Venice, 
would like to correspond with an English girl of 
good family of about her own age (16) or a little 
older ; both to write in English. 

Miss K. L. A., c/o the jMisses Thompson, Orgill 
House, 15, Goldsmith Road, King’s Heath, 
Birmingham, would like a French lady corre¬ 
spondent between twenty and thirty years of age. 


J. A.—Cruet-stands have long been relegated to the 
side-board, and from thence handed round by the 
footman or waitress. Pepper, salt and mustard are 
placed at the corners of the dinner table, together 
with tablespoons. Ham and chicken patties, and 
mince-pies, are generally placed on dish papers 
(with stamped borders) in plated dishes. Eggs 
(boiled) and hot chestnuts folded in a napkin in a 
deep pudding dish, or a bowl with a stand, such as 
is used for fruit. 

Florence P)Enton. —i. Longfellow’s Poems are far 
preferable to those others to which you refer; which 
are ver5- rough and sometimes obscure. .So 5-ou 
have lost nothing by inability to purchase them.— 
2. Old red and black English stamps have a certain 
value, and this depends on the letters on the corners. 
The water-mark also must be consulted, which may 
be seen by holding the stamp up to the light. This 
was sometimes a crown or a star, or a crown sur¬ 
mounting two “C’s”; for India, an elephant’s head; 
Jamaica, a pineapple, etc. It is called a “ water¬ 
mark ” as it was produced b5- very small jets of 
water projected in the stamp, which washed away 
minute fragments of paper and thinned it in the 
outline pattern required. These water-marks and 
the corner letters were employed to protect the 
Government from forgery. These letters varied in 
their selection and combination ; and if 5-011 had 
examined a whole sheet of them 5-ou would have 
discovered that no two stamps had a similar ar¬ 
rangement of letters. A little “ Handbook for a 
Collector of Postage Stamps,” by W. T. Ogilvie, 
would help you. Swan, .Sonnenschein & Co., Pater¬ 
noster Row, E.C., would also assist 5-ou. We are 
glad our paper pleases you so much. 

I. W. L. inquires what can be done to relieve, or 
save the flesh from burning through an accidental 
sprinklingofvitriol. It cannot be too much impressed 
on those who have occasion to emplo5-so dangerous a 
liquid, that no application of water should be made. 
It is that combination of liquids that burns into 
the flesh. Wipe off the vitriol, or any other such 
burning liquid, with a perfectly dry cloth at once, 
and no injur5- will follow. The application of 
common chalk on the place will likewise prevent 
burning. Wipe thoroughl5-, and then rub in the 
chalk before venturing to wash it at the time of 
5-our next ablutions. 

Margaret.— It is quite true that there are blue, 
green, 5-ellow or sand-coloured, and red diamonds ; 
for the colour is no absolute guide to the nature of 
the gem. There are green sapphires, white ones, 
and some of a yellowish, or grey hue. There are 
also black or grey pearls, and it is only the compo¬ 
sition of the gem that determines its class. 

IMji.dred March ant. —There is a book on Orchids 
for Amateurs, which is greatly commended by the 
Gardener's Chronicle, and published at 170, .Strand, 
W.C. It is b}-James Britten, F.L.S., and W. H. 
Gower. It would be sent carriage free. The 
illustrations are excellent. 

LIaori.— Certainl5-, you must not touch meat, nor a 
bone with your fingers when eating. You should 
clean 5-our teeth both morning and night, at least; 
three times would be better, and requisite for those 
who wear false teeth on a plate. Your writing is 
vcr5- neat and legible. 

Four Girls. —See our Extra Christmas Number for 
what you ask. 

White Heather. —We do not believe in the so-called 
science of palmistr5-. 


THE GIRL’S OWN QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS COMPETITION. 


Full details of this Competitum, veith its 
prizes and certificates of merit open to all 
readers of The Girl’s Own Paper, were 
given on page 14. 

Quesiions 37-43. 

37. What famous musical composition came 
to a violinist in a dream ? 

38. .When did witchcraft cease to be recog¬ 
nised as a crime by the law of England ? 

sje * * * 

39. What famous book was mi.slaid when in 
manuscript and partly written, and was only 
discovered by the author nine years afterwards 
in the drawer of an old writing-desk ? 

* Jic * * 

40. What English Cathedral was set on fire 


and severely damaged by a man who was after¬ 
wards found to be insane ? 

3(C SH * * 

41. What is the best diet for brain-workers ? 

* * * 

42. What saint was so able a musician that 
according to tradition an angel descended to 
earth enraptured with her melodious strains ? 

* * ♦ * 

43. What is the origin of the three ostrich 
feathers as a badge of the Princes of Wales ? 

si« * * 

44. When did ignorant people- in this 
country imagine they had been defrauded out 
of eleven days by those in authority ? 

45. Who was the hermit who lived for over 
thirty years on the top of a pillar ? 


46. What famous stone in this country is 
said to have been Jacob’s pillow ? 

47. Why is the wedding-ring worn on the 
fourth finger of the left hand ? 

* * 

48. How did the forget-me-not get its 
name ? 

The an.swers to the above questions. Nos. 
37-48, together with the answers to questions 
25-36, which appeared on page 78, must be 
sent in on or before Januarj- 27, 1899. 

Address to The Editor, The Girl’s Own 
Paper Office, 56, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C., and at the left-hand top corner of the 
envelope or wrapper write the words “Ques¬ 
tions Competition.” 
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ABOUT PEGGY SAVILLE. 


By JESSIE MANSERGH {^Irs. G. dc Horne Yaizey), Author of “ Sisters Three,” etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Peggy looked very sad and wan after 
her mother’s departure, but her com¬ 
panions soon discovered that anything 
like out-spoken sympathy was unwel¬ 
come. The redder her eyes, the more 
erect and dignified was her demeanour; 
if her lips trembled when she spoke, the 
more grandiose and formidable became 
her conversation, for Peggy’s love of long 
words and high-sounding expressions 


was fully recognised by this time, and 
caused much amusement in the family. 

A few da3’s after Mrs. Saville sailed, 
a welcome diversion arrived in the shape 
of the promised camera. The Parcels 
Delivery van drove up to the door, and 
two large cases were delivered, one of 
which was found to contain the camera 
itself, the tripod and a portable dark 
room, while the other held such a 
collection of plates, printing-frames and 
chemicals as delighted the eyes of the 


beholders. It was the gift of one who 
possessed not only a deep purse, but 
a most true and thoughtful kindness, for 
when young people are concerned, two- 
thirds of the enjoyment of any present 
is derived from the possibility of being- 
able to put it to immediate use. As it 
was a holiday afternoon, it was unani¬ 
mously agreed to take two groups and 
develop them straightway. 

“ Professional photographers are so 
dilatory,” said Peggy severely; “and 
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indeed, I have noticed that amateurs 
are even worse. I have twice been 
photographed by friends, and they have 
solemnly promised to send me a copy 
within a few days. I have waited, 
consumed by curiosity, and, my dears, 
it has been months before it has arrived. 
Now we will make a rule to finish off 
our groups at once, and not keep people 
waiting until all the interest has died 
away. There’s no excuse for such 
dilatory behaviour ! ” 

“■ There is some work to do, remember, 
Peggy. You can’t get a photograph 
by simply taking off and putting on the 
cap ; you must have a certain amount 
of time and fine w'eather. I haven’t 
had much experience, but I remember 
thinking that photographs were jolly 
cheap considering all the trouble they 
cost, and wondered how the fellows 
could do them at the price. There’s 
the developing, and washing, and print¬ 
ing, and toning, half-a-dozen processes 
before you are finished.” 

Peggy smiled in a patient, forbearing 
manner. 

“ They don’t get any less, do they, by 
putting them off? Procrastination will 
never lighten labour. Come, put the 
camera up for us, like a good boy, and 
we’ll show you how to do it.” She 
waved her hand towards the brown 
canvas bag, and the six young people 
immediately seized different portions of 
the tripod and camera, and set to work 
to put them together. The girls tugged 
and pulled at the sliding legs, which 
were too new and stiff to work with 
ease ; Maxwell turned the screws which 
moved the bellows, and tried in vain 
to understand their working; Robert 
peered through the lenses, and Oswald 
alternately raved, chided, and jeered at 
their efforts. With so many cooks at 
work, it took an unconscionable time to 
get ready, and even when the camera 
was perched securely on its spidery 
legs, it still remained to choose the site 
of the picture, and to pose the victims. 
After much wandering about the garden, 
it was finally decided that the school¬ 
room window would be an appropriate 
background for a first effort, but a long 
and heated argument followed before 
the second question could be decided. 

“ I vote that we stand in couples, 
arm-on-arm, like this,” said Mellicent, 
sidling up to her beloved brother, and 
gazing into his face in a sentimental 
manner, which had the effect of making 
him stride away as fast as he could 
walk, muttering indignant protests be¬ 
neath his breath. 

Then Esther came forward with her 
suggestion. 

“ I’ll hold a book as if I were reading 
aloud, and you can all sit round in easy, 
natural positions, and look as if you 
were listening. I think that would 
make a charming picture.” 

“Idiotic, 1 call it! ‘Scene from the 
Goodchild family; mamma reading 
aloud to the little ones.’ Couldn’t pos¬ 
sibly look easy and natural under the 
circumstances; should feel too miserable. 
Try again, my dear. You must think of 
something better than that.” | 

It was impossible to please those three 
fastidious boys. One suggestion after 


another was made, only to be waved 
aside with lordly contempt, until at 
last the girls gave up any say in the 
matter, and left Oswald to arrange the 
group in a manner highly satisfactory 
to himself and his two friends, however 
displeasing to the more artistic members 
of the party. Three girls in front, two 
boys behind, all standing stiff and 
straight as pokers ; with solemn faces 
and hair much tangled by constant 
peepings beneath the black cloth. 
Peggy in the middle, with her eyebrows 
more peaked than ever, and an ex¬ 
pression of resigned martyrdom on her 
small, pale face ; Mellicent, large and 
placid, on the left; Esther on the right, 
scowling at nothing, and, over their 
shoulders, the two boys’ heads, hand¬ 
some Max, and frowning Robert. 

“There,” cried Oswald, “that’s what 
I call a sensible arrangement I If you 
take a photograph, a photograph, 
and don’t try to do a pastoral play at 
the same time. Keep still a moment 
now, and I will see if it is focused all 
right. I can see you pulling faces, 
Peggy ; it’s not at all becoming. Now 
then, I’ll put in the plate—that’s the 
way 1 —one—two—three—and I shall 
take you. Stea—dy ! ” 

Instantly Mellicent burst into giggles 
of laughter, and threw up her hands to 
her face, to be roughly seized from 
behind and shaken into order. 

“Be quiet, you silly thing I Didn’t 
you hear him say steady ? What are you 
trying to do ? ” 

“ She has spoiled this plate, anyhow,” 
said Oswald icily. “ I’ll try the other, 
and if she can’t keep still this time, she 
had better run away and laugh by 
herself at the other end of the garden. 
Baby I ” 

“ Not a ba-” began Mellicent 

indignantly; but she was immediately 
punched into order, and stood with her 
mouth wide open, waiting to finish her 
protest so soon as the ordeal was 
over. 

Peggy forestalled her, however, with 
an eager plea to be allowed to take the 
third picture herself. 

“ I want to have one of Oswald to 
send to mother, for we are not complete 
without him, and I know it would please 
her to think I had taken it myself,” 
she urged ; and permission was readily 
granted, as everyone felt that she had a 
special claim in the matter. Oswald 
therefore put in new plates, gave 
instructions as to how the shutters were 
to be worked, and retired to take up an 
elegant position in the centre of the 
group. 

“Are you read—ee?” cried Peggy, 
in professional sing-song; then she put 
her head on one side and stared at them 
with twinkling eyes. “ Hee, hee 1 Plow 
silly you look I Everyone has a new 
expression for the occasion 1 Your own 
mothers would not recognise you I 
That’s better. Keep that smile going 
for another moment, and—how long must 
I keep off the cap, did you say ? ” 

Oswald hesitated. 

“ Well, it varies. You have to use 
your own judgment. It depends upon— 
lots of things I You might try one 
second for the first, and two for the 


next, then one of them is bound to be 
right.” 

“ And one a failure 1 If I were going 
to depend on my judgment. I’d have a 
better one than that!” cried Peggy 
scornfully. “Ready. A little more 
cheerful, if you please—Christmas is 
coming! That’s one. Be so good as 
to remain in your positions, ladies and 
gentlemen, and I’ll try another.” The 
second shutter was pulled out, the cap 
removed, and the group broke up with 
sighs of relief, exhausted with the strain 
of cultivating company smiles for a 
whole tw^o minutes on end. Max stayed 
to help the girls to fold up the camera, 
while Oswald darted into the house to 
prepare the dark room for the develop¬ 
ment of the plates. 

When he came out, ten minutes later 
on, it was a pleasant surprise to dis¬ 
cover Miss Mellicent holding a plate in 
her hand and taking sly peeps inside 
the shutter, just “to see how it looked.” 
He stormed and raved ; Mellicent looked 
like a martyr, wished to know how a 
teeny little light like that could possibly 
hurt anything, and seemed incapable of 
understanding that if one flash of sun¬ 
light could make a picture, it could also 
destroy it with equal swiftness. Oswald 
was forced to comfort himself with the 
reflection that there were still three 
plates left; and, when all was ready, 
the six operators squeezed themselves 
in the dark room, to watch the process 
of development, indulging the while in 
the most flowery expectations. 

“If it is very good, let me send it to 
an illustrated paper. Oh, do ! ” said 
Mellicent, with a gush. “ I have often 
seen groups of people in them. ‘ The 
thing-a-me-bob touring company,’ and 
stupid old cricketers, and things like that. 
We should be far more interesting.” 

“It will make a nice present for 
mother, enlarged and mounted,” said 
Peggy thoughtfully. “ I shall keep an 
album of my own, and mount every 
single picture we take. If there are 
any failures, I shall put them in too, for 
they will make it all the more amusing. 
Photograph albums are horribly un¬ 
interesting as a rule, but mine will be 
quite different. There shall be nothing 
stiff and prim about it; the photographs 
will be dotted about in all sorts of 
positions, and underneath each I shall 
put in — ah — conversational annota¬ 
tions.” Her tongue lingered over the 
words with triumphant enjoyment. 
“Conversational annotations, describ¬ 
ing the circumstances under which it 
was taken, and anything about it which 
is worth remembering. . . . What are 
you going to do with those bottles ? ” 

Oswald ruffled his hair in embarrass¬ 
ment. To pose as an instructor in an 
art, when one is in doubt about its very 
rudiments, is a position which has 
its drawbacks. 

“ I don’t—quite—know. The stupid 
fellow has written instructions on all 
the other labels, and none on these except 
simply ‘ Developer No. i ’ and ‘ Developer 
No. 2 ; ’ I think the only difference is that 
one is rather stronger than the other. I’ll 
put some of the No. 2 in a dish and see 
what happens ; I believe that’s the right 
way—in fact. I’m sure it is. You pour it 
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over the plate and jog it about, and in 
two or three minutes the picture ought 
to begin to appear. Like this.” 

Five eager faces peered over his 
shoulders, rosy red in the light of the 
lamp ; five pairs of lips uttered a simul¬ 
taneous “oh!” of surprise; five cries 
of dismay followed in instant echo. It 
was the tragedy of a second. Even as 
Oswald poured the fluid over the plate, 
a picture flashed before their eyes, each 
one saw and recognised some fleeting 
feature; and, in the very moment of 
triumph, lo, darkness, as of night, a 
sheet of useless, blackened glass ! 

“ What about the conversational 
annotations?” asked Robert slyly ; but 
he was interrupted by a storm of indig¬ 
nant queries, levied at the head of the 
poor operator, who tried in vain to carry 
off his mistake with a jaunty air. Now 
that he came to think of it, he believed 
you did mix the two developers together 1 
Just at the moment he had forgotten 
the proportions, but he would go outside 
and look it up in the book ; and he 
beat a hasty retreat, glad to escape 


from the scene of his failure. It was 
rather a disconcerting beginning, but 
hope revived once more when Oswald 
returned, primed with information from 
the Photographic Mamtal, and Peggy’s 
plates were taken from their case and 
put into the bath. This time the result 
was slow in coming. Five minutes 
went by, and no signs of a picture, ten 
minutes, a quarter of an hour. 

“It’s a good thing to develop slowly; 
you get the details better,” said Oswald, 
in so professional a matter that he was 
instantly reinstated in public confidence ; 
but when twenty minutes had passed, 
he looked perturbed, and thought he 
would use a little more of the hastener. 
The bath was strengthened and 
strengthened, but still no signs of a 
picture. The plate was put away in 
disgust, and the second one tried with 
a like result. So far as it was possible to 
judge, there was nothing to be developed 
on the plate. 

“ A nice photographer you are, I 
must say 1 What are you playing at 
now?” asked Max, in scornful impa¬ 


tience, and Oswald turned severely to 
Peggy— 

“ Which shutter did you draw out ? 
The one nearest to yourself ? ” 

“ Yes, I did—of course I did 1 ” 

“You drew out the nearest to you, 
and the farthest away from the lens ? ” 

“ Precisely—I told you so I ” and 
Peggy bridled with an air of virtue. 

“ Then no wonder nothing has come 
out 1 You have drawn out the wrong 
shutter each time, and the plates have 
never been exposed. They are wasted I 
That’sfivepence throimi away, to 

say nothing of the chemicals I ” 

His air of aggrieved virtue; Peggy’s 
little face staring at him, aghast with 
horror ; the thought of four plates being 
used and leaving not a vestige of a 
result were all too funny to be resisted. 
Mellicent went off into irrepressible 
giggles ; Max gave a loud “ Ha, ha I ” 
and once again a mischievous whisper 
sounded in Peggy’s ear— 

“ Good for you, Mariquita I What 
about the conversational annotations?” 

{To 1)6 continued.) 
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PART IV. 

THE HANDS. 

HE appearance of tlie 
hands is secondary 
only to that of the 
face, and many 
women pride them¬ 
selves upon their 
beautiful white 
hands. But it is not 
everybody who can 
have white hands. 
Manual labour will 
always make the hands red and rough, and 
no amount of applications will whiten them, 
(ieneral servants and laundiy women cannot 
exj^ect their hands to remain white. It is 
interesting to see why house labour should 
injure the appearance of the hands in this 
way. In the first place the hands must get 
a good deal knocked about by the rough 
work necessary in a household. Laying fires, 
cleaning grates, blacking boots, etc., make 
the hands rough from inflicting numerous 
small injuries upon them. You all know that 
if you cut your finger the place remains hard 
and horny Yor some time afterwards, and so 
hands that are exposed to rough usage will 
also get horny and coarse. Then, again, 
rough red hands, being less delicate, are better 
fitted to do hard work, and so Nature, who 
cares more for usefulness than for idle beauty, 
will tend to make the hands of those who do 
manual labour hard and coarse. Another 
reason why servants so often have red hands 
is the constant use of soda and water, which 
is necessary for cleaning the house. Soda is 
very bad for the hands, and this, together 
with the impossibility of keeping the hands 
dry, is another cause of red hands. 

With a little care, nearly everybody can 
have white hands. Even in those who have 
to work hard a little care will often do wonders 
to keep the hands from becoming very red— 
not from becoming red slightly, for nothing 
will prevent this. When you wash your 
hands, always dry them afterwards on a fairly 
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rough towel. In winter you should be very 
careful about thoroughly drying your hands, 
as it takes very little to produce ch.ips. 

If you are desirous of having white hands, 
always wear gloves when you go out. This, 
indeed, will do more than anything else to 
keep the hands white. 

In the winter most persons suffer from 
chaps. These are a more pronounced and 
more acute form of “ red hands.” But they 
are often very painful, and if not properly 
treated are apt to be very persistent and 
un.sightly. 

Prevention is better than cure, and we can 
do a considerable amount to prevent our 
hands from becoming chapped. It is the 
cold wind that produces chaps, and so, if you 
would be freed from this evil, you should 
always wear thick gloves when you go out in 
a strong north-easter. I have already men¬ 
tioned that you .should dry your hands very 
carefully after washing. If you are very liable 
to chaps, you should not wash your hands in 
cold water, but only use warm water, not hot 
(for this is worse than cold water for producing 
chaps), but just slightly warm. You must 
also be careful about the soap you use, as 
coarse alkaline soaps are very bad, and make 
chapped hands smart. 

If the chaps are not very bad, a little 
glycerine and rose-water may be applied after 
washing. This is very efficacious in a mild 
case, but it is insufficient in more severe grades 
of the affection. The following preparation I 
have found invaluable for severe chaps— 
sulphate of zinc, two grains; comjDOund 
tincture of lavender, one dram; glycerine, 
three drams ; rose-water to the ounce. 

A very much worse affair than chaps is 
a chilblain. Indeed, a bad broken chilblain 
is a very serious and unpleasant matter. 
Chilblains may occur in anyone, but they 
are most common in persons in whom the 
circulation is feeble. I have seen a terribly 
bad chilblain in an amemic girl. Moreover, 
when the circulation is below par, chilblains 
do not heal properly, and give great trouble 
often for months together. 


■Worm gloves, warm stockings, loose-fitting 
boots, and flannel next the skin all over the 
body, are the best safeguards against this 
complaint. As chilblains are a kind of minor 
frostbite, keeping warm will necessarily 
prevent them, but it is very difficult for a 
person with feeble circulation to keep warm. 

If you have a chilblain coming do not 
scratch it, for this makes it far v/orse. Bathe 
the part gently in warm spirit and water, and 
wrap the finger or toe, xvhichever it is, in a 
thick layer of cotton xvool. If you do this 
you wdll probably prevent the chilblains from 
bursting. 

There are a large number of messy pre¬ 
parations made of lard, dripping, talloAV, 
cream, and other “ pantry drugs,” xvhich are 
advised for chilblains. They are none of 
them any good. A broken chilblain is a 
septic w'ound, that is, it is a wound that 
contains germs. It should therefore he 
treated as a septic wound. Wash the place 
gently in diluted carbolic acid lotion (i in 8o), 
or warm solution of boracic acid. Then cover 
the broken surface thickly with poxvdered 
boracic acid, and put on a bandage. It you 
do this, and attend to your general health at 
the same time, you get rid of your chilblains 
more rapidly than by any other method. 

Warts are more common on the hands than 
anywhere else. Of their cause we know but 
little. Irritation sometimes causes them, and 
they are to a certain extent infectious from 
place to place. We used to be taught that 
lady-birds produced or cured them, according 
to which version of the story xve heard. 
There is about an equal amount of truth in 
each doctrine. 

The best xvay to treat warts is to first soak 
tlie hand in hot water, and clean it thoroughly 
xvith soap. Then paint the skin surrounding 
the wart with vaseline, and drop on to the 
wart itself one drop of glacial acetic acid. 
Wait one minute, and then well rub the 
w'art over with a stick of lunar caustic (silver 
nitrate). This treatment may require to be 
repeated, but I have never knowm it to fail. 

{To be co7itimied.) 











THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 

GIRLS AS I HAVE KNOWN THEM. 

By ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELTNG, Author of “Old Maids and Young.” 


PART II. 

THE WITTY GIRL. 

“ She is pretty to w^alk with, 

And witty to talk with, 

And pleasant, too, to think on.” 


P'iRST let us understand each other. 

By the witty girl is not here meant the girl 
—if such a girl exists—whose conversation has 
the high brilliancy ^vhic}l characterises the 
conversation of certain men and women. 

No. The thing here meant is nothing 
more than the common domestic wit-snapper, 
generally, say her enemies, more of a snapper 
than a wit, concerning which statement it is 
perhaps not impermissible to say that he who 
makes it shows himself to be less a wit than a 
snapper. 

While all but invariably of a character that 
loses much by the process of retailing, the wit 
of the girl here in view will sometimes bear 
being brought to book. The samples of it 
given in this paper are all authentic and 
heretofore unpublished. They do not, per- 
liaps, reach a high standard of excellence, but 
they who know girls will concede that they 
are good girl-wit of the middle order. 

Take a case like this : “ My name is May. 
I feel I am reaching the age when I should be 
called Hawthorn.” 

Or take this : “ Your mother will miss you 
when you marry.” 

“No—then she’ll ‘ Mrs.’ me.” 

Such jests are the hric-a-hrac of home 
conversation, and make it pretty. 

He who listens to the talk between girls 
and their brothers will sometimes hear a thing 
M'orth noting, in compensation for the many 
things not worth noting which—if the truth is 
to be told—he will also hear. 

The following does not show young Ethel 
at her best, but it also does not show her at 
her worst. 

“ D’you know, Jim,” she said, “ that two- 
year-old babies can marry on Jupiter.? ” 

“ Don’t talk bosh, Ethel! ” 

“ But they can. It’s this way. A year on 
Jupiter is eleven years and ten months of our 
time, so the two-year-old babies are grown up. 
Ee—you didn’t know that I ” 



Jim said nothing. But when young Ethel 
exploited her astronomy with Bob, she found 
her overmatch. This is precisely what was 
said by them— 

Bod : “ One can hear your voice ten miles 
off, Ethel.” 

H. A. .* “ Make it nine. Bob ? ” 

Bod: “Why.?” 

Y. E. : “ Nine miles is the greatest distance 
at which thunder can be heard.” 

Bod: “TIT-BITS.” 

The fact is that young Ethel is less an 
astronomer than a student of current j)eriodical 
literature. What matters it, after all, how¬ 
ever, whence she gleans her general infor¬ 
mation, if her reading enables her to say—as I 


once Jieard her say—with veritable wit, to 
a girl who was wearing a primrose brooch— 

“ Blossom and leaves of the primrose are 
-Radical.” 

There are funny men in Parliament who have 
never said anything much more funny than that. 

In her captious mood the witty girl is very 
terrible. A North Briton has been thus 
described by her : 
“ A big, lumpy, 
pale - faced, red - 
haired, freckled 
Scotchman,” and 
it was a witty, but 
captious, girl who 
said of a certain 
pianist, a concert 
given by whom 
she had attended, 
“His feet obscured the platform.” 

The literary appreciations of the witty girl 
are few. She is apt, in appraising ])oets, to 
take them at their weakest rather than at their 
strongest. She judges 
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WordsvwrtiIj Idiot Boy 
does this live .? ’ 


Wordsworth by his 
“Idiot Boy,” and she 
would be capable of 
pa.ssing sentence on 
Cowper as having cut 
in his door three holes 
of different sizes for 
his tom-cat, his tabby 
cat and his kitten. 

Yet another tendency 
of the M'itty girl which 
must be strongly de¬ 
precated, is to harp on 
}:>hrases which may 
have once had a faintly 
comical ring, but which 
have long lost it; such 
phrases as, “ Where 
applied to inanimate objects, 
or, “ Hang on to this,” used in reference to ob¬ 
jects held in the hand. It would be interesting 
to know who first evolved these mild witticisms 
destined to win such enduring popularity. 

The singular phraseology of girls not minded 
to coniine themselves to English of the 
academies has of late been made the subject 
of much comment. There follow here some 
specimens of it in which the facetious was 
aimed at, and in some cases not unsuccessfully. 
WordsM'orth was, 
by a Scotch Annie, 
described as a 
“ baa - lamby ; ” a 
Welsh Beatrice de¬ 
scribed “a most 
wizened farewell 
concert; ” her im¬ 
pressions of ITol- 
lancl w’erc summed 
up by an English 
Madge in the words “ fiobby bread and fiobby 
nail-paper, ’ and an Irish Constance, writing 
to her home in Ireland from a school in 
France attended by her with her sister Ethel, 
penned this anomalous statement, “ We are 
here six Irish, counting Ethel, and six English, 
counting me.” 

Both these girls were the daughters of an 
Irishman and an Engli.shwoman. She who was 
accounted of the six English had been born in 
her mother’s country, while she who was ac¬ 
counted of the six Irish had been born in that 
of her father. In drawing the fine line of dis¬ 
tinction which made her English and her sister 
Irish, the young maid Constance aimed not at 
precision but at wit, and, as behoved her 
father’s daughter, she did not aim at wit in 
vain. Her letter ivas read with laughter. 
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In almost all girls’ letters there is a marked 
quality of phrasing which, even when not witty, 
is mirth-provoking. Take the following ; 

“Papa has just come back from London, 
and has brought me a very thin umbrella, 
with a steel stick running through it, just 
simply frightfully elegant; also a pair of shoes, 
fawn antelope, embroidered wdth gold beads. 
You needn’t sniff.” 

Sniff, indeed .? Perish the thought! 

“ Tinpot ” used as an adjective does not spoil 
the following curious bit of description penned 
by a London girl during a stay in Ryde ; 

“I am enjoying myself very much in a 
quiet, non-dissi- 
pated, tinpot w^ay 
—ivalking on the 
sea-wall and the 
pier, reading 
Carlyle and 
Marion Craw^- 
ford, and making 
little vests for 
Ki 1 b u r n or¬ 
phans.” 

Only a girl 
could have 
written that, and of its kind it is admirable. 

An idea largely held by girls, in common 
with w'omen and men w'ho have a wdtty 
tendency, is that appreciation is a form of 
ignorance. It w^as, be it here called to 
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remembrance, to correct this notion, that 
Wordsw'orth wrote, “True know'ledge leads 
to love,” and that Browning wa-ote, “Admira¬ 
tion grows as know'ledge grows.” 

It is doubtless the circumstance that un¬ 
kindness is so often confounded with w’it that 
has led to the fact that of all good gifts the 
good gift of w'it is the one held in least liking 
by the majority of j^ersons. The tiTith w'ould 
seem to be that, wath wat, as wath everything 
else not intrinsically bad, the thing of main 
importance is that it be handled carefully. 
Like gunpowder, it has its uses to him who 
know^s how to avail himself of them. He 
wdio does not, ivould do w'ell to do what 
certain savages once did. Having come into 
the ])ossession of a bag of gunpowder, they 
carefully preserved it till the spring, when 
tliey planted it as they did their corn. It did 
not burst forth wEen the corn burst forth ; so 
much the better for the sow'ers. That gun- 
liow’der ivas very safely deposited, and mucli 
wit might wath equal advantage be held over 
till the next planting 
season. 

Another thing. 

The wTt-snapper 
should always carry 
about wath him a 
little balm and a little 
honey. That waas a 
good sw^ord that 
Cambuscan had; it 
could heal thew'ounds 
it gave. Only the 
'wit-snapper wTio 
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carries a little balm and a little honey will be 
as well equipped as was the knight whose 
story Chaucer “left half-told.” 

A further point which calls for passing 
comment is this. Wit and merriment do not 
always go hand in hand; indeed, they are 
often sundered wide. Thus, of the world’s 
famous humorists, it is well known that they 
were mostly melancholy at the home-fireside. 
Something very similar holds good in the case 
of girls—and there are many such—who, 
while witty in society, are deplorably glum in 
the family circle, in this unlike a girl of girls 
whom her father called “Minnehaha” — 
laughing water—so merry was she in her home, 
beyond which her influence was to be shed 
so far that she is known to-day from Indus to 
the Pole as the friend of Indian women. 

If they be right who consider, in opposition 
to Juliet, that something is in a name, then 
those among us who hold that such a name as 
Juliet tends to annihilate wit in the possessor 


of it are not mere fancy-mongers, and wc are 
entitled to a courteous hearing when we 
submit that on the other hand the name 
Nelly, and still more the variant of it by 
which it becomes Nell, almost announces the 
owner of it to be a wit. 
This circumstance is quite 
independent of the fact 
that Scott has said, in just 
so many words, in refer¬ 
ence to a particular case, 
“ ]\Iistress Nelly, wit she 
has,” and if any explana¬ 
tion of it may be hazarded, 
the one which will pro¬ 
bably satisfy most is that 
persons named Nelly or 
Nell—and the number of 
such is, happily, legion— 
are hardly ever found lacking in whimsicality. 
In the few cases in which they are deficient in 
this quality they should be called—and, as a 


matter of fact, they are generally called—Nella, 
the name Nella being that form of Nelly 
or Nell by which all the sparkle is taken out 
of it. 

In conclusion, a word on wits under their 
physiognomical aspect. That a certain type 
of face in general denotes a witty person may 
be allowed. 

“The slightly tossed nose,” says one 01 
Thomas Moore’s biographers, “ confirmed the 
fun of the expression.” 

“The slightly tossed nose” for what the 
French call “ nez retrousse ” is happy wording. 
Girl-readers of this who have “tossed” noses 
are, by their faces, wits. Let this console 
them, if it so hap that they want consolation. 
On the other part, girls with short upper lips 
have a part of beauty, but lack a part of wit. 
Wherefore, if they be vain, let there be a curb 
put on their vanity, and let girls with long 
upper lips hold up their heads, for a long 
upper lip denotes wit. 
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SOLUTION. 

To A Girl Golfer. 

Take a helpless little ball. 

Drive it into space; 

If perchance you see it fall. 

Try to find the place, 

And, as it is very small. 

Hit again that hapless ball 
With a savage grace. 

If your strength and courage stand 
Such unwonted strain, 

By-and-by your ball will land 
On a little plain, 

Near a hole—you understand— 
Into which you putt it and 
Then begin again. 


Prize Winners. 

Seve?t Shillings and Sixpence Each, 

Edith Ashworth, The Mount, Knutsford. 

Dr. R. Swan Coulthard, Coventry. 

Mrs. Deane, Lismoyle, Ballymoney, co. 
Antrim. 

Edith E. Grundy, 105, London Road, 
Leicester. 

Edward St. G. Hodson, Twyford, Athlone, 
Ireland. 

G. Honeyburne, 16, Hawkshead Street, South- 
port, Lancs. 

Louise M. McCready, Plowth, co. Dublin. 
Annie Manderson, Waterfoot, Crumlin, co. 
Antrim. 

F. M. Morgan, The Library, Armagh. 

May Robson, Garry Lodge, Perth, N.B. 

W. Shattock, Hillmorton Villa, Sneyd Park, 
near Bristol. 

Mrs. Isabel Snell, 51, Mere Road, Leicester. 
Alice Woodhead, Tickhill, Rotheram, York¬ 
shire. 

Elizabeth Yarwood, 59, Beech Road, Cale 
Green, Stockport. 

Very Highly Commended. 

Florence Ashwdn, Rev. S. Bell, Nanette 
Bewley, M. J. Champneys, Edith Collins, 
Nellie R. Hasmer, Helen Lapage, Annie 
Roberson, A. C. Sharp. 

Highly Conwiended. 

Eliza Acworth, A. A. Campbell, N. Camp¬ 
bell, Rev. F. T. Chamberlain, Rev. J. Cham¬ 
bers, Mary I. Chislett, N. Chute, Nina Coote, 
Mrs. Camming, R. D. Davis, Wm. Fraser, 


Percy H. Horne, J. Hunt, Alice E. Johnson, 
Mildred E. Lockyear, Winifred Lockyear, 
Annie G. Luck, Mrs. T. ^laxwell, F. Miller, 
E. C. Milne, E. Nerve, Edward Roqulski, 
Gertrude Saffery, S. Southall, C. E. Thurgar, 
Aileen Tyler. 

Honourable Mention. 

Mrs. Acheson, Elizabeth M. Caple, Annie 
J. Gather, J. A. Center, Mrs. Crossman, Elbe 
Crossman, Winifred Eady, A. S. K. Ellson, 
Phyllis M. Fulford, Agnes Glen, Alice Goakes, 
Beatrice E. Hackforth, Sadie Harbison, M. 
Hooppell, Rose A. Hooppell, Mima How, 
A. J. Knight, E. M. Le IMottee, Carlina V. 
M. Leggett, May Lethbridge, E. E. Lock- 
year, E. Lord, E. Macalister, hlargaret A. 
Macalister, Nellie Meikle, C. A. Murton, 
Jas. D. Musgi-ave, Mrs. Nicholls, Henrietta 
M. Oldfield, Hannah E. Powell, Ellen M. 
Price, F. C. Redgrave, Ada Rickards, James 
Scott, Violet Shoberl, Mildred M. Skrine, 
Marriott T. Smiley, Annie E. Starritt, Ellen 
C. Tarrant, S. Taylor, Mrs. Walker, W. 
Fitzjames White, Florence Whitlock, Emily 
Wilkinson, Edith Mary Younge, Helen B. 
Younger. 


EXAIMINERS’ REPORT. 

Hitherto we have been in the habit of 
associating all that was best concerning the 
game of golf with the Scottish Nation. In 
the future we shall have to remember that out 
of fourteen golf puzzle prizes, five went to 
Ireland and only one to Scotland, and modify 
our view accordingly. Of England’s share 
we find it difficult to speak with becoming 
modesty. 

If the north of the Tweed had been honoured 
by our earliest presence we should have found 
no difliculty in explaining away the National 
failure—for how else can it be regarded }—in 
connection with this puzzle. “ A poem with 
such a title,” we should have said, “must 
surely contain advice about our noble game. 
As we have played it with considerable success 
for at least four hundred and fifty years, we can 
need no advice, and therefore we will not 
trouble to solve your puzzle.” 

But our birthplace was many miles south of 
the Tweed, and such an explanation would 
not appeal to us with any force. The simple 
fact remains: Ireland receives one pound 
seventeen shillings and sixpence, Scotland, 
only seven shillings and sixpence, aiid England 
—well, modesty forbids us to say how much ! 


Not long ago golf was regarded as an 
occupation for elderly gentlemen whose time 
and energies were at the service of any 
respectable game. With much impressiveness 
they used to traverse the links decked in red 
coats, the brilliancy of which signified the 
extremity of the danger to which the unwary 
onlooker was exposed. 

But a few years have changed all that. 
Now for one elderly, impressive, red-coated 
gentleman to be found, there are many young 
men who cannot afford red coats and maidens 
in plenty who wouldn’t wear them if they 
could. To this last class our puzzle poem was 
addressed, not by way of advice but as a 
sympathetic intimation that we know all about 
the game in which they so freely indulge. 

Naturally enough the title was frequently 
rendered “To a golfer,” and after mucli 
serious consideration we decided to accept it. 
This being so, some who did not receive prizes 
will possibly wonder why. The explanation is 
simple enough : our ruling left us with so 
many claimants for the five guineas that we 
set aside those who did not trouble to indent 
the lines properly. 

We wonder how many of the soh’ers who 
wrote “helpless” in the first line really 
discovered that the p was less than the other 
letters. It is also to be observed that the ball 
in the same line was much smaller than the 
others in the puzzle and therefore was intended 
to be designated “ little.” Hence the rhythm 
required the word “very” in the fifth line— 
s— very small. So many solvers failed to 
notice these points that it is necessary to call 
attention to them. 

It was not even right to leave out the 
“ little ” and the “ very,” because then the 
rhythm of the first verse would not coincide 
with that of the second. 

Authorities differ as to the spelling of by- 
and-bye; apparently the more modern ones 
prefer it without the e, and of course we 
accepted both ways as correct. 

The statement in line tliirteen does not 
seem to have been universally understood. 
When you are playing golf you do not “ put ” 
the ball into the hole—unless no one is 
looking !—but you putt it in, which is a very 
diff'erent matter. Curiously enough, not one 
solver who wrote “ put ” pointed out that the 
reading involved a mistake in the line. 

If any of our readers would like a puzzle on 
any particular subject or subjects, let them 
mention it. Their wishes shall certainly 
receive consideration and very possibly 
fulfilment. 
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“OUR HERO.” 

A TALE OF THE FRANCO-ENGLLSM WAR NINETY YEARS AGO. 

Bv AGNES GIBERNE, Author of “.Sun, Moon .nnd S;ars,” "The Girl .it the Dower House,” etc. 


CHAPTER Vm. 

THE THREATENED INVASION. 

Though no true-hearted Eng-lishman 
believed for a moment in the possibility 
of Ids country becoming a French pro¬ 
vince, all knew that the threatened 
invasion might take place. 

Many indeed regarded the attempt as 
almost certain, feeling sure that Napo¬ 
leon would never be convinced of his 
own inability to conquer England, until 
he had tried and failed. And while the 
final result of such an attempt might be 
looked upon as a foregone conclusion, 
yet no doubt much personal loss and 
distress would be caused by even the 
most unsuccessful invasion of our shores. 

On one point all were agreed—that 
safety lay and could only lie in getting 
ready beforehand. 

At that date steamboats and railways 
were unknown, and telegraphs did not 
exist. There was happily time, through 
the slowness with which affairs moved, 
after the note of alarm had been sounded, 
to make preparations. 

An extraordinary burst of enthusiasm 
throughout the whole country was the 
response to Napoleon’s threat. Large 
supplies of money were freely voted and 
eagerly given. The regular army was 
increased, and the militia was called 
out; while a volunteer force sprang into 
being-, with such rapidity that it soon num¬ 
bered about four hundred thousand men. 

'J'hese “citizen-soldiers,” as it was 
the fashion to call them, were all over 
the country, each place having its own 
corps. But the regular troops, drawn 
from all parts, were stationed chiefly 
where the danger seemed to be greatest, 
between London and the south coast, 
Sir David Dundas being in command. 

Along the shore were erected batteries 
and rnartello towers—the latter remain¬ 
ing to this day. And since Boulogne 
was the headquarters of the Erench army 
of invasion, an advanced corps was 
placed on the opposite coast, near Sand- 
gate, under General Moore, in readiness 
to repel the first onslaught. There the 
General occupied his time in such 
splendid training of the regiments under 
his control that throughout the long 
years of the Peninsular War, after he 
himself had passed away, the stamp of 
his spirit rested upon them, the impress 
of his enthusiasm and of his magnificent 
discipline made them the foremost 
soldiers in the British Army. These 
were the reg-iments who, as the “ Re¬ 
serve,” bore the brunt of the fighting in 
Moore’s famous “Retreat,” and who 
were known in Spain and at Waterloo as 
Wellington’s unequalled and invincible 
“Light Brigade.” Wellington used 
those regiments for the saving of Europe ; 
but Moore made them what they were. 

To the delight of Jack an opportunity 
offered itself whereby he might exchange 
into one of the Shornecliffe regiments, 
and he grasped at it eagerly. 

He had for Moore the half-worshipping 


admiration which is sometimes seen 
in a young man towards an older 
man. Jack would be none the worse for 
his hero-worship, since happily he had 
fixed upon a worthy object. As yet he 
had seen little personally of the General, 
having met him but two or three times. 
But long before they came together, he 
had cherished an intense interest in the 
man, an interest awakened first in more 
boyish days by Ivor’s vivid descriptions 
of campaigns in the West Indies and in 
Egypt, descriptions of which Moore was 
always the central figure. Jack had 
seized with avidity upon all such details. 

Wdien at length the two met he could 
feel no surprise at Ivor’s intense and 
reverent love for his chief. The soldierly 
bearing of Moore, his grace of manner, 
the power of his unique personality, 
together with his chivalrous devotion to 
his mother and his courteous kindness 
towards all with whom he came in con¬ 
tact—these things from the first made 
a profound impression upon Jack ; and 
the more he learnt to know of Moore, 
the more that impression was deepened. 
He counted himself thenceforward ready 
to live or to die for the General ; and 
one day in a fit of confidence he said so 
to Polly. 

“ Nay, Jack ; live for him ; do not 
wish to die for him,” pleaded Polly. 

“ That will be the best.” 

Jack was not so sure. His imagina¬ 
tion had been fired long before by the 
story, told to him by Ivor, of a certain 
heroic Guardsman—a man who, in the 
W^est Indies, had flung himself between 
Moore and the musket aimed at him, 
thus giving his life for that of his officer. 
But it was not needful for Jack to ex¬ 
plain how much he longed to do the 
same. He merely smiled, and remarked, 

“ In all England there is no other his 
equal. Of that I am convinced.” 

To the great disappointment of Jack, 
the General had been quickly summoned 
away on important duty ; and intercourse 
between them came for the moment to a 
close. The young subaltern, however, 
found it possible to pursue acquaintance 
with the General’s mother and sister; 
and gentle old Mrs. Moore had a great 
deal to say about this most idolised son 
of hers, where she found a sympathetic 
listener. Few listeners could have been 
more sympathetic than Jack Keene, who 
never grew tired of the subject. Mrs. 
Moore had other sons beside the General, 
but it was noticed that when she referred 
to him he was always distinctively, “ My 
son!” not “My eldest son,” or “My 
son John I ” This did not touch the 
close friendship between Moore and his 
brothers, one of whom was a Naval 
officer of note. 

Ihrough those summer weeks of 1803 
Pully was longing for Captain Ivor to 
come home. It was sad to think of him 
as a prisoner, forced to stay against his 
will in a foreign land. She knew, too, 
that any day Jack might be ordered off 
elsewhere; and one day, as she had 


feared, he rushed in, to tell them that he 
would be leaving immediately for Shorne¬ 
cliffe Camp, there to await Napoleon’s 
first attempt to land on English soil. 

Ihe news was less a matter of con¬ 
gratulation for them than for Jack him¬ 
self. At Sandgate he would be in the 
very forefront of the peril which threat¬ 
ened the land. Mrs. Fairbank had to 
rub her large horn spectacles more than 
once; and she was disposed to blame 
Jack for not referring the question to 
herself, before he accepted the offer of 
an exchange. Molly looked curiously 
at Jack, and asked— 

“Are you glad to say good-bye to us 
all ? ” 

“Not glad to say good-bye, but glad 
to be going. People must say good¬ 
bye sometimes, Molly. And I shall be 
fighting under one of the best and 
bravest men that ever lived. Would not 
you like that ? ” 

Molly shook her head. “ If Roy was 
here, I should never want to go away,” 
she said decisively. “ But if you care 

more for General Moore than for us_” 

“Pooh! What nonsense ! ” retorted 
Jack ; and Polly exclaimed— 

“ Molly, how can you say such a 
thing ? Jack wants to be one of the 
first to fight in defence of England. Do 
you not see ? It is but right. He would 
be no true soldier, otherwise. If Captain 
Ivor were but free to do the same ! Yes, 
indeed, I do wish it! It is terrible for 
him to be cut off from action—but not for 
Jack to wish to be foremost. O fie, Molly 
dear, you must have more sense.” 

“Polly always understands,” mur¬ 
mured Jack; and Molly would have 
given much at the moment to have had 
those words spoken of herself. She 
hung her head and was mute. Tender¬ 
hearted Polly could never endure to see 
anyone sad or abashed, and her hand 
stole into Molly’s as she went on— 

“ But Molly will understand now. 
ack, she and I have this morning learnt 
y heart a verse of Mr. Walter Scott’s, 
which ’tis said he has but just writ. 
Molly, you shall say the words to Jack, 
foi they are brave words. Hold up your 
head, dear, and speak out, as an English¬ 
woman should.” 

Molly obeyed, not sorry for the 
chance to redeem her previous error, 
and to re-establish herself in Jack’s 
good graces, for which she cared more 
than she quite allowed to herself. She 
held her head well up, therefore, and 
spouted with considerable effect— 

” ‘If ever breath of British gale 
Shall fan the tricolour. 

Or footstep of invader rude. 

With rapine foul and red with blood. 
Pollute our happy shore. 

Then farewell, home ! and farewell, 
friends ! 

Adieu, each tender tie ! 

Resolved, we mingle in the tide. 

Where charging squadrons furioius ride, 
lo conquer or to die.’ ” 
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“ Come, that is good. That was well 
sa\d. You understand too, I see, 
Molly. I e’en thought it must be so— 
you, a British Colonel’s daughter! And 
you’ll both bid me God-speed. And 
when Napoleon is beaten, and old 
England is again in safet}^. I’ll come 
back, and be grannie’s home-boy once 
more. Eh, ma’am ? ” 

“ Yes, yes. Jack ; yes, my dear boy.” 
Mrs. Fairbank did her best to control 
her voice, and as usual when agitated 
she knitted at railway speed. “You 
will do your duty, Jack. I am sure of 
it. And General Moore will be a good 
friend to you.” 

“But now I have somewhat else to 
show you all, in return for Molly’s 
poetry,” observed Jack in cheerful 
tones, anxious to prevent a breakdown 
on the part of his grandmother. “ What 
do you think it may be, Molly ? Guess, 
all of you. Must I tell ? Well, ’tis 
nought less than two letters about our 
Hero, which his mother let me see. 
They are writ some four years since to 
the General’s father. Dr. Moore ; the 
one from Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and 
the other from Sir Robert Brownrigg, 
who was secretary to the Duke of York, 
and Adjutant-General. Nay, these are 
not the originals, for 1 can assure you 
’twould be no easy task to get them out 
of Mrs. Moore’s keeping. But she 
permitted me to take copies of the 
same, and they are here. The engage¬ 
ment spoken of was that on the second 
of October, in 1799, between the English 
and the French in Holland ; and General 
Moore was wounded early in the action, 
but nevertheless he fought on until 
wounded a second time. These, to his 
father afterwards, both make mention 
of his wounds. Shall I read ? ” 

“ Pray do so, my dear Jack,” said 
Mrs. Fairbank; and, “O do. Jack!” 
entreated Polly. 

Jack obeyed. 

“ ‘ Headquarters. Zuper Sluys, Hol¬ 
land. October 4th, 1799. 

“ ‘ My dear Sir —I cannot suffer the 
accompanying letter from my dear 
friend, your son, to go to you, without 
assuring you that the wounds he has re¬ 
ceived are attended with no danger. 
Mr. Knight, the Duke’s surgeon, at¬ 
tends him, and gives hope of his speedy 
recovery. The wound in his thigh he 
received early in the action, but it did 
not prevent him from continuing his 
exertions for two hours afterwards, 
when a wound in his face obliged him 
to leave the field. It is through the 
cheek, and I understand has not 
wounded the bone. Flis conduct in the 
serious action of the 2nd, which per¬ 
haps may be ranked among the most 
obstinately contested battles that have 
been fought this war, has raised him, if 
possible, higher than he before stood in 
the estimation of this army. Everyone 
admires and loves him ; and you may 
boast of having as your son the most 
amiable man and the best General in 
the British service ; this is a universal 
opinion, and does not proceed from my 
partiality alone. 

“ ‘ God bless you, my dear Sir. I hope 
in a few days to have it in my power to 


tell you that considerable progress is 
made in Moore’s cure ; and believe me, 
with great respect and regard, 

“ ‘ Very faithfully yours, 
“‘Rorert Brownrigg.’” 

Jack paused, and repeated thought¬ 
fully, “ ‘ Everyone admires and loves 
him—the most amiable man and the 
best General in the British service ! ’ 
Yet by nature his is no easy temper, 
ma’am ; of that his mother could assure 
me. She said that her son—ever the 
best of sons to her—gave her in his 
boyhood many an anxious hour, by 
reason of his hot and impulsive moods, 
and his readiness to fight. But listen 
now to the letter of Sir Ralph himself— 

“ ‘ Egmond-on-the-Sea, Oct. 4th. 

“ ‘ My dear Sir— Although your son 
is wounded in the thigh and in the 
cheek, I can assure you he is in no sort 
of danger ; both wounds are slight. The 
public and myself are the greatest suf¬ 
ferers by these accidents. 

“ ‘ The General is a hero, with more 
sense than many others of that descrip¬ 
tion, in that he is an ornament to his 
family and to his profession. I hope 
Mrs. Moore and his sister will be easy 
on his account, and that you are proud 
of such a son. 

“ ‘ Yours, 

“ ‘ Ralph Abercrombie.’ ” 

This time it was Mrs. Fairbank who 
quoted words from the letter. She said, 
“ ‘ With more sense than many others 
of that description.’ Pray, my dear 
Jack, what think you Sir Ralph might 
have meant to signify ? ” 

“Why, ma’am, I take it thus. Many 
a man is brave and fights well, who in 
fact is nought else beside. Whereas 
General Moore is a man of extraordinary 
genius and great nobility of character, 
one who shines in whatever society 
he may find himself, and above all, 
who is ardently beloved by everybody 
that knows him. What else might Sir 
Ralph signify ? ” 

“ To my mind, ’tis a somewhat droll 
mode of expressing himself, though, 
none the less, ’tis clear what he thinks 
of the General. Were he my son, I 
could fain be proud of him. Not that 
pride is so suitable a feeling as thank¬ 
fulness.” 

“ In truth, ma’am, his mother is 
proud and thankful too. She thinks that 
all the whole world holds no man equal 
to her brave son. And I—I am dis¬ 
posed to think the same.” 

Then Jack carefully folded his precious 
letters, stowed them in his pocket, and 
stood up. “Come, Polly and Molly,” 
he said. “ There is time yet for a turn 
before dinner ? We will go to the Pump 
Room.” 

Molly looked anxiously for leave, and 
flew to obey. A walk with Jack was 
always delightful. They entered the 
old Pump Room together, finding there, 
as usual, a large assemblage of gaity- 
dressed ladies and fashionably-attired 
gentlemen, some walking about, some 
lounging on seats. The ladies wore 
short-waisted gowns, chiefly of white or 
figured muslin, with short cloaks or 
mantles of bright hues, or short spen¬ 
cers of silk or coloured crape, and great 
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feathered hats or bonnets, and plenty 
of large gilt and silver buttons; and 
many of the gentlemen were in tights 
and long flowered waistcoats and silver- 
buckled shoes, while others wore blue 
coats with brass buttons. Pig-tails too 
might still be seen, though soon to be 
discontinued. 

Jack gazed about for several minutes 
in vain ; and then they came face to face 
with Mrs. Bryce, Admiral Peirce being 
her attendant cavalier. 

Both were immensely interested to 
hear Jack’s news—how, in less than a 
week, he would be off to Sandgate, 
there to be under the command of 
General Moore ; and there also, as Jack 
hoped, to be called upon to bear the 
first brunt of Napoleon’s invasion. 

“Not you, my dear sir,” objected the 
Admiral, with beaming face. “ Before 
ever Boney reaches English shores, de¬ 
pend on’t, he’ll render a good account 
of himself to our ships of war. Trust 
gallant Nelson for that, since he’s on 
the look-out. I doubt me, Boney won’t 
contrive to give our Navy the slip.” 

Jack liad no wish to get into a dis¬ 
cussion. “ Well, sir, well, our Navy and 
our Army too will both of them do their 
best,” he said. “But he would be a 
foolish fellow who should trust all his 
eggs in one basket, as the saying is. 
And should by any chance the slip be 
given, and Boney arrive on our shores, 
why, then the Army will make him 
render his account, fairly ! Has any¬ 
body seen Mrs. Moore, ma’am?” and 
he turned to Mrs. Bryce. 

Mrs. Bryce had not the least intention 
of parting hastily with her second 
cavalier. To walk about the Pump 
Room, in view of all her Bath acquain¬ 
tances, with a gentleman on either side, 
was highly desirable. So Polly and 
Molly were adroitly dropped behind, and 
she set off. 

“ If not Mrs. Moore, Jack, I have 
seen someone else of passable interest,” 
she remarked. “ Her name is Miss Jane 
Austen—a well-bred young woman, I do 
assure you. And only to think—the 
good lady has writ a book, w'hich 
may by chance be one day printed. 
’Twas told my husband in strictest con¬ 
fidence ; and if I had not wormed it out 

of him-Ah, ha ! Jack—wait till you 

get you a wife, and then you’ll not smile 
on that side of your mouth.” 

“ I have found my bride, ma’am. 
’Tis my profession,” declared Jack. 

“Nay, nay, nothing of the sort, my 
dear sir. Wait a w’hiie, and you’ll find 
your affections engaged in another 
fashion. Can you be so hard-hearted 
as to hold out even now, in the face of 
all this youth and elegance ? See— 
there goes a bewitching young woman, 
though ’tis true she wears a shocking 
unbecoming gowm ! But she’s a pro¬ 
digious favourite, and she can dance as 
tolerable a minuet as any young female 
present. Then there’s young Susie, 
5^onder—something of a hoyden, may 
be, and calls herself ‘ a dasher,’ but un¬ 
commonly pretty, and prodigiously good 
spirits. And if you’d sooner have a 
blue-stocking—why, I’ve but to intro¬ 
duce you to Miss Jane Austen herself.” 
{lode coTitin tied.) 
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THE GIRHS OWN EATER. 


METHODS OF MOUNTING FOR GIRL CYCLISTS. 

Hy ]\Irs. EGBERT A. NORTON. 



FIG. 1. 


three for more ad¬ 
vanced riders. 

I. 

Imagine an indi¬ 
vidual wlio ba-s some 
knowledge of riding, 
but who is unable to 
mount alone ; refus¬ 
ing all offers of assist¬ 
ance she determines 
to assert her inde¬ 
pendence. 

Standing on the 
left side of the ma¬ 
chine with the right 
pedal just past its 
highest point, she 
steps across the 
frame, and places her 
right foot securely on 
the pedal, the saddle 
being so low that she 
is able to take her 
seat easily, the left 
foot being still on the 
ground. Then put¬ 
ting as much pressure 



FIG. 2. 


Nothing else, I think, affords one such 
a good opportunity of judging of a girl’s 
general capabilities or style in riding as the 
way in which she mounts her machine. 

In this matter as in so many others a 
“ good start is most important.” 

Slaving already mastered the principle 
of steering, the mystery of the mount 
is a matter of balance only. 

There are several points which, if 
borne in mind, will considerably help the 
beginner in first attempts, namely— 

1. To select a road inclining slightlv’ 
down-hill. 

2. Stand on rather higher ground than 
the bicycle. 

3. Incline the front wheel slightly to 
the right. 

4. Be careful not to check the motion 
of the machine by too much pressure on 
the pedal after it passes its lowest point. 

5. Do not catch the left pedal too 
quickly, or apply pressure before it passes 
the top centre. 

There are five distinct methods of 
mounting for skirted riders, two of which 
are suitable for beginners only, the other 



FIG. 3 . 


most ungracefully high with each revolu¬ 
tion of the pedal—all defects caused by 
the saddle being adjusted much too low. 

II. 

Now if she would only listen, I sliould 
advise her to raise her saddle inches 
higher until it is nearly on a level with 
the turn of the hip, and, if still determined 
to learn alone, wheel the machine to the 
kerbstone or other eminence, to enable 
her to seat herself in the saddle, and then 
push off as before. Her appearance once 
mounted is now greatly improved, and 
\yhen I tell her so,, after enjoying a nice 
little run with none of the previous 
feeling of tiredness, she is quite ready to 
listen to Avhat further I have to say on 
the subject. Seeing that it is quite im¬ 
practicable to always depend on the help 
of the friendly kerbstone, we will try and 
master mount 

III. 

Plaving already learnt the importance 
of the height of saddle or length of reach 
from pedal to saddle, first ascertain that 
this is adjusted correctly. When sitting 
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as possible on 
the right pedal 
and pushing off 
with the left foot, 
she starts the 
machine—not 
perhaps without 
a few failures 
first, but nil 
desperandtivi. 
In cl e p e n cl e n ce 
must cost some¬ 
thing, and if she 
will consider, I 
have no doubt 
her fill lure can 
be traced to one 
or the other of 
the above men¬ 
tioned causes. 
But how tiring 
the ride will be, 
and how awk¬ 
ward the whole 
position, the 
knees moving 
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erect in the saddle with the leg straight 
and pedal at its lowest point, the heel of 
the foot should be able to rest on the centre 
bar of the pedal with ease. The saddle is 
now so high that it is impossible to sit on 
it with the foot still on the ground, so for 
this reason “The Spring Mount” is the 
term generally given to this method of 
mounting. Taking a fold of the skirt in the 
right hand, pass the right foot over the frame 
and place it securely on the right pedal when 
it is about half-way between its highest and 
lowest point, the left foot resting on the ground 
close to the machine and well before the left 
pedal, stand quite central with the body per¬ 
fectly free from the saddle, then by standing on 
the right pedal the machine moves forward, the 
body is raised and drops gently back on to the 
saddle, the other pedal rises under the left foot 
ready for the next thrust forward, and the 
deed is done, easily, steadily, gracefully, but 
from the first there must be no hurry, no quick 
jump for the saddle, or scramble for tlie left 
pedal, but first the weight on the right pedal, 
then the saddle moves forward under one, and 
the downward thrust with the left foot 
preserves the balance. This is the mount most 
generally adopted, with more or less degree of 


efficiency, and on the whole is really difficult 
to improve upon; the only thing that can be 
said against it is, that the first position 
standing with the leg across the frame and the 
foot raised is not particularly graceful. 
Personally I much prefer mount 

IV. 

The near-side mount. It is more uncommon 
and infinitely prettier in my opinion when well 
done, than either of the others, but it requires 
a little practice to get the skirt to fall well. 
Stand close to the machine with the left foot 
on the left pedal, then firmly holding the 
handles throw all the weight on the pedal, at 
the same time springing forwards and sideways 
to the saddle. In first attempts all the fulness 
of the skirt invariably falls to the left; this can 
be remedied as the machine is in motion by a 
little forward movement throwing the weight 
on pedals and handle-bar, then as the skirt 
falls straight down, move centrally backwards 
to the saddle again. Be in no hurry to reach 
the saddle and the skirt will adjust itself. 
Move well forward with the downward 
movement of the pedal, throw the weight on 
the handles as it rises, the peak of the saddle 
will then divide the skirt as you take your 


seat and give your first thrust to the right 
pedal. 

This is worth a little practice, as correctly 
done the skirt needs no arrangement with the 
hand, and the mount is certainly quicker and 
more graceful than any other. 

V. 

Is somewhat similar, but is done while the 
machine is in motion, and is therefore pre¬ 
eminently the mount for busy thoroughfares. 

Walking on the left of the machine, give a 
quick hop with the right foot, placing the left 
on the pedal when in any position, then a 
sudden pull on the handles, will lift one 
forward on to the saddle without checking the 
motion of the machine. 

This is a most useful mount for traffic and 
for all occasions where a quick mount is 
necessary. It will probably require consider¬ 
able practice to accomplish successful!}’, but 
the feeling of complete mastery it gives one 
over the machine is worth some little trouble 
to acquire, and when the feat is accomplished, 
I think you will look back on the learning 
of a new method of mounting as another 
pleasure added to the many enjoyments of 
cycling. 
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He had let love and life slip past him, and 
now he lay a-dying, and love and life lay 
behind him for evermore. 

Lying in his nanow bed, in the room which 
in all his days of grinding work, he bad never 
troubled to make homelike or comfortable, 
his thoughts wandered back over the years 
with wearisome persistency. He had been a 
successful man. The name of John Saunders 
was known far and wide as the name of the 
shrewdest solicitor of his day ; hard-headed, 
keen, jn-actical—feared by friend and enemy 
alike ; loved, men said, by none. 

They called him “ old Dryasdust ” in his 
own office; they declared that his heart had 
withered away in the atmosphere of work and 
in the squirrel round of business in which he 
had lived. Some, indeed, went so far as to 
say that Nature had never provided him with 
a heart at all. 

And now he lay dying—a lonely man, in 
his lonely chambers, looking wearily back 
across bis life. 

His grey head moved uneasily upon the 
pillows, arranged by his valet into clumsy 
discomfort; his eyes glanced restlessly round 
the room, turning almost impatiently from its 
severe dreariness, towards the window, through 
which he could just see a glimpse of a tree-top 
in the square garden. 

He was tired, most dreadfully tired. It 
was a weariness to think, yet the busy brain, 
that in all his busy life had never learnt to 
rest, refused now to be stilled. Thick and 
fast there crowded before his mind memories 
of long forgotten cases, recollections of clients 


long since dead, worrying details of business, 
that had long ago been settled and done 
^'’’dh. , 

His head moved again impatiently. He 
turned to look for the lemonade which should 
have been on the table by his bedside. An 
angry exclamation broke from him. The table 
with the lemonade was placed exactly where 
he could not reach it; what was the use of all 
his years of labour, of all the wealth he had 
acquired, if now he could not even obtain the 
common necessaries of life ? 

The electric bell beside the bed was close to 
his hand. He rang it furiously, and his valet 
arrived, panting and breathless. 

“ Why can’t you put the things within my 
reach?” the old man asked irritably. “Am 
I to die of thirst, because you are careless ? ” 

The servant moved the table nearer to his 
master, handed him the tumbler, and, in his 
own mind, considered the pros and cons of 
giving warning on the spot. A dim hope of 
a possible legacy gave the cons the victory, 
but the man did not remain in the sick-room 
a moment longer than was absolutely neces¬ 
sary. As he confided to the wife of the 
porter, in the basement, “ Old Saunders was 
getting that unbearable in his illness, it was 
hard to stand him.” 

The sick man lay quiet after the servant had 
left him, his eyes fixed upon the waving green 
of the tree-tops in the square. A faint 
curiosity as to what tree it was that he could 
see, ran through his mind. Was it an elm, 
he wondered ? 

There had been elms in the meadow behind 


the old Rectory garden where he had played 
as a boy—great elms in which the rooks had 
built year after year. It was a long, long 
time since he had heard the soft cawing of 
the rooks. He had a faint remembrance of 
picking daisies and buttercups in those fields 
under the elms, whilst the rooks cawed 
soothingly overhead. 

A little smile flickered across his hard old 
face. Perhaps the tree in the square was not 
an elm after all. It might be a lime. There 
had been limes in another garden, and the 
bees had hummed amongst their blossoms on 

that summer’s day when—when- ^Jhy, 

how many years ago was it ? Forty ? Fifty ? 
Could it be forty years ? He had been a 
young fellow then, at the beginning of bis 
career, and life had been less crammed M’ith 
work and business. 

He moved restlessly. 

Yes ! He had been able then to notice the 
sweetness of a girl’s eyes, to heed the music of 
a girl’s voice. 

Pshaw! It was utter folly to let ^ his 
thoughts wander to so remote a past. hat 
was the good of remembrance ? 

yet- If he had not been so 

wrapped up in his work, to the exclusion of 
everything human and loveable, he might 
now have had other hands than those of 
Richard his valet to tend him. A woman 
would have made his room look less like a 
prison cell. A woman would not have put 
his things just out of his reach. She would 
not have been in such a hurry to leave him to 
him:elf! 
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Again he stirred irritably. He hated the 
sight of those rustling leaves now, even though 
they held some strange fascination for him ; 
but they reminded him too strongly of youth, 
and love, and happiness. And he had 
wilfully put them all away from him with his 
own hands. Ah ! fool and blind that he had 
been! And now—now, he Avas old and 
dying—and alone ! 

The door opened softly. Richard stepped 
quietly in, and seeing that his master’s eyes 
were shut, laid a note upon the table, and as 
quietly departed again. 

“Bother the man!” old John Saunders 
muttered. “ He seems afraid to stay with me. 
A letter for me ? Strange—very strange.” 
And he stretched out his hand and took up 
the envelope. 

A faint sense of something familiar stirred 
wiihin him as he glanced at the handwriting 
—a something which he could not quite recall 
out of the past. He opened the envelope and 
drew out the letter almost rapidly. It was 
very short. 

“ Dear John, —I wonder if I may still call 
you that, after all the years that have gone 
by ? I would not have troubled you with a 
letter now, but that I heard, only to-day, that 
you are ill .and alone. And I thought i must 
write to you for auld lang syne, and ask you 
whether you would let me come and see you. 
We are both old people now, John; but let 
me come to see you, for old sake’s sake. 

' “ Yours, as ever, 

“Joan Bentley. 

“ P.S.—Did you never get the letter I Avrote 
you more than thirty years ago ? ” 

The letter dropped from his hands. The 
keen grey eyes grew dim. 

It Avas strange that this should have come 
just when the remembrance had returned to 
him of the lime-trees in her father’s garden, 
of the bees that had hummed among them 
forty years ago. 

His dreary room faded from his sight. It 
Avas as if the walls melted into space, and he 
could feel the warm air of July blowing round 
him, smell the fragrance of the lime-ilowers, 
step iijDon the softness of the smooth turf 
beneath his feet. 

He Avas young again ! A man with his life 
before him, and love within his grasp. 

He could see the tall hollyhocks by the 
gate—the hollyhocks she loved. There were 
tall Avhite lilies there as well. The sweetness 
of them filled the air, mingling with the scent 
of roses that clambered up the old red wall. 
The wood-pigeons cooed gently in the copse 
across the road, and tlie rooks cawed as they 
swung upon the boughs of the lime-trees. 

And Joan’s clear eyes looked into his; 
Joan’s voice was in his ear. 

“ Oh, John, will it be long ? ” he heard her 
say. And his own voice, young and strong, 
replied : 

“No, no, my dear—not long. How could 
I let it be long, when I shall be Avorking for 
you? When I have made enough money I 
shall come and claim you. Your father is 
quite right not to allow a formal engagement 
till then. But Ave understand each other, 
Joan—my Joan I ” 

Strange ! How the years had rolled aAvay, 
and the Avorld seemed full again, as it had 
seemed then, of Joan—Joan, and only Joan ! 

The vision slowly faded; the Avails of the 
dull room returned to their places, the noise 
of the irritating clock on the mantelpiece 
replaced the soft voices of the Avood-pigeons; 
he Avas an old man again, an old man Avho 
Avas alone—and dying ! 

But Joan had not forgotten. Joan’s letter 
lay upon his bed. She had remembered for 
forty years ; Avhilst he had forgotten everything, 
except the Avork to Avhich he AA^as a slaA'c. 


He picked up the letter once more and read 
the postscript first— 

“ Did you ncA^er get the letter I Avrote you 
more than thirty years ago ? ” 

I-Iad he received it ? What then had 
happened to it ? A puzzled frown puckered 
his broAv, as he struggled to recall the long 
past incident. 

“ I remember noAV,” he exclaimed suddenly 
and aloud—“ I remember ! She Avrote to me 
Avhen I Avas in the midst of a press of work! 
Pier letter was filed for reference—my Joan’s 
letter filed for reference ! ” 

Plis bell pealed through the house, and 
Avhen Richard appeared, he found his master 
partially raised in bed, excited and breathless. 

“ Send to the office at once,” he said; 
“ tell them to send me up the files of the year 

- immediately ! And Avho brought this 

letter ? ” 

“ A lady called Avith it, sir. She said she 
Avould return for the answer in about an hour.” 
“ Did she leave her name ? ” 

“Yes, sir—Miss Joan Bentley, she Avished 
me to say.” 

“ AVhen she comes back, bring her up to 
me ”—and the old man sank exhausted on his 
pilloAA^s, his eyes closed, but a faint smile 
upon his lips. 

It Avas less than an hour later Avhen a little 
tap on the door aroused him. 

“ Come in,” he said, not opening his eyes, 
till he heard the soft rustle of a dress beside 
his bed. Then he looked up, but it Avas the 
Avoman who spoke first. 

“ Why, John,” she said brokenly—“ Avhy, 
John! ” And all at once the shyness that 
had assailed her as she climbed the stairs 
slipped from her; the gulf of years that had 
seemed impassable became as* nothing, and 
she dropped on her knees by the bed, looking 
into the tired old face upon the pillow, Avith 
Avistful yearning eyes. 

Pie put out his hand almost timidly, and 
laid it upon hers. 

“PIoAv sweet the limes smelt, dear,” he 
Avhispered, “and the bees hummed all the 
time among the floAA'ers.” 

She thought for a moment that he Avas 
Avandering, but he AA^ent on quietly. 

“It Avas your letter that brought it all 
back. Y'ou have been faithful—all these years 
—and I—AA^as a fool ! ” 

Pier clasp on his hand tightened. 

“Did you forget,” she asked—“ did you 
forget ? Was there someone else ? ” 

The smile flickered out again upon his face. 

“ No, no, my dear, there Avas no someone 
else. There Avas nothing but my Avork—it 
Avrapped me round, it has made me a success¬ 
ful man—and it—has spoilt my life ! They call 
me Dryasdust, you knoAV,” his Aveak Amice 
AA'ent on. “ Somebody told me once that I 
had no heart.” 

“Ah, but it Avasn’t true,” she said. 

“ Wasn’t it ? I don’t knoAv ; I AA^as a fool, 
and blind—I—but now it is too late, mv 
Joan.” 

The little caressing AAmrds came strangely 
from the thin lips, but the hard, old face had 
softened in some unaccountable fashion. 

“Is it ever too late for love?” she asked, 
and her hand touched gently the thin grey hair 
upon his temples. 

“I haA’e Avasted my life, and yours,” he 
answered drearily. “We might have been 
together all these years—all the long, long 
years—Avith our children round us—and noAv— 
it is nearly over. I am old, and dying, and 
you-” 

“I am old too, my dear; perhaps it Avill 

not be long before—before-” her voice 

faltered and broke. 

“Are you old?” he said; “your eyes are 
just Avhat I remember, and your \mice—it 
seeins to me you are just the same as Avhen 
I said good-bye to you under the lime-trees.” 


“ Did you never get my other letter, John ? ” 
she said, after a moment or tAvo. “I sent it 

to you ten years after you left me, because_ 

because the silence Avas unbearable. Did you 
get it ? ” 

“ Yes, I got it; and I Avas busy—very, very 
busy. It brought me the scent of the garden, 
and the memory of you ; and then—then I set 

it aside for a more convenient season, and it_ 

ah, Joan !—it Avas filed for reference. P'orgive 
me—Joan I ” 

Her caressing hand stroked his hair more 
tenderly, though her eyes filled Avith tears. 

“ We shall find it here,” he said a little 
later, Avhen Richard had deposited a great 
pile of letters beside him. “ I AA'^as alAA'ays 
methodical in my work—the letter Avill be 
here. Will you look for it ? ” His voice Avas 
so much Aveaker, that she looked at him Avith 
startled eyes, and the valet, returning, held a 
glass of cordial to his lips. 

The tAvo Avere alone again after that. 
Amongst the pile of old and faded letters the 
Avoman had found her own—the tiny girlish 
scr;q), Avritten impetuously, in a girl’s im¬ 
patient misery of long ago. 

“Send me just one Avord,” it ran—“ only 
one Avord, to tell me that you have not 
forgotten.” 

A little bitterness surged up Avithin her as 
she read again the scrap of faded Avriting, the 
old agony out of the past stirred once more at 
her heart. 

“ If I might make a daisy-chain for you, 
Joan—my Joan ! Hoav the rooks caAv to¬ 
night ! Do you hear them, dear ? ” The 
Aveak voice spoke dreamily ; the bitter¬ 
ness in her heart died aAvay. She laid her 
face softly against the tired face on the 
pilloAv. 

“ My poor boy,” she Avhispered—“ my poor 
boy ! ” 

“ And the limes—arc so SAveet,” he rambled 
on. “I think—it is—the bees—that hum so 
loudly in my ears. GiA^e me a rose, SAveet- 
heart. It—is getting dark—so dark for you 
—out here in the garden. You must go in. 
Pile Avood-pigeons are quiet noAv, only Iioaa' 
Avhite the lilies shine—against the darkness; 
and the bees—the bees are humming still, 
and the—limes—are—so SAA’eet.” 

For a moment the tired voice stopped, then 
began again : 

“ Never a someone else, my Joan, only you. 
And the years slipped, and I forgot hoAv*first 
they Avent; Ave Avill have hollyhocks—in our 
OAvn garden, dear.” 

The doctor, summoned by Richard, had 
entered the room, but he shook his head sadly, 
and moved tOAA^ards the door. 

“ I here is nothing to be done,” he AAdiispered 
to the servant, “we had better leave them 
alone. There is nothing aa^c can do.” 

The room Avas very still, save only for the 
laboured breathing of the dving man. The 
Avoman’s hand still softly stroked his hair ; he 
lay so quietly that she thought he had passed 
out of consciousness into that strange border¬ 
land which is Death’s ante-chamber. 

The setting sunlight streamed into the 
room and across his fiice ; the tAvittering of the 
birds in the square, the soft rustling of the 
Avindin the tree-tops, Avere borne in at the half¬ 
open AvindoAv. 

Suddenly the dying man opened his eyes in 
full consciousness. 

“I kncAv you Avould not leave me,” he 
Avhispered. “ I—said—a Avoman Avould stay 
—Avith me, it Avas—you I meant. I—have 
Avasted my life—God forgive me ! You have 
forgiven, my dear—a faithful Avoman—has 
forgiven—I think—God—will forgive—too— 

I—am taking ”—his voice almost failed—“ my 

Avasted life—AAUth me—to be—to be ” a 

little whimsical smile stole over his face—“ to 
be—filed—for—reference.” 

L. G. Moberly. 
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PRACTICAL AIDS TO THE CULTURE OF 
By CHARLES PETERS. 



P'OR the last three months cut blossoms of 
Liliiun Speciositm have decorated our table in 
the centre of London, and have afforded our 
friends and us real delight, creating subject 
for discussion at the dinner-table such as we 
have never known in connection with any other 
cut flowers. 

Perhaps this has arisen from the fact that 
the floral decorations consisted of flowers of 
one botanical group only, making a truly 
consistent nosegay, and creating from its very 
uniqueness fit subject for special questionings 
and interest. Of course in the group there 
were several colours. The Spcciosuni Album 
and the varieties of white, the Speciosum 
Roseum with its varieties of lovely rose-colour, 
and finally the deep and rich Speciosum 
Melpoinone, Nothing in the way of table 
decoration could be more a3sthetic and 
cheerful-looking than an arrangement of such 
blossoms, in wliich we find real white 
mingled with a lovely puiple red, and with 
nothing but the right gradations of colour 
between. 

In the days of old it was the custom to 
group flowers of every conceivable colour— 
reds, blues, pinks, yellow, and others; but 
now we know better, two colours or three 
being the most effective scheme for table or 
bouquet eflect, and in all our experience we 
have never found any general appearance more 
pleasing than that of our group of Liliuni 
Speciosum. 

One of the greatest testimonies to the value 
of these flowers is that the buds will develop 
and open into blossoms of their natural size 
while in water in a close roorn of a London 
square, and another reason for their value is 
that they last two or three weeks if attended 
to about every other day, that is, longer than 
any other cut flower of our cultivation. 

A month ago we took up to town a bunch 
of Lilhun Speciosum from our little country 
garden to garnish the dinner-table of a well- 


known doctor on the day of his golden wed¬ 
ding. There were, we were told, many other 
groups of flowers sent by friends for such an 
interesting occasion, but although many were 
from hot-houses, and some were valuable 
orchids, the group of Lilium Speciosum^ so 
easy and so inexpensive to rear, had the place 
of honour, was admired the most, and lasted 
the longest number of days. 

But we must not forget to mention an inci¬ 
dent which happened to us while carrying 
this jrarticular bunch through a City street 
from the railway terminus. We became 
conscious of a footstep close behind us, 
and felt that someone was keeping close 
to the flowers ns they dangled at our side ; 
but walking on unheeding, we presently relaxed 
our speed, when the follower made a semi-circle 
round the bouquet, watching it greedily until 
he faced it and us; then he turned and hastily 
disappeared, but not before we recognised in 
the London-dressed man a young and hand¬ 
some Japanese! The flowers came from his 
distant land, and maybe reminded him of a 
home, a mother, or a sweetheart, and all so 
far away. We have ever since been ashamed 
of ourselves for not offering him one of the 
blossoms for a buttonhole. 

The discouraging news given at the end of 
our fir st chapter led us to think: “ Lilies 
will not grow in pots, but some kinds do fairly 
well in the open.” “ Lilies though suitable for 
jrot plants are unsatisfactory for the flower- 
Ired.” Surely it is impossible to reconcile 
these two statements. Either one or both 
opinions must be incorrect. We must settle 
this point, and we can easily do so by growing 
lilies, both in pots and in the open ground. 

We have before told you that we have 
ourselves grown eighty-seven distinct kinds of 
lilies. AVe have grown them in pots and in 
the open. AVe have obtained great satisfaction 
from both. 

Few flowers are easier to grow in pots than 
lilies, and as they lorm probably the finest of 
all pot plants the culture of lilies in pots deser\'e.s 
more attention than it has heretofore received. 

There are two ways of potting lilies, each 
of which has its advantages and uses, so we 
will describe both methods. 

The imst method is the simplest. Take a 
large flower-pot. No lily should be grown in 
a pot less than six inches in diameter. Of 
course the pot must vary in size with the size 
of the plant it has to contain. Lilium Concolor 
and Elegans grow well in six-inch pots; L. 
Auratum or Speciosum should have an eight or 
ten-inch pot, while L. Giganteum will require 
the largest sized pot jnocurable or a small tub. 

One bulb only should be placed in each pot 
if absolutely perfect plants are desired; but 
very pretty eftects can be obtained by growing 
two or three bulbs in a large pot or tub. 

See that the pot is perfectly clean. Place 
about an inch depth of crocks, stones, etc., 
at the bottom, then put three inches of the 
prepared soil in the pot, and over this place a 
thin layer of peat, mixed with sharp sand and 
pieces of charcoal. Take the bulb, examine 
it, remove diseased scales and wash it in lime 
water, as you did in the case of the lilies you 
planted out last month. Dust it over with 
powdered charcoal and place it in the pot 
surrounded with sharp sand and peat. Then 
fill up the pot with the prepared soil.* 

* In our last number we will give a tabulated 
account of the various prepared soils necessary for 
each species both when grown in pots and in the 
open ground. 
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In potting lilies, deep potting is to be aimed 
at. No bulb should be placed at a less depth 
than four inches below the surface. Large 
bulbs require to be six, eight, or even twelve 
inches below the surface of the soil. The 
reason for this deep potting is that the flower 
stems send out roots above the bulb, and it is 
essential that these roots should be below the 
surface of the soil. 

The second method of potting bulbs is 
similar in all respects to the above, except that 
the pots are not filled up at once. AVhen you 
have placed the bulb in the pot you add a 
little soil, but leave the top of the bulb 
exposed. AVhen growth commences, which 
will be shown by the appearance of roots and 
flower stems, you fill up the pots with the 
prepared soil. 

Established bulbs and bulbs of the hardier 
lilies are best potted by the former me¬ 
thod, but for bulbs received from abroad, 
especially those of the more tender species, 
the second method of potting is to be 
jneferred. 

Now that you have potted your lilies the 
question arises, AVhere .shall you keep the 
])ots } For the majority of lilies the best 
])lace is either a garden or a balcony. Lilies 
are too tall growing for window plants and it 
is totally unnecessary to coddle them up 
in rooms. 

There are some lilies which will not come 
to perfection out of doors in our uncertain 
climate, except in very favourable seasons. 
These kinds, many of them among the finest 
of the tribe, will, however, grow admirably in a 
conserv’atory or room. 

If lilies are grown in rooms, they should be 
put out of doors every fine day, as they require 
sun to mature their flowers. 

The lilies which are not sufficiently hardy 
for the open air are, Wallichianum^ Harrisiiy 
Fhilippinense, Neilgherreuse., Fonnosaiuim, 
Nepatdense^ and Catesbaei. (AA^ith the ex¬ 
ception of Neilgherrensey all these lilies will 
grow well out of doors in our southern counties 
in exceptionally fine seasons.) 

November is over; our lilies are planted. 
How are we to treat them before the flower¬ 
ing season arrives } 

Lilies out in the ground require but very 
little attei.tion until the shoots appear. In 
severe winters Lilium Giganteum^ Cordi- 
folium^ Speciosum^ and one or two others, 
should be protected by bracken or other 
litter; but lilies stand the frost remarkably 
well, and rarely suffer from this cause before 
the flower shoots appear. Lilies grow all 
through the winter, forming roots. Lilium 
Candidum puts up an autumn growth of 
leaves, and occasionally other lilies do the 
same. AVhen the shoots appear more atten¬ 
tion is required. Those kinds which send up 
shoots in January, February, or Alarch may 
need slight protection, such as a hand light, 
from frosts. As the season advances you 
must guard against two great enemies—slugs 
and drought. A dry April, not at all an 
unusual occurrence, will often do great 
damage in the lily garden. 

During growth lilies require a very large 
amount of water. In a dry season it is a good 
plan to water them every day. An insufficient 
supply of water is one of the commonest 
cau-ses of failure with lilies. 

AVith lilies in pots only an occasional 
watering will be required before the shoots 
appear. As soon as this stage is reached 
they should be watered daily until the flower- 
buds appear. 
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If only we could guard against slugs ! 
These are the greatest of all pests to the lily 
grower, and though there are many infallible 
preventives against slugs used and sold, not 
one of them answers its purpose. Soot is 
usually regarded as the best agent to use to 
prevent slugs from eating the tender spring 
growth of lilies. The soot is thickly dusted 
round the plant, and as slugs very much 
dislike any powder which adheres to their 
slimy bodies, they will not venture across the 
sooty track. No, they will not cross the soot 
—at least not until the soot gets damp, as it 
does after the first heavy dew or shower of 
rain. As soon as the soot gets wet it is no 
longer a deterrent to slugs. Lime is also 
recommended to be used in the same way as 
soot; but it, too, fails to serve its purpose 
when it has once become damp. 

Then have we no way to keep down the 
ravages of slugs ? Yes !—we have one way, 
a very excellent way, but a most tedious and 


unpleasant one to cany out. The only 
elective way of thwarting the ravages of the 
slugs is to pick off by hand the culprits, while 
they are gorging themselves in the evening. 

Go out as soon as the sun is set with a 
lanthorn and a gallipot filled with strong 
brine, and visit each lily-shoot in succession. 
You will see the slugs congregated on your 
pets by hundreds, from the little tiny fellow 
of one-quarter of an inch long, who is eating 
your best lilies in order that he may giow into 
a larger and more capacious enemy, to the 
slimy monster of six inches long, who is 
attempting to fill his vast maw with lilies of 
great value. All are there, all devouring 
your best specimens, as though you were 
their most hated enemy—as indeed you will 
be if you want your garden to look gay. 
These slugs are not, as one would suppose, 
dirty feeders, but they are gourmands of the 
deepest dye. They are not content with the- 
outside or decaying leaves—not they—they 


want the very tenderest tops of the young 
shoots! When the lilies are about a foot 
high, they will not eat the leaves at the base, 
they must needs crawl up the stem to feed on 
the tender growing top of the plants. But 
now you can have your revenge. Pick off 
with your fingers ^ every slug you can see, be 
he little or gneat, and put him into the brine. 
I lie brine kills and dissolves them in a very 
.Tiort time. 

Some gardeners jilace cabbage-leaves, etc., 
on the ground as “ traps ” for slugs, but 
alas ! the tender lily shoot is far more tickling 
to the palate of a slug than any cabbage-leaf! 

The damage which slugs can do to lilies is 
incredible, and unless these pests are sum¬ 
marily dealt with, every lily in a garden may 
be decapitated ere the summer commences. 
One reason why lilies in pots do so well is that 
it is not so easy for the slug to get at them. 

The lilies are singularly exempt from the 
ravages of animals other than slugs. The 
aphides or green flies are, however, often very 
troublesome. We will refer to this pest when 
talking of the treatment of lilies just before 
and during the flowering stage. 

The leaves of some lilies are sometimes 
eaten by the larvce of the Lily Beetle {Crio~ 
ceris Meniigera), but as this insect is a great 
rarity in England, we will not describe it. 

There is neither animal nor plant which is 
exempt from disease, and the lily has in- 
heiited this universal tendency to disease. 
There are not many common diseases of 
lilies, and very few even of these do much 
damage to more than one or two kinds. 
But some of these diseases give great trouble 
to the lily grower, and often tax his patience 
to the utmost. 

Some lilies are ^•ery prone to a form of 
mildew which, beginning as a minute spot of 
discolouration on one leaf, eventually destroys 
the whole of the foliage and flower-buds, and 
turns a beautiful, well-grown, apparently 
healthy lily into a brown slimy stick. 

This disease usually begins to show itself 
about the middle of May. A small gmyisli 
transparent spot appears on one leaf, and in 
about a month it has spread and completely 
destroyed the plant. Not all lilies suffer 
fioin this disease, and of those which are 
liable to be attacked, not all suffer to the 
same extent. Of all lilies, Lilium Candidiim 
IS the most frequently attacked, and in this 
lily the disease usually destroys the deciduous 
portion of the plant altogether. The other 
members of the Eulirion group of lilies: Z. 
Bnnviiii^ IVallichianiim^ IVasJiingtoniamiin^ 
etc., are also frequently attacked, but are 
rarely much injured by it. It also occurs on 
Z. Specioswiif Z. Si(pef'binn, Z. Canadense^ 
and, indeed, most kinds of lily ; but in these 
it rarely attacks the flower-head and does 
not, in our experience, do much harm. We 
have never seen the disease in Z. Auratum, 

Z. Tigrunmi, or Z. Loiigifloj-inn. 

Of the cause of this calamity we know but 
little, but we rather think that it is often due 
to growing lilies in soils which are too poor 
or are exhausted. This, indeed, seems highly 
probable in the case of Liliiwi Candidum, 
the most frequently attacked of all lilies, for 
it is grown by most people without any care 
being given to it, and made to shift in a dry 
sandy garden exposed to the full blaze of the 
sun and scarcely ever watered. Where lilies 
can have a good rich soil, with plenty of 
water, the disease is very uncommon. 

Once established, this disease is very difficult 
to cure. Syringing with solution of sulphur¬ 
etted potash, or of sulphur boiled in lime 


The stem and bulb of Z. Aiirahwi showing the relative quantity of roots given off 
above and below the bulb. 

{From a phoiosraph . Reduced to a qitartcr of original diameter.) 


hold of such shmy customers witli their hands, but 
their enthusiasm for their plants will soon overcome 
IS very tedious work to remove 
these pests with sticks or forceps. 
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water, will sometimes stop it, but too frequently the disease runs its 
course to the bitter end. If you uproot the plant and examine its 
bulb aud root, you will find both quite healthy-looking. 

There is another disease which, though not so devastating to the lily 
garden as the last, is yet very exasperating and even more fatal in its 
results. 

Here is a beautiful strong gxo^mg Liliiun Aiiratum^ eight feet high, 
just showing its flower buds, and showing a large series of beautiful 
glossy leaves. Next week we notice that the lower two or three leaves 
are yellow and withered. Every day more and more leaves die, and 
eventually what was once a beautiful plant is now a naked stalk with 
a girdle of fallen yellow leaves and buds around it. Dig up the plant 
and examine its bulb and roots. The base of the bulb is gone ! And 
its place is taken by a mass of evil-smelling pulp. Swarms of little 
thread-like worms will be seen twisting about all over the diseased 
portion. It seems natural to think that these worms are the cause of 
die evil, but we do not think that this is so. The worms are the 
result, not the cause of the disease. 

Lilium Anratum and Z. Speciosum are the two lilies which mainly 
suffer from this disease, but other kinds are occasionally attacked. 
When once manifest, no treatment has any effect. Take up the plant 
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as soon as you are certain that this disease has started, thoroughly 
wash the bulb in water, and let it soak in lime water for three days. 
Then thickly cover with powdered charcoal, and replant. If you do 
this the bulb may recover, and send up a good spike of blossoms next 
year. If you have bought good bulbs, and have planted them as we 
directed last month, you need not fear that you will lose many plants 


from this disease. Of one hundred and six lilies which we had in pots 
this year we have only lost one from this cause. 

Yet another disease to irritate and discourage the lily grower! 
Look at this Lilium Plwnholdti. Its leaves are well developed, and it 
already shows five flower-buds, but on closer observation you will see 
that the stalks which support these buds are black and withered. Or 



Lilium Roseum. 


see this L. Martagon^ which shows a head of twenty blossoms. Touch 
these blossoms, or gently shake the stem, and five or six buds drop 
off! These buds, you will observe, have a black rotten base ! 

This disease is caused by three or four causes. If the bulbs have 
been planted in a poor or dry soil, or if the spot is unsuitable, you 
will lose many of your lilies from this cause. Bulbs which have not 
been properly ripened often disappoint you in this way. Again, if 
you delay planting your bulbs till February or March, you must 
expect to be treated in this way. But the most common cause of all 
is the presence of mildew among the scales. You can guard against 
this by paying attention to the methods described in our last number. 

There are three other ways by \vhich lilies may disappoint you. 
They may either not come up at all, or they may come out but fail to 
juoduce flowers, or they produce flowers w'hich are damaged and are 
deformed or discoloured. 

The first of these untow^ard results is usually due to the bulb having 
rotted in the ground. You can do nothing for this but bear the 
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loss philosophically. You should remember, 
however, that some lilies, especially Lilium 
Longijlorum^ often lie dormant for a year, but 
come up the next year better than ever. 

No lily will flower every year, and some 
lilies require a year or two to get accustomed 
to a new home. These Avill not flower the 
first year. As a rule, when a bulb does 
not send up a flowering shoot, the bulb itself 
grows to a very large size. 

It is most annoying to see a lily Avhich 
promises well belie itself and produce either a 
deformed or a cankered flower. The cause of 
the first is almost always green fly. To this 
we Avill refer later. The cause of the latter is 
either too poor soil, abuse of liquid manure, or 
continuous rain just before the flowers open. 

Lilies like the rain. If the weather were 
arranged to please a lily, it would rain every 
day from the time when the shoot appears till 
the flowering period has arrived. But lilies 


object to rain from the time that the buds 
begin to change from green to white, or what¬ 
ever colour the bud Avill eventually become, 
until the flower is fully opened. It is here 
that lilies grown in pots have the pull over 
those grown in the open ground, for if a spell 
of rainy weather occurs at the wrong time, 
the pots can be taken indoors or placed under 
shelter, which is impossible in the case of 
lilies groAvn in the open. But something can 
be done for the lilies which are exposed to the 
weather. The buds can either be Avrapped 
round Avith oiled paper, or else they can be 
sheltered by an old umbrella tied to a stick. 
By this latter means Ave have saved many 
valuable lilies from disaster. 

Lilies vary much in their poAA^rs of enduring 
excessiA^e rain at the flowering period. Lilitim 
Aiiratiim, Candidum^ and some others are 
nearly always ruined Avhen they happen to flower 
in a spell of rainy Aveather. Lilitim Giganteum, 


Concolor, Tigrimim^ and many others stand 
rain at their flowering time Avith ease. 

Do not be frightened at this chapter of 
possible calamities. Although it comes so 
early in our series, do not let it damp your 
enthusiasm. These diseases have to be de¬ 
scribed, and Ave have described them, but 
though they are, unfortunately, far from un¬ 
common, if you groAv lilies carefully you Avill 
not lose many from any of these causes. We 
have groAvn many hundred Vibes, we have seen 
all these adverse conditions, but they have 
not damped our ardour. We lose a few lilies 
every season, but then there are plenty Avhich 
giA^e us full satisfaction ; and lilies are such 
gorgeous plants ! If you Avere to lose half of 
your stock, and the other half AA’^ere satis¬ 
factory, you Avould not complain at the result, 
for the good half Avould delight you and your 
friends as no other flowers Avould. 

{To he continued.) 


THREE GIRL-CHUMS, AND THEIR LIFE IN 


CHAPTER II. 

TIIK PLAN OF OPERATIONS. 

As we have seen, the incomes of our three 
friends amounted altogether to /‘270 a year. 
In the winter months the accounts for the 
rent of the rooms, coal, gas, candles, and 
similar expenses came to 3s. 6d. each 
Aveck, as the following accounts set forth— 

Rent of rooms 
Abigail’s Avages 
Gas-stove 
Oil for lamp . 

Candles lb. at 6d. a lb.) 

Coals for sitting-room 
Washing-bills (personal) 

Washing-bills (house linen) 


if s. cl. 
0 12 0 
026 

O I O 

004 
003 
o I 10 
030 
027 


ifi 3 & 


P'or about a month in the year the three 
Avere aAvay, jNIarion in her oAvn home in 
Nottinghamshire, and the Orlingburys staying 
Avith different friends and relations. Ada 
Orlingbury had only three Aveeks holiday in 
the summer, and not quite a Aveek at Christ¬ 
mas, but Avas busy Avith her type-Avriting all 
the rest of the year. Jane had a far longer 
rest from her cookery classes than Ada from 
her Avork, and jNIarion had longer holidays 
than either. When all AA^ere aAvay they j^aid 
rent for their rooms just the same, but, of 
course, had no other household expenses. 
Marion was a veiy economical housekeeper 
and understood hoAv to keep doAvn expenses 
as low as possible, Avhilst still having every¬ 
thing comfortable. We must admit that very 
acceptable “ helps ” arrived sometimes from 
their friends in the country. It might be a 
large box of eggs, or a “hand” of pork, or 
perhaps a bag of apples, but this did not 
liajqDen very often. Once a Aveek they had a 
dinner Avithout meat, but this Avas no hardship 
to any of the three, for all liked A'egetables, 
fruit and fish, and this arrangement made 
things much easier for the housekeeper. 

Marion had quite grasped the fact that the 
best AA'ay to keep down the bills was to 
economise Avuth the butcher’s bill, for meat is 
the most expensive item of all. They had 
soup very often, as nice soup can be made for 
so little. They indulged largely in savoury 
dishes of macaroni and rice, some recipes for 
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Avhich Ave shall give in the course of this 
account of the girl-chums and their doings. 

Once a week, on Wednesday evenings, they 
Avent to a choral society to Avhich they 
belonged, and, as they had to start at seven 
o’clock, instead of sitting doAvn to dinner at 
that hour, they found it more convenient to 
have a sort of “high tea” on that evening 
and to have hot milk and cake or porridge 
Avhen they came back. 

We must not forget to say that on alternate 
mornings they had porridge for breakfast, 
Avhich Marion cooked the day before in a 
double saucepan, Avhilst she Avas seeing to her 
other cookery and Avhich Avas warmed up in 
the morning. They generally supplemented 
this Avith scones, Avhich Jane, Avdth her superior 
knowledge of food-stuffs, pronounced to be 
very nourishing. On Sundays they dined at 
tAvo o’clock. For this meal they "often had 
meat pie, as that could be made the day liefore 
and healed, or eaten cold, as they preferred, 
or they chose something that did not take 
long to cook, such as cutlets. 

hlarion found her path made easy by some 
of the tradesmen Avith Avhom she deaft, Avho 
Avere very accommodating to her Avishes, and 
ncA^er in the least resented her subtle know¬ 
ledge of Avays and means, as they undoubtedly 
did in the case of some other of their customers’ 
housekeepers of many years’ standing and very 
much Marion’s seniors in years ! Mr. Calves- 
foot, the butcher, for instance, let her have fat 
for rendering down at 2d. a pound, and so she 
was able to have a constant supply of excellent 
dripping for frying and for pastry at the 
slightest possible cost. .She started her stock 
Avith four pounds at the beginning, and by 
straining it each time after using it, and by 
rendering down one and a half pounds of fresh 
fat each Aveek and adding it to the stock, she 
ahvays had plenty of good dripping. To do 
this she cut up the fat and put it in a saucepan 
Avith a little water, and then let it cook until 
the Avater had boiled aAvay and the fat had 
melted, leaving nothing but crisp little brown 
bits; the liquid fat Avas strained off and the 
crisp broAvn bits saved for Abigail, by Avhom 
they Avere esteemed a great luxury. To others 
Mr. Calvesfoot Avas adamant, and declined to 
l^art Avith the fat under double the sum, but 
Marion (AA^ho Avas asked the extra price at 
first) refused to take “No” for an answer, 
and asked him calmly why he could not let 
her have it cheaply as Avell as the soap-boilers 
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Avhose carts she had seen Avaiting before his 
shop early in the morning, and Avho she kncAv 
only gave him a penny a pound for it. 

At the exhibition of so much knowledge 
he Avas dumb, and fell in Avith her Auews Avith 
much meekness, as no doubt he would have 
done for his other customers if they had not 
allowed themselves to be beaten so Aveakly. 

She ahvays provided a hot dinner as she 
found that, Avith proper management, it cost 
no more than a cold one, and it AA^as infinitely 
more appreciated. She had learnt just hoAv 
much Avas required of any given thing, and so 
there Avas no AA^aste. The little that was left 
over from their dinner AV’as ahvays Avorked 
into the next day’s meals, or else Avas finished 
up by Abigail on the alternate days AAdien she 
had dinner at “ The RoAvans.” 

^ Here Ave have the list of a AA^eek’s dinners in 
February. 

On Sunday they had a light supper at half¬ 
past eight, consisting of cocoa, boiled eggs, 
and bread and butter. 

Saturday and Sunday AA^ere the only days 
on which they Avere at home to tea. 

The breakfast for the Aveek, on non-porridge 
mornings, consisted of braAvn, which Marion 
had made a fortnight before, AA'hen they had 
had half a pig’s face sent them from the 


country. 

flavoured. 

The braAvn Avas excellently 


Dinners for the Week. 

Sunday. 

Beef and Kidney Pie. 

Baked Potatoes. 

Pineapple in Syrup. 

Rice Mould. 

Monday. ^ C.abbagc .Soup. 

Boiled Beef and Kidney Pudding. 

Boiled Potatoes. 

Cabbage. 

Jam Tarts. 

Tticsday. 

Irish Stew. 

Apple Pie. 

Wednesday. 

(High Tea Night.) Stuffed Herrings. 
.Scones. 

Cocoa, 

Thtirsday. 

Potato Soup. 

Curried Fish. 

Ginger Pudding. 


Lriday. Stewed Rabbit and Forcemeat Balls. 
Brussels Sprouts. 

J^*aked Potatoes. 

Swiss Roll. 

Saturday. Brown Soup. 

Boiled Potatoes. 

Boiled Artichokes. 

Tapioca Pudding. 
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The beef pie which they had on Sunday 
and the beef pudding of Monday were both 
made out of a pound and a quarter of beef 
skirt, Avhich, costing only ninepence a pound, 
makes just as good gravy as rump steak, and 
if cooked long enough is very tender. The 
half that was used for the pie was cut into 
rather thin pieces, and half the kidney was 
cut in dice; then all was dipped in pepper, 
flour, and salt, and put into a saucepan to 
stew gently for an hour before it was used for 
the pie. Marion always did this now, as she 
had noticed that if the meat was put raw into 
the pic, the pastry got overcooked before the 
meat was done. It was not necessary to do this 
with the pudding, however, as that could be 
boiled for a very long while—in fact, was all 
the better for long boiling. 

For the pastry for the pie she used half a 
pound of flour mixed with a good teaspoonful 
of baking powder, and three ounces of 
dripping rubbed in lightly. Her hands seldom 
got hot, so she made delicious pastry, and as 
she was careful not to })our in too much 
water, when mixing the flour and dripping to 
a dough, it was not tough. She mixed in the 
water quickly and lightlv, using a knife to 
begin the mixing and finishing with her hands, 
keeping it as cool as possible while it was 
being made, and being very careful not to 
squeeze it, or work it about more than was 
absolutely necessary. The pastry was rolled 
out quickly and lightly, and the pie was baked 
in a good hot oven, and it was voted a great 
success. The pineapple needed no cooking, 
being the contents of a sixpenny tin turned on 
to a glass dish. The ground rice mould was 
made with a pint of milk brought gently to 
the boil with two ounces of castor sugar and 
a bay leaf to flavour, two ounces of ground 
rice were mixed smoothly with a little cold 
milk while this was haj^pening, and stirred into 
the milk on the fire; the mixture was stirred 
and cooked for a few minutes and the bay 
leaf taken out, then it was poured into a 
wetted mould to be turned out when cold. 

On Monday Marion made the quarter of a 
large cabbage do for the soup, and the rest 
she cooked as a vegetable. The cabbage for 
the soup was cut up small and put into boiling 
water for three minutes to take away the 
disagreeable smell; then it was drained and 


put with a small onion sliced, a bunch of 
herbs, a small piece of butter, a teaspoonful of 
salt, and simmered for twenty minutes; half a 
pint of warm milk was added, and a beaten-up 
egg strained in. The soup was then stirred 
over the fire for a few minutes to cook the egg, 
but was on no account allo\^ed to boil for fear 
of its curdling, as happened, alas ! on one 
occasion when Marion left her handmaid 
Abigail to watch it for a minute or two. 

All stews were done in a brown earthenware 
stewing jar that was one of her most cherished 
possessions. While the stew within it was 
cooking, the jar stood in a dripping tin con¬ 
taining water in the oven ; by this means the 
contents of the jar never boiled, though the 
water outside it might do so, and if the stew 
cooked long enough it was always perfectly 
tender. As the heat of the fire did not hurt 
the look of the jar, the stews were always 
served in it, which arrangement had the 
double advantage of saving time and keeping 
the dish hot. The Irish stew of Tuesday was 
made with one and a half pounds of scrag of 
mutton, three pounds of potatoes, and half a 
]:)Oimd of onions, all sliced and cooked gently 
for two hours. There was a good deal over, 
so it was used on Thursday, with the addition 
of a few more potatoes, half a pint of water, a 
gill of milk, and a piece of celery, to make a 
delicious potato soup. The milk was added 
last after the soup had been rubbed through 
a sieve and re-heated. For the apple pie a 
pound of apples of a good cooking sort were 
used, and these turned a beautiful amber 
colour in the pie. They had such a good 
flavour of their own that no cloves were 
needed to assist them. 

The herrings on Wednesday were boned, 
spread with veal stuffing, rolled up, brushed 
with milk and rolled in brown crumbs, then 
packed in a greased dripping tin and baked 
for twenty-five minutes. They made a 
substantial meal; on the next day there were 
one and a half one over, which were sliced up 
and put into the curried fish. The scones 
were mixed with milk that was slightly sour, 
as they are always lightest when so made. 

The forcemeat balls that went with the rabbit 
on Friday were made of veal stuffing, fried 
separately, and served on a hot plate instead of 
going in the jar with the rabbit. The Swiss 


roll was made in the morning before the rabbit 
was put to cook. The brown soup of Saturday 
was made by frying lightly some pieces of carrot, 
onion, turnip and celery in a little dripjn'ng, 
and then pouring in the gravy from the rabbit, 
and adding any pieces or bones that were left. 
The lid was put on, and the soup simmered 
an hour and a half; then it was rubbed 
through a sieve, returned to the fire, brought 
to the boil, and thickened with an ounce of 
flour mixed with a little cold gravy. 

When Marion looked through her accounts 


(which she kept scrupulously) on Saturdav, she 

found tliat her food expenses liad beer 

I as 

follows :— 

£ 

s. 

d. 

ij lbs. beef skirt . 

0 

I 

0 

^ lb. ox kidney 

0 

0 

5 

^ lb. mutton suet . 

0 

0 

3 

1 ^ lbs. scrag of mutton . 

0 

0 

lOj 

1 lb. fat for rendering 

0 

0 

2 

ij lbs. buttock steak 

0 

I 

3 

Rabbit ..... 

0 

1 

5 

6 herrings .... 

0 

0 

6 

8 lbs. potatoes 

0 

0 

8 

I lb. sprouts 

0 

0 

2 

I lb. artichokes 

0 

0 

I 

I large cabbage 

0 

0 

2 

Tin cocoa .... 

0 

0 

6 

I lb. cod (tail end) for curry . 

0 

0 

5 

12 eggs .... 

0 

I 

0 

IMilk. 

0 

I 

9 

lbs. fresh butter at is. qd. 

0 

2 

0 

I lb. brown sugar . 

0 

0 

I? 

I lb. loaf sugar . . 

0 

0 

2 

J lb. bacon (to cook with rabbit) 

0 

0 

4 

Flavouring vegetables 

0 

0 

2 

^ lb. tin mixed coffee and chicory 

0 

0 

9 

1 lb. tea ... . 

0 

0 

6 

8 loaves at 3 f ,1. 

0 

2 

6 

I quartern household flour 

0 

0 

5^ 

Sundries (ground rice for mould, 
etc.) ..... 

0 

0 

6 


18 15 


With this account of her expenditure she 
was perfectly content. Her aim was to keep 
the money spent on food below ten shillings 
a head, and this week she was well within the 
margin. 

(To he continued.) 


answers to correspondents. 


MEDICAL. 

Esther. —Feed the child on milk diluted with an 
equal quantity of barley-water. Do not {jive her 
any patent foods, as these are one of the most 
fertile causes of rickets. A little meat gravy or a 
very small amount of chicken or hashed mutton 
might be given to her occasionally with advantage. 
A teaspoonful of rich cream twice a day is useful 
as a preventive from rickets. 

Torquay.— Why concern yourself with troubles which 
may never occur.? How can you tell that you will 
have such anxieties as you suggest.? The chances 
are very much against it. Again, the measures 
you mention are exceedingly prejudicial to your own 
health, for many of the most intractable cases of 
hysteria can be traced to this cause. 

A Lover oi'fiEAUTY.—Youshould try cither brillian- 
tine, cantharidine pomade, or a hair-wash made of 
rosemary to make your hair soft and wavy. You 
must not, however, be disappointed if you find that 
no preparation will produce the kind of hair that you 
desire. 

Nellie.— You cannot expect a physician to know 
what is the matter with you if you make a point of 
hiding your symptoms. We can only tell you that 
your trouble is probably either due to diabetes or 
to some local ailment. For the rest you must go 
to your doctor and tell him all about yourself. 
Your trouble may be one which a very little simple 
treatment may readily cure, but you may be suffer¬ 
ing from an extremely serious disease, which you 
arc allowing to run its course unheeded from a silly 
conve itionalism. If you do not like to tell your 
own dojtor about )'ourself, go to a stranger in a 
distant part. Eut pray get someone to treat you ! 


A Working Wo.man. —It is never eas}' to be sure as 
to the cause of noises in the head. So many un¬ 
healthy conditions may produce this most dis¬ 
tressing symptom that it is quite a long work to 
exclude all possible causes save one, and so to 
come to a definite conclusion. You ask us whether 
the noises that trouble you proceed from the ears 
or head, but there is another possible cause of the 
trouble that 3-0u have not considered ; that cause is 
ana-mia. This is very commonly indeed associated 
with noises in the head, usually surging, ru.shing, 
or hissing noises. Moreover, the noises are always 
more pronounced after exertion or fatigue. This 
agrees well with your own account, and we there¬ 
fore think that as 3'our general health improves, as 
it will do with proper treatment, the noises will 
gradually decrease and eventually disappear. The 
fact that your hearing is not at all affected, is a 
strong point against the noises being due to disease 
of the auditor}' nerve. It is not, however, an 
absolutely certain test of the condition of the nerve. 
When noises in the head are due to brain disease, 
they are almost invariably accompanied with severe 
and frequent, if not constant, headaches. The 
treatment that we advise is for you to attend to the 
general laws of health and diet. As regards drugs 
we think that you would derive most benefit from 
tabloids of bone marrow. These can be obtained 
from any chemist. The dose is one tabloid crushed 
up in a little milk three times a day after meals. 
They must be taken with great caution at first ; on 
the appearance of trembling, headaches or profuse 
perspiration, the use of the tabloids should be dis¬ 
continued for three da3’S. If taken with care, this 
remedy is exceedingly efficacious and is perfectly 
safe. 


Little Village Doctor.- Your friend is suffering 
from one of those nondescript diseases which are 
so common, so difficult to clearly understand or 
explain, and so very refractory to treatment. We 
are not all born with the same amount of vital 
energy, and some of these indefinite illnesses which 
last for so long a time may simply mean that the 
suffering individual has not been endowed with 
sufficient life. We can only, therefore, give you 
some general information which may or may not 
prove of value to your friend. In The Girl’s 
Own Paper man}' articles have appeared on the 
subject of healthy living ; and during the present 
year we hope to publish several more papers on 
the chief laws of health. It is obedience to these 
laws which is of utmost value in cases such as 
that of your friend. It is doubtful whether any 
drugs are likely to do her good. Those drugs 
which partake more of the nature of food may 
be useful. Cod-liver oil, maltine, thick cream, 
or ijossibly bone marrow, might bo worth a 
trial. 

Jessie. —Probably you are suffering from flat-foot, 
and your doctor wished to take an impression of 
your foot to decide what form of boot ;y'ou should 
wear. For the treatment of flat-foot is chiefly a 
question of well-made boots which bear some re¬ 
semblance to the human foot. You will find an 
account of flat-foot in an article on “clothing” 
which appeared in last year’s Girl’s Own Paper. 
Puffiness of the ankle is very common in kidney 
disease ; but as the ankles may swell from very 
many causes, of which kidney trouble is one of the 
least common, it would be rather rash to conclude 
that your kidneys were affected because your ankles 
were weak and swelled slightly. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

A Rosii Flower. —We are sorry we cannot praise 
the verses you send. What is the meaning of 

“ If all His love I fully earned, 

He’d guard me every hour ” ? 

No one can be said to “fully earn ” all the love of 
God. “ Saw ” and “ fro ” do not rhyme, and 
“ lightning ” is not spelt with an “ e.” 

Asphooel.— “ Memory ” is the better of your two 
poems. You have much to learn as to rhythm and 
metre. Also you should keep your verbs (in one 
statement) in the same tense. “The spring is 
breaking ” and “ The earth looked forth ” do not 
correspond. It is difficult to draw comparisons, 
but we are afraid your verses are not quite up to 
the average of those sent us, although we have read 
much worse attempts. 

Smilloc. —We should advise you to write to the 
Secretary of the Welsh Male Choir, enclosing a 
stamp for reply. We do not know the song sung 
at High Wycombe. If you cannot trace the Welsh 
Choir to any address, write to the Secretary of the 
Flower Show, High Wycombe, asking where you 
should direct your inquiry. 

JMontrose. —The most beautiful volume of sacred 
poetry with which we are acquainted is Verses, 
by Christina G. Rossetti (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge). It contains 225 pages, and 
the price is (about) 2s. 6d. There are many mis¬ 
cellaneous collections, the price of which you can 
learn from any bookseller, e.g.. The Book of 
Praise, compiled by Sir Roundell Palmer; Lyra 
Angltcana, Aposioltca, Gervianica, Christiana. 

C. A. J\[.—There are a great many classes for corre¬ 
spondence. We have mentioned in this column that 
R. G. P., Fairview, Four Oaks, Sutton Coldfield, 
gives correspondence lessons at is. per lesson. 
Particulars of instruction by correspondence can 
be obtained from the Secretary, Association for 
the Education of Women, Clarendon Building, 
Oxford. There are also the Queen Margaret 
Correspondence Classes; apply Hon. Secretary, 
31, Lansdowne Crescent, Glasgow ; and the St. 
George’s Correspondence Classes ; apply to the 
Secrctar}% 5, Melville Street, Edinburgh. We 
applaud your wish to improve your arithmetic, and 
hope you wall try in one of these directions. 

Alexa.ndra Carageorgiades (Cyprus).—Thank j'ou 
for your pleasant little letter. The Girls' Out¬ 
door Book is illustrated. If your friend Miss 
IMitchell reads this, she will know you send your 
love to her. 

Wymondhamite. —]\Iany thanks for your suggestions. 
We have already received answers concerning 
“ The Doctor’s Fee,” but are grateful to you for 
your kind letter. Your answer and inquiry appear 
in “ Our Open Letter Box.” 


OUR OPEN LETTER-BOX. 

Violet wishes to know the author of two verses 
beginning, 

“ It is in loving, not in being loved,” 

“ The heart is blest.” 

AVe cannot find them among Dr. Bonar’s “ Hymns 
of Faith and Hope,” though Violet suggests they 
are by him. 

Briar Rose asks for a book of recitations containing 
“The Little Hero” and “The Sioux Chief’s 
Daughter.” 

AVe have two answers to “ Lexno.k.” One is from 
“C. J. Hamilton,” who complains of her mis¬ 
quotation, and gives George Alacdonald’s lines as 
follows: — 

“ Alas ! how easily things go wrong. 

A sigh too much, or a kiss too long. 

And then comes a mist and a weeping rain. 
And life is never the same again. 

Alas ! how hardly things go right. 

’Tis hard to watch on a summer’s night, 

For the sigh will come, and the kiss will stay. 
And a summer night is a winter day.” 

“ Bertha ” sends us “ the whole of the poem ” as 
quoted in a book entitled The Everyday of Life, 
by the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. To the verses 
already transcribed, which we ourselves recognise 
as the only ones from the pen of George Alac- 
donald, she also adds that quoted by “ Lennox ” 
and another. 

“ And )'et how easily things go right. 

If the sigh and the kiss of the winter’s night 
Come deep from the soul in the stronger ray 
That is born in the light of the winter’s day. 

And things can never go badly wrong 
If the heart be true and the love be strong ; 
For the mist, if it comes, and the weeping rain 
AV'ill be changed by the love into sunshine 
again.” 

It sounds to us as if these two verses had been 
added by some over-zealous friend, but we may bo 
mistaken. 

“Ninette” (Budapesth) asks for an English book 
containing “The Song of the Shirt” (Thomas 
Hood), and also “ Somebody’s Darling.” 


Assandune asks for a recitation, “ The Tired 
Mother.” 

We have also two answers to “ Ethel Rimmer.” 
The poem by Christina Rossetti beginning 

“ AVhen I am dead, my dearest. 

Sing no sad songs for me,” 

is set to music by Malcolm Lawson, and appeared 
in the Strand Musical May^azine for 1895, vol- i 
(June number); suitable for mezzo-soprano; so 
says Clara J. Nicholson. “ AVymondhamite ” 
says that the lines have been set by Arthur Somer¬ 
vell, and published by J. and J. Hopkinson, 3.;, 
IMargaret Street, Cavendish Square, AV^, price 2S. 
nett. “ AVyinondhamite ” asks, on her own account, 
for six lines by Helen Marion Burnside, enshrining 
the following ideas in a birthday wish : “ She com¬ 
mends her friend to the love of God because her 
own is too weak and too finite, and winds up with 
wishing her as much earthly prosperity as is good 
for her.” 

Irish Sha.mrock inej^uires for a cheap song-book in 
which she could find the song, without music, 
“Kate O’Shane,” by Luiley; “Ellen O’Leary,” 
and “ Dermot Astore.” “Cast thy bread upon 
the waters,” we may inform her, is not from a hymn, 
but is a line from the Bible : Ecclesiastes xi. i. 
The whole passage has been set to music. 

Soldier’s Daughter informs “ Kate ” that there is 
a poem on Kate Barlass called “The King’s 
Tragedy,” by Christina Rossetti. Guided by this 
hint, we have ascertained that “ The King’s 
Tragedy ” is by Dante Gabriel (not Christina) 
Rossetti, and is to be found in the collected edition 
of his poems. The Queen called out to Kate, 
“ Bar the door, lass,” and she thus obtained her 
name. Perhaps this poem may be the one re¬ 
quired. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

J. L.—If it be merely weakness of the eyes, bathing 
frequentlyinaweaksolutionofvinegarandcoldwater 
will be found strengthening; a change of employ¬ 
ment, writing being less trying than reading, and 
knitting and coarse crochet-work than plain sewing. 
When the eyes are tired and ache, change your 
occupation at once; set the house or drawers or 
books in order; take a turn in the garden, or a 
walk out of doors, and look at distant objects. 
Read our “New Doctor’s” Medical answers on 
these subjects. 

Chinese AVHiTE.—AA'’e regret we have not space to 
give you the long list of printers and publishers for 
which you ask. 

jMiss ]\I. Carley. —Alarried or unmarried 5-011 may 
wear a mourning ring wherever 5-ou find it will fit 
the best. 

A. B. C.—For getting rid of the pest of little red ants 
that infest cupboards, we have recommended the 
use of a solution of alum, but we have just been 
advised to employ it hot. The right proportions 
are as follows :—Take two pounds of alum, dissolve 
it in two or three quarts of boiling water, and let it 
stand on the fire until the alum has disapjjeared ; 
then apply it with a brush, while nearly boiling, to 
ever)- joint and crevice in your closets, wooden 
bedsteads, pantry shelves, and also to those in the 
floor, and of the skirting boards and wainscotes. 
AV'hen j'ou have your ceilings whitewashed, add 
plenty of alum to the lime, and when j-our house 
paint is washed, use cool alum water, which is 
obnoxious to cockroaches. Sugar barrels and boxes 
may be kept free from ants by the simple plan of 
drawing a wide chalk band round the edge of the 
receptacle, taking care that the band be unbroken, 
or else the vermin will cross over the broken line. 

Star-gazer. —The largest telescope, at present ex¬ 
isting, is that at the Lick Observatory, having an 
object glass of thirty-six inches diameter. Next 
follows that at Pulkova, Russia, having a glass of 
thirty inches. The next below that is at the Uni¬ 
versity of A^irginia, of twenty-six inches. Harvard 
possesses the fourth in size, with a twenty-four inch 
glass; and the fifth is that of Princeton College. 
That of Yerkes, the latest of the celebrated pro¬ 
ductions at Cambridge, Mass., is rated at fort)- 
inches in diameter. But all the American Tele¬ 
scopes, even the last-named, are eclipsed b)- the 
forthcoming monster of Paris, exceeding even the 
Lick b)- eleven inches. It will be 186 feet in length, 
and on view, ready for use, in 1900, at the proposed 
Exposition. The image is to be received on a level 
mirror, 75 inches in diameter. 

Daisy. —Do not be misled bj- the advertisements, 
offering high wages to female emigrants, as domestic 
servants at Johannesburg and the Transvaal. A 
government “caution ” has been issued. 

Robert. —You seem to be getting on verj' well with 
)'our class of boys, and to manage them satis¬ 
factorily. AVc can only suggest that you should 
select a book for them occasionallv, out of which 
you might read, such as Dr. .Smiles’ Self-Help, 
and also that you relate to them something about 
brave and noble men like General Gordon and 
many others. A boys’ magazine will sometimes 
help )'ou to think ot topics, such as the Boy's Ou'n 
Paper. You might get a pennj- number now and 
then. 

Curiosity. —AA’hy not take Cottage Gardening, pub¬ 
lished weekly b)- Cassell & Co., price id. There 
are plenty of small manuals which )Ou will find 
advertised in it. 


John Dory.— There will be another eclipse of the 
moon this )-ear, which will be total, and visible at 
Greenwich on December 27th ; but of the sun, the 
two that are due will be invisible at Greenwich. 
There have been three each, of the sun and moon, 
this year. The first record of a solar eclipse is to 
be found in Chinese histor)-, and took place about 
2169 B.C., in the reign of Shingkang, when the 
unfortunate astronomers. Ho and Hi, were put to 
death for not having predicted the phenomenon. 
The famous eclipse, predicted by Thales of Miletus, 
and which (according to Herodotus) interrupted 
the battle between the Medes and Lydians, occurred 
on May, 28th, 585 b.c. ; Sir G. B. Airy is our au¬ 
thority for the date; as also for those of Xerxes, 
B.c. 478, and Agathocles, b.c. 310. These are the 
earliest of which we have authentic records. 

A New Reader. —The mirror glass used in painting 
is silver-plated and bevelled. The latter makes the 
work look richer. The glass need not be new, but 
it must be thoroughly cleaned, either with spirits 
of turpentine and a chamois leather, or covered 
with wet whiting and rubbed away with the leather 
when dr)'. Then polish well, and leave quite clear. 
The tracing on the mirror is done from a design 
with red carbonised paper, and then retraced witli 
a reed pen and lithographic ink to fix it for 
painting. The colours used arc the ordinary tube 
colours employed in oil painting. 

Flufeie and Busy Bee. —Recipes for rock, a cream 
toffee, will be found in vol. xvii., page 695, and also 
in vol. xviii. 

Priscilla. —^At a double wedding the two brides go 
up the aisle with their father, or brother if no 
father be living, one on each arm. The brides¬ 
maids follow, the elder sisters going first. The 
bridegrooms may wear white or pale grey gloves. 


OUR PUZZLE POEMS. 

FOREIGN AWARDS. 

Prepositions. 

Prize Winners [Half-a-Guinea Each). 
Helen Sbilstone, Ellangowan, Fontabelle, 
Barbados. 

Mrs. Talbot Smith, Adelaide, S. Australia. 
Very Highly Commended. 

J. AA^. AA^ Hogan (Penang), Laura O’Sulli¬ 
van (Rangoon). 

Highly Commended. 

Mrs. G. Marrett (Hyderabad). 
Honourable Mention. 

AI. Browne (Oudh), Elsie V. Davies (Aus¬ 
tralia), Clara J. Hardy (Australia), Lily Har¬ 
man (Benares), Elizabeth Lang (France), 
Maud C. Ogilvie (Deccan), Hilda D’Rozario 
(Bangalore). 


A Short Story in Verse. 

Prize Winner [One Guinea). 
Elizabeth MaePherson, Umbango, Tarcutta, 
N. S. AA^., Australia. 

Very Highly Commended. 

Lizzie Cameron (S. Africa). 

Highly Commended. 

Nellie AI. Daft (Portugal), E. Violet Davies 
(Australia), E. H. Glass (Oudh), Mrs. Hardy, 
Clara J. Hardy (Australia), Caroline Hunt 
(Tasmania), AI. R. Laurie (Barbados), Alaud 
C. Ogilvie, K. Prout (Deccan), E. Nina Reid 
(New Zealand), Airs. Sprigg (Cape Colony). 

Hoiiourdble Mention. 

Ethel Beven (Ceylon), AVinifred Bizzey 
(Canada), Gertrude Burden (S. Australia), 
Miliceut Clark (S. Australia), Lillian Dobson 
(Australia), Alaggie Douglas (N. Zealand), 
John A. FitzAIaurice (Australia), “ Gertrude ” 
(Transvaal), Lily Plarman (Benares), V. ITill 
(Argentine Republic), Aliss Horne (N. Zea¬ 
land), Alargie C. Lewis (Johannesburg), J. 
AIcDougal Qamaica), Airs. Daisy AIcFedries 
(N. Zealand), Airs. S. F. Aloore (AAL Australia), 
Airs. E. E. Alurray (Australia), Violet Sellers 
(Portugal), J. S. Summers (Bombay), Airs. 
H. L. Thompson (St. Vincent, AV. I.), 
Plerbert Traill (Bombay), Fred. AA^alker (AAL 
Australia). 
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FROM LONDON TO DAMASCUS. 


JERUSALEM. 



Elizabeth and I mounted a camel and took our last scliimmel haucr, 
01 annig, in Jaffa the beautiful. As our ungainly steed swung up the 
load witli us on his back, and a peculiarly contemptuous expression on 
his face, we became objects of much curiosity to the 
natives, who stopped to gaze and point at us. AVe 
were amused to see the women in their excitement 
stand with unveiled faces unmindful of the men, who 
equally excited had joined them. Their remarks on our 
appearance were not exactly complimentary. “ Look 
at the Frangi ladies, how they sit! How funny they 
look ! The Frangis are all mad I See, they smile ! ” 

\ye did not understand Arabic, and our missionary 
friend was too kind to traiLslate freely, otherwise we 
might not have smiled. 

What a glorious morning it was ! The remembrance 
of it now brings a delicious dreaminess over my senses. 

It must have been on such a day that Lothair and the 
radiant Mr. Phoebus journeyed from Jaffa to Jerusalem, 
when the lovely Euphrosyne “ rode through lanes of 
date-bearing palm-trees, and sniffed with her almond- 
shaped nostrils the all-pervading fragrance.” Sharon, 
the great maritime plain, once a huge forest, from which 
It takes its name, lay stretched before us. In the midst 
ot its magnificent orange groves, its flower bedecked 
meadows, its peaceful cornfields, rose the stately 
palms, their plumed heads nodding in the Hint breeze. 

Beyond, like an Arabian Niqhts Geni, the stagnant 
clouds rested on the peaks of the Judajan hills, wlnle in 
sharp contrast the restless Mediterranean flashed a 
thousand biilliant lights. Even the dreaded black 
rocks at the entrance of the harbour were robbed of 
their terror by the soft sunshine. We were loath, 
indeed, to leave so lovely a scene, but we comforted 
ouiselves with the thought of returning again some day. 

An hour after midday we had said good-bye to our 
kind hostesses, and seated in a ramshackle old carriatre 
which threatened to come to pieces at any moment 
were driving—save the mark!—in. all haste to the 
railway station. Our road lay through the market 
whose odoriferous Asiatic smells are particularly un¬ 
pleasing to English noses. We thought our driver 
divined this, for he wasted no time, but with terrific 
shouts and pistol-like cracks of an enormous whii) 
scattered to the right and left eveiything and everybody 
in the line of route, and brought us up to the station in 
dashing style but exhausted condition. 

We had barely got on to the jjlatform with our 
when the booking office, as if by magic, was 
invaded by a howling screaming pack of men trying to 
force their way through a hastily closed door into the 
station. The voices of the officials demanding order 
were drowned by the noise, but the speedy arrival of a 
couple of stalwart Turkish soldiers armed with formid¬ 
able-looking whips, which they applied imjiartiady to 
the heads and shoulders of the unruly mob soon 
cieated a dispersion, and peaceable passengers were 
allowed to take their tickets. This sudden raid on the 
railway station was made by a number of unauthorised 
porters, who had become a grave source of annoyance 
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THE GIRHS OWN PAPER. 


through any medium but that of corporal 
punishment. Whether he can be taught 
reason by less drastic treatment under a more 
reasonable form of goveniment has yet to be 
proved. At present, the only law he con¬ 
descends to understand is represented in 
tangible form by a powerful soldier armed 
with a weapon which he promptly uses, in¬ 
different to life or limb of the offender. This 
measure, if not pleasing, is at any rate 
effectual. 

The railroads from Jaffa to Jerusalem, and 
from Beirut to Damascus, are justly considered 
to be the most valuable innovation from the 
AVest. The primary idea of the P'rench 
Company who work them was, that the 
thousands of pilgrims who visit the Holy 
Land every year would use the line as a 
shorter and less expensive mode of travelling. 
The original idea has developed, for the 
demands of commerce require goods trains, 
and merchants are not slow to avail them¬ 
selves of these advantages. Besides this, the 
railways have proved a powerful means of 
breaking down ancient prejudice and bringing 
the larger culture and refinement of the West 
within reach of the more ignorant but intelligent 
East. We found the train service moderately 
good, the officials civil, and the route pleasant 
and full of interest. We travelled for the 
first few stages in the men’s compartment 
which was large and airy, built like a modern 
tramcar, with an extra seat extending the 
whole length of the centre; windows and 
door were wide open, the former protected 
by blinds, so it was not to be wondered at 
that we should prefer this carriage to the 
narrow stifling compartment reserved for the 
women. The advent of. three ladies excited 
no comment, for were we not “Frangis”.? 
And “Frangis” did extraordinaiy things! 
Our fellow-passengers were nearly all Orientals. 
Afagnificently turbaned and gorgeously dressed 
Moslem gentlemen sat side by side with 
dirty, travel-stained pilgrims, and dirtier 
pedlars from distant lands. Jewish and 
Armenian merchants held lively discussions 
about the price of stuffs, while two German 
colonists discoursed on the approaching visit 
of Kaiser AVilliam. A wretched, miserably 
clad soldier-boy occupied a corner; he was 
going to join his regiment, and looked sullen 
and downcast. I offered him an orange, 
which he accepted, for the day was hot. 
I felt sorry for him, poor fellow, for well he 
knew that a Turkish soldier’s life “is not a 
happy one.” 

Occasionally stray brown locusts flew in 
through the door, “ flopped ” down on the 
floor and remained stationary, apparently 
dazed with the unusual sight and sound of the 
“ iron horse ” and its long tail. 

The arrival of more passengers of the 
masculine gender at a roadside station de¬ 
manded that we should vacate our seats and 
retire to the women’s quarter at the other end 
of the train. We accomplished our exit with 
as good a grace as possible, reflecting that 
Eastern customs being the exact reverse of 
those practised in England, we would show 
our good breeding by yielding to them— 
when there was no other alternative. In 
this instance the change was not for the 
better. The space was limited, and the air 
stifling, but the friendly native ladies made 
room for us and offered us a share of the nuts 
they were eating, the shells of which plenti¬ 
fully bestrewed the floor. Miss B., our mis¬ 
sionary friend, and the ladies exchanged lengthy 
compliments, inquired minutely into each 
other’s business and commented upon it, as if 
they were members of the same family. We 
discovered that these untidy, unshapely-looking 
females were the wives of the above mentioned 
resplendent Moslem gentlemen. Like good- 
tempered children, they seemed absolutely 
contented with their nuts and dolls—for as 


such they treated their brown-faced, dark¬ 
eyed babies—desiring nothing more in this 
world than to please their husbands, and to 
purchase the latest pattern of viandeel —or 
veil—imported from Beiiait. 

We had now passed through the AVady es 
Sura and were speeding rapidly through the 
Valley of Rephaim, once the way in which 
the Philistines used to come up in the days of 
the Judges and David. Great rocks lifted 
their heads on either side, whose barren wild¬ 
ness suggested the home of the eagle and 
vulture. The sun was setting, and soon a shrill 
scream from the engine announced that we 
were nearing the end of our journey. AVe 
had just time to collect our wraps when the 
train drew up at the little station, and our 
ears were assailed with loud cries from the 
porters of “ Jerusalem I ” Before we had 
time to think, friendly hands grasjDed ours, 
and the kindly voices of Miss K. and Miss C. 
were bidding us welcome. 

How delightful it was to escape the noise 
and worry of an Oriental railway station I To 
know that all our luggage would be sought 
for and looked after by a M'ell-trained 
servant ! To feel that we had no care but to 
answer the polite inquiries of our friends I 
A few yards and we were crossing the Bethle¬ 
hem road on our way to Miss K.’s house, 
which was perched on the top of the Mount 
of Evil Counsel. The impressions that short 
walk left on my mind will never be effaced. 
Before us, clothed in the magical light of the 
setting sun, rose the mystical blue M^all of the 
distant Moab Hills, while at their feet the Dead 
Sea gleamed like a thin line of quicksilver. 
On our left stood Mount Zion, while beyond. 
Olivet, “ the mount before Jerusalem,” crowned 
with a white church, looked dovm on the sun- 
gilt walls of the Temple Area. The hum of 
the city below, the cry of the shepherd in the 
Kedron Gorge as he called his flock home, 
and the sharp quick bark of the dog, sounded 
indistinct and far away. 

1 began to realise that we were in Jerusalem, 
and felt already the magic of its wondrous 
associations. It seemed almost incredible 
that we should be calmly gazing upon the 
very place where the world’s Redeemer had 
“ suffered and bled and died,” and our 
thoughts were busy as we passed into Miss 
K.’s charming home to receive a second 
welcome. After supper Elizabeth and I 
slipped out into the garden and stood spell¬ 
bound at the lovely scene which met our 
eyes. The sparkling heavens high above us, 
the hills round us touched with beauty, while 
below, the City of our God lay shrouded in 
silver moonlight, like a babe asleep in the 
arms of its mother. Involuntarily tlie words 
rose to our lips : “As the mountains are 
round about Jerusalem, so is the Lord round 
about His people.” 

The next morning we engaged donkeys, 
and with Miss B. for guide and counsellor 
rode round the walls of Jerusalem. There 
was no magical moonlight to soften and 
glorify the ruin and desolation which met 
our eye at every stage. AVhere was the 
beautiful city and temple which caused the 
stern Titus to weep because he could not save 
it ? Gone I Buried ben.eath the seventy feet 
of rubbish which one day will be cleared 
away. And could that offensive pool, over¬ 
shadowed by the public shambles, infested with 
scavenger-dogs, be “ cool Siloam’s shady 
rill ” ? Yes, and the poor little village above 
is all that remains of the town of Siloam. 
Even the olive-trees added to the dreariness 
of the landscape, for they were stunted and 
badly nourished. AA^e were now riding up the 
Mount of Olives, the very road trodden by the 
Man of SoiTOws. Loving thoughts and holy 
memories gathered round every step of the 
way till we reached the top and “beheld the 
city.” I cannot do better here than quote 


from Dr. Macduff’s Memories of Olivet. “ So 
far as the Mount itself is concerned, thousands 
of scenes in. our owm and other lands are alike 
grander and more beautiful; there is nothing 
conspicuous in height; nothing picturesque in 
form, nothing remarkable in colour. An 
unconspicuous green swell, with triple top 
sprinkled with trees, and crowned with a 
Russian church; this, with a walled town 
fronting its western slope, studded with a few 
domes and minarets, at once and for ever took 
its place in the most sacred shrine of memory 
as the first view of Jeiaisalem from the Mount 
of Olives.” True, there is nothing really 
beautiful about Jerusalem, according to our 
A\’'estern ideas. Its situation is fine, but 
city itself is ugly and surrounded by “moun¬ 
tains ” of rubbish. The Mosque of Omar 
occupies the Temple area, and Islam has taken 
up its abode in the place once dedicated to 
the true worship of Jehovah. But in spite of 
its present misfortunes, Jerusalem possesses a 
charm for Jew, Christian and Moslem alike, 
which no other city in the world can claim. 
Coming down from the Mount, we rode 
through Bethany, the home of Alartha and 
Mary. It is a small village, and like many 
places in Palestine, disappointing to the 
traveller unless he looks away from the pi esent 
to the past, and fills in the picture with the 
vivid colours of sacred and profane history. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the East 
never changes. The march of progress has 
reached Jerusalem, AVestern influence is felt 
within its walls, as the red roofs of the 
numerous Frangi houses and the glass 
windows of European shops strongly testify. 
Residents told us that the Jerusalem of to-day 
bears little or no resemblance to the Jerusalem 
of a few years back, except in its natural 
features. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is the 
chief place of interest in Jerusalem. A visit 
to its great porch canied us back to the days 
of chivalry, when the iron shoes of the 
Crusaders clanged on its stone pavement. 
Christian knights no longer are required to 
fight the Turk for the possession of the Holy 
Sepulchre; instead a strong guard of Turkish 
soldiers is always on duty to protect the 
Christians from the violence of each other. 
Fierce fights, and even bloodshed, are not 
uncommon among the various sects, Latins, 
Greeks, Maronites, Copts, Armenians, etc., 
who have set up their worship in different 
parts of the sacred edifice. The Holy 
Sepulchre itself is claimed and held by the 
Greeks, and every Easter thousands of pilgrims 
from all parts of the world worship at its shrine. 
AA"e made our way one day with much difficulty 
into the narrow cave-like apartment, lighted 
with huge wax candles, and nlled with adoring 
men and women rapturously kissing the stone 
.slab which covers the suppo.sed tomb, while a 
Greek priest stood by to receive the offer¬ 
ings of the faithful. AA^e were glad to force 
our way out, but found some difficulty in 
doing so, the pressure of the crowd was so 
great. 

This Easter there were five thousand 
Russians in the city; impassioned-looking 
men and women, tall, blue-eyed and well 
fiivoured, they poured in day after day. AVe 
constantly met large parties covered with the 
dust of travel, each carrying his beloved tea¬ 
kettle which he filled at a running brook or 
neighbouring convent and boiled for his 
favourite beverage on the semavar, or copper 
charcoal brazier, which a friendly native would 
lend. Hundreds of wear}' miles had they 
tramped over the hot sand, under the burning 
sun, deterred by no difficulty, but ever keeping 
their faces stedfastly set towards Jerusalem. 
These Russian peasants have one great object 
in life, for which they save and work with an 
enthusiasm which never fails : to go on 
pilgrimage to the Floly Land, to touch the 
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Holy Sepulchre, to visit the holy shrines, to 
be baptised in the Jordan, and to return to 
their fatherland empty in purse but rich in 
candles, vials of oil, unleavened cakes blessed 
by the Patriarch, and garments dipj)ed in the 
Jordan, to be worn only once again—as 
shrouds. 

We once witnessed a touching sight in the 
Church of the Sepulchre. Four hundred of 
these peasants, all middle-aged and very old 
men and women, were toiling up the steps to 
the tomb, and with looks of rapt devotion 
kissing the sacred spots. One aged woman 
was carried on the back of her son, who 
tenderly kept her from being hurt. We 
joined them at their Greek service, and longed 
to be able to tell them the Gospel story in all 
its sweet simplicity. Their belief seemed to 
be a series of superstitions with very little 
foundation of truth. We were told that each 
pilgrim left with the Patriarch a gold napoleon 
(or French pound) as a gift. We often came 
across these poor peasants, sometimes in the 
convents where they were resting, at others 
in their churches, or again in the markets, 
and at all times found them courteous and 
gentle. 

Space would fail, if I chronicled all our 
doings, but we were never tired of going into 
the town and watching the people. Outside 
the Jaffa gate, huddled together in one 
undistinguishable mass, were always to be 
found camels, donkeys, horses, dogs and 
lepers. The last were tenible objects, thrust¬ 
ing their fingerless hands into the faces of the 
passers-by, begging for backsheesh^ and drawing 
attention to their frightful infirmity. Poor 
things, outcasts because of their awful and 
mysterious disease! Inside the Jaffa gate, 
the bazaars attracted us. The Armenian and 


Jewish merchants eagerly drove their bargains 
with their equally keen customers, who 
unblushingly offered a third or fourth of the 
sum first demanded, and seemed to spend a 
vast amount -of time and talk but very little 
money on their purchases. 

Mingling with the leisurely crowd of pedes¬ 
trians, we noticed several dignified Abyssinians 
clad in spotless white robes, their commanding 
stature and intelligent ebony faces giving them 
a distinguished air which was very remarkable. 
Before General Gordon freed them they were 
slaves, now they are the “ learned men ” 
among the Moslems, and live within the 
precincts of the Mosque of Omar. 

The markets were thronged by numbers of 
countrywomen, whose dress excited our 
admiration, for it was always picturesque and 
often beautiful, differing entirely from that of 
the townswomen. It consisted of one straight 
garment, cut with much simplicity of style 
and reaching from the neck to the ankles, 
\yith wide hanging sleeves, which could be 
tied back when the wearer was engaged in 
household work ; the material of which these 
dresses were made was sometimes cotton, but 
oftener thick native silk, dark blue in colour, 
striped with red and yellow (the front or vest 
being exquisitely embroidered by the owner’s 
clever fingers), and secured round the waist 
by a handsome silk scarf; over this a smart 
scarlet cloth jacket, with half sleeves and of 
no particular cut, came to the waist; this also 
was elaborately worked. The long em¬ 
broidered veil of stout cotton, capable of 
holding somewhat heavy purjhases, was 
thrown over the head leaving the face free, 
while heavy silver and gold coins adorned the 
neck, arms and forehead. Stockings were 
disdained, but the feet were sometimes thrust 


into red Turkish slippers, though more often 
than not, these impedimenta were dispensed 
with. A camel’s-hair abhaye or cloak was 
sometimes worn for protection against both 
extreme heat and cold. The perfect carriage 
and fine figures of these women, who are 
guiltless of corsets, might well excite the envy 
of the fashionable Western lady, as with free 
and graceful step they walk barefooted for 
miles, caiTying on their well-poised heads 
heavy water-pots, or baskets filled with 
market produce and livestock in the shape 
of cocks and hens. To the casual observer 
the dresses seem all alike, but a practised eye 
can discern at once whether this woman 
comes from Nazareth, or that from Bethlehem, 
or another from the mountains, by the set of 
the veil or the colour of the gown. 

The townswomen affect hideous modern 
French fashions from Beirut, and cover their 
tightly-laced figures with cheapjeweheiy, never 
omitting to pin the tiny watch (which seldom 
keeps time) on their bodices. Coloured stock¬ 
ings of a fearful pattern are worn, with a 
charming indifference to neatness, and gay 
little satin slippers with high heels, and rather 
the worse for wear, are added. For the 
street the pink or blue silk dress must be 
covered with the universal outdoor mantle, 
made on one pattern, but often of rich white 
or coloured silk, embroidered in silver or gold. 
In shape it is like a very full double petticoat 
divided into two equal parts at the waist by a 
girdle—one half forms a skirt and the other is 
thrown over the head, making the wearer 
appear at the back like a huge animated 
cottage loaf. The maudeel covers the fiice. 
Hats are reserved for the heads of foreigners. 

S. E. B. 

(To be C 07 itm 2 ied.) 
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ABOUT PEGGY SAVILLE. 


By JESSIE MAXSERGH (Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey), Author of '‘Sisters Three,” etc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The photographic fever burnt fiercely 
for the next few weeks. Every spare 
hour was devoted to the camera, and 
there was not a person in the house 
from the Vicar himself to the boy who 
came in to clean boots and knives who 
had not been pressed to repeated sittings. 
There were no more blank plates, but 
there were some double ones which had 
been twice exposed, and showed such a 
kaleidoscope jumble of heads and legs 
as was as good as any professional 
puzzle ; but, besides these, there were a 
number of groups where the likenesses 
were quite recognisable, though scarcely 
flattering enough to be pleasant to the 
originals. There was quite a scene in 
the dining-room on the evening when 
Oswald came down in triumph and 
handed round the proofs of the first 
presentable group, over which he had 
been busy all the afternoon. 

‘‘ Oh, oh, oh ! Em an old woman, 
and I never knew it! ” cried Mrs. Asplin, 
staring in dismay at the haggard-looking 
female who sat in the middle of the 
group, with heavy, black shadows on 
cheeks and temple. The Vicar cast a 
surreptitious glance in the glass above 
the sideboard, and tried to straighten 
his bent shoulders, while Mellicent’s 
cheeks grew scarlet with agitation, and 
the tears were in her voice, as she 
cried— 

“ 1 look like a p—p—pig ! It’s not a 
bit like ! A nasty, horrid, fat, puffy. 

pig!” 

“ I don’t care about appearances ; 
but mine is not in the least like,” Esther 
said severely. “ I am sure no one 
could recognise it; I look seventy-eight 
at the very least.” 

Robert flicked the paper across the 
table with a contemptuous “ Bah ! ” and 
Max laughed in his easy, jolly manner, 
and said— 

“ Now I. know how I shall look when 
my brain softens! I’m glad I’ve seen 
it; it will be a lesson to me to take 
things easily, and not overstudy.” 

“But look at the leaves of the ivy,” 
protested Oswald, in aggrieved self¬ 
vindication, “each one quite clear and 
distinct from the others; it’s really an 
uncommonly good plate. The detail is 
perfect. T.ook at that little bunch of 
flowers at the corner of the bed 1 ” All in 
vain, however, did he point out the excel¬ 
lences of his work. The victims refused 
to look at the little bunch of flowers. 
Each one was occupied with staring 
at his own portrait; the Asplin family 
sighing and protesting, and Peggy 
placidly poking a pin through the eyes 
of the various sitters, and holding the 
paper to the light to view the effect. It 
was a little trying to the feelings of one 
who had taken immense pains over his 
work, and had given up a bicycle ride 
to sit for a whole afternoon in a chilly 
pantry, dabbling in cold water, and 
watching over the various processes. 


Oswald was ruffled, and showed it more 
plainly than was altogether courteous. 

“ I’m sorry you’re not pleased,” he 
said coldly. “ I aim at truthfulness, 
you see, and that is what you don’t get 
in a professional photograph. It’s no 
good wasting time, simply to get oneself 
disliked. I’ll go in for nature, and 
leave the portrait business to somebody 
else. The girls can try 1 They think 
they can do everything I ” 

Peggy looked at Esther, and Esther 
looked at Peggy. They did not say 
a word, but a flash of understanding 
passed from the brown eyes to the grey, 
which meant that they were on their 
mettle. They were not going to defend 
themselves, but henceforth it was a case 
of die, or produce a good photograph, 
and so oblige Oswald to alter his tone of 
scornful incredulity. 

For the next week the camera was the 
one engrossing thought. Every minute 
that could be spared was devoted to 
experiments, so that P'raulein complained 
that lessons were suffering in conse¬ 
quence. The hearts of her pupils were 
not in their work, she declared ; it would 
be a good thing if a rule could be made 
that no more photographs were to be 
taken until the Christmas holidays. She 
looked very fierce and formidable as she 
spoke, but soft-hearted Mrs. Asplin put 
in a plea for forgiveness. 

“Ah, well, then, have patience for a 
few days longer,” she begged. “They 
are just children with a new toy; let 
them have as much of it as they will 
at first, and they will tire of their own 
accord, and settle down to work as 
well as ever. We can control their 
actions, but not their thoughts; and 
I’m afraid if I forbade photography at 
present, you would find them no more 
interested in lessons. I fancy there is 
something especially engrossing on 
hand this week, and we might as well 
let them have it out.” 

Even Mrs. Asplin, however, hardly 
realised the thoroughness with which 
the girls were setting to work to achieve 
their end. They held a committee 
meeting on Esther’s bed, sitting perched 
together in attitudes of inelegant com¬ 
fort, with arms encircling their knees, 
and chins resting on the clasped hands, 
wherein ft was proposed and seconded 
that Peggy, the artistic, should pose 
and take the sitters, while Esther, the 
accurate, should undertake the after 
processes. 

“And what am I to do?” cried 
Mellicent plaintively, and her elders 
smiled upon her with patronising en¬ 
couragement. 

“ You shall wash up all the trays and 
glasses, and put them neatly away.” 

“ You shall carry the heavy things, 
dear, and stand to me for your back 
hair. I think I could make a really 
good effect with your back hair.” 
Peggy put her head on one side and 
stared at the flaxen mane in speculative 
fashion. '‘A long muslin gown—a 


wreath of flowers—a bunch of lilies in 
your hands 1 If you weren’t so fat, you 
would do splendiforously for Ophelia. I 
might manage it perhaps if I took you 
from the back, with your head turned 
over jmur shoulder, so as to show only 
the profile. Like that I Don’t move now, 
but let me see how you look.” She 
took Mellicent’s head between her 
hands as she spoke, wagged it to and 
fro, as if it belonged to a marionette, 
and then gave a frog-like leap to a 
further corner of the bed to study the 
effect. “ A little more to the right. 
Chin higher 1 Look at the ceiling. 
Yes—es—I can do it. I see how it can 
be done.” 

It turned out, indeed, that Peggy had 
a genius for designing and posing pretty, 
graceful pictures. With a few yards of 
muslin and a basket or such odds and 
ends of rubbish as horrified Esther’s tidy 
soul to behold, she achieved marvels in 
the way of fancy costumes, and trans¬ 
formed the placid Mellicent into a dozen 
different characters: Ophelia, crowned 
with flowers ; Marguerite, pulling the 
petals of a daisy; Hebe, bearing a 
basket of fruit on her head, and many 
other fanciful impersonations were im¬ 
provised and taken before the week was 
over. She went about the work in her 
usual eager, engrossed, happy-go-lucky 
fashion, sticking pins by the dozen into 
Mellicent’s flesli in the ardour of ar¬ 
rangement, and often making a really 
charming picture, only to spoil it at the 
last moment by a careless movement, 
which altered the position of the camera, 
and so omitted such important details 
as the head of the sitter, or left her 
squeezed into one corner of the picture, 
like a sparrow on the house-top. 

Out of a dozen photographs, three, 
however, were really remarkable suc¬ 
cesses ; as pretty pictures as one could 
wish to see, and moreover exceedingly 
good likenesses of the bonnie little 
subject. Esther’s part of the work was 
performed with her usual conscientious 
care; and when the last prints were 
mounted, the partners gazed at them 
with rapture and pride. They were 
exhibited at the dinner-table the same 
evening amid a scene of riotous excite¬ 
ment. The Vicar glowed with pleasure ; 
Mrs. Asplin called out, “ Oh, my baby I 
Bless her heart!” and whisked away 
two tears of motherly pride. Oswald 
was silent and subdued; and even 
Robert said, “ Humph—it’s not so 
bad,” a concession which turned the 
girls’ heads by its wonderful mag¬ 
nanimity. 

Their triumph was almost sweeter 
than they had expected ; but, truth to 
tell, they had had too much of photo¬ 
graphy during the last week, and Mrs. 
Asplin’s prophecy came true, inasmuch 
as it now ceased to become an occupa¬ 
tion of absorbing interest, and assumed 
its rightful place as an amusement to be 
enjoyed now and then, as opportunity 
afforded. 
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THE RESULT OF OUR HOLIDAYS NEEDLEWORK COMPETITION. 


By the beginning* of October Peggy 
had quite settled down in her new home, 
and had established her right to be 
Arthur Saville’s sister b}^ convulsing the 
quiet household with her tricks and 
capers. She was affectionate, obedient, 
and strictly truthful; her prim little 
face, grandiose expressions, and merr}^ 
ways, made her a favourite with every¬ 
one in the house, from the Vicar, who 
loved to converse with her in language 
even more high-flown than her own, to 
the old, north-country cook, who confided 
in the housemaid that she “ fair-ly did 
love that little thing,’’ and manoeuvred 
to have apple charlotte for dinner as 
often as possible, because the “ little 
thing ” had praised her prowess in that 
direction, and commended the charlotte 
as a “delicious confection.” Mrs. 
Asplin was specially tender over the 
girl who had been left in her charge, 
and in return, Peggy was all that was 
sweet and affectionate ; vowed that she 
could never do enough to repay such 
kindness, and immediately fell into a 
fresh pickle, and half frightened the life 
out of her companions by her hair¬ 
breadth escapes. Her careless, happy- 
go-lucky ways seemed all the more 
curious because of the almost Quaker- 
like neatness of her appearance. Melli- 
cent was often untidy, and even Esther 
had moments of dishevelment, but 


Peggy was a dainty little person, whose 
hair was always smooth, whose dress well 
brushed and natty. Her artistic sense 
was too keen to allow of any shortcoming 
in this respect, but she seemed blessed 
with a capacity of acting before she 
thought, which had many disastrous 
consequences. She was by no means a 
robust girl, and Mrs. Asplin fussed over 
her little ailments like an old mother 
hen with a delicate nursling. One 
prescription after another was unearthed 
for her benefit, until the washstand in 
her room looked like a small chemist’s 
shop. An array of doctor’s tinctures, 
gargles and tonics stood on one side, 
while on the other were a number of 
home-made concoctions in disused wine 
bottles, such as a paregoric cough- 
mixture, a hair wash, and a cooling 
draught to be taken the first thing in the 
morning, which last pretended to be 
lemonade, but in reality contained a 
number of medicinal powders. “ Take it 
up tenderly, treat it with care ! ” was 
motto with respect to this last 
medicine, for she had discovered that by 
judicious handling, it was possible to 
enjoy a really tasty beverage, and to 
leave the sediment untouched at the 
bottom of the bottle ! 

Esther and Mellicent were almost 
equally well supplied by their anxious 
mother, but their bottles behaved in 


a sober, well-regulated fashion, and 
never took upon themselves to play 
tricks, while those in Peggy’s room 
seemed infected by the spirit of the 
owner, and amused themselves with 
seeing how much mischief they could 
accomplish. A bottle of ammonia had 
been provided as a cure for bites of 
gnats and flies; Peggy flicked a towel 
more hastily than usual, and down it 
went, the contents streaming over the 
wood, and splashing on to the wardrobe 
near at hand, with the consequence that 
every sign of polish was removed, and 
replaced by white unsightly stains. The 
glass stopper of a smelling-salts bottle 
became fixed in its socket, and being 
anointed with oil and placed before the 
fire to melt, popped out suddenly with 
a noise as of a cannon shot, aimed 
accurately for the centre of the mirror, 
and smashed it into a dozen pieces. 
The “ safety ink-pot,” out of which she 
indited her letters to her mother, came 
unfastened of its own accord and rolled 
up and down the clean white toilet cover. 
Ihis, at least, was the impression left 
by Peggy’s innocent protestations, while 
the gas and soap seemed equally obsti¬ 
nate, the one refusing to be lowered 
when she left the room, and the other 
insisting upon melting itself to pieces in 
her morning bath. 

{To he continued.) 



THE RESULT OF OUR HOLIDAYS NEEDLEWORK COMPETITION. 


In some respects the result of this competition 
has been satisfactoiy. The competitors 
carefully observed the rules, the sewing was 
in many cases most excellent, the neatness 
and finish conspicuous. Many of the articles 
were made so well that we felt quite jDroud 
to think our girls could turn out such good 
v'ork. 

The care as to details pleased us very much, 
for that was given in all but a few exceptions. 
It was so nice to see how firmly buttons were 
sewn on, button-holes made so w*ell, and 
seams carefully overcast or pinked, raw edges 
protected by tidy button-hole stitches. Then, 
too, we were glad to note, that although 
intended for the very poor, the workers had 
not fallen into the common error of selecting 
ugly materials for their articles. Veiy few of 
the stuffs used were anything but suitable, 
servicpble, and pretty rather than not, the 
way ill which the blouses especially were 
made being quite satisfactory. 

There were a few carelessly made articles 
where bad sewing, most inappropriate trim¬ 
ming—eminently one overall with extremely 
common imitation fur, the cotton back of 


which was visible and ver)' untidy—disqualified 
for prizes or even honourable mention. 

We were much disappointed to find that 
there were only two flannel petticoats sent in, 
and no serge underskirts at all! Certainly the 
younger members of our readers have not 
shown much interest in the competition. 
The two petticoats sent were so good that the 
first prize was divided between them. 

There were not nearly as many competitors 
altogether as we hoped for, and that was the 
unsatisfactory part, for really our belief in our 
girls’ desire to help the poor was very deeply 
rooted. We also hoped that more would have 
been spurred on by the chance of a prize to 
send in some article. 

For Girls Under Fourteen. 

Flannel Petticoat. 

First prize, one guinea, divided between— 

Marion Wilson Rankin, Shirgarton, North 
Mount Vernon, Glasgow, and 
Eleanor Dorothy Pimm, Linholme, 40, George 
Road, Edgbaston. 


For Girls Over Fourteen. 

Child*s Ch^erall. 

First prize of one guinea— 

Anna Morner, Tonstorp, .Sweden. 

The second prize of half-a-guinea is divided 
between— 

Mabel Weller, North Shields, and 
Leila Mary Bowen, Ludlow. 

For Girls Over Eighteen. 

GirVs Blouse. 

First prize of one guinea— 

Miss Clara L. Wiles, Cambridge. 

Second prize of half-a-guinea— 

Miss Urqhuhart, Glasgow. 

So many of the blouses merited special 
commendation that we give a list of— 

Honourable Mention. 

Rose Baiden, Daisy Clarke, E. Morris, 
Eleanor Groves, Winifred Hoj^ton, Eva 
Davenport, Janet Lamb, A. M. Deacon, 
Ida A. Browne, Nellie Cannon, Emily White, 
Mabel Barr, Carrie M. Anthony, Margaret 
Beckett, Alice M. Hewitt, E. M. Corke, 
Alethea Bate. 
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LESSONS FROM NATURE. 

By jean a. OWEN, Author of “Forest, Field and Fell,” etc. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE INDUS'! RIOUS BE.WER. 

The part played by some of the different 
species in the animal world {sic)., in the de¬ 
velopment of our earth and its resources, 
cannot be over-estimated. In some parts of 
America, for instance, the persistent industry 
of beavers in the constmction of dams has 
rendered fertile whole tracts of prairie land 
that were once arid and barren. 

In the Castoridae, together with the 
squin-els, the beaver family constitute the 
group temied Sciuroinorpha, a group distin¬ 
guished by its members having a special type 
of lower jaw structure, and also the same 
type of skull structure. The powerful incisor 
teeth of the beaver are admirably suited to 
the cutting through of small tree stems, of 
branches and twigs, whilst its flat and scaly 
tail serves as a rudder to a creature that 
always makes its home beside or in the midst 
of water. 

The beaver is as much noted for its sagacity, 
and for what nowadays we call “ faculty,” as 
it is prized for its fur. One of the largest of 
the rodents, its body measures nearly three 
and a half feet in length, not taking the tail 
into consideration, which is eleven to twelve 
inches in length. 

An attempt has been made to acclimatise 
the beaver in England again. That it once 
bred in our country is proved by the fact that 
some fossil remains of the animal have been 
obtained from the crag deposits in Norfolk 
and Suffolk. These were, however, declared 
by Professor Owen to have belonged to a 
much larger species of beaver than is now 
known. Sir Edmund Loder has a number of 
the common species established in a little 
valley stream in his estate, Leonard’s Lea, 
near Horsham, carefully protected, which are 
said to be thriving, and Lord Bute had a still 
larger number established in Scotland; but it 
is not likely that they will ever be at home in 
our country again. Whilst badgers and others 
have had so much difficulty in holding their 
own, it is not likely that the beaver could 
breed and thrive unmolested. "Whilst writing 
the present article, I have heard from Lord 
Bute that the last of his beavers died some 
time ago. 

In other parts of Europe it is found now 
only in small numbers, on the banks of the 
Danube, the Rhone, and the Weser. In the 
northern districts of Canada it is very nu¬ 
merous. Its range in America is from the 
confluence of the Ohio and the Mississippi to 
the banks of the Mackenzie River. At one 


time the demand for the fur—greatly in vogue 
in those days for men’s hats—was so large 
that it was feared this clever little creature 
might become extinct, and the noted furriers 
of the Hudson Bay Company took measures, 
in concert with certain Indian tribes, for its 
protection, whilst still procuring large quan¬ 
tities of its fur. 

The most interesting feature in the natural 
history of the beaver is their amazing skill in 
the construction of their dams and the dwell¬ 
ings they make for themselves—“ lodges,” 
these are called. They are often constructed 
in small rivers and creeks where the water is 
apt to be drained off, when the supjflies are 
dried up by winter frost. I spent some time 
in Colorado near to a part of the Rockies 
where beavers abounded, and where they were 
a never-failing source of inteiest to the young 
folks in my friend’s family. In hlontana also 
they abound in vast numbers. One of its 
counties is named Beaver Head. 

What we—in our ignorance of the inner life 
of those creatures who have always shared the 
rich heritage of this world with ourselves— 
term instinct, has taught the beavers to provide 
against drought, and to keep up a certain 
necessary depth of water, by making a dam 
right across these smaller rivers just at what 
they know to be a convenient distance from 
their houses. The manner in which they 
construct this depends on the locality where 
they live. If the current is not strong—if 
there is only a slight motion of the water— 
the dam is made almost straight; but in pro¬ 
portion as the stream is a rapid one, the dam 
must be more curved, presenting its convex 
side towards the current. Where beavers 
have been allowed to build for a long period 
undisturbed, their dams become in time, 
through the persistent industry with which 
they repair them, a bank so solid that it 
resists quite a strong on-rush of water or even 
of ice. Vegetation plants itself on this— 
willows, birches, and pojflar-trees take root. 
Sometimes so large a thicket is formed that 
birds build there, and the whole makes a 
charming colony of happy and busy life. The 
dams are built in some rivers of trees which 
are often five or six inches in diameter. These 
the beaver cuts down with his wonderful sharp 
incisor teeth. 

In lakes and ponds also the beavers have 
their habitat. They like much the narrow 
creeks which so often connect the lakes of 
North America. The currents help them to 
convey the wood and other materials to their 
dwellings. A certain depth of water is, of 
course, necessary for their purpose. Drift¬ 


wood is utilised by them in building, as well 
as the green boughs of willows, birches, and 
po])lars. But mud and stones are used also, 
welded all firmly together, and the different 
parts of the dam must, of course, be of equal 
strength. In the same manner, that is, of the 
same materials, they construct their dwellings, 
but they are not built with equal care; their 
construction is rougher than that of the dams. 
The only thing essential in the work is that 
they should be made watertight, so that they 
may have dry sleeping-quarters. Sometimes 
a house is just big enough for one family, but 
larger dwellings are also made, such as will 
bouse a great number of animals. When this 
is the case, each family has its own apartment, 
with a separate door commumcating only with 
the water, never with the home of any other 
family. The wood is laid crosswise, nearly 
horizontal, leaving a cavity m the centre. 
The smaller branches, that project uselessly, 
are cut ofi' with the teeth, and they are 
thrown in with the rest to form a good 
safeguard against any falling in of the mud 
through the roof. 

Once it was believed that the woodwork 
was first finished, and that then it was 
plastered, the tail being used as a trowel for 
this purpose. But this was a popular error. 
The tail is used as a rudder, and like that of 
a dog, is a vehicle for emotion. It is flapped 
even when a beaver has been tamed and 
domesticated, especially when the creature is 
startled. They have a very pretty way of 
carrying mud and stones in their little fore¬ 
paws, holding them close up under the throat. 
The wood naturally is dragged along, held in 
the teeth. All their work is done in the 
night-time, a charming sight for a lover of 
animals, if he can quietly remain concealed near 
enough for observation on a clear calm night. 

A wonderful instinct, so-called, again 
prompts the beavers to cover their houses 
each autumn with fresh mud—as late in the 
season as they can manage it—so that it may 
freeze hard and keep them secure against 
their foe, the wolverine, a creature about the 
size of our common badger, which is much 
about during the winter. AVolverines are 
said to do more damage to the fur trade in 
smaller animals than all the other creatures of 
prey put together. 

Their lodges are kept clean, their inhabitants 
always plunging into the water instead of 
polluting their sleeping quarters. 

Sir John Richardson states that their main 
food consists of a large root, something like a 
cabbage stalk, which grows at the bottom of 
lakes and rivers, a yellow water-lily in fact— 
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Nuphar liUeum. But they eat also the bark of 
trees—that of the pojolar, birch and w’illow. 
The latter, however, they cannot procure in 
winter, when the ice prevents their getting to 
land, so that roots are then their staple food. 
In summer the diet is .varied by the different 
Icinds of herbage and the berries growing 
near their liaunts. In the part of Colorado 
I have already referred to, above what is called 
Hardscrabble Creek, in Fremont County, 
wild fruits, gooseberries, currants, raspberries, 
and other berries are in profusion. When 
the ice breaks up in the spring, the beavers 
always leave their homes to roam about until 
the approaching fall of the leaf makes them 
return; and after laying in their winter stock 
of wood, they then set to work to repair their 
homes. 

The Indians consider beaver flesh a delicacy, 
and they prefer to bake it with the skin on, 
as our gipsies roast the hedgehog. It is a 
heavy meat, much like pork, hard to digest. 

The author already mentioned tamed several 
of them, and he got them to answer to their 
names and to follow him about like dogs. They 
were, he said, very fond of being petted and 
fondled, creeping into the laps of the Indian 
women and standing on their hind legs to be 
caressed. They lived indoors with the women 
and children during the winter, and if these 
were absent for any length of time, the beavers 
quite fretted after them. So domesticated 
did they become that they particularly enjoyed 
rice and plum pudding, and, indeed, shared 
generally the food of the women. The cry of 
a beaver cub is very like that of an infant. 

The American poet, Whittier, says— 

“The musk-rat plied its mason’s trade, 
And tier by tier its mud walls laid.” 

The musk-rat is a small kind of beaver, and 
great numbers of the skins are imported into 
England. It constructs huts like its larger 
relative but of a simpler style, the openings to 
them being under the water. There is also 
an animal nearly as large as a common beaver 
which was included in the same family, and 
called a coypu, inhabiting the rivers and 
streams of South America. Furs of coypu 
are sold as otter skins. 

“Ask now the beasts and they shall teach 
thee,” and from the beaver and its works we 
can indeed learn what persistent, cheerful 
industry can accomplish. Our poet, Coleridge, 
said, “ If the idle are described as killing time, 
the methodical man may be justly said to call 
it into life and moral being, while he makes it 
the distinct object not only of the conscious¬ 
ness, but of the conscience.” Perhaps the 


latter part of this sentence may seem obscure 
to some of you, my readers. To kill time 
means evidently to lose all count of it, to be 
“unmindful of the fleeting hours.” But if 
the conscience is roused, and we are imbued 
with a sense of our responsibility with regard 
to every day, every hour we live, each hour 
becomes instinct with possibilities, with the 
opportunity and power of developing the gifts 
that we have, the talents entrusted to us, not 
only with a view to self-improvement and 
personal enrichment, but with an eye on 
the [Master and His work. “ Fellow-workers 
with Christ ” in the redemption of this world, 
—how great a calling ! 

The beaver’s little j)aws seem so small; yet 
by pawful after pawful of earth brought by 
these small animals, who are working in 
friendly co-operation with their fellows, great 
dams that can stem an advancing flood are 
constructed. 

I once heard a story of a poor and not 
over-wise—as the world counts wisdom — 
Highlander. I think he was a shepherd, he 
lived where there were only a few huts widely 
scattered over the bleak hillsides, and no 
church was within the reach of the inhabitants 
of these. God’s Spirit moved strongly in the 
lonely heart, and he determined that a place 
of worship should be built. Every time he 
came home to his cot, he brought as many 
stones as he could collect whilst out, and he 
placed them in a heap not far from his own 
door. Those who knew him and who passed 
that way jeered and laughed at what the 
simple, loving fellow called his church building. 

The heap grew, though very slowly; for 
many years the shepherd’s work went on, 
that work which was called by the neighbours 
his “foll)\” But one day a rich stranger 
travelling by that lonely and unused way 
noticed the heap and asked what it meant. 
On hearing its history, his heart was warmed 
by the flame of love in that of the poor cotter, 
and he caused a good building—where divine 
service was soon held weekly—to be placed 
on the spot, using up in it, let us hope, 
those stones which were truly its foundation. 

I know, myself, a lovely church, not far 
from Ehrenbreitstein on the Rhine, which 
was built only from stones brought by loving 
hands to ground chosen by the village pastor. 
The building took very many years, but it 
stands there now complete, a monument of 
the free-will offerings and labour of poor 
working folks. 

We do not all need to think of building 
churches, but the stories are typical. We are 
all either building, or—awful thought—pulling 


down the good work of others. As the Book 
says, “ Every wise woman buildeth her house, 
but the foolish plucketh it down with her 
hands.” 

Our power to work increases by use. Many 
of the world’s greatest books have been 
written by busy men. How often, too, one 
hears it said that if you want anything special 
done you must ask a busy man or woman to do 
it. That barren lig-tree to which our Lord 
directed the attention of His followers is a 
by-word and a proverb for all ages. Per¬ 
sistent industry it is that meets with the 
reward. An abiding sense of duty we need. 

Yet all of us have our times of depression, 
of weakness, and days when aspiration and 
hope seem dead within us. Then let us try 
to cast ourselves on Him whose joy, “ the joy 
of the Lord,” may become our strength. One 
of our poets says— 

“ We cannot kindle when we will 

The fire that in the heart resides; 

The spirit moveth, and is still. 

In mystery the soul abides ; 

Yet tasks in hours of insight willed 
May be in hours of gloom fulfilled.” 

It is these two last lines I would beg you to 
take to heart. 

Huber, the distinguished naturalist of 
Geneva, who wrote so much and so finely on 
bees, was blind from the age of seventeen; 
yet he had a passion for the study of animal 
and especially of insect life, a study one would 
suppose quite out of the reach of the blind. 
I-Ie had a good and devoted wdfe, Avho never 
wearied in promoting his well-being and their 
joint happiness. Through her eyes he studied 
and succeeded in mastering a department in 
natural history which needs the clearest and 
keenest eyesight. And not only did he write 
a great work, which is still referred to as a 
masterpiece of its kind, and is still constantly 
quoted, but what the wife’s eyes saw and 
transferred to his brain became his ver}'’ own, 
to dwell upon, to draw deductions from, to 
gather to himself a fund of personal happiness, 
to give forth again to the world enriched 
by his thoughts—his life made a happiness 
and a blessing to himself and others—all 
through the unwearying industry and per¬ 
severing efforts of a loving woman who effaced 
herself, apparently, for the sake of her husband 
and his life’s work. “ Who would lose his 
life shall find it.” 

A last word. The sovereign remedy for 
doubt and perplexity is, “Doe the next 
thynge.” 

{To he continued,) 
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We give here the fifth instalment of ques- 
tio 7 is in this Competition^ ftdl particulars of 
7 vhich appeared on p. 14. 

Questions 49-60. 

49. What epidemic in Italy in the sixteenth 
century was cured by means of music ? 

* * * :1c 

50. What is the mother-tongue of Queen 
Victoria ? 

* * * ♦ 

51. What is the best time at which to water 
indoor and outdoor plants ? 

* * * * 

52. Is abundant hair an indication of bodily 
and mental strength ? 

* * * :f: 

53. How many ways can be named of 
profitably using broken bread ? 


54. Was public money ever raised in England 
by encouraging the spirit of gambling ? 

* * sH ♦ 

55. Who was the religious poet so be¬ 
loved by the parish of which he was rector 
that many of his parishioners would stop their 
ploughs when his bell rang for prayers that 
they might offer their devotions to God with 
him ? 

* * * :1c 

56. How did the leek come to be the emblem 
of Wales ? 

* * * * 

57. What famous outlaw has a conspicuous 
place in ballad literature ? 

* * * :ic 

58. Where can a married couple, after a 
twelvemonth of matrimony, lay claim to a 


flitch of bacon after proving that, during the 
whole time, they have never had a quarrel and 
never regretted the marriage ? 

* * * * 

59. Has anyone ever tried to count the 

stars ? 

* * * * 

60. What English earl once got a box on 
the ear from a great queen ? 

The answers to the above questions. Nos. 
49-60, together with the answers to questions 
61-72, which are yet to appear, must be 
sent in on or before February 24, 1899. 

Address to The Editor, The Girl’s Own 
Paper Office, 56, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C., and at the left-hand top corner of the 
envelope or wrapper write the words “ OuES- 
TioNS Competition.” 
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FROCKS FOR TO-MORROW. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 



The first tiiin" on my list with which I must 
deal is the recent meeting of the Amateur 
Swimming Association, at which the vexed 
question of a regulation dress for the women 
members was discussed ; and there is a good 
chance that it will be wisely and properly 
decided, so that there will be a regular uniform 


dress in future, and all misunderstanding will 
be avoided. The material to which the lady 
delegates appear to have given in their ad¬ 
hesion, is stockingette; which they consider 
superior in every way to serge, flannel, silk, or 
merino. A model costume made of it, shown 
by the Birmingham Ladies Club, was so much 


approved of by the large assembly of ladies 
present, that it was adopted as a guide, the 
fullest liberty as to trimmings being given, 
while only three colours were allowed, viz., 
navy blue, red, and black. The Birmingham 
costume had flat facings of Turkey-red twill, 
but of course it is open to any club to select 
their own colours. It buttoned on the 
shoulders, and by means of gussets under the 
arms a short sleeve was formed. The great 
recommendation, however, was its cheapness, 
as it was announced that it could be pro¬ 
duced in quantities of not less than one 
dozen at a fraction over two shillings 
each, in the various sizes required by 
the wearers. Of course, where there 
are so many working women’s clubs, 
this question of cost is a grave con¬ 
sideration. The costume finally 
recommended was much on this 
Birmingham model. With the 
additional advice that “ it should 
reach, at least, to within three 
inches from the knee,” should 
be cut square at the neck, and 
button on the shoulder, wdiere 
it must be not less than three 
inches in width, and where it 
must be shaped to the arm 
beneath, so as to form a 
short sleeve. 

Now that swimming as 
a pastime has become so 
popular amongst Avomen 
and girls, and when it 
is taught in so many 
schools, it is only wise 
to decide on a suitable 
dress, which can be 
modified to meet all 


PRINCESS DRESS OF BROWN CLOTH. 
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views, and trimmed to please all wearers, and 
be attainable to limited j^urses, and, above 
all, should be seemly to wear in a mixed 
assemblage of all ages. 

Although we have worn the Eton jacket 
with more or less decoration for many years, 
it seems still to hold its own, and is very 
becoming indeed to many people. The same 
may be said of thq. Bolero fronts; both of 
these are braided and buttoned this autumn, 
and the braiding is generally in panels, while 
the buttons most used are of the fancy order. 
Basqued bodices, with and without belts, 
three-quarter-length coats, quite tight to the 
figure^ and a coat of the Directoire style, 
short at the waist in front, with a rounded 
basque, and long coat-tails; all of these are 
in fashion, and, so far as I see, though all 
have basques, they may be long or short, 
according to individual fancy. The great 
desire of all women this winter is to present 
an appearance of height and thinness, and all 
draperies must be sweeping, and the outlines 
flowing, to meet with our approval. Flounces 
and frills are used with much discretion, so 
that they may not contradict the clinging 
effect. Skirts are, if possible, tighter than 
ever, and only show fulness at the feet, while 
as regards our sleeves, the last vestige of 
puffiness has deserted them, and not even a 
tiny pleat is permitted at the shoulder, and 
the whole appearance is that of the old coat- 
sleeve, which was originally introduced by the 
Princess of Wales. 

Of course, with this clinging effect, we may 
naturally go on to say that the Princess dress 
that was worn by a few people last season will 
be adopted by many this winter; and the 
newest ones, if in cloth, have very generally 
strapped seams ; the French Princess gowns 
having very generally a plastron^ which is 
buttoned up on each side with handsome 
buttons. 

In hats, we find the tre~corne much used in 
Paris ; but this is a style only suitable to the 
very young, or very pretty, so that the wider- 
brimmed felts are more generally popular. 
Many of the felt hats are made in two colours, 
the underpart being of a different colour to 
the upper, and very little trimming is used for 
them. Low-crowned hats of almost a sailor 
shape have been predicted, and the boat shape 
is one of the favourite winter models. Quills 
and wings have taken the place of the long 
and graceful ostrich feathers, the former being 
more suitable for winter weather; a large 
bow’ and ends, and jewelled buckles, form 
part of the trimming, and the hat-pins are 
sumptuously jewelled, and as every lady tries 
to select those that are most decorative to her 
hat or bonnet, they have become quite a 
feature in the head-dress of the day. 

I spoke in my last chat on clothes, and 
dress in general, of the change that has taken 
place in the dressing of the hair, and that it is 
worn much lower; in fact, in a coil that lies 
on the nape of the neck, the rest of the hair is 
waved in large waves, which lie regularly over 
the top of the head, and across it from ear to 
ear, while the front locks are curled over the 
forehead. The chief difficulty presented by 
this new departure is in finding a hat or 
bonnet to go with it; for all the French 
bonnets are made to go with the high rolled 
coiffure universally worn on the Continent, 
but never very becoming to Englishwomen, 
who have good heads of hair and find a 
difficulty in producing the tiny knot of hair, 
which is the essential part of the high hair¬ 
dressing. The low knot is shown in our 
picture of the two figures representing the 
new winter gowns, and called “A Princess 
dress of brown cloth.” These two gowns 
show exactly the prevailing styles of the 
winter. 

I daresay you will have already seen, though 
perhaps not quite realised, the change, that 


dresses are now worn with bodices of the same 
material, and the sketch in question displays 
this alteration in style. The seated figure wears 
a Princess dress of brown cloth, with revers of 
cream-coloured satin, one of which overlaps 
the other so far as to close the gown on the 
side of the front, and the band of cream satin 
is continued across the front and terminates in 
a scroll. The satin has a scroll pattern 
braided on it with brown silk braid, and the 
cuffs are decorated in the same maimer. To 
those who contemplate having a Princess 
gown, I would say, be careful to choose a 
good tailor or dressmaker, and a firm material 
of which to make your dress, in order to avoid 
dissatisfaction with your gown. 

The second gown is of green face-cloth. 
The bodice and sleeves are tucked with small 


horizontal tucks all over them. The skirt is 
one of the new ones, and is in three tiers, cut 
away from the front, and each is edged witli 
a small band of chinchilla fur. 

The second sketch shows a sac jacket of 
smooth blue serge, with a skirt to match. 
The jacket is beautifully braided and em¬ 
broidered in black, both in front and on the 
shoulders. The hat is of blue felt, trimmed 
with blue velvet and feathers. The second 
figure wears a long basqued coat with a fur 
collar, and wide revers in front which taper 
down to the waist, and end in two tails. The 
cuffs are turned back in the new shape, and 
the collar is high and closes in front. The 
skirt worn is plain, and is cut in the umbrella 
style. The hat is a small velvet one, with fur 
trimmings and white or cream lace. The 


LONG BASQUED COAT AND EMBROIDERED JACKET. 
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mixture of lace and fur indeed 
with all our winter trimmings this 
year is very remarkable, and con¬ 
tributes to the very light effect of 
all the millineiy worn. 

The pretty sketch next in order 
represents a gown made of one of 
the new fancy materials trimmed 
with chinchilla ; cape of chinchilla 
trimmed with green silk and cream 
lace, and muff to match. The 
hat is^ a very charming model, 
which is called by some milliners 


CAPE AND MUFF 

OF CHINCHILLA 

AND GREEN SILK. 


How TO Write WELL.—The style of a 
writer is a faithful representation of her mind : 
therefore, if any girl wishes to write a clear 
style, let her first be clear in her thoughts; 
and if anyone would write in a noble style, let 
her first possess a noble soul. 


Attend to Small Courtesies.— No 
matter how wise, how clever, how skilled you 
may be, if you fail in the small courtesies of 
life, people instinctively feel that there is dust 
on the balance, and that you do not weigh 
as pure gold. 


Knowledge and Love. —^W^ithout know¬ 
ledge love is vain, without love knowledge is 
vain. 


Little Hope for Misers.—H istoiy tells 
of illustrious villains; but there never was an 
illustrious miser in nature. 


a Trelawnley. It droops in front, and is 
made of black velvet, round the crown a 
very handsome ostrich plume is laid, and 
under the brim of the hat is a cackc’ peigne of 
pink roses. The new capes of this season are, 
many of them, pointed in front and back ; and 
are often caught in at the waist behind. 
Violet cloth has been very much used for 
capes, and this is a colour 'that goes so well 
with fur of all kinds that it is likely to be 
popular. Where jackets are concerned, 
whether long or short in the basques, the 
latter must fit very snugly round the hip.j 
without fulness, or they will not give the 
effect of the newest st)de. Many of the 
basques are added with a seam just below tlie 
waist, and are marvels of careful fitting. 

There is rather a strong tendency to use a 
great quantity of orange in the French 
millinery; the hue of the moment being of 
the reddest and most vivid flame colour. 
The other colours in vogue for the same 
])urpose are green, some shades of red, golden 
bro\vn, wallflower, and much blue in all 
shades. For capes and coats putty-colour 
and fawn are much used, and there is a large 
amount of white used for trimming. 

I must not finish my chat without mention¬ 
ing the ribbon trimmings which have so 
largely replaced lace, tulle, and chiffon ruches, 
especially upon bodices and blouses. Skirts 
as well as bodices are ornamented with 
gathered libbons. The prettiest effect is 
given by using two ribbons together, a narrow 
and a wider one. These may be of two 
different colours, or of black and white, the 
latter being placed on the top. Plain bands 
of ribbon edged with black velvet, or with 
baby ribbon gathered, are also much used; 
in fact there seems no style of design which 
cannot be turned to account in this decoration. 


VARIETIES. 

Writing History. 

Some people have very funny ideas about 
tilings. “You know I am supposed to be an 
historian,” said Kinglake the historian of 
the Crimean war, when talking to a friend. 
“ The other day I got a letter which really 
touched me: it was signed by two people, 
husband and Mufe, and came from one of our 
colonies. 

“ They described their grief. Their only 
child had been killed in the Crimea. For 
some incomprehensible reason, they were 
most anxious to have their beloved son 
mentioned in my history of the Crimean War. 

“ Surprised, but flattered, I replied by re¬ 
turn of post—a thing I had not done for 
many, many years—that I should be happy to 
do my best for their comfort provided they 
sent me the necessary particulars. 

“Again, a letter signed by both father and 
mother arrived, but with the following cruel 
addition— 

“ ‘ We have no particulars whatever. He 
was killed on the spot like so many others, 
and anything you may kindly invent will 
be welcome. We leave it entirely to your 
judgment.’ ” 

Brush it Off, if you Can.— Stretch 
your hand out flat, and place in the middle of 
the palm an ordinary coin, a halfpenny, a 
penny, a sixpence, a shilling, or anything else. 
Then tell someone she can have it, provided 
she can brush it off. She must use a common 
clothes-brush for the experiment. Your hand 
must not be struck, it must be brushed, just 
as one would brush a garment. But the coin 
will stick to your hand as if it were glued 
there. It is a very curious experiment. 
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ECONOMY. 


Bv ELIZABETH A. S. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. 


“ We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, 
not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

AVe should count lime by heart-throbs. 
He most lives 

AVho thinks most, feels the noblest, acts 
the best. 

Life’s but a means unto an end—that 
end— 

Beginning, mean and end to all things— 
God.”— P. y. Bailey. 


The subject “Economy” may strike my 
readers as being somewhat dry and uninterest¬ 
ing ; but I trust that when I have explained 
to you its meaning and shown to what various 
things economy can be applied and the good 
results attendant on its application, you will 
henceforth regard the word with more liking 
and comprehension than before. 

“Economy” (or “ oeconomy ” as it should 
be spelt) comes from the Greek word olKovo^iia, 
which signifies literally the “ administration of 
a house or home,” and, secondarily, “right 
management” or “administration” of any¬ 
thing. 

AVhen viewed with regard to our life as a 
complete unity, economy, or right administra¬ 
tion, should be zealously practised in three 
special ways, namely, economy of money, 
economy of time, and economy of forces or 
strength, and these last two are touched upon 
indirectly in the lines chosen for the heading 
of this address. 

Let us begin with economy of money. 
AEany persons, both young and old, learn the 
sad necessity for this by hard experience, and 
by such my advice is not required. It is 
to you, the happy daughters of prosperous 
parents, that I should like more particularly to 
say a few words on this subject. 

There are so many reasons why w'e should 
all practise economy of money, or, in other 
words, try to administer our money aright. 
Firstly, it^ trains us in habits of order and 
reflection if we try to lay out our money to 
the best use instead of squandering it on 
worthless trifles which serve only for the 
pleasure or amusement of the moment. 

Secondly, it sets a good example to those 
around us and helps to remind them of the 
fact that money like other talents is given to 
us to use and not to waste. Thirdly and 
chiefly, it is to be commended because if any¬ 
one, no matter who, nor whether his income 
be small or large, really administers his money 
aright, that person will find himself able to 
put by something each year against the rainy 
days that may come. 

Again, it is not only for one’s own use, but 
for that of others that v/e should endeavour to 
keep a reserve-fund. And this applies directly 
to girls with ample pocket-money. Do begin 
now at once ; buy a little money-box and eveiy 
week or month drop a certain sum into it and 
resolve never to open that box except to 
relieve some urgent and piteous case of dis¬ 
tress. For years it might remain unopened, 
and if you continued to feed it regularly, it 
would give you infinite pleasure some day 
to be able to open it and with the contents 
earn the undying gratitude of a fellow- 
creature. 

If you girls who have now, or will shortly 
have, an ample allowance per year to dress on, 
were to pause to consider seriously how many 
women there are, say in London alone, who 
have only ^^40 or a year, and not a penny 
beyond, to live on, that is, to provide them 
V with a home, food, clothing, firing, and all the 


other necessaries of life, there is hardly one 
among you probably who would not resolve 
to immediately commence administering her 
money with some care. 

Economy of time again is essential towards 
using one’s life to the best advantage. It 
does not mean a continual bustle and hurry, 
but doing things at the right time and working 
and living with some definite end in view— 
the final end of all ends being, as the motto 
says, the glory and honour of God in our lives. 
Again, true economy of time does not imply 
that each hour in which we have not actually 
achieved some work with brain or hand is 
consequently wasted, for it may often be truer 
economy to spend an hour in quiet talk with 
a friend or in taking suitable recreation, but it 
does demand some method in our distiibution 
of time, and protests against the best hours of 
the day being devoted solely to amusement or 
to mutually profitless gossip. Milton prettily 
says— 

“ Hours have wings, fly up to the author 
of time and carry news of our usage. All our 
prayers cannot entreat one of them either to 
return or slacken his pace. The misspents of 
every minute are a new record against us in 
heaven. Sure if we thought thus, we should 
dismiss them with better reports and not 
sufler them to fly away empty or laden with 
dangerous intelligence. How happy is it 
when they carry up not only the message, but 
the fruits of good, and stay with the Ancient 
of Days to speak for us before His glorious 
throne.” 

Sir James Y. Simpson, the celebrated 
surgeon, was very fond of speaking to the 
students on the duty of saving the moments 
and letting the minutes look after themselves. 
But in his estimate, as it should ever be in 
ours, the quality of the work was the all- 
important element in life. And of a hard¬ 
working thoughtful doctor who died young, he 
said, “ He was older than some of us who are 
twice his age ! ” 

Kingsley had the same thought in his mind 
when he wrote those well-known lines— 

“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who can 
be clever ; 

Do lovely things, not dream them, 
all day long. 

And so make Life, and Death, and that 
For Ever 

One grand sweet song.” 

He did not intend to deprecate cleverness and 
learning, but to point out that our first en¬ 
deavour should be to be good and live a noble 
life, and if we could accomplish that, not to 
fret or be grieved if outstrij^ped in intellectual 
attainments by others; because whilst “ to do 
lovely things ” lies in everybody’s power, the 
higher intellectual acquirements are not within 
the reach of all. With due arrangement of 
time it is marvellous how much can be accom¬ 
plished. You will be surprised to find how 
many books you can read in a year if you 
devote one hour a day to them. It is often 
said that it is the busiest people who can 
always find time to undertake yet some more 
work or do a service for others, while idle 
people never have time for anything, and the 
truth of this paradox is proved by the vast 
amount of reading accomplished and the 
intense interest taken in extraneous mattei*s 
by our very busiest statesmen, surgeons and 
clergymen. Try then, all of you, to acquire 
such habits of regularity and punctuality 
whilst at school, that they may remain with 
you afterwards and make it an easy and 
pleasant task for you to apportion your time 


to the best advantage, when freed from the 
rules necessary in scholastic life. 

It remains for me to say a few words on 
the economy of our powers or strength, which 
must be subdivided into physical and moral. 
Here the idea of law involved in the word 
economy jdays a most important part, for 
nature has certain laws vdiich, in our employ¬ 
ment of our forces, she will not allow to be 
transgressed with impunity; if we overtax 
either our bodily or mental strength, we shall 
find that this disregard of nature’s laws will, 
sooner or later, bring its inevitable punish¬ 
ment. A word of warning against the folly 
of taking physical exercise in excess will 
Inydly be out of season just now, when 
bicycling is so very popular, that one un¬ 
fortunately hears of many men, women and 
girls who have made themselves ill by riding 
too fast or too long distances at a stretch, or 
who, in other words, have not listened to the 
warning of Nature, which says, “ Do enough, 
but not loo much.” It is such a pity ever to 
convert what is intended to be a beneficent 
pleasure into an evil through our inability to 
practise a little self-restraint, and this may 
arise not only from doing too much, but also 
from doing it in a reckless and senseless 
manner. I heard it said recently that, 
according to computations, there had been 
more deaths from bicycling accidents in the 
last year in England than there had been 
English soldiers killed throughout the present 
EgyjAian campaign, from its very beginning 
to after the Battle of Omdurman; and when 
one reads the accounts of these accidents, one 
finds that nearly every one was caused directly 
by the rider’s recklessness and want of 
prudence. Too much physical exercise also 
weakens our mental powers, so intimately 
are mind and body connected, that that is an 
additional reason for taking bicycling and all 
other bodily exercises in moderation, lest we 
should be too tired to fulfil our other duties. 
The same warning applies to mental over¬ 
work. How many a girl while at school, and 
more especially at College, ruins her eyesight, 
if not her constitution, by poring over her 
books at all hours, even when she ought to 
be taking the much-needed rest of sleep, or of 
open-air exercise ; and they cannot, or will 
not, believe that time spent on necessary 
recreation and change of occupation is time 
saved, not lost, and will enable them to 
resume their work or exercise with far more 
vigour. 

Therefore, dear girls, listen to your common 
sense, and stop immediately when you feel 
that, either in work or play, you are getting 
overtired. 

Finally, let us consider what these three 
economies united will effect. Each is good 
in itself, but happy is he who practises all 
three with the ever-present thought that God 
is to be the end of all, for he will be gainin«>^ 
wisdom, which “is better than rubies,” and 
“ whoso findeth wisdom findeth life, and shall 
obtain favour of the Lord.” “ Wisdom ! how 
inexhaustible a theme ! It is the ripest fruit 
of a well-spent life. Wisdom never grows old, 
for she is the expression of order itself—that 
is, of the eternal. Only the wise man draws 
from life, and from every stage of it, its true 
savour, because only he feels the beauty, the 
dignity, and the value of life. ... To see all 
things in God, to make of one’s own life a 
journey towards the ideal, to live with gratitude 
and devoutness, with gentleness and courage, 
to add to these the humility which kneels and 
the charity which gives, is the true wisdom of 
the children of God.” 
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OLD ENGLISH COTTAGE HOMES; 

OR, 

VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE OF BYGONE TIMES. 


PART II. 

The village architecture of England, though 
more ancient than that to be found elsewhere 
in Europe, does not date so far back as the 
ecclesiastical. There are many reasons why 
this is the case. The churches and monasteries 
were erected with great solidity, because, being 
for religious uses, it was presumed that they 
would be required for all times, but the more 
humble domestic dwellings were rather 
constructed with a view to the wants of those 
who had to live in them. Then also, the 
church was subscribed for not only by those 
who lived in the immediate neighbourhood, 
but often by the powerful and wealthy, who, 
though not being connected directly with the 
locality, were moved by charity and generosity 
to assist in works of piety. 

The cottages in early times were probably 
of a very humble character, built of “ wattle,” 
or osier twigs intertwined like an ordinary 
basket, and plastered over with mud or clay. 
In eastern countries, Egypt for instance, the 
heat of the sun was sufficient to convert this 
clay or mud into what is called “ crude brick,” 
which was very durable, but in England it 
required constant renewal, and in the course of 


time the wattle rotted away from damp. In 
marshy districts the cottages were built of turf 
or peat, as is still the case in parts of Ireland 
and Scotland. Upon the borders of Stafford¬ 
shire and Worcestershire, curious caves are to 
be found which are in some cases still inhabited, 
and are probably among the earliest human 
habitations in this country. Some of the 
Derbyshire caves also were converted into 
habitations, and many of the holes burrowed 
in the cliff's all round our coast were similarly 
utilised. In after times they became very con¬ 
venient hiding-places for smugglers and their 
illicit wares. 

It is a singular fact that English school¬ 
boys, and we much fear even girls, take a 
delight in digging caves and crawling into 
them, and as it requires a good deal of 
“wholesome correction” to put a stop to 
this dangerous practice, it may be a question 
whether there is not some natural or hereditary 
instinct which prompts children to work so 
hard at this kind of mischief. Of course, the 
delightful notion of being a “ bold robber,” or 
a “ ferocious bandit,” adds some zest to these 
very risky operations. 

A friend of ours once discovered his children 
hard at work at the construction of a cave in 


his back garden. They proposed to be a 
terror to the neighbourhood, and he told them 
all about the shocking things that were done hy 
robbers who lived in caves, how “ they rushed 
from their concealed hiding-places and robbed 
the unwary traveller,” etc. He was met by 
the remark, “That is exactly what we 
propose to do, pa.” “How they stocked the 
cave with provisions which they had raided 
from law-abiding folks.” The chorus came as 
before, “ That, papa, is what we intend to 
do.” “ At last, my children, they were all 
captured, the smaller ones well beaten, and 
the older ones hanged.” The chorus was far 
less jubilant. “ Oh, pa, we don’t expect that.” 
“ Well, my children,” said he, “ you must 
receive the rewards for your prowess.” He 
found a few days afterwards that the cave was 
completely abandoned. 

The earliest cottages or village residences 
in England, if we except such buildings 
as Wiiiwall and Armenhall in Norfolk, or 
Combe Pyne in Devonshire, which are simply 
portions of larger buildings converted into 
cottages, do not date earlier than the fifteenth 
century. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the “home 
counties ” should be richer in village architecture 
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than any other part of the country, and it is 
not a little singular that many of the best 
examples are to be found within a radius of 
some thirty miles of the metropolis. 

The beautiful little village of Ewhurst, in 
Surrey, contains charming examjdes, some 
dating as early as the sixteenth century. 
Ewhurst is now fairly well known to London¬ 
ers who take an interest in beautiful scenery 
and picturesque architecture, but thirty years 
back was as much a terra incognita as 
Dettelbach in Bavaria, where the inn-keeper 
told the writer that he had never seen an 
Englishman before, and was very much 
astonished to find that he did not after all 
“differ so very much in appearance from a 
German.” 

The two cottages which we have sketched 
at Ewhurst are ^•ery characteristic examples 


constructed in what is called “ post and pan 
work.” That is to say, the walls consist of a 
framework of timber called “ post,” which is 
subdivided into panels called “ pan.” These 
“ pans,” or panels, are filled in with brick¬ 
work. In the first exam])le the brick is laid in 
herring-bone pattern, but in the second 
example the whole of the upper storey is 
covered with scalloped tiles, a treatment 
almost peculiar to Surrey and Sussex. On the 
ground floor storey the brick-work between 
the timbers is plastered over. 

The first cottage, which is of sixteenth 
century architecture, has a very prettily arranged 
external staircase, protected by the sloping 
eaves of the roof. 

The second cottage, which is seventeenth 
century work, has an unbroken and uninter¬ 
rupted roof from end to end, which is the usual 


treatment, for it must be pointed out that the 
genuine old English cottage does not “ break 
out all over” in ornamental gables, dormers, 
spirelets, finials, and spikes; even when most 
picturesque, it is remarkably sober and simple 
in outline and is as far as possible removed 
from the modern “ Bijou cottage,” or “ Cottage 
Oruee,” a class of building which is to 
architecture what “ that pride which apes 
humility ” is to virtue. The genuine cottage is 
the residence of the humble hard-working 
peasant, and its picturesque charm springs 
from its appropiiateness, simplicity, and ab¬ 
sence of fussiness or ostentation. 

The first cottage which we illustrate is a 
superior building to the second, but it has 
a marked sobriety and simplicity about it 
which assimilates so well with its humble 
surroundings. H. W. Brewer. 


“OUR HERO.” 

A TALE OF THE ERAKCO-ENGLISH WAR NINETY YEARS AGO. 

By AGNES GIBERNE, Author of “Sun, IMoon and Stars,” “The Girl at the Dower House,” etc. 


CHAPTER IX. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF ENGLAND’S HERO. 

An excuse need hardly be offered for 
giving here a few details as to the past 
history of General Moore, if only in ex¬ 
planation of Denham Ivor’s supreme 
devotion to the man, and of Jack Keene’s 
more outspoken admiration. Though 
Moore’s name is inscribed in letters of 
b^ood upon the deathless roll of our 
national heroes, not so much is known 
about him by people in general as ought 
to be known. Ninety years ago a com¬ 
mon mode of referring to him in the 


country, and still more in the Army, 
seems to have been simply as “ Our 
Hero.” And of this tale John Moore is 
the real centre. 

In those times of perpetual warfare, 
officers often reached high rank early. 
In the year 1803 he was still in the prime 
of manhood, having been born in 1761. 

His father, a Scotch physician of 
eminence, and also a ver}’’ successful 
author,* must have occupied a different 
position from that of the average medical 
man of those days. He was appointed to 


* His novel, Zeluco, was an inspiration to Byron. 


be the guardian and the travelling com¬ 
panion of the young Duke of Hamilton, 
and he showed himself well fitted for the 
trust; while his son from the first shone 
as a star in whatever circle he might 
be placed. The doctor’s wife was a 
daughter of Professor Simpson, of Glas¬ 
gow University. When the doctor 
started on a lengthy Continental tour 
with his charge, he took also his eldest 
son John, then about ten years old, and 
the absence lasted nearly five years. 
No small trial this to members of a most 
affectionate family, but heavy money 
losses made it impossible for Dr. Moore 
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to give up his charge, even had he 
wished to do so. 

From boyhood John showed a con¬ 
scientious devotion to duty, and a 
marked dislike to aught in the shape 
of fashionable foppery. Although he 
early learnt self-control, he was as a 
child very impulsive and hasty-tempered, 
and addicted to fighting. At the age of 
eleven he narrowly escaped killing a 
servant girl through meddling with 
loaded pistols ; and soon after he re¬ 
ceived his accidental injury from the 
sword of the Duke, in careless play. 
Before this wound was healed, he man¬ 
aged to get into a smart quarrel with 
some French boys in the gardens of the 
Tuileries. They, being formally pow¬ 
dered, frizzled, and attired like grown 
men, were disposed to jeer at Jack 
Moore’s boyish simplicity of dress, and 
Jack proceeded promptly to knock them 
all down, one upon the top of another. 
Since he could box, and they had not 
learnt that noble art, they had no chance 
against him, and a great outcry was 
raised. Dr. Moore, hurrying to the 
spot, picked up the fallen, did his best 
*to comfort them, and severely blamed 
his son for lack of politeness, which little 
incident gives one a clue to the perfec¬ 
tion of Moore’s manners in later life. 

By the age of fourteen he was a singu¬ 
larly fascinating young fellow, with a 
face of manly beauty, a daring temper, 
and a growing passion for the Army. 
Already he had become a good linguist, 
and was an adept at both riding and 
fencing. About this time when, in the 
course of their travels, the three went to 
Vienna, the Emperor of Austria defi¬ 
nitely offered to take the brilliant boy into 
his service, promising rapid promotion. 
But Moore was even then far too ardent 
a patriot to serve in any other Army than 
that of his own country. The idea Avas 
never for a moment entertained. 

It is curious to find him at this date, a 
mere lad of fourteen, writing home to 
his next brother, Graham, in the style of 
a grown man to one far his junior. 

“ I am pleased, my dear boy, that you 
wish to be a sailor, for I am sure you 
will be a brave one. 1 hope that in some 
years after this you and I will thresh the 
Monsieurs, both by sea and land; but I 
hope that we won’t make war with the 
Spaniards, for the Spanish ambassador 
is the best and kindest man I ever saw.” 

In 1774 Dr. Moore wrote home to his 
wife : — 

“ I was happy to find that you do not 
disapprove of Jack’s going into the 
army. I hope this may turn out well, 
because he chooses it, has a turn for it, 
and I believe is of a character to make 
a good figure as a soldier. He is atten¬ 
tive, active, and brave; he has great 
good sense, will have many accomplish¬ 
ments, and is the most beautiful and 
graceful boy imaginable. It is a very 
disputable case whether the Duke of 
Hamilton or Jack is the handsomest. 
Jack does not stoop as the Duke, but 
will have a good carriage, and though 
he is so very pretty, he has not the least 
tendency to be a co.xcomb.” 

And in another letter, two years later, 
occurs a characteristic description of 
the boy. 


'‘Jack was as fond as the Duke of 
returning to Geneva, and he is much too 
strong for me when the Duke is his 
second. We were received by our 
friends with infinite kindness, and have 
been wonderfully feasted. Jack quitted 
Geneva a boy, and has returned a man. 
Though he has been caressed by all the 
high and mighty of the Republic, and is 
always invited with the Duke and me, 
yet if, at the same time, he has an invi¬ 
tation from any of his old acquaintances 
of a much humbler class, he always 
prefers the latter. I pressed him one 
day to go with us, because the people 
had insisted particularly on his coming. 
It was to a fine villa, and a most bril¬ 
liant party. I could not prevail; he 
silenced me with this sentence : ‘ They 
who have invited me are poor ; they were 
kind to me when the others did not think 
me worth their notice.’ Never was a 
creature less spoiled than your son by 
all the great people who have caressed 
him, nor by all the uncommon fine situa¬ 
tions * he has been in. Though his 
manner is manly and noble, yet it is 
simple, and he assumes no airs. He is 
a charming 3muth. I wish you had him 
in your arms.” 

At the age of fifteen he was made 
Ensign in the 51st Regiment, though he 
did not actually join till some months 
later. Among the many dangers in his 
career was one in those few months, 
when paying a visit to Mount Vesuvius. 
“Jack ” ventured perilously near to the 
crater, and in hurrying away he fell and 
damaged his knee. A shower of lava 
and hot stones poured directly after¬ 
wards upon the spot he had just quitted. 
Had Jack Moore’s retreat that day been 
less prompt, another most famous and 
masterly retreat, followed by a never-to- 
be-forgotten battle, would not have been 
inscribed upon the pages of English 
history. 

His great friend, Douglas, Duke of 
Hamilton, was seized by a passing fit of 
militaiy enthusiasm, a few months after 
John Moore had joined the 51st, which 
in a letter at that date he described as 
“ one of the best regiments in the ser¬ 
vice ; as to officers, I never knew such a 
number of fine gentlemanly lads. Gen¬ 
eral Murray told me he did not believe 
there was such a corps of officers in the 
army; there is no such thing as either 
drinking or gambling going on.” How¬ 
ever, in 1777 a fresh regiment was raised 
for the express purpose that the Duke of 
Hamilton might have the pleasure of 
commanding it; and though he soon grew 
tired of his new vocation, and resigned his 
commission, he sent first for his friend 
and made him lieutenant and paymaster. 
Moore went with the “Hamilton Regi¬ 
ment” to Nova Scotia, and had some 
hard fighting out there, gaining great 
credit for personal prowess. 

Peace was proclaimed before the close 
of 1783 between Great Britain and her then 
four enemies : France and Spain, Holland 
and the United States. Though Britain 
in those days had much less than half 
her present population, she was wont 
most cheerfully to engage in war with 


* He had been received freely at the Courts of 
Vienna, Berlin, Hanover, Brunswick, etc. 


three or four nations at one and the 
sanie time, apparently without any 
serious misgivings as to results. 

The “Hamilton Regiment” being 
disbanded. Captain Moore, then aged 
only twenty-three, went home to live 
with his parents in London. He studied 
hard, and was much in society, being a 
universal favourite. Through the in¬ 
fluence of the Duke of Hamilton, with 
whom when possible he always spent 
t\Ao autumn months, he was chosen to 
represent in Parliament four Scottish 
boroughs, but it was with the expres-s 
stipulation on his part that he should be 
in all cases free to follow his own judg¬ 
ment. He never had been, and he 
never became in the true sense a party- 
man, but had friends on all sides, 
friends who held every variety of poli¬ 
tical opinion. Moore fought for country, 
not for party. 

In 1787 he was appointed Major of a 
new battalion at Chatham, and he gladly 
forsook civil for military duties. During 
the following year he rejoined his first 
regiment, the 51st, at Cork, and soon 
became Lieutenant-General. While he 
Avas there young Anderson, an Ensign in 
his regiment, became one of his most 
devotedly-attached friends, and Avas ever 
after his inseparable companion. 

^ By this time he Avas known as a dis¬ 
ciplinarian of unusual power, indulgent 
when he might safely be so, but inflexible 
in enforcing strict obedience. In an age 
Avhen hard drinking Avas the fashion, he 
set his face like a flint against habits of 
intemperance, alike in the ranks and 
among officers, from most of Avhom he 
had steady support. One young lieuten¬ 
ant, Avho ventured to appear on parade 
in a state of intoxication, Avas forced by 
him to resign the service, and from that 
time Moore had no further trouble. His 
regiment became widely known for its 
exceptional sobriety and dependableness. 

In 1792 he Avas ordered to Malta, and 
two years later he Avas fighting Avith the 
French in Corsica, the peace having 
already come to an end. On the loth 
of July ended successfully the siege of 
Calvi, that being the last spot in the 
island Avhich the French had managed 
so far to keep. As Moore Avas gallantly 
storming the breach he had a severe 
Avound, a fragment of shell striking him 
on the head. For an instant he Avas 
stunned ; but regaining sense, he once 
more sprang up the breach. Sir Charles 
Stuart, chief - in - command, looking 
anxiously on, Avas alarmed at the burst¬ 
ing of shells among the assailants. Fle 
rushed forward and dashed over inter¬ 
vening obstacles, to find Moore in the 
midst of shouting grenadiers, his face 
streaming with blood. Apparently the 
great dread of Sir Charles had been 
that he Avas killed, for in the excitement 
of the moment he caught him in his 
arms, hardly able to utter his thankful¬ 
ness, not only that the breach Avas Avon, 
but that John Moore still lived. 

Tavo years later a collision between 
the English viceroy of Corsica, Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, and Sir Charles Stuart, 
made the latter resign his command and 
return to England; and later Moore Avas 
sharply ordered home by Elliot, who 
seems to have been annoyed with the 
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friendship between him and the leading 
Corsican patriots. Moore, on reaching 
England, protested with much heat 
against the way in which he had been 
treated. He had, however, no need 
to disquiet himself. The King and 
the Duke of York took the matter up, 
promoted him to the rank of Brigadier- 
General, and sent him out to the 
West Indies, there to serve under Aber¬ 
crombie. Both the Duke of York and 
Pitt had been, from the time of his seat 
in Parliament, his personal friends. 
Wherever he went he made friends 
for life. 

While he was in the West Indies, 
Denham Ivor, then a young subaltern 
of eighteen, was first thrown under 
the fascinating influence of Moore, 
having been for years one of his 
warmest admirers. As usual, num¬ 
berless opportunities occurred for the 
display of personal bravery, in which 
Moore always shone. On one occasion 
he had a most narrow escape. At the 
storming of the all but impregnable forti¬ 
fication of Morne Fortune in St. Lucia, 
as he led a desperate charge against the 
French, shouting till nearly voiceless, 
“Forward, forward! We have almost 
gained the heights!” a musket was 
aimed point-blank at him. One half 
second more, and Moore’s career would 
have been ended; but a private grenadier, 
seeing his peril, flung himself between, 
received the bullet meant for him, and 
was caught in Moore’s arms as he fell 
dead. 

Ivor too had won laurels and promo¬ 
tion in those days of hard fighting. 
Moore’s influence over the younger 
officers was unrivalled ; and many a one 
besides Ivor could look back, long years 
after, with the knowledge that John 
Moore had been the making of him, not 
only as a soldier, but as a man. Moore 
shaped the characters of those with 
whom he had to do. 

Somewhat later, when St. Lucia had 
been wrested from the French, he was 
appointed Commandant and Governor of 
the island ; no easy post, for the negroes 
had revolted, in imitation of the recent 
French Revolution, and they were fear¬ 
fully cruel and barbarous in their 
methods of warfare. Abercrombie kept 
Moore there, long after the latter had, on 
account of illness, begged to be released 
from the charge, because he knew of 
no other man capable of taking his 
place. 

While striving to put down the rebels, 
or “brigands,” as they were called, 
Moore had a dangerous attack of fever. 
On his recovery from it and from a severe 
relapse, he was again hard at work, 
rising at six in the morning and often 
undertaking a thirty-miles march in the 
day, till again laid low with a desperate 
attack of yellow fever, which all but 
carried him off. But for the devotion of 
Anderson and of his own French servant 
Francois,* he could not possibly have 
struggled through. Then, with broken 
health, he was ordered home ; and he 
reached London a mere wreck of his 
old self. 

(To he continued,) 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 

We propose to publish Three Puzzle Poems in succession dealing with accidents and the w.ay 
to meet them. The lines should be carefully committed to memoiy for the sake of the valuable 
instruction they contain. 

In addition to the ordinary monthly prizes Three Special Prizes are offered for the 
best solutions of the whole series. 

The first Special Prize will be Three Guineas; the second Special Prize, Two Guineas, 
and the third Special Prize, One Guinea. 

A careful record of mistakes will be kept, and these prizes will be awarded to those 
competitors who perpetrate the fewest in all three puzzles. 

If a winner of one of these prizes has already received an ordinary prize in the series, the 
amount of the smaller prize will be deducted. This will then be sent to the most deserving 
non-prize-winner in the list relating to the puzzle for which the prize in question was awarded. 
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Prizes to the amount of six guineas (one of which will be reserved for competitors 
living abroad) are offered for the best solutions of the above Puzzle Poem. The following 
conditions must be obseived :— 

1. Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only. 

2. Each paper to be headed with the name and address of the competitor. 

3. Attention must be paid to spelling, punctuation, and neatness. 

4. Send by post to Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. “ Puzzle 
Poem ” to be written on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

5. The last day for receiving solutions from Great Britain and Ireland will be January 17, 
1899; from Abroad, March 16, 1899. 


* Francois was with him to the close of his life. 


The competition is open to all without any restrictions as to sex or age. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRE¬ 
SPONDENTS. 

STUDY AND STUDIO. 

M. S. C.— It was a printer’s error; read lithos a 
stone. 

F. L. B. B.—cannot gfive you any address, but 
have seen advertisements in The Bazaa}-^ Exchange 
and Mari of the class you describe. To write 
sermons for remuneration for others to preach, is 
not a very satisfactory sort of occupation ; for 
clergymen are not supposed to bu)^ their sermons 
ready made, and if they do it, it is “under the 
rose.” 

OUR OPEN LETTER I30X. 

Can any of our readers kindly inform “ Stanraore ” 
who is the author of the following lines :— 

“ When to the flow’rs so beautiful 
Our Father gave a name. 

Back came a little blue-eyed one, 

All tremblingly it came. 

‘ Dear God, the name thou gavest me, 
Alas, I have forgot! ’ 

Kindly the Father looked Him down. 

And said, ‘ Forget-Me-not! ’ ” 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ Ugly Duckling,” Hungary, has two offers of cor¬ 
respondence—from Mildred E. Davis, just nineteen, 
passionately fond of music and painting, address, 
70, Inroad Street, Blaenarvon, Monmouthshire, and 
“ Faith,” Glasgow, who gives no address, but 
sends us a letter, which we regret we cannot 
forward. We must repeat that we undertake no 
postal communication, direct or indirect, in con¬ 
nection with this column. 

Madhmoisllle Luctle Fkltz, aged twenty, 92, Grande 
Rue, Chantilly (Oise), France, wishes for an English 
correspondent of about tlie same age, of good edu¬ 
cation, who desires to learn French. INIademoiselle 
Feltz reads English well, but cannot write it fluently. 
Each would write in the other’s language. Per¬ 
haps this offer would suit “ Harebell,” of about the 
same age, of good family. She reads French with 
case and would like to improve herself b}' corre¬ 
spondence. Address, Oak Villa, Whiskham, New¬ 
castle-on-Tyne, 

Nellie Anderson, aged nineteen, of 2, Royston, 
Bangor, co. Down, Ireland, would like to corre¬ 
spond with Miss F. A. Jeffery, 848, Columbus 
Avenue, New York City, U.S.A. 

]\Iiss Zeila Bawen, aged seventeen. The Lodge, 
Stoke St. Milburgha, Ludlow, wishes to correspond 
with a French girl, of about her own age. 

]\Iks. Hastings Ogilvie, Bolarecn, Deccan, India, 
sends her address with great pleasure for “ Friend 
Studio.” She is a “ married girl,” and hopes 
“ Friend Studio ” will not suppose she is too old. 

IMiss A.nice Cress, ]\l5^sore. South India, would be 
delighted to correspond with “ Erica,” “ Buda- 
pesth,” “ Hungary,” or any of our girl readers, in 
English or French. She is sorr}' she does not 
understand German. We quote a sentence from 
her letter, apropos of another correspondent she 
has found through The Girl’s Ow.n Paper — 

“If people in Europe could only see the pleasure 
it gives us out here to receive European letters, I 
think they would not consider the trouble they have 
taken in writing to be in vain. ]\Iail day is such a 
‘ red letter day ’ to us,” 

^Iiss Elspeth Duckett, Orange Fountain, INIalmes- 
bury. Cape Colony, South Africa, would also be 
pleased to correspond with Erica. 

hlARGUERiTE Rahier (sister of a recent prize¬ 
winner) just sixteen, would like a well-educated 
English correspondent. Address, Ruede la Rampe 
5, Brest. 


The photograph from which our illus¬ 
tration on page 81 of this volume was taken 
was the work of Mr. C. Read Wineshaw. 


OUR SUPPLEMENT STORY 
COMPETITION. 

A PENNILESS PAIR. 

A STORY IN MINIATURE. 

First Prize {£2 2s.). 

Ethel Maiy Wake Cleveland, Bedford. 

Second Prize {£1 is.). 

Maiy Adele Venn, W. Ken.sington Park, 
W. London. 

Third Prize (ios. 6 d.). 

Annie Birks, W. Hartlepool. 


Honourable Mention. 

Edith Coates, Kington; Kate Kelsey, 
Bristol; Rebecca Judge, Banbury ; H. Cope, 
Liverpool; E. H. G. Bowden, Worthing ; 
Letitia E. May, Alton, Hants; Margaret 
Christina Haynes, Clifton; Letitia Cullen, 
Dulwich, S.E. ; J. E. Jones, Bannister Park, 
Southampton ; N. Wade, Wandsworth; 
Edith Alice White, Balham, S.W. ; Mabel 
Wilson, Bedford Park, W. ; Ida M. Green, 
Forest Gate, E. ; M. Y. Hethrington, 
Walthamstow, E. ; May Maile, Provost 
Road, N.W.; “Esperance,” Thornton 
Heath, Surrey; Hettie ITigginson, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham ; Louie Pearson, Dublin ; 
Theodora Willoughby, Montagu Square, W. ; 
Edith Francis Sellers, Ramsgate; Agnes 
Lichfield, Lewisham Park, S.E.; Winifred 
Page, York.; Cecile Rahier, France; Mary 
Curatos, Roumania. 


To THE Competitors. 

I HAVE much pleasure in stating that I have 
found the mass of the “ Miniature Tales ” 
good. They show an intimate and intelligent 
acquaintance with the incidents of “A 
Penniless Pair,” and have, for the most part, 
a distinct perception of its salient ])oints. 
Indeed, the general merit of the papers has 
rendered it difficult to award the prizes and to 
note the instances where the writer deserves 
special commendation. I should like to 
praise everybody and to thank each and all 
for proving themselves (with hardly an excep¬ 
tion) free from erratic spelling and bad 
grammar. May I call their attention to the 
fact that the rule of the competition is to 
summarise the story within a certain compass, 
and that any infringement of the rule ought 
to disqualify the competitors. Now it is not 
abiding by the rule to unfold the sheet of 
paper so as to represent one sheet which in 
reality makes two; neither is it in strict 


accordance with the spirit of the rule to write 
in such very small characters as to squeeze 
into one page the material for two. 

I cannot finish these brief remarks without 
drawing attention to the three papers from 
foreign sources—two from France and one 
from Roumania. One of these papers exceeds 
the space allowed, but in other respects, as 
the work of non-English students, the whole 
three deserve cordial praise. 

Sarah Tytler. 


OUR NEXT STORY COM¬ 
PETITION. 

STORIES IN MINIATURE. 

Tke G. O. P. Supplement for 
December.” 

A LITTLE EXILE; the Story of an 

English Girl in a German Home. 

By LESLIE KEITH. 

We offer three prizes of Tavo Guineas, 
One Guinea, and Half-a-Guinea for the 
three best papers on our “ Story Supplement ” 
for this month. The essays are to give a brief 
account of the plot and action of the story in 
the Competitor’s own words; in fact, each 
paper should be a carefully-constructed Stojy 
in Jlfiniattire, telling the reader in a few 
bright words what The Girl’s Own Story 
Supplement for the month is all about. 

One page of foolscap only is to be written 
upon, and is to be signed by the writer, fol¬ 
lowed by her full address, and posted to The 
Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, in an unsealed 
envelope, with the words “ Stories in Minia¬ 
ture ” written on the left-hand top corner. 

The last day for receiving the papers is 
December 20th ; and no papers can in any case 
be returned. 

Examiners :—The Author of the Story 
(Leslie Keith), and the Editor of The Girl’s 
Own Paper. 


lieady. 


Price Sixpence. 


WINTER SWEET 


BEING the 


Jbytra Cbristmae part 

OF THE 

Girl’s Own Paper, i898. 

■ Winter Sweet is a lovel}’ shrub with a delightful perfume, and is most useful for room decoration as it 
lasts a long time without fading. Its botanical name is Chimonanthns fragans. 


CONTENTS. 

Frontispiece: “The Carpenter’s Shop at Nazareth.” 

From the Painting b}' P. A. J. DAGNAN-BouviiRET. 


The Old Maids’ Christmas. A Story. By 

Dar[,ky Dali:. 

A Christmas Carol. By Nora Hopper. 

A Christmas Letter to my Lassies. By 

“ Mhdicus.” 

My Grand-Dame’s Old Sedan. A Poem. By 

HiiLKN Marion Burnside. 

Miss Prissie. A Story in Twelve Chapters. By 
Amy Irvine. 

The Great Java Eruption. By Lady Mary Wood. 
Can she make a Pie? A Poem. By the Rev. 

Frederick Langrridge, m.a. 

“The Frog who would a-wooing go.” By G. 

D. Ly.nch. 

Christmas Wishes. 

Some Christmas Lore. Bv Nora Hopper. 
Jemima’s Trousseau. A Storv. Bv Ida Lemon. 
Two Christmas Days in a Girl’s Life. A Story. 

By Fglanton Thorne. 

Christmas Fare. By “ The New Doctor.” 


Adel6. A Poem. By the Rev. W. T. .Saward. u.a. 
“ Honesty’s the Best Policy.” A Child’s Story. 
By the late IMary Cowden Clarke, hitherto 
unpublished. 

Eight Christmas Presents from a Yard of 
Canvas, By Leirion Clifford. 
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The Gladness of Winter. Cantata for Girls’ 
Voices. Words by Helen Marion Burnside. 
Music by Mary August.v Salmond. 

Winter Tea-Cakes. 

“ Helping Along.” A Short Story. By Grace 
Stehbing. 

Astray. A Poem. By E. Nesbit. Illustrated by 
Percy Tarrant. 

Only a Joke ; or, How Madge kept her Pro¬ 
mise. A Short Stor}'. By Mrs. J. F. B. Firth. 
A Triple Acrostic. 

From Our Note Book. 

New Puzzle for our Extra Christmas Part. 


Cojfies should he ordered at once, as the Part will not be Repnhted, 
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“OUR HERO.” 

A TALE OF THE FRANCO-ENGLISH WAR NINETY YEARS AGO. 

By AGNES GIBERNE, Author of “ Sun, Moon and Stars,” “ The Girl at the Dower House,” etc. 


CHAPTER X. 


I T T L E 
rest 
could 
be al¬ 
lowed 
in those 
days 
to Eng- 
1 a n d’s 
most 
gallant 
sons. 
Mo o re 
h a d a 
short 
time 
with 
those 
whom 

he loved best—with the mother especially, 
who was more to him than all the world 
beside—and again he was called away. 
In this year, 1797, a French invasion 
was already looked for, and he had to 
go, with an engineer officer, to survey 
the eastern coast, and to decide on pre¬ 
parations for such an invasion. After 
which he was despatched against Irish 
rebels in our unquiet sister-isle, there 
to be once more laid low with a severe 
illness. 

Despite this attack he made himself 
so invaluable to the Lord-Lieutenant, 
Earl Cornwallis, one of his many personal 
friends, that when needed on the Conti¬ 
nent by Sir Ralph Abercrombie, he could 
not at once be ordered thither. How¬ 
ever, the need for his services became 
urgent, and English ministers appealed 
to Cornwallis, whose reply was :— 

“ I am sure you know me too well to 
suspect that any selfish consideration 
can weigh a moment with me against the 
general interests of the country. You shall 
have all the troops you ask, and General 
Moore, who is a greater loss to me than 
the troops. But he will be of infinite 
service to Abercrombie ; and I likewise 
think it an object of the state that an 
officer of his talents and character should 
have every opportunity of acquiring know¬ 
ledge and experience in his profession.” 

This was 1799, and ten thousand 
British troops were sent to Holland 
under Abercrombie. On October 2nd 
that engagement took place, to which 
the letters copied by Jack Keene bore 
reference. Moore received two wounds 
in the course of five hours’ determined 
fighting. The first, in his leg, he quietly 
ignored; the second, in his face, felled 
him to the ground in a stunned condition. 
He and his men were then nearly 
surrounded by a strong body of the enemy, 
and Moore would have been made prisoner 
but that his men carried him off. He 
was assisted to the rear, and when his 
wounds had been dressed he rode ten 
miles back to his quarters, so faint with 
loss of blood that his horse had to be 
led, and he could barely keep his seat. 


A few days later he very nearly put an 
end to his own life by accidentally 
drinking a strong sugar-of-lead lotion, 
used to bathe his cheek. Happily he 
kept his self-command, and the measures 
instantly taken prevented any ill result. 

The letter from Sir Ralph Abercrombie 
to Dr. Moore had been written on the 
field of battle, which the commanding 
officer never left that night. 

In the year 1800 Moore was again in 
the Mediterranean, and then came the 
memorable “Expedition to Egypt” 
under Abercrombie, Moore being once 
more under his old commander; and 
this time Ivor was again under Moore. 

In a desperate action, which took 
place on March 20th, 1801, Moore was a 
second time wounded in the leg, and, as 
before, he fought resolutely on, dis¬ 
regarding it. Abercrombie, too, was 
shot in the thigh, but paid no heed, 
not even mentioning the fact until, the 
battle ended, he turned faint, and fell 
from his horse. The two friends never 
met again, for Abercrombie died of his 
wound before Moore was able to go to 
him. Moore’s especial companion, 
Anderson, was also severely wounded, 
nearly losing his arm in consequence. 
Moore, writing home afterwards, said, 
“ I never saw a field so covered with 
dead.” But victory was with the 
English, 

Then came the Peace of Amiens, and 
Moore returned to England in time to 
see once more his father, who was dying 
of old age and heart-disease. The 
Doctor’s property was left between his 
wife and his six children, and Moore, 
not satisfied with his mother’s jointure, 
insisted on giving her an additional 
annuity. 

Thus for years the name of John 
Moore had been incessantly before the 
English public as the bravest of the 
brave, having become by this time the 
name beyond any other to which his 
countrymen would instinctively turn in 
any hour of national peril. 

What was it about this remarkable 
man which so riveted the hearts of 
others to him ? Not the hearts of 
women only, though his mother and 
sister idolised him, but vigorous men, 
stern soldiers, poured upon him a passion 
of devotion. 

Buonaparte was adored and followed 
unto death by his soldiers, as a great 
Captain. Moore, in addition to this, 
was loved intensely as a man, with 
that love which strong men only give to 
strong men, and not to many of them. 
Wherever Moore turned he found this 
love. FI is own brothers lavished it upon 
him. The Duke of Hamilton was his 
ardent friend for life. Anderson was to 
him as Jonathan to David. The three 
gallant Napiers, Charles, George, and 
William, absolutely worshipped him. His 
French servant, Francois, forgot home 
and country for his sake. Private soldiers 
were ready to rush upon certain death if 


so they might save his life. Officers of 
rank, working with him, became almost 
inevitably his personal friends. The 
younger officers, under his command and 
training, so caught the infection of his 
high spirit, so responded to the influence 
of “ their Hero,” that by scores in after 
years they became prominent characters 
in the Army and leaders in the nation. 
Fie has been truly called “ a king among 
men.” 

No doubt his striking personal ap¬ 
pearance, his indescribable charm of 
manner—perhaps too his brilliant and 
witty conversational powers—had some¬ 
thing to do with the matter. At the 
date when war again broke out, Moore, 
already a General, was only in his forty- 
third year—a man of commanding pre¬ 
sence, tall and graceful, with a counten¬ 
ance of rare beauty. But those things 
which really lay at the foundation of this 
extraordinary control over others were,— 
the force of his character, the vivid en¬ 
thusiasm of his purpose, the loftiness of 
his ideals, the simple grandeur of his life. 

Fie had no doubt his enemies. What 
truly great man, who does not pander to 
the littlenesses of truly little men, ever 
fails to make some enemies? It could 
not be otherwise. His inviolable in¬ 
tegrity, his blameless name, the splendid 
disdain with which he spurned every¬ 
thing false and mean—such qualities as 
these in Moore made some of a baser 
type turn from and even turn against one 
so infinitely more noble than themselves. 
But to men of a higher and purer stamp 
Moore was as the Bayard of the Middle 
Ages had been to a former generation, 
a knight sans j)eur ct sans rep 7 ‘oche, a 
model upon which they might seek to 
shape themselves. 

With Ivor, as with many another, to 
have known Moore was to have been 
imbued for life with new aims, new 
ideals, new views of duty, new thoughts 
of self-abnegation. Not so much from 
what Moore might here or there have 
said, as from what he always was. To 
be under the man was in itself an 
inspiration. 

Soon after Jack’s departure for Sand- 
gate, Admiral Peirce was called away 
on duty, and then the Bryces decided to 
flit eastward. Mrs. Bryce, who loved 
sensation, talked of a visit to Folkestone, 
a very tiny watering-place in those days, 
but within easy reach of Sandgate, and 
of Moore’s Camp at Shornclilfe. 

As a next move she offered to take 
Polly with her. Mrs. Fairbank demurred, 
and Mrs. Bryce insisted. Poll)^had kept 
up bravely under her separation from 
Ivor, but her pretty face had lost some 
of its colour, and no one could deny that 
the change might do her good. Mrs. 
Fairbank, thus advised, yielded, and 
Polly of course was charmed. Who 
would not have been so in her place ? 
She would see Jack again, also Jack’s 
Commander and England’s Hero, Gene¬ 
ral Moore. She would be distinctly 
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nearer to France, and therefore to 
Denham. She would be in the thick 
of all that was going on, and would hear 
the news of the hour at first hand. 
Moreover, Polly was young and loved 
variety. But what about Molly ? 

“ Molly has her lessons to learn. She 
and I will be companions each to the 
other,Mrs. Fairbank decided. 

Nobody saw aught to find fault with 
in the plan except Molly herself, and 
Molly said nothing. Under the circum¬ 
stances no other seemed open, unless 
Polly were made to give up the change 
which she much needed. 

But in later years Molly often looked 
back with a shudder to those lonely 
autumn weeks. 

lliose were days of far severer im¬ 
prisonment than are these, dungeons 
and chains being ever 3 'day matters. 
Molly had heard enough, even in her 
short life, of fettered and half-starved 
prisoners to cause her to be haunted by 
doleful visions. 

In the daytime, when, by Mrs. Fair- 
bank’s desire, she was always fully 
occupied, it was easier to take a cheer¬ 
ful view of life ; but Molly’s time of 
misery began with nightfall. Often she 
would start out of a restless sleep, fancy¬ 
ing that she saw Roy deep in some 
noisome underground cavern, with chains 
clanking on his wrists, while his big grey 
eyes appealed pitifully to her for help. 
Then she would hide her face, and 
would sob for an hour, and in the 
midst of her woe would come the sound 
of the old watchman shaking his rattle 
as he passed down the street, and calling 
out monotonously in sing-song tones. 

“ Past one o’clock, and a fine starlight 
night.” Or it might be, “ Past three 
o’clock, and a rainy morning.” Those 
old watchmen—“ Charleys,” as they 
were called—were the forerunners of our 
present police. 

But of all this Molly said not a word 


to any human being. The only person 
whom she could have told was Polly. 

In time a delightful letter arrived from 
Polly, written to Molly, telling how she 
and Mrs. Bryce had driven over from 
Folkestone to Sandgate, and had seen 
General Moore and Jack, and had in¬ 
spected the preparations there made for 
a due welcome to Napoleon, when he 
should choose to make his appearance 
on British shores. 

“And do but think, Molly,” wrote 
Polly, “ General Moore’s dear old mother 
is down now at Sandgate, where she and 
her daughter have come to see again the 
General. For if Napoleon comes—and 
some say he will, and some say he will 
not—there must surely be hard fighting, 
and what that may mean none can tell 
beforehand. For sure it is, whatever 
happens, that General Moore will be in 
the thickest of the fight. And Jack tells 
me that when first JVIrs. Moore arriv’d 
’twas a touching sight indeed. She 
took her son into her arms, before all 
the Officers who were gather’d together, 
and burst into tears, doubtless thinking 
of the danger he must soon be in, and 
the many times he has been wounded. 
And not one present. Jack says, who did 
not testify his respect for her, nor his 
sympathy in her love for her heroic son. 

“ She has been at Sandgate for many 
weeks, and the General now urges her 
return home. For any day the French 
may make a move, and he wou’d fain 
have her away in a place of safety. But 
Mrs. Bryce and I have no fear, though 
all the world is in a great stir, waiting 
for the invaders to come. Jack wou’d 
love nothing better than to see the fleet 
of flat-bottomed boats approaching, that 
he might have a chance of fighting them 
and driving them back. 

“ I must tell you a story of Mr. 
William Pitt, who, being Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, has lately raised two 
regiments in this district, consisting of 


a thousand men each. Fle has often 
ridden over to General Moore’s camp at 
Shorncliff, and the two have talked 
together. General Moore telling his 
plans to Mr. Pitt. And one day Mr. 
Pitt said to General Moore, ‘ Well, 
Moore, but on the very first alarm of the 
enemy’s coming, I shall march to aid 
you with my Cinque Port regiments, 
and you have not told me where you will 
place us.’ Whereupon General Moore 
answered, ‘ Do you see that hill ? You 
and 3^ours shall be drawn up upon it, 
where you will make a most formidable 
appearance to the enemy, while I, with 
the soldiers, shall be fighting on the 
beach.’ Mr. Pitt was excessively enter¬ 
tained with this reply, and laughed 
heartily. 

“And that reminds me of another 
little tale \vhich Jack told to me—not 
as to Mr. Pitt, but as to Mr. Fox. 
He was playing a game of cards one 
day, no long time agone, and on over¬ 
hearing some story that was told, he 
threw his cards down, and cried out, 

‘ Tell that again! I hear a good deal 
of General Moore, and everything good. 
Tell me that again.’ But Jack could 
not say what it was that had been 
told, only he liked to know that Mr. Fox 
could so speak of one who is Mr. Pitt’s 
friend. And though Mr. Pitt and 
General Moore be so intimate, yet 
General Moore wnll have it that he cares 
little which side shall be in power, so 
long only as the country is well governed. 
But some say that ’tis like to be no long 
time before we see Mr. Pitt once more 
at the head of the Government.” 

To this letter Molly sent a reply in her 
childish round handwriting, letting a 
little of her loneliness slip out, despite 
herself; and Mrs. Fairbank, much dis¬ 
turbed in mind on Polly’s behalf, wTote 
also, suggesting arrangements, for the 
greater safety of the people concerned. 

(To he cojitiniied.) 
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Recipes for Mental Ailments. 

Against fits of fury.—Go at once into the 
open air, far away from your neighbours, and 
shout to the wind, and tell it how foolish you 
are. 

Against attacks of discontent. —Set out for 
the homes of the poor. Look at their narrow 
rooms, their hard beds, their poor clothes and 
shoes. Observe what is put on their break¬ 
fast, dinner and suj-)per table. Ask what 
their earnings are, and calculate how you 
would fare with the same amount. When 
you get home again you will be no longer 
discontented. 

Against despair.—ILook at the good things 
God has given you in this world and remember 
the better things He has promised for the 
next. She who looks for cobwebs in the 
garden will find not only them but spiders as 
well. But she who goes to find flowers will 
return with perfumed roses.— T/vm the 
German. 

Thought and Action. 

The ancestor of every action is a thought. 
Our dreams are the sequel of our waking 
Iv n o wl e d ge.— E m erson. 


A Lesson for a Choir-Singer. 

One of the finest choral conductors whom 
this country has ever produced was Henry 
Leslie, whose choir was for many years one of 
the prominent features of musical London. 

He was an autocrat, very difficult to satisfy, 
particular to nicety in regard to every phrase 
and mark of expression. He did not like to 
hear individual voices; the blending of the 
voices was his aim. There was a lady with a 
very rich contralto who gave him trouble in 
this way—her voice was heard separatel3\ 
Mr. Josiah Booth, who was one of the mem¬ 
bers of the choir, says that he thinks Mr. 
Leslie had spoken to the lady privately, but 
without result. However, one day he said to 
her— 

“You may have a very fine voice, but I 
don’t want to hear it. I want to hear the 
choir.” 

“ We went on singing,” says Mr. Booth. 
“ Sitting behind, I could not see the lady’s 
face, but I guessed she was looking daggers at 
^Nlr. Leslie. At the next pause he fixed her 
with those searching eyes of his and said— 

“ ‘ I’ve a great deal more reason to look like 
that than 3'ou have.’ ” 


Chinese Doctors. 

No pharmacopoeia is more comprehensive 
than the Chinese, and no English physician 
can surpass the Chinese in the easy confidence 
with which he will diagnose symptoms that 
he does not understand. The Chinese 
physician who witnesses the unfortunate 
effect of placing a drug of which he knows 
little into a body of which he knows less, is 
not much put out: he retires sententioush'’ 
observing, “ there is medicine for sickness, 
but none for fate.” “Medicine,” says a 
Chinese proverb, “cures the man who is 
fated not to die.” Another sa3ung has it 
that “when Yenwang (the King of Hell) 
has decreed a man to die at the third watch 
no power will detain him to the fifth.” 

Doctors in China dispense their own 
medicines. In their shops you see an 
amazing variety of drugs; you will occasion¬ 
ally also see tethered a live stag which on a 
certain day, to be decided by the priests, will 
be pounded whole in a pestle and mortar. 
“Pills manufactured out of a whole .stag 
slaughtered with purity of purpose on a 
propitious day” is a common announcement 
in dispensaries in China. 
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BURNT WOOD DRAWING. 



SUNSET OVER THE SEA. [Burnt wooi drawing in oah frame., hy E. M. fessop.) 


Of all the graphic arts this is probably the 
most useful and durable. Under its old but 
ridiculous title of “poker work” it has 
flourished from time immemorial; gifted by 
some unknown genius with the modern name 
of PyrograjDhy, it bids fair to become a 
universal favourite among the amusements of 
art-loving amateurs, but, owing to want of 
support, has not hitherto been much adopted 


by the professional artist who alone po.ssesses 
the graphic skill, the power of technique and 
the breadth of execution which would do 
justice to such a beautiful art. 

When we consider that nothing but fire or 
wanton mischief can really damage the pic¬ 
tures which may be ])roduced in this work, 
and that the original cost of the materials 
for its production is so very slight, one 


marvels that so fine a medium for wall and 
furniture decoration has been so much 
neglected. 

In the specimens which I have recently ha<l 
the honour to submit to H.R.H. The Princess 
of Wales, and which she was pleased to 
greatly admire, the materials used were of the 
very simplest. To be epigrammatic, were I 
asked how I did them, I could only reply, 



A SUMMER IDYLL. [Bur)it wood drawing in oak frame, hy E. M. Jessop.) 
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“With a few boards, two old chisels and a 
little intelligence.” 

So now to our wood-work’s foundation. In 
the first place never commence a drawing on 
any but sound, well-seasoned wood, as nothing 
could well be more trying to the temper tlian 
seeing the result of a month’s work curling 
up like a roll of paper or splitting across in a 
manner which places it beyond repair. Any 
good whitish wood is suitable for burnt draw¬ 
ing ; holly on account of its close grain being 
the best, but, like the best of eveiything, holly 
of the width required is also the rarest of 
woods. Next to holly comes sycamore, a 
fine hard wood; then chestnut. In one of 
the specimens here 
illustrated (the child’s 
head) I have used an 
old drawing - board 
made of poplar with 
beech clamps at either 
end. Never use wood 
of less than three- 
eighths of an inch in 
thickness, the thin 
plaques sold by most 
shops being quite use¬ 
less for works of any 
size on account of their 
liability to split and 
cockle. By the way, 
the cockling of a wood 
drawing can to a cer¬ 
tain extent be reme¬ 
died by exposing the 
concave side to heat 
and leaving it to cool 
between two fl a t 
surfaces with heavy 
weights on top. 

And now to our 
tools. For drawings 
of any size suitable for 
the doors of cabinets 
01- rooms, plaques to 
insert in oak dadoes, 
etc. (and it is in these 
we shall get our finest 
effects), the little ma¬ 
chines heated by spirits 
of wine and other me¬ 
diums are not of much 
use. It is, in fact, 
like using the smallest 
sable brushes for 
fresco painting. For 
my own work I mainly 
use w o o d-c a r Vin g 
tools. The broadest 
chisels and gouges are 
the best, and the 
thicker the steel the 
better the tool, as it 
retains the heat for a 
longer period. Again, 

I always heat my tools 
in an ordinary coal 
fire, but it should be 
quite possible to get 
a small gas stove to give all the heat required 
in a perhaps more convenient manner. 

I might here mention that your most used 
tool, which should be a broad blunt chisel, 
say three-quarters of an inch in width, ought 
to have its sharp corners carefully ground 
down before using it, as it is otherwise liable 
to burn ugly little black spots on the drawing. 

With these explanations we will now pro¬ 
ceed to the drawing itself, and here it is 
necessary to give a very strong caution at the 
outset; this is, always bear in mind that what¬ 
ever marks you burn on your wood must 
absolutely remain there. There is no way of 
rubbing out, and to erase with a knife is to 
spoil the surface of your wood, as you cannot 
draw properly over a scratched surface. For 
this reason also you can only copy either your 


own or other people’s drawings in burnt wood¬ 
work. 

Having selected your copy first draw a 
careful pencil outline from it on the wood 
plaque. We will here, for example, say it is 
the drawing of the child’s head reproduced. 
Heat a small tool sufficiently to mark a very 
light brown line on the wood (to ascertain 
heat keep a small piece of waste wood by 
your side), then carefully go over the outline 
of the head and mark in all the features. 
Now with soft india-rubber erase all pencil 
marks from the parts you have burnt, and 
make a fresh pencil indication of the shape of 
your shadows, and proceed slowly and care- 


FRIVOI.ITV. 

(Biirnt zvood draiving in ebony frame, by E. M. Jessop. 


fully with the hot tool to build up coat by 
coat from the lightest to the darkest these same 
shadows, never forgetting that lights cannot 
be applied afterwards, but must be left out. 
A darker shade can always be added, but a 
light never. Now once more remove your 
pencil-marks and proceed to draw in your 
figure in the same manner as above described. 
Next comes the background to be lightly 
sketched in by the hot irons; and, after this, 
all pencil-marks may be removed and the 
picture carefully worked up tone by tone from 
the copy. 

In holding the tools (the handles of which 
may be covered with cork, or some non¬ 
conductor), it is necessary to remember that 
they should never be used to make pen-like 
strokes, but more of a pastel effect must be 


sought, as the soft-blurred appearance pro¬ 
duced by gently drawing them along the 
wood gives the effect of old carved ivory, 
which is one of the chief charms of a fine 
burnt wood drawing. For instance, in the 
drawing of “ Sunset over the Sea,” I spent 
many hours in simply drawing a heated chisel 
slowly along the wood from end to end until 1 
got the yellowish tone which now goes so well 
with its green oak frame. I-Iere and there 
a white light had to be left. Its position was 
indicated to me by a pencil outline. For this 
drawing I had no sketch, it being entirely 
executed from memory. The main difficulty 
was to get the flat tones, without which it is 
impossible to indi¬ 
cate atmosphere and 
distance. 

In the “ Summer 
Idyll,” given on the 
opposite page which is 
in size some thirty-six 
by ten inches, a great 
deal of the background 
effect was produced by 
using a small gas 
flame. This has to be 
done very slowly and 
carefully, as one is 
apt, if at all careless, 
to burn too deeply 
into the surface. 

In conclusion, I 
may say that burnt 
wood drawing to be 
properly done requires 
both time and thought, 
it being a much more 
satisfactory result to 
produce one fine spe¬ 
cimen by a month’s 
labour than several 
odds and ends, which 
can only be compared 
with the daubs so 
often exhibited in 
shops as “ painted by 
hand.” 

As to the applica¬ 
tions of burnt wood 
work they are j^racti- 
cally endless. Look, 
for instance at the 
mouldy, rickety, ill- 
designed, so-called 
antique chests so often 
sold at four times their 
original cost. For a 
very small sum a good 
carpenter will make 
you a really service¬ 
able article with a 
framework of oak and 
white wood panels, 
which you can decor¬ 
ate with hot irons in 
such a manner as to 
make a truly beautiful 
piece of furniture. 
Again, for corner cupboards and cosy corners, 
panels of doors, etc., where is its peer to be 
found } 

My ■ last word is try but one carefully 
executed plaque, and I feel sure that you will 
not rest until you are making vour home truly 
beautiful. 

Ernest M. Jessop. 


The original drawings from which these 
illustrations are taken were recently exhibited 
by desire to H. R. H. The Princess of Wales 
at Marlborough House, and H. R. H. was 
pleased to say that she had derived great 
pleasure from her inspection of them. 

{Ail copyrights of drawings reserved by the 
artist.) 
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ABOUT PEGGY SAVILLE. 


By JESSIE IMANSERGH (Airs. G. dc Horne Vaizey), Author of "Sisters Three,” etc. 


CHAPTER IX. 



RS. Saville 
was right 
— Peggy 
is a most 
expensive 
person! ” 
cried 
Mrs. As- 
plin in 
di sm ay, 
when the 
bills for 
repairs 

came in, but when the Vicar suggested 
the advisability of a reproof, she said, 
“Oh, poor child; she is so lonely—I 
haven’t the heart to scold her,” and 
Peggy continued to detail accounts of 
her latest misfortune with an air of 
exaggerated melancholy, which barely 
concealed the underlying satisfaction. 
It required a philosophic mind to be able 
to take damages to personal property in 
so amiable a fashion ; but occasionally 
Peggy’s pickles took an irresistibly 
comical character. The story was pre¬ 
served in the archives of the family of 
one evening when the three girls had 
been sent upstairs to wash their abun¬ 
dant locks and dry them thoroughly 
before retiring to bed. A fire was 
kindled in the old nursery which was 
now used as a sewing-room, and Mrs. 
Asplin, who understood nothing if it 
was not the art of making young folks 
happy, had promised a supper of roast 
apples and cream when the drying 
process was finished. 

Esther and Mellicent were squatted 
on the hearth, in their blue dressing- 
gowns, when in tripped Peggy, fresh as 
a rose, in a long robe of furry white, tied 
round the waist with a pink cord. One 
bath towel was round her shoulders, and a 
smaller one extended in her hands, with 
the aid of which she proceeded to per¬ 
form a fancy dance, calling out instruc¬ 
tions to herself the while, in imitation of 
the dancing-school mistress. “ To the 
right—two—three ! To the left—two — 
three! Spring! Pirouette! Atti—tude!” 
She stood poised on one foot, towel waving 
above her head, damp hair dripping down 
her back, while Esther and Mellicent 
shrieked with laughter, and drummed 
applause with heel and toe. Then she 
flopped down on the centre of the hearth, 
and there was an instantaneous exclama¬ 
tion of dismay. 

“ Phew! What a funny smell! Phew! 
Phew ! Whatever can it be ? ” 

“ I smelt it too. Peggy, what 
have you been doing? it’s simply 
awful ! ’’ 

“ liair-wash, I suppose, or the soap— 
I noticed it m3^self. It will pass off,” 
said Peggy easily; but at that moment 
Mrs. Asplin entered the room, sniffed 
the air, and cried loudly— 

” Bless me, what’s this ? A regular 
Apothecaries Hall ! Paregoric! It 
smells as if someone had been drinking 


quarts of paregoric! Peggy, child, 
your throat is not sore again ? ” 

“ Not at all, thank you. Quite well. 
I have taken no medicine to-day.” 

“ But it is you, Peggy—it really is ! ” 
Mellicent declared. “ There was no 
smell at all before you came into the 
room. I noticed it as soon as the door 
was opened, and when you came and sat 
down beside us—whew ! simply fearful! ” 

“1 have taken no medicine to-day,” 
repeated Peggy firmly. Then she 
started, as if with a sudden thought, 
lifted a lock of hair, sniffed at it daintily, 
and dropped it again with an air of 
conviction. “Ah, 1 comprehend ! There 
seems to have been a slight misunder¬ 
standing. I have mistaken the bottles. 
I imagined that I was using the mixture 
you gave me, but-” 

“ She has washed her hair in cough 
mixture! Oh, oh, oh! She has mixed 
paregoric and treacle with the water ! 
Oh, what will I do! what will I do! 
This child will be the death of me ! ” 
Mrs. Asplin put her hand to her side, 
and laughed until the tears ran down 
her cheeks, while Mellicent rolled about 
on the floor, and Esther’s quiet “He, 
he, he ! ” filled up the intervals between 
the bursts of merriment. 

Peggy was marched off to have her 
hair re-washed and rinsed, and came 
back ten minutes later, proudly com¬ 
placent, to seat herself in the most 
comfortable stool and eat roast apple 
with elegant enjoyment. She was evi¬ 
dently quite ready to enlarge upon her 
latest feat, but the sisters had exhausted 
the subject during her absence, and had, 
moreover, a piece of news to com¬ 
municate which was of even greater 
interest. 

“Oh, Peggy, what y’think,” cried 
Mellicent, running her words into each 
other in breathless fashion, as her habit 
was when excited, “I’ve got something 
beautiful to tell you. S’afternoon Bob 
got a letter from his mother to say that 
they were all coming down next week to 
stay at the Larches for the winter. They 
come almost every year, and have 
shooting-parties, and come to church 
and sit in the big square pew, where you 
can just see their heads over the side. 
They look so funny, sitting in a row 
without their bodies. Last year there 
was a young lady with them who wore a 
big grey hat—the loveliest hat you ever 
saw—with roses under the brim, and 
stick-up things all glittering with jewels, 
and she got married at Christmas. I 
saw her photograph in a magazine, and 
knew her again in a moment. I used 
to stare at her, and once she smiled 
back at me. She looked sweet when 
she smiled. Lady Darcy alwa3^s comes 
to call on mother, and she and father 
go there to dinner ever so many times, 
and we are asked to play with Rosalind 
—the Honourable Rosalind. I expect 
they will ask you to go too. Isn’t it 
exciting ? ” 

“ I can bear it,” said Peggy coldly. 


“ If I try very hard, I think I can 
support the strain.’’ 

The Larches, the country house of 
Lord Darcy, had already been pointed 
out to her notice; but the information 
that the family was coming down for 
the yearly visit was unwelcome to her 
for a double reason. She feared, in the 
first place, lest it should mean a separa¬ 
tion from Bob, who was her faithful 
companion, and fulfilled his promise of 
friendship in a silent, undemonstrative 
fashion, much to her fancy. In the 
second place, she was conscious of a 
rankling feeling of jealousy towards the 
young lady who was distinguished by 
the name of the Honourable Rosalind, 
and who seemed to occupy an exalted 
position in the estimation of the Vicar’s 
daughters. Her name was frequently 
introduced into conversation, and always 
in the most laudatory fashion. When 
a heroine was of a superlatively fas¬ 
cinating description, she was “Just like 
Rosalind ; ” when an article of dress was 
unusually fine and dainty, it would “ do 
for Rosalind.” Rosalind was spoken of 
with bated breath as if she were a princess 
in a fairy tale, rather than an ordinary 
flesh and blood damsel. And Peggy 
did not like it; she did not like it at 
all, for, in her own quiet way, she was 
accustomed to queen it among her 
associates, and could ill brook the idea 
of a rival. She had not been happy at 
school, but she had been complacently 
conscious that of all the thirty girls she 
was the most discussed, the most 
observed, and also, among the pupils 
themselves, the most beloved. At the 
vicarage she was an easy first. When 
the three girls went out walking, she 
was always in the middle, with Esther 
and Mellicent hanging on an arm at 
either side. Robert was her sworn 
vassal, and Max and Oswald her 
respectful and, on the whole, obedient 
servants. Altogether, the prospect of 
pla3hng second fiddle to this strange 
girl was by no means pleasant. Peggy 
tMted her chin, and spoke in a cool, 
cynical tone. 

“What is she like, this wonderful 
Rosalind ? Bob does not seem to think 
her extraordinary. I cannot imagine a 
‘Miss Robert’ being very beautiful, 
and as she is his sister, I suppose they 
are alike.” 

Instantly there arose a duet of protests, 
“Not in the least. Not a single bit. 
Rosalind is lovely! Blue eyes, golden 
hair-” 

“Down past her waist-” 

“ The sweetest little hands-” 

“A real diamond ring-” 

“ Pink cheeks-” 

“Drives a pony carriage, with long¬ 
tailed ponies-” 

“ Speaks French all daylong with her 
governess—jabber, jabber, jabber, as 

quick as that—just like a native-” 

“ Pla3^s the violin-” 

“ Has a lovely little sitting-room of 
her own, simply crammed with the most 
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exquisite presents and books, and oroes 
travelling abroad to France and Italy 
and hot places in winter. Lord and 
Lady Darcy simply worship her, and so 
does everyone, for she is as beautiful as 
a picture. Don’t you think it would be 
lovely to have a lord and lady for your 
father and mother ? ” 

Pegg'y sniffed the air in scornful 
superiority. 

“I am very glad I’ve not! Titles 
are so ostentatious I Vulgar, I call 
them I The very best families will have 
nothing to do w’ith them. My father’s 
people were all at the Crusades, and the 
Wars of the Roses, and the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. There is no older family 
in England, and they are called ‘ Fight¬ 
ing Savilles,’ because they are always 
in the front of every battle, winning 
honours and distinctions. I expect they 
have been offered titles over and over 
again, but they would not have them. 


They refused them with scorn, and so 
would I, if one were offered to me. 
Nothing would induce me to accept it I ” 

^ Esther rolled her eyes in a comical, 
sideway fashion, and gave a little 
chuckle of unbelief; but Mellicent 
looked quite depressed by this reception 
of her grand news, and said anxiously— 

“ But, Peggy, think of it I The 
Honourable Mariquita I It would be 
too lovely I Wouldn’t you feel proud 
writing it in visitors’ books, and seeing 
it printed in newspapers when you grow 
up ? ‘ The Honourable Mariquita wore 

a robe of wLite satin, trimmed with 
gold ! ’ ”. . . . 

“Peggy Saville is good enough for 
me, thank you,’’ said that young lady, 
with a sudden access of humility. “ I 
have no wish to have my clothes 
discussed in the public prints. But if 
you are invited to the Larches to play 
with your Rosalind, pray don’t consider 
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me ! I can stay at home alone. I don’t 
mind being dull. 1 can turn my time 
to good account. Not for the world 
w'ould I interfere with your pleasures 1 ” 
“ But P—P—Peggy, dar—ling Peggy, 
we w’ould not leave you alone I ’’ Melli¬ 
cent’s eyes were wide with horror, she 
stretched out entreating hands towards 
the unresponsive figure. To see Peggy 
cross and snappish like any other or¬ 
dinary mortal was an extraordinary 
event, and quite alarming to her placid 
mind. “They will ask you, too, dear! 
I am sure they will—we will all be asked 
together ! ” she cried ; but Peggy tossed 
her head, refusing to be conciliated. 

“ I shall have a previous engagement. 
I am not at all sure that they are the 
sort of people I ought to know,” she 
said. “ My parents are so exclusive ! 
They might not approve of the 
acquaintance ! ” 

[I'o he contimied.) 
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Bv “THE NEW DOCTOR.” 


PART V. 

THE HAIR. 

It is often a gi-eat consolation to a girl who 
has but a plain face to possess a fine head of 
hair. One can understand how annoyed she 
must feel when her hair starts combing out in 
handfuls, and she sees her one good possession 
getting less and less every day. 

There are veiy many causes why the hair 
should comb cut, and as it is absolutely 
necessary to know which cause is at work 
before attempting to cure it, we will discuss 
briefly the chief causes that are common. 

Undoubtedly the gravity of hair combing 
out is greatly exaggerated. If you comb out 
a few hairs every morning and save up the 
several combings to see how much hair you 
lose in the month, you will be surprised and 
annoyed at the result. Many girls do this 
and fancy that there is something wrong with 
the hair and that they are going bald. 

It is natural for the hair to comb out. The life 
of a hair is ofveiy varying duration, but it only 
lives a certain time. At the expiration of this 
time it dies, and a new hair springs from the 
same root. If it were not for this, what do you 
think would be the state of the hair at fifty ? 

Now let us look at the causes of the hair 
falling out excessively and the resulting 
condition—baldness. 

When the health is disburbed, the hair 
often falls more rapidly than before. After 
severe illnesses it is not uncommon for the 
hair to fall out wholesale, often producing 
absolute baldness. In both these cases the 
hair almost invanably comes back as strong 
as before when the health has returned. 

In men, age is a cause of baldness, and 
there is no reason to think that this cause acts 
less powerfully in the fair sex. Absolute 
Ixalclness is not common in women, but their 
hair gets thinner and shorter after they have 
passed the meridian. 

The fashion of tying the hair with a ribbon 
or fillet will cause the hair to fall out by 
compressing it and therefore interfering with 
its nutrition. If you remove the fillet 
occasionally, it will do no harm to the hair. 
Curling the fringe with hot tongs is a very 
common cause of bald foreheads. If the 
tongs are used properly, that is, if they are 
not overheated, they will do little or no 
damage to the hair. But usually women curl 


their hair with tongs that are nearly red-hot, 
thereby singeing and killing the hair, which 
consequently falls out, and in the end leaves 
the forehead bare. 

The commonest causes (and fortunately the 
easiest to remedy) of the hair killing out are 
affections of the scalp. 

Dandruff, scurf or seborrhoea, as it is better 
named, is a condition of the scalp in which 
the sebaceous glands, which secrete the oil 
which lubricates the hair, are out of gear. 
They secrete too much oil of a very inferior 
quality. The hair loses its lustre, becomes 
brittle, usually dark in colour, breaks, falls 
out, and becomes covered with scurf. What 
this is exactly due to is not known. It is 
probably the result of a microbe. It usually 
becomes manifest about the age of thirteen or 
thereabouts, and may exist throughout life. 
It can hardly be called a disease, but if 
neglected may lead to the various forms of 
eczema that attack the scalp. The treatment 
for this condition is to wash the hair about 
once a week with the following lotion : Borax, 
one tablespoonful; carbonate of soda, one 
teaspoonful; glycerine, two tablespoonfuls, 
and water to the quart. After washing and 
drying the head well, rub into the scalp a very 
little sulphur ointment. 

Often a girl will come complaining that her 
hair falls out from one part of her head, leaving 
a bald patch. This is called “ alopoecia.” 
Of its cause nothing is known. It is veiy 
common in girls when about fifteen years old, 
but it may occur at any age. The hair always 
grows again on the bald places, but it may 
not do so for a year or more. Painting the 
bald spot with a tincture of iodine is as good 
as anything, but it is Nature, and not drugs, 
that cures the affection. 

The colour of the hair is extremely variable, 
and not uncommonly it changes from one 
colour to another in a very short time. The 
hair, like every other coloured organ in the 
body, obtains its colour from the iron in the 
blood. One would therefore think that taking 
iron or improving the circulation would darken 
the hair. It vr\\\ not do so. In anaemia, 
where the iron in the blood is very deficient, 
the hair remains unaltered I 

Severe emotion or sorrow will cause the 
hair to fade. Why it should do so we do 
not know, any more than why Father Time 
should meddle with it. 


The only way in which the colour of the 
hair can be altered voluntarily is by external 
applications. No hair dye is really satis- 
fiictory, and most of them are dangerous. 
The hair will, however, sometimes change its 
colour completely without any external help. 

The hair may lose its lustre from many 
causes. Dandruff is the commonest cause of 
this, but a very fertile factor in the causation 
of brittle lustreless hair is the constant employ¬ 
ment of pomatums and greases to the hair. 
Nature supplies you with hair-oil of first-class 
quality. Every hair has two glands to secrete 
this oil (sebum). If you use an artificial 
grease (which can only be of a tenth-rate 
quality when compared w’ith the natural 
.substance), do you suppose the glands will go 
on working for nothing when the fruits of 
their labours are despised ? Not they. They 
will strike work at once, and though they 
will resume their function if the external 
application is discontinued, it is better not to 
interfere with them at all. Girls with their 
long hair, however, need some form of appli¬ 
cation to keep the hair clean and glossy, and 
there is no objection to their using a really 
good substance, if they apjfly it to the hair 
itself and not to the scalp. You should never 
apply anything in the way of oil, grease, or 
pomatum to the roots of the hair, if it is 
healthy. 

The applications of most value for the hair 
are the following :— 

1. Brilliantine .—This is a jfleasant emulsion, 
and it is very useful when the hair shows a 
tendency to fall out. 

2. Bay Rum .—Occasionally I have seen 
this do good to the hair. Usually, however, 
it is better avoided. 

3. Applications containing Cantharides are 
supposed to promote the growth of the hair. 
Possibly they do, but the action is not due to 
the Cantharides. 

4. Rosemary is a nice clean preparation for 
the hair, and there are many good lotions 
containing this drug. 

5. Marrow fat., Bear's grease^ etc .—The 
solid fats are much used, and if you do not 
object to their messiuess, they are not without 
merit. 

6. Petroleum jelly^ vaseline, etc .—These are 
simple, non-irritating, more or less inert .sub¬ 
stances, wdiich may be applied to the ends of 
the hairs when a simple lubricant is necessary. 
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ANGELIE. 
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ANGELIE. 


Bv WILLIAM T. SAWARD. 

There are clouds on the mountain’s brow, 

And our soft blue skies are frowning" now, 

^ . Ang-elie ! 

O^say It IS well in that far-off land. 

Where the mountains rise from the sea-g-irt strand • 
Our daily prayers are to Heaven for thee, 

Angelie ! 


We listen for thee at the morning prime, 

Angelie ! 

With the Matin-bell and its holy chime, 

. Angelie ! 

And at night, under Heaven’s blue canopy. 

When the angels have lighted their tapers for thee, 
A silver voice comes over the sea, 

‘‘It is well, it is well, with your Angelie! ” 


Angelie! 


O the clouds may cover the mountain’s brow, 

And hide their wreaths of eternal snow, 

\ j ^ ^ Angelie I 

And the fiend of the storm may shriek at will 
And the lightning leap from hill to hill, 
hor the night is past and 1 come to thee. 

My bride, my beautiful Angelie I 



“SISTER WARWICK”: A STORY OF INFLUENCE. 

Bv H. JtARY tVILSOX, Author of “In tVarwick Mard,” “In Monmouth AVard,” “Miss Elsie,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ We’ll keep our aims sublime, our eyes 
erect, 

Although our woman-hands should shake 
and fail.”—A. jB. Broivning. 


Sister WAR^\TCK was slowly rousing to the 
consciousness of the birth of another working- 
day. Her first sensation was weariness, her 
next a thought of surprise that the night had 
been passed without a summons to the side 
of one of the many beds in her ward, the 
third, and this with fully-awakened faculties, 
that her good Staff-nurse Carden was hold¬ 
ing towards her the welcome tea-tray that 
her kind thoughtfulness never failed to 
bring with this earliest report of the “nio^ht 
duty.” 

Margaret Carden’s hospital career had ful¬ 
filled the expectations of those who had 
watched it with loving, interested eyes. She 
had quietly and conscientiously worked her 
way from her probation through the three 
years of training, had done well, if not 
brilliantly, in her exams., and was now back 
again in the ward that was her “ first love,” 
so to speak. She was a staff-nurse on nieht 
duty. 

She was very happy to be here. She loved 
little Sister M arwick—loved and respected 


and reverenced her. She could see through 
the brusque exterior that nettled some of the 
others, and could fully appreciate the noble 
heroism of her consistent, hard-working, un¬ 
selfish life. 

Sister AVarwick was one who always felt 
the full re.sponsibility of the life she had to 
live. Seven 3"ears before, after the governors 
of Uie hospital had offered her the coveted 
position of Sister of one of these hospital 
wards, she had written to her mother— 

“It is very trying work beginning to be a 
Sister—more so than you can possibly imagine. 
To feel the whole weight of your domain 
weighing on you, a family of thirty to care 
for, and nurses to guide and train, is very 
appalling, very full of care.” 

And now, though she was used to her 
position, if experience was teaching her the 
wisest way to carry her cares, custom did not 
lighten them. 

To-day she greeted her friend Carden with 
a smile and a “ Good morning ! 'What sort of 
a night have you had in the ward } ” 

“ All has gone comfortably, Sister, except 
that Susie and Patty have both been trouble¬ 
some again.” 

“ Susie fretting for her mother, and Patty 
crying with the pain } ” 

“"ies. Sister, and really disturbing the 
others by being very noisy, poor mites.” 


“ Perhaps there is some naughtiness in their 
crying. 'We must think what we can do. 
And Mrs. 13 } ” 

“ She is distinctly weaker, but she says the 
pain is less. How patient she is ! ” 

And wdiereas within hospital walls it is the 
rule, not the exception, for the patients to 
show touching bravery and endurance in their 
pain, such an exclamation from a nurse was a 
special tribute to Mrs. 13’s heroism. It was 
partly because before both Sister and nurse 
there rose in that moment a picture of what 
that poor woman’s life had been. A dress¬ 
maker for some second-rate theatre, she had 
spent her days with ten or twelve other 
M^omen in a room without a window, with 
the gas burning, and only the fireplace for 
ventilation. 

“After tea. Sister, the women used to drop 
from their seats and faint away on the floor. 
"We seemed not to mind after a bit, some¬ 
how.” * 

That had been the spiritless summing-up of 
the description which had so stirred the hearts 
of her listeners. And now she lay dyiiif^ of 
the teiTible disease that still baffles medical 
science, and seems to have no cure—and her 
patience did not fail! 

Nurse Carden continued her report of the 
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Other cases, and then, before leaving, said 
anxiously : 

“You will be able to take your hours ‘oh 
duty ’ this afternoon. Sister ? You know you 
did not last week.” 

Sister W^arwick smiled. This staff-nurse ot 
hers was bold in her determination to take 
care of her. None of the others ventured, 
except, perhaps. Nurse Greg ; but she was 
jDiomoted now, a Sister like herself on hei 
own level, in fact. 

“You will. Sister,” urged Margaret Carden 
again. “ I know you are getting tired out.” 

“ Not quite that,” answered Sister Warwick, 
amused and touched. “ But I do want a taste 
of the outside world, and if I possibly can, I 
mean to go.” 

With that the night nurse departed more 
contented, not hearing the sigh that followed 
the words, not knowing that it was want 
of confidence in her day staff-nurse Nurse 
Hudson—that tied the Sister with so many 
anxious thoughts to her ward. 

Sister Warwick and Sister Cumberland, 
which was the new title Nurse Greg had 
lately assumed with the donning of her dark 
stuff dress, met on the staircase in their 
bonnets and cloaks before eight o’clock. As 
their custom was, they walked together to the 
shortened morning service in the old parish 
church near the hospital gates. They had 
both learnt that the few quiet moments they 
sjient there were “ well invested,” and they 
never passed out again into the whirl of their 
busy lives without an earnest prayer, first 

“ for the sick ... 

God’s prisoners, laid in bonds by His own 
hands,” 

and then for themselves, that they, 

“ By prayer, and sympathy, and smile. 

The burden of the weary might beguile.” 

How better could they step into the daily 
routine than thus equipped } 

Breakfast in their own rooms was followed 
by hours of occupation. Sister Warwick 
preferred to take her share of actual nui'sing 
with the rest. 

Before the house-physician’s visit was over 
a piteous wail from bed No. 12 rang through 
the ward. 

“ It do hurt so ! I can’t bear it—I can’t! 

Sister Warwick knew that Patty had been 
spoilt at home, and that her pain was really 
hearable. She had tried petting. Now she 
felt that firmness with a flavour of severity 
would have to be applied. 

Earlier in the morning, and in a happier 
moment, Patty had said insinuatingly— 

“ You don’t know how I like eggs. Sister, 
or you’d give me one 1 ” and she had 
answered— 

“ I will give you one, dear, but not while 
you do not try to be good and quiet. Patty 
must learn to bear her pain bravely like the 

rest. Anyhow, we will see what Mr. H- 

(the house physician) says.” 

And now, with this stormy outburst of 
weeping, came Sister Warwick’s opportunity. 

She turned to Mr. H-, who was standing 

close by, and propounded this all-important 
egg-question. 

He came with due gravity and looked down 
upon the sobbing child. His kind eyes were 
twinkling with amusement. He was well 
aware of Patty’s character for tempestuosity. 
His voice was impressive almost to sternness. 

“Yes, Sister,” he said, “if she is a good 
girl, I think we may let her have a good egg, 
and shall we say if she’s a bad girl, she 
shall have a bad egg ? ” 

The solemn tones overawed Patty. She 
stopped crying and stared, and tried her 
hardest to think whether the punishment for 
her naughtiness was as terrible as it sounded. 

With poor, home-sick, tired Susie, Sister 


Warwick had to try other measures. Susie 
was old enough to be reasoned with, and 
withal was not a coward in her pain—she was 
plucky there. But the peace of the ward and 
of the older patients must not be sacrificed to 
these wayward children. 

So Sister Wanvick, seated at her table in 
the ward, and having filled in her charts and 
completed other matters of business—such as 
signing a pass for a nurse’s holiday—took a 
sh^eet of paper and wrote a letter as if to 
Susie’s mother. 

The words ran— 

“ Susie frets so for her home and for you, 
and is so especially unhappy after visiting 
day, that I must beg you not to come again 
until she can be quite good when you leave 
her.” 

She went to Susie’s cot and read the 
sentence without a smile. Susie’s eyes 
dilated, her lip quivered as she listened. 

“ Shall I post it, Susie?” 

“ Don’t! Oh, please. Sister, don’t! ” 
“Well, dear, it shall depend upon you 
whether it goes. See, I am going to pin it 
here on the curtain, where you can look at it. 

If you are good it shall not be sent.” 

And sent it never was. 

There was much to do for Mrs. 13, and 
distressing though the work might be, admira¬ 
tion for her endurance and for the simple 
trust with which she acepted all her pain, as 
“ the touch of God’s finger laid on her in 
love,” could only make the Sister’s labours a 
pleasure and a privilege. 

It was different when she turned to a bed 
at the end of the ward, a little apart from the 
others, where lay, unconscious, one of those 
sad cases, repulsive and loathsome, in which 
“ the King’s image ” is disfigured almost 
beyond recognition by a life of sin and self- 
indulgence. 

At one time Sister Warwick had found it 
hard to be as careful and tender with these— 
pity she never failed in. But one day the 
thought came to her that perhaps these poor 
souls were included in “ the least of these My 
brethren’’—that perhaps these words might 
mean sometimes those farthest removed from 
Him. After that the work for them was 
infinitely easier. 

At one o’clock she was in her own room 
again, to find someone waiting for her there— 
a young student. His hands were loaded 
with “a sight for sair een”—a great bunch 
of buttercups and giusses. 

“ My mother is up in town to-day. Sister,” 
he said, “ and she asked me to bring these to 
you. They were picked only this morning 
and so are not at all battered, as you see.” 

“They are delightful; a real bit of the 
country for my poor ‘ children ’ to feast their 
eyes on.” 

Sister stretched out her hand for the golden 
posy, tlien an instinct prompted her to look 
more directly at the boy’s face. His mother 
was her friend; she had promised to be an 
elder sister to this only son of hers, and she 
saw that her elder-sisterliness was wanted 
now. 

She gave it—^liow wisely and strongly, yet 
tenderly, the young doctor only knew. It 
was a crisis in his career. He was afraid ! 
How could he go on with the seeming 
inconsistencies that thronged him in his work ? 
and tliere were other things. 

Well, gradually it all came out. Somehow 
Sister Warwick understood, and she helped 
him to sort apparent contradictions and to 
smooth or explain difficulties. Not all, of 
course not! There must remain unfathomed 
mysteries in every profession. But he went 
away with a new light on his young face, and 
Sister Warwick with a sigh—not of regi-et but 
of humility—turned to her little table and her 


waiting lunch. She glanced up at the clock. 
Why, her half-hour had gone ! The consult- 
ing physician might be here at any moment. 
She must put on a clean cap and apron and 
be ready. This done, there was left just time 
for a few mouthfuls of ham and bread and 
for a draught of milk, then the probationer s 
voice at her door was saying— 

“ Dr. W-is here, please. Sister.” 

There was less for the doctors to do that 
day than usual, and it w^as not later than half¬ 
past two when, in bonnet and cloak. Sister 
Warwick began the little programme she had 
made for these “ off hours.” 

Passing through the hospital gates, she 
took her way eastward until she reached the 
entrance to Pleasant Court. 

Alas ! Was there ever such a misnomer ? 
Insanitary, overcrowded, stifling, filthy, she 
wondered how^ any could live in such an 
atmosphere, and thought with pity of that 
poor ex-patient she had come to see, who had 
begged to eome back here—“because it was 
home ”—to die ! 

She climbed up the creaking stairs to an 
attic room, and her gentle tap was answered 
by a weak “ Come in, please.” 

It was good to see how the wan face of the 
sick woman lit up at sight of her visitor, and 
to hear the glad “ Oh, Sister, is it you ? ” 

The poor, bare room was well swept and 
tidy, and the woman herself was as clean and 
orderly as she knew how to be. Months of 
hospital days had taught her much, and she 
had a husband tenderly anxious to please her 
by “doing for her” as carefully and as long 
as he could. Sister had been expected “ one 
of these days,” and she was touched to find, 
when she set to work to wash and dress an 
unhealed wound, that a ragged but clean 
towel was laid ready for her use afterwards. 

Surgical duties performed, she sat beside 
Mrs. Sutton with her wasted hand in hers, 
listening to her laboured breathing and 
turning over a possibility in her mind. 

“ We’ll try it! ” she said suddenly out loud. 
And then, smiling at the woman’s surprised 
expression, she went on. “ What do you say 
to our getting a breath of fresh air together ? 
Shall we have a drive ? ” 

“Oh, Sister! Not really ? Could I ? ” 
Sister Warwick certainly had a way of 
sweeping aside difficulties when her mind was 
set to an end. She went to the nearest cab¬ 
stand, picked out the driver with care, and 
came back with the hansom to the entrance 
of the court. It could go no further. 

A boy was found to hold the horse, and 
together she and cabby carried Mrs. Sutton 
down the old stairs. She was comfortably 
wedged into the corner of the seat with 
pillows, and a footstool was found for her 
feet. Then Sister gave the man her instruc¬ 
tions— 

“ It is to be a shilling drive, please, and 
take us to see a bit of something green.” 

“ Right you are, Nuss ! Embankment’s the 
place for we ! ” 

Away they went—the air cool in their 
faces—until the sick woman began to draw 
long breaths of enjoyment, and even a little 
colour crept into her pale cheeks. Under the 
trees, with the glittering water on one side 
and patches of green grass within railings on 
the other. There was a laburnum in blossom. 
Some of the windows of the houses were 
bright with scarlet geraniums and marguerites. 
A donkey-cart came towards them laden with 
ferns and plants in bloom. 

Mrs. Sutton’s eyes feasted on it all. A 
few happy tears rolled down her cheeks. She 
had not hoped or thought to see these things 
1111 til she rested in “ the Park of God.” And 
the sky was so blue ! Heaven would be clearer 
to her imagination after this. 

But Sister Warwick began to wonder when 
their driver meant to turn homewards. It 
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was a veiy long^ shilling’s-worth already, and 
she had not wanted to spend more out of her 
slender purse. At last she pushed up the 
little trap-door. 

“ I think we had better be going back now,” 
she said. 

“ Very w'ell, Nuss. If you please.” 

But they had had at least a four-mile 
drive before they drew up at the court again 
and helped the tired but happy woman to her 
room once more. 

When, with rough tenderness, he had given 
all the assistance he could. Sister Warwick 
followed the man on to the little landing. 
She offered him half-a-crown. 

“ I know it ought really to be more,” she 
said. 

He put back the coin. 

“ It’s only a shilling, Nuss. I only meant 
it to be a shilling all along. Just let it be a 
shilling’s-worth—now doo ee.” * 

She let him have his way. How could 
she resist him ? And he stumped down the 
stairs smiling and proud, as if he had received 
a favour that afternoon. Well, perhaps he 
had ! 

There was time for Sister Warwick to pay 
another and a very different visit before she. 
was due at the hospital for the Sisters’ dinner. 
A visit to another court, but how different! 
What a contrast! 

It is hard to believe that such dear old 
places are still left standing in the very heart 
of the great city. Sister Warwick passed 
through an archway into a flagged square and 
mounted a flight of steps leading to a quaint, 
old-fashioned house. 

She turned before ringing the bell to look 
straight away through the large old iron gates 
on the opposite side of the square, at a long, 
delicious stretch of green—grass below, trees 
above. And far away—she fancied it might 
be really a quarter of a mile—a great flight of 
stone steps led down to the outer world again. 

To those who live in the heart of the 
country—in the midst of all its delights and, 
above all, of its peace—this may not sound 
much to charm the gaze; but here, in the rush 
of the unending roar night aud day, to find a 
comparative stillness is refreshing beyond 
everything. 

To some natures the noise of London seems 
always dreadful. And it is true that the 
traffic never really ceases night or day, except 
perhaps for two or three hours on Saturday 
night, or rather Sunday morning. Even in 


* A fact. 


this quiet square the sounds went on—cart 
succeeded cab, and omnibus followed on— 
without intennission. But it was all muffled 
and distant. The peace of it fell upon Sister 
Warwick’s tired spirits. 

Inside the house, too, there was more of 
this old-world feeling of un-hurry and rest. 
She was led through panelled passages to the 
long low drawing-room with its wide window- 
seats and great chintz-covered couches. 

Her friend, whose home it was, rose to 
greet her, and she was at once taken in hand, 
thrust into the softest lounge, plied with tea, 
and told to “ laze.” She was not even per¬ 
mitted to talk ; but her thoughtful hostess, 
having supplied all her wants, went to a little 
chamber-organ at the far end of the room and 
played softly and quietly such things as refresh 
body and soul in one—bits of Beethoven, 
Handel, Mendelssohn. She passed from one 
to the other, and Sister Warwick lay and 
listened with closed eyes—all her responsi¬ 
bilities and anxieties wiled from her for the time. 

Was this unusual hour of rest sent to brace 
her for what was to come that night and the 
following day } She thought so herself when, 
later, she looked back at the events of those 
forty-eight hours. 

At the Sisters’ dinner that evening, Miss 
Jameson, the Sister of the Nurses’ Home, gave 
her a summons to the Matron’s house for a 
discussion on some improvement to be made 
in the nurses’ uniform. She was to go when 
her ward work was over—medicines super¬ 
intended, prayers read, the change of nurses 
made for the night. 

She hurried back to it all, and with quiet 
steps was passing between the long rows of 
beds sooner than was her wont. 

Nurse Hudson was settling the patients for 
the night. A long, thin, languid-looking girl 
was sitting up in bed No. 10 while her 
pillows were being arranged and her sheet 
straightened. 

Sister paused to- look. The smile she had 
for the patient quickly faded to sternness as 
she turned to the nurse. 

“What are you doing?” she said in her 
sharpest tones. “Allowing a typhoid to sit 
up ! Nurse, you know better than that ! ” 

She laid the girl down on the pillows again 
herself, and then stood silently by while the 
bed was finished. 

- Nurse Hudson flushed crimson. But she 
had no excuse ready, and presently her 
superior passed on dowm the ward, registering 
in her indignant mind another of many care¬ 
lessnesses she had noticed. She knew that 


Ellen Hudson was particularly anxious for her 
own pleasure to get away punctually that 
evening. But to risk a case in order to do 
her work more quickly—the selfishness of the 
act hurt the Sister’s pride in the nursing 
profession. So thoroughly angry did she feel 
that she wondered whether she could command 
herself sufficiently to speak a calm reproof 
before the nurse left the ward that evening. 
She was very conscious that a biting sarcasm 
in her fault-finding had often alienated the 
confidence of her nurses, and she was now 
striving hard to mete out to them a more 
kindly and less impatient justice. 

Mrs. 13 was watching her with loving eyes 
as she went to and fro. 

“ Patty has been a better girl this afternoon. 
Sister,” she said, when she came within 
hearing, “ ever so much better. I expect she 
is afraid of the bad egg ! ” 

The laugh did Sister Warwick good, and 
Patty fell asleep that night with the sound of 
commendation in her ears, and with a virtuous 
determination “ to be a better gairl to-morrcw, 
too.” 

“ Ain’t the buttery-cups beeootiful. Sister ? 
They minds me of home. I was a country 
girl onst, and picked my hands full of them 
when I was little. But, bless ye, I ain’t 
been out of London since I married. I’ve 
’most forgotten what the country looks like.” 

It was Granny 20 who was speaking, as 
Sister bandaged her leg and helped to tidy 
her for the night. 

“We will put that right before long, 
Granny, see if we don’t. You shall pick 
flowers and get sunburnt with the best of us. 
Fancy not seeing the grass and the flowers, 
and hearing the birds sing, for fifty years! 
How could you bear it ? ” 

“ Well, it’s true, .Sister. I ain’t been 
further than London Bridge all that time. 
And there ! bless ye, I’m ’most afraid to try 
it now.” 

• But Sister Warwick thought of the beautiful 
grounds round the Hospital Convalescent 
Home, which was not so very far away. 
Granny 20 was getting well fast—a credit to 
them all. She should renew her acquaintance 
with “ great Nature’s pictures ” before very 
long. 

The day had been hot; but a cool mist or 
fog covered the shadowed houses as Sister 
Warwick Jay down that night. Nurse Carden 
was on duty again; with that knowledge the 
Sister fell quickly asleep, at ease for the 
safety of all. 

{To he concluded.) 


Oxtail Soup. 

Ingredients. —One oxtail, one krge canot, 
two onions stuck with cloves, one turnip, 
four sticks of celery, four mushrooms, half a 
parsnip, a bunch of herbs, two blades of 
mace, twelve black peppercorns, three ounces 
of butter, one dessertspoonful of red currant 
jelly, two quarts and a half of water, a wine¬ 
glass of sherry, three ounces of fine flour, salt. 

Method. —Wash the oxtail and chop it; put 
it in a saucepan and cover with cold water; 
bring to the boil and throw the water away. 
Fry the oxtail gently in the butter until it is a 
good brown ; prepare the vegetables and slice 
them and put them in a saucepan with the 
oxtail, water, herbs, mace, salt and pepper¬ 
corns ; put on the lid and simmer gently for 
five hours. Strain the stock and skim off the 
fat; pick out the meat and put it aside to 
keep hot; pick out the vegetables and pound 
them finely, add the stock by degrees, return 
to the stove and re-heat; melt the rest of the 
butter in a small frying-pan and stir in the 
flour, fry it a good dark brown over the fire, 
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stir in a little of the hot soup and add this 
thickening to the soup; add the sherry and 
red cuiTant jelly and the pieces of oxtail, and 
serve. 

Kidney Soup. 

Ingredients.—One pound of ox kidney, half 
each of carrot, turnip, onion and parsnip, two 
sticks of celeiy, one tomato, one bay leaf, one 
sprig of parsley, one dessertspoonful of Har¬ 
vey’s sauce, a little browning, one quart of 
water or stock, one ounce of butter, pepper 
ai d silt. 

Method. —Wash the kidney and cut away 
any fat; cut it in dice and fry gently in the 
butter; prepare the vegetables, cut them in 
pieces and put them in a saucepan with the 
kidney, bay leaf, parsley, water or stock and 
salt. Put on the lid and let all simmer gently 
for four hours ; strain off the soup, pick out 
the pieces of kidney and put them aside to 
keep hot. Return the stock to the saucepan, 
add the Haiwey’s sauce and the browning; 
put back the pieces of kidney, re-heat and 
seiTe 


IMulligatawny. 

Ingredients. —One large onion, one apple, 
one tablespoonful of good curry powder, one 
ounce of flour, half an ounce of grated cocoa- 
nut, a few drops of lemon juice, one dessert¬ 
spoonful of red cuiTant jelly, one dessertspoon¬ 
ful of chutney, salt, one quart of chicken or 
veal stock, three ounces of butter, one ounce 
and a half of cornflour, some well boiled rice. 

Method. —Skin the onion, slice it and pound 
it in a mortar; chop and pound the apple. 
Mix the curry powder smoothly wfith half a 
teacupful of cold water, melt the butter in a 
stewpan, stir in the curry powder and water 
and the pounded onion; cook and stir until 
the water cooks away and the onion browns 
in the butter; add the apple, cocoanut, chut¬ 
ney, salt and the stock (warm) ; put on the 
lid and simmer for half an hour; rub through 
a sieve, mix the flour with a little cold stock, 
re-heat the soup and when it boils stir in 
the flour; add the lemon juice and red 
currant jelly ; hand well-cooked rice with this 
soup. 
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THE RULES OF SOCIETY. 



PART 11. 

\ Y last paper on 
the rules of 
Society ended -with 
some remarks upon 
dinner-parties and 
the conversation 
thereat; but al¬ 
though the article 
thus linished, my 
observa¬ 
tions did 
not, and 
m u s t 
therefore 
be con¬ 
tinued in- 
to this 
chapter. 

' A silent 

nj dinner is a very depressing function, so 
much so indeed that among the disad¬ 
vantages of living alone must be counted soli¬ 
tary meals, as not only saddening in their effect 
upon the mind, but provocative ol bad digestion 
in the body; and even if we dine in company, 
but the company of dull, stupid, or at any rate 
unconversable people, the result is much the 
same as though we had sat down in solitude. 
It behoves us therefore, each and all, to try 
and prevent this evil and also make the dinner 
pleasant by taking a middle course—as is 
usually wisest with regard to most things in 
life—and neither to be like a ghost, speechless 
and casting the metaphorical wet blanket over 
the assembled guests ; nor, on the other hand, 
to remind everybody of the whirling of a mill 
by the never-ceasing clatter of our tongue. 

A clever hostess will do her best to secure 
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mentioning, but tricks of any kind are to be 
avoided, as they generally give the impression 
of awkwardness. 

Should you happen to go down to dinner 
with the master of the house, it is as well to 
let your hostess have a chance of catching 
your eye to give the signal when she wishes to 
leave the table, but never on any account fall 
into the mistake which I once heard was made 
by a woman who ought to have known better. 
She imagined that the lady of the house was 
very inexperienced and was sitting on an 
unconscionable time because she did not 
know when to go, and so she, the guest, 
actually took it upon herself to push her own 
chair back a little, with a glance at her 
hostess; but the latter, looking steadily at 
her presuming acquaintance, said very quietly, 

“ I do not think I made a move, Mrs.-” 

and sat on for another ten minutes. 

As regards evening parties there is not 
much to say. Y"ou speak to the hostess at 
the head of the stairs where she stands to 
receive her guests, and then you wander 
through the rooms, and enjoy yourself, till 
you descend for supper or depart alto¬ 
gether. There is no need to look for the lady 
of the house to say good-bye. She has, most 
probably, left her post long before and is 
wandermg about among the company. 

The next thing I will mention is country 
house visiting, which is very pleasant as a rule, 
especially to people young enough not to 
mind the open doors and windows, the large 
rooms—innocent of fires sometimes when 
dwellers in towns would have lit them—and 
long corridors down which a tine north-easter 
pursues you. 

Take plenty of wraps, therefore, unless it is 
the very middle of summer ; but this is by the 


some few good talkers at her table, in order 
that no pauses of sufficient length to give a 
sense of uncomfortable .silence may occur; 
nothing more than those little gaps in 
conversation poetically supposed to be caused 
by “ Angels passing.” We are not all 
geniuses in the talking line, but we are bound 
to take our share, so far as in us lies, in 
contributing to brightness and cheerfulness at 
table ; onl}*, of course, young girls are not 
expected to bring themselves prominently 
forward in that way, and young or old it should 
not be forgotten that a “ voice soft, gentle and 
low, is an excellent thing in woman,” and 
that a shrill laugh, or an exclamation so highly 
pitched that it pierces through the ordinary 
hum of sound, is anything but agreeable or 
attractive. Also, it should be remembered 
that dinners are meant to be enjoyed, and 
men e.specially feel aggrieved if they are 
exposed to a constant fire of words, worst of 
all if those words resolve themselves into 
questions which require answers. Chilly soup, 
tepid fish, and entrees bolted for want of time 
to eat them properly, produce feelings of anger 
which even beauty itself can hardly stand 
against, if the beauty’s chatter has caused the 
annoyance, that is to say. So it is wise to let 
your neighbour on either hand enjoy his 
dinner in peace, undisturbed by too much con¬ 
versation, although at the same time he must 
not be allowed to suppose that a dumb doll 
dressed in pretty clothes is sitting beside him. 

Do not crumble your bread over the table¬ 
cloth by way of inspiration, if you think you 
ought to say something and can find nothing ; 
do not play with your wine-glasses either, 
until, very likely, you upset one of them ; nor 
drop your dinner-napkin, gloves, etc., which 
makes a commotion and is rather a bore. 

Such small things seem hardly worth 


way. 

I will suppose that you arrive at your 
destination dressed in a neat travelling 
costume all in good order; no buttons off 
gloves or boots, no untidy straps about the 
handbag—of splendid dressing-bags I am not 
speaking. 

Y'ou are shown into an apartment—very 
likely a big hall used in the day as a drawing¬ 
room—where you find perhaps several, perhaps 
only one or two, people, and the mistress of 
the house may ask whether you would like to 
see your room at once, or, if it is near tea-time, 
if you will stay and have a cup first } I believe 
that in New York and other places in America 
the custom in this respect differs from our 
own, and that the newly-arrived visitor is not 
brought face to face with the house party 
until she has had an opportunity of tidying 
her hair, brushing her gown, and generally 
smartening herself up, after which she can 
appear with an “ equal mind,” untroubled by 
any misgivings as to the results of the journey 
upon her looks. In my opinion, that arrange¬ 
ment is a great improvement on our way of 
doing things; but, however, as it is, you sit 
travel-tossed and more or less crumpled up, 
talking to anybody you know, and possibly, if 
by nature shy, with an embarrassing conscious¬ 
ness of being mentally criticised by some of 
those present whom you do not know. In 
such circumstances the most important matter 
is to keep still. If you have ever watched 
actors on the stage, you must have noticed 
that they never shuffle and move about with¬ 
out intending it. It is one of the first lessons, 
in fact, that amateurs have to learn, simply 
to stand or sit still. Nothing has a worse 
effect than the look of “ not knowing what to 
do Avith your arms and legs,” so do, therefore, 
refrain from twisting your feet about under 


your chair, fidgeting with your bracelets, or 
letting the spoon fall out of your saucer. If 
your gloves are off, do not begin to think 
about your hands getting red., for, if you do, 
they are pretty certain to fulfil your fears by 
becoming so. Nervousness has more to do 
with that than is generally imagined. 

Whoever saw a pair of scarlet hands before 
them when they Avere alone } 

Just call to mind the fact that there is no 
real reason Avhy you should feel “ all anyhoAV ” 
because you are in a strange house among 
strangers, and try to be natural in manner and 
pleasant to everybody. 

One thing very necessary to cultivate AA'hen 
on a visit is the habit of punctuality. In 
London, AAdiere people come long distances, 
Avith the chance of a “block,” or finding the 
street up, or some other obstacle to progress, 
a liberal margin is alloAved as to time, and 
dinner at a quarter to eight means eight. 
But in the country the hour named is the 
hour intended, and in some houses the striking 
of the gong and the appearance of the butler 
throwing open the doors for dinner are nearly 
simultaneous, Avhile in others the guests have 
fiA^e minutes’ grace after the gong sounds in 
which to get doAvnstairs and into the drawing¬ 
room. In any case they should all have 
assembled before dinner is announced, for few 
things annoy the master of the house more 
than to see stragglers come in when the soup, 
and perhaps even the fish, has been already 
served. 

The same rule applies to all aiTangements 
AA'hich are not “ movable feasts.” Luncheon, 
for instance, is usually at a fixed hour, and so 
is breakfast in some houses, though not in all. 
If you are to ride or drive, or AAffiatever it is, 
be ready to the minute, and do not give 
trouble by having to be sent for. To give no 
unnecessary trouble either to guests or servants 
is, indeed, a good motto to bear in mind, for 
nobody likes to be “put about,” and a woman 
Avho gives a lot of trouble, Avhether from 
thoughtlessness or from an idea that by 
requiring a great deal of attention and AA'aiting 
upon she makes herself interesting and of 
more importance, Avill find out her mistake 
sooner oiTater, and learn that fetching cushions 
and smelling-bottles is not an amusing occu¬ 
pation for her friends, and that ringing the bell 
AATthout good reason only sends servants, espe¬ 
cially other people’s servants, into a bad temper. 

When you come doAvn to breakfast you 
need not go round and shake hands Avith 
everybody. Speak to the lady of the house 
and anybody you know close by, and a few 
little bows and smiles aatII do the rest. Be 
careful in going to or from the dining-room 
to wait your turn, and not Avalk out before 
those Avho ought to precede you. Sometimes 
Avhen the same people are making a longish 
stay in the house, they draAV lots to decide 
Avho shall go in Avith Avhom by way of variety 
instead of having always the same partner. 
Pieces of paper are numbered, tAVO sets alike, 
and draAvn just before dinner, the guests then 
pairing off according to their numbers, so that 
a Avoman or girl Avith no particular jDosition 
may find herself in the place of honour at 
the table, but even so it would be extremely 
bad taste in her to leave the dining-room first. 

When talking do not mention the name of 
the person you are addressing every time you 
speak. It has a tiresome effect upon the ear 

to hear perpetually “ Y^es, Mrs.-” “ No, 

Mr.-” “ Do you think so. Lady-? ” 

“ How fine it is to-da)’’, Mr.-! ” 

No hard-and-fast rule can be laid down as 
to how often the name should be mentioned— 
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for, of course, it must be sometimes—but a 
little careful attention to ordinary conversation 
will teach you more than any written remarks 
could, and your own instinct must guide you 
further in the avoidance of little faults of the 
kind. 

A matter of importance when visiting is to 
try never to be in the way when you are not 
wanted, and never out of it when 5^ou are 
wanted. Do not, for example, sit down and 
make an unrequired third in a conversation 
carried on between two people who are 
evidently quite content with each other’s 
society, for they will only wish you anywhere, 
and, unless you have the constitution of a 
rhinoceros, the freezing atmosphere will 
soon bring to your mind a certain proverb 
which says that “ Two’s company, but three’s 
none.” 

Do not insist upon speaking of something 
which interests you specially when, perhaps, 
nobody else cares very much about it; and, 
more than all, do not talk about yourself, 
your likes and dislikes, your health, etc., etc. 
It may not be pleasant, but the fact remains 
that nineteen people out of twenty feel not 
the smallest interest in you or your concerns 
except in so far as the outcome is agreeable 


to them, and this not exactly from want of 
heart so much as from want of time to stop 
and consider you, when there are so many 
others near and dear to them to be thought 
of. At all events, so it is, and any person 
who hangs about a room when she might as 
well go out of it, or worries people by airing 
her own opinions when nobody wishes to hear 
them, is decidedly in the way, and neither 
more nor less than a bore. This rock, i.e., 
being de trop, may be called the Scylla, while 
another of quite a contrary kind may be styled 
the Charybdis in the sea of Society, and both 
must be steered clear of if the voyage is to be 
pleasant and successful. The former is the 
rock on which active and energetic people 
split, and the latter often makes shipwreck of 
the more meditative and indolent natures, 
inclined to let things slip by, unobservant of 
what is required of them, or, if aware of it, 
too fond of their own comfort and repose to 
respond. Judgment and tact are essential in 
order to avoid running against one or other of 
these rocks, and perhaps the best preventive 
of mistakes in the matter will be found in 
remembering to “ do as you would be done 
by,” because, keeping that in mind, you will 
have only to make a shrewd guess as to 


what others would like in the same cir¬ 
cumstances. Now and then doubtless in 
carrying out this rule some self-denial is 
involved, as, for instance, when lawn-tennis, 
or croquet, or even a walk, is proposed, 
and you, caring little for physical exertion 
at any time, and very anxious, moreover, to 
finish a book you are deep in, feel for a 
moment disposed to be churlish and refuse 
to join. Well, then comes in the remem¬ 
brance of what is due to others, and you 
put the best face you can on it, get your 
hat, and go. Or on a wet day somebody 
wants to play billiards, or battledore and 
shuttlecock, or something, and you would 
rather work at a drawing or run through a 
song or two in the little boudoir where you 
will disturb nobody, but you are wanted to 
help brighten up the dreary day, and your 
private inclinations have to be sacrificed to 

the good of others. Another thing- But 

my paper is growing rather lengthy, and, lest 
I should be voted a bore and go to pieces on 
the rock Scylla, I think my remarks had 
better end here for to-day, the remainder of 
them, not many now, being laid by for 
another occasion. 

(To he continued.) 
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PART III. 

The Temple. 

Mv DEAR Dorothy, —So you have decided 
on commencing your married life in a flat— 
a very wise clecision on your part. In the 
first place, in a flat you know exactly what 
your position is as regards rent, whereas a 
house entails constant expense for repairs, to 
say nothing of rates and taxes. 

It is true that, if the people on the floor 
above you indulge in clog-dancing all the day 
whilst the occupiers of the floor below practise 
the cornet a piston half-way into the night, 
you might find that the drawbacks of a flat 
were unendurable; but I do not think that 
you are likely to suffer quite such a terrible 
experience as I have depicted. 

Another advantage of a flat is that, if you 
want to run down to the country or the 
seaside for the week’s end, or for even a 
longer period, you can lock up your flat and 
start oft' gaily; but with a house on your 
hands it is a very different matter. 

But perhaps the greatest attraction of a flat 
is the reduction in the number of the necessary 
domestics. In a small flat like yours, you 
ought to manage very well with one servant, pro¬ 
vided she is capable and attends to her work. 

Whatever you do, don’t engage a ‘^treasure,” 
unless you happen to know all about her. 
If one is recommended to you by an acquaint¬ 
ance, you may be quite sure that the “ treasure ” 
has some great drawback; otherwise, why 
should her mistress be so anxious to part with 
her } Ask yourself that question before you 
burden yourself with a “treasure” that you 
may have great difficulty in getting rid of. 


especially if she turns out to be a tyrant like 
some “ treasures ” I have known. Remember 
my warning, beware of “ treasures.” Get a 
servant that you can instruct, not one that 
will order you about and make your life a 
burden to you. 

I am sorry to hear that Aunt Anne had so 
much trouble with her late cook, to whom 
she had been, as every mistress is bound to be, 
very kind ; but I am glad that she managed 
to get rid of her in the end. Under the 
circumstances, she would have been quite 
justified in discharging her without giving her 
a month’s- wages in lieu of notice. 

A servant who refuses to do any work and 
locks herself in her room, refusing to come 
out, as this one did, may be summarily 
dismissed without being paid for services 
which she has not rendered. 

Aunt Anne was fortunate in getting the 
policeman to come in and turn the woman 
out. A constable is not bound to enter a 
private dw^elling in order to eject a noisy or 
troublesome domestic. On the contrary, the 
householder has to get the troublesome 
individual as far as the street door before the 
constable will interfere and take charge of him 
or her. 

I hope that Aunt Anne Y-ill be more 
fortunate in her choice of a new cook. 

It may seem rather hard that because you 
happen to have been given a silver mustard- 
pot with Gerald’s crest upon it, that you 
should be obliged to pay a guinea a year for 
a licence to carry armorial bearings; but, 
strictly speaking, this is what you are bound 
to do if you keep the mustard-pot. 


I happen to know of a case where a good 
lady was summoned before the magistrate for 
not having taken out this licence, where it 
was shown that all she had in the way of a 
crest or coat-of-arms was a hall chair, which 
she had recently purchased, with someone 
else’s crest on it; but, in spite of this fact, she 
was fined and ordered to pay for the licence. 

The occasional use of the services of the 
hall-porter at your flat will not render you 
liable to the duty for keeping a male servant. 

What is the objection to purchasing a piano 
on the three years’ hire system } Instead of 
parting Avith a large sum in one cash payment, 
which is very often an inconvenient thing to 
do, you pay, by half-a-dozen half-vearly instal¬ 
ments, or quarterly if you prefer it, wi'th Avhat 
you will probably be able to save out of your 
housekeeping money. It seems to me a very 
excellent way of acquiring an expensive article. 

Your dressmaker cannot force you to pay 
for a dress which is so badly made that it is 
quite impossible for you to wear it. But then 
the question arises. Is it really so bad as you 
make out } Could it not be made to fit 
properly with a fcAv alterations } 

If you are positive that nothing can be 
done with it to make it wearable, I should 
advise you to refuse to take it in or to pay for 
it, in Avhich case you may possibly have to 
appear in the County Court for the judge to 
decide whether it fits, or can be made to fit, 
or not. 

If such a contingency arises, you may rely 
upon having the professional assistance of 
Your affectionate cousin. 

Bob Briefless. 
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PART lil. 

The Worcester Factories. 

Tre factory at Worcester was opened in 
lyco-ci, contemporaneously with that of 
Derby, the old mansion of Warmstry House 
being the first seat of the works. The latter 
passed into various hands, but were instituted 
by Dr. Wall, a physician, and Dr. Davis, an 
apothecary. The excellence of the colourinj; 
was a feature of manufacture, and it reached 
its highest degree of perfection from 1760 to 
1780. Imitations from Chinese and Japanese 
designs were chiefly in vogue, enamelled, 
painted, or pencilled on the glaze, or in blue 
under it. Amongst the early marks dis¬ 
tinguishing the Worcester porcelain, there is 
a “ W ” standing both for Worcester and 
Wall, the sign of Esculapius, a “ W ” enclosed 
in a square, and one formed of two “ V’s ” 
intersecting each other, besides outlined 


CHINA MARKS. 

ENGLISH PORCELAIN. 

Robert Chamberlain, apprentice of the old 
Worcester factory, took up a separate business 
with his brother Humphrey, and Messrs. 
Kerr & Binns succeeded them, and employed 
the marks here following. One consisted of 
four “W’s” enclosed within a circle; three 
initial letters, and a shield bearing initials and 
the name “ Worcester.” 


fifth, sixth, and seventh groups are all on 
Japanese china. 
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crescents in gold or blue, fretted squares, 
anchors, and names. It may here be observed 
that according to general opinion no figures 
have been produced at Worcester. 
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A third factory has been instituted by 
Chamberlain’s nephew, Mr. Grainger, in 
partnership with Messrs. Lee & Co., under 
whose names the present Worcester china is 
executed. 

The original founder. Dr. John Wall, died 
at Bath in 1776. In 1783 Mr. Flight 
purchased them, and took Binns into partner¬ 
ship, Solomon Cole, and Baxter. Amongst 
other names connected with the Worcester 
works are Blaney, Davis, Holdship, whose 
name, “ R. Holdship,” appears on some 
examples, and “ RH ” united 
as a monogram, as also a “ B ” 
for Binns. There are some 
fifty-seven workmen’s marks 
on this china, which are too 
numerous to give, mostly of a very 
insignificant character. A large 
“ W” (capital letter) is rare. .Some¬ 
times a square Chinese seal may 
be, found on a specimen by no means 
oriental, and this is accounted for by 
the painting of such a mark on 
the paste before the glazing or the 
decorative design was executed or 
perhaps decided upon by the artist. 





In the second peiiod of the Worcester manu¬ 
facture, under Messrs. Flight Sc Barr, I 7 ^ 3 » 
the name “ Flight,” or that name with a 
crescent, distinguished the w’ork, and likewise 
“ Flight and Barr,” surmounted by a crown ; 
and then with initials. The Chinese, Chan¬ 
tilly, Dresden, and Sevres marks were also 
borrowed, but the exact date of their adoption 
does not appear to be decided. 
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A few more of the 
Worcester marks may 
be added. First, the 
date, as given in the 
Shreiber Collection in 
the South Kensing¬ 
ton Museum. The 
second is on the small 
sprig pattern of small 
blue flowers (like the 
Angoiileme), The 
third is a group 
painted in blue, on 
imitation Japanese 
porcelain, very fine 
and old. The fourth. 


The Bristol Porcelain. 

Richard Champion, the founder of the 
Bristol Porcelain w’orks, Castle Green, 1765? 
having applied for an extension of his patent 
(granted for fourteen years), was strongly 
opposed by Josiah Wedgwood, and other 
Staffordshire potters. The extension under 
certain conditions was obtained, but two 
years subsequently he sold it to some Stafford¬ 
shire potters, and the work was carried on at 
Tunstall and Shelton. The designs on 
Champion’s Porcelain were taken extensively 
from Dresden, for which his work is often 
mistaken, as he affixed the crossed swords of 
that manufactory to his own china. He also 
copied those of Sevres and Vincennes. In one 
case the Bristol cross is united with that of 
Plymouth, z>.. 
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The plain cross is painted in blue. The 
Bristol marks next following are painted on 
the glaze in blue or slate-colour, i.e., 




The marks of Champion, in designs taken 
more or less from the Dresden and French are 
as here given, all under the glaze in blue 
excepting the last three which are over the 
glaze. 

The letter T ” is embossed, standing in 
rchef, and the plain cross is painted in blue. 
Ihe Dresden crossed swords in a triangle, is 
impressed on the clay. 
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The painter’s number is sometimes given 
over the glaze, as “ 7,” and when in gold and 
added to the Dresden mark, in Bristol ware, 
it indicates the gilder and not the painter! 
Also we find the name “ Bristoll ” in double 
lined letters, and the following three, a 
cross, date, and figure i or T; a cross with 
a small ‘‘ b ” under it; and a capital “ B ” 
^vlth the figure “7” beneath it on one 
side. Ihe mark “ T° ” is also distinctive of 
this fiictory. 

To give an idea of the excellence to which 
the work attained in Bristol, I may observe 
that a tea-service presented by Richard 
Champion to his wife Judith in November, 

I 774 > painted in figures, was sold at Sotheby’s 
April, 1871, for ;^565. It consisted only of 
SIX pieces (counting a cup and saucer as one). 
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i.e,, the teapot, milk jug, sugar basin and 
thiee cups with their saucers. Of course 
their value was greatly enhanced by their age! 


Plymouth Porcelain. 


T X "VT; v^yw.vuuiLuy, ui ivingsoncige, 
and Lord Camelford w^e owe the production 
of porcelain at Plymouth. They worked 
together, and took out a patent in 17O8. For 
the manufacture, Cookw’orthy discovered 
kaolin and pcntuse in Cornwall, both natural 
substances, requisite for the production of 
hard paste; the former to supply an opaque 
body, and the latter a perfectly transparent 
substance, commonly called ‘‘moonstone” 
or “chinastone,” the tw^o being blended 
together. 


In the first patent taken out in this country 
in I76», the porcelain rvas described as made 
ot moonstone, or granite and china clay the 
latter giving infusibility and wdiiteness, Henry 
Bone, the enameller, and M. Soqui, a painter 
from Sevres, being the decorators of the 
Coxside manufactory at Plymouth. After a 
lapse of a few' years, the interest of the latter 
was sold, and the patent rights transferred to 
Mr. Champion, of Bristol, in 1774. The 
rnark of the original Plymouth porcelain w'as 
the alchemic symbol for tin, sometimes, but 
rarely, incised in the clay, in blue under the 
glaze, or in gold or red upon it; but many 
pieces have no mark at all. A great similarity 


A.. 

PLYMOUTH MARK. 


appeared betw’een the W'ork executed at 
Plymouth and that in Bow^ which may be 
accounted for by the fact that Cookworthy 
employed w'orkmen procured from the last- 
named factoiy'. Some ;[f3,ooo w’ere expended 
in perfecting the discover}' of how to bring the 
porcelain to perfection. 

{To he continued,) 


One of the penalties of the “civilisation ” that 
drives so many people to live in cities, is that 
they must have neighbours, good, bad or 
indifferent, in close proximity. 

There are still some houses in cities standing 
alone and sun ounded by garden or shrubbery, 
but the majority of dwellers in towns must, by 
force of circumstances, have people next 
door. These cannot be altogether ignored 
(though It is wonderful how the habit grows 
of minding one’s own business), and we have 
to bear with their faults and their failings. 
A great help in this direction is to remind 
ourselves that we are also somebody’s neigh¬ 
bour, and, no doubt, they have fiuilts to find 
W'lth us. 

Still, there is no denying that whatever are 
our faults, those of our neighbour are very 
aggravating. What can be more intolerable 
than the barking and yelping of our neighbour’s 
dog, the crowing of our neighbour’s cock, the 
creaking of his rusty gate, and the crying and 
even screaming of his children } Only one 
thing can be w'orse, and that is the strumming 
on our neighbour’s piano. Next door noises 
are a source of much ill-temper and even of 


NEIGHBOURS. 


ill-health to those whose nerves are strained 
to tension-point, and in these days of high 
pressure, this is one of our most serious troubles. 
The minoi annoyances of our neighbour’s 
W'ashing and our neighbour’s cooking are as 
nothing compared to these, and w’e must 
consider ourselves fortunate if we have quiet 
people next door. Better still if they are 
godly people w'ho recognise the divine duty of 
a neighbour. 

I think there is no time when the disposition 
of a neighbour is more evident than in times 
of sickness, and our happiest recollection of 
neighbours w'as under those circumstances. 
Up to then our acquaintance w'as limited to 
pleasant exchange of courtesies over the 
weather, the new baby and the gardens ; and 
friendly relations were established betw'een us 
when, one morning we received a little note 
saying that they w’ere having a new flagstone 
put dow'n at their gate, and as ours was also 
woi-n, would we allow their workman to put 
one down for us—surely a most neighbourly 
and considerate propo.sition! This led to 
pleasant intercourse between the houses, 
exchange of household recipe.s, bouquets and 


visits. But the testing came when long and 
severe illness laid one of our family low ; and 
then in truth we learnt to know what “ to be 
neighbourly” meant. No distance was too 
great, no journey too irksome—if any special 
delicacy were needed for the invalid—every 
morning, afternoon, and evening brought 
some kind message for the patient or the 
nurse, and, when recover}' happily came, it 
was our kind neighbour, the head of the 
house, who carried the convalescent downstairs 
for the first time. 

And now, years after these events, when we 

have moved away—as well as they_the 

children are giown-up, and the families are 
scattered, there is a bond of happy recollections 
between us, which time does not efface, or 
change of circumstances alter. It is our’old 
neighbours who send us Christmas and other 
greetings, when friends and relatives forget to 
send them, and some of our pleasantest 
conversations refer to the time when we lived 
“ next door.” 

May this continue till we find ourselves 
with them again, neighbours, but in heavenly 
mansions ! 
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I. No charge is made for.answering ques¬ 
tions. 

II. All correspondents to give initials or 
pseudonym. 

III. The Editor reserves the right of declin¬ 
ing to reply to any of the questions. 

IV. No direct answers can be sent by the 
Editor through the post. 

V. No more than two questions may be 
asked in one letter, which must be addressed 
to the Editor of “ The Girl’s Own Paper,” 
66 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

VI. No addresses of firms, tradesmen, or 
any other matter of the nature of an adver¬ 
tisement. will be inserted. 


MEDICAL. 

Emily Dalton.— We thank you for your letter, iDut 
we must remind you that the preparation that 
cured you is by no means likely to be of equal value 
to others. If the remedy that you used is one that 
is not commonly employed for that purpose, we 
may be almost certain that it would be totally use¬ 
less in another case. IMost unexpected things do 
h.appen in medicine, and it requires a long time to 
decide whether a drug has any good efiFect, even 
though it may have apparently cured one or two 
persons. You are hardly likely to have discovered 
new drug, and most of the medicines used in 
England, whether in the pharmacopoeia or not, 
have been exhaustively studied. Those drugs 
which are not official arc not given a place in the 
pharmacopoeia, cither because they are of in¬ 
sufficient value or because they have not yet been 
sufficiently studied. The reason why patent medi¬ 
cines and advertised nostrums are not given a place 
in our official list of drugs is either, as is most 
commonly the case, they are useless or inferior to 
preparations already in the pharmacopoeia, or be¬ 
cause they are simply time-honoured prescriptions 
vhich have been stolen and patented for running a 
company with, and charging thirteenpence half¬ 
penny for what can be got for a penny ! You must 
also remember that using drugs, with the action of 
which you are not familiar, is indeed dealing with 
edged tools, which may do great good if properly 
handled, but which can work disaster if wrongly 
applied. 

“ Not Bad.” —You are suffering from the nervous and 
physical depression which is a constant symptom of 
an.'cmia. That you are anrcmic is perfectly obvious 
from your account. If you pa)’ attention to what 
we are going to tell 5’ou, we feel certain that you 
will soon get better. First read the three articles 
on diet and digestion which appeared in the Girl’s 
Own Paper in February 1897, December 1897, and 
September 1898. Then turn to page 384 of last 
year’s volume and read the answer which describes 
the treatment of anaemia. When you have rcud 
those papers, then read what follows here. Give 
up the cold bath in the morning and do not return 
to it till you are completely well again. In its 

E lace you ma)’ take a warm bath before going to 
ed. Pay great attention to your digestion by 
observing all the rules laid down in the articles 
above mentioned. Take a walk regularly every 
day. As regards drugs, you must guard carefully 
against constipation, which is the chief cause of 
anmmia. A teaspoonful of liquorice powder, or 
an aloes and nux vomica pill, may be taken occa¬ 
sionally for this purpose. Tonics are the greatest 
bane of modern medicine, and you will do well to 
fight shy of them altogether. Ifon, taken as a 
blood-former, but not as a tonic, is invaluable for 
an.'cmia. You should begin with a small dose of a 
mild preparation. A five-grain ” Bland’s ” pill 
t.aken three times a day after meals is a good w.av 
of taking iron. It is the rule for persons with 
an.'cmia to get stout and not to become thin, as 
one would, a prion', have expected. 

“Jessie.” —Your deafness is, alniost for certain, due 
to wax. That you are very subject to sore throats, 
and that you usually breathe through your mouth, 
are perhaps ag.ainst this opinion, but ever3'thing 
else is in favour of it. Syringe out your ears, or 
get some careful friend to do it for you. Before 
syringing out your ears read the article “ All about 
the ear” which appeared in this magazine Octo¬ 
ber 1897. If the syringing is properly done you will 
recover your hearing immediately. It may take an 
hour to efficiently syringe out an ear. 

“ Minnie Steward.” —Your deafness is unquestion¬ 
ably due to wax. Read what we said to “Jessie.” 


Anxious One. —We think that you will find the cause 
of your symptoms in your spectacles. Did you have 
your eyes examined bv a medical man, or did you 
go to an oculist and choose the pair that suited you 
best "i We guess that you did the latter, and if our 
surmise is correct, your symptoms are very easily 
accounted for. Your eyes evidently have different 
refractive powers, that is, they need different 
glasses. The spectacles kept by oculists, or, 
rather, opticians, have both glasses of equal power, 
so that you could not get a pair of spectacles to 
suit your own case unless you had them^ made for 
you. You say your “ other eye is defective.” By 
this do you mean that you cannot use that eye for 
working, or that it squints ? In either case it would 
be practically useless, so that your “ bad eye ” has 
to do all the work, and is consequently overworked, 
becomes sore, and gives you headaches. If it is 
not exactly suited by the lens in front of it, it is 
quite capable of incapacitating you altogether. Go 
to an ophthalmic surgeon and get a prescription 
ffir glasses for each eye separately. Take the card 
to the best optician you know and have the glasses 
made for you. We know that this will be rather 
e.xpensive, but it is necessary if you wish to keep 
your sight. 

An Old Friend of the “G.O.P.”—We advise you 
not to use lemons for your hair, for though we do 
not think that they would do much harm, they are 
not likely to do any good. Try a hairwash of 
rosemary or quinine, or use a pomade containing 
cantharides. 

Slight Deafness (An answer to “Jessie,” “Def- 
FEE,” “An Unhappy One,” “Minnie Steward,” 
and “Queen”).— We are much pleased that our 
answer to “ A Constant Reader ” has been the 
cause of so many of our readers laying their troubles 
before us. As the five correspondents whom we 
are now answering have understood the absolute 
necessity of supplying us with information about 
their ills before we can give them a definite answer, 
and as all have answered the thirteen points which 
it is necessary to know before discussing the treat¬ 
ment of deafness, we will be able to give them 
much more lucid replies than is possible in most 
cases of the kind when correspondents merely ask 
us for “ a cure for deafness.” 

“ Deffee ” has given us “ a poser,” for her answers 
to our thirteen queries seem rather to indicate a 
combination of unhealthy conditions rather than a 
single complaint. There is a great amount of 
information in her report which suggests wax. As 
the treatment for this condition is perfectly simple, 
she should try this first. A person who “scarcely 
knows what a sore throat means ” is hardly likely 
to have suffered much from it. There are cer¬ 
tain passages in her letter which strongly suggest 
that the chief cause of her deafness is hardening 
and stiffening of the drums of her ears from catarrh 
of the nose and eustachian tube. A\ e advise her to 
get an “ atomiser ” and thoroughly spray her nose 
and throat with a solution of menthol in paraleine 
(i in 8) three times a day. We hardly like to give 
an opinion as to the ultimate result. 

“An Unhappy One” would do best to go to a 
hospital as she suggests. The cause of her deaf¬ 
ness is probably catarrh. 

“ Queen.”— Your letter was most interesting, but 
we fear that we can hold out no hope of your ever 
recovering your hearing. You are to be congratu¬ 
lated upon having recovered at all from so frightful 
an accident, which is nearly always fatal. Your 
left auditory nerve was torn through by the fracture 
of your skull. It is an exceedingly soft neiA’C, and 
we have never heard of its recovery from division. 
This is probably because the nerve is always more 
or less lacerated as well as torn across. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Trela.— Miniature portrait painting on ivory has 
become very fashionable of J^te, and there are 
always many in the exhibition at the Royal 
Academy each year. Moist water-colours are 
used for the painting, sable brushes, and a piece 
of ivory. The work is very fine, and requires 
strong and good sight. We think you would 
require lessons and some study before you made it 
valuable to you. INIeanwhile you should try to see 
a collection. Richard Cosway was a great mini¬ 
ature painter. You do not say where you write 
from, so we cannot tell you where to go. If near 
it, go to the South Kensington Museum. 

Margherita.— The population of the world is given 
in Mej'er’s Komxn'sations Lcxikon at, Christians, 
448,000,000; non Christians, 1,004,000,000. 

Green-Fved Cat.— For “ madeira cake ” take eight 
ounces of flour, five ounces of castor sugar, five 
ounces of butter, four eggs, citron as desired, and 
grated lemon-peel. JMend the butter and sugar 
together, add the grated lemon-peel, stir in the 
eggs one at a time, and sift in the flour by 
degrees. Then pour the mixture into a buttered 
cake-tin, placing the pieces of citron on the top, 
and bake during forty minutes in a moderately hot 
oven. 


Confectioner (New Zealand).—The following- is the 
recipe for the cream : Take three cups of sugar, 
one and a half of water, half a teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, and flavour with essence of vanilla. 
I^oil the mixture till drops will nearly keep their 
shape in water, then pour into a bowl set in cold 
water. Stir steadily with a silver or wooden spoon 
till cold enough to bear the hand in it, and then 
place on a platter and knead till of an even texture. 
If too hard, a few drops of warm water may be 
stirred in ; if too soft, it must be boiled again. 
This is the usual foundation of cream bon-bons. 
It may be flavoured with chocolate by adding a 
tablespoon of melted chocolate while the s)’rup is 
hot. To make “ chocolate creams,” set one-half 
of a cake of cooking chocolate on a flat dish in the 
oven until soft. Prepare cream as above. Roll 
into small balls, leave for a few minutes to dry, 
then roll in the melted chocolate and place on 
buttered paper. A two-pronged fork will be found 
convenient for so doing. 

Vipers Bugloss. —In the year 1620 Oliver Cromwell 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James J^our- 
chier, a gentleman of landed property in Essex. 
The name Bourchier is said by Burke to be Anglo- 
Norman. The first number of The Girl’s Own 
Paper is dated January 3rd, 1880. 

C. T. J. (Harrogate).—The kings of England claimed 
the crown of France from Edward III., 1340, to the 
time of George III., 1802—462 vears—and the title 
“ King of France ” was used till the treaty of 
Amiens in 1802. At the time of the Union, how¬ 
ever, we find the royal style and title was appointed 
to run thus :—“ Georgius Tertius, Dei Gratia Brit- 
anniarum Rex, Fidei Defensor,” France having 
been omitted already in i8oi. This title was 
assumed by Edward III. in right of his mother, 
Isabella, daughter of Philip IV. of France, a.d. 
1290. As France was under the Salic Law, which 
excludes women from the throne, this claim was 
obviously untenable, but is said to have been made 
to win over the Flemish allegiance. Edward, how¬ 
ever, was originally forced into a defensive war 
with France, because Philip of Valois desired to 
seize Edward’s duch}’ of Aquitaine, which had 
never belonged to the kings of France. 

FI. R. H.—There are loan funds for helping women 
to train for professional or technical careers at the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, at Bedford College, 
and at Queen Margaret’s College, Glasgo\v. For 
the latter, address Mrs. E. J. Slills, 5, Hillhead 
Street, Glasgow. In London there is the “ Caroline 
Ashurst Bigg IMemorial Loan Fund,” Hon. 
Secretary, ]\Irs. Alfred Pollard, 13, Chenistoii 
Gardens, Kensington, W. AVe believe that the 
paper is still in being. AVrite and inquire about it, 
however. 

Sweet JiRiAR. —You should learn the Roman nu¬ 
merals. MDCCCXXA^H. means 1827. M means 
a thousand, D five hundred, and C one hundred; 
X ten, V five, and I one. There are many nice 
books for girls, from Sir AA’'altcr Scott’s downwards. 
Mrs. Craik, Aliss Beale, Miss Rosa N. Carey, Aliss 
Sarah Doudney, are all writers for girls. 

Nell.— There are twenty-one colleges at Oxford, and 
about 3000 members of the university in residence. 
At Cambridge there are seventeen colleges, and the 
members on the boards amounted to 13,079 in 1897, 
while 887 students matriculated. The earliest uni¬ 
versity was at Bologna, and that at Paris was the 
most important. These both rose into notice in the 
twelfth century, and Oxford and Cambridge in the 
thirteenth. The system of degrees and the names 
of the chief officers were introduced into England, 
as well as into other countries, from Paris. The 
distinguishing characteristic of Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge is the existence of a number of separate 
corporations or colleges within the universities 
themselves. The origin of the colleges was due to 
benevolent persons who desired to relieve a certain 
number of poor scholars from the hardship of their 
lives at the mediaeval universities, and so provided 
a building where they could have a common life, 
and an endowment for their maintenance. 

Dolly. —The first steamer that crossed the Atlantic 
was the Rising Sun, built in 1818 by Lord Cochran. 
AVe do not know how long her voyage was, but the 
following year an American ship left New York and 
arrived at Liverpool after a run of twenty-six days. 
Her engines propelled her during eighteen days, 
but the rest of the voyage was accomplished with 
the assistance of her sails. She was called the 
Savannah, of 300 tons. Now the transit may be 
made in about five days. 

Lizzie. —AVe remember seeing an account of the so- 
called language of stamps, but we hope no one will 
adopt it, as it would give extra trouble to the 
Post Office employes, who ask us to put them 
always in the right-hand upper corner. Besides, 
we do not see the use of it when, by opening the 
letter itself, you would acquire the knowledge 
you want; and it is a vulgar idea, and “bad 
fonn.” 

High Church. —Your bookseller would inform you. 
The Church of England does not hold the first two 
dogmas you mention. 




A/I rights I'eserved.'] 


IN DREAMLAND. 

















































































































THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 
“OUR HERO.” 


A TALE OF THE ERANCO-ENGLISH AVAR NINETY YEARS AGO. 

By .AGNE.S GIBKRNE, Author of “Sun, Jloon and Stars,” “The Girl at the Dower House,” etc. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE I'RENCH FLEET SIGNALLED. 

RS. Bryce 
could seldom 
be happy for 
long together 
in one place. 
Before the 
end of Sep¬ 
tember she 
had decided 
to quit Folke- 
stone for 
San dgate. 
Polly, n o- 
thing loath, 
chimed in 
with the plan 
eagerly; and 
Mr. Bryce, 
whatever he 
thought or 
wished, 
made no 
objection. 

“ If Buona¬ 
parte should 
come, my dear, what then ? ” was all that 
he ventured to suggest; and Mrs. Bryce 
snapped her fingers, not at him, but at 
the First Consul. 

Let him come, if he will. Pray, my 
dear, do you consider that we are bound 
to shape our course with a view to pleasing 
old Nap ? ” demanded the vivacious lady. 

Mr. Bryce disclaimed any such mean¬ 
ing. He wondered privately what his 
wife’s feelings would be, if one day a 
round shot from a French ship should 
rush through the room in which she 
might be seated. But in that respect 
Sandgate was no worse than Folkestone ; 
and since he never expected logic from 
his wife, he made no effort to convince 
her that she might be in the wrong. 

To Sandgate therefore they went, on a 
rainy autumn day, when the sea wailed 
dismally, and the wind howled more 
dismally still, and the lodgings which 
Mr. Bryce had managed to secure wore 
an aspect most dismal of all. Even 
Mrs. Bryce’s spirits were affected by the 
state of the atmosphere. 

Books in their possession were few, 
and had all been read. Jack failed to 
appear so soon as they had expected. 
Mr. Bryce sallied forth, despite the rain, 
but the ladies could not think of follow¬ 
ing his example. Mrs. Bryce, in de¬ 
spair, turned to one or two old volumes 
of the Gentleman's Magazine, lying in a 
corner, and in so doing, to her gratifica¬ 
tion, she fished out two or three recent 
numbers of the same serial, including 
the current number for September, 1803. 

“ Ah, ha, my dear Polly, now we shall 
do ! ” she declared cheerfully. “Now 
we may defy the elements, and you shall 
get on with your purse-netting, and I 
will find something to read aloud for 
your entertainment. I w’onder much that 
Jack does not come.” 

“ Jack is busy, or he would be here,” 


Polly said confidently, just as she had 
her half-netted blue silk purse nicely 
arranged between foot and knee, Mr. 
Bryce walked in, carrying letters, at the 
sight of which Polly dropped her work 
and started up. 

“Nay, not from France. Nothing 
from France,” Mr. Bryce said, with 
quick understanding ; and Polly returned 
to her seat languidly. “ One from Bath 
for you, and one from Norfolk for my 
wife. Two letters in a day ! You may 
count yourselves fortunate.” 

Mr. Bryce disappeared anew, and 
Polly remarked— 

“ My grandmother has written to me.” 

“ Read it aloud, Polly. ’Twill serve 
before the magazine,” quoth Mrs. 
Biyce; and Polly complied, looking 
ahead, lest she should stumble upon any 
sentence meant only for herself. The 
letter * ran as follows : — 

“ Bath. Oct. 28 ; 1803. 

“ My dear Poi.LY,--Yours to Molly 
has very seriously disquieted my mind, I 
assure you. If General Moore, with his 
g‘ experience, considers that the hrench 
landing may be apprehended as likely 
soon to Take Place, ’tis sure the height 
of imprudence for you to remain in that 
neighbourhood, where the hrench Army, 
if it lands, will doubtless Pillage and 
Burn to the best of their Ability. 

“Nor does it appear to me, my dear 
Polly, that you will be greatly the better 
off in Lon", where certainly the Invading 
Army will immediately march, so soon 
as it has effected a I.anding. 

“I am therefore about to Propose 
what seems to me the wiser plan for all 
concerned. Which is, that you and Mrs. 
Bryce shou’d return again to Bath, 
without Delay, leaving Mr. Bryce, as 
Dou’tless he will desire, to take his 
proper share in the Defence of our 
Country. If Mrs. Bryce be willing to 
act according to this plan, I most 
gladly offer to her such Humble Accom¬ 
modation as is in my power to bestow. 
The aspect of affairs is truly Alarming ; 
and if it be seriously apprehended that 
I.on” is like to be in greater danger of 
Iffistle and Trouble than Bath, there is 
no Necessity for you all to remain in that 
part of England. If Mrs. Bryce can 
dispense for awhile with the Good Table, 
to which she is used, and can put up 
with more Humble Fare, then every 
friendly Accommodation in my power is 
at her Service. 

“ Last Saturday there appear’d before 
the Market Place forty-three Blacks, 
who said they had been prisoners to the 
french, but had been retaken, and were 
come to offer themselves volunteers to 
King George. The Countrymen stared 
at them, and the women cried out upon 
them for ugly creatures. The next 
morning here arrived a coach-full of the 


* In this .Tnd later letters, many literal quotations 
are inserted from IMS. letters of that date, indited 
by a great-great-aunt of my own, Miss Charlotte 
Giberne, then resident in Bath. 


same colour. They are all sent to 
Marlborough, how to be disposed of I 
don’t know. 

“ My love to Jack, who I hope will not 
be spoiled by his many friends—alas, 
too frequently the case in these days of 
scarcity of Good Young Men. Molly is 
well and behaves herself. 

“ Bath, it is e.xpected, will soon be 
crowded with Irish Company. K great 
many large houses were engaged last 
week. The Bristol people think that, 
were the french to effect a landing on 
some of the Welsh coasts, they might 
soon expect to be troubled with them 
there and at Bath. Several meetings 
have been held on this subject. But ’tis 
the opinion of most that Lon" lies in 
greater danger. 

“ Yesterday was a solemn day for 
humiliation. The places of worship were 
well attended; and the Clergy here 
exerted themselves, I trust, to the best 
of their Abilities. 

“ May God avert from old England so 
great a Calamity as the presence of an 
Enemy on her Soil. 

“ Adieu. Your affectionate Grand¬ 
mother, C. Fairbank.” 

Mrs. Bryce listened attentively, and 
pronounced the writer’s mode of expres¬ 
sion to be “ vastly old-fashioned.” 

“ But when you write, you may thank 
her all the same, Polly. Mrs. Fairbank 
means kindly, and if I thought old Nap 
would come in truth—but ’tis all bluster 
and empty boasting. For my part, I 
put no sort of belief in no invasion of our 
shores. But you may tell her that I am 
most sincerely grateful, and that, should 
occasion arise, I will not fail to avail 
myself of her generous hospitality.” 

With which Mrs. Bryce settled herself 
comfortably in an apology for an easy- 
chair—real easy-chairs had not yet been 
evolved—and read her own letter. 

“ From my cousin in Norfolk. And if 
you’ll believe it, Polly, they’re all in a 
bustle and fright there too, lest Nap 
should land first on the eastern coast. 
He’ll have enough on hand, if he’s to go 
everywhere that’s expected of him ! And 
if he goes there, they’ll get them away 
into the fen country, where ’tis thought the 
French Army won’t be able to follow.” 

Presently the letter was put aside, 
and Mrs. Bryce betook herself to the 
Gentleman's Magazine, not without 
another passing allusion, contemptuously 
worded, on the state of alarm into which 
folks in general seem to have fallen. ^ 

“ Listen now to this, Polly. ’Tis 
vastly entertaining. ‘ Human nature is 
too fond of novelty. . . Never did it 
seem to be running so much from its 
proper course as in the present age, when 
we observe night turned into morning, 
and the mornings change into night. . . 
Where are the good days of old Queen 
Bess ? The sun-rise breakfast, the noon¬ 
tide repast, and the twilight pillow of 
repose ? ’ ” 

Mrs. Bryce stopped, to indulge in a 
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laugh. “ But for my part I have no 
especial wish to go back to the manners 
of Queen } 3 ess. Nor to change luncheon 
into dinner once more.” Then she went 
on reading :— 

“‘But among the most prominent 
foibles of the age is dress. Every breeze 
(until the present war) wafted over some 
new Parisian extravagance and impro¬ 
priety, and we had sufficient of our own 
without any importation of such French 
fashions, French manners, and French 
ruinations.’ Ihen, my dear, the same 
writer goes on to relate how, after an 
absence of fifteen years, he returned to 
his natal town, and on Sunday, when in 
church, he could not resist observing 
the dress of a certain young woman in 
his front. She wore ‘ the Spanish cloak, 
the dome hat, the single thin muslin 
petticoat, and the still thinner loose robe 
that hung from her shoulders,’ all this 
making him suppose her to be some 
personage of no small importance. But, 
to his amaze, he found the young female 
to be—the butcher’s daughter ! ’Tis a 
paper dated ‘ August,’ and signed ‘ Old 
Square Toes.’ ” 

A pause, during which Polly’s thoughts 
flitted away to Fontainebleau, and then 
Mrs. Bryce started anew :— 

“ Listen next to this. ‘ Definition of 
old gentleman of a civil shopkeeper. 
“His familiarity goes no farther than to 
accept whatever kind of weather I am 
pleased to bring, and to take in good 
part my opinion of the invasion.” ’ 
Vastly entertaining. And now do but 

listen to somewhat else-” 

But the “somewhat else” was never 
read, for Jack walked in unannounced, 
and with him a young fellow, Albert 
Pierce by name, nephew to the Admiral, 
and subaltern in a newD-arrived regi¬ 
ment at Shorncliffe. 

Introductions followed, Polly bestow¬ 
ing one of her most graceful curtseys 
upon the new-comer, in considera¬ 
tion of his relationship to their old 
friends. Admiral and Mrs. Pierce. No 
doubt, too, Polly liked to be admired, as 
was natural in so pretty a girl, and she 
read instant appreciation of her charms 
in Mr. Pierce’s rather good-looking face. 

So she did her best to be agreeable to 
him during the next two hours, and 
seemed to be in tolerable spirits. 
Whether those spirits remained equally 
good, after she had disappeared from 
general observation, retiring to her room 
for the night, none about her could know. 

Early the next morning Polly was 
roused from profound slumber by agitated 
sounds. 

“ Polly ! Polly ! Poll}^! Wake up this 
instant, Polly ! I vow and protest the 
child is crazed ! Wake up, Polly ! Polly, 
do you hear ? Polly, they’re coming ! ” 
Polly roused herself with great delibe¬ 
ration. She was always a heavy sleeper 
in the morning, though lively enough at 
night, and she dragged herself to a 
sitting posture, with half-shut eyes and 
loosely-hanging hair, looking, it must 
be conceded, not quite so lovely as when 
generally visible to the world. 

“Must I get up already, ma’am? 
’Tis early.” 

“Get up! And already, quotha! 
’Tis time you bestirred yourself in right 


earnest. Polly, Polly, I entreat of you 
to make haste. For they’re coming; 
they’re on their way hither.” ^ 

“Jack and Mr. Peirce?” Polly in¬ 
dulged in a yawn. 

“ Jack and Mr. Pierce indeed ! Why, 
of course ’tis the French. Cannot you 
understand, child ? Will you awake ? 
We’ve not a moment to lose. I’ve 
always said ’twas nonsense, and they’d 
never truly come. But they’re off; 
they re on their way. And the wind is 
favourable, and ’tis all up with us.” 
Mrs. Bryce frantically wrung her hands, 
standing beside the curtained bed, in 
her flowered dressing-gown, her hair too 
hanging loose, though not descending 
so low as Polly’s abundant mane, while 
her face was yellow-white with terror. 
“ And what we’re to do nobody knows. 

I wo trench fleets of transports, and a 
whole French army aboard I And bon¬ 
fires alight, and folks all astir, and there 
will be fighting, and people will be 
killed. And Mr. Bryce will sure be in 
the front of everything, and he will get 
shot, and I shall be left a widow, Polly.” 
Mrs. Bryce collapsed on the foot of the 
bed. “And we might have been safe 
away out of it, if I hadn’t made such a 
prodigious fool of myself, never thinking 
for a moment that old Nap meant a 
word of it all. I protest, ’tis enough to 
drive one distracted. I’ll never in 
my life go to the sea-coast again, not 
for no sort of consideration. And they 
say old Nap’ll be here in a few hours, 
and there’s no way of getting off—not 
a horse to be had for love or money I 
If I d had a notion of it, I’d never have 
stopped here.” 

By this time Polly had grasped the 
situation, and her drowsiness was gone. 
She sprang out of bed upon her little 
white toes, and made a movement akin 
to dancing, as she flung a pink wrapper 
round her shoulders. Ihiszcrt^j* being in 
luck, she would have said, if she had 
spoken out her first thought. To find 
herself in the very thick ofJt all—as safe 
as if a hundred miles away, with Moore 
and his soldiers to protect her, yet able 
to see everything—it was delightful. 
Polly was a high-spirited girl, not easily 
alarmed, and fear found no corner 
in her mind this morning. She was 
simply eager and excited, whereas Mrs. 
Bryce, who, from sheer perversity had 
refused to believe in even the possibility 
of an invasion, and who from sheer lack 
of imagination had failed to realise 
beforehand what such an invasion might 
mean if it ever came, was overwhelmed 
with terror. 

“ Has Jack been ? ” asked Polly. 
“Jack! No! Flow should Jack be 
spared ? He is wanted, of course. 
Ihey’ll all be wanted,” moaned Mrs. 
Bryce. “And they’ll all be killed. 
And we shall be taken prisoners, and be 
carried away to FTance, and put into 
dungeons, and never see England again.” 

“I shouldn’t mind going to France, 
if they would let me be where somebody 
is ! ” murmured Polly. “ But they won’t 
—they won’t. Napoleon has no such 
easy task before him. They’ll never get 
past our soldiers. Why, think—General 
Moore is here ! ” 

“ Nay, but he’s not; that’s the worst. 
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He away at Dungeness Point. And the 
I'rench may land before ever he can o-et 
back. Everything is gone wrong. Alack' 
Oh, dear!” 

“ Where is Mr. Bryce ? ” 

^ “Gone off to see what’s being done. 
There was no keeping him back. I pro¬ 
test, he d no business to leave me. If the 
French came in here, I declare I should 
die of terror on the spot.” 

Polly executed another dainty _^as on 
the bare boards. 

“ Hadn’t we best make ready, ma’am, 
before they come ? ’ ’ she cheerfully asked. 

“ It’s no manner of use, child. They 
may arrive any moment. Any moment, 

I tell you ! And what on earth shall we 
do then ? ” 

. Polly suggested a preference for see¬ 
ing the French in her frock, rather 
than in a condition of undress, and 
after much coaxing she managed to get 
Mrs. Bryce into the next room. With 
all possible expedition, she made her 
morning toilette, flitting lightly about, 
and wondering what would happen next. 
Then, discovering that Mrs. Bryce’s 
maid had fallen into a fit of hysterics 
over the prospect of “ them mounseers 
a-comin’,” she took the maid’s place. 

By the time that they both were 
dressed, Mr. Bryce returned, with a 
good deal to tell. The whole place was 
in a grand commotion. An express had 
been despatched to General Moore at 
Dungeness Point, telling him of the 
news received from F'olkestone, and 
informing him that the brigade was 
alieady under arms. F'he volunteers 
had turned promptly out, also the sea 
fencibles ; and one and all were prepared 
to do and dare each his utmost in 
defence of home and country.* 

“Not a dull face to be seen, nor a 

frightened one, except-” declared 

Mr. Bryce, rubbing his hands, with a 
glance at the wan cheek of his usually 
lively wife. “All the world in high 
spiiits, specially the soldiers. Jack only 
hopes that nothing may turn back the 
fleet, ’lis time Napoleon should have a 
sharp lesson, he says. Heigho, Polly, 
you are as fresh as a rose this morning. 
Come, we’ll have our breakfast while we 
may. I see no need to starve out of 
compliment to the First Consul.” 

“And pray, sir, take me out after” 
implored Polly. 

“Nay, child, you’re safer in here. 
Perchance you’d be hurt in the bustle. 
Besides, it maybe, Jack will run in for a 
word, and he would be vexed to find you 
gone.” 

I his was a cogent argument, and 
Polly submitted. She roved about the 
room, looking much out of the window, 
and singing under her breath scraps 
from ballads of the day. First came— 

“ ‘ Our bugles sang truce, for the night- 
cloud had lowered, 

And the sentinel stars set their watch 
in the sky. 

And thousands had sunk on the ground, 
overpowered. 

The weary to sleep, and the wounded 
to die. 

* * * 


* This scare actually took place at the date and 
place and in the manner described. 
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“ ‘ Stay, stay with us—rest—thou art 
weary and worn ; 

And fain was their war-broken soldier 
to stay. 

But sorrow returned with the dawning 
of morn, 

And the voice in my dreaming ear 
melted away.’ ” 

Polly made a break here before her 
sweet voice took up another strain, more 
softly uttered :— 

‘‘When you’re parted, Polly Oliver, 
Parted from your own true love. 
Will you be true, Polly Oliver— 
True to your own true love ? 

“ Yes ; though the waves divide us. 
Yes ; wheresoever you rove, 

I’m ever your own little Polly— 
Ever your true true love.” 

She had altered it slightly, half by 
instinct, dropping the surname in the 
last verse. 

“ In truth, Polly, you seem mighty 
indifferent to Napoleon’s doings,” 
objected Mrs. Biyce; after which she 
inquired of her husband how they were 
to escape inland. 

“Why, that I do not precisely see,” 
Mr. Bryce answered, with exasperating 
satisfaction. “Everyman in the place 
will be wanted, and not a horse can be 
spared. Doubtless General Moore will 
arrange matters. I think ’tis needful 
that we should wait a while, and see 
what may happen. Depend on’t. Nelson 
has his eye upon the French fleet, and 
’tis a question in my mind whether they 
ever can get so far as e’en to the coast 
of England.” 

Mrs. Bryce recurred hysterically to 
her former assertion that the French 
might arrive at any moment. 

Hardly that, since ships must take 
time to go. But ’tis true they’ve 
signalled from Folkestone that the 
enemy’s boats had left Calais, and that 
the transports and ships at Ostend were 
also out and steering westerly. So, with 
this wind, they’ll probably be here in a 
few hours, if Nelson doesn’t cut them 
out on their way with his fleet. And I 
promise them, they'll have a right good 
reception if they come. Eh, Polly ? 
We’re making ready for ’em.” 

“ I can’t have you leave us again, 
not for no sort of consideration,” 
objected Mrs. Bryce. “Your duty, my 
dear, is to protect us. If the French 
come, what may Polly and I do ? ” 

“ They’ve a few small difficulties to 


surmount first,” Mr. Bryce remarked 
drily. “ ’Tis no case of walking quietly 
on shore. I’ll be back in good time, my 
dear, to protect you both, though, indeed, 
should the French arrive, my place 
would be in the ranks with others.” 

Mr. Br}^ce had not been in such 
excellent spirits for many a day. He 
was a quiet and meek-mannered little 
man commonly, but the prospect of a 
fight made him feel quite young again. 
When next he returned he carried a 
musket with supreme satisfaction. Few 
middle-aged men have not some rem¬ 
nants of boyhood in them, and all the 
boyhood in Mr. Bryce came that day to 
the surface. He studied his new weapon 
with glee, talking much to Polly of “fire¬ 
locks,” fingering daintily the touch- 
hole, showing her how the spark from 
the flint would set the gunpowder on fire, 
and foretelling the certain death of some 
unfortunate French conscript, forced to 
fight for Boney against his will. 

“ Nay, sir, but you need not kill him,” 
remonstrated Polly. “ Only fire at his 
limbs, pray, and we will nurse him till 
he is well again.” 

“I have writ a letter to your grand¬ 
mother, Polly,” Mrs. Bryce said, in 
quavering tones. “ Where is the wax ? 
I wish it fastened at once. I protest I’ve 
scarce strength to lift a penholder. But 
I’ve informed her we will go to Bath so 
soon as ever we may. I trust only that 
we’ll not be made prisoners for life, 
before ever we’re away from this.” 

Somewhat later, no furtlier news having 
reached them, Mr. Bryce again sallied 
forth, and this time he consented to take 
Polly, both of them promising to return 
to Mrs. Bryce, on the very first intima¬ 
tion that the invading fleet had been 
sighted. They had not walked far, 
wlien a man on horseback drew near at 
a quick trot. 

“’Tis himself!” Polly exclaimed, 
v/ith enthusiasm. Both she and Mr. 
Bryce knew well the soldierly figure, 
with its peerless ease and grace of 
bearing, and every line of those fine 
features was familiar to them. 

“All will now go well,” murmured 
Mr. Bryce. 

“The General! ’Tis the General, 
sir.” 

They stood still, and Moore, draw'ing 
rein sharply, sprang to the ground. He 
was well bespattered with mud, and he 
had the look of having ridden hard and 
fast. 

“ So,” he said, breaking into a smile 


which lighted up his whole face, “ so, 
’tis a false alarm this time ! ” 

Polly’s exclamation contained a note 
of something like disappointment. Mr. 
Bryce seemed more gratified than 
astonished. The General’s keen glance 
went from the one to the other. 

“Due to a mistaken signal,” he 
remarked briefly, “which the signal- 
officer at Folkestone understood to mean 
what it did not mean. The French 
transports have not left their stations, 
either at Calais or at Ostend.” 

“ And 3^ou, sir, were at Dungeness 
Point,” observed Mr. Bryce. “Youmust 
have ridden thence at a great speed.” 

“At full gallop the entire distance. 
My horse, poor fellow, is, I fear, the 
worse. Not this one; I have mounted 
another. But the alarm is scarce a 
subject for regret. The spirit displayed 
on all sides has been of the best.” 

“ Will Napoleon really come, think 
you, sir?” asked Polly, half shy, half 
brave. 

“ If his intention be to come before the 
winter, he has little time to lose,” Moore 
answered courteously, also with a touch 
of reserve, for privately he had not much 
faith in the threatened invasion. 

“And you think he may do so, sir, 
in very truth ? ” 

“ He may doubtless make the attempt, 
if he choose. The question is rather,— 
what will he gain by it ? It would seem 
that Government has greater appre¬ 
hension of invasion now than awhile 
since. Three more regiments join me 
next Tuesday.” 

“’Tis better to be over-careful than 
under-careful,” suggested Mr. Bryce. 

“ And the stronger front we present, 
the less likely are we to be attacked. 
But 1 must away. Sir David Dundas 
will be arriving soon. My compliments 
to Mrs. Bryce. She is not, I hope, the 
worse for this alarm.” 

“ Somewhat shaken, sir ; but we will 
return to cheer her up. She proposes 
flight to Bath for safety.” 

“ She might perhaps go to a worse 
place,” remarked the General, as he 
mounted and rode off, with a parting 
salute. 

“ Well, Polly ? ” said Mr. Bryce, when 
they had watched him out of sight. 

“Well, sir?” echoed Polly, in arch 
tones. 

“ The false alarm, at least has served 
to show of what metal some folks are 
made,” said Mr. Biy^ce drily. 

(To he continued.) 


Bread and milk for invalids should be 
made by crumbling the bread into a basin, 
pouring the boiling milk over it and warming 
it through on the fire in an enamelled sauce¬ 
pan. Care should be taken that there arc no 
lumps or hard crusts. 

When a head of long hair has to be 
washed, the hair should be first plaited and 
the scalp washed carefully, then the hair 
washed separately unplaited. This saves 
many tangles and loss of both hair and 
temper. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Flowers cut or picked in the early morning 
last much longer than those gathered later in 
the day, and, if they are to be sent by post, 
should be placed in water for a short time 
before being packed. 

When having hair shampooed at a hair¬ 
dresser’s, be careful to shut your mouth and 
breathe as little as possible while stooping 
over the marble basin. Otherwise you run 
great risk of illness by inhaling sewer gas from 
the waste pipe which should not be, but is 
sometimes, connected with a drain. 


Stair-carpets should occasionally be taken 
up, the steps cleaned, and the carpet replaced 
so that what was on the edge of a step before 
should be now in the middle. Carpets treated 
this way will last much longer and not look 
shabby so soon. 

A coal-scuttle should be kept by the 
kitchen fireplace to hold sifted cinders, and if 
these are damped and put on where there is a 
good coal fire, they make a fierce hot fire and 
save the coals ; but they should be well damped 
with clean water just before using. 
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ABOUT PEGGY SAVILLE. 


By JESSIE ^lANSERGH (Mrs. G. dc Horne Vaizcy), Author of “ Sisters Three,” etc. 


CHAPTER X. 

LTHOUGH Frau- 
lein had charge 
over the girls’ 
education, Mr. 
Asplin reserved 
to himself the 
right of super¬ 
intending their 
studies and 
dictating their 
particular di¬ 
rection. He 
was so accus¬ 
tomed to train¬ 
ing boys for a 
definite end 
that he had no 
patience with 
the ordinary 
aimless routine 
of a girl’s 
school course, 
and in the case 
of his daugh¬ 
ters had care¬ 
fully provided for their different abilities 
and tastes. Esther was a born student, 
a clear-headed, hard-thinking girl, who 
took a delight in wrestling with Latin 
verbs and in solving problems in Euclid, 
while she had little or no artistic faculty. 
He put her through much the same 
course as his own boys, gave her half 
an hour’s private lesson on unoccupied 
afternoons, and cut down the two hours’ 
practising on the piano to a bare thirty 
minutes. Esther had pleaded to give 
up music altogether, on the ground that 
she had neitlier love nor skill for this 
accomplishment, but to this the Vicar 
would not agree. 

“You have already spent much time 
over it, and have passed the worst of 
the drudgery; it would be folly to lose 
all you have learnt,” he said. “You 
may not wish to perform in public, but 
there are many other ways in which 
your music ma}'’ be useful. In time to 
come you would be sorry if you could 
not read an accompaniment to a song, 
play bright airs to amuse children, or 
hymn tunes to help in a service. Half 
an hour a day will keep up what you 
have learned, and so much time you 
must manage to spare.” 

With Mellicent the case was almost 
exactly opposite. It was a waste of 
time trying to teach her mathematics, 
she had not sufficient brain power to 
grasp them, and if she succeeded in 
learning a proposition by heart like a 
parrot, it was only to collapse into 
helpless tears and protestations when 
the letters were altered, and, as it 
seemed to her, the whole argument 
changed thereby. 

Fraulein protested that it was im¬ 
possible to teach Mellicent to reason, 
but the Vicar was loath to give up his 
pet theory that girls should receive the 


same hard mental training as their 
brothers. Fie declared that if the girl 
were weak in this direction, it was all 
the more necessary that she should be 
trained, and volunteered to take her 
in hand for half an hour daily to 
see what could be done. Fraulein 
accepted this offer with a chuckle of 
satisfaction, and the Vicar went on with 
the lessons several weeks, patiently 
plodding over the same ground without 
making the least impression on poor 
Mellicent’s brain, until there came one 
happy never-to-be-forgotten morning 
when Algebra and Euclid went spinning 
up to the ceiling, and he jumped 
from the table with a roar of helpless 
laughter. 

“Oh, baby! bab }'-1 this is past all 
bearing 1 We might try for a century, 
and never get any further. I cannot 
waste any more time.” Then, seeing 
the large tears gathering, he framed the 
pretty face in his hands, and looked 
at it with a tender smile. “ Never mind, 
darling! there are better things in this 
world than being clever and learned. 
You will be our little house-daughter ; 
help mother with her work, and play 
and sing to father when he is tired in 
the evening. Work hard at your music, 
learn how to manage a house, to sew 
and mend, and cook, and you will have 
nothing to regret. A woman who can 
make a home has done more than many 
scholars.” 

So it came to pass that Mellicent 
added the violin to her accomplishments, 
and was despatched to her own room to 
practise exercises, while her elder sister 
wrestled with problems and equations. 

When Peggy Saville arrived, henj was 
a fresh problem, for Fraulein reported 
that the good child could not add ffve 
and six together without tapping them 
over on her finger; was as ignorant of 
geography as a little heathen, and had 
so little ear for music that she could not 
sing “ Rule Britannia ” without branch¬ 
ing off into “ God save the Queen.” 
But when it came to poetr}^!—Fraulein 
held up her hands in admiration. It 
was absolutely no effort to that child to 
remember, her eyes seemed to flash 
down the page, and the lines were her 
own, and as she repeated them her 
face shone, and her voice thrilled with 
such passionate delight that Esther and 
Mellicent had been known to shed tears 
at the sound of words which had fallen 
dead and lifeless from their own lips. And 
at composition, how original she was ! 
What a relief it was to find so great a 
contrast to other children ! When it was 
the life of a great man which should 
be written, Esther and Mellicent began 
their essays as ninety-nine out of a 
hundred school-girls would do, with a 
flat and obvious statement of birth, 
birth-place, and parentage, but Peggy 
disdained such commonplace methods, 
and dashed headlong into the heart of 


her subject with a high-flown sentiment, 
or a stirring assertion which at once 
arrested the reader’s interest. And it 
was the same with whatever she wrote ; 
she had the power of investing the 
dullest subject with charm and bright¬ 
ness. FYaulein could not say too much 
of Peggy’s powers in this direction, and 
the Vicar’s eye brightened as he listened. 
He asked eagerly to be allowed to see 
the girl’s MS. book, and summoned his 
wife from pastry-making in the kitchen 
to hear the three or four essays which it 
contained. 

“What do you think of those for a 
girl of fourteen ? There’s a pupil for 
you ! If she were only a boy! Such 
dash—such spirit—such a gift of words ! 
Do you notice her adjectives ? Ex¬ 
aggerated, no doubt, and over-abundant, 
but so apt, so true, so strong! That 
child can write : she has the gift. She 
ought to turn out an author of no mean 
rank.” 

“ Oh, dear me ! I hope not. I hope 
she will marr}^ a nice, kind man who 
will be good to her, and have too much 
to do looking after her children to waste 
her time writing stories,” cried Mrs. 
Asplin, who adored a good novel when 
she could get hold of one, but harboured 
a prejudice against all womon-authors 
as strong-minded creatures, who lived 
in lodgings, and sported short hair, inky 
fingers, and a pen behind the ear. 
Mariquita Saville was surely destined 
for a happier fate. “When a woman 
can live her own romance, why need 
she trouble her head about inventing 
others! ” 

Her husband looked at her with a 
quizzical smile. 

“Even the happiest life is not all 
romance, dear. It sometimes seems 
unbearably prosaic, and then it is a 
relief to lose oneself in fiction. You 
can’t deny that! I seem to have a 
remembrance of seeing someone I know 
seated in a big chair before this very fire 
devouring a novel and a Newtown 
pippin together on more Saturday after¬ 
noons than I could number.” 

“Tuts! ” said his wife, and blushed 
a rosy red, which made her look ridicu¬ 
lously young and pretty. Saturday 
afternoon was her holiday-time of the 
week, and she had not yet outgrown her 
school-girl love of eating apples as an 
accompaniment to an interesting book, 
but how aggravating to be reminded 
of her weakness just at this moment of 
all others! “ What an inconvenient 

niemory you have,” she said complain- 
” Can’t a poor body indulge in 
a little innocent recreation without 
having it brought up against her in 
argument ever afterwards. And I 
thought we were talking about Peggy! 
What is at the bottom of this excite¬ 
ment ? I know you have some plan in 
your head.” 

“I mean to see that she reads good 
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books, and only books that will help, 
and not hinder her progress ! The rest 
will come in time. She must learn 
before she can teach, have some ex¬ 
perience of her own before she can 
imagine the experiences of others; but 
writing is Peggy’s gift, and she has 
been put in my charge. I must try to 
give her the right training.” 

From that time forward Mr. Asplin 
studied Peggy with a special interest, 
and a few evenings later a conversation 
took place among the young people 
which confirmed him in his conclusion 
as to her possibilities. Lessons were 
over for the day, and girls and boys 
were amusing themselves in the drawing¬ 
room, while Mr. Asplin read the 
Spectator, and his wife knitted stockings 
by the fire. Mellicent was embroidering 
a prospective Christmas present, an 
occupation which engaged her leisure 
hours from March to December; Esther 
was reading, and Peggy was supposed 
to be writing a letter, but was, in realit}^ 
talking incessantly, with her elbows 
planted on the table, and her face 
supported on her clasped hands. She 
wore a bright pink frock, which gave a 
tinge of colour to the pale face, her hair 
was unbound from the tight pig-tail 
and tied with a ribbon on the nape of 
lier neck, from which it fell in smooth 
heavy waves to her waist. It was one 
of the moments when her companions 
realised with surprise that Peggy could 
look astonishingly pretty upon occasion, 
and Oswald, from the sofa, and Max 
and Bob, from the opposite side of the 
table, listened to her words with all the 
more attention on that account. 

She was discussing the heroine of a 
book which they had been reading in 
turns, pointing out the inconsistencies 
in her behaviour, and expatiating on 
the superior manner in which she— 
Mariquita—would have behaved had 
positions been reversed. Then the boys 
liad described their own imaginary 
conduct under the trying circumstances, 
drawing forth peals of derisive laughter 
from the feminine audience, and the 
question had finally drifted from “ What 
would you do?” to “ What would you 
be ? ” with the result that each one was 
eager to expatiate on his own pet 
schemes and ambitions. 

“ I should like to come out first in all 
England in the Local Examinations, 
get my degree of M.A., and be a teacher 
in a large Pligh School,” said Esther 
solemnly. ” At Christmas and Easter I 
would come home and see my friends, 
and in summer time I’d go abroad and 
travel, and rub up my languages. Of 
course, what I should like best would be 
to be head mistress of Girton, but I 
could not expect that to come for a good 
many years. I must be content to work 
my way up, and I shall be quite happy 
wherever I am, so long as 1 am 
teaching.” 

“ Poor old Esther ! and she will wear 
spectacles, and black alpaca dresses, 
and woollen mittens on her hands! 
Can’t I see her! ” cried Max, throwing 
back his head with one of the cheeiy 
bursts of laughter which brought his 
mother’s eyes upon him with a flash of 
adoring pride. “ Now there’s none of 


that overweening ambition about me. 

I could bear up if I never saw an 
improving book again. What / would 
like would be for some benevolent old 
millionaire to take a fancy to me, and 
adopt me as his heir. I feel cut out to 
be a country gentleman and march 
about in gaiters and knickerbockers, 
looking after the property, don’t you 
know, and interviewing my tenants. I’d 
be strict with them, but kind at the 
same time; look into all their grievances, 
and put them right whenever I could. 
Pd make it a model place before I’d 
done with it, and all the people would 
adore me. That’s my ambition, and a 
very good one it is too; I defy anyone to 
have a better.” 

“ I should like to marry a very rich man 
with a big moustache, and a beautiful 
house in London with a fireplace in the 
hall,” cried Mellicent fervently. “ I 
should have carriages and horses, and 
a diamond necklace and three children ; 
Valentine Roy—that should be the boy 
—and Hildegarde and Ermyntrude, the 
girls, and they should have golden hair 
like Rosalind, and blue eyes, and never 
wear anything but white, and big silk 
sashes. I’d have a housekeeper to look 
after the dinners and things, and a 
governess for the children, and never do 
anything myself except give orders and 
go out to parties. I’d be the happiest 
woman that ever lived.” 

Lazy Oswald smiled in complacent 
fashion. 

“And the fattest I Dearie me, 
wouldn’t you be a tub I I don’t know 
that I have any special ambition. I 
mean to get my degree if I can, and 
then persuade the governor to send me 
a tour round the world. I like moving 
about, and change and excitement, and 
travelling is good fun if you avoid the 
fag, and provide yourself with introduc¬ 
tions to the right people. I know a 
fellow who went off for a year and had 
no end of a time ; people put him up at 
their houses, and got up balls and 
dinners for his benefit, and he never 
had to rough it a bit. I could put in a 
year or two in that way uncommonly 
well.” 

Rob had been wriggling on his chair 
and scowling in his wild-bear fashion 
all the while Oswald was speaking, 
and at the conclusion he relieved his 
feelings by kicking out recklessly 
beneath the table, with the result that 
Peggy sat up suddenly with a “ My foot, 
my friend I Curb your enthusiasm!” 
which made him laugh, despite his 
annoyance. 

“But it’s such bosh!” he cried 
scornfully. “It makes me sick to hear 
a fellow talk such nonsense. Balls and 
dinners—faugh ! If that’s your idea of 
happiness, why not settle down in 
London and be done with it! That’s 
the place for you ! I’d give my ears to 
go round the world, but I wouldn’t 
thank you to go with a dress suit and a 
valet; I’d want to rough it, to get right 
out of the track of civilisation and taste 
a new life; to live with the Bedouin in 
their tents as some of those artist 
fellows have done, or make friends with 
a tribe of savages. Magnificent! I’d 
keep a note-book with an account of all 


I did, and all the strange plants and 
flowers and insects I came across, and 
write a book when I came home. I’d a 
lot rather rough it in Africa that lounge 
about Piccadilly in a frock coat and tall 
hat.” Robert sighed at the hard pros¬ 
pect which lay before him as the son of 
a noble house, then looked across the 
table with a smile : “ And what says the 
fair Mariquita ? What rote in life is she 
going to patronise when she comes to 
years of discretion ? ” 

Peggy nibbled the end of her pen and 
stared into space. 

“ I’ve not quite decided,” she said 
slowly. “I should like to be either an 
author or an orator, but I’m not sure 
which. I think, on the whole, an orator, 
because then you could watch the effect 
of your words. It is not possible, of 
course, but what I should like best 
would be to be the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, or some great dignitary of 
the Church. Oh, just imagine it! To 
stand up in the pulpit and see the dim 
cathedral before one, and the faces 
of the people looking up, white and 
solemn. . . I’d stand waiting until the 
roll of the organ died away and there 
was a great silence ; then I would look 
at them, and say to myself— ‘ A thou¬ 
sand people, two thousand people, and 
for half an hour they are in my power. 

I can make them think as I will, see 
as I will, feel as I will. They are 
mine! I am their leader.’—I cannot 
imagine anything in the world more 
splendid than that! I should choose to 
be the most wonderful orator that was 
ever known, and people would come 
from all over the world to hear me, and 
I would say beautiful things in beautiful 
w’ords, and see the answer in their faces, 
and meet the flash in the eyes looking 
up into mine. Oh—h ! if it could only— 
only be true ; but it can’t, you see. I 
am a girl, and if I try to do anything in 
public I am as nervous as a rabbit, and 
can only squeak, squeak, squeak in a tiny 
little voice that would not reach across 
the room. I had to recite at a prize¬ 
giving at school once, and, my dears, it 
was a lamentable failure ! I was only 
audible to the first three rows, and 
when it was over, I simply sat down 
and howled, and my knees shook. Oh, 
dear, the very recollection unpowers 
me! So I think, on the wiiole, I shall 
be an authoress, and let my pen be my 
sceptre. From my quiet fireside,” cried 
Peggy, with a sudden assumption of the 
Mariquita manner, and a swing of the 
arms which upset a vase of chrysan¬ 
themums, and sent a stream of water 
flowing over the table—“from my 
quiet fireside I will sway the hearts of 
men-” 

“My plush cloth! Oh, bad girl, 
—my new plush cloth ! You dreadful 
Peggy, what will I do with you ! ” 
Mrs. Asplin rushed forward to mop with 
her handkerchief and lift the dripping 
flowers to a place of safety, while Peggy 
rolled up her eyes with an expression of 
roguish impenitence. 

“ Dear Mrs. Asplin, it was not I, it 
was that authoress. She was evolving 
her plots. . . Pity the eccentricities of 
the great! ” 

{To he continued.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

Hkrmia. —We have never seen nor heard of cancer 
occurring in a girl of eighteen. The earliest age at 
which vve have seen cancer of the breast was twenty- 
four. The disease is exceedingly rare before thirty- 
five. You have probably got a simple swelling. 
Go to a surgeon and ask his advice. Possibly a 
trivial operation may be needed to remove the 
lump. 

Af.v Tante.— AVhat is your work ? This is the first 
question to ask anyone who is troubled with rough¬ 
ness of the arms. We would have been pleased if 
you had given us a description of the roughness of 
which you complain. Roughness above the elbows 
may be due to so many causes. If there is nothing 
to see upon your arm, no spots or patches, but 
simply a slight scaliness of the arm, wash the place 
in warm w.ater and soap, and then smear on a very 
little lanoline or simple ointment. 

Complexion. — i. Wo have published many long 
“Answers” on the subject of face-spots. In last 
year’s volume you will find a very long account of 
“acne” in an answer to “Fair Isabel.” In 1896 
we published an article on face-spots. You should 
read these and they will tell you practically all that 
you require. The little article on the complexion, 
recently published, will also help you.—2. The 
soap that you mention is made for household and 
not for toilet use. We strongly dissuade you from 
using it for washing your face. 

Tiger. —We are always pleased to answer questions 
about the feet and hands, for the subject has great 
fascination for us. The cause and treatment of 
flat-foot are well understood; but it is far more 
easy to prevent the feet from becoming flat, than it 
is to restore the natural arch of the foot after it 
has once been broken down. The causes of flat- 
foot are numerous. Occupations which necessitate 
prolonged standing. How often we see flat-foot in 
policemen. Occupations in which you sit down all 
day. The office clerk is generally flat-footed. 
^Yeakness of the muscles of the legs, whether part 
of a general weakness or not, is another cause. 
Lastly, and vastly the most important cause of all 
is ill-fitting foot-gear. We do not believe that flat- 
foot would ever occur if people did not wear boots 
or shoes. If your boots are very well made, and do 
not bend at tlie waist, but are flexible in the toes, 
they will not produce flat-foot. But by far the 
greater number of boots bend in the waist only, 
the result is, that the centre of the foot, whore 
nature intended that but little movement should 
take place, is the only part of the civilised foot 
which is free to bend. Its joints are dragged open 
at every step, the tendons and ligaments give 
way, the arch collapses and the foot becomes quite 
flat. To treat flat-foot, get boots which fit well, 
and which are prevented from bending in the centre 
by being stiffened with a steel waist. Pads are 
often used for this complaint. The pads are shaped 
like a division of an orange and are placed in the 
boots to supijort the instep. If they fit and are 
comfortable they are useful. If, as is usually the 
case, they do not fit, they cause extreme discomfort 
and do great harm. Walking on tip-toe for half 
an hour a day, without boots or shoes on, will help 
to strengthen the foot and relieve the flatness. 
Walking, running and jumping, are excellent 
exercises for the relief or flat-foot. Skipping is 
a pleasant and useful pastime for flat-footed girls. 


Forget-me-not. —i. We arc much pleased to hear 
that your daughter’s hair has improved from using 
the wash. Continue to wash her hair once a week 
with the boracic acid. After having washed and 
dried her hair rub a little sulphur ointment into the 
scalp. It is useless to apply the ointment to the 
hair itself.—2. Your second question is rather dif¬ 
ficult to answer. Your daughter is certainly suffer¬ 
ing from blepharitis—a most intractable disease. 
The treatment that you are carrying out is the best 
we know ; but we would suggest that she should 
bathe her eyes twice a day in warm solution of 
bicarbonate of soda (5 grains to the ounce). In 
your daughter’s case it is probable that something 
more than lotions and ointments is needed. It is 
well worth your while to consult an ophthalmic 
surgeon. The longer the disease has lasted the 
more difficult it is to cure. You should attend to 
the general health of your daughter and feed her 
well. 

FIesperus. —Do not feed your children on condensed 
milk alone. If you continue to do so you will have 
five rickety children to look after. Cow’s milk 
diluted with fresh barley water is the best artificial 
food (excluding asses’ milk which is very expen¬ 
sive) for infants. The elder children may be allowed 
to eat much the same as you do your:elf. It is 
always well to let children have plenty of milk 
even when they can digest ordinary adult diet. 
Give the child with “weak legs” a little cream 
with her milk. 

Ursula. —i. A pale swollen tongue is a symptom of 
many complaints. Usually it denotes indigestion, 
constipation or anaimia. It is constantly present 
in atonic and amylaceous dyspepsia.—2. Ihe in¬ 
cubation period ol mumps is rather variable. It is 
usually from two to three weeks. 

Roly Poly. —i. The usual expedient adopted to cure 
children from the habit of biting their nails is to 
dip their fingers into tincture of aloes or solution of 
alum. If you cannot cure yourself of the habit by 
rational means, you might try one of these mea¬ 
sures ; but surely a girl of seventeen can restrain 
herself from such a habit. It is a very silly trick 
to get accustomed to, for it interferes with the 
proper development of the nails, and, conse¬ 
quently, spoils the look of the hands.—2. Clean 
your nails well and rub a very little lanoline into 
them. 

Janet.— Go to an ophthalmic surgeon and get your 
eyes seen to at once. If taken in time squint is 
usually cured without operation. 

Miriam. —AVe cannot too strongly insist upon the 
foolishness of taking patent medicines. How any¬ 
one can trifle with her health in this way we cannot 
conceive. When you take patent medicine, what 
arc you doing.? You are throwing into your blood 
a decoction of which you know nothing. You are 
feeding yourself upon drugs which, for all you know, 
may poison you. And wh.at do you take these drugs 
for ? Oh, for a headache, or for biliousness ! And 
yet you have no stronger authority for taking the 
stuff for your ailment than the assurance of the 
company who sells the medicine. Of course wc 
know that most patent medicines are inert; but 
only this morning a case is related in the news¬ 
papers of a woman who died from taking some¬ 
body’s pills. Give up your silly habit of taking 
drugs at all. If you were not careless with your 
health you would probably not be suffering from 
your present troubles. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Soldier’s Friend.— The Royal Artillery College 
IS at Woolwich. The Royal School of Militarv 
Engineering is at Chatham. AVe do not quite 
comprehend your question. The candidate woukl 
have to pass the entrance examination, of 
course. 

Fiancee. —At a reception after a two o’clock wedding 
the refreshments would consist of tea, coffee, or iced 
coffee, cups of any kind you may like ; sandwiches, 
jellies, blancmanges, trifles, ices, cake, bread and 
butter; plenty of flowers, and the wedding-cake. 
You could have some tiny tables arranged about 
the room, but the refreshments are what are called 
exactly like a large afternoon tea. 
Ihe bride’s father provides carriages for the bride 
and the family in the house. Her bridesmaids 
should meet her at the church, and if needful a 
carriage should be provided for their return ; but 
it is not customary to provide any for the guests, 
unless the church be at a great distance off. In 
this case it is better to invite the guests to the 
reception only, but this is optional. You would 
take your father’s left arm to walk up the aisle, 
and you return in the same carriage that brought 
you, unless the bridegroom should possess a carriage 
of his own, when the bride sometimes returns 111 
that, but not always. 

Maiiel.-F ora mayor’s reception held in the evening 
you and your husband should both wear evening 
dress. The lady mayoress generally receives her 
guests, and you should give your names to the 
servant who announces you, and then go forward 
and shake hands. 

King’s Daughters ” form an order of 

Christian service, which was first founded in America, 

where it has over 200,000 members. It has now 
been made international. The branch for Great 
Britain was formed in 1891. The object of the 
Order is to develop spiritual life and to stimulate 
Christian activity by creating a world-wide sister¬ 
hood of service among all women who are doing 
anything to uplift humanity. Their badge is a 
small silver cross, bearing the initials of their 
watchword—“ In His Name.” It is now worn all 
over the world. In all 400,000 men, women, and 
children have taken the little cross as the outward 
symbol of their pledge of love and service for 
sake, and there are more than 1,000 
different lines of work carried out by the Order. 
It was founded by ten women in New York City 
on January 13th, 1886, and its progress may bo 
considered quite unique, as it is one of the most 
remarkable of the great religious societies of the 
day. In England the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer 
^ Miss M. .Stuart, 17, Morpeth Alansious, A^ictoria 
Street, London, S.AV., from whom all information 
can be obtained. 

IvOWENA. Hie personal property of an unmarried 
sister would be equally divided between mother, 
brothers, and sisters ; but if the father were living, 
the whole would go to him. Real property would all 
go to the eldest brother, unless there were a father, 
when it would all go to him. You will find all 
about intestates’ estates in Whitaker's Almanack, 
from which we take the above. 

Clematis. —The word “Beryl” is i>ronounccd as 
having two syllables — Ber-ril ; and the word 
“ minx ” is pronounced as spelt—minks. 

Isabel.— February 13th, 1847, was a .Saturday. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS COMPETITION. 


THE GIRL’S OWN 

The sixth and last instalment of questions 
in this instructive Competition is given heloiv. 
Full details as to prizes and certificates of 
merit appeared on page 14. 

Questions 61-72. 

61. Is what is known as the poisonous upas 
tree of Java a fact or a hoax ? 

62. AA^hat is the best way of treating a 
fiinting fit ? 

* * * * 

63. AVhat public punishment was once in 
use in England for scolding women ? 

* * 

64. AVhat was the origin of the phrase 
“ The AVise Fools of Gotham ” 


65. Is length of life greater now than it 
used to be ? 

* * * * 

66. Of what literary work has it been said 
that it is “ perhaps the only book about which 
the educated minority has come over to the 
opinion of the common people ? ” 

* sH * * 

67. \A"ho was the young B'ellow of Oxford 
who, during the latter half of last century, 
eloped with a banker’s daughter and came in 
the end to be Lord Chancellor of England ? 

* 5ft 

68. AVhat jdant was introduced early in the 
seventeenth century into this country as an 
ornamental plant but is now a favourite 
vegetable ? 

5ft 5;t :lt ^ 

69. AVho was the father of English Cathedral 
music ? 


70. AVhat may fairly claim to be the greatest 
work of imagination in the world ? 

* 5ft 

71. AVhat Scottish sovereign, looking out 
of the window of the prison in which he was 
once confined, caught sight for the first time 
of the lady whom he afterwards married ? 

* 5ft m 

72. How many different kinds of clouds may 
be seen floating in the sky ? 

Ihe answers to the above questions, Nos. 
O1-72, together with the answers to question.s 
49-60, which appeared on page 135, must be 
sent in on or before B'ebruary 24, 1899. 

Addre.ss to The Editor, The Girl’s Own 
Paper Office, 56, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C., and at the left-hand top corner of the 
envelope or wrapper wiite the words OuES- 
TioNS Competition.” 
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THE FAIRY GOVERNESS. 

A MUSICAL STORY. 

Written and Composed by Herbert Harraden. 


Characters : 


Hyacinthia . 
Fairy Governess . 
Flibbie . 

Alice 


The Fairy of the Dell. 
(Elderly looking). 

An Elf. 

A IMortal Child. 


Fairies and Elves in attendance on Hyacinthia (but these can be 
dispensed with). 

Introduction: Play the Accompaniment of No. 3 for the Intro¬ 
duction. 

Scene: A Dell. 

Enter Fairy Governess. 


No. 1. 


SAD AND SORROWFUL. 

(SONG.— Governess.) 





Gov. {sitting down). Ah ! it is a cruel punishment! Once I was 
a mortal child, but that was years ago, and when I came into 
Hyacinth Dell I was made a Fairy, and was appointed 
Governess to the most trying and perverse Elf in all Fairy 
Land. I don’t dare to think that / was as trying and perverse 
to my Governess. She told me that this Dell was enchanted, 
and forbade me to enter it, and only when it was too late 
did I regret my disobedience. Here comes my precious pupil. 


Enter Flibbie. 

Gov. Now, Flibbie, late again! You are always unpunctual. 

It is very wrong to be unpunctual. Come here at once ! 

Flib. {slyly). Please, Governess, is it worse to be unpunctual than 
disobedient ? .. 

Gov. Whatever you do that is not right is wrong. 

Flib. That is rather an artful answer. 
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Gov. How dare you speak to me like that ? 

Fub. {laughs slyly). 

Gov. Don’t laugh 1 

Flib. {serious\. I’m not laughing. 

Gov. But you were laughing. And how many times have I told you 
not to twiddle your thumbs ? 

Flib. I really don’t know, Governess; it never occurred to me 
to count. 

Gov. We will commence Avitli History. How was William Rufus 
killed ? 

Flib. With an an*ow. 

Gov. There’s a good Flibbie ! You see you cau be good if you 
try. And who killed him ? 

Flib. A sparrow. 

Gov. A spaiTow ? 

Flib. Yes, Governess. said the sparrow, with my bow and 

arrow.” Shakespeare! 

Gov. But I was asking about William Rufus. 

Flib. Oh, I beg vour pardon. Governess, I thought you were asking 
about Cock Robin. Of course, William Rufus was killed by Sir 
Walter Squirrel. 

Gov. “ Sir Walter” is right, Flibbie, but not “ Squirrel.” 

Flib. Oh, I beg your pardon, Governess, I saw one on that oak-tree, 
and it diverted my thoughts. Of course, it was Sir Walter 
Tyrrel. 

Gov. Quite right, Flibbie. And why was William called Rufus ? 

Flib. On account of the colour of his hair. 

Gov. And what colour was his hair ? 

Flib. Blue; and he had a big beard of the same colour, and hs had 
ever so many wives, and he cut off their heads, and, and— 
hung them up in the drawing-room, and locked the door— 
and- 

Gov. No, no, Flibbie! You are thinking of Blue Beard. AVhat 
colour was the hair of William Rufus ? 

Flib. Green. 

Gov. No. 

Flib. Magenta. 

Gov. No. 

Flib. Vandyke brown. 

Gov. No. 

Flib. Crimson lake. 

Gov. Oh, Flibbie, how trying you are ! 

Flib. Pink. 

Gov. No. 

Flib. Vermilion. 

Gov. No. 

Flib. I recollect, now. Red. 

Gov. Quite right, Flibbie. 

Flib. And for this reason the boys at school called him “ Carrots.” 


Gov. I don’t think that’s in history, Flibbie. 

Flib. Then, please. Governess, I think it ought to be. 

Gov. Now for Geography. What is an Island ? 

Flib. An Island is a piece of water surrounded by land. 

Gov. Oh, Flibbie, how can you be so irritating.? I must insist 
upon knowing what an Island is. 

Flib. Don’t you "know.? As you are a Governess, you ought to 
know. 

Gov. Of course I know, but I want you to tell me what an Island is, 
so that / may know that you know. 

Flib. An Island is a piece of land surrounded by water. 

Gov. Quite right I Why didn’t you say that at first ? 

Flib. Didn’t I : 

Gov. Flibbie, you know you didn’t. What is .Sheffield celebrated for ? 

Flib. For the crocodiles that infest its shores. 

Gov. Flibbie, your behaviour is shameful. 

Flib. Oh, I beg your pardon, Governess, that’s the answer to 
“ What is the Nile celebrated for ? ” Sheffield is celebrated 
for its cutlets. 

Gov. For its cutlets ? 

Flib. I beg your pardon. Governess, I meant cutlery. 

Gov. And now for Grammar. What is Grammar ? 

Flib. A nuisance. 

Gov. I don’t want your opinion of Grammar, Flibbie, I want your 
definition of it. 

Flib. Please, Governess, I cannot give my definition of it, but I can 
give Webster’s. 

Gov. Very well, Flibbie. 

Flib. Grammar is “ the science of language ; the theory of human 
speech ; the study of forms of speech, and their relations to one 
another.” 

Gov. Very good indeed, Flibbie. Now, what is a Conjunction ? 

Flib. It is a place where different lines of railways meet. Tliere’s 
one at Clapham. 

Gov. No, Flibbie, you are thinking of a Junction. What is a 
Conjunction ?' 

Flib. Oh, I beg your pardon I A Conjunction is “ a connective or 
connecting word ; an indeclinable word which serves to unite 
sentences, clauses of a sentence, or words.” Also Webster. 
And, please. Governess, there is a little point of grammar that 
has always puzzled me. Will you kindly explain it ? 

Gov. Certainly, Flibbie. What is it ? 

Flib. Is it correct to say “ Four and seven Is twelve,” or, “Four and 
seven are twelve ” ? 

Gov. Why, of course, Flibbie, it is correct to say “ Four and seven 
are twelve.” 

Flib. {laughing). Please, Governess, I’m sure it isn’t, for four and 
seven are eleven. I caught you there I 

Gov. AVas there ever such an imp ! Now for Spelling. 


No. 2. SPELLING DUET. 

(Governess and Flibbie.) 
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Fliu. Please, Governess, I’m tired of lessons. Take me for a little walk. 
Gov. Very well, Flibbie, but you must try to walk slower. I am 
not so active as you arc. 

Fj.ir. I’ll try, Governess. [Aside) Won’t I lead her a dance! 
That’s all. 


Gov. Come along, then! 

Exeunt Governess and Fljbuie. 
Enter Alice. 


No. 3. “I’M NOT TO DO THIS.” 

(.SONG.— Alice.) 
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THE FAIRY 


Alice (looking off). But who is this coming so slowly along ? She 
certainly looks as if she wanted stirring up a bit. 

Enter Governess. Alice retires to the back and listens. 

Gov. (sittmg down). I seem to get weaker and weaker and more 
th-ed every day. I’m sure it is hard enough to have to take 
Flibbie out for a walk, for he goes so hist on purpose, as he 
knows that I am obliged to keep up with him; but when it 
comes to have to run after him, it is intolerable. Of course, if 
he gets into mischief, I get into trouble for it; and as he is 
always getting into mischief, on purpose, I am always getting 
into trouble. He’s run away and hidden himself somewhere. 
I’ve hunted for him high and low, and it’s almost time for his 
Fuclid lesson. Oh, dear me! Who’d be a Governess, a 
miserable Governess! 

Alice (coming fonvard). Oh, tell me that I have not heard rightly. 
Tell me that you are not a Governess. 

Gov. (rising). A mortal child ! Unhappy One ! Why, oh, why did 
you venture into Hyacinth Dell. I ain a Governess—a Fairy 
Governess. 

Alice. Then what my Governess told me was true ! Why didn’t I 
believe her } 

Gov. What did she tell you } 

Alice. She told me that this Dell was enchanted, and forbade me 
to enter it. 


GOVERNESS. 


Gov. History repeats itself. It was the same in my case. 

Alice. She told me of a child called Alice—and my name is Alice, 
too and how the other Alice lived with her parents in Ivy 
Hall, where we are all living now; and my Governess told me 
how the other Alice disobeyed her Governess and came into 
this Dell, and how her parents never saw her again, and how 
they both died broken-hearted, for she was their only child, and 
was very dear to them. But I only laughed at her. 

Gov. Poor child ! There will be no more laughter for you. I am 
that other Alice. 

Enter Flibbie. 

Flib. Oh, there you are, Governess ! I’ll report you for leavinf^ me 
during school time. 

Gov. (to Alice). This is my pupil. 

Yhiii. (seemg Ayicy). Who’s this.? What’s this.? AWiy, it’s a 
* moital child! Oh, naughty, naughty! Haven’t you put your 
foot into it! (dancing round her). What fun, what fun ! 
Alice. Oh, let me go ! (To Governess) Help me to get away. 

Enter Hyacinthia ivith Attendants. 

Hva. No, Alice, that cannot be. 

Alice (to Hyacinthia). Who 2^xeyou ? 

Flibbie seats himself at the side and silently expresses his delio'ht 
during the following Trio. ^ 


No. 4. 


THE PUNISHMENT. 


(TRIO.— Hyacinthia, Fairy Governess, and Alice ) 


Recit.—Hvacinthia. 



^ Ped. ^ Ped. % Ped. 


* Ped. * Ped. % Ped. 


* Ped. 
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No ! you shall not make this sacrifice for me. ( 'I'o Hyacinthi a) 
Fairy, forget what she has said, and give me my punishment! 

Hva. No, Alice, that cannot be, for the charm is broken! But be 
comforted, for there is also happiness for her who has restored 
you your happiness. {To Governe.ss) Once having been made 
a Fairy, you must always remain a Fairy, but the memory or 
ihe clays when you were a mortal child shall fade away, and 
only glad thoughts shall be yours. You have aged beneath 
your constant cares, but a Governess no longer, be young once 
more, and let a bright raiment be in keeping with your Future! 

Hyacinthia 7vavi\s' her wand and a change conies over the pAiRY 

Governe.ss. She is now young tooh/ng, and she -wears a glitter in 

dress. ‘ o 

Hya. {to Governess). I appoint you to be Alice’s Good Fairy; to 
watch over her, and to guide her lovingly all through her life. 

Alice {to Governess). Ah I how beautiful you are, and as good 
as you are beautiful! 

Hya. Look your last on her, Alice, for you will never see her again. 
When you have left Hyacinth Dell .she will be invisible to you, 
but she will always be with you, and you will only feel her 
presence. 

Flib. And what about me ? Without any Governess to tease and 
torment, life won’t be worth living. 

Hya. Then, Flibbie, I will make it worth living. Your nature shall 
change, and, from being the most wilful and perverse Elf in 
hairy Land, in future all the other Elves will look upon you as 
a model of obedience, sweetness, and goodness, in your new 
appointment as aide-de-camp to Alice’s Good Fairy. 

h J.in. {to Governe-Ss). For the last time ask me to spell something ! 

( 7 OV. {laughing). No, Flibbie ; you are sure to make a mistake on 
purj)ose. I know your tricks. 

Flib. A.sk me to spell “A phenomenally exejuisite Dear.” 

Hya. What a big word for such a little thing. 

Alice. I half think I couldn't pronounce that long word. It must 
be at least twelve syllables; and I certainly altogether think 
that no one could spell it. 

hLiB. {to Alice). I beg your pardon! / can. {To Governe.s.s) 
Plea.se, ask me to spell “A phenomenally exquisite Dear.” 

Gov. Ob, Flibbie, Flibbie, I know perfectly well that you’ll .spell 
“ phenomenally ” with an F instead of with P H; and 
“exquisite” with K S, instead of with an X; and as to 
“ Dear,” there are two w\ays of spelling it, and I don’t know 
which one you mean. 

Flib. Please, a.sk me to spell it. 

Gov. Very well, then. Spell “A phenomenally e.xquisite Dear.” 

Fltb. {cmhtacing her). Now hear me .spell it, quite correctly, and in 
one letter. 

Gov. In one letter, Flibbie } 

Flib. U. 


Flib. (coming foi'ward). AVell, this has been a treat. I haven’t 
enjoyed myself so much for ever so long. 

Alice {to Hyacinthia). Oh, spare me ! 

Hya. Why should you be spared } Did you spare your poor, 
patient Governess 

Alice. Bitterly, most bitterly do I repent my conduct. Ah ! let me 
go back, and I will make up to her for the past. 

Hya. It is too late. 

Flib. {to Alice). Cry-Baby! 

Gov. Shame on you, Flibbie! How unkind you are ! 

Alice. And am I to remain in this Dell for ever ? 

Hya. For ever. 

Alice. Shall I never again see my parents, nor iny sisters and 
brother.? 

Hva. Never! 

Fi.ib. Nor your pet rabbit, Cry-Baby. 

Gov. Flibbie, how heartless you are ! And besides, how do you 
know that she has a pet rabbit ? 

Flib. She looks that sort of girl. 

Hya. {to Alice). All that you hold dear is forfeited. 

Alice. Spare me ! Forgive me ! 

H\ a. I would spare you, I would forgive you, but I am powerless to 
do so, except under one condition. 

Alice. Oh, what is it } I promise faithfully to perform any condition. 

Hya. I may not tell you. It is a secret entrusted to me, and only 
to me, by the Queen of the Fairies. 

Gov. {to Hyacinthia). ^listrcss, have pity ! Long, long ago, 
when I was a mortal child I disobeyed my Governess and came 
into Hyacinth Dell. For all these w'eary years I have borne 
the bitter punishment of being Governess to this Elf. I have 
lost every happiness, and there only remains the memory of the 
bright and golden days of my childhood to make me more 
unhappy still. Ah! do not doom poor Alice to such a fate as 
mine. 1 know that by the laws of Fairy Land the coming of 
this mortal child releases me from my dreadful post. I know 
that she will have to fill this, and that I shall be appointed to 
a lighter punishment; but rather than that she should suffer as 
I have suffered, ah ! let me remain still a Governess, and set 
Alice free! 

Hya. All your pleadings would have been in vain, but you yourself, 
unknowingly, have fulfilled the condition. Your loving words 
of self-denial have broken the charm, and Alice is free. 

Alice. Free! 

Flib. Oh, I am sorry! I was so looking forward to having a Cry- 
Baby for a new Governess. I’d have given her something to 
cry for. Never mind ! I’ll give the old Governess a worse time 
of it. 

Alice {to Flibbie). You horrid little monster! {To Governe.ss) 
Oh, but this is too terrible! How can I leave you to all this 
misery, and for my sake } I should always be thinking of you. 
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FINALE. 

(Hyacinthia, Fairy Governess, Flibbie, and Alice.) 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ORDERED TO VERDUN. 

“ Mamma ! Mother ! ’’ cried Ro}^ burst- 
ins^ into the sitting-room at Fontaine¬ 
bleau one wintry day. “ Ma’am, what 
do you think ? ” 

Roy had by this time quite recovered 
from his illness, though his face still 
bore evidence of the same in the shape 
of several small red pits, which had not 
yet had time to lose their prominence. 
His eyes sparkled with excitement. 
Mrs. Baron was on the sofa, resting after 
a walk with her husband, and Colonel 
Baron sat near, book in hand. Ivor, 
who happened to be in rear of them 
both, made a silencing gesture, but Roy 
was much too eager to attend, or to read 
his meaning. 

“ Only think, ma’am. Do but hear! 
All of us are ordered off from Fontaine¬ 
bleau to Verdun. Verdun I Why, that 
is where Mademoiselle de St. Roques 
lives. We shall see her again. And 1 
shall like that, though I don’t like going 
farther away from England. That is 
horrid. Everybody is saying what a 
shame it is I Must we go, do you think, 
Den ? Verdun is a fortified town, they 
say, and we are to be in stricter keeping, 
all of us prisoners.” 

Roy liked to speak of himself as a 
prisoner, even while he chafed furiously 
against the restraints of imprisonment. 
He could not make up his mind to the 
indignity of being looked upon as too 
young to be worth detention. Thirteen 
years old) —wuth a Commission in His 
Alajesty’s Army already secured I Roy 
was very conscious of his prospective 
position. “ I am quite as old already as 
lots of middies,” he would declare, ” and 
only two years younger than General 
Moore when he began to be a soldier.” 

“ You should not startle your mother, 
Roy,” the Colonel said gravely, as Mrs. 
Baron sat up, her eyes wide and terrified. 
“It is necessary sometimes to think of 
other people before yourself. You 
understand } ” 

“I’m sorry, sir ; but is it true ? ” asked 
Roy, too much excited to be penitent 
for more than three seconds. “Are we 
really and truly going to Verdun ? ” 

“It is true, unfortunately. Den and 
I were told this morning of the order at 
appel. But you should have waited 
until I spoke.” 

Roy began to see the nature of his 
blunder, too late for reticence. 

“Then we really are going! I shall 
like to see Mademoiselle de St. Roques 
again, only 1 would rather, ever so much, 
be going home. Shall we do it by dili¬ 
gence, papa, or paste, or will you have 
a carriage } Only four of us, and they 
say we may do it any way we like.” 

Colonel Baron made up his mind to 
take the bull by the horns there and 
then. He would have preferred to tell 
his wife quietly, with no spectators, but 
since Roy had hurried matters on, he felt 
that it was best to speak out at once. 

“ I shall probably have a carriage for 
your mother and Denham and myself, 
Roy,” he said slowly. 

“And me ! ” 

Colonel Baron was silent, with a 
silence which spoke more plainly to his 


wife than to Roy. Mrs. Baron knew 
what it meant, while Roy merely sup¬ 
posed his own name to have been 
inadvertently left out. 

“What does all this mean, Roy?” 
his mother was asking, in a low voice. 
“ Tell me.” 

“Why, mamma, I suppose old Nap 
wants to have us all more out of the way. 
Perhaps he thinks Nelson will come and 
set us free some day.” Roy laughed. 
“ Lots of detenus and prisoners are 
ordered off to Verdun, from here and 
other places too. And everybody says 
it is such a tremendous shame, this cold 
weather ? Why couldn’t they settle 
things sooner ? It’s horrid of him.” 

Mrs. Baron stood up, and with her 
slow graceful step she moved across to 
Roy. Colonel Baron wailed silently. 
He knew that in her mind, as in his, 
was the promise she had given months 
before, that if they should have to go 
farther away from England, she would 
then consent to Roy’s immediate return 
home. The dread of this had been on 
her all through the autumn, and now 
abruptly the blow had fallen. 

Mrs. Baron would not drawback from 
her word—Colonel Baron knew this— 
but neither would she try to hide what 
the keeping of it would cost her. The 
detenus had pretty well ceased to hope 
for any speedy release from their 
captivity, and she could not but be 
aware that a parting from her boy at 
this juncture might mean long separa¬ 
tion. If Mrs. Baron idolised her hus¬ 
band, she idolised her son only one 
degree less. It was hard to be away 
from Molly, but in that respect Colonel 
Baron was the greater sufferer of the 
two, since he had always especially 
doted on his little girl. To send Roy 
away would be to Mrs. Baron simply 
heart-breaking. Yet she felt that it 
would have to be. She had promised, 
and Colonel Baron would not let her off 
her promise. 

She laid one slender hand on either of 
the boy’s shoulders, looking into his 
face with a fixed wistful gaze, while 
tears gathered heavil}^ in her eyes. Roy 
was puzzled. 

“Why, ma’am, you don’t mind it so 
much as all that! I would not cry for 
old Napoleon ! ”—forgetting a certain 
little past scene in an upstairs Paris 
bedroom. “And I’m tired of Fontaine¬ 
bleau. Aren’t you ? I think I sha’n’t 
mind a new place. I wonder what Ver¬ 
dun is like. Please don’t cry, mamma,” 
entreated Roy, holding himself very 
upright. 

“ My dear Harriette ! ” remonstrated 
the Colonel. 

He came close, and she turned from 
Roy to lean against him, breaking into 
bitter sobs. 

“ My dear heart, you must think of the 
boy—not of ourselves. Think how much 
better for him to be at school in England. 
But for Den, this life would be ruination 
for him.” For Ivor, after acting as 
Roy’s nurse, had made himself tutor 
and guardian and companion to the 
lad ; and Roy by this time was ready to 
maintain against a world in arms that 
his equal for either lessons or play 
did not exist on earth. It had been. 


indeed, Ivor’s chief consolation in 
captivity to look after Roy, and the two 
were warmly attached. 

“How soon?” Mrs. Baron tried to 
ask, her voice half strangled with tears. 

“ In a few days. Not directly. Tliere 
is time for arrangements. We must find 
an escort for him, if possible.” 

“Am I to go home?” Roy inquired, 
as the meaning of his father’s words and 
his mother’s distress dawned upon him. 
“ Will Napoleon let me ? ” 

An exchange of glances took place 
between the gentlemen. 

“ 1 hope so,” Colonel Baron replied 
cheerfully. “ You are not a detenu, 
Roy, and there is no reason why any 
difficulty should be made. I must apply 
at once for a passport.” Colonel Baron’s 
mind misgave him as he spoke, for he 
had heard lately of more than one 
instance in which such an application 
for a passport had proved a failure. 
Although English ladies and boys under 
eighteen were not avowedly prisoners, 
yet every possible hindrance was begin¬ 
ning to be placed in the way of the return 
of anyone to England. This made him 
only the more desirous not to put off any 
longer getting Roy across the Channel. 

Roy stood thinking. 

“And I shall see Molly again,” he 
observed. “I shall like that. It does 
seem an awful long while since I left 
her. Shall I go to school at once, sir, and 
shall I spend my holidays in Bath till 
you and mamma come back ? ” 

Mrs. Baron hid her face. 

“ Yes, of course. I see—I ought to 
go,” pursued Roy. “ It wouldn’t do 
for me to stop on here. In two years 
I’ve got to be a soldier, and then 
Napoleon would think he had a right to 
keep me altogether. That w'ould stop 
me from fighting, and I should have to 
give my parole, I suppose, and to be a 
regular prisoner. Yes ; I’d much better 
be off. How soon, I wonder? And I’ll 
take letters home. It will be jolly to see 
Molly again.” 

Roy was making matters worse, and 
Ivor stood up, throwing aside his book. 

“Come!” he said shortly, with an 
imperative sign, and Roy followed, not 
knowing why. Outside the house Ivor 
said, “ You must be more careful. You 
have to think of your mother’s feelings.” 

Roy looked up in surprise. 

“ Did I say something wrong? Why, 
what was it?” 

“ Could you not see ? She is breaking 
her heart at the thought of losing you. 
Just imagine what it will be to her, not 
to have her boy any longer. Don’t let 
her think you are pleased to go.” 

“ But I’m not glad to leave her—of 
course not. I’m only glad to go to 
England, and to see Molly, and to be 
able to fight. I should think she 
understood.” 

A curious expression crossed the 
other’s face. “You can hardly expect 
her to want you to fight. That’s not the 
way with mothers, you know. The last 
thing she would wish would be for you 
to hold back, but still, she will be un¬ 
happy. And, Roy, don’t you see yet that 
a brave man has to be kind as well as 
brave, e.specially where women are con¬ 
cerned ? You can’t possibly know what 
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the parting will be to her, but still, you 
can manage to be kind.” 

Roy showed signs of being impressed. 
He knew Denham to be so gallant a 
soldier that words of this sort coming 
from him had especial weight. Neither 
spoke again directly. Roy walked 
fast, doing his best as usual to match 
Ivor’s long stride, though compelled now 
and then to make a droll little extra 
step, if he would not be left behind. 
His face had taken a look of supreme 
seriousness. 

“Yes, of course,” he said, at length. 
“ I see. I suppose that’s what we men 
have to do. 1 mean—we have to try not 
to make women unhappy. I used to set 
Molly off crying sometimes. I didn’t 
mean to, but 1 did, you know. She 
thought I meant things I didn’t mean, 
and I used to call that stupid. But I 
daresay it’s only that she’s a girl, and 
so she can’t help it. When I get back, 
1 mean to do my very best never to say 
one single word that can make her cry. 
Because I’m ever so much the strongest, 
and I’m very nearly a man now. But 
Den, itv.'on’t be going home. I suppose 
my home will be in Bath, won’t it—like 
Molly?” 

“ Until your father can return—yes. 
The London house is let for the present.” 

Roy’s face fell somewhat. 

“ It won’t be the same thing at all, 
will it ? And I shall miss you all too ; 
but I suppose I ought to go.” 

'J'he application for Roy’s passport 
was duly made, and a formal reply pro¬ 
mised attention to the application. 
There the matter stood still. Days 
passed, and the time for their start drew 
near. Colonel Baron deferred their 
journey as long as possible, hoping that 
Roy’s passport might arrive in time. 
He took further steps meanwhile, urging 
upon the officials a speedy compliance ; 
but his efforts were fruitless. He had 
found an English lady, who also was 
anxious to return to England, and she 
had promised to take charge of Roy. 
But her passport, as well as that of 
Roy, was not forthcoming. It became 
evident that obstructions were deliberately 
placed in the way of their leaving France. 

Some discussion took place as to the 
possibility of leaving Roy behind in 
Fontainebleau, for the chance of a pass¬ 
port being sent soon, but this was felt to 
be too great a risk. Such friends as the 
Barons had made were among the 
English detenus, and these, like them¬ 
selves, were ordered to Verdun. A good 
deal of kindness had been shown to 
English prisoners by French residents 
at Fontainebleau, but there was no one 
with whom the Barons could contentedly 
leave Roy. They slowly made up their 
minds that he must go with them to 
Verdun. Not Colonel Baron only, but 
his wife also, by this time regretted 
greatly not having sent Roy home at the 
first, when passports had been more 
readily granted. 

Roy rebelled angrily. He had liked 
to talk of himself grandly as a “ prisoner 
of war,” all the time feeling that he was 
free. It was another matter to find him¬ 
self in truth not free, but almost as much 
of a prisoner in France as those who 
were compelled to give their parole. 


“It’s too beastly disgusting,” he de¬ 
clared to his chief confidant, having 
managed in his mother’s presence to 
restrain his regrets. “That old beast 
of a Boney ! I wish I could shoot him ! ” 

“ Roy, you must be more careful; 
walls have ears in France. If you abuse 
the First Consul, you will some day get 
yourself into serious trouble. This is not 
a land of free speech, like England. 
Your father and I could do little for 
you if you fell into the hands of the 
gendarmes. We are prisoners our¬ 
selves.” 

“But isn’t it hateful? Only think— 
if I’m kept on here for two years I sha’n't 
be able to go into the Army directly I’m 
sixteen.” 

“We may have peace long before 
three years are over. No use to look 
forward so long.” 

“He hasn’t any right to keep me. 
I’ve a right to go home.” 

“I’m afraid the First Consul cares 
little for any man’s rights, except his 
own. But you must be brave and not 
give way. Think of your mother, not of 
yourself. We are all sufferers together. 
And, after all, the passport may arrive 
later. You could return home from 
Verdun, though it would be a longer 
journey. It will not do for us to delay 
starting any more. We have barely 
allowed ourselves time to reach Verdun 
by the latest day specified.” 

“ Den, don’t you want to go home ? ” 

Did he not want it ? The handsome 
bronzed face, which had of late growm 
thinner than its w'ont, looked quietly at 
Roy. “ Sometimes I would give my 
right hand to get away,” he confessed. 
“Yes, I w'ant it—more than you can 
know’, perhaps. But these things do not 
come of themselves. They are allow^ed, 
for some good purpose.” 

“You don’t mean that God w'ants 
Napoleon to behave in such a w'ay ? ” 

“ No ; certainly not. But it may be 
His wfill that you and I should have this 
opportunity to be patient and brave. 
It’s a great trouble for both of us—no 
use to deny that. And to be brave in 
captivity is much harder than to be 
brave in fighting. But it will come to 
an end in time. Napoleon w'ill not be 
allow^ed to go on always unchecked.” 

“ I suppose he is angry because 
he can’t make England do whatever 
he chooses, as he makes Germany 
and Prussia and Austria and all the 
other countries. And so he punishes 
tis. ’ ’ 

“That may be it. My own belief is 
that Britain is called upon to save all 
Europe from a hopeless thraldom, and 
that in time we shall see her successful. 
But w^e may have to wait a while first. 
Only, wffiile we wait, we mustn’t forget 
that God really is over all. He some¬ 
times lets bad men have their way for a 
time, but in the end truth and justice 
and freedom will conquer.” 

“I don’t think mamma is sorry that 
I’m going to Verdun,” Roy said. 

“ She is sorry for your sake, not for 
her own. That is much what I feel 
about it.” 

Roy looked up quickly. 

“ Would you have been sorry ? Would 
you have missed me ?” 


“ Much more than you can imagine. 

I have been wondering what I should 
do with myself without my friend 
Roy.” 

The boy flushed up. 

“Den, am 1 your friend truly? Do 
you like to have me?” Fie clutched 
the young Guardsman’s arm, with a 
quick gesture. “ Would you be sorry il 
1 went ? ” He read a plain answer in 
the other’s face. “ Oh, then I don’t 
mind, then I’ll be glad I haven’t got a 
passport. I don’t care, if you like to 
have me. I thought I was just a 
bother.” 

“I’m not so selfish as to wish to keep 
you here, and if a passport comes I shall 
be glad. But you have been no bother. 
It is bad enough anyhow, going to 
Verdun. It would be ten times worse if 
we were leaving you behind. You are 
the one bit of cheer left to us ? ” 

Another furtive clutch on his arm. 

“ I’m glad. I’d rather be your friend 
than anybody’s. And I promise to work 
hard and to do whatever you like.” 
Then, in the same breath, “ How soon 
shall we see Mademoiselle de St. 
Roques ? ” 

“ I have had a letter from her. That 
is one little piece of good news. I wrote 
to ask if she could recommend us where 
to go for rooms, and she tells me that 
the old people with whom she lives would 
be glad to let the upstairs floors. She 
promises that they would do their best 
to make us comfortable, and suggests 
that w’e should go there on our first 
arrival, to try how’ W’e like the accom¬ 
modation.” 

“ And shall w^e ? ” 

“ Your father seems willing. Even 
if it does not do for a permanency, we 
shall have time to look out. But pro¬ 
bably it will do very well. Prisoners 
must not be over particular.” 

“And are the people she lives with 
noblesse too?” asked Roy, wffio had 
heard a good deal about the old French 
noblesse and their sufferings in the 
Revolution, during the last few months. 
“Will they wait upon us ? It w-ould be 
funny to have an old nobleman handing 
the plates at table.” 

“No; I think M. and Mme. Courant 
are boi/rgeo/s. But evidently they have 
been very good to Mademoiselle de 
St. Roques, whose parents really did 
belong to the old noblesse. Probably 
they may keep a servant to wait upon us, 
and we must not mind if things are 
rather rough.” 

“ I shall like to see her again. But 
I would rather go home to Molly—much 
rather!” murmured Roy, his face 
falling. “ Except for staying with you 
and the others.” 

One day later, passports being still 
withheld, Roy started, in company with 
his parents and Denham, on the cold 
and dismal journey to Verdun. The 
Colonel secured a large room}^ old 
coach or chariot, which had once be¬ 
longed to some W'ell-to-do person,— 
probably a nobleman, since decapi¬ 
tated. With relays of horses, even 
though the horses in que.stion were 
somewhat sorry beasts, they made fairly 
quick advance. 

{To be continued 1 ) 
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The life history of the lily is one of perpetual 
growth. The lily never lies dormant.* In 
the severest frost, or in periods of great 
drought, this plant is ever developing. As 
soon as the flower-stem has died down, the 
bulb begins to form fresh roots and continues 
to do so until the time comes round again for 
it to send up its flower spikes. Lilium 
Candidum throws up a winter crop of leaves 
during the autumn, but the other lilies 
perform all their winter labours below ground. 

Let us follow the life of the lily through the 
year and see how each particular season has 
its special work and dangers. 

AVe have planted our bulbs in November. 
They will do nothing but form roots till about 
March. During this period most bulbs will 
stand any frost that we are likely to have, but 
those of L. Wallicliiamim, L. Catesbael, and 
one or two others, occasionally die during 
severe frost. Though cold does not ap¬ 
preciably injure lily-bulbs, it is far otherwise 
with wet. As we have said before, lilies love 
rain when the stems are growing, but when 
the bulbs are making root in winter they do 
not like much moisture. If the soil is 
perfectly well drained, we much doubt 
whether any quantity of rain would cause the 
bulhs to rot. But in soils where stagnant 
water can lie about the bulbs, the result of a 
wet winter is often disastrous. 

“ Our soil is a stiff clayey loam, but we 
wish to have lilies. AA^hat can we do to 
render our ground a fit place wherein to grow 
them } ” You can do one of two things. 
Either you can provide that the lilies are well 
drained by digging deeply and filling in with 
crocks, stones, etc., and mixing plenty of 
sharp sand with the soil; or else you can 
follow the Japanese plan of placing the lily 
bulbs on their sides. Bulbs with large, open 
scales, sucli as those of L. Browiiil, suffer 
much more from wet than such compact bulbs 
as those of L. Umbel latum., etc. 

The second stage in the growth of lilies 
dates from the appearance of the shoot till 

* That is, in the natural condition when left in the 
ground. If the bulbs are taken out of the ground in 
August they will remain dormant for a month or two. 
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the opening of the flower-buds. AA^e have 
already described the treatment necessary at 
this stage. It is at this time that you must 
guard against drought and slugs, and look out 
for diseases. 

The opening of the flower-buds is the most 
anxious but also the most exciting period in 
the life of the lily. AA^hen the buds have 
begun to change colour a good drenching of 
the roots with very weak liquid manure vdll 
materially help to develop the flowers. Do 
not give liquid manure before this time, 
and never give more than two doses to any 
plant. 

The green fly or aphis is a very exasperating 
foe. It does not eat holes in the leaves, but 
lives upon the upper leaves and buds, usually 
upon their under surface. Its presence causes 
the buds to develop irregularly. The bud 
grows less quickly on that side where the 
aphides are domiciled, and the whole bud 
becomes curved or twisted. AA^hen this bud 
opens, it shows but an ugly, deformed flower. 

The best way to deal with aphides is to 
brush them off with a soft bru.sh. This is 
the only method of dealing with them that 
can do no harm to the buds. Fumigation 
or syringing with soft-soap and water are 
frequently used to destroy these pests. 

Another cause which ruins the lily flowers 
is canker of the buds or blossoms. AA^e 
described the cause and treatment of this 
calamity last month. 

Very often a lily will produce more buds 
than it has strength to develop. Some of 
these superfluous buds will soon show signs 
of withering and should be at once removed. 

It is well to remove every deformed or 
injured bud as soon as possible, for it gives 
the plant a better chance of developing the 
remainder. 

AA^henonce the flowers have opened, the plant 
may be left alone till they wither. If possible, 
lilies should be placed in the shade whilst 
they are in blossom, as the flowers will then 
last for a longer time. 

Usually one bud will open and then die 
before another is fully developed. In this 
case the dead blossom—or rather the seed- 
vessel, for the perianth falls of its own accord 
—should be cut off. 

After the lily has flowered, it will require 
but little attention until the flower spike has 
completely died down. At this period but 
little water need be given. 

The flower spike must never be cut down 
till it has completely withered to the base. 
AA^'lien this has occurred the entire stem can 
be easily removed by a slight jerk. 

The life of the lily for the year is now over. 
AA^hat are we to do with the bulbs } Shall 
we leave them as they are, or shall we 
transplant them ? 

Lilies in the ground do best when left 
undisturbed for years. Some lilies, such as 
hlartagons and Lilium Candidum, never do 
well until they have been established for a 
5^ear or two. Other lilies, such as L. Longi- 
Jlorum, often dwindle in a very few years. 

If the lilies have done v^ell, have not been 
diseased and have blossomed freely, leave 
them as they are. If, on the other hand, the 
plants have borne ])oor or deformed blossoms, 
or have become diseased, or, above all, if they 
have been getting poorer year by year, take 
up the bulbs, as soon as the flower stems have 
died down, and plant them elsewhere. 

Plant these bulbs in the same way and with 
the same precautions as you do new' bulbs; 
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detach any small bulblets and plant these 
separately. Never let the bulbs remain out 
of the ground longer than can possibly be 
helped. 

Lilies in pots must be repotted every year. 
As soon as the stem has died dowm, empty 
the pot, shake out the bulb, separate any 
offshoots that it may have made, and replant 
at once. 

A’^ery little w’ater need be given dm*ing the 
winter, but the bulbs must not be allowed 
to become dry. It is a great mistake to 
winter hardy lilies indoors or in a gi'eenhouse, 
as it renders the plants tender and liable to 
disease. 

Although all lilies are perennial, that is, 
they come up every year, there are some 
kinds, notably Lilium Canadense, which show' 
great reluctance to becoming established, and 
aftei- coming up well for two or three years, 
suddenly disappear altogether. This is 
especially the case when the plants have been 
allow’ed to ripen their seed. Indeed, all 
lilies tend to dwindle w'hen they are allow'ed 
to go to seed. One reason why L. Candidum 
is so much better wlien grown in neglected 
situations than any other lily is because it 
never produces seed in this country. 

There are four methods by wLich lilies may 
be propagated; by seed ; by bulblets, which 
are formed in the axils of the leaves of some 
species ; by offshoots from the parent bulb, 
and by detached scales. Again the bulbs 
often split into tw'O or more parts. If a single 
bulb has sent up tw'O flow'er spikes, the bulb 
will probabi}' be found to have split into tw'O, 
the scales re-arranging themselves accordingly. 
If these tw'o bulbs are separated, each will 
send up flower spikes either next year or the 
year after. 

Growing lilies from seed is a tedious 
afllxir and is not w’orth its salt except wiien 
trying to raise hybrids or new' species of great 
rarity. 

The seeds should be growm in seed-pans in 
a mixture of jxeat, leaf mould, sand and moss. 
They take from six weeks to two years to 
germinate. Under glass they germinate more 
quickly. They never produce flowering bulbs 
till at least tw'O years after they have been 
sown. Lilium Tenuifolium grow'S the most 
rapidly, and often flowers in the third year. 
Other kinds take from three to ten years to 
form a flowering bulb—time enough to 
exhaust the patience of any amateur. The 
vast majority of seeds either never germinate, 
or, if they develop so far, die before they 
have formed a bulb of sufficient size to send 
up a flow'er spike. Not all lilies produce seeds 
in this countiy. Z. Candidum, 'J'estaceum, 
Chalcedonicum, and others never do. Most 
kinds only ripen their seeds in very propitious 
seasons. So much for seeds. 

The second method of increasing lilies is 
by grow'ing the small bulblets w'hich form in 
the axils of the leaves. Only Z. Bulbiferum, Z. 
Tigrinum, and occasionally one or two others, 
produce these axial bulblets. Sow' the bulblets 
as you do the seeds. They usually germinate 
\'cry quickly, and produce flow'ering bulbs 
W’ithin tw'o years. 

The commonest, quickest and best way to 
increase lilies is through the small bulbs wliich 
grow' round the base of the parent. These 
may be removed when the bulbs are lifted and 
jflanted at once. They w'ill flow’er in one or 
two years. 

Before w’e leave the question of the cultiva¬ 
tion of lilies, w'e w'ill refer to tw’o or three 
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constituents of the soil, the presence of which 
is by some authors described as imperative, by 
others as injurious. 

Peat is absolutely necessary to Z. Superhmn, 
L. Canadense, L. Roezlii, L. Philadelphicn7n, 
L. Pa?-dali/iimi, L. Panyi, and some others. 
Even those lilies to which peat is not a 
necessit}', are yet benefited by its presence in 
the soil. This is notably the case with Z. 
Auratiim, L. Speciosiim and Z. Longifloriirn. 
Z. Caiididiwi, Z. Testaceum and most of the 
Martagons dislike peat. To Z. Szovitzianum 
and the other varieties of Z. Monadelpliiun 
peat seems to be positively injurious. 

It has long been a moot point whether lilies 
should or should not have manure administered 
to them. I-Iere, as elsewhere, we will give 
our own experience of the matter. Most 
lilies appreciate manure if it is not too strong 
or moist. Manure which is likely to turn the 
earth sour is fatal to lilies. The remains of a 
hot-bed is the best possible kind of manure to 
give to lilies. Place a little of the manure 
below the bulb and a little above it, but do 
not let it come within two inches of the bulb. 
The bulbs will rot if manure is placed near 
them. 

Some lilies like a chalky soil, others show 
distinct aversion to it. The swamp lilies 
and others which like peat object to lime in 
the soil. Z. Caiididum and Plotmdelphtun 
apparently require a considerable quantity of 
lime. 

All lilies require sand. Sand should be 
placed round and below each bulb and should 
also be mixed with the earth in which the 
lilies are planted. Clean, sharp river sand is 
the best to use, but sea sand or clean silver 
sand may be used. Sand is used for the 
triple purpose of attracting moisture, ])re- 
ventiug stagnation, and rendering the soil 
permeable. 

The leaf mould most suitable for lilies is 
that formed from decayed oak or beech leaves. 

Clay is prejudicial to most lilies, but in very 
diy, sandy soil lumps of clay may be placed 


about the lily bed. Z. Aiiratum likes a small 
quantity of clay in the soil. 

We have finished our remarks on the 
cultivation of the lily, and will now glance 
into the aesthetic side of these noble fiowers. 

Though every lily is beautiful in itself, it 
does not follow that it will look well in the 
flower bed. A garden should be a sheet of 
beauty, not a herbarium in which curious and 
beautiful flowers grow singly, each named and 
numbered, and requiring a guide to point out 
the various objects of interest. No ! A 
garden must be one harmonious blaze of 
beauty, and though, of course, individually 
beautiful objects are necessary to produce 
this result, a great deal depends upon the 
proper gi-ouping of the various constituents. 

A bed of mixed lilies, in which all kinds 
were grown together, would look sim]:)ly 
ridiculous. To have Z. Giganteitm, ten feet 
high, next door to Z. Riihelhim, of scarcely 
half as many inches, would be absurd. You 
must think of the genei al look of your garden. 
You must have pleasing contrasts of colour, 
and the plants arranged according to their 
height or method of growth. 

One of the most beautiful sights that we 
have ever seen was a garden in iSIiddlesex in 
which the path leading from the gate to the 
house was lined on either side with a border 
of very fine Z. Candid mu. The effect of the 
long lines of pure white blossoms was exceed¬ 
ingly fine, but unfortunately this lily is only in 
flower for about one month of the year. Still 
no one would grumble at having to wait eleven 
months if such a sj-jlendid effect could be ob¬ 
tained, even if it lasts but a twelfth of the year. 

Have you ever seen a bed of Z. Moiia- 
delphmn at the back of the tropical palm-house 
at Kew } Last year it was a sight never to 
be forgotten. The lilies were grown in a bed 
of small azaleas, the green of whose foliage 
was a beautiful set-ofl' to the gorgeous heads 
of blossoms which towered three or four feet 
above the carpet of foliage. There are other 
beds like this one planted with different sorts 


of lilies, but only one species is present in each 
bed. In one bed Z. BrownUj in another 
Z. Croceuui^ and in others again the various 
varieties of Z. Au?’atam arrested the attention. 
All were perfect in their way, but none of 
them gave us such keen delight as this bed of 
Z. Monadelplimn . 

A large clump of lilies of one variety is 
always a pleasing sight, and so is a solitary 
lily rearing up its head high above the other 
occupants of the flower bed. A small hillock 
covered with Z. Lo7igiJlortn?i, or the side of 
a stream with the lofty Z. Pa 7 -d ah 7111771 is also 
very beautiful. 

When you wish to grow various kinds of 
lilies in the same bed, a good deal of taste and 
experience is needed to produce a perfect 
effect. A gradation in height from the centre 
to the borders is necessary. Tall lilies planted 
at the edges of the bed are out of place, whilst 
the dwarfer lilies are insignificant in the centre. 
Lilies in the ground flower from April till 
November, and so a succession of these plants 
can be obtained throughout the late spring, 
the summer and the autumn. For artistic 
effects you must be careful not to place lilies 
of nearly the same colour together. Never, 
for instance, place Z. Po77ipo7im77i near to 
the red varieties of Z. Elega7is^ else the effect 
is harsh and displeasing. A mixed border of 
Z. Ca7ididu77i and Z. Chalccdo/iiciwi. produces 
a fine effect, especially if both plants flower at 
the same time.* 

Another fine picture can be caused by a 
mixed border of Z. Lo77gijlo7"ti77i with the late 
red varieties of LiUu77i Elega77s. 

A considerable amount of taste can be 
shown in the proper grouping of lilies, and 
the flower-grower who likes constant variety 
can satisfy his desire by altering the arrange¬ 
ment from year to year. 

(7b be co77ii7iiied.) 


* Lilhim Chalcedonicmn usually flowered about a 
fortnight or more later than Z. Condidnni, but 
occasionally both species flower at the same time. 
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P>Y JESSIE INIANSERGH (INIrs. G. clc Horne Vaizey)j- Author of “ Sisters Three,” etc. 


CPI AFTER XI. 

E.STHER was preparing for the Cam¬ 
bridge Local Examination at Christmas, 
and making a special study of “The 
Merchant of Venice,” as the play chosen 
for the year. Fraulein explained the 
notes, and expatiated on the Venice of 
the past and the manners and customs 
of its inhabitants, but it was Mr. Asplin 
who had the brilliant idea of holding a 
Shakespeare reading which should make 
the play live in the imagination of the 
young people, as no amount of study 
could do. The suggestion was made 
one day at dinner and was received with 
acclamation by everyone present. 

“Oh, how lovely, father! It will 
help me ever so much!” said Esther. 
“ And Peggy must be Portia.” 

“ I’d like to be that funny little man 
Launcelot—what do you call it ?—only 
I know I couldn’t do it,” said Mellicent 
humbly. “I’ll be the servants and 
people who come in and give messages. 
But, of course, Peggy must be Portia.” 

“ Peggy shall be Portia, and I’ll be 
the Jew, and snarl at her across the 
court,” said Rob, with an assurance 
which was not at all appreciated by his 
companions. 

“I’ve rather a fancy to try Shylock 
myself,” Max declared. “ Oswald would 
make a capital Bassanio, and you could 
manage Antonio all right if you tried, 
for he has not so much to do. Let me 
see : Peggy—Portia ; Esther—Nerissa ; 
Mellicent—Jessica (she’s so likea Jewess, 
you see!); you and Oswald—Bassanio and 
Antonio; Shylock—my noble self. Father 
and mother to help out with the smaller 
characters. There you are ! A capital 
cast, and ever 3 ''one satisfied. I’m game 
to be Shylock, but I can’t do the senti¬ 
mental business. You two fellows will 
have to take them, and we’ll divide the 
smaller fry among us.” 

“ Indeed, we will do nothing of the 
kind. I’m not going to take Bassanio; 

J couldn’t do it, and I won’t try. I’ll 
have a shot at Shylock if you like, but 
1 can’t do anything else. The cast is 
all wrong, except so far as Peggy is 
concerned. Of course she is Portia.” 

“ Proposed, seconded, and carried 
unanimously that Peggy is Portia!” said 
Mr. Asplin, smiling across the table at 
that young lady,who tried to look modest 
and unconcerned, but was plainly aglow 
with satisfaction. “ For Shylock, as the 
character seems so much in demand, 
we had better draw lots. I will write 
the names on slips of paper, and you 
must all agree to take what comes and 
make the best of it. I will fill in the 
gaps, and I am sure mother will help all 
she can-” 

“ Lemonade in the intervals, and coffee 
for those who prefer it, with some of m}^ 
very best company cake,” said Mrs. 
Asplin briskly. “ It will be quite an ex¬ 
citement. I should rather like to be 
Shylock myself, and defy Peggy and her 
decree ; but I’ll give it up to the boys. 


and make myself generally useful. Why 
couldn’t we begin to-night ? ” 

“Oh, Mrs. Asplin, no! It will take 
me days to get up my part! And the 
costumes—consider the costumes ! ” 
cried Peggy anxiously. And her hostess 
raised her hands in surprise. 

“ The costumes ! Are you going to 
dress up ? I never thought of that! ’’ 

“ Surely that is unnecessary, Peggy! 
You can read the play without changing 
your clothes!” echoed the Vicar ; "but, 
from the chorus of disclaimer which 
greeted his words, it appeared that the 
young people could do nothing of the 
sort. 

Max wanted to know how a fellow 
could possibly “talk Shylock” in a 
white tie and an evening jacket. Oswald 
thought it equally ridiculous to pose as 
an Italian lover in English clothing; 
and Peggy turned up her eyes and said 
she could not really abandon herself to 
her part if her costume were inappro¬ 
priate. Even Esther, the sober-minded, 
sided with the rest, so the Vicar 
laughed and gave way, only too pleased 
to sanction anything which helped the 
object which he had at heart. 

“ Dress up by all means, if it pleases 
you. It will be interesting to see the 
result. But, of course, I must be 
absolved from any experiments of the 
kind.” 

“ Oh, of course ! And mother, too, if 
she likes, though I should love to see 
her made-up as Shylock! You must 
not see or ask about our dresses until 
the night arrives. They must be a secret. 
You will lend us all your fineries, mother 
—won’t you ? ” 

“ Bless your heart, 5 ^es ! But I haven’t 
got any!” said Mrs. Asplin, in her 
funny Irish way. “ They were all worn 
out long, long ago.” She gave a little 
sigh for the memory of the days when 
she had a wardrobe full of pretty things 
and a dozen shimmery silk dresses 
hanging on the pegs, and then flashed 
a loving smile at her husband, in case 
he might think that she regretted their 
loss. “ If there is anything about the 
rooms that would do, you are welcome 
to use them,” she added, glancing 
vaguely at the sideboard and dumb 
waiter, while the boys laughed loudly 
at the idea of finding any “ properties ” 
in the shabby old dining-room. 

Peggy, however, returned thanks in 
the most gracious manner, and sat 
wrapped in thought for the rest of the 
evening, gazing darkly around from 
time to time, and scribbling notes on 
sheets of note-paper. 

Short of playing Shylock, which in 
the end fell to Maxwell’s share, it 
seemed as if all the responsibility of the 
performance fell on Peggy’s shoulders. 
She was stage manager, selecting 
appropriate pieces of furniture from the 
different rooms and piling them together 
behind the screen in the study, whence 
they could be produced at a moment’s 
notice, to give some idea of the different 


scenes. She coached Esther and Melli¬ 
cent in their parts, designed and super¬ 
intended the making of the costumes, 
and gave the finishing touches to each 
actor in turn when the night of the 
“Dramatic Reading” arrived. 

“ Taking one consideration with 
another,” as Max remarked, “ the 
costumes were really masterpieces of 
art.” 

To attire two young gentlemen as 
Italian cavaliers, and a third as a 
bearded Jew, with no materials at hand 
beyond the ordinary furnishings of a 
house, is a task which calls for no small 
amount of ingenuity, yet this is exactly 
what Peggy had done. 

Antonio and Bassanio looked really 
uncommonly fine specimens, with cycling 
knickerbockers, opera cloaks slung 
over their shoulders, and flannel shirts 
pouched loosely over silk sashes, and 
ornamented with frills of lace at wrists 
and neck. Darkened eyebrows gave them 
a handsome appearance and distin¬ 
guished air, and old straw hats and 
feathers sat jauntily on their tow wigs. 

The Vicar sat in the arm-chair by the 
fire, Shakespeare in hand, waiting to 
fill in the odd parts with his wife’s help, 
and simultaneous cries of astonishment 
and admiration greeted the appearance 
of the two actors at the beginning of the 
first scene. 

“It’s wonderful! Did I ever see 
such children 1 What in the world 
have they got on their heads ? Milly’s 
old leghorn, I declare, and my pink 
feathers. My old pink feathers ! Deary 
me ! I’d forgotten all about them. 
I’ve never worn them since the year 
that-” 

“ ‘ In sooth, I know not why I am so 
sad,’ ” quoth the wearer of the feathers, 
scowling darkly at the frivolous prattler 
who straightway hid her head behind 
her book, and read Salanio’s first 
speech in a tone of meek apology. 

I here was a good deal of confusion 
about the first scene, for four people 
had to read the parts of six, and one of 
the number w'as so much occupied with 
gazing at the costumes of the actors 
that she invariably lost her place, and 
had to be called to order by significant 
coughs and glances. By this time it 
generally happened that the Vicar had 
made up his mind to come to the rescue, 
and both husband and wife would begin 
to read at the same moment, to their 
own amusement, and to the disgust of 
the two lads, who felt uncomfortable in 
their borrowed plumes, and keenly 
sensitive about their precious dignity. 
Antonio mumbled his last speech in 
undignified haste, and followed Bassanio 
out of the room prepared to echo his 
statement that this sort of thing was 
“ toin-foolery,” and that he wasn’t 
going to make an idiot of himself any 
longer to please Peggy Saville, or any 
other girl in the world. But the 
words died on his lips, for outside, in 
the hall, stood Peggy herself, or rather 
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Portia, and such a Portia as made him 
fairly blink with amazement I Amidst 
the bustle of the last few days 
Portia’s own costume had been kept a 
secret, so that the details came as a 
surprise to the other members of the 
party. Nerissa stood by her side, clad 
in a flowint^ costume, the component 
parts of which included a dressing- 
gown, an antimacassar, and a flowered 
chintz curtain ; but despite the nature 
of the materials, the colouring was 
charming, and frizzled hair, flushed 
cheeks, and sparkling eyes, transformed 
the sober Esther into a very personable 
attendant on the lady of Belmont. 
There was nothing of the dressing-gown 
character about Portia’s own attire, 
however. Its magnificence took away 
the breath of the beholders. The little 
witch had combed her hair to the top of 
her head, and arranged it in a high 
coil, which gave height and dignity to 
her figure. A s^ing of pearls was 
twisted in and out among the dark 
tresses ; her white silk frock was mys¬ 
teriously lengthened and ornamented 
by two large diamond-shaped pieces of 
satin encrusted with gold, one placed 
at the bottom of the skirt, and the other 
hanging loosely from the square-cut 
neck of the bodice. Long yellow silk 
sleeves fell over the bare arms and 
reached the ground; and from the 
shoulders hung a train of golden-hued 
plush, lined wdth a paler shade of yellow. 
Bassanio and Gratiano stood aghast, 
and Portia simpered at them sweetly in 
the intervals between dispensing stage 
directions to the boot boy, w'ho was clad 
in his best suit for the occasion, and 
sent to and fro to change the arrange¬ 
ment of the scenery. He wheeled the 
sofa into the centre of the room, piled 
it up wdth blue cushions, and retired to 
make way for the two ladies, who were 
already edging in at the door. 

A gasp of astonishment greeted their 
appearance, but when Peggy dragged 
her heavy train across the room, threw 
herself against the cushions in an 
attitude calculated to show off all the 
splendour of her attire, when she leant 
her pearl-decked head upon her hand, 
turned her eyes to the ceiling, and said, 
wffh a sigh as natural and easy as if 
they were her own words which she was 
using, and not those of the immortal 
Shakespeare himself, “ ‘ By my troth, 
Nerissa, my little body is a-w^eary of this 
great world ! ’ ’’—then the Vicar broke 
into a loud “ Hear I Hear ! ” of delight, 
and Mrs. Asplin seized the poker and 
banged uproarious applause upon the 
fender. For the first few minutes 
amazement and admiration held her 
dumb, but as the girls moved to and fro, 
and the details of their costumes became 
more apparent, she began to utter 
spasmodic cries of recognition, some¬ 
what trying to the composure of the 
actors. 

Portia’s description of her lovers w^as 
interrupted by a cry of “ My table 
centres ! The Turkish squares I bought 
at the Exhibition, and have never used ! 
Wherever did they find them?” while 
a little later came another cry, as the 
identity of the plush train made itself 
known, “ Wyportiere the drawing¬ 


room door! My beautiful portiere — 
with the nice new lining! Oh, dear, 
dear ! it’s dragging about all over the 
dirty carpet! Don’t sit on it, dear! 
For pity’s sake, don’t sit on it! ” 

“Mother!” cried Esther, in a deep 
tone of remonstrance; but Portia was 
unconscious of interruption. The other 
actors held their books in their hands, 
and, for the most part, read their 
speeches; but Peggy trusted entirely 
to memory, and sighed and yawned 
over the denunciation of her lovers, with 
evident satisfaction to herself as well as 
to the beholders. Nerissa read her part 
“conscientiously,” as the newspapers 
would say, punctuating her sentences in 
exemplary fashion, and laying the em¬ 
phasis upon the right words as directed 
by the stage manageress, but such is 
the contrariness of things that, with all 
her efforts, the effect was stiff and 
stifled, while Peggy drawled through 
her sentences, or gabbled them over at 
break-neck speed, used no emphasis at 
all or half-a-dozen running, at her own 
sweet will, and was so truly Portia that 
the Vicar wondered dreamily if he 
should have to interview the Duke of 
Morocco in his study, and Mrs. Asplin 
sighed unconsciously, and told herself 
that the child was too young to be 
troubled with lovers. She must not 
dream of accepting any one of them for 
several years to come ! 

At the end of the scene, how’ever, 
anxiety about her portiere over¬ 

powered everything else in the mind of 
the Vicar’s wife, and she rushed after 
the actors to call out eager instructions. 
“Hang it up at once, there’s good 
children. If you put it down on a chair, 
Peggy will sit on it as sure as fate ! 
And oh ! my table centres ! Put them 
back in the drawer if you love me! 
Wrap them up in the tissue paper as 
you found them ! ” 

“Mother, you are a terrible person! 
Go back there’s a dear, and do keep 
quiet!” cried a muffled voice from 
behind the dining-room door, as Shylock 
dodged back to escape observation, and 
Mrs. Asplin retreated hastily, aghast at 
the sight of a hairy monster in wFom 
she failed to recognise a trace of her 
beloved son and heir. Shylock’s make¬ 
up \yas, in truth, the triumph of the 
evening. The handsome lad had been 
transformed into a bent, misshapen 
old man, and anything more ugly, 
frowsy, and generally unattractive than 
he now appeared it w^ould be impossible 
to imagine. A cushion gave a hump to 
his shoulders, and over this he w^ore an 
aged purple dressing-gown, which had 
once belonged to the Vicar. The 
drossing-gowm was an obvious refuge, 
but who but Peggy Saville w'ould have 
thought of the trimming which was the 
making of the shaggy, unkempt look so 
much desired ? Peggy had sat with her 
hands clasped on her lap, and her head 
on one side, staring at the gown wiien it 
was held out for her approval two days 
before, then had suddenly risen, and 
rushed tw'o steps at a time upstairs to 
the topmost landing, a wude, scantily- 
furnished space which served for a play¬ 
ground on w^et afternoons. An oilcloth 
covered the floor, a table stood in a 
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corner, and before each of the six doors 
was an aged wool rug, maroon as to 
colouring, wdth piebald patches here 
and there where the skin of the lining 
showed through the scanty tufts. Peggy 
gave a whoop of triumph, tucked one 
after the other beneath her arm, and 
went flying down again, dropping a mat 
here and there, tripping over it, and 
nearly falling from top to bottom of the 
stairs. Hair-breadth escapes were, 
however, so much a part of her daily 
existence that she went on her way 
unperturbed, and carried her bundle 
into the study where the girls sniffed 
derisively, and the boys begged to know 
what she intended to do with all that 
rubbish. 

They that have no invention should 
be hanged,’ ” quoted Peggy, unper¬ 
turbed. “ Give me a packet of pins, and 
I 11 soon show you what I am going to 
do. Dear, dear, dear, I don’t know 
what you would do without me! You 
are singularly bereft of imagination.” 

She tossed her pig-tail over her 
shoulder, armed herself with the largest 
pins she could find, and set to work to 
fasten the mats down the front of the 
gown, and round the hem at the 
bottom, so that the wool hung in shaggy 
ends over the feet. The skins were 
thick, the ^ heads of the pins pressed 
painfully into her fingers, but she 
groaned and worked away until the 
border was arranged for stitching, and 
could be tried on to show the effect. 

“Perfectly splendid!” was the ver¬ 
dict of the beholders. And so the 
matter of Shylock’s gown was settled ; 
but his beard still remained to be pro¬ 
vided, and was by no means an easy 
problem to solve. 

“Tow!” suggested Mellicent; but 
the idea was hooted by all the others. 
The idea of Shylock as a blonde was 
too ridiculous to be tolerated. False 
hair was not to be bought in a small 
village, and Maxwell’s youthful face 
boasted as yet only the faintest shadow 
of a moustache. 

The question was left over for con¬ 
sideration, and an inspiration came the 
same afternoon, when Robert hurled 
one of the roller-like cushions of the 
sofa at Oswald’s head, and Oswald, in 
catching it, tore loose a portion of the 
covering. 

“Now you’ve done it!” he cried. 

“ I he room will be covered with feathers, 
and then you will say it was my fault! 
We shall have to fasten the stupid thing 
up somehow or other!” He peered 
through the opening as he spoke and 
his face changed. “ It’s not feathers— 
it’s horsehair! Here’s a find! What 
about that wig for Shylock ? ” 

Esther was dubious. 

“ It would take a great deal of horse¬ 
hair to make a wig. It would spoil the 
cushion if the horsehair were taken 
away ; it would spoil the sofa if the 
cushion were small ; it would spoil the 

room if the sofa-” 

interrupted with a shriek of 

laughter. 

“Oh, oh, oh! It’s like the ‘House 
that Jack built ’ ! How long do you 
intend to go on like that ? Nonsense, 
m}'^ dear! It would be perfectly easy to 
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^‘SISTER WARWICK^’: A STORY OF INFLUENCE. 


take out what we want and put it back 
afterwards. Til promise to do it myself 
and sew it up tightly, though, if you desire 
my opinion, I think the cushion would 
be improved by letting in a little air. 
You might as well lean your head on a 
Bath brick. Max, you are a made 
man ! You shall have a beautiful, 
crinkly black wig, and a beard to 
match. We will sew them to your 
turban, and fasten them with black 
elastic. It will never show, and I’ll 
finish off the joins after you are dressed. 
You’ll see!” 

“You can do as 3 ^ou like I I’m in 
3 ^our hands!” said Max easily. And 
when the night of the reading arrived, 
and he was attired in wig and gown, 
Peggy seated him in a chair and tucked 
a towel under his chin with an air of 
business. She had a number of small 
accessories on a table near at hand, 
and Max was first instructed to stick 
pieces of black plaster over alternate 
teeth so that he might appear to possess 
only a few isolated fangs, and then 
made to lie back in his chair, while she 
stood over him with a glue-brush in one 
hand and a bunch of loose horsehair in 
the other. 

“Shut your eyes!” she cried loudly. 
And before he could say “ Jack Robin¬ 
son” a tuft of the wiry stuff covered 
his eyebrows. “ Keep your face still ! ” 
And, to his horror, the gum was daubed 
from the borders of the beard half-way 
up to his eyes, and little prickly ends 
of hair were held in Peggy’s palm and 
pressed against his cheeks until the}^ 
were firmly attached. 

This, indeed, was more than he had 
bargained for! He jerked back his 
head and began a loud-voiced protest, 
only to be interrupted by shrieks of 
excitement. 


“Oh, oh, oh! It’s beautiful—beauti¬ 
ful ! What a fright! What a delicious 
fright! No one would know you ! 
You look an old hairy monster who would 
gobble up half a dozen Christians. Do 
look at yourself! ” 

Peggy felt the pride of an artist in 
the result of her efforts, and Max was 
hardly less delighted than herself as he 
stood before the glass, gazing at his 
haiiy cheeks and leering horribly to 
admire his toothless gums. If the result 
were so hideous as to astonish even 
those who had watched the process of 
his make-up, what wonder that the effect 
upon Shylock’s fond parents was of a 
stupefying nature! 

Horror kept Mrs. Asplin silent until 
the middle of the scene between Slylock 
and Antonio when the bond is signed, 
and then her agitation could no longer 
be controlled, and Shylock’s little 
speeches were interrupted by entreaties 
to take that horrid stuff off his teeth, to 
use plenty of hot water in washing his 
face, and to be sure to anoint it plenti¬ 
fully with cold cream after doing so. 

An ordinary lad w'ould have lost his 
temper at these interruptions; but Max 
adored his mother, and could never take 
anything she did in a wrong spirit. 
Anger being therefore impossible, the 
only other resource was to laugh, which, 
in Peggy’s opinion, was even w'orse than 
the former. A Shylock w’ho chuckled 
between his speeches, and gave a good- 
humoured “ Pla! ha!” just before 
uttering his bitterest invective, was a 
ridiculous parody of the character, wath 
whom it would be impossible to act. 
It would be hard, indeed, if all her 
carefull 3 ^-rehearsed speeches lost their 
effect, and the famous trial scene \vere 
made into a farce through these untimely 
interruptions! 


i8s 

The second part of the play went 
more smoothly, however, as the audience 
settled down to a more attentive hearing 
and the actors became less self-conscious 
and embarrassed. If four out of the 
six were sticks, who never for a moment 
approached the verge of the natural, 
Portia and Slylock did nobl 3 % and \vhen 
the reading was over and the young 
people gathered round the fire in the 
drawing - room, it was unanimous^ 
agreed that they had acquired a more 
intimate knowledge of the play by this 
one evening’s representation than by 
weeks of ordinary study. 

“I feel so much more intimate with 
it!” said Esther. “It seems to have 
made it alive, instead of just something 
I have read in a book. It was a delight¬ 
ful thought, father, and I am grateful 
to you for proposing it. I wish I 
could do all my lessons in the same 
way.” 

“I’ve not enjoyed myself so much for 
ages. You just did beautifully, all of 
you, and the dresses w'ere a sight to 
behold. As for Peggy, she’s a witch, 
and could make up costumes on a desert 
island if she -were put to it / But I 
don’t know what is going to happen 
to my poor, dear boy’s face. Oswald, 
what is he doing? Isn’t he coming to 
have some lemonade and cake ? ” asked 
Mrs. Asplin anxiously. And Oswald 
chuckled in a heartless fashion. 

“Pride must abide. He would be 
Shylock whether we liked it or not, so 
let him take the consequences. He is 
fighting it out with cold cream in the 
bath-room, and some of the horsehair 
sticks like fun. I’ll go up and tell him 
we have eaten all the cake. He was 
getting savage when I came down, and 
it will sweeten his temper! ” 

(To he continued,) 
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CHAPTER II. 

‘‘ I had a noble purpose and the strength 
To compass it; but I have stopped half¬ 
way, 

And wrongly given the first-fruits of my 
toil 

To objects little worthy of the gift.” 

Browning. 


“ Sister ! ” 

The urgent word pierced the thick cloak of 
sleep and scattered fair dreams of the home of 
her childhood. 

“ .Sister! ” 

She started into a sitting posture, and in 
another moment was out of bed, for Margaret 
Carden was saying— 

“Mr. H-- has just brought us a croup 

case. Sister, and a very bad one, I am afraid.” 


As the nurse hurried away the great hospital 
clock boomed out the hour—two—and almost 
immediately the Sister had joined a sad little 
group in front of the fire that, even during 
the summer, often was lighted in the huge 
open grate at night. 

Nurse Carden had taken into her arms a 
poor little child of three, who was fighting 
and beating the air for the struggling breaths 
that the tortured throat was strangling. 

It was a pitiful sight. The poor 3 ’oung 
father and mother—scarceb’’ more than boy 
and girl—stood b 3 '’, the former uttering sharp 
clicks with his tongue against his teeth as he 
watched and was tortured too in the sufferings 
of “ the little chap,” the latter literal^ 
wringing her hands and moaning with the 
agony of her mother’s heart. 

They were trying every remedy without 
avail. There w^as only tracheotomy left for 


them to do. But the father refused his 
consent. 

Cut the fair skin of his boy ? No, that 
they shouldn’t 1 

He was obdurate in his ignorance. 

Mr. H-urged the otherwise hopelessness 

of the case. His w’ords w^ere impatient, 
almost angry. But still the man said, “ No I ” 

Sister Warwick drew” him aside, and, taking 
a candle, led him along the w”ard to the side 
of a little cot wkere a smiling, rosy child lay 
sleeping sweetly. She pulled aw'ay the sheet 
and show'ed him the little silver tube in her 
neck. 

“ She w'-ould not have been alive without 
it,” she said. “ She w’as at death’s door, like 
your little one. It saved her life. She is 
going to be bonny and strong. Let Mr. 

H- do what he w'ants. You must; you 

cannot say no now”! ” 
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They bunied back. 

Was the poor little Hice changing ? 

“ There, do it, doctor, do it! Have your 
way! ” 

The reluctant words were scarcely uttered 
before the clever strong hands were at work. 

There was immediate relief, and for a 
moment they believed that the little life, 
hanging trembling on such a tiny thread, was 
to be given back. But suddenly the baby 
hands dropped, and the little head fell back. 

Even then the skilful hands would not yield 
the battle. They persevered with artificial 
respiration. They tried every means, until 
the truth had to be faced. There was nothing 
more they could do. They must lay dowm 
the poor little buffeted body and let it sleep. 

This is always a terrible moment for doctors 
and nurses, and it was with a face quivering 
with emotion that Sister AVarwick left Margaret 
Carden to the sacred work of tending the 
little lifeless form, and, leading the poor young 
mother to her room, took up the harder task 
of trying to help her in the first bitterness of 
lier grief. 

Half-stunned with what had happened, the 
man sat in the shadows beyond the range of 
the light from the fire and lamp, and followed 
with his eyes the movements of the nurse as 
she went to and fro. 

Let us hope that he was not realising the 
fact that his tardy consent had perhaps cost 
the child its life. 

Mr. H-laid a kind hand on his shoulder 

once, with a hearty— 

“ I am awfully sorry for you; ” and he 
murmured something by way of answer. 
Then he rose—still half-dazed—to meet his 
wife who was coming out of Sister’s room. 

They stood side by side, holding each 
other’s hands—like the children they almost 
^vere—and looked long at the sleeping baby. 

Nurse Carden had taken the buttercups and 
grasses from one of the vases on the ward 
table, and the little Ungers were folded round 
the stalks. 

The inexplicable peace of the presence of 
death stole into the hearts of the poor young 


parents, and they went quietly away with 
bowed heads, sharing and bearing together 
their first real grief. 

“ Good night, Sister ! ” 

The house physician was going back to his 
quarters and to the rest that was so often 
broken. 

“ Good night,” she added, and then, wiih 
a half smile, she added : “ Don’t bring me 

a case like that again for a long time, please! 
And yesterday was his birthday too, they 
tell me—poor mite ! ” 

The doctor’s reply to this was a happy one. 
He said— 

“ Then we must wish him many happy 
returns of to-day instead ! ” 

Sister Warwick could sleep no more that 
night—or early morning rather. She tried, 
with a conscientious remembrance of the 
day’s work to come. But such episodes tore 
her tenderest sympathies in a way that the 
nurses, who thought her hard and cold, would 
never have credited. 

She lay on her couch, not thinking so much 
in detail of the scene of conflict she had just 
been throngh, as of the ever-rccurring wonder 
that such things had to be. These sudden, 
dashing, jangling chords in life seemed so in- 
exjdicable ; and for children to suffer so, and 
for peaceful lives to have such dark passages ! 
And then some lines of Browning flashed 
into her mind, and she repeated them to 
herself over and over again, till the meaning 
sank in and soothed her. 

“ AVhy rush the discords in, but that har¬ 
mony should be prized ? 

Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow 
to clear! 

Each sufferer says his say, his end of the 
weal and woe ; 

But God has a few of us whom He 
whispers in the ear; 

The rest may reason and welcome, ’tis 
we musicians know.” 

The quiet of the night was broken by a 
sudden tram})ling of feet in the hospital 


square. Sister AVarwick guessed what it 
meant—an operation in the theatre. She 
could hear the even tread of the porters as 
they carried the stretcher and the clank as it 
rested on the stone floor. Now a messenger 
was running round to the college and stopping 
beneath the students’ windows. His voice 
reached her ears— 

“ Operation ! Operation ! ” 

Coming in the darkness and shrouded by 
night, it would all have seemed weird and 
uncanny if custom had not reconciled her to 
the strangeness of the sounds. As it was, 
the discordant noises only served—by some 
connection of ideas—to turn her thoughts to 
another anxiety—the special “ crook in her 
lot ” just now. She lay and tried to put the 
matter clearly before her mind. 

There was no doubt that in spite of the 
fact that Nurse Hudson had passed her exams 
and won the nurse’s buckle, she was not 
trustworthy. Something was probably exert¬ 
ing a wrong influence over her. It was sadly 
evident that, as a nurse, she was deteriorating, 
and Sister Warwick acknowledged bitterly 
that she herself had failed to arrest that course. 

AVhat could she do now ? There were too 
many lives at stake to allow to remain un¬ 
noticed these recurring acts of carelessness, 
and, worse still, these signs of hardness and 
want of tenderness in her dealings with the 
patients. 

Yet how her kind heart shrank from the 
strong measure of a complaint to the matron ! 
She had spoken a few decided, and she hoped 
calm and “ Sisterly” words of warning to her 
that very evening as she was leaving the ward. 
Should she now wait and see if they took 
effect ? Surely it would be only fair to give 
her one more trial ? Meanwhife she herself 
could use greater diligence in overlooking the 
work done in the ward. 

After much thought she settled it so, and 
then tried to put the anxious matter aside. 
Did she err in her judgment ? If so, it was 
on the side of mercy—the way we women 
'would all prefer to lean. 

{To he cofitmued.) 


THREE GIRL-CHUMS, AND THEIR LIFE IN 

Tv FLORENCE SOPHIE DAVSON. 


CHAPTER TIT. 


TWO LETTERS. 



A:\r afraid that 
as this account 
of the doings 
of our three 
friends unfolds 
itself, some of 
my readers may 
be tempted to 
complain that it 
seems to be al- 
'^vays meal-time 
at “ The Rowans.” In¬ 
deed, I must admit that 
from their point of view 
the complaint is a just 
one, but I would beg them 
to remember that my ob¬ 
ject is to give an account 
of the culinary doings of 
the household; their 


meals, and how they were contrived, and the 
cost thereof; and as, like the old woman in 
the nursery song, 

“ Afictuals and drink were the chief of their 
diet,” 


the food question must perforce be continually 
before us. 


As a girl of fourteen I had to take the reins 
of government and direct the house during 
my mother’s long illness. It would certainly 
have helped me greatly to have been able to 
follow the chronicles of some young house¬ 
keeper and to have learnt how she arranged 
matters. But at that time Marion and the 
Orlingburys were all in short frocks and had no 
experiences to unfold for my benefit. 

The trials of the members of our household 
during the time of my rule were doubtless 
very severe. The chief thing that I remember 
is that my firvourite sultana ]:)udding was 
served about four times a week, with .sauce ; 
on the last point I was most particular. 

I had always a great longing to go down in 
the kitchen and cook myself, but my father 
forbade this, saying that if I worried the cook 
she would probably give warning ; and that, 
if in addition to my mother’s illne.ss and other 
pre.‘'ent ills (of which I fear my housekeeping 
was one) we were left without a cook, he 
.should not know what to do. This was a 
sore disaj)pointment, for as yet I had never 
been able to make any attempt at cooking, 
except on one occasion, when at the age of 
six I had been discovered suiTeptitiously 
flying chocolate creams on the .shovel in the 
dining-room, for which I was sent to bed. 
At a yet earlier period, having heard some¬ 
where that toffee was made with butter and 
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sugar, I put a small pat of butter and a 
tablespoonfijl of sugar into an empty sweet- 
box, and, hiding it amongst my toys, waited 
with anxiety for it to turn into toffee, looking 
in the box with keen interest every morning 
and hoping for the joyful day when the sticky 
mess should become a neat brown .slab of 
finest toffee ; a day, alas, which came not, as 
was not strange, and the end of it was that 
the nurse found the hidden treasure and 
promptly threw it away. 

To come back to “ The Rowans,” 'wbeve 
Alarion, having fini.shed her morning’s cook¬ 
ing, is reading a letter in the sitting-room. 
The letter is from an old playmate, now 
grown up and lately married, who is living on 
the other side of London. 

“ Tulse Hill, 

“ Jan. loth. 

“Mv DEAR AIarion, —Do not look for 
any interesting news in this letter, and make 
up your mind to exercise all your good nature. 

“ I am writing to you for advice and consola¬ 
tion, for I am at my wits’ end. How I wish I 
w’cre a clever housekeeper, like you, and how 
I envy the Orlingburys for having secured you 
to live with them. I should so like to run over 
for a chat, but you arc such a busy woman, I 
do not know when I should find you at home 
without disturbing you in your work, and it 
would be too bad to make )’ou talk bu.siness 
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on your only holiday—Saturday. Do tell me, 
]Slarion—in the strictest conlidence—are you 
afraid of your servant ? I am of mine— 
horribly! Oh, dear me ! When I first 
married I thought I was going to do wonders; 
to do such a lot of cooking, and to manage 
and contrive so cleverly. Let me explain a 
few of my troubles. 

“ To begin with, I have a cook who was 
recommended to me as ‘a perfect treasuie,’ 
but I do not find her any sort of a treasure, 
and I am happy to say she is now leaving. 
She has a terribly superior manner, and 
resents it very much if 1 go into the kitchen 
at all. On days when I have attempted to 
do any cooking she is frigid beyond words. 
She is not a good cook herself—I could put 
up with a great deal if she were that—and the 
only things we have that are nice at all are 
curries and fricassees made in the stewing jar 
after your fashion. I heard about the jar 
about a month ago from a mutual friend— 
your Aunt Anne. 

“ Cook makes the most abominable pastry 
and cannot roast at all; our poor little joints 
of meat are shrivelled up and hard, so she has 
really no need to give herself such airs. With 
regard to the roasting I really am most 
perplexed, and hope you wdll be able to advise 
me. I have by me a standard cookery book, 
which assures me most positively that a joint 
should be put in a hot oven to make a casing 
to keep in the juices, and then it is to be 
cooked more slowly. This, I know, has been 
done, but the result is far from satisfactory, 
and I wonder if the oven is too hot. 

“ Only last night a beautiful little piece of 
loin of mutton was served nearly black and as 
hard as a brick. I was so distressed for poor 
Arthur’s sake. It does so wori*y me to think 
of his coming home hungry from his office to 
such a dinner. He was most amiable over it 
and only smiled, telling me not to worry, I 
would soon learn. But the question is, how 
long will he keep on smiling if he often has 
bad dinners? One must look these matters 
in the face, must one not P 

“I do not want to vex him too often; in 
fact, I do not want to vex him at all, but what 
can I do ? And then his mother is coming to 
stay in a week or two, and although she is 
kindness herself, and very fond of me, I feel 
quite sure that she will feel a profound pity 
for her unfortunate son if she sees a black 
joint on the table. 

“ Her pastry—I mean cook’s, of course—is 
so bad, that a week ago I plucked up my 
courage. Venturing into the kitchen, 1 tried 
my hand at making some. I rubbed seven 
ounces of dripping into a pound of flour that 
had first been mixed with a teaspoonful of 
baking powder—that was right, was it not ? 
Then I mixed it with water to a dough and 
rolled it out. It kept sticking to the board, 
and I got very nervous, for I felt the cold, 
unsympathetic glance of the cook was upon 
me. But I persevered and made it uj) into 
a pie and baked it; but eveiy time I went to 
the oven to take a peep—about every three 
minutes—the dripping was running out as fast 
as it could. Surely pastiy is very wasteful. 
AVhat is the use of putting it in if it only runs 
out again ? And to eat, it was hard beyond 
words I And to see cook’s scornful smile 
when, on the following day, she asked politely 
if I wished the remains sent up to table. 

“Now, as I tell you, she is leaving shortly. 

I have heard of a girl who might do. She 
makes good soups, cooks vegetables well, 
roasts and boils fairly well, and she is very 
clean. I know she is a nice girl, and not at 
all inclined to be refractory, if I could only 
make up my mind as to the best way of 
starting. As I tell you, my mother-in-law 
is coming to stay soon. Marion, do advise me. 

“ Your perplexed friend, 

“ jMadge Holden.” 


Marion read all this very carefully and 
thought it over. Then she answered ]\Irs. 
Holden’s letter. 

“ ;My dear Madge,—I shall be only too 
pleased if I can help you, but you must not 
overrate my powers, as I think you are inclined 
to do. To begin with, I have had oppor¬ 
tunities of learning housekeeping such as few 
have. You see, we all have to help at home, 
and mother is such a good manager; it would 
be odd if I bad not picked up some of her 
household knowledge. You ask if I am 
afraid of my servant. If you could see her, I 
think your own question would amuse you. 
She is only fourteen, and she knew absolutely 
nothing when she came to us; by dint of 
great exertions, I am gradually teaching her 
to dish up our dinners and to wait at table. 
She can also turn out a room (with assistance) 
and wash up, but as she has learnt this under 
me, it would be odd if I felt afraid of her. If 
I had a real cook and housemaid like you, I 
might perhaps tremble in my shoes, but really 
I think there is no need. I am glad you find 
the stewing jar useful. If your cook cannot 
even roast a small joint of meat without 
spoiling it, she has nothing to be very 
conceited about. 

“ The rule you quote from your cookery 
book is quite coiTect for large joints, but it 
does not do for small ones. If you put a big 
joint into a hot oven, it crisps the outside 
nicely, but a small joint put into the same 
temperature will soon become hard right 
through. Put small joints in a gentle oven 
and cook them slowly, basting often. Shortly 
before you serve it, let the oven get hot or else 
finish it before the fire, so that it may brown. 
Of course, the oven must not be too slow or 
the meat will not cook at all. This point you ^ 
will gradually learn, and so will your new^ 
cook if she is intelligent. I am glad you 
allude to her as a ‘ girl.’ A young person is, 
as a rule, more teachable, although an older 
person will probably know more. As Dr. 
Johnson remarked of Scotchmen, ‘ Much may 
be done with them if you catch them young.’ 
When you engage your new cook, just say 
that yoiJ are in the habit of cooking occa¬ 
sionally—mention it as a matter of course. 
Do not start by being afraid of her. It is 
really most absurd. 

“ With regard to the pastr}\ You do not 
seem to have made it quite rightly, as it 
should not stick to the board. You made it 
too wet, and your oven cannot have been hot 
enough if the dripping ran out. Pastry should 
go into a hot oven, then the starch grains in 
the flour burst and enclose the particles of 
dripping; but if the oven is not hot enough, 
the reverse happens; that is to say, the 
dripping melts and encloses the starch grains 
so that they cannot burst. Try again. 

“ I am wondering if it would help you to 
see a list of our dinners for the week ; I send 
one in case it may be of use and also my food 
bill. The quantities will seem very small to 
you, but you must remember we have no 
‘ downstairs ’ to consider. Our girl only 
comes for a few hours each day. This makes 
a great difference in our expenses. In fact, if 
we did not make this arrangement, I do not 
think we could continue our present mode of 
living. Now, do not worry. If you are 
so anxious to have everything nice you will 
succeed in time, and if your mother-in-law is 
so kind and so fond of you, I am sure she will 
not pity her son too much, even if your cook 
does make one or two failures. Could you 
not get her to postpone her visit until you are 
a little more settled. 

“ Here is the dinner list— 

Sunday. Stewed Steak. IMashed Potatoes. 

Alince Pies. 

{Supper.) Poached Eggs on Toast; Cocoa. 
Monday. Tripe a la Normandie. 

.Sago Pudding. 


Tuesday. .Sheep’s Head. 

Vegetables and Dumplings. 

Paked Treacle Tart. 

Wednesday. {High Tea.) Fish ^Mould. 

Gingerbread. 

Thursday. Brown Soup. 

Fish in HilL 
Cottage Pudding. 

Friday. Mutton Cutlets. 

Boiled Potatoes. Brussels Sprouts. 
jNIacaroni Cheese. 

Saiurday. Celery .Soup. 

Minced Callops and Mashed Potatoes. 

Cup Puddings. 

“You see, we live very simply. 

“The stewed steak was cooked the day 
before and warmed up ; the mince pies also. 

“ The ‘ tripe a la Normandie ’ is made with 
a thick brown gravy ; the tripe made in rolls 
with pieces of ham in each and a few 
mushrooms to flavour. We have half a ham 
in the house just at present, .so it was a good 
time to have the dish. The brown soup on 
Thursday was made of the broth in which the 
sheep’s head was cooked ; the fish mould is 
made by pounding half a pound of bread¬ 
crumbs, one ounce of butter, a beaten egg and 
a gill of thick white .sauce ; season this well and 
steam in a buttered mould. The callops are 
minced beef, which I buy at threepence each 
callop. 

“ Here is the food account— 


One pound and a half of chuck 

£ 

s. 

d. 

steak .... 

0 

I 

3 

Two pounds of best end of neck 
of mutton 

0 

I 

8 

One pound and a quarter of 
tripe .... 

0 

o 

9 i 

One sheep’s head . 

o 

o 


^ Plalf a pound of suet 

o 

0 

o 

Four callops .... 

o 

I 

o 

Quarter of a pound of mush¬ 
rooms .... 

0 

0 


Flavouring vegetables 

0 

o 

4 

One pound of sprouts 

o 

o 

2 

Eight pounds of potatoes 

0 

0 

6 

Plaice .... 

0 

0 

6 

Fresh haddock 

0 

0 

6 

Half a pound of macaroni 

0 

0 

2 

One tin of cocoa 

o 

0 

6 

Best eggs, one dozen 

Six cooking eggs 

0 

I 

6 

0 

0 

6 

One pound and a half of fresh 
butter at is. ad. 

0 

2 

0 

Milk. 

o 

1 


Two pounds of demerara 

o 

o 

/ 

One pound loaf 

0 

o 

2 

Half a ham (three pounds and a 
^ l^alf) .... 

o 

2 

4 

Half a pound of tea 

0 

0 

10 

Eight loaves .... 

o 

2 

6 


D O 2 

“ Let me know if 1 can he of any further 
“ Yours affectionately, 
“Marion Thoma.s.” 

Three weeks later Marion received a 
hurriedly-written note. 

“ ]Many, many thanks, my dear Marion, for 
your letter. I have been waiting to profit by 
your instructions before writing to you, and 
now I am so busy I can only write a few lines. 
The new cook is an amiable girl, and I am 
getting on famously—thanks to you. Mrs. 
Holden is here, and I am enjoying her vi.sit 
very much. She is so kind and helpful. You 
are quite right; it is ridiculous to be afraid of 
one’s own cook, and I now enter the kitchen 
with an easy mind. Also, my cooking has 
improved so much, that I quite enjoy eating 
my own pastry, which I thought would for 
ever be an impos.sibility. 

“ Your grateful friend, 

“ Madge Holden.” 

{To he continued.) 
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PART II. 

How TO Decorate P'urniture 
WITH Stencilling. 

The idea of decorating your own furniture 


ART IN THE HOUSE. 

arc possible ; you can evolve new patterns as it 
were by taking a portion of one and combin¬ 
ing it with a portion of another. 

Some years ago, I forget how many, I 
described in these pages how to cut a stencil. 


open space of no interest. One of the arts of 
successful stencil cutting is to make the “ ties ” 
form part of the design, and by a little 
management this can be done. I don’t wish, 
to point to my own work more than to say 




Fig. I A. 'The rigliUhand half is white on Mack ground ^ the reverse of the left-hand half. 


seems to be an extraordinary thing to many 
readers, and yet I hope to show you that 
this much to be desired consummation 
is quite within )^our reach. In the former 
article I gave as an illustration a portion of 
a chiffonier I decorated with stencilling, as can 
be seen by referring to it, which, by the 



Fig. III. 

■wa}-, is rejDrod need from a full-size design 
which was actually stencilled with the same 
stencils as I used on the chiffonier. Stencil¬ 
ling is a very simple business indeed if you 
will take ordinary care. Indeed the mere 
getting of an impression is a mechanical 
matter, as can be seen by the way packers 
mark boxes with stencils of letters. The art 
is seen in the way you colour the patterns 
and the use you make of your stencils, for 
^vith some four or five stencil plates, as 1 
shall hope to show later, many combinations 


but I had better for the sake of the newer 
readers very briefly explain the method. Good 
drawing jiaper I generally use from which to 
cut my stencils. Draw out your design upon 
the paper, and with a sharp penknife cut on h 
sheet of glass, so that the knife travels -over 
tlie smooth surface and enables you to cut 
a quite intricate design with ease. Have a 
small oil-stone at hand to keep the knife in 
condition, for you ought to be able to cut 
clean without pressure. 

If you refer to the designs accompanying 
these articles you will notice that each form 
where it comes against another seems out¬ 
lined in white. This effect is caused by the 
“ties” as they are termed. If we consider a 
moment we can realise that as our design is 
formed by the pieces we cut away an intricate 
design must be tied together, or the whole 
thing would fall to pieces. Take a sinqde 
case, the letter B. AVe must not cut out the 
letter without adopting some plan to keep 
the two piece, forming the loops in their 
place, so we tie them in so 



We put a second tie in the 
lower loop to strengthen it 
as I have done in several 
cases among those designs 
given. Take another case, 
the flower in Fig. i c. By 
cutting each petal separate 
and the centre as a circle we 
get a very effective stencil, 
for the “ ties ” give form to 
the design. Take them away, 
and instead of a daisy we 
should only have a circular 



For details see Figs. IB and IC. 
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Repeating stencil of fish and arrow-head^ with insects and water lines. For cutting 
this stencil^ see Figs. 4A and 4B. 


you can learn the method of stencil cutting 
by referring to the designs I have given to 
illustrate the subject. 

“ Ties ” which are left to merely strengthen 



Peacock-feather border. The complete im¬ 
pression is given at 2, and requires the 
plates 2A and 2^ to produce it. 


a design, and which therefore do not help the 
effect, can be put in with a brush while the 
colour is wet if it be thought desirable. 

If by chance you cut through a “ tie ” 


while cutting y@iir stencil or break one when 
using it niend it with gummed paper or 
stamp edging. By keeping your stencils in 
repair they will last you years and do any 
amount of work. When the stencils are cut 
give them a good coat of varnish back and 
front, and allow it to dry hard. This makes 
the^ paper waterproof and greatly toughens it. 
“ Knotting,” which you can procure at a good 



Detail of Fig. 4. 


oil shop, does very well for this purpose, as it 
dries quickly. 

Those readers who prefer it can enlarge 
some of my designs and cut them, but others 
may like to try and originate them for them¬ 
selves, so a word or two to them. Make 
your designs simple, and you mustn’t attempt 
foreshortening (that is, drawing in perspective), 
as you cannot render such an effect in a 
stencil. A flat treatment is necessary, as 



Detail of Fig. 4. 


though the plant you take to found your de¬ 
sign upon were pressed between blotting- 
paper, like a dried specimen. You must not 
attempt to be too natural. An ornamental 
treatment is more effective, and you want to 
develop the decorative features in the plant 
you take, for you must not think of drawing 
a flower or plant so much as making a 
design based upon the particular plant. 

Birds, insects, fish, can all be cut as 
stencils if you attend to this ornamentalising 
which is necessarj'. The two flying birds. 
Figs. 5 and 6, are modelled on Japanese designs, 
and by a little management ver}* excellent 
effects can be produced. Butterflies too can 
be made into veiy^ effective stencils, and in 
one case I hav'e introduced a background 


suggested by a spider’s web, Fig. i. By only 
using the butterfly out of one plate and the 
web background out of the other we obtain a 
third combination as in Fig. lA. 

In the case of the large butterfly. Fig. lA, it 
will be noticed that a pattern is stencilled on 
the wings, and to do this it is necessary to 
have a second stencil. Fig. I 3 . I give impres¬ 
sions of these two stencils. Figs, ia and ib, so 
that you may see what is cut out in each plate 
and how the two fit together. You cut some 
one or two details out of both plates as a 



Flying bird in stencil, after the Japanese. 


guide in placing them when in use, see Figs. 2, 
which requires the two Plates A and B to 
produce it. 

In cases of stencils which repeat so that 
spaces of any length may be covered, it is 
necessary to cut a small portion of the next 
impression out of the stencil and put this 



Flying bird in stencil, after the Japanese. 
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in, so that when yon shift the stencil on to 
take the next impression, the left side of your 
stencil is placed over the right-hand side of 
the impression first taken. In the butterfly 
referred to in Fig. l, the tip of the left wing 
is cut on the right-hand side of stencil, which 
is a guide for placing the stencil when we 
shift it for our next impression. In Fig. 4 it 
will be noticed that the nose of the fish is 
stencilled on the right-hand side to show you, 
when you shift the stencil along, exactly 
where to place it. In stencils requiring two 
plates to produce them, you draw out the 
design and then arrange in your mind the 
portions you will cut out of the first plate. 
When you have cut them stencil them on to 
the piece of paper to form the second plate, 


and having drawn of transferred the rest of 
the design to this second piece of paper you 
cut out the rest of the pattern. By stencilling 
the first plate on to the second plate you see 
how fiir to cut, for it is obvious that the two 
plates should fit together like a puzzle and 
form one design. The object of having two 
plates is that you can obtain an impression in 
two or more colours. Thus in the butterlly 
design hiving stencilled the insects in the first 
colour you can put on the markings and web- 
background in much lighter colours. If the 
sprig is to be put in and you want it against 
the web-background, you stencil this latter in 
first, and when dry the sprigs upon it. 

By cutting a design out of two pkites you 
can get a mucn more elaborate design and 


scheme of colour. The water in the arrow¬ 
head and fish frieze. Fig. 4, is a case in point, 
for the water lines and flowers can be in 
light tones of colour, while the fish and 
foliage are in darker ones, and by this means 
reli-l is obtained. 

Were the water lines cut out of the same 
plate as the foliage, it would be impossible to 
keep them in a distinct colour and the design 
would look confused. The stencil too would 
be very weak, as the “ ties ” would have to be 
so numerous. This is a practical disadvan¬ 
tage, for if a stencil is very weak it is apt to 
break all up while you are using it. By the 
use of the two plates. Figs. 4A and ^B, we get 
two fairly strong stencils. 

f^Tb be continued. J 



THINGS IN SEASON, IN MARKET AND KITCHEN. 

JANUARY. 

By LE MENAOkRE. 


Turs is one of the coldest, if not the coldest, 
montlis of the year; the time when we most 
need to put on our thinking-cap in order to 
provide such things as will best supply that 
extra consumption of fuel that goes on in the 
human engine. Some starchy foods we must 
have and a goodly proportion of fats and oils— 
more than at any other time of the year. 
Now we find both these elements in grains 
and “ pulse,” peas, beans, lentils, etc., and 
we can supply the neccessary amount of fats 
by good wholesome puddings that contain a 
little suet, and home-made cakes, also in 
eating a fair amount of nuts. 

For breakfast eveiy morning we might begin 
with a plateful of Quaker oats, “ H. O.,” or 
any other kind ; these are splendid food, and 
however small the portion, eveiybody would 
be the better for having some. Some people 
like sugar with their porridge, but it is a fact 
that sugar does not help the digestion of oaten 
food—rather retards it in fact. 

Coffee is better for breakfast on winter 
mornings than tea, for all who can take it : 
not because it is more nourishing, but because 
it possesses staying qualities, and so is more 
satisfying. 

Eggs, bacon, fish, or a well-cooked sausage 
should be ready to tempt the appetite of the 
older members of the family, but a little 
stewed fruit and brown bread and butter 
would be better than these for children. Say 
stewed Peras, figs, or prunes, and a cupful of 
milk or coffee. 

Cheese is a good and nourishing food for 
cold weather, perhaps because it contains so 
much of that essential oil that we need. 
Toasted cheese should never be given to 
anyone of weak digestion, however, for it is 
one of the most difficult of all things to deal 
with. As an experiment in the line of 
“ savouries,” I would recommend the trial of 
grated cheese with a plate of oats ; it is by no 
means to be despised. 


A typical menu for January would be the 
following— 

Chestnut Soup. 

Fried Lemon Soles. 

Ragout of Mutton. 

Creamed Potatoes and Jerusalem Artichokes. 

Roast Snipe on Toast. 

Chelsea Pudding. 

Cheese. Butter. Biscuits. (?offee. 

Chestnut Soup .—Boil a pound of chestnuts 
until they seem tender, peel off the shell and 
brown skin ; return the white part to the stew- 
pan and cover with water, add a finely-minced 
onion, an ounce of butter, pepper and salt. 
Let this simmer for an hour or more, then rub 
all carefully through a sieve, add a pint or 
rather more of boiling milk and a dessert¬ 
spoonful of cornflour previously mixed smooth 
with cold water, and stir this again over the 
fire until it boils. Serve fried croutons with 
this soup. 

Lemon Soles should be filleted before frying 
them, and they should be dipped in beaten 
egg and fresh crumbs of bread and sprinkled 
with seasoning. Fry them to a golden brown 
in boiling lard or beef dripping, squeeze a 
little lemon juice over them and ser\'e garnished 
with fried parsley. 

Ragout of Mutton .—A piece of the middle 
neck, or the shank half of the shoulder, the 
meat taken from the bones and trimmed into 
neat pieces, is the best for this. Iriour each 
piece lightly, lay in a stewpan with thinly- 
sliced onions, sliced turnip, a few sprigs of 
savoury herbs and seasoning. Pour over all a 
teacupful of water and cover tightly. Let 
this simmer in a corner of the oven for about 
two hours, and then arrange the meat on a 
dish, add a spoonful of mushroom ketchup to 
the gravy, with more water if it seems too 
thick, and pour over the meat. 

Mash the potatoes and beat them up with 
milk till like thick cream ; pile this up in 


a buttered pie-dish, and put the dish into 
a quick oven to brown the surface. 

Mash the artichokes also and press them 
into a shallow dish, sprinkling breadcrumbs 
over the top and a bit of butter, and brown 
these also. 

Snipe require a very quick hot oven for 
their roasting, and about fifteen minutes is 
long enough to allow. Place them on a strip 
of crisp toast, and some tiny frizzles of bacon 
with them, and sprinkle tried crumbs over. 
No sauce will be needed. 

Chelsea Pudding .—Shred and chop very 
finely two ounces of suet, add to four ounces 
of flour into which a teaspoonful of baking 
powder has been rubbed, also a pinch of salt 
and two ounces of castor sugar, the grated 
rind of a fresh lemon or a pinch of spice, mix 
well, and make into a soft dough with a 
beaten egg and a teacupful of milk. Grease a 
shaped pudding-basin and sprinkle the inside 
with brown sugar, pour in the pudding- 
mixture and bake until it has risen well and is 
of a rich brown colour. 

The sauce for this pudding is made by 
placing half-a-pound pot of plum or currant 
jam in a saucepan, with a few lumps of sugar 
and an equal amount of water. Let this boil 
for a little while, then strain it through a 
tamis and pour over and around the pudding 
when that has been turned out. 

Suitable dishes for the dinner-table in cold 
weather are the following : Beefsteak pudding, 
Irish stew, stewed steak, sea pie, camp pie, 
haricot mutton, liver and bacon, etc.—very 
homely dishes, it is true, but good and 
nourishing for all that. 

Avoid having large joints that would leave 
much cold meat on hand in cold weather. 
Not many families care much about cold meat 
when the thermometer is near freezing point, 
and twice-cooked meat is not nearly so 
nourishing as fresh, however savoury it may 
be made. 



OUR PUZZLE POEM REPORT: A PUZZLE-SOLVER. 


SOLUTION. 

A Puzzle-Solver. 

1. There once was a maiden who tried 
To lind a new fall for her pride, 

By attempting to solve, 

Without earnest resolve, 

The puzzle we monthly provide. 

2. Ignoring the fanciful guile 

With winch we these efforts compile. 
Pier attempt was slap-dash, 

And was fated to clash 
With all proper notions of style. 

3. So, finding her failure complete. 

She fell at the Editor’s feet— 

Metaphorically— 

And acknowledged that she 
Was cured of her latest conceit. 


Prize Winners. 

Seven Shillings and Sixpence Each. 
Jose})hine Burne, 5, Ilowbeck Road, Oxton, 
Birkenhead. 

Constance Daphne, Alresford, Hants. 

Dorothy Fulford, 49, Bateman Street, 
Cambridge. 

Sophie C. Funnell, 25, Clarendon Place, 
Leeds. 

Winifred A. Lockyear, Willow Grove, 
Beverley. 

Miss A. A. L. Shave, 6, Craufurd Rise, 
Maidenhead. 

Violet Shoberl, Hook wood, Edge Plill, 
Wimbledon. 

Plelen Simpson, 32, Brighton Place, Aber¬ 
deen. 

Five Shillings Each. 

Miss A. Kilburn, Penkridge, Staffs. 

Agnes McConnell, Ballycarry, Belfast. 

Lucy Richardson, 2, Bootham Teirace, York. 
S. Southall, South Bank, Worcester. 

Mrs. C. E. AVarren, Ashantee Villa, Norwich 
Road, Ipswich. 

W. Fitzjames White, 9, Kinfauns Terrace, 
Low Fell, Gateshead. 

Miss AVilkins, AVestcroft, Trowbridge, AVilts. 
Rev. H. Addams AV'illiams, Llangibby 
Rectory, Newport, Mon. 

Equal with First-Prize Winners. 

Mrs. J. Gumming, Edith E. Grundy, E. 
St. G. Hod son, E. Lord, M. Theodora Moxon, 
A. C. Sharp, Ellen C. Tarrant. 


Equal with Second-Prize Winners. 

Eliza Acworth, Lily Belling, F. M. JNIorgan, 
E. R. Oliver, Isabel Snell, G. S. AVilkins. 


jlfost Highly Commended. 

Ethel B. Angear, Florence M. Angear, 
Elsie I. Bale, Elsie Bayley, Alabel Brownlow', 
M. J. Champneys, Helen M. Coulthard, Rose 
D. Davis, E. H. Duncan, E. Ross Duffield, 
Dorothy V. Foley, A Goakes, Mrs. AV. IT. 
Gotch, Alice L. Hewlett, M. Plodgkinson, 
G. D. Honeyburne, F. \V. Hunt, Alice E. 
Johnson, Elizabeth A. Lord, Rev. C. T. 
McCready, Ethel O. McMaster, Benjamin 
Marcroft, Isabella M. Maxwell, Mrs. Nichols, 
Margaret G. Oliver, Gertrude Pegler, A. 
Pentelow, A. T. Porter, Constance M. Reade, 
Annie Roberson, AVinifred H. Roberts, Kate 
Robinson, J. C. Scott, Lucy Shattock, James 
J. Slade, Gertrude Smith, Ethel Tomlinson, 
Etheldreda, M. Viner, Emily Wilkinson, 
JTenry AVilkinson. 

Very Highly Commended. 

Edith K. Baxter, Elsie Benians, Rev. 
F. Townshcnd Chamberlain, Maud Chinn, 
Leonard Clark, Leila Claxton, Nina E. Coote, 
PL Cope, Vera F. Creiner, Mrs. Crossman, 
E. G. Dalton, Eva M. Edwards, William 
PL Edwards, Beatrice Fitzhugh, Marjorie A. 
Forbes, Edith A. Freeman, AVill L. Freeman, 
Mabel Frewen, Ada J. Graves, Florence 
Graves, F. S. A. Graves, C. B. C. Hancock, 
Eleanor Hearsey, Julia A. Hennen, Percy E. 
Plerrick, A. Hughes, AV. R. Hughes, Minnie 
Ives, Annette E. Jackson, Gertrude J. Jones, 
D. Langley, Clara E. Law, B. M. Linington, 
Fred Lindley, M. Dorothy Long, Florence 
Lush, AVinifred M. Macallistcr, C. Y. 
MacGibbon, Nellie Meikle, Nellie Minchener, 
Blanche A. Moody, Mrs. C. F. Morton, 
Charles Martin Morris, May Morris, Charles 
Nunneley, jun., G. de Courcy Peach, L. 
Pentelow, Ada Mavee Pleasance, Jessie C. 
Poole, Alexandrina A. Robertson, Dora O. 
Robinson, Elizabeth Russell, Mary Sheriff, 
A. J. Selwood, KateC. Sinclair, Clara Souter] 
William Stradling, Margaret B. Strathorn, 
Mollie B. Taylor, Muriel Thompson, Lilian 
S. Toller, Aileen M. Tyler, Katie Whitmore, 
ITelena M. AATlson, Alice AA^oodhead, Emily 
C. AVoodward. 


EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

Once again we have been unable to satisfy 
every claimant for a prize, and in order to 
reduce the list to manageable limits we have 
been obliged to exclude all solvers who have 
been enriched during the last year. 

As for mentions, space forbids us to indulge 
in anything less honourable than “very 
highly commended,” and even that has been 
much more deserved than usual. 

Concerning the special difficulties we need 
only refer to the mysterious M in line i and 
to the adjective in line 6. It was rare indeed 
for any solver who surmounted both those to 
fail elsewhere. The hrst stands for “ maiden ” 
in cricket parlance, being the manner in which 
a “ maiden ” over is recorded on the score 
sheet. It is not the first time in which the 
device has been employed in these puzzles, 
and yet it was interpreted in no less than 
twenty-six different ways. 

The second difficulty is not so easily dis¬ 
posed of, as several adjectives equally well 
describe the fanciful G. But few of them are 
really appropriate as qualifying “guile,” and 
to select the right one severely tested the 
solver’s ability. 

For instance, “flowery” describes the G 
exactly but is not at all a happy qualification 
of guile. AVe think that “ fanciful ” is, on 
the whole, the best word for the double duty, 
but we have also accepted “ beautiful,’’ 
“wonderful” and “exquisite.” “Pictur¬ 
esque” would have been good but for the 
necessary transference of the accent from the 
last to the first syllable. 

We observe with great pleasure the much 
larger number of solutions giving the form of 
the verse correctly. Failure in this respect in 
this puzzle marks the difference between the 
solutions most highly and very highly 
commended. 

As to punctuation, actual mistakes had to 
be counted, and we found two of a glaring cha- 
lacter in several papers, namely a comma after 
tiled and after clash ! Let no one say in regard 
to such errors that they are matters of opinion. 

^ Many solvers still persist in ignoring the 
title, and others will write their names at the 
foot instead of at the head of their solutions. 
But on the whole the difference in carefulness 
between the solutions we now receive and 
those of three years ago is amazing. So much 
for the educational value of Our Puzzle Poems. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Girls’ Employments. 

Emigration.— “ In -which part of Sottth 
Africa should I have the best prospect of 
obtaining employ in ent as a useful help? 
Owing to a delicacy of pie chest, I have been 
advised to seek a dry climate?' — Christine. 

Domestic servants, pace the latest report 
from the Emigrants’ Information Office, are in 
less demand in South Africa than in Canada 
and Australasia. At the same time active 
prls, who are willing to rough it and to work 
hard, can usually obtain respectable situations 
with good wages. South Africa, however, is 
a large tract of country, and it may be of 
value to “ Christine ” if we quote some 
passages from an interesting letter which we 
have recently received from Miss Plunkett, 
who has lived for some time at Johannesburcr.’ 
Miss Plunkett writes :—“ Personally I cannot 
advise young women to go to Johannesburg ; 
salaries are much lower; situations are scarce] 
and there are many other reasons why they 
should avoid the Transvaal altogether. British 
possessions are certainly to be prefen'ed. 


\oimg women intending to go out to South 
Africa ought to procure reliable facts from 
the Agent-General of Cape Colony or Natal, 
or the United British AYomen’s Emigration 
Association, Imperial Institute, South Ken¬ 
sington, who can extend information and advice 
on Rhodesia also.” jMiss Plunkett (to whom 
we tender our thanks for this helpful letter) adds 
the information that the AVomen’s Residential 
Home, to which we referred some months ago, 
IS now at 91, Bree Street, Johannesburg, and 
has passed under the care of JMrs. Matthews. 

Nursing. — I am anxious to become a 
ti ained nurse, but I could not pay a premium. 
I have been engaged for four years as a 
children's nurse. I am twentv-three, and 
have no home. —S. E. C. 

Under the circumstances “ S. E. C.” men¬ 
tions, we think she might find it difficult to be 
taken as a probationer into one of those 
hospitals to which a recognised training-school 
is attached, while if she entered certain others 
which might be eager to have her, the draw¬ 
back M’ould be that in middle life she would be 


thrown out of this kind of work because no hos¬ 
pital would appoint to a paid post a nurse who 
was not, in the technical sense, “fully trained.” 

On the other hand, there is a great demand 
at the present time for what are known as 
“ Cottage Nurses,” and few women come 
forward to fill these posts. A cottage nurse 
IS one who nurses the poor of a rural district 
in their own homes, sleeping and living under 
the cottager’s roof during the period of illness, 
and helping to keep the house in order in 
those cases where the patient is the cottager’s 
wife. The salary, usually ^25 to £10, is paid 
to the nurse by an association or a local 
committee. If “ S. E. C.” cared to consider 
^is suggestion further, she must unite to the 
Hon. Secretary of the Holt-Ockley Association, 
Mrs. Hervey Lee Steere, the Cottage, Ockley, 
asking whether the association would be 
willing to have her trained for this work. 
There are other similar associations—one, for 
instance, is the Mid-Oxon Association, in 
which the Countess of Jersey is much in¬ 
terested, and another has lately been estab¬ 
lished under the best auspices in Norfolk. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

K.ATH1E, Janet, Tulip, G. P., Ella Bur.vs and 
Four OTHER Correspondents.— Here are ninecor- 
respondcnts asking the oft-asked question—how to 
cure blushing and nervousness. We gave a ver}' 
long answer on this same subject a few weeks ago, 
but to fully discuss this most complicated subject 
is quite beyond the scope of the “ Answers to Cor¬ 
respondents.” We will soon publish an article 
dealing fully with the matter. We will therefore 
defer answering your questions until you have read 
that article. Before that paper appears read the 
advice that we gave before. 

Josephine. — Yes, your nose is the seat of your trouble. 
You have a chronic catarrh of the nose. The 
slightest aggravation of this brings on acute catarrh 
or “cold in the head.” Wash out your nose with 
the following wash three times a day bicarbonate 
of soda, twenty grains ; glycerine of carbolic acid, 
five drops, water to the ounce. Use the solution 
warm and wash out your nose very thoroughly. 
After you have washed out your nose, spray the 
nose well out with a solution of menthol in para- 
leine (r in 8) with an atomiser. , . , , . 

Dora Russell.— In most cases of the kind bicycling 
docs good rather than harm. It is, however, quite 
impossible for us to give a definite opinion \\’ith 
nothing but the scanty information contained in 
your letter to go upon. We think, however, that 
bicycling would do your daughter good. 
R.]\I._^Vhat do you mean by “ X-shaped legs ? 
Do you mean “ knock-knees ” ? Or do you moan 
that your legs cross each other ? We cannot 
answer this question without further details. If 
your “ X-legs ” are “knock-knees,” a half an 
hour’s very gentle gymnastic exercise ever} daj 
would improve )’oiir legs and strengthen your back. 
Anj^ exercise in which you indulge must be gentle. 
Violent exercises only ao harm. 

An Unlucky Girl.—You are indeed an unlucky 
girl and we deeply sympathise with you in your 
misfortune. If you can go to a good skin specialist 
we think that it would be worth your while to do so. 
The best thing for you to do is to tell your physicuui 
that you wish to see a specialist about any possible 
treatment different from what you have already 
tried. We suppose that it is hardly necessary to 
tell you to be sure to go to a respectable qualified 
specialist. There are some men in England who 
call themselves “skin specialists” who are un¬ 
qualified. To fall into the hands of one of these 
might be your ruin. Of course you know as well as 
we do that lupus is a very serious disease, and 
that though in itself it is not very dangerous to 
lifc, it is very disfiguring and most refractor)*^ to 
treatment. Personally we are of the same opinion 
as your family doctor regarding the treatnient of 
lupus by Kock’s tuberculin. That you derived no 
benefit from the X-ray exposure is in no way sur¬ 
prising to us. Of course you are not getting too 
old to bo one of our girls. “ Our girls ” are of all 
ages from four to fourscore. 

Freckles.— I. Your headaches are almost certainly 
due to the condition of your eyes. Probably you 
have got a small error of refraction. The error 
would not be noticed until the eyes were tired with 
work. lieadache is very often due to untreated 
errors of the eyes. We ad\Jse you to have your 
eyes seen to at once.—?. V e hope to jiublish an 
article on blushing shortly. Y e have alread}* fre¬ 
quently discussed the various causes of blushing 
and nen'ousness in this column. It is, however, 
too complex a subject for us to deal with effectually 
in the form of an “ Answer.” 

L. and E.—The curious symptom which you two 
suffer from may be due to aniemia or indigestion. 
But in all probability it is nervous in origin. It is 
obviously the reverse of blushing, and blushing is 
usually due to “nerves.” So we suppose that 
vour svraptom is likewise due to the same cause. 
Eronica'.— When vou had anremia, did you suffer 
from indigestion } The symptoms which you de¬ 
scribe arc very likely to be due to indigestion. 1 hey 
may, however, be due simply to muscular weakness. 
You should read the articles on indigestion which 
we published in last year’s volume of The Girls 
Own Paper. Gently rubbing your side with cam¬ 
phor liniment will ease the pain. 

Zeriuos Rapraud.— It is a ridiculous myth that 
“little moustaches and bad writing” are signs 
of intelligence. Where did you discover this re¬ 
mark ? There are people who say that they can 
read the character of a person from her hand¬ 
writing. We do not pretend to possess such a power, 
nor do we advise you to consult anyone who says 
that he does possess it. 

Lancashire Lass.— It is a very widespread super¬ 
stition that the seventh son of a seventh son pos¬ 
sesses healing powers from his birth. In Lancashire 
the belief in this superstition is very general. There 
was a case in the paper the other day about a 
“ doctor ” of this kind. We cannot do better than 
echo the words of the physician who was employed 
in the case, to examine the “ doctor’s ” mind, that 
“ the superstition is not held by members of our 
profession.” 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Elspeth.— \’'ou will see your question answered in 
our September part. The quotation— 

“ Ships that pass in the night, etc.,” 

is from 7 'n/es of n ]\\vside Inn, by Longfellow, 

Third Evening, Theologian’s Second Tale, Eliza¬ 
beth, Part IV. JMany thanks tor your pleasant 
letter. , , , 

Money Spinner.- AVhen you “meet a bishop in 
society, but do not know him very well,” you should 
perhaps once in the course of the interview address 
him as “ my lord.” 

Jennie.—I. We do not know of any French paper 
that would find you a girl correspondent. Y^ou 
had better send us your name and address, as our 
other readers have done, and no doubt some French 
correspondent will observe it.—2. We can only 
suggest that you should ask all your friends and 
acquaintances to save you any crests they may 
come across in the way of correspondence. 

^^ly.—Your verses, while they show devout feeling, 
cannot receive much commendation from a poetical 
point of view. 

“ As at the close of day the trials and care ” 
is a halting line, “ trials ” being a dissyllable. We 
prefer your prose sketch, which is pathetic, yet 
we think “ Granny ” was a little selfish in prevent¬ 
ing her son from being a sailor. With practice 
and study you might possibly write stories that 
would be “ fit to publish.” One defect in “ Granny’s 
Hero ” is the mode of beginning the story—a 
sort of double introduction. “ We were talking of 
heroes (not heros) to-night,” and again, “ We were 
sitting in the gloaming one dull winter’s evening.” 

The first two paragraphs should be omitted. 

Hah A.—Y'our story is immature. Y"ou show a certain 
amount of intensity and passion, but it is ill-rcgu- 
lated; you “strike twelye all at once,” as the 
saying is, b}’ rushing immediately into violent emo¬ 
tions into which you cannot carry your readers with 
you, because you have not shown any cause, or 
prepared them for such a climax. You evidently 
have a keen eye for natural beauty, but you need to 
curb the exuberance of your descriptions. “Old 
Sol ” is not a satisfactory expression. Read all the 
good prose and poetr}' you can, and try to “ form ” 
a style. . 

]\I. S. AV.—Y'our verses are superior to the average 
of those we receive for criticism, yet we can hardly 
say they are sufficiently good for you to expect 
payment for them. Y'ou could offer “Donald’s 
Away ” to another magazine, if you have not sold 
the copyright; but you would be obliged to tell the 
editor it had already appeared elsewhere, and this 
would prove a drawback. “ I.ong ago,” and the 
two verses you enclose, are very creditable work, 
and it is possible, of course, that you might 
receive remuneration for them j hut it is very diffi¬ 
cult thus to dispose of “magazine verse,” the 
supply being large and the competition keen. 

Purple Heather.— AVe are afraid we must reiterate 
to you the unpalatable advice of our last answer. 

The verses are not bad, but it is very unlikely that 
you would ever receive any payment for them. 
Poetry of real merit is slow in finding acceptance 
in the present day. AVe must advise you to turn 
your attention to some more practical way of 
making money. There are many occupations 
besides teaching by which you could earn some- 
tldng. , 

IsoBEL. —I. Y’'our poem, “I Long to be Ihere, is 
not sufficiently original to be worthy of publication. 

The chief criticism we should offer upon it is that 
we have frequently read hymns expressing the same 
sentiment in very similar words. This is not won¬ 
derful when the same idea possesses many Chris¬ 
tian liearts, but it would diminisli the vajuc of your 
composition from any editor’s point of view.—2. Do 
5*011 wish vour poems “ published ” or “ printed ” ? 

If you oidy wanted one copy, the cost would not 
exceed a few shillings; but much depends on the j 
quality of paper, type and binding. Consult the 
nearest printer of good business reputatioip 
Emma Portlock. —Y’’our verses, considering 5'our 
circumstances, do you credit. You should entitle 
a poem “ In Memoriam,” or else “Memoria,” not 
“ Memoriam ” alone, as it is not grammatically 
correct. Do not use “thee” and “5'ou” alter¬ 
nately in addressing the same person. 

A. B.—AVe can never reply “ in the next number ” of 
The Girl’s Own Paper, as we go to press long 
before you receive your magazine. AVe are sorry to 
seem generally discouraging, but “ Evening” con¬ 
tains nothing original, nor would it be likely to find 
a publisher. Poetic genius is the dower of a very 
few; but there must be something “fresh” about 
work that commands success. 

Nannee. —Y'our poem “Speculations” is yer}’' in¬ 
teresting, though here and there is a halting line, 
such as 

“ Or not till my soul’s new birth,” 

where the emphasis would have to fall on “ till ” to 
make the line scan. AVe can tell 5’ou, however, 
that the thought expressed is not commonplace. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lassie. —AVe suppose 5’ou mean the “Rose of Jeri¬ 
cho,” which is a very curious cruciferous plant 
which grows in the sandy deserts of Syria, Arabia, 
and North Africa, and is remarkable for the hygro- 
metric properties of its old withered annual stems. 
AVhen in flow'er the branches spread rigidly, but as 
the seed ripens the leaves begin to wdther and drop 
off, the branches curl inward, and the plant becomes 
coiled up so as to resemble a small ball.^ In this 
state it is loosened from the soil and is drifted 
about with the sand over the arid plains. Should 
rain fall, or should it be blow'n into the water, the 
branches expand, the pods open, the seeds fall out, 
and it is a remarkable and newl3’-discovered fact 
that in the short space of twenty hours the seeds 
germinate and root. The plant will retain its 
susceptibility for years. 

A’’iolet Heather. —AV'e have read your very inter¬ 
esting letter with pleasure. AA^e have already given 
a description of c 7 'etonne articles illustrated, which 
w'ill be useful to you, and we think 5011 would find 
AVeldon’s needlework series, published monthl}' at 
tw'opence each, most suggestive and helpful. 

A. AV.—'To preserve 5'our summer eggs for a scarcer 
time, the following is a good recipe :—Pour 3 gallons 
of boiling waiter on 3 lbs. of quicklime ; when cold, 
add oz. of cream of tartar, and i lb. and 2 oz. of 
salt. AVhen quite cold put in the eggs, and be 
articular not to move the jar when the eggs have 
een placed in it. 

Sussex Trug. —AVhat you have heard of Lewes 
having once been a seaport is true. There w’as a 
marshy island called Hamsey in the estuary of the 
river Ouse, which entered the sea at Seaford. The 
great storm of 1570 changed its course permanently, 
and Newhaven became a port at the new mouth of 
the river. At that time, Pevensey and Selsey were 
islands till the silting up of beach and sand annexed 
them to the mainland. Selsey, by which one island 
was called, meant seal island; w'hich animals were 
once natives of that coast. 

Dodo. —Y’’our steel buttons could be freed from rust 
by immersing them in a strong solution of cyanide 
of potassium, half an ounce in a wineglassful of 
w'ater. Then clean them with a paste composed of 
the same stuff mixed with castile soap, whitening 
and water, till of the consistency of thick cream. 
Then rub well with a chamois leather. If this 
prove unsuccessful, you will have to send them to a 
jeweller. 

Young YIother. —AA^’e can give a few general hints 
so as to distinguish between the cries of a sick 
infant and indicate the localit}' of the pain. A 
child often cries because a pin has been left in the 
clothes. Always employ “safety-pins,” and ex¬ 
amine the newly-made clothing for fear of con¬ 
cealed needles. If suffering from pain in the 
stomach, .the cries will be continuous and loud, 
with showers of tears, and it will dra^y up the legs. 
If the pain be in the head, it utters frequent sharp 
shrieks, moaning between whiles. If it suffers from 
inflammation of the chest, a short, hacking cough 
will help to indicate the locality of the pain ; it will 
shed no tears, but will give a short sharp cr}* 
occasionally. If lacking in experience as to the 
care of infants, you should have a medical opinion, 
if the child should appear to be feverish as well as 
suffering. Teething pains must also be expected, 
and the state of the gums examined. Boys cut the 
teeth with more difficulty and danger than girls, as 
a general rule. , r i- r 

Nora. —Of course it is pleasanter to the feelings or 
aii}’^ refined person to see as little resemblance^ in 
the animal food placed on our tables to the living 
creatures we see around us. And this feeling is 
carried out in the nomenclature we have adopted 
for meat. The generic term “ meat ” is an improve¬ 
ment on “flesh.” AVe owe this refinement to our 
Norman ancestors, who emplo5'ed the terms beef, 
veal, pork, mutton, and venison, which are never 
employed to denote the living animals. 

, Thomi'SON. —Your question is one which often 
arises, and the charge made by the Railway Com¬ 
pany is an illegal one, although it frequently meets 
with success, especially where ladies arc concerned. 
I will repeat your query—“ A train runs from A to 
C ; a passenger gets in at B ; can the Company 
charge the traveller the full fare from A to C? 

If the train is a parliamentary one stopping at B 
in the ordinar5’ way, the Company are not entitled 
to charge the passenger the full fare from A., be¬ 
cause the contract between the passenger and the 
Company began at B and ended at C. Ihe Com¬ 
pany could, if they pleased, have prevented the 
passenger from entering the train at B without a 
ticket, but having tacitly waived their right by 
allowing him on the platform, they cannot subse¬ 
quently impose a fine on him b5' making him pay 
for the whole journey. If, however, the train \yas 
a special express, or an excursion train running 
on special terms with the passengers, they would 
be in their rights b>' making the passenger pa}' 
for the full journey, because the Company only 
contracted to take the passenger subject to certain 
conditions. 



ABOUT PEGGY SAVILLE. 


Bv JESSIE MANSERGH (Mrs. G. de Elorne Vaizey), Author of “Sisters Three,” etc. 


CHAPTER Xir. 

As Peg^;^y sat writing in the study one 
afternoon, a shaggy head came peering 
round the door, and Robert’s voice said 
eagerly : 

“Mariquita! A word in your ear! 
Could you come out and- take a turn 
round the garden for half an hour before 
tea, or are you too busy ? ” 

*^Not at all. I am entirely at your 
disposal,” said Peggy elegantly, and 


the young people made their way to 
the cloak-room, swung on coats and 
sailor-hats, and sallied out into the fresh 
autumn air. 

“Mariquita,” said Robert; then, 
using once more the name by which he 
chose to address Peggy in their con¬ 
fidential confabs, “Mariquita, I am in 
difficulties. There is a microscope 
advertised in Sc?e??ce this week that is 
the very thing I have been pining for 
for the last six years. I must get "it, or 


die, but the question is —how ? You 
see before you a penniless man.” He 
looked at Peggy as he spoke, and met 
her small, demure smile. 

“ My dear and honourable sir-“ 

“ Yes, yes, I know; drop that, Mari¬ 
quita ! Don’t take for granted, like 
Mellicent, that because a man has a 
title he must necessarily be a million¬ 
aire. Everything is comparative 1 My 
father is rich compared to the Vicar, 
but he is really hard up for a man in his 
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position. He gets almost no rent for 
his land nowadays, and I am the third 
son. I haven’t as much pocket-money in 
a month as Oswald gets through in a 
week. Now that microscope is twenty 
pounds, and if I were to ask the governor 
for it, he wouldn’t give it to me, but he 
would sigh and look wretched at being 
obliged to refuse. He’s a kind-hearted 
fellow, you know, who doesn’t like to 
say ‘No,’ and I hate to worry him. 
Still—that microscope ! I must have 
it. By hook or by crook, I must have 
it. I’ve set my mind on that.” 

“ J’m sure I hope you will, though for 
my part you must not expect me to 
look through it. I like things to be 
pretty, and when you see them through 
a microscope they generally look hideous. 

1 saw my own hand once—ugh ! ” 
Peggy shuddered. “Twenty pounds! 
Well, I can only say that my whole 
worldly wealth is at your disposal. Draw 
on me for anything you like—up to 
seven and six 1 That’s all the money I 
have till the beginning of the month.” 

“ Thanks 1—1 didn’t intend to borrow, 

I have a better idea than that. I was 
reading a magazine the other day, and 
came upon a list of prize competitions. 
The first prize offered was thirty pounds, 
and I’m going to win that prize. The 
microscope costs only twenty pounds, but 
the extra ten would come in usefully for 
—I’ll tell you about that later on ! The 
Piccadilly Magazine is very respect¬ 
able and all that sort of thing, but the 
governor is one of the good old-fashioned, 

(onservative fellows, who would be 
horrified if he saw my name figuring in 
it. I’m bound to consider his feelings, 
but all the same I’m going to win that 
prize. It says in the rules—I’ve read 
them through carefully—that you can 
ask your friends to help you, so that 
there would be nothing unfair about 
going into partnership with someone 
else. What I was going to suggest 
was that you and I should collaborate. 
I’d rather work with you than with any of 
the others, and I think we could manage 
it rather well between us. Our contri¬ 
bution should be sent in in your name, 
that is to say, if )mu wouldn’t object to 
seeing yourself in print.” 

“I should love it. I’m proud of my 
name, and it would be a new sensation.” 
But Peggy spoke in absent-minded 
fashion, as if her thoughts were running 
on another subject. Rob had used a 
word which was unfamiliar in her ears, 
a big word, a word with a delightful, 
intellectual roll, and she had not the 
remotest idea of its meaning. Col¬ 
laborate I Beautiful 1 Not for worlds 
would she confess her ignorance, yet 
the opportunity could not be thrown 
away. She must secure the treasure 
and add it to her mental store. She 
put her head on one side, and said 
pensively: 

“ I shall be most happy to er—er- 

In what other words can I exactly express 
‘ collaborate,’ Rob ? I do so object to 
repetition!” 

“ Go shags ! ” returned Robert 
briefly. “ I would do the biggest part 
of the work, of course, that’s only fair, 
because I want two-thirds of the money, 
but you could do what you liked, and 


have ten pounds for your stiarc. Ten 
pounds would come in very useful’y for 
Christmas.” 

“ Rather ! I’d get mother and father 
lovely presents, and Mrs. Asplin too; 
and buy books for Esther, and a little 
gold ring for Mellicent—it’s her idea of 
happiness to have a gold ring. I’ll 
help you with pleasure, Rob, and I’m 
sure we shall get the prize. What have . 
we to do ? Make up some poetry ? ” 

“ Goodness, no ! Fancy me making 
up poetry ! It’s to make up a calendar. 
There are subjects given for each month 
—sorrow, love, obedience, resignation— 
that sort of thing, and you have to give 
a quotation for each day. It will take 
some time, but we ought to stand a 
good chance. You are fond of reading, 
and know no end of poetry, and where I 
have a pull is in knowing French and 
German so well. I can give them some 
line translations from the Latin and Greek 
too, for the matter of that, and it will 
look kind of swagger to put the authors’ 
names underneath. That will impress 
the judges, and make ’em decide in our 
favour. I’ve been working at it only 
three days, and I’ve got over fifty 
quotations already. We must keep 
note-books in our pockets, and jot down 
any ideas that occur to us during the 
day, and go over them together at night. 
You will know a lot. I’m sure.” 

^‘‘Sorrow and silence are strong, and 
patient endurance is godlike. 

Therefore accomplish thy labour of 
love, till the heart is made god¬ 
like,’ ” 

quoted Peggy with an air, and Rob 
nodded approval. 

“ That’s it! That’s the style ! Some¬ 
thing with a bit of a sermon in it to keep 
’em up to the mark for the day. Bravo, 
Mariquita ! you’ll do it splendidly. 
That’s settled then. We shall have to 
work hard, for there is only a month 
before the thing must be sent oft', and 
we must finish in good time. When 
you leave things to the last, something 
is bound to come in the way. It will 
take an age to write out three hundred 
and sixty-five extracts.” 

“It will indeed, for they must be very 
nicely done,” said Peggy fastidiously. 
“ Of course it is most important that 
the extracts themselves should be good, 
but it matters almost as much that they 
should look neat and attractive. Appear¬ 
ances go such a long way.” And when 
Robert demurred and stated his opinion 
that the judges would not trouble their 
heads about looks, she stuck firmly to 
her point. 

“ Oh, won’t they though. Just 
imagine how you would feel if you were 
in their position, and had to look over 
scores of ugly uninteresting manuscripts. 
You would be bored to death, and after 
plodding conscientiously through a few 
dozen, you would get so mixed up that 
you would hardly be able to distinguish 
one from another. Then suddenly— 
suddenly ”—Peggy clasped her hands 
with one of her favourite dramatic 
gestures—“ you would see before you a 
dainty little volume prettily written, easy 
to read, easy to hold, nice to look at, 
and do you mean to say that your heart 


wouldn’t give a jump, and that you 
would not take a fancy to the writer 
from that very moment ? Of course you 
would, and so, if you please, I am going 
to look after the decorative department 
and see what can be done. I must give 

my mind to it-Oh ! I’ll tell you what 

would be just the thing. When I was 
in the library one day lately I saw some 
sweet little note-books with pale green 
leaves and gilt edges. I’ll count the 
pages, and buy enough to make up 
three hundred and sixty-five, and twelve 
extra, so as to put one plain sheet 
between each month. Then we must 
have a cover. Two pieces of cardboard 
would do, with gilt edges, and a motto 
in old English letters, ‘ The months in 
circling orbit fly.’ Have I read that 
somewhere, or did I make it up? It 
sounds very well. Well, what next?” 
Peggy was growing quite excited, and 
the restless hands were waving about at 
a great rate. “Oh, the pages! We 
shall have to put the date at the top of 
each. 1 could do that in gold ink, and 
make a pretty little skriggle—er— 

' arabesque I should say, underneath 
to give it a finish. Then I’d hand them 
on to you to write the extracts in your 
tiny little writing. Rob, it will be 
splendid ! . Do you really think, we shall 
get the prize ? ” 

“ I mean to get it! We have a good 
library here, and plenty of time if we 
like to use it. I’m going to get up at 
six every morning. I sha’n’t fail for 
want of trying, and if I miss this I’ll 
win something else. My mind is made 
up ! I’m going to buy that microscope ! ’ ’ 
Robert tossed his head and looked 
ferocious, while Peggy peered in his 
rugged face, and womanlike admired 
him the more for his determination. 

They lingered in the garden discussing 
details, planning out the work, and 
arranging as to the different books to 
be overlooked until the tea hour was 
passed, and Mrs. Asplin came to the 
door and called to them to come in. 

“And nothing on 3mur feet but your 
thin slippers? Oh, you Peggy!” she 
exclaimed in despair. “Now you will 
have a cold, and ten to one it will fly to 
your throat. I shall have to fine you a 
penny every time you cross the doorstep 
without changing your shoes. Summer 
is over, remember. You can’t be too 
careful in these raw, damp days. Run 
upstairs this minute and change your 
stockings.” 

Peggy looked meek, and went to her 
room at once to obey orders; but the 
mischief was done, she shivered and 
could not get warm, her head ached, 
and her eyes felt heavy. Mrs. Asplin 
looked anxiously at her in the drawing¬ 
room after dinner, and finally called her 
to her side. 

“ Peggy, come here ! Aren’t you well ? 
Let me feel 3mur hand. Child, it’s like 
a coal! You are in a fever. Why 
didn’t you tell me at once ? ” 

“ Because I—really, it’s nothing, Mrs. 
Asplin ! Don’t be worried. I don’t 
know why I feel so hot. I was shivering 
onl3^ a minute ago.” 

“ Go straight upstairs and take a 
dose of ammoniated quinine. Turn on 
the fire in your room. Max ! Robert! 
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Oswald! Esther! Mellicent! will every¬ 
one please look after Peggy in the 
future, and see that she does not run 
out in her slippers ! ” cried Mrs. Asplin 
in a despairing voice, and Peggy bolted 
out of the door in haste, to escape before 
more reproaches could be hurled at 
her head. 

But an alarm of a more serious nature 
than a threatened cold was to take place 
before the evening was over. The young 
people answered briefly, Mrs. Asplin 
turned back to her book, and silence 
settled down upon the occupants of the 
drawing-room. It was half-past eight, 
the servants had carried away the 
dinner things, and were enjoying their 
evening’s rest in the kitchen. The 
Vicar was nodding in his easy-chair, 
the house was so quiet that the tick of 
the old grandfather clock in the hall 
could be heard through the half-opened 
door. Then suddenly came the sound 
of flying footsteps, the door burst open, 
and in rushed Peggy once more, but 
such a Peggy, such an apparition of 
fear, suffering, and terror as brought a 
cry of consternation from every lip. 
Her eyes were starting from her head, 
her face was contorted in spasmodic 
gaspings for breath, her arms sawed 
the air like the sails of a windmill, and 
she flew round and round the room in a 
wild, unheeding rush. 

“ Peggy, my child ! my child ! what 
is the matter ? Oh, Austin—oh ! What 
shall we do ? ” cried Mrs. Asplin, trying 
to catch hold of the flying arms, only to 
be waved off with frenzied energy. 
Mellicent dissolved into tears and 
retreated behind the sofa, under the 
impression that Peggy had suddenly 
taken leave of her senses, and practical 
Esther rushed upstairs to search for a 
clue to the mystery among the medicine 
bottles on Peggy’s table. She was 
absent only for a few minutes ; but it 
seemed like an hour to the watchers, 
for Peggy’s face grew more and more 
agonised, she seemed on the verge of 
suffocation, and could neither speak, 
nor endure anyone to approach within 
yards of her mad career. Presently, 
however, she began to falter, to draw 
her breath in longer gasps, and as she 
did so there emerged from her lips a 
series of loud whooping sounds, like 
the crowing of a cock, or the noise made 
by a child in the convulsions of whoop¬ 
ing-cough. The air was making its 
way to the lungs after the temporary 
stoppage, and the result would have 
been comical if any of the hearers had 
been in a mood for jesting, which, in 
good truth, they were not. 

“Thank heaven ! She will be better 
now. Open the window and leave her 
alone. Don’t try to make her speak. 
What in the world has the child been 
doing ? ” cried the Vicar wonderingly ; 
and at that moment Esther entered, 
bearing in her hand the explanation of 
the mystery—a bottle labelled “Spirits 
of Ammonia,” and a tumbler about an 
eighth full of a white milky-looking fluid. 

^ “ They were in the front of the table. 
The other things had not been moved. 

I believe she has never looked at the 
labels, but seized the first bottle that 
came to her hand—this dreadfully strong 


ammonia which you gave her for the 
gnat bites when she just came.” 

A groan of assent came from the sofa 
on which Peggy lay, choking no longer, 
but ghastly white, and drawing her 
breath in painful gasps. Mrs. Asplin 
sniffed at the contents of the tumbler, 
only to jerk back her head with watery 
eyes and reddened lids. 

“ No wonder that the child was nearly 
choked! The marvel is that she had 
ever regained her breath after such a 
mistake. Her throat must be raw!” 
She hurried out of the room to concoct 
a soothing draught, at which Peggy 
supped at intervals during the evening, 
croaking out a hoarse, “"Better, thank 
you ! ” in reply to inquiries, and looking 
so small and pathetic in her nest of 
cushions that the hearts of the beholders 
softened at the sight. Before bedtime, 
however, she revived considerably, and 
her elastic spirits coming to her aid, 
entertained the listeners with a husky 
but dramatic account of her proceedings. 
Plow she had not troubled to turn the 
gas full up, and had just seized the 
bottle, tilted some of the contents into a 
tumbler in which there was a small 
portion of water, without troubling to 
measure it out, and gulped it down with¬ 
out delay. Her description of the feelings 
which ensued was a really clever piece of 
word painting, but behind the pretence 
of horror at her own carelessness, there 
rang a hardly-concealed note of pride, 
as though, in thus risking her life, she 
had done something quite clever and 
distinguished. 

Mrs. Asplin exhausted herself in 
“Ohs!” and “ Ahs! ” of sympathy, 
and had nothing harsher to say than— 

“Well, now, dearie, you’ll be more 
careful another time, won’t you ? ” But 
the Vicar’s long face grew longer than 
ever as he listened, and the lines 
deepened in his forehead. Peggy was 
inexperienced in danger signals, but 
Esther and Mellicent recognised the 
well-known signs, and were at no loss 
to understand the meaning of that quiet 
“ A word with you in the study, Mari- 
quita, if you please ! ” with which he rose 
from the breakfast-table next morning. 

throat was still sore, and she 
fondly imagined that anxiety on its 
behalf was the cause of the summons, 
but she was speedily undeceived, for 
the Vicar motioned towards a chair, and 
said, in short grave sentences, as his 
manner was when annoyed— 

“ I wish to speak to you about the 
event of last night, my dear. I am 
afraid that you hardly realise the matter 
in its true light. I was not at all 
pleased with the manner in which you 
gave your explanation. You appeared 
to imagine that you had done something 
clever and amusing. I take a very 
different view. You showed a repre¬ 
hensible carelessness in trifling with 
medicines in the dark ; it might have 
caused you your life, or, at best, a 
serious injury. As it was, you brought 
pain upon yourself, and gave us all a 
serious alarm. I see nothing amusing 
in such behaviour, but consider it 
stupid, and careless to an almost 
criminal extent.” 

Peggy stood motionless, eyes cast 


down, hands clasped before her, a 
picture of injured innocence. She did 
not say a word in self-defence, but her 
feelings were so plainly written on her 
face that the Vicar’s eyes flashed with 
impatience. 

“ Well, what have you to say ? ” 

Peggy sighed in dolorous fashion. 

“ I am sorry; I know it was careless. 
I am always doing things like that. So 
is Arthur. So was fatiier when he was 
a boy. It’s in the family. It’s unfor¬ 
tunate, but-” 

“ Mariquita,” said the Vicar sternly, 
“ you are not sorry ! If I had seen that 
you were penitent, I should not have 
spoken, for you would have been 
sufficiently punished by your own 
sufferings, bet you are not sorry ; you 
are, on the whole, rather proud of tlie 
escapade ! Look into your own heart 
and see if it is not so ” 

Pie paused, looking at her with grave', 
expectant eyes, but there was no sign of 
conviction upon the set face. The eyes 
were still lowered, the lips drooped with 
an expression of patient endurance. 
There was silence in the room while 
Peggy studied the carpet, and the Vicar 
gazed at her downcast face. A moment 
before he had been on the verce of 
anger, but the sternness melted away in 
that silence, and gave place to an 
anxious tenderness. Here was a little 
human soul committed to his care—how 
could he help ? how best guide and 
train ? The long, grave face grew 
beautiful in that moment with the 
expression which it wore every Sunday 
as he gazed around the church at the 
beginning of the sermon, noting this 
one and that, having a swift realisation 
of their needs and failings, and breathing 
a prayer to God that He would give to 
his lips the right word, to his heart the 
right thought to meet the needs of his 
people. Evidently sternness and out¬ 
spoken blame was not the best way to 
touch the girl before him. He must try 
another mode. 

“Peggy,” he said quietly, “do you 
think you realise what a heavy respon¬ 
sibility we laid upon ourselves when we 
undertook the care of you for these 
three years ? If any accident happened 
to you beneath our roof, have you ever 
imagined what would be our misery and 
remorse at sending the news to your 
parents ? About their feelings I do not 
speak; you can realise them for your¬ 
self. We safeguard you with every 
precaution in our power; we pray 
morning and might that you may be 
preserved in safety ; is it too much to 
ask that you will do your part by 
showing more forethought, and by 
exercising some little care in the daily 
duties of life ? I ask it for our sakes as 
well as your own.” 

A faint pink flush spread over Peggy’s 
cheeks ; she gulped nervously and raised 
her eyes to the Vicar’s face. Twice her 
lips opened as if to speak, but the 
natural reserve, which made it agony to 
her to express her deepest feelings, 
closed them again before a word had 
been spoken. The question was not 
answered, but a little hand shot out and 
nestled in Mr. Asplin’s with a spasmodic 
grip which was full of eloquence. 
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Yes, dear, I know you will! I know 
you will! ” he said, answering the 
unspoken promise, and looking down 
at her with one of his sweet, kindly 
smiles. “It will be a comfort to my 
wife as well as myself. She is very 
nervous about you. She was upstairs 
three times in the night to satisfy 
herself that you were well after your 
fright, and is too tired herself to come 
downstairs this morning. She is always 
bright and cheery, but she is not very 
strong. You would be sorry to make 
her ill.” 

No answer, only another grip of the 
hand, and a sudden straightening of 
the lips as if they were pressed together 
to avoid an involuntary trembling. 
There is something especially touching 
in the sight of restrained emotion, and 
as the Vicar thought of his own two 
daughters, his heart was very tender 
ever the girl whose parents were 


separated from her by six thousand 
miles of land and sea. 

“ Well, now, dear, I have said my say 
and that is an end of it. 1 don’t like 
finding fault, but my dear wife has 
thrown that duty on my shoulders by 
being too tender-hearted to say a word 
of blame even when it is needed. Her 
method works very well, as a rule, but 
there are occasions when it would be 
criminal to withhold a just reprimand.” 
The Vicar stopped short and a spasm of 
laughter crossed his face. Peggy’s 
fingers had twitched within his own as 
he spoke those last two words, and her 
eyes had dilated with interest. He 
knew as well as if he had been told 
that she was gloating over the new 
expression,- and mentally noting it for 
future use. Nothing, however, could 
have been sweeter or more natural than 
the. manner in which she sidled against 
him, and murmured— 


“Thank you so much. I am sorry! 
I will truly try,” and he watched her 
out of the room with a smile of tender 
amusement. 

“ A nice child—a good child—feels 
deeply. I can rely upon her to do her 
best.” 

Robert was hanging about in the 
passage, ready, as usual, to fulfil his 
vows of support, and Peggy slid her 
hand through his arm and sauntered 
slowly with him towards the school¬ 
room. Like the two girls, he had 
been at no loss to understand the 
reason of the call to the study, and 
would fain have expressed his sym¬ 
pathy, but Peggy stopped him with 
uplifted finger. 

“No, no—he was perfectly right. You 
must not blame him. 1 have been 
guilty of reprehensible carelessness, and 
merited a reprimand I ” 

( 7 b he continued,) 



PART I. 

AN EVENING AT A GIRLS’ CLUB. 

I FIRST made Belinda Ann’s acquaintance at 
a social evening at a club in Bethnal Green to 
which I had been invited by the lady who had 
instituted it. 

In my innocence and ignorance (for at that 
time I was unacquainted with the manners 
and customs of the East End) I took my little 
roll of music in my hand, thinking I should 
be expected to contribute to the evening’s 
entertainment; but on arrival I found that 
this was not necessary, as the girls were quite 
capable of amusing themselves and us too. 

On certain occasions a fixed programme was 
arranged and carried out by friends from the 
West End, but this happened to be an “ off 
night,” when the members did pretty much 
as they pleased, my hostess leaving them to 
their own devices entirely, and not interfering 
unless their spirits threatened to get too 
boisterous. 

As she truly said : “You cannot expect the 
same manners and etiquette here that you find 
among Lady Clara Vere de Vere and her 
friends at their aristocratic club near Grosvenor 
Square, but my girls have a great sense of 
honour and chivalry, and a word from me is 
generally sufficient.” 

The club-room was at the back of a large, 
old-fashioned house which at one time, long, 
long ago, stood in its own extensive grounds in 
the midst of a peaceful, rural neighbourhood. 

Now it was hemmed in on all sides by 
streets and houses teeming with life, and the 
only relic of its former grandeur left was a tiny 
piece of ground in front. 

Still, a certain air of aristocratic calm hung 
about it, and after my recent long drive 
through the hot, crowded streets, I breathed a 
sigh of relief when the front door closed 
behind me and I found myself in the spacious 
entrance-hall. 

I followed the neat maid-servant (herself an 


East Ender born and bred) along this out 
into a little paved yard, which we crossed, 
and up a flight of break-neck stairs into the 
club-room. 

It was a long, narrow apartment, with a 
low platform at one end, and the wooden 
walls were hung with gay-coloured bunting 
interspersed with various flags, a few pictures 
from Christmas numbers, and some framed 
texts. 

Odd strips of carpet, matting and rugs, 
covered the floor and on these stood small 
tables laden with magazines, books and games, 
while little chairs stood here and there not in 
stiff rows but in conversational attitudes, so to 
speak. 

A fixed bench ran all round the walls, a 
piano (rather the worse for wear inside and out) 
stood in one corner of the platform, and a few 
plants in pots disguised by crinkled paper 
completed the furniture. 

Judging from the noise that greeted me 
when I entered, the lungs of Belinda Ann 
and her friends were in fairly good condition, 
and I felt distinctly alarmed as I advanced, 
for they all turned and stared at me with one 
consent, making frank and audible remarks 
on my personal appearance and dress. 

The room was crowded with girls, tall and 
short, dark and fair, fat and thin, very few of 
whom were playing games or reading, but all 
of whom were chattering as fast as their 
tongues would let them. 

I was relieved when the lady who had 
invited me stepped forward to shake hands 
and at once piloted me up the room (for she 
knew I wanted to learn all I could about my 
East End sisters) whispering as she went, 
“ I’m going to introduce Belinda Ann to you. 
You’ll find out all you want to know from 
her,” and next minute I found myself deposited 
next a girl who surveyed me with a mixture 
of good-humoured contempt and watchful 
suspicion. 

The first was due to my small size, the 


second to a lurking conviction that I wanted 
to patronise, or as she afterwards expressed it, 
“ Come the toff over her.” 

As soon as she found out I was far from 
wishing to do this, she became more friendly, 
and assured my hostess that she’d take care of 
the “ lydy.” 

Belinda Ann was a head and shoulders 
taller than myself and broad in proportion, 
although she was only eighteen. She 
possessed a quantity of black hair which 
came down to her eyebrows in front in a 
thick, straight fringe and was beautifully 
bright and clean. Brown eyes looked fear¬ 
lessly at you from under the fringe, and her 
whole manner was that of a girl who, ever 
since she could wallc, had had to fight for 
herself and protect herself, and had done it too. 

You couldn’t imagine anyone taking a 
liberty with Belinda Ann, although she was 
hail-fellow-well-met with everyone. 

She might be a little rough in her manners, 
and not always too refined in her speech, but 
Belinda Ann had a heart of gold, was as true 
as steel to her friends, and thoroughly enjoyed 
life, taking the sweet with the bitter, spending 
money royally when she had it, and cheerfully 
going without when times were bad. 

This evening she was attired in a peacock- 
blue cashmere and plush dress, which had 
seen its best days, almost covered by a large 
apron; not so clean as it had once been, and 
surmounted by a limp black straw hat adorned 
with some dejected-looking black feathers 
without a vestige of^curl about them, and 
various dirty white flowers which flopped 
aimlessly over the brim. 

I noticed that her boots were strong and 
good, and that near her lay a thick, handsome 
.shawl, and in time I learnt that these two 
items of dress rank next in importance to the 
famous feathers, and that every true East 
Ender insists on having them of the best 
quality, and pays a good price for them. 

Belinda Ann, meanwhile, having exhausted 
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her interest in me, was turning to exchange 
“chafl-” with her other neighbour, when, 
with an inward gasp, I plunged boldly into 
conversation. 

“ Do you come here every evening ? ” I 
asked. 

“ Dej^ends ! ” was the abrupt answer, given 
in an ofl-hand, defiant sort of way which 
characterised her manner with strangers. 
“P’raps I do an’ p’raps I don’t!” and her 
look so plainly added, “ What’s it to you } ” 
that I refrained from pursuing the subject. 

“ You all seem very lively,” I hazarded 
next, with a look round. 

“ So you’d be to get a chance to do some¬ 
thin’ beside work ! ” was the fierce reply. 

This made a capital opening to the question 
I was longing to lead uj) to, 
namely, “ What do you do all 
day } ” 

“ ()h, I’m engyged in chemis¬ 
try,” was the proud reply, 
accompanied by a visible swel¬ 
ling of her whole person. 

“ Chemistry ! ” I ejaculated, 
rather awe-struck at finding her 
so clever. 

“ ’Ere, don’t 5'ou believe 
’er! ” struck in a fair, florid 
girl next her on the other side. 

“ She’s bluffin’ yer ! .She only 
sticks the lybels on the bottles 
at the cord-liver oil factry over 
the wy.” 

Whereupon Belinda Ann, 
with perfect good - humour, 
made a grab at the other’s hat 
and a friendly little tussle en¬ 
sued, accompanied by 
of laughter and a brisk inter¬ 
change of chaff. 

As soon as this interlude 
was over and they had once 
more settled down, I took 
up the thread of conversation 
again. 

“ And are all these girls 

engaged in sticking - 1 

mean, in the chemistry.?” I 
inquired. 

“ No,’’she retorted; “some’s 
jam an’ some’s pickles, but the 
jams are a low lot! ” and the 
air of inexpressible scorn with 
which she said it would not 
have disgraced a West End 
beauty alluding to another, 

“ who is not in our set, my 
dear.” 

I began to think my hostess 
had made a mistake in assigning 
ine'to Belinda Ann, as the latter 
seemed more disposed to snub 
me than anything else, and I 
was rather relieved when the 
piano struck up and the girls 
began to dance. 

There were no men present, 
but this did not at all interfere with their 
happiness, and I sat lost in amazement at 
their extiaordinary agility and wonderful steps. 

Belinda Ann (or as I heard her friends call 
her, Blinderann) was in no wise behind the 
others, and sprang hither and thither with the 
best. 

My hostess sank into a seat beside me and 
murmured apologetically— 

“ I let them do this to work off a little 
of their exuberant spirits, for they would never 
sit still a whole evening, and would fight 
probably if they had no other outlet. Some 
nights, if there is any specially good concert or 
entertainment, I allow each girl to bring one 
male relative or friend, but oddly enough they 
don’t often avail themselves of the permission. 
On an informal evening like this, when there 
are only girls, I don’t think a little physical 


exercise does them any harm, and it tires them 
out so that they will listen to anything I have 
to .say to them afterwards. If I drew the rein 
too tight, they would all disperse to the four 
winds and I should never get hold of them 
again.” 

I agreed, and presently seeing a girl leaning 
up against the wall, I jducked up courage and 
asked her if she would care to have me as a 
partner. 

She seemed .slightly surpri.sed, but consented 
graciously, and we to’ok a few turns together. 

I flattered myself I had got on finrly well, 
and felt so elated at my success that by-and- 
by I sought Belinda Ann, who was fanning 
herself vigorou.sly with her hat, and requested 
the pleasure. 


Eler answer rather stunned me. 

“ No, thank’ee. I’ve been watchin’ yer 
an’ your style won’t do fer me I ” 

Before I had time to reply she was off 
again, taking part in some very pretty figures 
in which narrow coloured ribbons were plaited 
and unplaited as the girls holding the ends 
moved hither and thither. 

As soon as everyone was thoroughly tired 
and disposed to sit quiet for half an hour or 
so, a girl (a stranger from the West End like 
myself) was asked by the hostess to play 
something, and accordingly, thinking as I 
should have done, that they preferred lively 
tunes, sat down and began to rattle off some 
“ catchy ” popular airs. 

She was unceremoniously stoj-jped by 
Belinda Ann— 

“ ’Ere, we don’t want that rot! ” 


“ Oh,” mildly replied the unfortunate 
pianist, not quite knowing what to say; “I 
thought you liked variety .? ” 

“ No, we don’t,” retorted the other, mis¬ 
understanding her and thinking she meant 
the music hall close by ; “ the V’riety costs 
tuppence an’ we can’t ’ford it.” 

“ Well, what would you like .? ” was the 
inquiry. 

“ Give us ‘ We are rout on the ocean syling,’ 
or ‘ God be with you till we meet agyne,’ ” 
and this request being complied with, these 
favourite hymns were shouted out at the top of 
their voices, Belinda Ann’s in particular being 
like a clarion. 

After this a diversion was created by one of 
the “ pickles ” volunteering a recitation which 
she gave with a good deal of 
dramatic power; then another 
girl sang a little song, and 
Belinda Ann followed with a 
second, and so the evening wore 
away to its close ; but I felt dis¬ 
satisfied, for I seemed no nearer 
attaining my object than before. 

Taking the op])ortunity, I 
forcibly detained Belinda Ann 
as she was drifting by, and 
diffidently observed — 

“Y'ou’ve told me what you 
work at, but how' do you amuse 
yourself.? ” 

“’Ow.? There ain’t much 
difficulty ’bout that! ” she re¬ 
turned scornfully. “ There’s 
this sort o’ thing, an’ bank 
’ollerdys, an’ weddins, an’ 
funerals, an’ launch in’ ships, 
an’-” 

“ I wish you’d let me go 
with you to some of these ! ” I 
eagerly interrupted. 

She looked dubiously at me 
for a minute, thinking I w\as 
joking, but seeing I w'as in 
earnest, remarked casually — 

“ Well, I don’t mind ef I 
do, but it’s a bit rough some¬ 
times fer the likes o’ you.” 

“ Oh, I sha’n’t mind,” I 
joyfully replied. “ When can 
I begin .? ” 

“A friend o’ mine’s goin’ to 
be married the dy after ter- 
morrer,” she said graciously. 

“ I could get yer an invite, if 
yer liked.” 

“Do ! ” was my ecstatic re¬ 
sponse. “Where shall we 
meet ? ” 

“ ’Ere,” she returned. “ Yer 
can’t go w^anderin’ about these 
streets by yerself, an’ it 
w'ouldn’t do fer your grand 
triencls to see me a-knockin’ at 
your door! ” 

I was trying in vain to assure 
her that she was quite w’rong, 
wlien she suddenly rammed her hat viciously 
dowm on her head, slung her shawl round 
her like a w'oollen wffiirhvind, and with the 
brief remark, “ G’night,” w'as gone. I 

also soon afterwards took my leave, having 
first told my hostess about the proposed 

expedition. 

She looked a little anxious, but her face 
cleared when she heard that Belinda Ann was 
coming with me. 

“That’s all right,” she observed, with a 
sigh of relief. “ She’s to be trusted to see 
that you come to no harm; but don’t leave 
her for a minute, and don’t w'ear jewellery or 
carry much money.” 

I promised, and w^ent home full of anticipa¬ 
tion at the idea of the new' w'orld about to 
open before my delighted eyes. 

^7b he coiitmued.) 
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2HE GIRLS OWN PAPER. 


QUEENS AS NEEDLEWOMEN. 

By E3^IMA brewer. 



CHAPTER III. 

FTER the death of Jean 
D’Albvet a hundred 
years or more passed be¬ 
fore any Queen distin¬ 
guished herself specially 
as a needlewoman, and 
by the time Queen Mary, 
Princess of Orange, came to the 
throne, needlework as an employ¬ 
ment for the high-born had quite 
gone out of fashion. 

She, however, seemed to have 
the love of it bom in her. Every 
hour not occupied wuth devotion and business 
was spent by her in all kinds of needlework ; 
in fact, she worked so well and so constantly 
that one might have supposed she was earning 
her daily bread. 

She regarded idleness as the greatest 
corrupter of human nature, and she believed 
that if the mind had no employment it would 
create some of the worst sort for itself. 

She tried to impress this upon the ladies of 
her Court, who had fallen into sad habits of 
idleness which, she assured them, not only 
wasted their time, but exposed them to many 
temptations. 

It was to remedy this and to imbue them 
with her love of work that she assembled her 
ladies every day and worked with them for 
two or three hours, and while thus employed, 
one was appointed to read aloud some 
interesting book. 

As usual, the Queen’s example was followed 
by all classes of women and girls in the 
kingdom, and it became as much the fashion 
to work as it had been to be idle. 

This example came in the very nick of time, 
for it was stated on good authority, that 
“ women had become quite mischievous from 
lack of employment.” 

This action"of the Queen, which seems but 
a small thing, was in reality a great step 
towards bettering the age. 

For proofs of this Queen’s own beautiful 
work, one has only to go to Hampton Court 
Palace where much of it is still to be seen. 

(Before leaving the seventeenth century, I 
should like to mention a quaint fact. It is, 
that a Catherine Sloper is buried in the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey—date 1620. 
Her epitaph is, “ Exquisite at her needle.” I 
thought it so curious, standing alone as it does.) 

Coming to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, we find a group of royal needle¬ 
women, most of whom found help and 
comfort in the art of needlework. 

What, for example, would poor Marie 
Antoinette, wife of Louis XVI., have done 
without it in prison, or Josephine, wife of 
Napoleon, in her retirement, or Queen 
Charlotte in her domestic sorrow } 

To begin with Marie Antoinette. She was 
devoted to needlework, even in her happy and 
prosperous days. In her own private room at 
Versailles the low chairs surrounding that in 
which she usually sat were always full of 
workbaskets and bags containing wools, silks, 
and canvas; these, together with the 
beautiful designs for the tapestry, were 
bought at the firm of Dubuquoy. 

The Queen’s hands were never idle; she 
was like""a busy bee always at work even when 
chatting with friends and visitors or waiting 
with her bonnet on for the King to walk with 
her. 

Mot only was she clever at embroidery and 
tapestry, but she could both mend and make 
her dresses, her mantles, and under-linen; 
she could also trim her hats and mend her shoes. 
:Madame Elizabeth, her sister-in-law, who 


was with her all through her sorrow, was 
equally clever with her need’.e, and the two 
together have left some beautiful work in silk 
and wool on canvas. 

When she quitted her life at Versailles, she 
did not give up her needlework ; but inquietude 
and anxiety assailed her as she feverishly 
sorted her wools in the Tuileries, hearing all 
the time the menaces and threats of the 
howling crowd outside. 

Both in the Tuileries and in the Temple 
the Queen and Madame Elizabeth did very 
simpfe work, that is to say, work not requiring 
concentration of thought, which Avould have 
been impossible for them under the circum¬ 
stances. One can picture them, .silent and sad, 
with heads bent and speaking little, Avhile 
their needles passed in and out the canvas 
watered with tears. 

Yet so long as they Avere allowed to Avork 
there Avas some comfort left them, something 
wherewith to beguile the time. 

Pauline de Tourzelle, the daughter of the 
governess, Avas taken With the Royal P'amily 
Avhen they Avere imprisoned in the Temple, 
but she had no dress save that .she had on. 
As some of Madame Elizabeth’s clothes had 
arrived, she gave the girl one of her dresses, 
but it did not fit her, therefore the Queen 
and Madame Elizabeth set to AVork and 
re-made it. 

One of the pieces of work Marie Antoinette 
did in the Temple fell into the hands of the 
Bernard family at Lille, by whom it is greatly 
treasured. 

The account of the way the Royal Family 
passed their time in the Temple is very 
pathetic. AVhen at four o’clock the King 
slept in his arm-chair, the Queen and Prin¬ 
cesses Avorked at their tapestry or knitting, 
Avhile the little Dauphin leamt his lessons, 
and after the King had retired for the night 
they mended their clothes or those of the 
King and the Dauphin. 

It is stated that the King’s coat became 
ragged, and as Madame Elizabeth mended it, 
she'^had to bite oil the thread Avith her teeth, 
as the scissors had been taken aAvay. 

vSo long as they were allowed to employ 
themselves with needleAVork there Avas comfort 
for them, and yet more, for by their Avork 
they Avere able to keep up some sort of 
correspondence Avith their friends outside the 
prison. It is just possible that the jailors 
had a suspicion of this. Anyhow, the time 
came Avhen all their sewing materials and 
tools Avere taken from them and they Avere 
desolate indeed. 

Subsequently Avhen Marie Antoinette Avas 
removed to the Conciergerie, a place of con¬ 
finement of the lowest order, her .sulTering 
was greatly increased at not being alloAved to 
Avork. The jailors refused even knitting- 
needles. At length the thought came to her 
of draAAung out some threads from the stuffing 
of her bed, Avhich, Avith two Avooden skewers, 
she knitted into garters. 

Some of the Avork done by Marie Antoinette 
and Madame Elizabeth during the last two 
years of their lives is still in existence, and 
consists of hangings six feet by four. The 
groundAvork of the tapestry is in black avooI, 
Avith bouquets of flowers, roses, pinks, and 
convolvulus, on coarse canvas. 

Some of these hangings were acquired by 
Rome in 1881. 

The Empress Josephine, wife of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, both loved and excelled in the 
art of needleAVork, and it certainly Avas of the 
greatest possible comfort and solace to her 
during the years of her retirement. 

Like Marie Antoinette, she always worked 
at her embroidery or tapestry when receiving 


her most intimate friend.s, and chatting with 
them late in the evening. 

After her separation from Napoleon she 
took up her abode in beautiful Malmaison, 
where, betAveen botany and needlework, she 
spent most of her time. The hangings of the 
saloon Avere entirely her own work, and the 
exquisite furniture of her draAving-room Avas 
upholstered in embroidery and tapestry A\mrked 
by herself and her ladies in previoushappy years. 

• Needlework Avas not infrequently put on 
one side during the evening hours, in order 
that Josephine, her ladies, and guests, might 
make lint for the Sisters of Charity, Avho were 
greatly in need of it for the wounded soldiers. 

We now come to our Queen Charlotte, 
Avife of George III. Had it not been for the 
intense delight she took in the cultivation of 
decorative needlework, the art itself might 
have been forgotten. 

vShewas not only very fond of needleAvork, 
but exceedingly anxious that the Princesses 
should excel in the art. 

In the room Avhere she usually sat Avith her 
family Avere some cane-bottom chairs, and as 
an amusement in their play hours she taught 
the little Princesses the diiferent stitches on 
this rough substitute for canvas. As the 
children grew older a portion of each day Avas 
devoted to needlework, and with their mother 
for teacher they became very accomplished 
needleAVomen. 

The Queen herself embroidered the dresses 
Avhich the Princesses Avore on the coming of 
age of the Prince of Wales. They Avere 
AAdiite crepe embroidered with silver. 

She worked several sets of chairs, Avhich are 
now at Frogmore and Windsor. These she 
did in her early days. Later in life she em¬ 
ployed herself almost entirely Avith knitting. 

The Princess Royal, Avhen only ten years 
old, Avas such an accomplished needlewoman 
that she AVorked a suit of rich embroidery for 
her brother, the Prince of Wales, Avhich he 
Avore on his birthday. 

Queen Charlotte used to find the strict 
Engdish Sunday hang heavily on her hands. 
Her industrious fingers “ ached,” as she .said, 

“ for employment. If I read all day my poor 
eyes get tired. I do not like to go to sleep, 
so I lock my door that nobody may be shocked, 
and take my knitting for. a little Avhile, and 
then I read a good book again.” 

Pier chief delight Avas needleAvork. When 
in the morning the weatlier Avas unfavourable, 
her Majesty occupied herself Avitli needleAvork, 
and in the afternoon she AVorked Avhile the 
King read to her. 

When it Avas known that the British troops 
in ITolland required flannel Avaistcoats to 
screen them from the severe cold and in¬ 
salubrity of the soil, the Queen Charlotte sent 
to London immediately for a large quantity of 
flannel, and she and the elder Princesses cut 
out several dozens on the very day it Avas sent. 
The poor in the neighbourhood of Windsor 
Avere employed in making the Avaistcoats. 

One of her most important acts in connection 
AAuth needleAvork Avas the establishment of an 
institution for training and educating in an 
accomplished manner the daughters of poor 
clergy and decayed tradesmen. 

She purchased a house and grounds in 
Buckinghamshire, Avhere a lady of high attain¬ 
ments was placed at a salary of ;!f500 a year 
to instruct the pupils in plain needleAvork, 
embroidery, and tapestry. 

The work done in this institution AA^as 
exquisite. For example, the dresses Avorn at 
Court on Nevv Year’s Day, 1787, by Queen 
Charlotte and the two elder Princesses were 
made there. The state bed of Queen Char¬ 
lotte, together with several ottomans now in 
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Hampton Court Palace, which are highly- 
finished pieces of embroidery, were executed 
by the pupils in this school. 

Few people knew how much good Queen 
Charlotte did in a quiet wav. 

One never thinks of Catherine II. of Russia 
as devoting any time to needlework, yet we 
find that she worked and presented to Voltaire 
a likeness of herself, which he placed in his 
chamber at Ferney. It is still in existence in 
Ferney, but very much faded, and instead of 
hanging on the wall as formerly in the place 
of honour, it is now placed in a dark corner of 
the room. 

Once again needlework took a back place 
until our Queen Adelaide introduced it as a 
fashion, and required of all ladies who were 
invited guests at her Court that they should 


be good needlewomen, othenvise she could 
not receive them. 

It was a bold thing to do even for a queen, 
but it turned out well, causing ladies who took 
it up for convenience to become skilled workers 
and to like the occupation. Queen Adelaide 
herself was a beautiful needlewoman, and set 
an example to all her people. 

Thus we have seen how our queens have 
kept alive the useful and ornamental art of 
needlework—an art invented by woman and 
kept going by her for the necessities, comfort, 
and ornament of the whole peoples of the world. 

Dr. Johnson says: “Women have a great 
advantage, viz., that they may take up with 
little things without disgracing themselves ; a 
man cannot except by fiddling.” I suppose 
he refers to needlework. 
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It is an occupation that allows the thoughts 
and tongue of the worker full liberty; indeed, 
it is woman’s pretty excuse for thought. 

We have noted its power in the lives of 
the highest of the land—how it soothes 
sorrow, calms the troubled mind, and causes 
solitary hours to pass more pleasantly, and, 
as asserted by some rude man, it keeps us 
women out of mischief. But whatever it 
does or does not do, it is without doubt 
a gentle, graceful, elegant, and feminine 
occupation. 

These papers would not be complete with¬ 
out mentioning the work of our dear Queen 
Victoria, who in her moments of leisure'ivnits 
warm garments for the poor. These may 
be seen in many a cottage round about 
Balmoral. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE JOURNEY DOWN SOUTH. HOUSEKEEPING. 

CHINAMEN. 

The journey from San Francisco to San 
Miguel, some six hundred miles, we took by 
steamer, and it was the most delightful 
episode of all our Californian experiences. It 
was the month of April, and with exquisite 
weather; the sea was like a pond, so calm 
and still; the sun was not too hot, and there 
were numberless interesting living things to 
M’atch as we moved along the summer sea. 
Several enormous whales went past, generally 
in couples, their great fat backs rising out of the 
water side by side, and passing our boat swiftly 
and with the greatest ease, when we would 
see them in a few moments, far in the distance, 
spurting up big fountains of spray. Not far 
off from the whales were generally flocks of 
the tiny whale birds, which seemed to use these 
monsters as their jackals, feeding greedily on 
the shoals of fish they drive before them, so 
greedily indeed, that many of them were too 
gorged and heavy to rise out of the water and 
our way, but, after a helpless attempt, would 
duck under only just in time. The flying fish 
were more alert, and would rise away out of 
the water, going many yards through the air 
before dropping again into the sea, and 
glittering with every rainbow colour in the 
sunshine. 

The coast scenery is not beautiful; it is too 
bare and dry-looking, especially after passing 
Santa Barbara, but the glamour of the southern 
sun is over everything, and gives all a caressing 
smile, at any rate, from a distance. It was a 
delight to see these wonderful effects again, 
and we felt glad to be once more in the warm 
sunshine. 

When we arrived at the bay of San Miguel 
late in the aftenioon of the fourth day. it 
looked so radiantly beautiful in the soft glow 
of the setting sun, as if it might indeed be the 
gate into a real land of promise; a land 
flowing with milk and honey. 

It is a splendid bay, and the position of the 
town is quite ideal, and though the most has 
not been made of its possibilities, many 
improvements are going on steadily. Given 
money and taste, it should be one of the most 
lovely places in the world. 

We found comfortable rooms in a boarding¬ 
house, and settled down to rest awhile from 
searching and questioning. The boys went 
to school as in San Francisco. These free 
State schools are exceedingly good. The 
teachers are among the most charming ladies 
we have met, and the plan of using the same 
books, and the same system of teaching all 
over the State, saves much loss of time, since 
a child coming to a new school can at once be 
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placed in exactly the same position where he 
left oft‘, in his former school, some three 
hundred miles away. 

But in spite of our determination to let 
ourselves drift for a time, we were very soon 
drawn into the same old probing and ex¬ 
ploring, more especially as we were delighted 
with the climate of San Miguel. On the 
strength of this, and because our English 
hearts were hungering for some place more 
homelike than any boarding-house can ever 
be, we took a little house, hired the necessary 
furniture, and began our first experiences of 
Chinamen as general servants. 

^Ve had the most wonderful procession of 
Celestials through the little kitchen before we 
left that wee house. There was no room 
convenient for the Chinaman’s bedroom, 
without giving him one close to our own, 
which was not to be thought of, so the 
arrangement was, that when supper was over, 
and the work done, he should retire to 
Chinatown, coming back in good time in the 
morning to get breakfast and do his other 
duties. He seemed quite pleased with this 
plan, and we got along swimmingly for a 
fortnight. Then he dropped the news casually 
to me that he was going to Los Angeles the 
next day. When I exclaimed at the shortness 
of the notice, he beamed all over, and said, “Me 
bling other boy, him allie lightie, him stay.” 

Before I had quite made up my mind what 
to do, I heard breathless jabbering in the 
kitchen, and on going in there, was introduced 
by Sing Lee to Quong Wong, our new cook. 
Both of them were very friendly and smiling. 
No. I was showing No. 2 where everything 
was kept, and giving him what sounded like 
most eloquent instructions about his duties, 
both of them being very grave and business¬ 
like over this. I did not seem to be needed, 
and so quietly went back to the sitting-room. 
Supper was prepared and cooked by the two 
together to an unending accompaniment of 
Chinese chatter. 

This was the beginning of the procession. 
Some men stayed a week, others three weeks 
or a month, and each brought and carefully 
installed his successor, I taking no part what¬ 
ever, except to learn a new Chinese name. 
We had tall fat fellows, tall lean ones, little 
dumpy ones and spare wiry ones ; all of them 
clever and quick beyond anything I had ever 
seen or known. They keep themselves ex¬ 
quisitely neat, in their white linen coats and 
aprons, which seem always to remain spotless. 
Their hands are perfectly fascinating; such 
delicate tapering fingers, and such a masterly 
way of touching eveiything. One member of 
the profession, I remember, who had the most 
dainty taper fingers, was very fond of music, 
and, seeing that I was interested, sat down 


very simply at my Broadwood grand (the only 
piece of furniture which we had brought from 
Frisco) and played some hymns quite nicely. 
He used to sing, too, at his work-all day—in 
a curious liigh fiilsetto, of which he seemed 
very proud. Fie had learnt to play the piano 
at the mission schools, where many of them 
go, and are converted—so they say. But they 
find the free lessons in English, which are 
given there, so cheap and convenient, that 
their motives in being converted are rather 
mixed. When he left me, it was to go the 
yeiy next day to San Francisco on most 
important business, so he said. That, of 
course, was only the usual way of gi^ng 
notice, and did not prevent his greeting me 
smilingly whenever I chanced to meet him in 
the streets of San Miguel. He came to the 
rescue also, when, through some hitch, the 
chain of succession was broken, and I was left 
to struggle alone in my little kitchen, and he 
stayed ^with me till he could find another 
“ boy.” I began to be haunted by a story I 
had heard often repeated. A certain lady 
was much puzzled and distressed because she 
could never keep any Chinaman beyond a few 
days; they would amve, smiling and seemingly 
much pleased with everything, but invariably 
on the third or fourth day they would insist 
upon leaving at once. At last, in despair, 
the poor mistress persuaded her Chinaman to 
explain the mystery to her, before he had 
carried himself and his bundle away. 

He led her to a dark corner of the kitchen, 
and showed her some Chinese writing high up 
on the wall, wdiich he interpreted, “ too much 
talkee here.” That w'as all. But it had been 
enough to upset all the comfort of the 
household. 

Probably after that she took the hint and 
let her Clnnaman do the w’ork in his own w^ay, 
with as few' w’ords or instructions from her as 
possible. They are so marvellously clever in 
taking up the work of a new’ place the very 
moment they arrive, exactly as though they 
had been ahvays in this one house only, that 
it is no W’onder they resent any interference; 
and the sooner one learns to leave them 
entirely to themselves, the sooner one reaches 
some kind of peace. 

However, I found to mv relief, that no 
secret sign had gone out against myself or the 
house ; the difficulty w'as the long daily w’alk 
to Chinalown. With their small feet and 
uncomfortable shoes, they are all bad w’alkers, 
and each in turn had tired of the effort, and 
handed the place over to a friend. This 
explanation, kindly given me by Mr. Kee 
Mane, wdio kept the Chinese stores, lifted a 
weight from my mind, and I resigned myself to 
continuing my lessons in fresh Chinese names. 

{To he cofitmued.) 
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A WINTER NIGHT. 
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A CAROL OF FOOTPRINTS. 


Rv NORA HOPPER. 


^Twixt snow and snow in their poor apparel 
The singers come with their lightsome carol, 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day. 

The singers come in a huddled crowd 
Singing “Gloria” low and “Gloria” loud. 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 

Under the tread of so many feet 
Snow turns mud in the lamplit street, 

On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day. 

Yet 3^011 ma}" see while the dawn endure 
Shining footsteps from door to door, 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 


Shining prints of a little child, 

Feet in the mud set, undefiled. 

On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day. 

A little while do the footprints stay 
Till the clear dawn deepens to rosy day. 

To Christmas Day in the morning. 

And those who have looked on the footprints bright, 
They know, in the dusk Twixt day and night, 

(On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day,) 

That Christ has passed with the passing feet 
Of folk that praised Him in carols sweet 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 



LESSONS FROM NATURE. 

By jean a. OWEN, Author of “Forest, Field and Fell,” etc. 


PART HI. 


THE PERSEVERING SPIDER. 



Can any pleasant moral lesson be learned 
from the spider } I fancy some of our readers 
asking— the spider, whom many regard as the 
most treacherous, cruel, and unrelenting of 
those creatures who lie in wait for prey } B}' 

the song “Will 3^011 walk into my parlour.^ 
said the spider to the fl3^” in the nursery, 
several generations of children have been 
early prejudiced against this useful and most 
intelligent insect. 

When they are a little older, it is true, 
the spider is held up to them as a won¬ 
derful example of perseverance in that stoiy' 
of King Robert the Bruce, who, when he 
was banished from his country, lying in con¬ 
cealment in a miserable hovel, and consider¬ 
ing whether it would not be well to give up 
the struggle to secure his own, and with it 
restore freedom to his country, was attracted 


by the sight of a spider hanging at the end of 
a thread and trying to swing from one part of 
the cabin roof to another in order there to fix 
its line. Six times whilst the King watched 
it attempted to do this and failed. The 
Bruce remembered then that he also had 
made just six attempts—that is, fought six 
battles with his enemies, and without success. 
“Now,” thought he, “if that spider tries a 
seventh time and succeeds, 1 will take it as a 
good omen for myself, and will also try my 
fortune a seventh time.” The spider reached 
the beam, and Bruce went forth to victory 
after victory. 

The disgust aroused by the spider is by no 
means a just one, and the fear some ])eople 
have of these insects is most unreasonable and 
absurd. In tropical countries the bites of 
some are dangerous, but not nearly so much 
so as is supj:)osed. Our own spiders are 
harmless enough. I never destroy the webs 
they make in my garden, the circular nets 
which they stretch from one branch to 
another, which are considered by expert.s to 
show a perfection of weaving, whilst those 
webs which are woven in odd corners of our 
dwellings reveal an intelligence in their 
arrangement which is perfectly marvellous. I 
heard a clever man say lately that spiders 
were the greatest engineers in the world. 

In some corner of your room 3'^ou may 
study the horizontal net, covered with dust, 
perhaps, which is the base of the struc¬ 
ture. Irregularly-crossed threads above this 
cause the prey to become entangled, and its 
end is inevitable. Most ingenious is the den 
in which the hunter is hidden in waiting. 
It consists of a circular tunnel with a double 
outlet. One of these, being horizontal, opens 
on to the web. The other is vertical, with 
a passage below, which serves as a trapdoor, 
whilst from the former the spider darts out 
on his prey. As soon as a fly has been 
destro3-ed—its blood sucked—it is seized by 
its captor and dragged to the tunnel to be 
thrown out at the trapdoor. This is no 


doubt lest the debris should alarm other flies. 
The hunter can also escape itself, when 
necessary, by this exit. This does not often 
happen, perhaps, and the main use of the 
trapdoor, says M. Pouchet, an interesting 
French naturalist, is to get rid of the remains 
of the spider’s repasts. 

“ The poison apparatus of spiders,” says 
the same author, “is precisely analogous to 
that of serpents, only it is of microscopic size. 
It possesses mobile teeth, hollow fangs which 
distil the poison into the wound, and this is 
secreted by a peculiar gland situated in the 
interior of the palpi attached to the under 
jaws which eflect the bite. In the large 
tropical species this lethal fluid is so active 
that it kills in an instant animals of a far 
superior size, and is often employed against 
the birds which the spiders seize on the 
trees.” The so-called Bird-eating Spider 
attacks the lovely humming-birds. It is 
called the Great Spider in South America, 
and its cocoon is three inches long and one 
broad. 

Thinking of the creatures of prey and their 
quarry is always a painful subject. Yet we 
know surely that the all-wise Creator would 
not order the balance of nature to be kej)t up 
in this way if it involved cruelty. There is 
cruelty in some of the methods of vivisection 
—in the horrible way, for instance, in which 
one French scientist at least has studied and 
tested by torture how far a poor loving 
mother dog will bear being maimed, before it 
can be induced to leave its offspring. And 
there is a brutality, as demoralising to the men 
who have to carry out their master’s orders in 
felling oxen for the market, as , it is torturing to 
the poor beasts. Nature’s methods of killing 
are, as a rule, mercifully rapid. It seems to 
be a part of the Creator’s plan that some of 
Flis creatures should live on the rest, and 
“ some,” sa3's a thoughtful writer on God’s 
providence, “ have suggested that such a 
state of things implies a reflection upon the 
Divine goodness, . . . but by the means 
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now specified some classes of animals are held 
in check which would otherwise so multiply as 
to become an intolerable nuisance.” 

And so we consider with complacence the 
fact that the cat kills the mouse, the owl 
catches up the field vole and the beetle; the 
swallow rids the air of in<?ect pests which 
would render life intolerable, the ladybird 
lives on the aphides that devour our plants— 
those fat green ' insects which destroy our 
roses and honeysuckle. 

The spider does his own appointed work in 
a way which show^s astute intelligence. Death 
is the common lot, and most of the creatures 
preyed on pass swiftly away in the full height 
of enjoyment without lingering sickness or 
decay. I have known a spider’s web put 
to a very odd purpose by a lady I knew 
well in New Zealand, a very successful 
poultry rearer. When her chickens had “ the 
pip,” she declared that she cured them by a 
buttered pill consisting of spiders’ webs. And 
I have known also Chinamen give dying men, 
as a last remedy, a tiny chicken pounded up in 
a mortar, bones, feathers, and all, and welded 
into a huge pill. They declared that it often 
cured when all else had failed. But this is a 
digression. 

To retum to our spiders. Besides the geo¬ 
metric spiders (sic) we have the gossamer 
spiders, little creatures that make floating 
webs in the air and on the ground in the 
autum’i. These avail themselves cleverly of 
the currents of air in attaching their lines, 
raising their aims to test the direction of the 
light winds. Her webs are often destroyed 
by rain or wind, or broken by some large 
creature like a bee or a wasp getting en¬ 
tangled in one ; but the patient worker is not 
so discouraged as to give up. She patiently 
fiists, until the damage is repaired. And 
spiders seem to be weather prophets, for it 
has been stated that when it threatens to 
become wet and stormy, the outdoor spider 
will make the threads which support its net 
short, but if they expect finer, settled weather, 
these will be long. As is the case with ants, 
some species are more provident than others, 
and one has been described which suspended 
its prey in the meshes above and below the 
centre of the net, having quite a well-stocked 
larder. In the Fen countries a raft of a ball 
of weeds, held together by slight silken 
threads or cords, is often observed, on which 
the spider floats down a stream in quest of 
drowning insects. 

The “ Mason Spider’s ” home consists of a 
hole several inches deep in the ground, and 
perfectly cylindrical. It is lined with hangings. 
The one nearest the rough sides is thick, and 
carelessly woven. Over this, like a skilful 
decorator, he places a hanging of fine silk, 
carefully wrought. The door or lid of this 
dwelling is furnished with a cushion of silk 
inside, whilst above it is made of the same 
material as the soil, so that when the master 
is at home there is nothing to reveal that fact, 
his door being closed. Layers of earth and 
silk compose the lid. 

Kate Dalrymple, as the old Scottish ballad 
tells us, was “Aye eident and thrifty.” 
Eident is a rare word, expressive of gi'eat 
perseverance and application. “To be called 
eident and thrifty ” was the greatest com¬ 
mendation to the good graces of the desired 
mother-in-law. I am not sure, however, 
apart from this, that it is always a veiy 
desirable thing to be coveted as a wished-for 
daughter-in-law. A very shrewd friend of 
mine, a witty Scotchwoman, when young 
was told that the mother of one of her suitors 
was very anxious that she should marry him. 
“ ’Deed,” said the girl, “ I’d sooner marry a 
man whose mother was not so anxious to get 
him married.” And she was quite right. 

But to be persevering as well as brave, and 
to be gifted with physical energy and endurance. 


is a rare endowment for any woman. Mrs. 
Scott Gatty, in one of her stories, tells 
of a preacher who used to say, “ Girls, be 
brave; boys, be pure.” I used to hear this 
story many years before, as a child. It was 
told then of an old superintendent of a Sunday- 
school. He would say, “ Boys, they bid you 
be brave and girls be pure; but 1 say. Girls 
be brave and boys be pure.” Then the world 
would be far on in a better way than it is 
now. 

“The spider taketh hold with her hands, 
and is in kings’ palaces,” s^tj^s the wise man in 
Proverbs xxx. 28. What a picture in a few 
.simple words of the industry, -courage and 
perseverance with which this little creature is 
gifted! and of the reward which would seem 
to be implied. Shall we seem to be straining 
the image if we allow our thoughts to be 
carried by this picture to the home of our 
heavenly King, wdiere, as we are premised, 
our eyes shall see Him “ in His beauty ” “ To 

patient faith,” says the hymn, “ the prize is 
sure.” 

The spider, we might say, is essentially 
of an aspiring nature. She weaves her net 
high up in corners where the duster and broom 
of the busy housemaid will not easily reach 
her. She fasts long and is not drawn away 
from the .spot where she expects to get the 
reward of her patience. Many of us can 
work hard and well by fits and starts, but we 
weary of sustained eflbrt, and we are “ found 
sleeping.” Or like the pilgrims to the Celestial 
City we are tempted to stray and delight our¬ 
selves in flowery “ Bypath meadows.” Play, 
healthy recreation, we must have, but it must 
be such as helps us in the race of life and 
not such as weakens our purpose and hinders 
us from reaching the desired goal. I look 
back sometimes on the companions of my 
girlhood, and I must often acknowledge that 
certain boys and girls whom we were wont to 
reproach as being dull plodders, have beaten 
many of their fellows in the battle of life. 

There is a species of spider which carries, 
attached to her body, a round, white, silky bag 
of eggs, just about as big as a pea. It is 
heavy, but nothing would induce the affection¬ 
ate mother to part with it. The French 
naturalist. Bonnet, in order to test this love 
for her offspring, once threw such a mother 
spider into the hole of an ant-lion, in the sand 
where the great insect lay in hiding for its 
prey. The poor spider tried to run away but 
the ant-lion caught at the bag of eggs and 
tried to drag it under the sand. At last he 
succeeded in breaking the gluten by which her 
bag was attached to her. Instantly the spider 
seized this in her jaws and she struggled hard 
to bear it away. It was in vain however ; her 
precious burden was dragged under. Then 
the poor mother might have escaped with her 
own life, but she preferred death to the loss 
of her offspring, and if the naturalist had not 
taken her out of the pit she would have been 
buried with them. She would not leave the 
spot however, although Bonnet tried to make 
her do so, by moving her with a little twig, 
over and over again. In reading this one 
cannot help wishing that she had not been so 
tortured. Some of our .scientists, as I said 
before, have pushed their studies of moral 
qualities in the so-called brute world to a most 
unjustifiable extent, it would .seem. 

When the young of this affectionate mother 
are hatched, and they have got out of the bag 
where they were kept so safely, they attach 
themselves to her body. She carrfes them 
everywhere she goes and feeds them until 
they ai-e able to fend for themselves. 

Referring to persevering industry, we recall 
the pretty story of William Cobbett’s court¬ 
ship and marriage, as told by Dr. Smiles, 
from his “ Life.” Cobbett was a practical man, 
full of blunt common sense. When he first 
saw the girl who afteiwards became his wife. 


she was only thirteen years 01 age, he being 
twenty-one, and at the time sergeant-major in 
a foot regiment stationed at St.John’s in New 
Brunswick. Passing her father’s door, on a 
cold winter’s day, he saw the girl out in the 
snow, scrubbing a washing-tub. “ That’s the 
girl for me I ” he cried, mentally, and he set 
about making her acquaintance. As soon as 
he could get discharged from the army, he 
determined that he would persuade her to 
become his wife. The girl returned to 
Woolwich with her father, who was also a 
sergeant-major, but in the artillery. The 
night before they left St. John’s, her lover 
sent her a hundred and fifty guineas which he 
had saved, begging her to accept it, so that 
she might not be obliged to do any hard 
work until he also could return to England 
and marry her. She took the money, and it 
M^as five years before Cobbett obtained his 
discharge and was able to go to see the girl 
he loved. “ I found,” he said, “ my little 
girl a servant of all work—and hard work it 
was—at five pounds a year, in the house of 
a Captain Brisac ; and, without hardly saying 
a word about the matter, she put into my 
hands the whole of my hundred and fifty 
guineas unbroken.” Soon afterwards they 
were married, and he delighted later in attri¬ 
buting to her “ the comfort and much of 
the success of his after life.” In his 
“Advice to young men” he drew from his 
wife his picture of a true and womanly help¬ 
mate, with “ a vividness and brightness and, 
at the same time, a force of good sense that 
have never been surpassed by any English 
writer.” 

What Sarah Martin, who was left an orphan 
very young, and who as a woman went out 
dressmaking first at one shilling a day, was 
able to achieve in visiting and helping to 
reclaim poor prison women, and not only them 
but dissolute men and boys, loving, praying, 
and watching by them, you ought all to read 
fully. I think the story of her life was 
published by the Religious Tract Society. 
She gave six and seven hours to this work 
every day. For twenty years she did this 
without help or reward—her grandmother 
having left her ten or twelve pounds a year ; 
the rest of her income coming from her 
hard work during part of each day as a dress¬ 
maker. At last the gaol committee told her 
that she must become their paid servant at 
twelve pounds a year or “ be excluded from 
the prison.” Although she shrank from this 
payment of her labours of love, she had to 
accept it, or give up her charge, and for two 
years she had that poor stipend until her 
health fiiiled. She was in point of fact 
schoolmistress and chaplain and seamstress to 
the scum of Yarmouth. But what a reward 
was hers 1 

In my last paper I quoted Matthew Arnold’s 
lines— 

“ Tasks in hours of insight willed 
May be through hours of gloom fulfilled.” 

‘‘Zes beaux esprits se reueoutrent,” and it 
will perhaps interest .some of you, as it has 
done myself, to hear that Professor Tyndall 
used to say of Professor Faraday that “ in his 
warm moments he formed a resolution and in 
his cool ones he made that resolution good.” 
We cannot all be active scientists or philan¬ 
thropists, but let us end this little study by 
resolving that we will be less discouraged and 
hindered by difficulties in our own special 
work, or by the con.sideration of what we are 
apt to deem our unfitness for the appointed 
task, our own inadequacy, than we have 
hitherto been. 

“With one hand work and with the other 
pray. 

And God shall bless them both from day 
to day.” 

{To he co 7 itinued.) 
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A TALE OF THE FRANCO-ENGLISH WAR NINETY YEARS AGO. 

By AGNES GIBERNE, Author of “Sun, Noon .-ind Stars,” “The Girl at the Dower House,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

A FRENCH CONSCRIPT. 



did not soon lose 
sight of those words 
of Ivor—“ Wh}*, 
Roy, don’t you 
know that you are 
the one bit of cheer 
left to us ? ” 

He had not per¬ 
haps hitherto been 
more disposed to 
put himself into the 
place of another 
than most boys of 
thirteen ; but the 
events of the last 
few months had tended to make him 
thoughtful; and close intercourse with 
Ivor could hardly fail to pull him men¬ 
tally upwards. 

Denham was not only considerably 
better educated and better read than 
the average young officer of his day— 
a matter for congratulation in respect 
of Roy’s present education—but also 
his intellectual gifts were well above 
the average level. The miain force of 
the man lay, however, rather in the 
direction of character than of pure 
intellect. There was about him a 
soldierly directness and simplicity, and 
a thoroughness which often belongs 
to that type . of nature.- Whatever 
might befall, he would do his duty, not 
only with no thought of consequences to 
himself, but in the most direct and 
complete mode possible. 

He was a good man as well as a 
most gallant soldier, and that in the 
best sense of the word. He was one 
who might say little, but who would at 
all costs do what he believed to be 
right. He was honourable, true, pure- 
minded, chivalrous towards women, 
tender towards little children, reverent 
and faithful towards his God. He was 
indomitable in courage, when he faced 
a foe; but so soon as fighting ceased 
he w'ould be the first to succour a 
wounded enemy. All this means 
largely, as has been earlier stated, that 
Denham Ivor had taken shape under 
the influence and the example of John 


Moore. Ivor was the pupil, Moore the 
master. 

The prolonged banishment from Eng¬ 
land and captivity in France were a 
terrible trial to him ; not only because 
he was cut off indefinitely from the girl 
whom he loved with whole-hearted de¬ 
votion, but because also he was cut off 
in his young full vigour from every hope 
of promotion and honour, and debarred 
from serving under the Commander 
w’hom he loved with a devotion no less 
■whole-hearted. Yet he seldom spoke 
about the greatness of the trouble. It 
seemed as if his spirit of soldierl}^ 
obedience had taught him submission to 
the Divine Will. 

It is ea.sy to see that a friendship of 
this kind could not fail to be good for 
Roy. And the friendship was not such 
in name only, for there were advantages 
on both sides. Much as Ivor could do 
for the lad, in the way of teaching him 
and keeping him out of mischief, there 
was an opposite view of the matter. 
Roy, by his light-heartedness and his 
spirit of unconquerable fun, could and 
did do much to lighten the weight of 
the young Guardsman’s wearisome 
captivity. 

Thus far Roy had done it, not knowing. 
Now the fact had dawned upon him, as 
a novel idea, that he might be some little 
help to Ivor. He was delighted ; 3^et 
almost immediately he found the task 
less easy than when he had carried it 
out unconsciously. 

The journey from Fontainebleau to 
Verdun, a matter of one hundred and 
seventy miles or more, would be no great 
matter in these days of steam-power, 
but it was a considerable matter in those 
times of slow travelling. It seemed to 
weigh upon Ivor’s spirits more than 
anything had yet weighed upon them ; 
or Denham was less successful in hiding 
what he really felt. Mrs. Baron was 
brighter than for months past; her re¬ 
lief at not being forced to leave her 
husband or to part yet with Roy tending 
to cheerfulness; and Colonel Baron, 
glad to see her happy, was the same 
himself. Roy as usual was in good 
spirits. Ivor alone appeared to have 
parted with his elasticity. He did not 
give in to the mood of depression, but it 
was patent enough to Mrs. Baron, 
whose concerned gaze wandered often 
in his direction. 

No one except Ivor himself could know 
the haunting vision of Polly Keene, 
which floated before his eyes, through 
all those miles of driving, driving, ever 
fartlier away from where he craved to be. 
He might respond readily to Roy’s 
chatter; but so soon as silence recurred, 
up again would come that picture of 
Polly, with her soft velvet eyes, her 
delicate colouring, her arch smile. And 
then he would hear the tender yielding 
in her voice, as she confessed that she 
did like Captain Ivor—well, just a little ! 


and that she might perhaps be m'fling 
to marry him—well, some day ! 

Out of this Denham would awake to 
the dreary flat of the surrounding 
country, in its wintry colouring; and 
the wonder would suggest itself—how 
many years might not creep slowly by 
before that could ever be ? He might 
even grow old and grey in this miser¬ 
able banishment before he should see 
Polly again. Why not? 

In those times wars had been wont to 
last in one unbroken stretch, for such 
periods as seven years, ten years, 
twenty years, thirty years. 

Would Polly be content to wait for 
him ? 

This question took him by surprise 
one da^q with nothing especial to call it 
forth. Ivor had not before so much as 
thought of the reverse possibility. The 
idea that she might not be willing to 
wait came freshly; but having once 
come, it did not soon depart. 

He never afterwards lost the impres¬ 
sion of that moment. The scene around 
was deeply stamped upon his mind, in 
connection with the one thought. 

They had just reached the end of a 
stage, and were entering a small town, 
where fresh horses would be in waiting. 
Ivor was listening to Roy, responding 
in a half-absent fashion, and gazing 
down the street, when, without prelude or 
warning, that query burst upon him. 

Would Polly indeed be willing to 
wait ? Did she care enough ? She was 
very young; hardly more than a child 
in age. If he were to be years away 
from her, the two never meeting, letters 
seldom passing between them, could he 
expect—would it even be fair and 
reasonable to expect—that he should re¬ 
main enshrined in her heart, as surely 
as she would remain enshrined in his ? 
Polly had known him intimately but a 
few weeks, though their acquaintance 
extended farther back ; and impressions 
made upon the mind and imagination 
at seventeen are not always deep or 
lasting. Moreover, Polly was exceed- 
ingly pretty, quite unusually charming. 
Other men would wish to marry her. 
Could he expect such constancy on her 
part, as to wait through long^^ears for her 
absent lover, refusing every other chance 
that might present itself? What would 
her grandmother think and say ? Polly, 
with all her charms, was a portionless 
maiden. 

The whole question rolled itself out 
before Denham’s mental gaze, as they 
drove along the chief street of the 
place, exciting less attention than com¬ 
monly on such occasions. With his 
bodily e3^eshe saw little, 3^et in a manner 
he was aware that a considerable stir 
prevailed, and he heard, almost without 
hearing, Ro3^’s rapid questions. 

“ I don’t in the least know,” he re¬ 
plied mechanically, as they came to a 
halt before the inn. 
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“ Den, look ! What a lot of people 
outside the maison de ville ! What’s 
it all about ? And don’t some of 
them look miserable ? What are they 
after? ” 

‘‘ I have not the slightest idea. Some¬ 
thing seems to be wrong. Easy to find 
out.” 

The mystery was soon explained. This 
happened to be a day appointed for draw¬ 
ing for the conscription ; and around the 
door of the little town hall opposite were 
gathered the near relatives of the young 
fellows who were eligible. There was 
no mistaking- the dread written upon 
their faces. 

One woman in particular drew notice. 
She was bent and old in appearance, 
with grey hair, though very likely not 
beyond middle age; and she wore a 
short, very full skirt, with a long-waisted 
bodice, and big brass buckles on her 
shoes. From under the wide-brimmed 
hat her face waited with a consuming 
eagerness for news, the lips working, 
the eyes staring. 

“ 1 wonder if she’s got a son. I hope, 
if she has, he won’t be taken,” ex¬ 
claimed Roy. “ What are they doing 
inside ? ” 

“ Drawing lots, to see who must go to 
the wars. All the young men in the 
neighbourhood, of a certain age, have 
been called together, probably; and 
then those who are pas.sed by surgeons 
as whole and healthy are made to draw 
lots. Some will escape, and some will 
have to go.” 

“ 0 look—they are coming out. 
And something is being said — what 
is it ? ” 

“Hush — the names of those who are 
drawn.” 

All listened intently ; and the elderly 
woman, clasping her worn hands, leant 
forward, with a face of concentrated 
suspense. 

“ Jean Paulet-” sounded clearly. 

A bitter wailing cry burst from her, 
drowning what followed. 

She held out wild appealing arms. 
“ Mon fils ! Mon fils ! ” she gasped, 
and dropped senseless to the ground. 

“ Can nothing be done ? ” exclaimed 
Mrs. Baron, in distress. “The poor 
creature 1 George, will they not let him 
off? Surely they need not be so cruel 
as to take him away ! ” 

“lam afraid the only chance would 
be a substitute—and not much hope of 
that.” 

“ Do ask. Find out something. Do, 
please.” 

Denham crossed the road with his 
rapid stride, followed closely by his 
shadow, Ro}', while the Colonel came 
after in more leisurely style. The poor 
woman’s friends were attending to her, 
and Ivor, alwa3's the Colonel’s spokes¬ 
man in a foreign language, made in¬ 
quiries of a respectable man, perhaps 
a small shopkeeper, standing by. The 
man shrugged his shoulders as he re¬ 
plied. It had to be, he said, not un¬ 
kindly but resignedly. All young men 
equally were subject to the conscription, 
and he who “fell” had to go. There 
was no escape, no remedy. None, ex¬ 
cept through the purchase of a substitute, 
and Marie Paulet, he feared, could not 


manag-e that. She was a good woman, 
truly estimable, and he was sorry for 
her, yes, sincerely sorry; but what was 
to be done ? The First Consul re¬ 
quired soldiers, and, in fact, he would 
have them ! Another expressive shrug. 

How much would be required for a 
substitute ? Eh hien — ene hundred 
livres would doubtless suffice. Mme. 
Paulet, foreseeing this day, had toiled 
hard and saved assiduously during 
many years ; but with her utmost 
exertions, as he knew, for she had told 
him, she had managed to get together 
only fifty-five livres. No substitute 
could be obtained for onl}'- fifty-five 
livres. No, no, impossible ! Jean would 
have tu go, and his mother would grow 
used to it, like other mothers. How 
soon ? Sa 72 s doute he would be marched 
away at once—immediately — to the 
nearest depot, there to be exercised. 
The thing had to be. There was no 
remedy. All France was giving up her 
best men, by tens of thousands, to feed 
the Army. In parts already none but 
women and old men remained to till the 
soil. 

Was Mme. Paulet a widow ? asked 
Denham. 

“ Oui, oui, oui, oui,” the man said, 
fast as the words could come. Cer¬ 
tainly she was a widow; but then she 
was not over sixty, nor was Jean her 
only son. Had she been over sixty, and 
depending for her subsistence upon an 
only son, then vi^aimeiit her case would 
have been easily pleaded. Marie Paulet 
was under fifty in age, though she 
looked more, since she had toiled hard 
and had known much sorrow. She had 
a second son too, young and somewhat 
lame, but able to work, though in truth 
more of a burden than an assistance. 
Jean, however, would have to go. This 
was a supplementary conscription for 
the year, more men being urgently re¬ 
quired by the First Consul. 

Jean Paulet stood with a face of 
sullen despair beside his mother, saying 
not a word. He was scarcely over 
nineteen, only one fortnight past the 
day, Ivor’s informant remarked; and 
he looked young, being loose-limbed and 
shambling, though broad-shouldered. 

“Ask them how much they could 
make up among themselves towards 
the purchase of a substitute. Some 
may be willing to help.” 

Denham obeyed, and a discussion 
took place in raised voices. The two 
Englishmen waited gravely, Mrs. Baron 
watching affairs from the coach, while 
Rov stood close by, scanning the con¬ 
script with interested gaze. Marie 
Paulet sat upon the cold ground, weep¬ 
ing bitterl3^ 

“About fifteen livres seems to be the 
outside, sir. They are poor here. It is 
a marvel how the woman has managed 
to save so much. But I am ready to 
give fifteen livres.” 

Colonel Baron’s eyebrows stirred. 
“ More than you can afford, I should 
have imagined, but you know your own 
business best. Well, tell them that if 
they can find a substitute for one hun¬ 
dred livres, 3^ou will give that, and I will 
give another fifteen. Of course, we 
can’t wait now to see the end of the 


affair. Tell them we promise it on the 
word of an English gentleman—that’s 
understood everywhere. Give our Ver¬ 
dun address to the Cure yonder—he 
looks an honest man. For my part, I 
doubt if a substitute can be procured, 
the drain on the country has been so 
severe of late. But they may succeed. 
Anyhow, it will soften matters a little 
to the poor woman. One rather grudges 
letting the money go into French 
pockets, but I defy an3"one with proper 
sensibilities to stand out against that 
poor creature’s misery.” 

Denham listened with his air of half¬ 
military, half-courtly, attention to this 
somewhat prolonged exposition of the 
Colonel’s views. Then he explained 
what “ Monsieur le Colonel Anglais ” 
had said, failing to make clear his own 
share in the matter, though from no 
lack of power to express himself. The 
scene that followed was eminently French 
in its abemdon of joy. One of the 
young men present, who was eligible 
but who had not been drawn—had not 
toinhe^ as the sa3dng was—came for¬ 
ward, and offered for the sum of one 
hundred livres to go as the substitute 
for Jean Paulet. This settled matters ; 
and. without hesitation Colonel Baron 
produced notes for the amount he had 
named, Denham adding his own dona¬ 
tion with a rapid movement, which drew' 
no attention. 

Whereupon enthusiasm rose to its 
height. The people of the tow’n, with 
w^hom Marie and her son were plainly 
favourites, shouted their approval ; 
while Marie crept close to Colonel 
Baron, knelt at his feet, sobbed out her 
wordless rapture, and even kissed his 
hands, to the Colonel’s discomfiture. 

“I say. Den, I’m going back to the 
carriage. Sa3" wfiiatever you choose to 
them. It’s all right, but I vow this sort 
of thing doesn’t quite suit a Britisher. 
And it strikes me 3^ou haven’t made ’em 
understand that you’re doing as much 
as I am. Tell ’em that, and talk as 
much as you think right, and then come 
along.” 

A murmur in French from Roy to 
Jean Paulet gave the further explana¬ 
tion, which would not have been forth¬ 
coming from Denham ; and he had to 
submit to some of the vehement demon¬ 
strations from which his Colonel had 
basely fled. Denham endured them, 
with a certain reticent indifference of 
manner, which did not mean true indif¬ 
ference. A slightly quizzical smile 
stirred his lips, but the dark eyes, bent 
upon poor old Mme. Paulet, w'ere in¬ 
finitely kind. 

Then he too made a move towards the 
coach ; and Ro3q lingering one moment 
more, held out a hand to Jean, who 
seemed half stunned with his unex¬ 
pected escape. 

“ Bon jour, monsieur,” the bo3' said 
frankly. “ I’m glad you are not going 
to fight against the English just yet.” 

Jean muttered broken words—some¬ 
thing of a faltering hope and prayer that 
a day might come when he should have 
it in his power, perhaps—who could 
tell ?—to do some benefit for Monsieur 
le Colonel, or for Monsieur le Colonel’s 
friend. 


VARIETIES. 
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It seemed very unlikely—most un¬ 
likely—that he and these passing- 
English prisoners should ever meet 
again, still more that he should be 
able to do aught for them. Yet most 
improbable events do take place in this 
world of ours. Roy had not that day 
seen the last of Jean Paulet. 

As the coach started, in the midst of 
grateful acclamations, Marie Paulet 
held up mute hands, tears streaming 
down her faded cheeks. Such a look 
was hers, that even Colonel Baron was 
conscious of moisture in the region of 
his eyes, though by no means easily 
moved to outward emotion. Mrs. Baron 
was weeping outright, with the thought 
of what such a parting would be be¬ 
tween Roy and herself. As for Den¬ 
ham—nobody managed to get a clear 
sight of his face for a quarter of a 
minute. 

Then once more they were rolling 
along' the interminable roads, Roy de¬ 
claiming with boyish vehemence against 
Napoleon, and wondering whether 
Jean Paulet would ever again be drawn, 
and would have after all to go. They 
found a good deal to say on the 
question, and for a while the interest of 
the subject kept them going. 


Bat Denham’s mind, like a spring 
slowly released, went back before long 
to the one engrossing question, which 
for a space had been thrust into the 
background. Would Polly indeed wait 
for him—no matter how long his im¬ 
prisonment might last ? Or would she 
grow tired of waiting, forget his love 
and some day become the wife of 
another ? 

He could not look that possibility in 
the face with any sort of inw^ard com¬ 
posure. It held him in thrall, both day 
and night, through the remainder of this 
w^earisome journey. 

Roy was perplexed, during the last 
two or three days of their progress 
tow^ards Verdun, at Ivor’s absorption of 
mind. For the first time in his ex¬ 
perience, his remarks failed repeatedly 
to reach the other’s understanding. So 
new a phase of matters was bewilder¬ 
ing. Not, how’ever, till they w^ere 
within three hours of Verdun did he 
note his friend’s face with sufficient 
care to exclaim— 

“I say. Den, I do believe you’re 
tired! Are you ? ” 

“ Been a dull companion to-day— 
have I ?” 

“ Why—but, Den I ” Roy spoke in 


accents of amazement. “You never 
used to be anything of that sort ! You 
never usen’t to have anything at all the 
matter with you.” 

“ Didn’t I ? All right—what do you 
w^ant me to look at now ? ” 

“Is it because you’re a prisoner? 
Do you know, I couldn’t get to sleep 
last night for ever so long—not till past 
eleven—thinking about it all. I say— 
don’t you hate old Boney ? I do. He 
makes everybody unhappy. Just think 
of that poor Marie and her son ; if you 
and papa hadn’t been there, she would 
have lost Jean, and perhaps she’d never 
have seen him again. Wasn’t it horrid ? 
And I don’t see how men can fight 
properly, when they don’t want to fight 
at all. Our soldiers fight, because they 
choose, not because they’re made to 
whether they want it or not. I’m sure 
Jean didn’t want to be a soldier, or he 
W'ouldn’t have been so glad to get off.” 

Mrs. Baron leant across to say softly, 
“ Roy, do leave Denham in peace for a 
little wdiile.” 

“Why, ma’am, he likes me to talk. 
He always says so.” 

Mrs. Baron looked again towards 
Ivor, wdth a dubious expression. 

(To be continued,} 


“ Willie only took a Horse.” 

Horse-stealers in our time are a good deal 
handicapped by a change that has come over 
public opinion. The Government used to 
hang them, but the populace w’ere by no 
means horrified at the crime. 

Here is a stoiy'' indicating considerable 
former leniency in popular thought. A horse- 
coper “took” a horse and w-as discovered 
and convicted, but owing to some assistance 
he had given the police, he received a light 
sentence. 

He settled in a Norfolk village, turned an 
honest stock-breeder, and prospered greatly; 
but there w'as always a rumour that he had 
been convicted of some sort of stealing. 

A farmer’s daughter, however, fell in love 
with him and he asked her from her father. 

“ No,” said the old yeoman; “ I’ve nothing 
against you, but no child of mine shall w-ed a 
man who has been in trouble for stealing.” 

The daughter cried and implored, and at 
last sobbed out, “ Willie only took a horse.” 

“Why,” exclaimed the farmer, “didn’t ye 
say so before ! Here have I been treating a 
respectable man as if he had been a thief! ” 

The Dead Defunct. 

A learned weaver, in stating his case before 
the provost of Irvine in Ayrshire, in the days 
wiieii hand-loom w'eaving w'as a leading 
industry in that towm, having had occasion to 
speak of a party who w-as dead, repeatedly 
described him as the defunct. 

Irritated by the iteration of a w'ord w'hich he 
did not understand, the provost exclaimed— 

“ What’s the use o’ talking so much about 
this child you call the defunct ? Cannot ye 
bring the man here and let him speak for 
himsel’ ? ” 

“ The defunct’s dead, my lord ? ” replied 
the w'eaver. 

“ Oh, that alters the case,” gravely observed 
the wise provost. 


VARIETIES. 

The Art of Conversation. 

“Tell me,” pleaded the artless maid, 
“ wherein lies the secret of the art of 
conversation.” 

The sage struck the attitude he w^as wont 
to assume when in the act of imparting wisdom 
and said— 

“ My child, listen ! ” 

“ I am listening! ” breathlessly she 
answered. 

“ Well, my child,” he rejoined, “ that is all 
there is in the art of conversation.” 

How TO be free from Discontent. 

A philosopher offered sacrifice every day in 
the temple of Jupiter and made ahvays the 
same prayer. 

At last Jupiter grew" tired of hearing over 
and over again the one request and said, 
“ What w"Ould you have ? ” 

“ I crave to become a contented man,” 
replied the philosopher. “ Never yet have I 
enjoyed a really peaceful day, for I have never 
been entirely contented. Even now, aged as 
I am, there is always something that I long 
for.” 

“ Consider w-ell what you ask,” said the 
god sternly ; “ there is but one w'ay in wTich 
you can secure the boon you seek.” 

“ And w'hat is that ? ” asked the philoso¬ 
pher eagerly. 

“ I must strike you dead ; for in death only 
can man be free from discontent.” 

“Upon consideration,” replied the ])hiloso- 
pher, “ I think I should be better contented 
to remain discontented.” 

And so saying he put on his hat and hastily 
withdrew from the temple. 

Don’t be Discouraged. 

“ Trust yourself to God w’ho calls you. 
Then no harm can e’er befall you; 

Don’t be discouraged. Do the right. 
And day w’ill chase aw'ay your night.” 


How SHE SHOWED HER GRATITUDE. 

The present Bishop of Gibraltar, Dr. Sand- 
ford, tells the following story. When a 
young man, and a shy, very shy curate, he 
called to see an old woman among his 
parishioners, who complained to him that all 
she had to live on w"as half-a-crowm a w'eek 
which she received from the parish. 

“ And out of that, sir,” she WTiit on, “ I 
have to pay two shillings for rent, a shilling 
for firing, sixpence for bread, fourpence 
for--” 

“ Stop, stop, my good, woman,” said the 
young curate, “ you can’t pay all that out of 
half-a-crown.” 

“Yes, sir, but I do,” she persisted, “I 

pay-” and she rau through her accounts 

again. 

Finding she w^as not to be convinced of her 
arithmetical errors, and that she was both 
poverty-stricken and deserving, Mr. Sand ford 
promised to send her an extra half-crowui on 
his owm account each w’eek. 

“For this she rewarded me,” says the 
bishop, “ by coining much more regularly to 
church, but to my horror she never caught my 
eye while I w;as in the reading desk or pulpit 
w ithout promptly jumping up and bobbing me 
a little curtsey to show- her gratitude. Imagine 
my feelings as a shy young curate.” 

How The Ducks were Taught.—Au 
officer in the British navy tells us that on one 
of his voyages, he saw a Chinaman, who kept 
ducks for a living, practise an odd piece of 
ingenuity. In the daytime the ducks w^ere 
permitted to float about on the river, but at 
nightfall they w^ere carefully collected. The 
keeper, wlien it began to grow dark, gave 
a wffiistle, w'hen the ducks alw^ays flew towards 
him with violent speed, so they were all 
invariably safe at home in less than a minute. 
How do you suppose he had educated his 
flock so effectually ? He ahvays beat the last 
duck. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


"DINNA FORGET”: A NEW 


YEAR’S SERMON. 


Bv “MEDICUS” (Dr. GORDON STABLES, M.D., C.ll., R.N.). 


“ Her air, her manners, all who saw admired ; 

Courteous though coy, and gentle tlioiigh 
refined. 

The joy of youth and health her eyes 
displayed. 

And ease of heart her every look con¬ 
veyed.” 



HIS well-known 
magazine of 
ours, the 
dear old 
;‘G. O. R,” 
is read wher¬ 
ever in this 
wide world the 
English language is 
understood, and it 
is this very fiict that- 
puzzles and worries me a good 
deal when I am commencing to 
write a paper for my readers. You 
see it is like this: things I may say, and 
advice I may give, may not suit everyone, as 
the “G. O. P.” finds its way into cottage 
as well as mansion-house. I have seen its 
welcome face while travelling in my caravan, 
in many a stately home in England and in 
many a feudal castle in bonnie Scotland ; and 
I know too it is read by the farmer’s fireside 
in this country and by the ingle-side in the 
far north, when the snow-wind goes howther- 
ing round the house and mourns in the 
chimney like the sound of sea and wdnd on a 
surf-beaten shore. 

And I “dinna forget” either that I have 
many thousands of lassies in the city, who 
have but little time to open it till eventide or 
even till Sunday itself. 

Nor do I forget that the things I tell girls 
at home here to do, may not altogether apply 
to those in Australia or Africa. Never mind, 
I try to do my best. Who can do more ? 

And now, first and foremost, I must wish 
you all a very healthy New Year. This is 
from my heart. Dinna forget that. For, if 
you have health, you arc bound to have 
happiness, so long as shocks of grief and real 
sorrow keep aloof. Even then, if you are 
strong, you will be better able to withstand 
these, than if you were chicken-hearted and 


weakly. 

There is one symptom of weakness, by the 
way, that is often over-looked. A girl may 
be as fresh and bonnie as a thistle or a rose, 
yet if she is too sensitive and too sentimental 
she cannot be really well. Over-sensitiveness 
imy be caused in a good many ways, but it is 
very apt to lead on to hysteria, and this is a 
very serious ailment. 


Not going to Repeat. 

I am not going to repeat to you all the 
various rules of health I have already, in these 
column.s, laid down scores of times, for the 
very best of dishes may be served up once 
too often. 

Just one thing, however, I must mention, 
and you may consider me talking figuratively 
or not, as you please. 

I have a pet swift—the biggest kind of 
swallow that visits this country—but, being a 
pet, he never leaves me more than twelve 
hours at a time, and in that brief space he 
may have flown one thousand miles, and 
perhaps visited the rooms of more than one 
hundred of my girl readers. He can speak 
various languages almost as well as Rouge- 
mont, and a little nearer to the truth, and I 


.sit up to listen to him sometimes till long 
past twelve at night. 

Dinna forget to look out for my birdie. 
He can see you when you little know of 
it. But one thing which he has recently 
told me is that a very large number of you 
have giv.in up your bath, to which I fondly 
fancied I had inured you. This vexed me 
a deal; but you will promise to begin it 
again very soon, won’t you ? It is the 
greatest invigorator of the muscles and ner¬ 
vous system in the world. So “ dinna 
forget.” 

Colds and Coughs. 

Dinna forget that colds and coughs are 
rampant about this time of the year. I am 
writing these lines long before Christmas, and 
I have been prophesying for England an open 
winter. But dinna forget that a green Yule 
makes a fat kirkyard, and colds are more 
easily caught from the green cold earth and 
the damp cold winds than even from frost and 
snow. The more you are out-of-doors in 
snow-time—which ought to be glow-time— 
the better you will be, provided you are not 
too warmly and heavily clad and do not wear 
india-rubber clothing in any shape or form. 

When a cold comes on, take a warm drink 
or posset of some kind at bed-time and eight 
to ten grains of Dover’s powder. Get thus a 
good sweat and a good sleep. Then take an 
aperient (apenta water) next morning, but I 
advise you to remain in bed till eventide. 
This is one‘of the best ways of cutting short a 
cold that I know of. 

But if coughing continues, you must see a 
doctor. Coughs may be far more dangerous 
than you think, and may lead to mischief. 
Dinna forget that death respects neither 
beauty nor sex. Indeed, it is often the 
sweetest flowers of earth that leave us first. 

Neuralgia. 

A great many young ladies from seven to 
seventy complain about this teirible trouble 
in some forni or another. If it is what we 
call hemi-crania, engaging, if I may use the 
term, the whole half of the fiice and head, it 
may proceed from a bad tooth, or from what 
is the worst sort of a tooth anyone could be 
plagued with—a tooth with one small hole in 
the side. Plave this seen to as soon as the 
first attack has gone. Probably a clever 
denfist may be able to fill it for you. .Some 
girls go hurrying away to the dentist at once, 
have gas, and have it out. Such a pity, for 
as you get older what a bles.sing you will find 
your own teeth ! 

Thank Heaven, I have never worn a false 
tooth, but it strikes me the sensation can be 
far from agreeable. If one uses the tooth¬ 
brush, with a good disinfectant powder, such 
as borax or charcoal, followed by a rinse of 
water tinged red with permanganate of potash 
(and this is usually sold as Condy’s fluid), she 
will have teeth that will last as long as they’re 
wanted. 

But what I wish to tell you here is this: 
apart from actual decay of a tooth and 
consequent irritation of the nerve, a girl need 
never have facial neuralgia, nor sciatica, nor 
any other “algia” if she but lives in such a 
way as to make herself hardy as a heather 
stem. Dinna forget that. 

Curatives. 

Dinna forget that medicines are, as a rule, 
but palliative, and to call them curatives is, in 
nine cases out of ten, a very great misnomer. 


All doctors will tell you the same; but they 
are exceedingly useful and even most necessary 
at times. Only dinna forget that they do not 
repair, nor rebuild the framework of our 
bodies. Only good, well-chosen food can do 
that. But, as it does not do to eat when you 
are not hungry, because then the stomach and 
other organs, are too delicate to digest, you 
must get up an appetite by exercise, recreation 
and fresh air. 

I don’t want you to go about as if you were 
an invalid. That will make you worse, and 
your friends will pretend to pity you, and this 
acting on your mind will soon make you an 
invalid in earnest. No, keep up bravely and 
do not complain. P'ate will then say— 

“ Oh, there is no frightening that girl to 
death! She doesn’t scare worth sixpence. 
Look at her now, on her bit of a bike, with 
her lips like a half-cut cherry, and the rose 
tint upon her cheek. Bah, I’ll go and try to 
frighten someone else ! ” 

Then your nerves are re-strung, muscles get 
hard, you grow a biceps, and every ache and 
pain flies away to the Back o’ Bcll-FulT. 

At this time of Year. 

At this time of year many girls whose 
nerves are finely strung suffer from hypochon¬ 
driasis, or lowness of spirits, more especially 
if the ground is soft and the sky grey and 
ugly. 

The real hypochondriac is more or less 
verging on lunacy, because she has delusions. 
Nothing seems to go right with her, nothing 
ever will be right again. There is no beauty 
anywhere in life, which, taken on the whole, is 
a great big fraud. Why was she ever sent 
into this world at all, at all, against her will 
She is sure she didn’t wish to be born, and 
she wishes she were well out of it. She is 
sad, melancholy, abstracted, and does nothing 
with any will. 

Well, what shall we do with a girl of this 
kind ? What say you, mother ? Medicine ? 
Was that what you suggested ? Well, 
medicine, even if she could swallow the whole 
pharmacopoeia, would do her no more good 
than a pinch of snuff; in fact, not so much, 
for the snuff would make her sneeze, and that 
would help her for a time. She must have a 
change. 

A change, a change, and many a change, 

Faces and footsteps and all things 
strange.” 

Dinna forget that. If she cannot get away, 
she must get a new Aid of some kind. Only- 
there is one thing, mother, which pray dinna 
forget. You must never let her think that 
you think she is ill. You’ve got to draw her 
away from her imaginary miseries, and all will 
soon be well. 

“ What would you prescribe for my 
daughter.?” a lady once asked me. “She 
must eat.” 

“Then let her have a Shetland pony,” I 
rcjdied abstractedly. 

“What!” 

“ A Shetland pony, and a young one. Oh, 
not to eat, to ride on, and make a general 
Aivourite of. For a time the pony will 
manage her; then with love and a tiny switch 
she will learn to manage the pony. After 
that the fun will begin, and her imaginary 
troubles will all fly away.” 

In a month or two the cure was complete, 
and I used to see the girl—she was young— 
careering across the common, her bonnie 
yellow hair and the pony’s mane streaming 
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out in the wind and her face as merry as a 
May morning. 

Does Winter damage Beauty } 

It need not, if beauty is only looked well 
after. But how shall it be } Not by powders 
and paint, dear young readers—dinna forget 
that. Leave rouge and the rest of it to 
Miss So-and-so and all the other “ quite old 
things ” whom you know. Be ye natural; 
unless, indeed, you have some real blemish. 
Dinna forgot you have youth on your side, 
and youth and beauty are almost synonymous 
terms. You like Miss So-and-so very well 
indeed, and my swift has just told me she 
heard you make the following remark the 
other day to a companion— 

“ Know Miss S. } Oh, yes; have known 
her for ages. Poor, dear, old thing, how' 
well she makes up ! ” 


Well, hug the happiness you possess in being 
young, to your heart of hearts; but a little 
tinge of sadness must mar it at limes, when 
you remember that you too must get older 
and be fiin to assume the attractions you shall 
then no longer possess. 

But beauty in wunter } Well, it must be 
kept up, and can only be kept up by rational 
means. If you expose yourself to high cold 
winds while biking or driving, you may spoil 
your complexion for weeks to come. I 
declare I should hardly like to enter the 
breakfast-room wdth such a cold as your owm 
folly has brought you, accompanied by wateiy 
eyes that blink at the sunshine, and that 
wicked, w’ee red nose. AVell, exposure is 
unnecessary, so we shall leave that alone. 

Next comes ablution and clothing. If you 
care a French penny for the beauty you 
possess, you will be careful as to both. If you 


won’t, can’t or sha’n’t take your bath, dinna 
forget to have very frequent changes of 
underclothing. But in some form or other 
thorough ablution is imperative. 

Food comes next. Never touch stimulants. 
I know some young ladies do, but it is the 
biggest mistake in the world, quite an 
elephantine error. Dinna forget that. As 
regards solid food, the more solid it is the 
better ; and you should now'—unless stout— 
have plenty of sugar and fatty food. Potatoes 
and other starchy foods should be taken also. 
You w'ant to keep up the strength ? Sugar is 
pow'er ! Dinna you forget that. 

Dinna forget this either: that pudding 
after dinner helps to spoil the complexion. 
Flave fruit instead. A little vaseline — 
cold cream at night will preserve the skin. 
You need nothing else. Good-bye ! Dinna 
forget! 



“SISTER WARWICK”: A STORY OF INFLUENCE. 

By H. MARY WILSON, Author of “In WarAvick Ward,” “In Monmouth Ward,” “ :\riss Elsie,” etc. 


CHAPTER III. 

Towards the end of a busy morning Sister 
Warwick was cheered by the bright face of 
her youngest sister, who had come up for a 
day’s • shopping, and wdio appeared in the 
ward for a few moments. 

She W'ent with a smile and something sunny 
to say to the bedside of the one or two 
patients she remembered to have seen during 
her last visit. Mrs. 13 she asked after wdth 
special interest, and paused wuth sudden 
gravity to look at the lines on the suffering 
face. Just now at rest in sleep. 

She Ipew Mrs. 13’s story, and her heart 
burnt wuthin her as she recalled it. How she 
longed for those who say that the sw'eating 
system of ill-paid and unwholesome work is a 
thing of the past to stand where she stood 
and see for themselves ! 

Presently the warm-hearted girl had other 
thoughts—still kind ones—in her pretty head. 
She begged her elder sister to come into her 
room and see wdiat she had put there. 

Oh, such a glorious basket of roses ! 

Sister Warwick plunged her face among 
them and sighed her enjoyment, not only of 
the scent, but because they had come from 
home, and because a dear mother’s hands had 
helped to cut and pack them there. 

“ They are not for the ward or the patients 
this time,” said the eager young voice. 
“ Mother and I thought of it together. We 
want one to be laid on each of the nurses’ 
plates at dinner to-day as a little surprise. 
Do you think Miss Jameson would say ‘ Yes ’ 
if I took them to the Nurses’ Home ” 

“Of course she would, dear I Only try ! 
And how I wish you could hear what the 
nurses will say and the look on their faces 
when they see a pretty, gay table where there 
is usually a desert-plain of white china ! It is 
a nice thought! ” 

“Well, mother and I have come to the 
conclusion that you working-women want 
freshening with a flower sometimes as well as 
the rich folk. We mean to do it again some 
day. Oh, and there are quite enough to go 
all round, I hope, and to leave a supply for 
the Sisters’ dinner this evening. We weren’t 
going to leave you out, you poor, tired old 
thing. You look rather washed out, dear.” 


There was an anxious question in these last 
words. 

Sister Warwick told her a little about her 
disturbed night, and got a loving kiss of 
sympathy. Then the meny girl bustled 
away, leaving behind her an atmosphere the 
brighter for her coming. 

Who more than hospital nurses appreciate 
these short-lived breaks in their lives, these 
little visits from their own people that flash 
sunshine and warmth into the dark corners ? 

And the flowers too. What would hospital 
life be without the flowers ? Have we not 
already seen some of the many happy uses to 
which they may be put ? 

The typhoid—No. 10—was a poor flower- 
girl. She had not failed to notice how the 
nurses loved the fair blossoms, and with 
reviving life her wann little heart filled with 
gratitude for the tenderness and care she had 
received. She could only think of one vent 
for her feelings. 

“ Look here. Sister,” she said. “ I generally 
stand at the top o’ Cheapside or thereabouts.. 
Do come my way. I’ll be looking out for 
you. And I’ll give you such a bowkay ! ” 

Susie, if she was inclined to fret for 
“mother” and “home,” had a plucky little 
soul with which to greet other woes. Just 
to-day she was feeling it very perplexing that, 
in spite of a decidedly hungry appetite, she 
was knocked off her dinner altogether. She 
tried not to giumble, but her face was very 
wistful until Sister came and explained that 
the doctors wished it, and that in the after¬ 
noon she was to “ have on a clean night-gown 
and such a pretty bed-jacket that is waiting 

luy room, and I shall tie up your hair with 
this nice piece of blue ribbon. We are going 
to take you to see the doctors instead of their 
coming to see you to-day. You know how 
kind they are, don’t you, little maid ? ” 

Susie had nothing but gentleness to re¬ 
member, and fortunately she did not connect 
Sister’s words with the great cmel lump on 
her leg that was sapping her little life and 
giving her those sudden sharp pains that often 
drew her little lips together with a pathetic 
“ Oh ! ” 

It was thus that Sister AVarwick tenderly 
shielded the child as much as possible from 


the terrors of anticipating an unknown ordeal, 
and Susie went smiling in Sister’s arms to the 
operating theatre. She only had one short 
moment of fear when she found herself laid 
on that very strange bed, with so many 
strange faces round her. 

Then she went to sleep. She supposed so, 
for she opened her eyes again in the long, 
quiet ward, with the bright flowers on the 
table and Sister beside her, one hand resting 
on her curls, and the other holding her tiny 
wrist. Sister was smiling too. Seeing this, 
Susie guessed there was nothing to be 
frightened at, though down in her little heart 
she fancied she should have been afraid of 
something—she did not know what—if she 
had waked to find herself alone. 

She drank the milk that was given her, and 
feeling drowsy sighed a “ Good night. Sister,” 
turned a very white little face sideways 
upon the pillow, and slept again—this time a 
natural satisfactory slumber. 

Susie never realised what a blessed thing 
had happened to her during that confused 
time. Tor she was hardly old enough to 
connect that “ going to see the doctors ” 
with the fact that her “ poor, poor leg,” as 
she called it, grew rapidly well from that day. 

Happy Susie, to pass so calmly through 
such a crisis in your life! and to he in your 
little cot all unconscious of the interest you 
cause, not only to your doctors and nurses, 
but to all the elder women in the beds up and 
down this long room, who were well enough 
to enter into what went on around them. 
The flower-girl was one of these, and Airs. 13 
M'as another. 

Patty, being a spoilt little mortal, expressed 
a wish that she too might “ have a pretty 
hair-tie, and go to see the doctors with Sister.” 
She was quite jealous of all the attention 
Susie was receiving, and thought herself 
neglected by contrast. 

Sister laughed, and made it all right by 
saying : 

“ You shall do better than that, dear. 
Some day soon we will put you into the mail- 
cart, wrap you up in a pretty blue shawl, and 
you shall go under the trees in the gardens.” 

So Patty had the pleasure of anticipation, 
too. 

(To he co 7 tcluded.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

A New Corresposdest. — i. Take a lukewarm bath 
every day. Where you perspire most profusely 
sponge the parts over with toilet vinegar and water. 
A very good way to check excessive sweating, espe¬ 
cially if it is offensive, is to dust the inside of your 
gloves, stockings and sleeves with a powder con • 
sisLing of nine^-ninc parts of silica and one part of 
salicylic acid, finely powdered. Wash your feet and 
hands every night in warm boracic acid solution 
(two teaspoonfuls of boracic acid to the quart of 
water). Change your linen frequently during hot 
weather.—2. The voice of the girl does not alter 
so much as docs that of the boy. It also “ forms ” 
more gradually, and there is rarely or never a dis¬ 
tinct “cracking of the voice of the girl like that 
which usually occurs in the boy. At nineteen years 
of age the speaking voice is f ully formed, but the 
singing voice may go on improving till thirty or 
even later. 

Daisy. —Anything which disturbs the health will 
cause a dark sallow complexion and dark rings 
round the eyes. Defective hygienic surroundings, 
lack of exercise or sufficient nourishment, over¬ 
work, or indeed anything which interferes with 
perfect health will cause a sallow complexion. The 
way to improve your complexion is to take plenty 
of exercise, eat well, and pay attention to the gene¬ 
ral laws of health. Cosmetics and other appli¬ 
cations would make your face worse. 

Daughter. —Your mother suffers from hay fever. Let 
her follow the advice we gave to Josephine last week. 
If this proves successful so much the better. lUit 
hay fever is a ticklish thing to treat, and but rarely 
does the first treatment tried effect a cure. Snuffs 
of various kinds are often used for this ailment. 
We have seen better results from snuffs containing 
menthol or aristol tlian from others. Very often a 
trivial surgical manoeuvre, such as destroying a sen¬ 
sitive spot with a prick of the electric needle will 
permanently cure hay fever. Sometimes nothing 
seems to do any good. Hay fever is thought by 
some people to result from the pollen of flowers 
irritating the. mucous membrane of the nose. This 
may be a cause in some cases, but it cannot 
be invariably the rule. As a matter of fact a 
large number of totally dissimilar affections are 
lumped together and called “hay fever,” and so 
it is not difficult to see why the same treatment 
will not be of avail to every sufferer from this 
complaint. 

Pussy. — Can indigestion be cured at home? Of 
course it can. Better at home than anywhere else. 
The person who told you that indigestion could not 
be cured without sea air is not a reliable authority. 
Attention to diet is everything in indigestion. Last 
year in 'J iie Girl’s Own Paper we published two 
articles on indigestion. Let your friend read these, 
and also the answers to correspondents which deal 
with the subject of indigestion. We seem to bo 
always discussing indigestion, nervousness or face 
spots. She must not eat apples either raw or 
cooked. She may relieve her constipation if neces¬ 
sary with a little liquorice powder or a teaspoonfiil 
of cascara sagrada. If your friend reads what we 
have advised, she will find all she needs to cure 
herself of indigestion. 

Stavesacre. —We are thoroughly aware that this 
drug is used to destroy lice in the hair. It is not a 
drug which we would advise anyone to use. It is a 
violent poison, and in our e.xpcrience it does not do 
what it is intended to do. 

Mimosa. —i. It is hardly correct to say that “ nearly 
every girl is aiuemic.” A great many girls do 
suffer from that malady, but “ nearly every girl ” 
is an exaggeration. We do not think that ana:^mia 
is on the increase, if you take into consideration 
the conditions under which girls live. An.'cmia is 
always much more prevalent in cities than it is in 
small towns and villages. Consequently, as our 
towns grow larger, a greater number of girls get 
anaemia. In London we think that an.-cmia is 
slightly less common than it was formerly.—2. In 
severe anremia the legs very' often do swell. In 
the slighter grades of the affection they only swell 
after severe exertion. 

Fond Mother.— There are few places in the world 
more deadly to Europeans than the Gold Coast. 
If you can possibly prevent your son from going to 
such an unhealthy place we strongly advise you to 
do so. Very few Europeans who have set foot upon 
“The White Man’s Grave” recover their health 
when they return home. And it is but a small 
number that ever do return. 

Pure Water.— You say that you have a porcelain 
filter. Do you mean a charcoal filter in a porce¬ 
lain jar, that is, a cottage filter? or do you mean a 
filter in which the water is forced through por¬ 
celain ? The latter kind of filter is thoroughly 
efficient. The former kind is far worse than 
useless. The question of the use and abuse of 
filters has been considered by two commissions. 
The latest commission was held last year. It 
dealt chiefly with the value of the pocket filters 
used by British soldiers. The report was very 
condemnatory. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Ben JiOLT.—r. We smiled at your amusing French- 
English letter, but we can inform you that we only 
criticise the liandwriting of our correspondents 
when we have been asked to do so. The request 
very usually accompanies the MSS. sent to us.—2. 
There is certainly room for improvement in y’our 
English prose, but we should judge you quite 
capable of making yourself competent to undertake 
translations. 

Miss Hathway, whose society we have frequently 
mentioned, writes to say that her address is now 
Chambers’ Library^ Wokingham. Her “ Excelsior 
Literary Club ” for essays, stories, research, sub¬ 
jects of discussion, with criticism and prizes, 
originated in 1877. The second term of her classes 
for English subjects, French, and Italian, is now 
beginning. Terms (moderate) on application, with 
stamp for reply. 

Agatha. —We feel much sympathy for you.—i. Your 
drawing is good, the shading being well managed 
for one who has never learned. We advise you to 
persevere.—2. Your writing is very clear and ex¬ 
cellent, considering that you have to write lying on 
your back. We hope you will soon be stronger. 

Ardchullary.—I. You have not given your quo¬ 
tation quite correctly— 

“ The light that never was, on sea or land. 

The consecration, and the Poet’s dream.” 

These magnificent lines are from a poem by Words¬ 
worth, “ suggested by a picture of Peele Castle in a 
storm.” The}^ mean the light of poetic imagination, 
which irradiates life, although it is not seen with 
the outward eye. — 2. Your writing is neat and 
good, but the tails to your g’s and y’s, etc., are too 
long. 

Bougie’s Friend (Belgium).—i. We answered y'our 
first question some time ago.—2. In reply to your 
inquiry as to whether “ there is no harm in flirting,” 
we must tell you that there is a type of flirting which 
is distinctly vulgar, and does not elevate a girl in the 
eyes of the man who is amusing himself with her. 
On the other hand, it is only fair to say that some 
people apply the term “ flirting ” to very harmless 
and innocent gaiety and brightness, which is per¬ 
fectly natural when young people meet together. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ Lys de Fra.n’CE ” writes to inform her many would- 
be correspondents that she has already made her 
choice. She adds, “ You cannot imagine the 
pleasure your ‘ International Correspondence’ has 
afforded me.” 

“Erica,” Buda-Pesth, Hungar}-, has offers of cor¬ 
respondence from Miss Edwards, Bibbenluke, New 
South Wales ; and Miss Green, G. M. King, Esq., 
Glen Rock, SpringVall^’, Tarkastad, CapeColony. 

Marie Arapian has an offer of correspondence from 
Miss Julia Ina Fraser, Egypt House, Newmarket 
Place, Westmoreland, Jamaica. 

Miss Fraser would “ like to correspond with some 
nice ladylike girls about her own age (seventeen) 
in England, France and Ital}^ or India.” 

]\Iiss Clarissa J. Ault and her sister would be glad 
to have a French girl correspondent of about their 
own age (nineteen to twenty-one). Address, Aul- 
ton House, Church Gresley, P»urton-on-Trcnt. 

Miss Emma L. Young is anxious to obtain a French 
correspondent aged twenlv-one. Address, 2, Sans 
Souci, Harold Cross Road, Dublin. 

“ Poker,” Cholwell Flouse, Temple Cloud, Bristol, 
wishes to correspond with a French girl aged about 
eighteen, of good family. She suggests that “ they 
should correct each other’s letters.” 

Miss Lilian A. 1 . Slade, Lawn Villa, Creiykerne, 
Somerset, would like both a French and German 
correspondent aged about eighteen. 

“ One WHO is puzzled” wishes to correspond with 
Miss Florence A. Jeffery (New York). She should 
write to the address we gave. 

Miss Violet Goodhart Godfrey, M.L.S., wishes 
for an American correspondent; she is eighteen next 
January. Will an American girl (either the one 
whose recpiest w'e published on August 6th, or ano¬ 
ther) write to her at Ivy Hatch, Horsham ? 

Gertrude washes for a French correspondent. 

Clem wishes to exchange letters with a French, Ger¬ 
man, or Italian lady. 

Miss E. Watkinson, Wanaka, The Vale, Chelsea, 
wishes to correspond with a young lady of her own 
age (twenty-four) in Canada. 

Ignoramus wishes for a French girl correspondent of 
seventeen to tw'enty. 

Dorothy Cross, iMinterne, Cerne, Dorset, and Miss 
Madelina Pullin, The Parsonage Farm, War¬ 
minster, Wilts, wish to correspond w'ith French 
iris aged about fourteen. 

issiE,” Southend, should send her full name and 
address. 

A Reader of the ‘ G. O. P.,’ J. B. Ashford,” 
a girl aged seventeen, wishes for either a French 
or German correspondent, or both. Address, 
55, Marlow' Road, Anerley, London, S.E. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Domuey. —We have not made the experiment our¬ 
selves, but W’e have heard that you may restore a 
faded photograph by placing it in a saturated 
solution of bichloride of mercury, leaving it in the 
bath for a few’ minutes, and then washing and 
drying it; of course it must be unmounted. There 
is another method ; but whatever experiment you 
make should be first tried on one w’hich is of no 
value to you. For our part, we should prefer to 
leave, the photo in the experienced hands of a 
professional artist, and we cannot take any respon¬ 
sibility in giving the foregoing recipe. 

Marta.—T here is no cruelty attached to the trade 
in ostrich feathers. The birds arc not killed, ex¬ 
cepting only at Buenos Ayres, to provide the 
market with them ; nor are they made to suffer 
from plucking like the poor geese, to supply quill 
pens. Each plume is cut with a sharp knife close 
to the skin, and this gives no pain any more than 
the cutting of our hair. The stumps w'ithcr and 
fall out; or after ten days may be removed. The 
greatest supply comes from the Cape ; but they are 
also produced in Tripoli, Egypt, and ^lorocco. 
But the trade prices for birds has much gone down. 

A. B.—The name “Collect,” as applied to the shoit 
prayer employed before the Epistle and Gospel, 
simply expressed the fact that it has reference to 
the main subjects of the latter extracts collected 
together. The term “ Bible ” only meant “ a book ” 
in the time of Chaucer. It has been restricted in 
its application to the Divinely-inspired collection 
of writings, and the article “ the ” was super-added. 
And so the term “Scriptures” is employed w’ith 
the definite article, to show that these writings arc 
separate from all others; sometimes the word 
“ holy ” being further employed to mark them as 
standing alone, and in a rank superior to that of any 
others, however distinguished and authoritative. 

Edith.—S hould anyone step on your foot, or acci¬ 
dentally push against you, and apologise, say “ Not 
at all, don’t mention it.” Do not say “All right,” 
and certainly not the vulgar reply, “ Granted,” 
from which an inference could naturally be drawm 
that you considered an apology w'as due, w'hich 
W’ould not be complimentary. 

L. E. Bird.—T he initial letters placed on an invita¬ 
tion card—“ R. S. V. P.”—are those of the French 
words, Repondez, s'il vous plait, which, translated 
into English, means, “Answer, if you please.” 
Your handwriting is scarcely formed, but very 
legible, and promises W’ell for a running hand, with 
practice. 

Beairice.—Y ou had better transact the business 
through the Exchange and Mart. Get one of the 
papers to see their terms (70, Strand, W.C., Office 
of the Bazaar. E. ^ M.). 

Florence A. Jeffery.—A halfpenny of William 
and Mary, with plain edge, and the date under 
Britannia, “ 1694 ” (in copper) is worth from is. to 
^s.; but some examples have sold for much more. 
Three halfpennies, one Irish, have been sold for 
I2S., but they were very fine specimens. Another 
of 1694, of bold w'ork, extremely fine, realised ^ 7 los. 
A halfpenny of George II. is worth from 6d. to a is. 
Theheadof the date you name, “ 1754,”is an old one. 

H. jIa.xw'ell.—W e must refer you to the ist volume 
of 'I'he Oracle Encyclopcedia (Geo. Newnes, Ltd.), 
page 619, w’here you w’ill read—“ In the old Church 
of St. Martin, built in the 12th or 13th c., Roman 
bricks and Norman sculiiture have been worked-up 
in the walls ! ” 

M. D.—We recommend you to dispose of the medical 
books through the Exchange and Mart (70, 
Strand, W.C.). 

SILKVVOR.M might offer her silk for disposal through 
the medium of the above-named paper. 

Lizzie. — The French obtained the soubriquet of 
“frogs ” not because of their using these creatures 
as food, because we find that the southern Germans, 
Austrians, and Italians esteem the green ones in 
the same way. as delicacies of the table, but the 
name was derived from the original heraldic device 
of their kings, who bore on their escutcheons “ three 
toads (or frogs) erect, saltent.” In the year 1791, 
“ What will the frogs say ? ” was a common phrase 
of the Court at Versailles, applied to the citizens of 
Paris. The site of this city was once a quagmire, or 
sw’amp, like that of London, and was called Z7/A 7 /V/, 
or “mud land,” its inhabitants living like the 
frogs, in the mud. September 20th, 1885, fell on a 
Sunday. 

C. W. N.—We like your “ Reverie.” It shows much 
poetical feeling ; but a little flaw at the commence¬ 
ment might be corrected. The nave cannot be 
said to be “ pierced ” bv the aisle, an arch, nor even 
by the column. They ao not go through the roof. 
We do not say this satirically, but because the full 
and correct meaning of words must be remembered 
and strictly employed in their true sense. 

May.—H ermanszoon van Rhyn Rembrandt was a 
Dutch painter and engraver; born in 1608, and 
died in 1669. If your picture be signed, it is 
valuable. Search the corners carefully for any 
initials, date, or mark. You do not name the 
subject. 
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OLD ENGLISH COTTAGE HOMES; 

OR, 

VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE OF BYGONE TIMES. 


PART in. 

WE have already pointed out the simplicity 
of outline observable in old English cottages, 
and the absence of exaggeration and that dis¬ 
agreeable fussiness brought about by too 
much striving after the picturesque. It must 
not, however, from this be concluded that 
ancient village buildings are always plain and 
do not at times possess elegant ornamentation 
and graceful details. 


The general outline, however, is always 
simple and quiet, for, as will be seen by the 
examples we give (two of the most elaborate 
cottages in England), the roof lines are very 
little broken up or varied. 

The first of these buildings is at Clare in 
Suffolk, and the second is at Newport in 
Essex, the latter being one of the richest 
counties in England for cottage architecture, 
many of its villages retaining quite a mediaeval 
aspect down to the present time. 


We will now say a few words upon the 
methods of applying ornamental detail to 
cottages adopted in mediaeval times, and we 
shall commence with those structures erected 
in “ Post-and-pan ” construction. AVe trust 
that our readers have not forgotten what 
is meant by the ugly-sounding expression 
“ Post-and-pan,” and regret that we are quite 
unable to discover or invent some more 
elegant name for this description of building. 
Some years back a number of architects and 
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archaeologists were examined before a parlia¬ 
mentary commission. The commission ob¬ 
jected to the words “ Post-and-pan ” being 
used in tlieir report, and suggested to the 
witnesses that they should find some more 
scientific expression for this kind of work ! 
It was foundj however, impossible to invent 
any one which conveyed the idea so concisely 
and satisfactorily, so the old-fashioned name 
“ Post-and-pan ” received parliamentary sanc¬ 
tion ! This being the case, our girls need not 
scruple to use it, and may it not, after all, be 
as valuable for the formation of the lips as 
the “ primes ” and “ prism ” ofLittle Dorritt ? 

There are several ways of applying orna¬ 
mentation to ** Post-and-pan ” buildings. The 
first is to add mouldings, tracery or caiwing, 
to the doorways, windows, cornices, corbels 
and other constructive parts of the building. 

The second is to arrange the “posts” in 
patterns by introducing curved beams amongst 
them, or other woodwork, forming a kind of 
tracery pattern. 

The third is to adorn the “pans” (panels) 
either with stamped plaster-work called “ par¬ 
geting,” or with coloured plaster-work, or 
wood-carving. 

The first of these methods is seen in the 
beautiful example which we have sketched at 
Newport in Essex: here it will be noticed 
that the bow window of the upper storey is 
adorned with wood tracery, and its corl)cl 


richly car\’ed with figure subjects, all executed 
in oak. The “ spurs,” as they are called, 
which carry the projection of the upper storey, 
are riclilv moulded and rest upon elegant little 
colonnettes. The pans are filled in with 
brickwork laid in herring-bone patterns. The 
centre of the building is recessed back, but 
in order to preserve the severe and simple 
lines of the roof, the latter does not follow 
the line of the recess, but is supported upon 
an arched beam, from the centre of which 
projects a lifting-crane, a treatment quite 
peculiar to the home counties and the south 
of England. 

Of course this building is far more elaborate 
than most cottages, and the tradition of the 
place accounts for this by the supposition 
that it was formerly the dwelling of a farm 
bailiff to the Abbot of Westminster. 

The beautiful little village of Newport has 
several examples of interesting domestic work 
and a very noble church. 

The building which we illustrate dates from 
the 15th century, and is still in excellent repair 
though not in any way restored. 

The A^ery elaborate cottage represented 
in our first sketch is an excellent example 
of pargeting, the surface of the pans being 
covered by a rich kind of shawl-pattern 
executed in hard plaster, like the Newport 
example. The constructive portions of the 
building are elaborately treated. AVe are 


unable to account for the amount of 
elaboration bestowed on this cottage, but as 
it is close to the church, Avhich is a very hand¬ 
some building and liberally endowed with 
chantries, it is very probable that this may 
have been the dwelling of one of the chantry 
priests. 

Clare was an important place in the Middle 
Ages and possessed a castle, remains of which 
are still to be seen. Richard Strongbow, the 
Conqueror of Ireland, is said to have lived 
in it. 

The Manor of Clare in later times belonged 
to Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March. There 
Avas also a priory here, built in 1248 by 
Richard, Earl of Gloucester. 

A very curious poem exists in the form of 
a dialogue, “ betwixt a secular askyng and a 
frere answering at the grave of Dame Johan 
of Acris ” (of Clare). It is a quaint example 
of Old English and begins in rather a curious 
manner. 

Q. “ AVhat man lyeth here, sey me. Sir 
Frere ? ” 

A. “No man.” 

Q. “Whatellis?” 

A. “It is a woman.” 

Then follows her pedigree all in rhyme, 
from Avhich it appears that she Avas a daughter 
of King Edward I., and the remarkable cir¬ 
cumstance is stated, that she was borne of her 
“ model* ” ! 


As the poem is about three pages long and 
all pretty much like the sample we have given, 
we will not inflict it upon our readers. 

H. W. Brewer. 





AT NEWPORT, ESSEX. 
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ABOUT PEGGY SAVILLE. 


By JESSIE ^lANSERGH (Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey), Author of “Sisters Three,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

EGGY felt weak and 
shaken for some 
days after her 
fright, and was 
thankful to stay 
quietly indoors and 
busy herself with 
her new task. The 
gas fire could be 
turned on in her 
room whenever she 
desired, and at 
every spare mo¬ 
ment she ran up¬ 
stairs, locked her 
door behind her, 
and began to write. 
Robert insisted 
that the work 
should be kept 
secret, and that 
not a word should 
be said about the competition downstairs, 
for he was sensitive about the remarks 
of his companions, and anxious to keep 
a possible failure to himself. All the 
work had to be done upstairs therefore, 
and the frequent absence of the partners 
from the schoolroom, though much 
regretted, did not seem at all inexplic¬ 
able to the others. It was understood 
that Peggy and Robert had some 
interest in common, but as winter ad¬ 
vanced this was no unusual occurrence 
in a house where Christmas was a 
carnival, and surprises of an elaborate 
nature were planned by every member of 
the household. It was taken for granted 
that the work had some connection with 
Christmas, and inquiries were discreetly 
avoided. 

With an old calendar before her as a 
model for the lettering, Peggy did her 
work neatly and well, and the gilt 
“arabesques” had an artistic flourish 
which was quite professional. When 
Robert was shown the first half-dozen 
sheets he whistled with surprise, and ex¬ 
claimed, “ Good old Mariquita! ” a burst 
of approval before which Peggy glowed 
with delight. It had been agreed that, 
after printing the first ten days of 
January, Peggy should go on to the 
first ten of February, and so on through¬ 
out the year, so that Rob should be able 
to use what quotations had already been 
found under each heading, and should 
not be detained until the whole thirty 
or thirty-one had been chosen. 

The partners were most fastidious in 
their selection at the beginning of their 
work, but when half the time had passed 
and not one-third of the necessary 
number of quotations had been found, 
alarm seized upon the camp, and it was 
realised that a little more latitude must 
be shown. 

“ We shall have to use up all the old 
ones which we struck off the list,” said 
Rob disconsolately. “I’m sorry ; but I 
never realised before that three hundred 
and sixty-five was such an outrageously 


large number. And we shall have to 
get books of extracts and read them 
through from beginning to end. Nearly 
two hundred more to find ; a hundred 
and fifty, say, when we have used up 
those old ones ! It will take us all our 
time I ” 

“ I’ll get up at six every morning and 
read by my fire,” said Peggy firmly. 
“ If it’s necessary I’ll get up at five, and 
if I can’t find bits to suit all the stupid 
old things, I’ll—I’ll write some myself! 
There I Why shouldn’t I ? I often 
make up things in my head, and you 
wouldn’t believe how fine they are. I 
think of them days afterwards, and 
ask myself, ‘ Now where did I read 
that ? ’ and then it comes back to me. 
'Dear me; I made it up myself!’ If 
we get very short, Rob, there wouldn’t 
be any harm in writing a few sentences 
and signing them " Saville,’ would 
there ? ” 

“Not if they were good enough,” said 
Rob, trying to suppress the laugh which 
would have hurt Peggy’s feelings, and 
looking with twinkling eyes at the little 
figure by his side, so comically unpro¬ 
fessional, with her lace collar, dainty 
little feet, and pigtail of dark brown hair. 
“You mustn’t get up too early in the 
morning and overtire yourself. I can’t 
allow that!” he added firmly. “You 
have looked like a little white ghost the 
last few days, and your face is about 
the size of my hand. You must get 
some colour into your cheeks before the 
holidays, or that beloved Arthur will 
think we have been ill-treating you when 
he comes down.” 

gave a shai*p little sigh and 
relapsed into silence. It was the rarest 
thing in the world to hear her allude to 
any of her own people. When a letter 
arrived, and Mrs. Asplin asked questions 
concerning father, mother, or brother, 
she answered readily enough, but she 
never offered information, or voluntarily 
carried on the conversation. Friends 
less S 3 ^mpathetic might have imagined 
that she was so happy in her new home 
that she had no care beyond it, but no 
one in the Vicarage made that mistake. 
When the square Indian letter was 
handed to her across the breakfast table, 
the flush of delight on the pale cheeks 
brought a reflected smile to every face, 
and more than one pair of eyes watched 
her tenderly as she sat hugging the 
precious letter, waiting until the moment 
should come when she could rush 
upstairs and devour its contents in her 
own room. Once it had happened that 
mail day had arrived and brought no 
letter, and that had been a melancholy 
occasion. Mrs. Asplin had looked at 
one envelope after another, had read 
the addresses twice, thrice, even four 
times over before she summoned courage 
to tell of its absence. 

“ There is no letter for )mu to-day, 
Peggy! ” Her voice was full of com¬ 
miseration as she spoke, but Peggy sat 
in silence, her face stiffened, her head 


thrown back with an assumption of calm 
indifference. “ There must have been 
some delay in the mail. You will have 
two letters next week, dearie, instead 
of one.” 

“Probably,” said Peggy. Mellicent 
was staring at her with big, round eyes; 
the Vicar peered over the rim of his 
spectacles ; Esther passed the marma¬ 
lade with eager solicitude ; her friends 
were all^ full of sympath;^ but there 
was a “ Touch-me-if-you-dare ! ” atmo¬ 
sphere about Peggy that day which 
silenced the words on their lip. It was 
evident that she preferred to be left 
alone, and though her eyes were red 
when she came down to lunch, she held 
her chin so high, and joined in the 
conversation with such an elegant flow 
of language, that no one dare comment 
on the fact. Two days later the letter 
arrived and all was sunshine again ; but 
in spite of her cheery spirits, her friends 
realised that Peggy’s heart was not in 
the vicarage, and that there were mo¬ 
ments when the loneliness of her position 
pressed on her, and when she longed 
intensely for someone of her very own, 
whose place could not be taken by even 
the kindest of friends. 

Like most undemonstrative people, 
Peggy dearly loved to be appreciated, 
and to receive marks of favour from 
those around. Half the zest with which 
she entered into her new labour was 
owing to the fact that Robert had 
chosen her from all the rest to be his 
partner. She was aglow with satisfac¬ 
tion in this fact, and with pleasure in 
the work itself, and the only cloud which 
darkened her horizon at the present 
moment was caused by those incidental 
references to the fair Rosalind, which 
fell so often from her companion’s lips. 

“ Everything,” said Peggy impatiently 
to herself, “everything ends in Rosa¬ 
lind ! Whatever we are talking about, 
that stupid girl’s name is bound to be 
introduced ! I asked Mellicent if she 
would have a scone at tea this afternoon, 
and she said something about Rosalind 
in reply—Rosalind liked scones, or she 
didn’t like scones, or some ridiculous 
nonsense of the sort! Who wants to 
know what Rosalind likes ? I don’t ! 
I’m sick of the name ! And Mrs. Asplin 
is as silly as the rest! The girls must 
have new dresses because Rosalind is 
coming, and they will be asked to tea at 
the Larches ! If their green dresses are 
good enough for us, why won’t they do 
for Rosalind, I should like to know? 
Rob is the onl}^ sensible one. I asked 
him if she were really such a marvellous 
creature, and he said she was an affected 
goose ! He ought to know better than 
an3mneelse ! Curls indeed ! One would 
think it was something extraordinary to 
have curls ! My hair would curl too, if 
I chose to make it, but I don’t ; I prefer 
to have it straight! If she is the 
' Honourable Rosalind,’ I am Mariquita 
Saville, and I’m not going to be 
patronised by anybody, so there ! ” and 
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Peggy tossed her head, and glared at 
the reflection in the glass in a lofty and 
scornful manner, as though it were the 
offending party who had had the 
audacity to assume superiority. 

Robert was one with Peggy in hoping 
that his people would not leave town 
until such time as the calendar should 
be despatched on its travels, for when 
they were installed at the Larches he 
was expected to be at home each week 
from Saturday until Monday, and the 
loss of that long holiday afternoon 
would interfere seriously with the work 
on hand. He had seen so little of his 
people for the last few years, that he 
would be expected to be sociable during 
the short time that he was with them, 
and could hardly shut himself up in his 
room for hours at a time. Despair then 
settled down upon both partners when a 
letter arrived to say that the Darcy 
family were coming down even earlier 
than had been expected, and summoning 
Robert to join them at the earliest 
possible moment. 

This is awful!” cried the lad, 
ruffling his hair with a big, restless 
hand. I know what it means—not 
only Saturdays off, but two or three 
nights during the week into the bargain 1 
Between you and me, Mariquita, the 
governor is coming down here to econo¬ 
mise and intends to stay much longer 
than usual. Hector has been getting 
into debt again ; he’s the eldest, you 
know—the one in the Life Guards. It’s 
a lot too bad, for he has had it all his 
own way so far, and when he runs up bills 
like this, everyone has to suffer for it. 
Mother hates the country for more than 
a few weeks at a time, and will be 
wretched if she is kept here all through 
the winter. I know how it will be, she 
will keep asking people down, and 
getting up all sorts of entertainments to 
relieve the dulness. It’s all very well in 
its way, but just now when I need every 
minute-” 

“ Shall you give up trying for the 


prize?” asked Peggy faintly, and Rob 
threw back his head with emphatic 
disclaimer. 

“ I never give up a thing when I have 
made up my mind to do it ! There are 
ten days still, and a great deal can be 
done in ten days. I’ll take a couple of 
books upstairs with me every night and 
see if I can find something- fresh. 'Fhere 
is one good thing about it, I shall have 
a fresh stock of books to choose from 
at the Larches. It is the last step that 
costs in this case. It was easy enough 
to fix off the first hundred, but the last 
is a teaser! ” 

On Saturday morning a dog-cart came 
over to convey Robert to the Larches, 
and the atmosphere of the vicarage 
seemed charged with expectation and 
excitement. The Darcys had arrived ; 
to-morrow they would appear at church ; 
on Monday they would probably drive 
over with Rob and pay a call. These 
were all important facts in a quiet 
country life, and seemed to afford 
unlimited satisfaction to every member 
of the household. Peggy grew so tired 
of the name of Darcy that she retired 
to her room at eight o’clock, and was 
busy at work over the September batch 
of cards, when a knock came to the 
door, and she had to cover them over 
with the blotting paper to admit Melli- 
cent in her dressing-gown, with her hair 
arranged for the night in an' extraordi¬ 
nary number of little plaited pig-tails. 

Will you fasten the ends for me, 
please ? ’ ’ she requested. ‘ ‘ When 
I do it, the threads fall off, and the ends 
come loose. I want it to be specially 
nice for to-morrow ! ” 

“ But it will look simply awful, Melli- 
cent, if you leave it like this. It will be 
frizzed out almost on a level with your 
head. Let me do it up in just two tight 
plaits, it will be far, far nicer,” urged 
Peggy, lifting one little tail after another, 
and counting their number in dismay. 
But no, Mellicent would not be per¬ 
suaded. The extra plaits were a tribute 


to Rosalind, a mark of attention to her 
on her arrival with which she would 
suffer no interference, and as a conse¬ 
quence of her stubbornness, she marched 
to church next morning disfigured by 
a mop of untidy, tangled hair instead of 
the usual glossy locks. 

Peggy preserved a demeanour of 
stately calm, as she waited for the 
arrival of the Darcy family, but even 
she felt a tremor of excitement when the 
verger hobbled up to the square pew 
and stood holding the door open in his 
hand. The heads of the villagers turned 
with one consent to the doorway; only 
one person in the church disdained to 
move her position, but she heard the 
clatter of horses’ hoofs from without, and 
presently the little procession passed 
the vicarage pew, and she could indulge 
her curiosity without sacrifice to pride. 
First of all cameLordDarcy, athin, oldish 
man, with a face that looked tired and 
kind, and faintly amused by the amount 
of attention which his entrance had 
attracted. Then his wife, a tall, fair 
woman, with a beautiful profile, and an 
air of languid discontent who floated 
past with rustling silken skirts, leaving 
an impression of elegance and luxury, 
which made Mrs. Asplin sigh and 
Mellicent draw in her breath with a 
gasp of rapture. Then followed Robert 
with his shaggy head, scowling more 
fiercely than ever in his disgust at 
finding himself an object of attention, 
and last of all a girlish figure in a grey 
dress, with a collar of soft, fluffy chin¬ 
chilla, and a velvet hat with drooping 
brim, beneath which could be seen a 
glimpse of a face pink and white as 
the blossoms of spring, and a mass of 
shining, golden hair. Peggy shut her 
lips with a snap, and the iron entered 
into her soul. It was no use pretending 
any longer ! This was Rosalind, and she 
was fairer, sweeter, a hundred times 
more beautiful than she had ever 
imagined ! 

( 7 ^ he continued.) 
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PART III. 

THE VULGAR GIRL. 

As translated by Cowley, 
Horace is made to say— 

“ Hence, ye profane, I hate 
ye all. 

Both the great vulgar and 
the small! ” 

There will be no attempt 
made in this paper to deal with 
the great vulgar, but some 
attempt will be made in it to 
deal Avith the small, being the 
category to which, it may be 
assumed, belongs the average 
vulgar girl. 

It is of course impossible within the limits 
of a short essay to indicate more than a few of 
the leading characteristics of this girl. She it 
is who not only wants to monopolise thh 


conversation, but who wants to confine it to 
one subject. She should remember the quaint 
counsel, “ The honourablest part of talk is to 
give the occasion, and again to moderate, and 
pass to something else.” Moreover in 
conversation she too often follows the rule laid 
down by a French author for those about to 
write love-letters : 

“ Begin without knowing what you are 
going to say, and end without knowing what 
you have said.” 

If at the end of a conversation she some¬ 
times knew what she had said, the vulgar girl, 
who is not necessarily a callous girl, would feel 
veiy unhappy. 

Her tendency to talk indiscreetly has 
doubtless its origin in the precipitancy which 
causes her to break in upon the speech of 
others. There is a lesson which she might 
learn from a certain polite echo. This echo 
may be heard opposite to Mugdock Castle in 
Scotland. It will repeat any sentence of six 


syllables in the exact tone in which it is uttered 
—waiting till the sentence is finished. 

Another result of the lack of deliberation 
which characterises the vulgar girl is seen in 
the fact that the latest book, the latest play, 
the latest picture, is to her Thingimy by 
Thingimbob. That nomenclature is somewhat 
vague, and is moreover out of date, but it still 
commends itself to the vulgar 
girl, as does the soubriquet The 
Bard for Shakespeare. 

Her singular phraseology, 
which she conceives to set her 
at an advantage, in reality some¬ 
times sets the vulgar girl at a 
disadvantage. Of Tennyson 
she said the other day— 

“I don’t pretend to under¬ 
stand him any more than 
Browning, but then he tootles 
on prettily, and that’s what I 
like in poetry.” 
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A main difference between Browning and 
Tennyson was here correctly set forth, but the 
phrasing was in questionable taste. “ Tootles ” 
is a good word, but to say that Tennyson 
“ tootles on prettily,” is to understate his 
merits. It shall here be pointed out in passing 
that “ I don’t pretend” is a favourite form of 
asseveration with the vulgar girl, and is one 
which she should try to vary, if only because 
it inferentially asserts that other people do 
pretend. 

The vulgar girl is ‘^Dy way of being” (her 
own phrase) witty. One part of her wit is to 
say “muchly” for much, and another part of 
it is to say “ free gratis ” for free of charge. 

Flippancy as a substitute for wit so often 
evokes mirth that the vulgar girl as would-be 
wit not incomprehensibly 
largely indulges in it. I 
sat beside her once during 
a performance of Beetho¬ 
ven’s Septett, one of the 
loveliest things in music, 
with here and there a 
heart-delighting gaiety in 
it. During the fifth move¬ 
ment of it she whispered 
to me— 

“ Isn’t it like ‘ The Bogie Man ’ ? ” 

The levity in what follows was even more 
remarkable. The speaker was a young bride. 

“ I didn’t feel a 
bit nervous at my 
w'edding,” she 
said. “ You see, 
I have been used 
to private theatri¬ 
cals.” 

A girl like that 
mistakes gaietyof 
head for gaiety of 
heart. 

As a sample of 
vulgar girl-wit at 
its crudest, I give the following, in which a 
girl spoke of a lady— 

“ She couldn’t turn white, 
but she went the colour of an 
unripe tomato.” 

The vulgar girl who is “ by 
way of being ” witty is not “ by 
'/ way of being ” sentimental, and 
is rather addicted to signing her 
letters “ Your’s,” which word she believes to be 
rightly written as above, with an apostrophe. 
This girl, for the rest, is generally good- 
natured, and her vein of censure is more often 
odd than terrible. Thus she said the other 
day of a dentist— 

“ He is a horrible little snob, but that 
doesn’t matter when 
he gets into your 
mouth.” 

As often as not 
the vulgar girl has 
both sense and sensi¬ 
bility. Of the latter 
fact she is profoundly 
ashamed, and has 
been known to say of a book that has deeply 
agitated her— 







“ I got to feel quite eye-in-water over it.” 

She affects to care only for the gaieties of 
life, but knows something of its gravities, and 
has often a bit of heroine in her. The worst 
thing about her is her speech. “ Jolly ” is 
her favourite adverb. .She is jolly glad when 
she is not jolly mad, and she will soon describe 
herself as jolly sad. She uses the verb 
“ mashed ” hideously ; where her prototype 
of twenty years ago said “ swell ” she says 
“ swagger; ” and she does not stick at saying 
“ beastly.” For the rest, she has always 
some pet word of the hour. Thus “ dotty ” 
is an adjective now much in favour with her. 
Thereby hangs a tale. The vulgar girl some¬ 
times knows Italian, and it was she who 
translated a line from a famous lady’s epitaph— 

“ Vergine viagimnime, dotfa, divina." 

“ A virgin magnanimous, dotty, divine.” 

On the other hand there are vulgar girls 
who do not know Latin, and one of them has 
been known to say “ effluvia ” for “ smell,” 
the Latin for “ smell ” being “ effluvium.” 

The pronunciation of her own language is 
by some thought to offer insuperable difficulties 
to the English vulgar girl, who pronounces the 
“ t ” in “ often ” but does not pronounce it in 
“Westminster,” whose favourite colour, she 
has been heard to aver, is “ terrar cottar,” 
who plays an instrument which she calls “ the 
varlin,” who says “ t 07 £'nr;'t/j ” and “inter^^/- 
ing,” who pronounces “ate” “et,” and 
whose vocabulary has been known to include 
the words “ pantomine,” “Feb’uary” and 
“ sec’etary.” So far is this list from exhaust¬ 
ing the faults of pronunciation of the said 
vulgar girl, that it must be added that she 
gives to no one vowel its proper sound, while 
among the consonants “ h ” initial and “ g” 
final stumble her. She is particularly care¬ 
less regarding the latter consonant when the 
form which her vulgarity takes is that of 
would-be “smartness.” 

Very abominable to this 
girl is grammar, which is 
all but invariably set at 
defiance by her. Thus, 
even when she does not 
say “ it were,” as did Mrs. 
Cluppins, she favours such 
phrasing as “ those .sort of,” 
“very pleased,” “different 
to” and “between you 
and I.” 

Her jjredilection for ab¬ 
breviations is another 
marked feature of the vulgar 
she has lately added “ biz,” 
and “ spec ” has found her approval. 

The pity of it ! 

Just as she has always a favourite word, she 
has mostly a Hvourite phrase. In one instance 
known to me it is “ You know what I mean,” 
and eveiyone knows what she means, as well 
everyone may. 

Take this assertion— 

“ It’s one of those schools where they sleep 
in carbuncles—you know what I mean.” 

Of course everyone knows what she means. 

Or take this— 


“ I can’t be in six or seven places at one; 
I’m not omnivorous—you know what I mean.” 



girl. To “ ’bus ’ 



Of course everyone knows what she means. 

They call her Mrs. Malaprop ; but, in point 
of fact, her case is a notable improvement 
upon that of Sheridan’s heroine, the ignorance 
of that lady having been of a sliade by just so 
much deeper that it left her unwitting of the 
fact that she was wrong. The girl here in 
view has a shrewd suspicion that she is wrong, 
but pays her hearers the compliment of 
assuming that they will understand her. In 
only one instance, so far as has come to my 
knowledge, has she ever overtaxed her listener’s 
powers of comprehension. She spoke of a 
living novelist. 

“I can’t bear his books,” she said. 
“ They’re so very femme de chamhre —^you 
know what I mean.” 

Not only did the person addressed not 
know what she meant, but he will not now 
be induced to believe that she meant '‘'‘fin de 
sieclefi and unconsciously used what, it seems 
to some of us, was a very happy substitute 
Tor this rather hackneyed phrase. 

I have in the foregoing dwelt more par¬ 
ticularly on what is to me’ the most striking fact 
in connection with the vulgar girl, the base 
uses to which she puts her native speech ; that 
my account of her may not, however, be 
wholly inadequate, I have also conferred with 
persons whose views on manners and deport¬ 
ment, as frequently expressed by them, have 
led me to believe that they may be better able 
than I am to point out what, from the social 
standpoint, constitutes a vulgar girl. Of the 
many data supplied me, I give below a few. 

The vulgar girl is “arch.” 

The vulgar girl is “ coy.” 

The vulgar girl loves “ chaff.” 

The vulgar girl has side¬ 
long looks. 

The vulgar girl calls milk 
“ cream ” and bacon “ ham.” 

The vulgar girl shouts or 
whispers. 

The vulgar girl thinks all 
^ viVvvother girls vulgar. 

The vulgar girl has never 
been told, or has been told in vain, to sit up 
and put her knees together. 

The vulgar girl is the girl of whom the 
vulgar boy says that she is “not half a bad 
sort.” 

{To he continued^ 
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A TALE OF THE FRANCO-ENGLISH WAR NINETY YEARS AGO. 


By AGNES GTBERNE, Author of Sun, Moon and Stars,” 


“The Girl at the Dower House,” etc. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

IN A FORTIFIED 
TOWN. 

T was growing 
dark when at 
length they 
drove through 
the gates into 
Verdun. 

No one then 
said a need¬ 
less word, not 
even Roy. The 
sense of banishment 
and of captivity pressed 
upon tliem all with a new 
foice, at the sight of this 
fortified town, with its 
massive encircling walls, 
its iron gates, its pervad- 
ing gendarmerie. If any lack of 
realisation of their true position had 
helped them hitherto, it had small 
chance of surviving this hour. 

At the gate they had to pause, a 
gendarme coming to the coach door. 
He said something to Denham, which 
made Colonel Baron ask sharply— 

“ Eh, what’s that?” * 

“We are to go first to the citadel. 
Not necessary for *Mrs. Baron and Roy. 
You and I mlight walk it, sir, and send 
them on.” 

“No, no,” Mrs. Baron interposed; 
“ I cannot go on alone. We will keep 
together.” 

“Apity,” murmured Ivor ; and Colonel 
Baron looked doubtfully from him to his 


“ I am not going to do it,” she 
repeated, with her manner of graceful 
determination ; and then, earnestly, 
“ Do not ask it of me—pray do not ! ” 
No more could be said, and the man was 
ordered to drive on. 

Verdun at that date lay in the then 
French province of Lorraine, the then 
French department of the Meuse, upon 
which river it was built. Distant from 
Paris somewhere about one hundred and 
fifty miles, it was also within about fifty 
miles, in different directions, of two 
towns which have since become vividly 
historic, Sedan and Metz. The river 
thereabouts follows a tortuous course, 
and the lower part of Verdun stood 
mainly on little islands in the Meuse, 
while die upper part led to the French 
citadel, which crowned a rocky summit. 

The valley, containing the town, ran 
north-west and south-east, being sur¬ 
rounded by hills. 

On reaching the citadel Mrs. Baron 
and Roy were desired by the Colonel to 
remain in the coach, while he and 
Denham disappeared within, there to be 
carefully examined and closely ques¬ 
tioned, and having again to give their 
parole. After which they came out, the 
Colonel saying shortly— 

“ That business is done! Tell them 


where to go. Den. They seem deter¬ 
mined to know us again.” 

“ Were they civil ?” his wife asked. 

“No end of a fuss, my dear. As if 
the word of an English gentleman were 
not sufiicient. Close description of us 
both written in the register.” 

Once more they drove on, Roy gazing 
from side to side, noting the small 
insignificant shops, and exclaiming at 
occasional peeps of the river with an 
interest which never quite failed him. 
The others were for the most part silent. 
Mrs. Baron’s eyes were dim, the Colonel 
was pre-occupied, and Ivor, usually the 
most observant of men, seemed to see 
nothing. 

Presently they stopped before the gate¬ 
way of a large old house or small private 
“ hotel,” with an untidy little courtyard. 
An old Frenchman, in quaint dress, 
grey-haired, with an imposing pig-tail, 
came to meet them, bowing profoundly 
to the gentlemen, and still more pro¬ 
foundly to Mrs. Baron. 

“ C’est, sans doute, Monsieur le 
Colonel—et Madame-” 

Colonel Baron’s particular gift did not 
lie in the direction of foreign languages. 
He never could talk French, and pro¬ 
bably he Tiever would, no matter how 
many years he might be compelled to 
live in France. 

“ Oui, monsieur. Bon jour. C’est 
nous qiii sont viendrai,” he responded, 
feeling it incumbent on him to say some¬ 
thing, as he descended from the old 
coach. “ J’espere que vous etes bien. 
Je siiis bien aise que nous sommes haut 
—pas bas—pas pres de le riviere. Bother 
their grammar, Denham ; you can do 
it better than I. Just say what’s 
suitable.” 

J3enham obeyed, and the next object 
which dawned upon Roy’s perceptions 
was the sad and gentle face of Lucille 
de St. Roques. He seized her hand 
vehemently. 

“ I say, mademoiselle, it’s nice to 
find you here. Isn’t it. Den ? Mamma, 
this is Mademoiselle de St. Roques. 
Papa, you know she helped to nurse 
me after I’d had small-pox. Are we 
going to live upstairs, mademoiselle ? 
Is that what it’s to be? The whole 
upstairs, all to ourseb^cs ? What fun I 
Which way is it ? Oh, T see I 'Phis 
wav, mamma. 'I'hose poor horses do 
look tired, just half-starved, and so 
skinny. Is there a stable for them ? 
Are we to have tea? Dinner! that’s 
right. We didn’t get half a dinner to¬ 
day, and I’m famished. What a droll 
old staircase ? Do look out of this 
window, mamma.” 

Roy’s flow of spirits helped them all. 
The Colonel and his wife gratefully 
expressed their thanks to the French 
girl for her past kindness to their boy, 
both being much attracted by her 
face and her pretty manner as she led 
the w'ay upstairs to the first floor. There 


stood Madame Courant, a fat and 
smiling little Frenchwoman, ready to 
bestow unlimited welcomes upon the 
unfortunate foreigners. 

Lucille had exchanged bows with 
Ivor at first, and then had a few words 
with him, scanning his face as she 
talked, with rather troubled glances. 
There was, however, small leisure at 
first for any quiet conversation. The 
rooms had to be inspected, and they 
were found to be not at all bad as to 
size, though meagrely furnished. Lucille 
had set her heart on making everything 
wear as far as possible an English look, 
using her childish recollections of a home 
across the Channel; and if she was less 
successful than she had hoped, nobody 
betrayed- the fact. It was clear to them 
all how hard she had worked to render 
the place comfortable. 

“ But it has been no trouble—non, 
vraiment—not at all,” she assured them, 
with her pensive smile, when they 
apologised. 

While sincerely anxious to help, full 
of sympathy for their po.-fition, and most 
desirous to cheer them up, she plainly 
feared to be guilty of intrusion, and very 
soon she took herself off with Madame 
Courant to the ground floor. A some¬ 
what clumsy but well-intentioned maiden 
had been deputed to wait upon the 
upstairs party—probably had been hired 
for the purpose, since Madame Courant 
did most of her own house-work—and 
dinner was laid in the smaller salon in 
readiness for their arrival. 

On the whole that first meal might be 
reckoned a success. Madame Courant 
was no mean cook; and though not 
much could be said as to the actual 
w'aiting, from an English point of view, 
that was a minor matter, compared with 
the comfort of finding clean and cosy 
quarters, not to speak of a kind recep¬ 
tion. Roy did his best to supply all 
deficiencies in the conversational line, 
and his efforts were seconded, though 
not vigorously, by Denham. 

When, however, dinner was at an end, 
and they had moved into the larger 
salon, which was to be their drawing¬ 
room—when a long evening lay before 
them, and there was nothing that had 
to be done, beyond a certain amount of 
unpacking and arranging, which no one 
felt disposed to begin upon at once— 
then a change came. Then the shadow 
of their captivity descended heavily 
upon them all, even upon the valiant 
Roy ; and for once the spirit of cheer¬ 
fulness and of keeping up seemed to 
vanish. 

For a quartiT of an hour tliey all 
remained together, no one speaking. 
No one was able to speak. They had 
nothing whatever to say. And pre- 
.sently, when this had gone on a little 
while, Mrs. Baron made a move, re¬ 
treating into her own bedroom, avowedly 
to “ see to a few things,” but in reality. 
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as they all knew, to indulge in a break¬ 
down -her husband, after a brief hesita¬ 
tion, going thither also. Denham had 
flagged completely, retreating to a shady 
corner near the big fireplace, where he 
could scarcely be seen ; and for Ivor to 
flag meant the flagging of everybody. 
As for Roy—but that he would have 
been ashamed, counting himself already 
almost a man, he could at this stage have 
flung himself on the ground and cried 
like a little child for very home-sickness. 

He wanted Molly—oh, most awfully ! 
He wanted her this evening more than 
he had ever wanted anything or any¬ 
body in his whole life. 'I'he craving that 
took possession of him for Molly’s face, 
Molly’s voice, Molly’s companionship— 
the passionate desire to have dear little 
Molly once more by his side—was a pain 
never to be forgotten. 

Roy did not know how to bear himself 
under it. He had nothing to do, nothing 
with which to pass the time. Pie stood 
at the window, looking out upon the 
darkness, trying desperately to be cool 
and stoical, as one five minutes crawled 
by after another. Denham never moved, 
never spoke a word. Roy could just make 
out his dark outline, as motionless as a 
carved image, a few yards distant. If 
only Denham would have talked, if 
something would have happened, if 
somebody would have come in, it would 
have been easier to keep going. But 
nobody came, nothing happened, and 
Denham did not stir. 

Roy drummed with his fingers on the 
window-sill. He could hear shrill voices 
out in the street, not far olf, and the 
sound of some tuneless instrument. One 
of the two candles was gone with Mrs. 
Baron, leaving the room dim. He tried 
to listen, tried not to think. And just 
when he counted himself victorious, there 
was a queer little catch of his breath 
which sounded suspicious. Roy drummed 
again angrily, hoping that Denham had 
not heard. He might be asleep, he was so 
still. But, after a slight break, he said— 

“ Come here.” 

Roy unwillingly obeyed. He would 
have liked to refuse, but he looked upon 
Ivor as in some sort his commanding 
ofiicer, so of course he had no choice. 

“ They’re making no end of a row out 
there,” he remarked in a tone of pro¬ 
found indifference, as he lounged nearer. 
“Can’t think what it’s all for. Just 
listen.” 

“ Yes ; I wish they would stop.” 

“ Don’t know what’s it’s all about. 
Something or other—going on. I 
shouldn’t wonder—if they’re quarrel- 
ling.” 

That odd little catch again. 

“ Feel very bad this evening, Roy ? ” 

The question took Roy by surprise, 
and a lump in his throat prevented an 
immediate reply. 

Denham understood. 

“Never mind,” he said. “It’s the 


same with all of us, you know. And 
there’s one comfort for you—that Molly 
wants you at least as much as you want 
her.. Some people would give a good 
deal for that certainty.” 

Roy tried to explain matters away. 

“ I didn’t say-” 

“ My dear boy, there’s no need for you 
to say anything; I know well enough. 
Don’t you see ? ” 

Denham’s chair shook as Roy leant 
against it, but no further sound came. 
Pie fought his battle courageously, and 
Denham waited. 

“ We shall all feel better to-morrow,” 
the latter presently remarked. “ It’s a 
strange place, and things look uncom¬ 
fortable to-night —can’t* well do other¬ 
wise. Suppose you and I have a game 
of chess. Better than to sit brooding 
over what can’t be cured. My little 
travelling set is somewhere about, I 
believe.” 

“O yes.” Roy’s voice told of 
instant relief. “ You gave it to me to 
take care of. Don’t you mind a game, 
really ? I should like that. Will you 
give me your queen ? ” 

“No; not to-day. I’m not at my 
best. We’ll try on even terms. Get out 
the pieces.” 

Roy obeyed with alacrity, and what¬ 
ever the move meant to" Denham, it 
served to lift Roy out of his unwonted fit 
of misery. He was soon deeply absorbed 
in the mimic fight, and for once he found 
himself on the way to win an easy 
victory. Roy became exultant—till the 
honour and glory of success were im¬ 
paired by the casual discovery that Ivor 
could not tell a knight from a bishop 
except by feeling. Roy stared wonder- 
ingly into the spare bronzed face. 

“Why, Den! ” 

“ All right ; this is my bishop.” 

“ I say, you didn’t take that for a 
knight?” 

“I believe I was under the delusion 
for a moment.” 

“ But why ? There, now it’s your 
turn. Oh, I say I - you’re going to move 
my king.” 

Denham laughed slightly. 

“I am rather a futile opponent, seem¬ 
ingly. Never mind. Now it is your 
turn.” 

“What’s the matter? Can’t you 
see ? ” 

“ Not well; just a headache. Go on ; 
you’ll soon end the game at this rate.” 

Roy showed himself capal;)le of hero¬ 
ism. P'hough he had never yet beaten 
Denham in full fight, without having 
some of his adversary’s best pieces 
presented to him, though the desire 
of his heart was for a victor}’^, and 
though he was on the high road to 
administering checkmate, one more 
glance decided him. He swept his arm 
over the board. 

Denham half smiled, and made no 
protest. 


“You are a kind fellow,” he said, as 
he went back to his former retreat ; and 
Roy dropped on the floor to pick up the 
scattered pieces. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me ? You’d no 
business to play. Can’t I do anything 
for you ? ” 

“Yes, if you don’t mind”—after a 
moment’s racking of his brain to think 
of anything that might keep the boy 
occupied. “ I wish 3'ou would unpack 
my valise—just the things that I shall 
want to-night.” 

Roy was delighted and went off at full 
speed. In the passage he found himself 
face to face with Lucille, and all but 
rushed into her arms. Lucille drew 
back. 

“I say! Oh, I beg your pardon, 
mademoiselle. I’m going to unpack for 
Den. He’s just floored ; can’t even play 
chess. It’s all this horrid beastly bother, 
having to come to Verdun, you know. 
He never used to be like that. Den was 
always up to anything. What have you 
got there ? ” as she held up one hand. 
“ A letter ! ” 

“It is medicine for Monsieur le Capi- 
taine—from England,” Lucille said, 
with a look of heartfelt pleasure. 

“ It really is from England ! Won’t 
he be glad ? Where did you get it 
from ? You shall give it to him your¬ 
self. Yes; I declare you shall.” 

Roy flung open the salon door, and 
announced, “Here’s Mademoiselle de 
St. Roques. Den, she’s got something 
for you ! Guess what it is. Come in. 
Mademoiselle.” 

Ivor stood up, not grateful to Roy at 
this moment. 

“ Pray take a seat,” he urged. 

“It’s a letter—a letter—a letter from 
England,” cried the boy.” 

“ You have brought this from the 
post ?” asked Denham, as he received 
from her hand a folded and sealed 
packet. 

“Non, it is not that. The letter 
arrives from M. de Bertrand. It was 
send to him from England under cover, 
and he waited till he should learn your 
address and have opportunity to send it 
with safety. When I wrote to him that 
you all w^re ordered to Verdun, then he 
sent the letter to me by one travelling 
this way. It is but now arrived. I 
am glad!” Lucille added, under her 
breath. 

Denham bent nearer to the candle, 
trying with drawn brows to make out 
the handwriting. As he did so, a 
curious light crept over his face. Lucille 
thought she could read its meaning. 

“ You are very good, mademoiselle. 

I am much indebted to you and to M. de 
Bertrand,” he said. 

“ Den, I do believe it’s Polly’s 
writing ! ” exclaimed Roy. 

Denham glanced towards him. 

“ Yes ; it is from Polly.” 

{To he co 7 itinued.) 
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FROCKS FOR TO-MORROW. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 



of winter dress. Otherwise it only blooms in 
the shops, at the dressmakers’, and at the 
endless afternoon teas which constitute the 
main amusement during the winter. One 
must have at least one nice walking-dress for 
the winter, in spite of the gloom, for these 
last-named festive occasions, and one gener¬ 
ally needs a cape or mantle as well to wear 
in turn with our costume or with it as we 
may require. Besides this, most women have 
a certain amount of “ wearing out” to do of 
clothes that must put in a second \vinter. 
Those wise people who have established a 
kind of rule for themselves in the purchase of 
dress get a handsome cape or mantle one 
year and a handsome gown the next, the 
latter becoming less visible and important the 
second year when worn under the new mantle. 
Both of these should come from first-rate 
shops, in order to get the full value out of 


them. Then there are the people who wait 
for the sales to supply themselves with winter 
clothes, and say they manage to finish out the 
last year’s stock by this means in the still 
darker and shorter days before Christmas. I 
always consider the w’earing out of one’s 
winter things a grievous bother \vhich falls 
most heavily on the shoulders of those who 
arc very careful wearers of their garments. I 
know people who really are never able to 
wear out tlipir clothes, and become quite 
dispirited at the constant sight of them. I 
know one lady who is able to clothe several 
others poorer than herself because she takes 
such good care of what she wears, and things 
are hardly worn in appearance when she has 
them repaired and brushed up. 

The class which has the most difficulty in 
clothing themselves so as to present a respect¬ 
able appearance is composed of these very 


The winter is always distinguished by a 
rather dowdy style of dress, especially in 
town, where, for at least three months of the 
year, the days are so dark and the light so 
poor at best that everyone says, “It really 
cannot matter what 6ne puts on in such 
sombre weather as this.” Such is the senti¬ 
ment expressed by the general public, but, of 
course, does not apply to those who, having 
carriages at their disposal, can blossom out 
like the lilies of King Solomon, and be 
carried over the mud and through the gloom 
without let or hindrance. It is only on sunny 
days during the winter and at Church Parade 
in Hyde Park that one sees the brighter side 
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poor ladies, who arc governesses, lacly-lielps, 
or companions, and no doubt my readers will 
have noticed the moving appeals issued by 
many of the societies and agencies which are 
interested in procuring work for them. As 
we are always anxious to find out good works 
for our women and girls, we commend to 
them this one, as one of the most blessed both 
to giver and receiver. 

The return to fashion of dresses made from 
the same material entirely instead of those 
which have been so long in wear, which 
consisted of a blouse, more or less handsome, 
and a skirt, has brought in a necessity for 
mantles and capes, and so these are really the 
most fashionable of the out-of-door garments 
for the winter months. There is no fear, 
however, of the skirt and jacket disapj^earing 
from amongst us, for they have been found 
too useful to lose their place in our esteem; 
and the winter jackets are, some of them, very 
pretty and tight-fitting, with large buttons, 
and generally of three-quarter length, though 
there are many quite short ones, but which 
seem more used for cycling or golf than for 
real walking or driving. 


One of these costumes with a tight-fitting 
coat is shown in our illustration of “ a gown 
with braid and fur,” which is a very handsome 
example of the walking-gowns of the winter. 
The skirt is made with the fashionable tight¬ 
ness, the much-worn shaped flounce, and the 
braiding is carried down the front on either 
side in a graceful arabesque design, which is 
wider and fuller in detail at the top near the 
waist. The points are braided in the same 
manner, and the tops of the sleeves. The 
fronts have revers of mink fur. The dress 
itself is in dark blue cloth, and the braiding 
is in black. The hat is of blue velvet, with 
white and green wings, and blue and green 
velvet trimmings. This admixture of blue 
and green seems more popular than ever this 
winter, and I have frequently seen a blue hat 
with a bright gi-een velvet choux bow placed 
in a conspicuous position in front. 

The choux and the Louis XII. or true 
lovers’ knot are the two fashionable bows of 
the season, for hats and bonnets as well as for 
dress. The first-named seems ubiquitous in 
evening dress, where black velvet also appears 
to be most popular as a trimming. 


Both velvet and velveteen are much worn, 
and are suited to the fashions of the day, and 
the velveteen blouse retains its popularity, 
but is more dressy and fanciful than it was. 
In some cases velvet is used for the coat¬ 
shaped bodices, with short square tails that 
are much seen, and these have almost invari¬ 
ably fancy vests or yokes. In most instances, 
too, these are of finely tucked silk muslin, 
which, in cream or white, is quite the most 
popular material for them, in spite of its 
perishable nature and apparent unseasonable¬ 
ness. 

So far as materials are concerned, everything 
that is clinging and soft is sought after, and 
even the rustling silks that lined our skirts 
and gave us such a feeling of opulence have 
been relinquished in favour of something more 
clinging. Cashmere and nuns’ veiling are used 
for the lining of day dresses, and China silks 
for evening ones. For slight people this 
clinging effect is sometimes trying, but where 
stout people are concerned the matter becomes 
worse, and we shall hear of all kinds of cures 
for obesity in order to wear the new skirts. 

Of course, as is usual at this season, many 
evening dresses for small Christmas festivities 
are simple, and our illustration shows three of 
these, which are inexpensive and pretty. The 
first seated figure to the right wears a pink 
silk muslin, plain for wearing over the accor¬ 
dion-kilted skirt, and having a small black 
leaf-like pattern on it for the pointed over¬ 
skirt ; a niching of rose-coloured silk goes 
round the latter part of the bodice and sleeves, 
and the back is finished with a wide band and 
bow with ends of rose colour. This can, of 
course, be carried out in any hue, but in white 
or cream-colour it is very pretty, and there are 
such numbers of fancy gauzes and nets that a 
pretty choice can be made which would be 
more inexpensive than the model we present. 

The centre figure wears a dress of 7?iousse- 
li?te-de-soie of a pale shade of Parma violet, 
which is trimmed with narrow ribbons, drawn 
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up to form small inches. These are of a 
slightly darker violet. The small Eton jacket 
is oC the same shade of violet velvet or satin, 
with bands of velvet and paste buckles. The 
standin"-up figure wears a dress of jet-em- 
broidercd net, with bands of passementerie on 
the front of the bodice. The evening wrap is 
of a soft yellow brocade, which is lined with 
a pale violet, and trimmed with flounces of 
lace and silk. The collar is edged with white 
fur, and a bow of chiffon ornaments the neck 
at the back. In giving these dresses I should 
observe that, although they seem costly, they 
can be copied in less expensive materials. 
Nuns’ veiling, China silk, velveteen, taffeta,s, 
Russian net, and Brussels net are all in 
fashion, and all are comparatively so moderate 
in price as to be attainable by those who have 
slender purses. This season we also have the 
embroidered net skirts that were introduced 
last year, with the improvement that this 
season the bodice-]riece is sold as well. So 
we have not to make troublesome inquiries 
and huntings for the material to decorate 
them. There seems to be a tendency likewise 
to return to the use of a three-quarter length 
sleeve, which fits the arm smoothly as far as 
the elbow and terminates in a frill. The long 
net and chiffon sleeves are still worn, and I 
notice that there are some very pretty high 
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Time hastens onwards to the day 
When our good, trusty printer ought 
Upon our numbers to display 

Another naught. 

Oh! hoAv tremendous is the thought:— 

A thousand weeks have passed away 
vSince out our magazine was brought! 

We love our work, it is but play; 

“ Bon Voyage'' to the bark high-fraught; 
And printer, sing as you in-lay 

Another naught. 
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net bodices without sleeves, or, at least, with 
a few folds of satin, which answer the pur¬ 
pose. These will be a novelty if they should 
be adopted, and will be charming for the 
evening with all thin materials. 

The illustration of two winter gowns shows 
one of the new skirts and a bodice fastened at 
the back. The skirt is also fastened there in the 
newest fashion ; the trimming consists of rows 
of fine black braid, the dress being of fine 
cloth, of a prevenche blue. The bodice is 
trimmed with points of velvet, of a darker 
shade of blue, and the same is used for the 
bows at the back. The second dress is one of 
those tucked throughout. It is of a soft satin 
cloth, of a pale shade of grey. The re\crs 
are braided, and there is a front of dark-giey 
velvet and a high collar, with the lining 
braided, like the revers. I hope you will 
notice that this skirt opens on one side, usually 
the left, and it is finished by a row of tiny 
buttons, or by a small ruching of ribbon. 

A great deal of this ribbon ruching is seen, 
as well as much piping. Silk braids, very 
fine and very narrow, in black and white, 
form a feature of this year’s decorations, 
and silver braids as well. Crystal buttons 
are more liked than paste or steel ones, 
and there is a craze for old lace and for 
mixing fur with it. Black and white are in as 


much favour as this mixture has always found 
during the last four years, and the two are 
constantly mixed in irimmings. 

I think I mentioned in my last that the hair 
was worn low on the neck—certainly fnr lower 
than has been the custom for some little time. 
But I do not find that the knot of hair is quite 
so low just now. Evidently the idea has not 
quite “caught on,” as the slang phrase has it, 
and most of the well-dressed heads I have 
lately seen have had the coil of hair at the 
back of the head midway down. Perhaps, 
later on, we shall see more of the low hair 
dressing than we do now. 

Truly the swing of the pendulum has quite 
carried us away from the neat and ever- 
. becoming black stockings, and the new ones 
are a study in colour and design. I think the 
tartan ones will be worn, and will look well; 
but I cannot say I like the others ; nevertheless, 
that may be because one has grown used to a 
lack of colour for so long. 

So far as boots and shoes are concerned, 
the most fashionable people wear the American 
ones with their extremely pointed toes and 
narrow feet, but it is open to the sensible to 
wear something more comfortable if they do 
not mind a loss of style, for we cannot be 
really smart unless our poor feet be pinched 
and pointed to the last degree. 
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EXAAIINERS’ REPORT. 

The insatiability of an editor who is clamour¬ 
ing daily for our words of wisdom compels us 
to be very brief. This is all the more to be 
regretted because with such a subject to 
handle we could have risen to great literary 
heights. But to work ! 

The title was not “Another aught,” the 


reason being that aught is not synonymous 
with naught. Thediflerence between the two 
is considerable, “ aught ” signifying anything, 

“ naught ” nothing. The importance of this 
pleasing fact is often overlooked, especially by 
schoolchildren, who frequently speak of a 
cipher as “an aught,” or, as they in their 
childish wisdom spell it “ought.” 

In many solutions the final letter of 
“onwards” was omitted. Doubtless, “on¬ 
ward ” is grammatically just as good, but as 
the “ s ” was in the puzzle it was a pity not to 
transfer it to the solution. 

The beginning of the third line seems to 
have caused trouble. Those who failed to 
find the true solution generally gave “ On our 
three figures,” or “ On our fii-st numbers.” 
Both readings are good interpretations of the 
text, but the first is meaningless and the 
second is incorrect. With “ On all our 
numbers ”—adopted by a few solvers—we 
have little fault to find. 

Alany competitors kindly pointed out that 
the minus sign in line 6 ought to have been 
the sign of division. Let us examine their 
contention closely. Two weeks divided by 
two yields one week and the beginning of the 
line would run “ A thousand one week.” 
Two weeks minus two yields weeks, clearly, 
and we need pursue the instruction no further. 
Some of the readings at this point were re¬ 
markable, e.g,^ “ A thousand days ” ; “Twelve 
thousand days”: “A thousand years,” and 
“ A million weeks.” 

We have always been accustomed to regard 
The Girl’s Own Paper with much venera¬ 
tion, but the idea of its having first seen the 
light something like fourteen thousand years 
before Adam is somewhat startling. 

In the next line, “ G. O. P.” often took the 
place of “magazine.” Our dislike of such 
irritating abbreviations did not prevent us 
from doing justice to the reading which is 
rhythmically correct. 

The number of solvers who ^^TOte “ barque ” 
for “ bark ” was amazing. The latter was in 
the puzzle and signifies any small vessel. The 
former was not in the puzzle and defines a 
vessel of a particular rig. And there is really 
no need for more. 
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PART TIT. 

HOW TO GROW OLD. 

“They shall still bring forth fruit in old 
age” (Psalm xcii. 14). 



HKN I was a child 
a dear old lady, 
who had been asking 
questions about my 
lessons, laid her 
gentle hand on my 
head and said, “ I see you love 
school, my child. ‘ I.earn 
young, learn fair.’ ” 

You, dear girl friends, will be at no loss to 
understand the teaching of the proverb. It 
says, in few words, that those lessons which 


are early imprinted on our minds are likely to 
have an abiding place in our memories and a 
lasting influence over our lives. 

There is one lesson amongst many which we 
ought to be constantly learning from the time 
that we can understand anything. It is, how 
to grow old. 

Do I see some of you smiling at each other, 
as if old age were such a far-away subject that 
it ought not to be introduced to my great 
gathering of girls ? Why, if I could have 
spoken to you as children, one by one, I 
would liave asked, “Are you learning how to 
grow old ” 

You ought to be, for the moment you 
began to live you started on the path that 
leads to old age. From that path rone of us 
can turn aside and, perhaps without thinking 
much of the inevitable ending, we pursue our 
course thereon steadily and uninterruptedly. 
We may start on many other paths—those of 
duty, work, mental culture, etc.—and we may 
take up certain pursuits and relinquish them 
at our will, but the one onw'ard journey is 
continuous. We travel by night and by day. 
Sleeping or waking, resting or working, we 
are ever progressing towards old age, whether 
we live to reach it or not. 


It is often said that every age has its special 
beauty, and yet I daresay many of you have 
never dreamed of associating the idea of beauty 
with old age. You are apt to claim it as the 
special prerogative of youth. Yet I believe 
that old age may be—and I assert that it 
ought to be in certain .senses—the most 
beautiful of all, despite the white hair, the 
tremulous hand, the feeble step which seeks 
support from the strong arm of the young, 
and the wrinkles on brows that were once 
as smooth and fair as the Direst amongst 


yours. 

The young often shrink from the very 
thought of being old. One hears the girl in 
her teens whisjier to her companion, as she 
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glances at a third who is not out of her 
twenties, “ She is getting to look quite old 
already. She might be five-and-thirty.” 

The tone is half pitying, half disparaging, 
as if the object of the remark were somehow 
in fault because a few more years had passed 
over her young head than over the speaker’s. 

Listen again to words from the lips of a 
girl who is just “sweet seventeen,” (Alas 
that seventeen does not always deserve the 
adjective!) She has just stigmatised a friend 
of thirty as “a cro.ss old thing.” And for 
what ? She has only been trying to bring her 
good common sense and sound judgment to 
bear upon the other’s wilfulness. She is 
anxious to save her from doing a foolish thing 
on which her childish will is stubbornly set 
and which is certain to he followed by remorse 
and trouble. 

“ .Sweet seventeen ” pur.ses her pretty lips 
and tosses her foolish head whilst .saying, “ As 
if I were going to be ordered about by her! 
Cro.ss old thing! ” And she goes on her 
wilful way and pays for it. 

.Still we must acknowledge that a dozen 
extra years do not always bring proportionate 
wisdom, any more than does the .seventeenth 
birthday invariably cany sweetness in its train. 
AVe have to learn to grow old in .such wi.se 
that each year’s pa.ssage means also progress 
in everything that is best. 

It seems very strange—does it not ?—that 
whilst eveiyone desires long life, .so many 
dislike to look forward to old age in connection 
with themselves. Or, if they do, it is not .so 
much in a frank and natural manner as in a 
secret and stealthy fashion. If they speak of 
it at all, they speak as of .something which 
may be near to others, but is still far, far away 
from themselves. Such people would never 
tell you that they are learning how to grow 
old—striving each day after some knowledge 
which will tend towards the attainment of a 
really beautiful and loval le old age. 

The need for such a study is ignored by so 
many up to and beyond middle age, that one 
wonders little at its being ignoied by the 
young. Yet other questions ociupy their 
earnest attention in connection with increasing 
years. 

How to ward off the semblance of o’d age, 
for the reality cannot be deferred. How to 
look young in spite of it. How to conceal 
the number of the years that have passed over 
their heads. How best to utilise art so as to 
simulate the complexion of youth and to hide 
the marks of time on their features. 

Time is readily given in order to solve such 
questions to the exclusion of those higher 
lessons, attention to which would make old 
age the most beautiful and lovely of all. 

Girls, dear girls ! you are generally keen 
observers of externals, and especially so in 
matters of female dress and adornment. If 
one of you has been at a social gathering, 
whether amongst humble workers or leaders 
in society, what is usually the first question 
asked by sisters or acquaintances on her 
return ? Is it not about the dresses worn ? 
You inquire how such a one looked, or if 
another again wore a dress which is too well 
known on account of its age. You want to 
hear all about novelties in the fashioning of 
new garments, and whether they were of a 
mode likely to be becoming to yourselves. It 
may be you give a little laugh as you say that 
such a girl would be sure to loolc dowdy, or 
inquire if the good ta.ste of another was as 
conspicuous as usual. 

I am inclined to doubt whether you were as 
anxious to know how your friend was impressed 
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by the words and eonduct of those with whom 
she had been a.ssociating, or whether she hud, 
during this little season of social enjoyment, 
received impres.sions likely to influence her for 
good. We ought to be learners in every ])lace, 
but not merely in regard to externals. 

Now I want to ask you a question. I have 
given yon credit for being keen observers. 
Tell me, can you imagine a picture more truly 
pitiable and contemptible than that of a 
woman on whose Dee is the stamp of age, hut 
who imagines that she has succeeded in hiding 
it by paint and powder ? 

One who hugs the thought that .she has 
rendered her wrinkles invisible, or that her 
dyed hair, with its tell-tale line of grey near 
the roots, or the cunningly arranged golden 
hued substitute for whitened locks, deceives 
anyone but herself.? All such shams make 
the old look older still. I'hey add to the 
appearance of age instead of taking from it, 
and they rob old age of much of the beauty 
which is as real as that which pertains to the 
youth it tries to simulate. I am alluding to 
externals first because eveiy^one sees them. 

I have no doubt that you have all discovered 
my liking for proverbial expre.s.sions. My 
native county is rich in these pithy sayings 
which convey so much meaning in few words. 
The subject of our present talk brings to mind 
one of the.'-e proverbs, which was often quoted 
in my hearing when I was a girl. I recall one 
occasion especially. A ruddy fiirmer turned to 
look after an elderly woman who had just 
passed him. She was girlishly dressed, and 
she strove to trip along in youthful fashion, 
feeling evidently well satisfied with herself, 
and claiming admiration by every gesture. 

AVhat had our countryman to .say about 
her aj:)pearance.? He jogged his neighbour’s 
e bow, and quoted the proverb, as he in¬ 
dicated the retreating figure with a jerk of his 
thumb : “ Old ewe dressed lamb fashion.” 

“Aye,” said his friend, “and it’s no good. 
Age will show in spite of paint and finery. 
She was turned twenty when I was twelve, and 
I’m over fifty-three to-day. Why, deary me ! 
There’s always .somebody that remembers.” 

These added words were as true as the 
proveib itself. There is always someone, 
amongst our many acquaintances and kinsfolk, 
who has a good memory for dates, and who 
can refer to the number of Life’s milestones we 
have pas.sed with unerring accuracy. 

I asked you if there could be anything 
more pitiable and contemptible than the sight 
of an elderly woman trying to defy time and 
age by such means as I have named ? 

I will answer my own question, “ Yes, there 
is. The .sight of a girl who, posse.ssing youth, 
health, and the share of good looks and 
attractiveness which must accompany the.‘>e 
two things, is ever .striving to improve Natrre’.s 
handiwoik by the u.«=e of unnatural means.” 
Believe me, my dear girl friends, the sight of 
a young f ice cli.sllgiired by artificial cnhniring 
and unnatura’ly whitened by powdjr, of 
blackened eyebrows and eyelashes, together 
with similar shams, excites in my mind a 
feeling of true motherly regret. I love girls 
too well to say hard things or to speak of 
contempt for such practices; thorn h they 
ought to be contemptible in the eyes of all 
pure and right-minded girls. 

One associates the use of them with small 
minds and natures whose chief end and aim 
are to gratify personal vanity and attract 
admiration, instead of striving to win respect 
by the exercise of far nobler powers. Can 
any girl be .so self-deceived a.s to think .she 
will win honest affection by such means ? 
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She may win it in spite of them, but it will be 
because the one who gives it is able to discover 
something better and more deserving of 
love beneath this miserable upper crust of 
deception. 

One is always ready to recognise, with 
gratitude, even a mistaken attempt made by 
the young with a view of giving pleasure to 
others. But I am sure that self-pleasing and 
the gratification of vanity are, in nearly every 
case, the incentives to such displays as I have 
condemned. 

In looking round me, I have been struck 
with the fact that some of the girls who use 
paint, powder, and what are, I am informed, 
known under the general name of “ make¬ 
ups,” are just those to whom Nature has 
been specially liberal in the gift of beauty. 

Beauty, 'when joined to vanit}', has an 
insatiable longing to add to its attractions. 
It is more than conscious of all that it has, 
but it is never satisfied, because it craves to 
combine, in its own person, the attractions of 
every style which is, from time to time, 
commended in its hearing. Hence all these 
useless and foolish efforts to improve on 
Nature’s handiwork. 

Do not misunderstand me so far as to think 
I condemn the use of many little toilet acces¬ 
sories, which acid greatly both to comfort and 
health. It would be insulting to the good 
sense of my girls, if I were to specify what 
things are lawful and useful, and what are 
contemptible and to be avoided. 

You would smile, in pitying fashion, at the 
sight of an old lady,.whose grey locks having 
become too scanty to cover her head, had 
thought fit to crown her wrinkled face "with a 
wig and fringe of golden hair. But if the 
addition matched what remained of her own 
growth, I hope you would be glad to think 
that art had done something on behalf of 
comfort and comeJiness for okl age, as well as 
for youth. Depend on it the natural colour 
of your hair is that which agrees best with your 
features and complexion, and if there is any¬ 
thing really wrong with the latter, it will be 
better for you to consult your doctor than a 
manufacturer of cosmetics. 

I am glad to think I have not known many 
girls whose vanity led them to spoil their 
appearance in the manner I hope you join me 
in condemning, but we have all seen plenty of 
such. I picture two, however, both rather 
exceptionally attractive. One had beautiful, 
glossy, dark hair, with eyes to match, and a 
complexion like a blush rose. 

I did not see her for some time, and when 
we met I was horrified at the change. A mop 
of yellow, frizzled hair surmounted a face 


whence the blush-rose tint had fled, or been 
hidden under glaringly false red and white. 
All the dainty charm of the face was gone, 
and I am fain to confess that I went a little 
out of my way to avoid a closer meeting with 
my changed acquaintance. Happily I can tell 
of a pleasant sequel in this case. Some good 
influence has been brought to bear, or perhaps 
the girl’s innate good sense has overcome her 
vanity, and she has found out that such shams 
are umvorthy of a self-respecting girl. 

She has given fair play to Nature, and that 
just in time to save the blush-rose complexion 
from ruin, and to be once more her bonny 
self. 

The second girl possessed remarkable beauty 
especially of complexion, and her vanity and 
greed of admiration were in proportion to it. 
These impelled her to be ever experimenting 
on herself to produce greater perfection, with 
the result that whilst still a girl she looked 
many years older than her age, and I hear, 
though I do not see her now, that she is daily 
becoming less attractive, though no less vain 
than of old. 

Quite apart from the harm done to personal 
appearance by these foolish practices, but of 
far greater importance, is the moral injuiy they 
cause. One might call the exhibition of paint 
an acted falsehood, because it is an attempt 
to make ourselves appear what we are not. 

But such devices are too transparent to 
deceive. If begun, they become more and 
more injurious and difficult to discontinue, 
and those who practise them live in an 
atmosphere of anxiety and disappointment. 
Age comes, despite all efforts to delay its 
progress, and it leaves footprints which baffle 
art to disguise or obliterate. 

Doubtless you have all heard this expression 
used in relation to someone you know—“ She 
knows how to grow old gracefully.” You 
understand it to picture one who accepts age 
as the natural and inevitable sequence of 
youth; who is above the paltry vanity which 
would hide it—or, rather, try to hide it—yet 
who neglects nothing which can help to make 
it externally attractive, and especially to the 
young. For, if age is to have its full 
legitimate influence over youth, it must be 
beautiful in itself, both without and within. 

I will not ask you, my dear ones, to look 
again at that pitiable picture of Vanity battling 
\^rith Age, despite the certainty of defeat and 
disappointment. But be assured of this—that 
the girl who starts on the same lines will reach 
the same goal; but it will not be that of a 
beautiful and lovable old age. 

Do not imagine that I undervalue externals. 
I would have you all be habitually careful 


about them. Let your complexion be kept at 
its best by scrupulous cleanliness. If your 
hair is beautiful and abundant, take pains to 
dress it in the fashion that best sets off such 
good looks as you possess. If you are less 
favoured in this respect, give the more care 
and pains so as to make the best of what you 
have. 

Exercise good taste in your dress, whilst 
carefully keeping your expenditure within your 
means. I'he girl who dresses quietly and 
becomingly will not make herself conspicuous 
in later years by the use of glaring colours or 
fantastic garments. 

Try to be graceful and quiet in your move¬ 
ments, and scrupulous in avoiding all little ways 
and habits likely to be disturbing, unpleasant, 
or offensive to others. And do not be 
offended if a well-meaning friend ventures to 
point out a tendency to any growing habit of 
the kind, knowing that if once established it 
will be almost impossible for you to overcome 
it. Bear in mind that such a warning can be 
only intended for your benefit and to help 
you on your way towards growing old 
gracefully. 

Study to modulate your voices so that the 
sound of them may fall pleasantly, even 
musically, on the ear. Shrill, harsh, and loud 
youthful voices become something too terrible 
when they accompany age. 

I wonder if any of you have heard our dear 
Queen speak } I regret to say that I have 
not, but friends have told me that they never 
heard a voice which equalled hers for its 
melodious tone, perfect clearness, and faultless 
enunciation. 

Try to avoid affectation in gesture and 
movement, and any form of facial contortion. 
Habit makes all these painful to witness, and 
age exaggerates them. Sometimes a habit of 
knitting the brows is contracted early in life, 
with the result that the forehead is furrowed 
and a forbidding expression given to the face 
which permanently spoils it. Age intensifies 
what is forbidding and disagreeable, but shows 
to the greatest advantage all that is most 
lastingly attractive in us, just as the flower 
fulfils the promise of the bud. 

In this lesson on “How to grow old ” I 
have confined myself to externals. It is time 
for us to part, but when we meet again we 
will study the subject from the highest 
standpoint. 

Before then a new year will have dawned 
on us. Let me suggest as a fitting motto for 
it, “I will go in the strength of the Lord 
God.” May it prove a very happy one to you 
all. 

(To he continued.) 


“SISTER WARWICK": A STORY OF INFLUENCE. 

Bv H. MARY WILSON, Author of “In Warwick Ward,” “In Monmoutlx Ward,” “Miss Elsie, etc, 


CHAPTER IV. 

Granny 20 was in one of her most gamilous 
moods, but who was there to listen ? She tried 
to catch a nurse or probationer as they hurried 
by the end of the bed, with a “ Listen to me 
now, nurse.” But a smile and a nod and a 
“ By-and-by, Granny,” was all she got for 
her pains. 

Her nearest bed-fellows were too sleepy 
for anything, and she had to content herself 
with murmuring to an imaginary audience 
until Sister had a moment’s leisure, and came 
to her bedside. 

“I was saying, Sister, that Mrs. 21 there 
is one with me. We both rue our wedding- 
day ! And we thought —bless yer !—we 


thought, when we stood up so proud and 
made our vowes, that we was the luckiest 
wemen in the werkl.” 

“ And it all turned out badly. Granny ? ” 
“Oh, well! It might have been w'uss for 
some of us. I wen’t say it mightn’t; but me 
wes in too much of a hurry—that was the 
mischief. Why, bless yer ! Mrs. 21 there says 
she w'asn’t more’n sixteen when she took a 
’usband ! And me ? I was only just turned 
eighteen. We didn’t know no better. We 
were took by a ’andsome face.” 

“ Well, Granny, I cannot err on the side of 
marrying too young, whatever I do.” 

“ Sister ! You ain’t never thinking of matri- 
moany ? Don’t ’ee, dear ! Don’t ’ee ! Just 
take the advice of a old woman w'hat knows. 


This is what I say. If a man comes to you 
and seems tme enough, don’t trust him ! No, 
not if trust was to sparkle like a diamond 
from the end of every hair on his head, don’t 
trust him ! ” 

Hardly knowing how to contain herself 
for laughter. Sister promised to be very 
careful, and thanked Granny for her wise 
words. 

“ They aire w'ise. You may well say so,” 
chuckled the old lady. “Now I could tell 
you-” 

Another time. Granny dear—and see ! 
Here’s nurse with your tea. A cup of tea! 
There’s nothing like it, is there t ” 

“ Bless yer—no ! ” 

And Nurse Hudson—what of her? Had 
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the episode of yesterday’s carelessness with 
the words of reproof that followed been the 
warning Sister Warwick hoped ? The watch¬ 
ful eyes could detect very little that was amiss 
that day. But she was obliged to acknowledge 
that the nurse’s manner tov^ards herself was 
not what it should be. With her new efforts 
not to repel her nurses by the stiffness of her 
own manners she ignored what she could. 
Later she felt glad she had done so. 

After tea the medicines were given out. 
It was the staff-nurse’s duty to-day, and 
following the instructions on her chart, Hudson 
went to and fro, pouring out the draughts, and 
bringing them to each bed in order. 

Sister, seated by No. lo, watched her 
silently. But when she brought the dose for 
this “ typhoid,” she took it from her hand to 
administer it herself. 

What instinct made her pause, before 
giving it, to ask : 

“ Is this the new medicine, nurse } ” 

“ Of course it is, Sister ! ” The tone was 
offensive, but, ignoring it. Sister Warwick 
leant forward to hold the glass to the girl’s 
lips. Again she paused. What was it stayed 
her hand 

She raised the glass, smelt it, and then put 
it to her own lips and tasted the liquid, her 
eyes on the chart. 

“ This is an overdose! ” she said sternly. 
“Here are four times the right amount! ” 

P'or she knew in a flash what the nurse had 
done, and she shuddered at the thought! 
Hudson had certainly, as she said, given the 
fresh medicine the chart directed, but in her 
heedlessness she had not looked to see if the 
quantity was altered too. She had poured 
out two tablespoonfuls instead of two tea¬ 
spoonfuls—a dose that would have caused 
intense suffering, if nothing worse, to the 
sick girl. 

Sister Warwick rose from her chair and 
looked Nurse Hudson full in the face. Her 
utter scorn and indignation at this culpable 
carelessness rendered her speechless. 

But her glance was enough ! 

Turning on her heel, she carried the 
medicine-glass into her room, placed it in a 
cupboard there, and locking it up, removed 
the key. 

Nurse Hudson watched it all—miserable 
and self-condemned—knowing what the action 
meant. Now that it was done, she would 
have given anything to have been more 


careful. Her colour came and went. She 
stood iiTesolute. Her better self was urging 
her to go at once and with a humble apofogy 
plead for another trial with an earnest ju-omise 
of a different course in the future. But she 
could not bring herself to do that. Pride and 
Selfishness had been too closely her companions 
lately, excluding better impulses. 

No, she would not believe that Sister 
Warwick meant to report her to the Matron. 
Perhaps she would only ask for her removal 
to another ward; there she could make a fresh 
start. But she did not ask herself with what 
motive. 

Nurse Hudson’s work had always been 
tarnished with the discolouring influences of 
her own low aims. No wonder now that she 
failed, and did not take the one step that 
might have saved her nursing career. 

She left the ward that evening without 
another word with the Sister—miserable, self- 
pitying, undecided, little thinking that she 
would never enter it again. 

“The whole affair shall be stopped at 
once! ” The Matron’s voice was full of 
decision and very stern. “I will send for 
Hudson and tell her I cannot keep her here 
any longer. Nor will I sign her certificate! 
I am not justified, after all you tell me, in 
sending her away to pass herself off as a 
qualified nurse.” 

“You take a harder view of her conduct 
than I do. Matron.” And Sister Warwick 
then and there began to plead for the 
nurse who had been such a “ thorn in her 
side.” 

“You will not move me. Sister I Hudson 
will go I It will seem right, from many 
points of view, when you can look at it 
dispassionately. I am only very thankful 
that we so rarely have such a failure among 
the nurses, and thankful most of all that no 
worse harm has been done. We might ha\'e 
had a case for the coroner.” 

Sister Waiavick knew the Matron’s words 
were just. She left her and went back to 
her own room, sinking into her leaning-chair 
with the consciousness that an upset like this 
“ took it out of her ” far more than even an 
operation involving pain and suffering to one 
of her dear ward babies. And, sad at heart, 
she began to think of Ellen Pludson’s future, 
then to search back in her own mind for 
possible opportunities missed in the past 


when she miglit have helped her more kindly. 
She realised bitterly that she herself might 
have done better too. 

She sat forward then and wrote a little note 
and sent it round to the Nurses’ Home, timed 
to reach Nurse hludson just after her interview 
with the Matron. 

It was to ask her staff-nurse to come aiul 
see her before she left. But she never came. 
She passed out of Sister Warwick’s life 
from that hour, and her place knew her no 
more. 

Nurse Carden’s bright (ace and ready sym¬ 
pathy were a pleasant interruption to the 
Sister’s mournful ruminations that evening. 
She came in a little before her usual time, 
and the two had a quiet chat in the “ Sisters’ 
Room ” before the night work began. 

Here Sister Cumberland joined them. These 
three women—so different in character, so 
united in aim and purpose—felt then the 
sustaining power of a friendship that was 
standing the wear and tear of life. 

Seeing how worried the elder “ Sister” was 
by the present, the other two drew her thoughts 
back to the past and to their earlier experiences 
in the ward. 

“ Do you remember ? ” was the introduction 
to many reminiscences Sister Cumberland 
recalled that night on duty, when she fought 
her fiercest fight with the craving for sleep. 

Nurse Carden talked of Tommie the w^aif 
and his whimsical ways. He could not be 
forgotten, for it was not many days since at 
the lodge-gate of her own home she had seen 
the Tommie of to-day. Such a contrast! A 
sturdy, ruddy, honest country lad, loving his 
life as a gardener’s boy, and always ready, if 
questioned, to say, “ Oh, I belong to Nurse 
Carden, I do ! I ain’t got nobody else ! But 
she is good to me, she is! ” 

So the three talked until the hour struck 
which took them to their various duties and 
closed the second of these days my pen has 
tried to describe—days chosen not because 
they were remarkably different from many 
others, but because they give an average picture 
of the cares and anxieties, the pleasures and 
interests that belong to a hospital Sister’s 
life; because, too, they tell of an experience 
that had a lasting effect in softening Sister 
Warwick’s character and in extending her 
influence over the nurses in her charge. 

[the end.] 


A want ti knaw aboot 
ma maate Gus Set 
ya doon, then, an’ 
all’ll tell ya all 
aboot it. 

Me an’ Gus wer 
friends fra’ t’ first. 
’E wer a shy, quiet 
soort o’ lad, an’ t’ 
other chaps didn’t 
seem ti taake ti ’im 
at first, an’ it wer soort o’ loansoom for a 
yoong chap lodgin’ aloan i’ a straange plaace, 
specially as ’e didn’t seem ti caie mooch for 
t’ piiblic-’oose o’ neets. Soa wun evening, as 
we wer leavin’ woork, ah says ti ’im, “ Coom 
in an’ ’ave a bit o’ soopper wi’ ma an’ ma 
missus, lad.” 

’E looked real pleased, an’ said ’e would 
coom, bud ’e wouldn’t coom straight ’oam 

wi’ ma, as ah wanted ’im ti. Noa, ’e mun 

gang back ti ’is lodgins an’ fettle issen oop. 

My missus weant best pleased when sha 
’card ’e wer coming; mebbe, theer w’eant 
ower mooch for soopper, an’ sha niver were 
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fond o’ straangers; bud ’e ’adn’t been i’ oor 
lahtle room aboove ’alf a minute afoor ah seed 
as sha’od taaken a fancy ti ’im. ’E com in 
rather shy an’ bashful loike, for all ’e’d maade 
’issen soa graand wi’ ’is Soonday coate an’ 
all, an’ ma missus, she says— 

“ Set ya doon an’ maak yersen at whoam, 
while ah get summat for ya ti eat,” an’ ’e set 
doon reet theer by t’ door, on t’ edge o’ ’is 
cheer, an’ ’adn’t a woord to say for ’issen. 

Oor lahtle lass Polly—she wer nobbut 
fooer year owd then—shoo com in an’ stood 
starin’ at ’im wi’ ’er finger i’ ’er mooth, an’ at 
sight o’ ’er ’e foond ’is tongue. 

“ Coom ’ere, lahtle ma’ad,” says ’e ; “ ah’m 
wonuerful fond o’ childer. Coom an’ see 
what ah’ve got i’ ma pocket.” 

Bud t’ lahtle lass still stood beside ma, 
starin’ at ’im as if ’e wer summat i’ a show. 

Gus didn’t saay nowt moor, but ’e oots wi’ 
’is knife an’ a bit o’ wood and starts carvin’ 
summat. 

“ Noo,” says ’e, arter a bit, “ what shall it 
be } Shall ah maak tha a ’orse, or a coo, or 
what } ” 


T’ lahtle lass foond ’er toongue at that. 

“A lad,” says .she, an’ cooms a step nearer 
ti see what ’e wer at. 

“ Shoo’ll be a rare wun for t’ lads when 
.shoo’s a bit bigger, ah’se warran’,” says ’e, 
wi’ a laugh ; an’ ’e goes on carvin’ t’ bit o’ 
^yood in a waay ’at wer wunnerful ti me. 
Soon t’ head an’ shoolthers appeared, an’ 
then t’ legs an’ arms, an’ all t’ while t’ tahtle 
lass crept nearer an’ nearer, an’ by t’ tahm t’ 
lad wer doon, .shoo wer sittin’ on ’is knee an’ 
chatterin’ awaay ti ’im as if ’e wer’ an owd 
friend. 

That wooii moother’s ’eart, for shoo’s 
powerful set on t’ lahtle lass, seein’ shoo’s t’ 
oanly wun wi’ ’ave—an’ ah reckon ah weant 
far be’ind ’er i’ that—an’ befoor ’e left 
.shoo’d arst ’im ti taake ’is d-iuner wi’ us 
Soonday next. Arter that, Gus wer in an’ 
oot continual, an’ ’e an’t’ lahtle lass wer as 
thick as thieves. It wer pratty ti see ’er 
perched o’ ’is knee, wi’ ’is arm roond ’er, an’ 
ti ’ear ’er pratty prattle, all aboot ’er dolls an’ 
toys an’ sooch-like. ’E used ti call ’er ’is 
lahtle sweet-’eart, an’ saay sha mun many ’im 
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THE GIRLS OWN RARER, 


when sha wer j^rowed a bit, an’ t’ lab tie lass 
’ud loolv oop i’ ’is faace, as graave as graave, 
an’ promise ti be ’is labile wife. ’Twer as 
pratty a pictur as ’eart could wish to see them 
thcgither, an’ ’e niver seemed ti tire o’ ’er 
coompany, or care ti talk wi’ me or t’ missus 
when t’ laht/e /ass wer theer. 

Well tabm w’ent on, an’ t’ job e’d coom 
doon ’ere for wer nigh finished—lavin’ rails 
o’ new line it wer—an’ ’e wer talkin’ o’ 
leavin’, for ’e weant fra’ oor parts ; when wun 
daay—ah mind it wer t’ first o’ April, for 
theer’d been soom foolin’ amoong t’ lads 
earlier i’ t’ daay, an’ t’ blackthorn wer 
buddin’ i’ t’ ’edges—we Aver setting on t’ 
railway bank eatin’ oor dinners. Giis wer 
moor talkative than ordinal^ that daay; ah 
mind ’e’d been tellin’ us o’ t’ waay they did 
’arvestin’ i’ ’is parts—Lancashire waay—m’ 
’arvest-’oams, an’ sooch-like, when all of a 
soodden ah caught sight o’ ma labile lass 
runnin’ along t’ line. It did gie ma a toorn, 
for t’ doon traain ’ad been signalled two or 
three minutes sin’, an’ even as ah caught 
sight o’ ’er, ah ’eerd it roombling along i’t’ 
distance. 

“ Ma God ! ” ah cried. “ Look theer ! ” 

Jack Wilson—’im as lives i’ yon cottage 
wi’ t’ creepers doon by t’ church—shoots as 
lood as ’e could, “ Get off t’ line, bairn ! Get 
off t’ line ! ” Bud Polly, sha didn’t taak noa 
’eed ti ’im. 

Then afoor ah ’ad got ma wits aboot ma, 
or ’ad ony idea what ’e wer goin ti do, Gus 
’ad joom]>ed doon fra’ t’ bank, an’ were 


roonnin’ for ’is loife doon t’ line ti meet t’ 
labile lass. It wer awful to see ’im, while 
every moment t’ thoonder o’ l’ train com 
nearer. 

“ Is t’ man mad ? ” cried Wilson. “ It’s 
certain death.” An’ even as ’e spoke, t’ 
train com roond t’ corner. 

Polly stood still, terrified, an’ Gus ran on 
reel inti t’ teeth o’ t’ train. Ah turned 
deadly sick, for ah niver thowt ’e would be i’ 
tahm, an’ it seemed nobbut a waaste o’ two 
lives; bud ’e reached ’er joost afoor t’ train 
did. Ah seed ’im catch ’er oop an’ toss ’er 
on ti t’ bank, an’ then—then t’ traan wer on 
’im, an’ we saw noothing moor till it ’ad past. 
Then ah ran ti wheer ’e wer lyin’, an’ an 
awful sight it wer. It ’aunts ma yet, thoo it’s 
nigh on ten year sin. ’£ wer livin’, poor 
chap, an’ ’e looked up at ma wi’ a smile, 
though t’ death dews were gathering on ’is 
faace. 

“ T’ labile lass ? ” ’e asked anxiously. 

“ Saafe an’ well,” ah answered. “ Eh, 
Gus, lad, tha’ shouldn’t ’a doon it. Ah 
reckon she weant vvoorth it.” 

“ Niver saay that! ” ’e said. “ Wheer is 
sha ? Ah’d like fine to bid her good¬ 
bye.” 

Polly wer cryin’ wi’ fright on t’ bank cloas 
at ’and. Ah called ’er, bud at first sha ’ung 
back, not knawin’ as it wer ’er friend as lay 
theer, a sickenin’ sight, an’ not fit for a bairn 
ti see. 

“ Niver mind, John,” ’e said, sadly enough. 
“ It’s better soa. Ah wouldn’t like ’er ti 


think o’ ma like this.” But ah went an’ 
fetched ’er, an’ bade ’er ti thank ’im for 
saavin’ ’er loife. 

“Nay, nay,” ’e said, smoilin’ oop at ’er. 
“ Good-bye, labile sweet’eart. Tha’lt ’ave ti 
get anoother lad noo.” 

“ Nay, all’ll waait for thee an’ be thy labile 
wife,” says Polly sturdily, not un’erstan’in’, 
poor labile lass, as ’e wer dyin’. 

“ Tha’lt ’ave ti waait till tha gets ti t’ New 
Jeroosalem, then,” ’e answers, “if soa be as 
they’ll let ma in.” An’ at that ’e looks 
serious. 

Ah maade ’aste ti cheer ’im oop. 

“ Nay, lad, thoo need ’ave noa fear o’ that,” 
ah says. “ Tha mind hoo He said, ‘ Inasmooch 
as ye ’a doon it to wun o’ t’ least o’ these, ye 
’a doon it unto Me.’ ” 

Hoo ’is faace lighted oop at that word ! 
Then a spasm o’ agony crossed it, an’ t’ death 
rattle began i’ ’is throat, 

’E couldn’t speak, bud ’e maade ma a sign 
ti send t’ labile lass away, an’ ah bade ’er 
roon ’oam ti ’er moothcr. Then ah knelt 
doon an’ raised ’im in ma arms, an’ it weant 
long—thank God, it weant long. 

Well, it’s ten year sin, as ah said, an’ it’s 
an owd story noo, an’t’ grass is green on ’is 
graave. T’ labile lass keeps it rare an’ gay 
wi’ llooers. Shoe’s growin’ a graat gell noo, 
an’ it weant be long afoor t’ lads begin ti 
coom aboot ’er, for shoe’s growin’ bonny; 
bud shoe’s niver forgotten Gus, an’ if shoo 
iver did, ah wouldn’t oan ’er as ma darter, 
that ah wouldn’t! 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


^lEDTCAL. 

Freda. — Of the cause of exophthalmic "oitre but 
little is known for certain. Worry or anxiety often 
precede the onset of the disease. Unlike ordinary 
goitre this affection is not limited in any way to 
certain districts, but occurs in every part of the 
country. “ Is it curable, and if so, how long should 
a moderate case take to cure ? ” Yes, many cases 
do recover. When the disease is very marked, re¬ 
covery is unusual. But now that surgeons have 
directed their attention to the disease there is every 
reason to believe that the severer grades of the 
affection may yield to operative treatment. We 
can no more tell you how long an attack of exoph¬ 
thalmic goitre will last than we could tell you the 
day of your death. .Sometimes the disease dis¬ 
appears in six months or a year, often it drags on 
for many years. As .a rule, if the symptoms de¬ 
velop r.apidly, the disease runs a ra^jid course. 
Men are comparatively rarely attacked. We can, 
however, call to mind a fair number of cases of 
exophthalmic goitre in the male sex. Unmarried 
women of from twenty to thirty years of age are the 
usual victims of this disease. 

Worrip:d.—I. In all probability your sister would 
get better and stronger after marriage. Of course 
it depends a good deal upon the cause of her malady. 
She had far better go to her family doctor and get 
his advice upon the matter. We cannot take the 
responsibility of giving a definite answer to your 
question from such a very scanty amount of infor¬ 
mation. —2. There are so many books on travel and 
science, suitable to ordinary readers, that it is rather 
difficult to choose any particular volume. One of 
the best books on science for a beginner — that is, a 
person who is beginning to read science—is a little 
work called their JVays, by the Rev. 

Farren White. It is a charming little volume 
which will instil into anyone who reads it the habit 
of observation—so all-important in science. The 
book is very moderate in price. It is published by 
the Religious Tract Society. If you turn to the 
advertisement sheets at the back of this paper you 
will sec notices of a number of very gooci books on 
both science and travel. 

Matro.n. — Obviously the book you want is the Bj'itish 
Pharmacopoeia. This gives definite instructions 
how to make up every official preparation. There 
is a new edition just published. For the drugs 
which are not in the British Pharmacop<eia, .Squire’s 
Companion to the British Pharmacopopia may be 
consulted. You will do well to thoroughly master 
the decimal measures, and to use them exclusively, 
as they are now official and will alone be nsed in 
the future. The old and confusing apothecaries’ 
nicasures are now out of date. 


Alta. —For the bites and stings of midges, etc., rub 
a little dilute ammonia on the bite. Tins usually 
relieves the pain instantly. It is better to put a 
drop of dilute carbolic acid (about i in lOo) upon 
the bite after using the ammonia. The reason for 
this is that the trouble from an insect’s bite is de¬ 
pendent upon two causes. In the first place the 
insect actually drops poison into the bite. This, 
which is usually formic acid, makes the wound 
smart at once, but its effect passes off in a little 
time. Ammonia neutralises this acid and so gives 
instant relief. Hut there is a second cause of 
trouble which is far more serious. The bite of a 
fly has caused more deaths than you would think, 
and from this reason. Flies of all kinds are given 
to feed on garbage, and as they have not yet learnt 
to use a toothbrush, their mouths are always swarm¬ 
ing with germs. Usually these germs are not of .a 
very virulent kind. But suppose that a midge has 
been eating the carcase of an animal which has 
died from peritonitis. That fly is now more deadly 
than a viper, for on its tongue it has a poison which 
is capable of rapid increase if it ever finds a suit¬ 
able home. If this fly bites you, you ma}’ die from 
the bite. Everyone knows that often an insert 
sting or bite does not ache or swell at first; but 
after several hours the place becomes hot and 
swollen, and if the place bitten be the hand, the 
arm begins to swell and the glands in the armpit 
enlarge. In this case a mild dose of microbes has 
been innoculated. Ammonia will not in most cases 
destroy these microbes. Therefore, we say, put a 
drop of dilute carbolic acid on the place as soon as 
you can. The ammonia simply relieves a little 
Itching (for the poison of the insect itself is rarely 
dangerous), but the carbolic aoid destroys organ¬ 
isms which are capable of great mischief. Rubbing 
the face and hands with oil of eucalyptus, or jiara- 
fin, will sometimes prevent insects from coming 
near you. 

Lily, My Quef.nme. —i. Is the skin round your eye¬ 
brows scarred ? Hair never grows on scars, nor 
can it be made to do so by any means in our power. 
If ther.c.are no scars, trv a little white jirecipitate 
ointment applied carefully to the eyebrows.—2. 
Moles cannot be cured. They can be removed by 
operation. If they are large and noticeable it is 
better to have them removed. Otherwise leave 
them severely alone. 

Pearl. —'Take our advice and see a doctor at once. 
•Severe headache is a very common symptom, and 
though it is usually caused by sf)me trivial ailment, 
it is often the only subjective sign of a .serious 
disease. Your .attacks suggest megraine, but 
they might be due to far more serious things. 
Without a complete personal examination no man 
living could diagnose your malady. 


Fox.—What size corsets do you wear? Tight lacing 
is, or rather was, a very common cause of fatness 
about the face. What age are you? It is very 
common for women to get double chins and extra 
plump cheeks when they have passed their thirtieth 
year. Very many diseases cause fatness of the 
face. Kidney disease is one of the commonest of 
these. All we can advise you to do is to be careful 
about your diet. Avoid farinaceous puddings and 
sweets. Lake plenty of exercise. No drug is of 
much good in obesity of any kind. Some of the 
mineral waters, especially Vichy, .are sometimes 
useful to stout persons. 

A Weary and Careworn Girl. —We are exceed¬ 
ingly sorry that we could not answer your letter 
earlier. The troubles that you have gone through 
•are enough to depress any girl of twice your age. 
We think that all your sufferings arc due to ner¬ 
vousness resulting from being “ run down.’’ What 
the impediment in your speech is, is not quite clear 
from your letter. Probably it is far less than you 
imagine, else your mother would certainly have 
noticed it. The difficulty which yon find in com¬ 
mencing to talk is due to nervousness. As your 
health inqjroves, and as you grow older this will 
tend to disappear. We will publish an article on 
blushing and nervousness next month. To the last 
of your questions your clergyman would bo more 
competent to give you an answer than ever we 
could be. Go to your pastor and tell him your 
troubles. He is sure to be .able to comfort you in 
your affliction and to help you to bear your cross 
with patience for the sake of Him who laid down 
. His life for you. 

Croyden.— The habit of taking acids to cure indi¬ 
gestion is greatly to be deprecated. Acids .and 
bitters arc very useful in some forms of indigestion, 
but they should never be taken unless ordered by .a 
physician. Alkalis, such as bicarbonate of soda, 
arc on the other hand of great value in the majority 
of cases of indigestion. Indeed we will go further 
than this: we h.ave never met with .a c.ase of indi¬ 
gestion from any cause which was not benefited, 
sometimes only temporarily, by alk.alis. We h.ave 
seen very few cases of indigestion which have been 
relieved by acids. Our candid opinion is that the 
habit of taking acids and bitters to cure disorders 
of the stomach or loss of .appetite, is .a very fertile 
cause of the life-long indigestion so common 
nowad.ays.. 

Black Eves. —In an answer to “ F.air Isobel,’’ which 
was published some months ago, the treatment of 
bl.ackhcads was thoroughly discussed. 

Emily Phelps. —Your glasses do not suit you. Go 
to an oculist and get his prescription for .another 
pair. Your symptoms .are very comriion in people 
who use unsuitable spectacles. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Buttkrcup. —Runions are due to the pressure of 
badly-htting- boots. In the human foot the great 
innermost toe bends away from the other toes. 
This gives to the inner border of the foot a direc¬ 
tion slanting inwards towards the middle line of 
the body. Most boots are made with their inner 
border slanting outwards away from the middle 
line sa as to meet the outer border of the boots at a 
more or less acute angle. We have therefore tlie 
great toe naturally tending to depart from its 
fellows, and we have the boot forcing the great toe 
towards, and possibly under or over, the other toes. 
The boot is an unyielding structure. The inner 
border of the foot is also practically unyielding, 
except at one spot, the joint of the great toe. The 
first toe is therefore forced inwards and its joint 
projects as an angle. The boot presses upon this 
joint, a corn forms, inflammation is set up, and the 
joint becomes diseased, forming a bunion. When 
once a bunion has developed, it is no good talking 
about its prevention. We must attempt to cure it, 
and it is not so very difficult to cure it, and keep it 
cured, if j'ou fully understand how it originated. 
A bunion is caused by pressure upon the joint. 
The cure of the bunion consists of removing the 
pressure from the joint. To do this you should 
wear boots in which the inner border slopes Jiway 
from the centre of the boot. We advise you to get 
a pair of boots of this shape made for yourself. If 
the bunion is intractable, you may need a “ post ” 
in the boot between the great and the second toe. 
Keep your foot scrupulously clean, and take a foot¬ 
bath every evening. 

J. .S. N.—As your’mother died from heart disease, it 
is no vvonder that you imagine your own symptoms 
to be likewise due to heart trouble ; but the symp¬ 
toms you mention are all characteristic of simple 
dyspepsia; not one of them is common in heart 
disease. When you say “ at times my pulse beats 
very fast and sometimes irregularly,” we presume 
that you mean that you feel your heart beating 
fast or irregularly, in other words, that you have 
palpitation. When the heart is beating fast or 
irregularly, as it frequently does in heart disease, 
it produces no symptoms which might inform the 
sufferer of her state. It is only by feeling the pulse 
that irregularities in its action can be detected. 
We will not say that heart disease is not heredi¬ 
tary, but the importance of this factor has been 
greatly over-estimated. Disease of the heart is 
very frequently due to rheumatic fever; and the 
tendency to rheumatism is, to a certain extent, 
hereditary. You will find plenty of information 
about indigestion in our last year’s volume. 

Esther. —We can well understand that you feel a 
little nervous about jmur chest, when you tell us 
that both your parents died of phthisis. You 
know that the risk of your developing the disease 
is considerable, yet it by no means follows that you 
will get phthisis. Ry no means are you certain to 
get phthisis. You must be very careful about 
yourself, and the least bit of a cough or cold which 
may attack you must be carefully attended to. 
Indeed we advise you to call in your family doctor 
the moment that you have any cough or other un¬ 
toward symptom. Certainly 3mu would do well to 
spend your winters in Switzerland. 

Canary. — i. A little dumb-bell exercise every morn¬ 
ing will improve the form of your back and shoul¬ 
ders. The dumb-bells should be made of wood 
and not weiglrmore than two pounds each. Heavy 
bell exercise is very dangerous. It has always 
been considered beautiful for women to possess 
broad hips.—2. Why ? Why do so many of our cor¬ 
respondents call themselves ” constant readers ” ? 
Perhaps it is that they think that by using that 
pseudonym they will get answered sooner, or per¬ 
haps it is merely from lack of sufficient imagination 
to think of some phrase less commonplace. 

E. AI. Walker.— Cinnamon is more at home in the 
pantry than in pharmacy. The only medicinal 
action it possesses is that of all aromatic sub¬ 
stances. It is occasionally used as a stomachic, 
but its chief use is for flavouring. Sometimes it is 
given for diarrhoea as it is a mild astringent. Cin¬ 
namon has no action on cancer, neither has any 
drug the slightest effect upon the course of this 
disease. Indeed one might put down the medicinal 
action of cinnamon at zero. 

Mabel R.—It is not at all uncommon for the hair to 
fall out after a severe illness. It is, however, rare 
for permanent baldness to result. Usually after 
combing out in large quantities for some weeks or 
months the hair grows quickly and luxuriously again. 
A mildly stimulating hair-wash is often useful in 
these cases. Rrilliantine, bay rum or rosemary 
hair-washes are suitable. We much doubt whether' 
taking cod-liver oil would have any effect upon your 
hair, but it might help to restore your strength. 
Florrie.— I. We know of no recipe which will 
remove hairs from the face without doing serious 
damage to the skin at the same time.— 2. Try 
sulphur soap for a shiny face. Do not use face 
powder. 

Helena.— Read the answer to ” Florrie ” above. The 
Laws of Libel prevent us from giving you our 
opinion on the preparation which you mention. 
We are allowed, however, to warn you to have 
nothing to do with any patent medicine of which 
you do not know the composition. It has not been 
our experience that peroxide of hydrogen makes 
the hair grow quickly. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Irlsh AIay Flower. —It is rather difficult to dispose 
of such sketches as you describe. We should sug¬ 
gest that you took them to any picture dealer in 
your neighbourhood, and asked him to try to sell 
them for you. Or you might write to the Irish 
Ladies’ Work Society, 47, George Street, Kings¬ 
town, inquiring if that would be of any use to you. 

AIahel Entwlstle.— We are very glad that you have 
been enabled through our means “ to make the 
acquaintance of two extremely nice French girls.” 
Your writing we like very much. It is clear, definite, 
and has a character of its own. If we gave any 
hint for its improvement, it would be to avoid the 
lapses in the middle of a word, making the writing 
flow consecutively. 

La Petite Violette. —^We have not forgotten you, 
and are very glad you have taken up some special 
study. We have placed your request in “ Our 
Open Letter Rox.” 

Wild Ro.se. —i. Your first quotation is from Tenny¬ 
son’s Jn Me?noriatn, xxvii., stanza 4. 

” I hold it true, wfliate’er befall, 

I feel it when I sorrow most, 

’Tis better to have loved and lost, 

Than never to have loved at all.” 

2. Look through the poetry of Thomas Aloore for 
your .second extract, and if you cannot find it there, 
send it again and we will place it in ” Our Open 
Letter Rox.” 

Catalina.— r. Apply to the Church Sunday School 
institute, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, E.C., or to 
the Sunday School Union (undenomin.Ttional), 
57, Ludgate Hill, and you will receive the fullest 
inforination. The lessons for each Sunday are set 
forth in certain inexpensive books in detail, with 
cominents and information upon every verse. In 
addition to these “ lesson helps ” you should read 
and study books upon the Old Testament and upon 
the life of our Lord, such as Farrar’s Life of Christ. 
The Religious Tract Society has published one 
{The Life of fesns Christ the Saviour, by Mrs. 
S. Watson), which is not too ambitious, and might 
help you. The net price is 3s. gd.—2. Your writing 
is good for your age, but might be improved if 
the tails to your “ g’s,” ” y’s,” etc., were less 
straggling. 

Erl\-g.)-hragh.—I. We have inserted your request, 
but (as you give a pseudonym) not your address.— 
2. Your handwriting is too upright and irregular, 
but there is the foundation of a good hand in it. 

Exile of I^rin. —T'he “Fragment” you enclose is 
above the average of poems submitted to us, but 
your metre does not flow quite smoothly enough. 
You should avoid too many monosyllables in these 
long lines. 

L. A. T.—We should advise you to read Homer’s 
Odyssey,” translated bv Butcher and Lang, and 
if you find difficulty in understanding it, a “ Primer ” 
on the subject as well. Rut we think you will 
enjoy it. As for Plato, read “ The Trial and Death 
of Socrates,” translated by Dean Church, and 
consult a small history of Greece on the period 
(399 H.c.) Do not attempt too much at once, nor 
read Plato’s deeper “ Dialogues ” to begin with. 
Your letter, which you ask us to criticise, is clearly 
written, with only one mistake in spelling. 

AIiss Realey. —We undertake no communication by 
post (see “Rules” in our November part and 
elsewhere). You will find the “Home Reading 
Union ” an excellent society; apply to the .Secretary, 
Surrey House, Victoria Embankment. Consult 
this column for amateur societies occasionally 
mentioned. 

Florence E. S.mith calls attention to the 
Bedford Practising Society,” of which she is 
secretary. She will be delighted to send particulars 
to any fellow reader of the Girl’s Ow.n Paper. 
Address to her at Winfrith, The Crescent, Bedford. 

Hoffnung. —Many thanks for your letter. Ry all 
means try again. 


TNTERNATION.VL CORRE.SPONDENCF.. 

Mademoiselle Marguerite Gontard (address 
‘ Nikopal Mariopol Co., Mariopol, South Russia, 
Engineer Prauss for M. Gontard ”), wishes to be 
put into communication with a young English lady, 
resident in either of the continents of Asia, Africa, 
Anieric.n, or Australia. She desires to correspond 
with her either in English or French. We thank 
Alademoiselle Gontard for her pretty English 
letter. She may certainly write to us in French if 
she prefers to do so. 

“ Erin-go-bragh ” would like to correspond with a 
hrench girl of about her own age—twenty-one. 

Floke.nce writes a kind letter from which we quote a 
sentence. “ I am wondering whether some little 
girl belonging to the readers of our Girl’s Own 
Paper would care to have an older friend to write 
to ; she w'ould receive in return sympathy if in 
trouble, and an interest would be taken in all she 
might care to confide to one whom she could 
perhaps learn to look upon in the light of an elder 
sister.” We regret that it is against our rules to 
undertake direct postal communication ; but if any 
little girl sends us her address, we will insert it here 
for “ Florence ” to see. Perhaps some lonely, or 
motherless, or sad little girls might be glad to' find 
a friend. 


OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

La' Petite Violette wishes to find a poem with a 
relrain to each verse “ Belle ]Marquise.” .She saw 
a quotation from it as a heading to a chapter in a 
book entitled Woman and the Shadow. 

!Mis.s !M. A. C. Crahb and Elpis answer Le.nnox by 
referring the verse she quotes— 

“Alas! how easily things go wrong,” 

to a poem in the igth chapter of George Ylac- 
donald’s “ Phantastes : a Faerie Romance.” They 
agree in saying that the second verse is not by the 
same pen. 

Peterkin, Gertrude A.shworth, Klondyke R D 
Ward, M. E. Rate.s, “Stick,” R. M. Cooke! 
Mabel Entwistle and “ The Eldest Girl,” in¬ 
form Ethel Rimmer that Christina Rossetti’s poem 
beginning— 

“ When I am dead, mj’' dearest. 

Sing no sad songs for me,” 

has been set to music by Malcolm Lawson, and is 
entitled “ Hereafter,” in keys Ep and G. It ap¬ 
peared in the June number of t\\o Strand Musical 
Magazine for 1895. “ A Lover of the ‘ G.O.P.’ ” 
says it has been set to music by C. A. Lee, either for 
a soprano or an alto voice. 

R. C. R. suggests to Gold Dust that the poem “Tit 
for Tat ” IS contained in “ Original Poems for 
Infant iVIinds,” by Jane 'Faylor, her sisters and 
brother. II this is tlie poem sought for, we may 
add that the volume is published by Routledge. 

One of the First Readers, Azie, asks for the 
author of a poem entitled “ Maggie and the 
Angels,” containing two lines— 

“ Maggie, are they the angels 
And be they always there ” 

Perseve:ranza would be glad to know the publishers 
of a picture-book of performing frogs or cats from 
which she could copy for painting on dessert 
doyleys. 

L R. N. R. wishes to know the author of the follow¬ 
ing lines— 

“ There is a river which flows for ever. 

And the flowers that bloom on its banks 
Grow bright, as they glitter in grateful endeavour 
lo vie in a perfume of thanks.” 


Ml.SCELL.\NEOU.S. 

Edith.— The origin of the Lions as a device on the 
Royal Arms we trace to William the Coiupieror 
who introduced those of Normandy. These two 
original Lions were supplemented by a third, 
added by Henry III., it is generally supposed, for 
Aquitaine. 

IM.atkr. lo make an economical Christmas cake, 
take half a pound of butter, place in a bowl, and 
break five eggs over it, stirring continuously, while 
a second person sifts in slowly a pound and a half 
of currants (well washed, dried, and carefully 
picked), three-quarters of a pound of flour, anil 
two ounces of citron peel chopped to moderately 
small pieces. Place in a papered shape—not 
buttered—several folds of paper being laid at the 
bottom of the tin, and bake in moderately hot oven 
during three hours. 

Semper par.atu.s. —We answer two questions, and 
you have asked nineteen I It is impossible to 
describe the several .Scotch tartans otherwise than 
by coloured illustrations. These you will find in a 
book published by W. and A. K. Johnston (Edin- 
burgh and London), entitled. The Scottish Clans 
and their Jartans, now in its second (if not third) 
edition. Some account of every Clan is given. 

ANXIOU.S.— Rheumatism will, no doubt, be made 
worse by exposure to damp and draughts ; but the 
origin IS in acidity, which crystallises in the joints 
and muscles. You should abstain for a time from 
butchers’ meat, and from sweet things. Attend to 
the action of the liver, which may be torpid ; and 
if the pain be in the arms and shoulders, you should 
perform all kinds of exercises with them, and 
employ friction and rubbing with suitable embroca¬ 
tion. If you do not perform exercises, the joints 
and sinews will become stiff. 

A. E. C.—Noa/Ps Arh, by Darley Dale, is published 
as a book by F. Warne, Bedford .Street, Strand. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

Helen of Troy. —You will find .several families of 
the name Marshal 1—though not neccisarily related 
-—in Burke’s Landed Gentry. Perhaps you can 
claim your connection wnth one of them. The first 
on the list is G. H. Marshall, of Patterdale Hall, 
Ufostmoreland, descended from John of Yeadon 
Hall, Co. York, who made a large fortune from the 
mechanical improvements in a branch of the linen 
manufacture. There is Marshall of Treworgley, 
Cornwall; Marshall of Penwortham Hall, de¬ 
scended from !M. of Ardwick, near Alanchester; 
Marshall of Ward End House, Co. Warwick, 
descended from :M. of Perlcthorp, Co. Notting¬ 
hamshire ; and ^Marshall of Broadwater, Surrey, 
apparently the oldest family of that name, anciently 
spelt Marchal, and long resident in that county. 
None of these families have the same arms, nor 
crest. The first-named (of Patterdale) has none 
ascribed to them in the Landed Gentry. You had 
better consult the second volume in some library. 
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OUR PUZZLE POEMS. 

A NEW DEPARTURE. 

We are publishing Three Puzzle Poems in succession dealing with accidents and the way to meet them, and 
the following is the second of the series. The lines should be carefully committed to memory for the sake of 
the valuable instruction they contain. rr j r i .. i r ..i 

In addition to the ordinary monthly prizes Three Special Prizes are offered for the best solutions of the 
w^liolc senes* 

The first Special Prize will be Three Guineas; the second Special Prize, Two Guineas, and the third 

Special Prize, One Guinea. ^ j j . n .-i. i 

A careful record of mistakes will be kept, and these prizes will be awarded to those competitors who 
perpetrate the fewest in all three puzzles. . . , . ... . r 

If a winner of one of these prizes has already received an ordinary prize m the senes, the amount of the 
smaller prize will be deducted. This will then be sent to the most deserving non-prize-winner in the list 
relating to the puzzle for which the prize in question was awarded. 


OUR NEW PUZZLE POEM. 
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%* Prizes to tlie amount of six guineas (one of which will be reserved for competitors living abroad) 
are offered for the best solutions of the above Puzzle Poem. The follow’ing conditions must be observed. 

1. .Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only. 

2. Each paper to be headed with the name and address of the competitor. 

3. Attention must be paid to spelling, punctuation, and neatness. 

Send by post to Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. “Puzzle Poem ” to be 
written on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

5. The last day for receiving solutions from Great Britain and Ireland will be February 17, 1899; from 
Abroad, April 17, 1899. 

The competition is open to all without any restrictions as to sex or age. 


OUR SUPPLEMENT STORY 
COMPETITION. 

SELF OR FRIEND? 

A STORY IN MINIATURE. 

First Prize {£2 2s.). 

Margaret A. Fish, 49, Foregate Street, 
Worcester. 

Second Prize I IS.). 

Rose Cook, 2, vSouth Cliff, Lowestoft. 
Third Prize (ios. 6d.). 

Edith Ivens, Mayfield, Station Road, 
Llandaff, nr. Cardiff. 

Very Highly Commended. 

Emily M. P. Wood, Woodbank, Southport. 
Honourable Mention. 

Mary Adamson, Eastbourne; Lucy H. 
Chapman, Weston-super-Mare; “Conor,” 
Bonchurch, I.W.; RoseL. Connor, Greenock, 
N.B.; “ Editha,” Birmingham ; Kate Collins 
Ensor, Atherstone ; “ Excelsior,” North Bow, 
E.; Annie F. Hepple, N. Shields ; li. Marian 
Jupe, Warminster; “Mignonette,” New 
Cross, S.E. ; Edith Miller, Judd St., W.C.; 
Agnes Osborne, Sidcup; Minnie Reeves, 
Twyford; Lucy Richardson, York; Enid G. 
St. Aubyn, Retford; Mary Adele Venn, 
West Kensington Park; L. M. Willis, 
Harrogate ; Mabel Wilson, Bedford Park. 


To the Competitors. 

My dear Girls,—To the prizewinners and to those 
of you also who failed to gain prizes, I offer my 
hearty congratulations on the excellent papers j'ou 
sent in. The work of selecting the very best was 
much less difficult than that of choosing a few for 
“Honourable Mention,” out of hundreds of really 
good ones. 

It may interest you to know why some of you failed 
to obtain a place in the list of honours. Twenty- 
eight competitors were disqualified by breaking the 
rule as to size of paper and space to be filled. Then 
there were several charming essays on the story which 
were not miniatures of it. In a considerable number 
necessary parts of the outline were omitted, hence 
the work ivas incomplete. 

It gave me true pleasure to note how thoroughl}' 
most of you grasped the lesson which the story was 
intended to convey. 

Do not be disheartened. Try again. Such good 
papers cannot be called failures, and the exercise 
will benefit you whether you gain prizes or not. 

Your affectionate old friend, 

Ruth Lamb. 


OUR NEXT STORY COM¬ 
PETITION. 

STORIES IN MINIATURE. 

Stibjea The G. 0. P. Supplement for 
January.” 

WHEN MY SHIP COMES IIOME. 

By SARAH DOUDNEY, Author of “ A Cluster 
of Roses,” “A Flower of Light,” etc. 

We offer three prizes of Two Guinea.s, 
One Guinea, and Half-a-Guinea for the 
three best papers on our “ Story Supplement ” 
for this month. The.essays are to give a brief 
account of the plot and action of the story in 
the Competitor’s own words; in fact, each 
paper should be a carefully-constructed Sto/y 
in Miniature, telling the reader in a fe^v 
bright words what The Girl’s Own Story 
Supplement for the month is all about. 

One page of foolscap only is to be written 
upon, and is to be signed by the writer, fol¬ 
lowed by her full addre.ss, and posted to The 
Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, in an unsealed 
envelope, with the words “ Stories in Minia¬ 
ture ” written on the left-hand top corner. 

The last day for receiving the papers is 
January 20th; and no papers can in any case 
be returned. 

Examiners :—The Autlior of the Story 
(Sarah Doudney), and the Editor of The 
Girl’s Own Paper. 













































AN ANTIQUE FETE. 

From the Painting in the Salon bv P. L. Vagnier. 














VoL. XX.—No. 993.] 


JANUARY 7, 1899. 


[Price One Penny. 


PART I. 


SELF-CULTURE FOR GIRLS. 

readily to the lips of modem prophets, that it undergraduates in the streets of O.xford 
has acquired a secondary and ironical signifi- One, in faultless attire, replies proudlv to 

cance. Some of our readers may have seen a the other’s inquiry where he is ooino_ 

clever University parody (on the Heathen “I am bound for some "tea"and till 
Chinee) describing the encounter of two culture.” 



All 7~L^his 7'ese}‘ved,'\ 


ASPIRATION. 
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He is, in fact, on the way to a meeting 
of the Browning Society, and when a Don 
hurries up to tell him the society has suddenly 
collapsed, great is the lamentation ! 

Probably the society in question deserved 
no satire at all; but there is a sort of “ culture 
for culture’s sake ” which does deserve to be 
held up to ridicule. 

We lind nothing to laugh at, however, but 
a veiy real pathos, in the letters that are 
reaching us literally from all quarters of the 
globe; and we long to help the writers, as 
well as those who have similar needs and 
longings unexpressed. “Plow can I attain 
self-culture ? ” is the question asked in varying 
terms, but wnth the same refrain. 

Girls, after schooldays are past, wake up to 
find themselves in a region of vast, dimly- 
perceived possibilities : 

“Moving about in worlds not realised.” 

More to be pitied is the lot of those who 
have not had any schooldays at all worth 
speaking of, and who are awaking to their 
own mental poverty—poverty, while there is 
wealth all about them which they cannot 
make their own. Their case is like that of 
the heir to some vast estates, who cannot 
enjoy them, because he cannot prove his title. 

What, then, is this much talked-of culture ? 

There are several things which it is not. 

To begin with, it is not a superficial smatter¬ 
ing of certain accomplishments. 

It is not a general readiness to talk about 
the reviews one has read of new books. 

It is not the varnish acquired from as¬ 
sociating day by day with well-educated and 
urbane people. 

It is not development to an enormous 
extent in one direction only. 

It is not attending one course of University 
Extension Lectures. 

It is not the knack of cramming for examina¬ 
tions, and of passing them with k/at. 

All these elements may enter into culture, 
but they are not culture itself. 

It is a harder matter to define culture than 
to say what it is not. As we write these 
words, our eye falls on the saying of a well- 
known prelate, reported in the Tunes of the 
day : “ General culture—another name for 
symj)athetic interest in the world of human 
intelligence.” This sounds rather highflown 
and difficult, but we may add three more 
definitions— 

“Culture is a study of perfection.”— 
Matthew Arnold. 

“ Culture is the passion for sweetness and 
light, and (what is more) the passion for 
making them prevail.”— Matthew Arnold. 

“ Culture is the process by which a man 
becomes all that he was created capable of 
being. ”— Carlyle. 

The third of these is, perhaps, the best 
working definition of culture, for it shows 
its real importance and significance, and also 
makes it simpler to understand. 

Look at a neglected garden. The grass is 
long and rank ; the beds are a mere tangle of 
weeds and of straggling flowers that have 
run to seed, or deteriorated in size and 
sweetness until they can hardly be called 
flowers at all. It is a wilderness. 

The garden is taken in hand and cultivated, 
not by a mechanical ignorant gardener, but 
by someone who understands the capacities 
of the soil, and knows what will do well and 
repay his care. See the transformation in 
time to come! There is everything by turn 
that is beautiful in its season; the lovely 
herbaceous border, the standard rose-trees, 
the sheltered bed of lilies of the valley, the 
])eaches on the warm southern wall, the ferns 
waving in feathery profusion in the cool corner 
near the well—all that the garden can produce 
for delight to the eye or for food is there. 
The ground is not given over exclusively to 
one flower, one vegetable; it is not stocked 


mechanically for the summer with geraniums 
and calceolarias; but it is, as we say in 
homely parlance, “ made the most of” in every 
particular, and is a delight to behold. 

This may seem a simple illustration, and we 
are writing not for the erudite, but for the 
simple reader. The man or woman of culture 
is the man or woman whose nature has been 
cultivated in such, a way as to develop all 
its capabilities in the best possible direction; 
whose education has been adapted skilfully to 
taste and capacity, and who has been taught 
the art of self-instruction. 

It is hardly necessary to urge the value of 
this “cultivation.” “Cultivation is as ne¬ 
cessary to the mind as food to the body,” said 
a wise man, and this is gradually coming to 
be believed. Culture is something more by 
far than mere instruction, though instruction 
is a means by which it may be attained. 
Bearing in mind our simile of the garden, we 
are led on from one thought to another. 

It was a very wise man indeed who pointed 
out that, even as ground will produce some¬ 
thing, “ herbs or weeds,” the mind will not 
remain empty if it is not cultivated; it tends 
to become full of silly or ignorant thoughts 
like “an unweeded garden.” 

Again, in a well-ordered, cultivated plot of 
ground we have what is useful as well as Avhat 
is lovely. In culture, not only the acquire¬ 
ment of “ useful knowledge ” ))lays a part, but 
the storing of the mind with what is beautiful, 
the development of taste in all directions. 

In brief, a woman of real culture is the 
woman who makes you instinctively feel, 
when in her comj^any, that she is just what 
she was meant to be ; harmoniously developed 
in accordance with her natural capacity. 
There is nothing startling about her paraded 
attainments. The extreme simplicity of a 
person of true culture is one of the most marked 
traits, and the chief point that distinguishes 
sjourious from real culture is that the former 
is inclined to “ tall talk ” and the latter is not. 

Charles Dickens can still make us smile at his 
caricature of an American L. L. (literary lady) 
and her remarks on her introduction to some 
great personage. She immediately begins— 

“ Mind and matter glide swift into the 
vortex of Immensity. Howls the sublime, 
and softly sleeps the calm Ideal in the whisper¬ 
ing chambers of Imagination. To hear it, 
sweet it is. But then outlaughs the stern 
philosopher and saith to the Grotesque: 

‘ What ho ; arrest for me that Agency ! Go, 
bring it here ! ’ And so the vision fadeth.” 

The woman of culture does not attempt fine 
talking, and it is only gradually that her 
power and charm dawn upon her companion. 
“It is proof of a high culture to say the 
greatest matters in the simplest way.” 

In the same manner simplicity is a proof of 
high breeding. The people who are “some¬ 
body” are, as a rule, easy to “ get on ” with. 
It is the rich “ parvenue ” who is disconcerting, 
and who tries to drag into her conversation 
the names of great people or great doings 
that will impress her companion. 

When we observe this sort of thing in a 
woman, w’e always know she is not “ to the 
manner born.” So when we hear people 
declare, “ I am afraid of So-and-so because she 
is so clever,” we feel that, if there is ground 
for their fear, there is something defective in 
the clever one’s culture. 

Why should Culture be Desired } 

It opens the eye and ear to the beauty and 
greatness of the world, revealing wonders that 
could not otherwise be understood, and bring¬ 
ing with it a wealth of happiness ; and more, 
it gives an understanding of life in its due 
proportion. The woman of culture is not the 
woman who objects to perform necessary tasks 
at a pinch because they are “menial,” or takes 
offence at imaginary slights, or is for ever 


fussing about her domestic duties and her 
servants, or gets up little quarrels and “ storms 
in a teacup ” generally, or delights in 
ill-natured gossip. She sees how ineffably 
small such things are, and she sees them in 
this light because she has the width of vision 
which enables her to discern the meaning of life 
as a whole. Those whose eyes have once 
been opened to the beauty and pathos that lie 
around their path, even in the common round 
of daily duty, do not notice the dust that 
clings to their shoes. 

Sympathy is an accompaniment of true 
culture; the sympathy that comes of under¬ 
standing. Ignorant people are very often 
hard just because of ignorance. They cannot 
in the least enter into the feelings of others, 
nor do they understand that there is a world 
beyond their own miserable little enclosure. 

For instance, what a puzzle a clever, sen¬ 
sitive, imaginative child is to people of con¬ 
tented matter-of-fact stupidity ! One need 
not think of Maggie and Mrs. Tulliver, or 
Aurora Leigh and her aunt, to illustrate this— 
there are ])lenty of examples from real life. 

The girl does not take to sewing, and the 
baking of bread and puddings; she is always 
wanting to get hold of a book—never so 
happy as when she is reading. Or the boy 
is always poring over the mysteries of fern and 
flower—never so happy as when he is afoot to 
secure some fresh specimen. People of 
culture would foresee that the one may be a 
student, the other a botanist, in days to come, 
and, while of course insisting that practical 
duty is not selfishly overlooked, they would try 
to give scope for the individual taste. People 
without culture would set the whole thing 
down as laziness and vagabond trifling and 
“ shirking,” to be severely repressed. Sym¬ 
pathetic insight is one of the most valuable 
attributes of culture ; valuable all through life, 
es])ecially when dealing with others. 

But we can imagine that the reader may 
be thinking rather hopelessly, “It is not 
necessary to preach to me on the advantages 
of culture ; I am fully convinced of them ; but 
all you say makes me hopeless of ever attaining 
such a degree of j^erfection. In fact, I can 
see culture is not for me at all, and I must 
just go on as I am.” 

The dictionary definition of culture is “ the 
application of labour, or other means, to 
improve good qualities, or growth.” This 
does not sound quite like the other definitions, 
and a great deal of confusion has been caused 
by people forgetting that the word “ culture ” 
is used for two things—the “ process ” of 
cultivation, and the “ result ” of that process. 
Now it is quite true that “culture,” in the 
last and highest sense, is not within the reach 
of all our readers; but surely there is no 
reader who would say she cannot “ apply 
labour or other means ” to improve her 
intelligence, be it in ever so small a degree. 
It is better to cultivate a garden ever so little 
than to leave it a wilderness. 

Culture, looked upon as a process, may 
begin and go on almost indefinitely. Goethe 
well says— 

“Woe to every sort of culture which 
destroys the most effectual means of all time 
culture, and directs us to the end, instead of 
rendering us happy on the way.” 

In other words, it is foolish to strain 
miserably after “ culture for culture’s sake,” 
endeavouring to reach an impossible goal, and 
feeling discontented and wretched because it 
is too remote. The wise way is to do the 
best one can with the opportunities that lie 
within reach. Every girl who reads these 
pages can do something to render herself 
a little nearer her ideal of “ culture,” and 
in the subsequent papers we shall try to show 
her how she can best succeed. 

Lily Watson. 

(To he continued.) 
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CHRONICLES OF AN ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN RANCH. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OUK CllOlCIi 01- LAND FOR I.KMONS—THE PLANTING OF 
TJIE TREES—OUR REMOVAL TO THE BARN. 

Meanwhile we were furiously busy at the 
old search again. We were able to get more 
and fresh details about the whole business 
from a source which we knew to be perfectly 
reliable ; and as these facts were encouraging, 
we ]:)ickcd up heart again. The whole sur¬ 
rounding neighbourhood was driven over, 
generally with a pick and shovel in the buggy 
with which to make careful examination of the 
depth and kind of soil. 

There were plenty of ready-made ranches for 
sale, but they were never just what we wanted. 
So we resolved that if we bought anything, it 
should be untouched, uncleared land, on some 
of the foothills where we could get a broad 
and sweeping view of the splendid ranges of 
mountains. We would make our own ranch, 
planned after our own tastes, and, above all, 
we would build our own house. 

We had determined to plant lemons. They 
seemed to us to have many advantages over 
other fruits. The land which will produce 
fine lemons must necessarily be limited in 
area; it must be high enough to escape the 
frost. Lemons do not need the great heat 
which is needed to ripen oranges. They are 
gathered all the year round and will keep. 
Deciduous fruit ripens all at one time, and has 
to be gathered and sold at once, wdiich makes 
it necessary to engage outside labour. As all 
wages are very high, this is a heavy expense. 
Even if the fruit is dried, as in the case of 
])eaches, pears, prunes, apples, etc., for winter 
use, considerable work is involved, and as far 
as we can learn, yields only a small profit for 
this extra trouble. Lemons too, in America, 
are a daily necessity, not a luxury. Everyone 
uses them, and the drinking saloons alone 
require a constant supply. 

These were the piincipal reasons which 
decided our choice, and at last, after a wdiole 
year’s uncertainty, we found land in a position 
that we liked—good rich land, lying high, 
and in a most beautiful position, with a splen¬ 
did view of the distant mountains, the tops 
of five ranges standing up, one behind the 
other, and the different distances marked with 
exquisite softness of colouring. 

It was situated about fourteen miles from 
San Miguel, not out of reach of the cool 
breeze which blows from the sea all day and 
cveiy day during the summer. 

We w^ent many times to examine it, and 
finally the great decision was taken to buy 
thirty acres. At that time we found we could 
buy in this neighbourhood first-class citrus 
land, with water, at about one hundred dollars 
the acre. We knew there was no good land 
to be had for less. As a matter of fact, 
however, the first cost of land and water bears 
but a small proportion to the whole cost of 
the ranch up to the point of yielding returns. 

After our long time of anxious indecision. 


By MARGARET INNES. 

it was a relief to have something settled about 
the future, and to plan and work for the new 
home, although I must confess that, as long 
as no definite steps had been taken, I was 
conscious of a hope buried deep down out of 
sight, that it might be proved wisest for us to 
return to the dear old country. The home¬ 
sickness was such a hunger and pain. 

It was the month of June when we bought 
our land, and we were anxious to plant as 
many trees as possible without delay, for the 
later the summer, the drier the ground. 
Spring is, of course, the best time for planting, 
when the earth is in beautiful condition 
after the winter rains. But to wait till next 
spring seemed too great a loss of time. We 
were very proud of ourselves that we managed 
to get five hundred beautiful little lemon-trees 
planted before the end of July. 

Considering that the ground had to be 
cleared of bmsh and sumac and sage, then 
ploughed, and the water-pipes laid from the 
main in such a manner as to reach all over the 
ranch, and the position of the trees carefully 
measured (this last all the more difficult in our 
case, because the ground is up and down hill)— 
considering all this hard work, we had a right 
to some self-satisfaction. 

We were able to find a competent ranchman 
who lived quite conveniently near, for, until 
we had time to build, there was nowhere for 
him to sleep on the ranch, although, in some 
cases, the conveniences for these men are of 
the roughest. We heard from one man that, 
when he arrived at a new place and asked where 
he was to sleep, the “boss” stared at him a 
moment, then, giving a comprehensive glance 
round his enormous tract of land, said, “Well, 
if you can’t find a place to suit you in seven 
thousand acres, 1 guess I can’t help you ! ” 
However, I do not vouch for the truth of this, 
although sleeping out-of-doors in the summer 
months in this beautiful climate is no hardship. 

During this busy time, my husband and 
eldest boy drove out constantly to the ranch 
for a stay of three or four days at a time, 
returning home for a short rest at the little 
house in San ^liguel, then back again to the 
hard work of planting, etc. On these expe¬ 
ditions they started always very early in the 
morning, and took with them provisions and 
various odds and ends to give them some 
comfort in the tent in which they slept. 

We were feeling the urgent necessity for 
carrying through some plan that would enable 
us to settle at the ranch altogether with as little 
delay as possible. So we decided to have our 
barn built first and to live in this till the house 
should be finished. This we carried out, and it 
saved us much loss of time and vexation, both 
in building the house and in working the ranch. 

It was an exciting moment when the day 
arrived for us to move from our little house 
at San !Miguel to the barn at the ranch. A 
removal is a very different matter in this far¬ 
away corner from the same thing in any more 
settled part of the world. Looking back to 


the old life in the beloved old country, I find 
I have an almost sentimental regard for the 
strong, well-trained men who come and help 
so splendidly at such times. Here, where the 
rule of life is to help yourself in everything, 
one has to be thankful for the most casual, 
untrained assistance—very little of that too, 
and at a price that would make one open 
one’s eyes at home. 

We had two large waggons coupled together, 
the one behind being called a trailer, with si.x 
horses to pull the load; and our luggage, 
which included a large iron cooking-stove and 
a grand piano, was packed into these in a 
most casual fashion. They looked very top 
heavy when ready to start, and we knew the 
road to be terribly rough, full of “chuck 
holes ” and sudden lumps. However, we 
waved the men a- cheery farewell as they 
lumbered off, and then turned to gather up 
the numberless forgotten odds and ends and 
to pack them into the “ .Surrey,” which stood 
waiting for us. 

It looked like part of a gipsy procession 
when we had finished, and we rejoiced that 
our boys had gone with the waggons, for 
there seemed absolutely no room for anybody 
inside the “ Surrey.” Nevertheless, we wedged 
ourselves in somehow, my husband and I and 
the “ coloured lady ” whom I was taking out 
as cook, also two small dogs that had been 
added to the family. Then we also lumbered 
off, leaving with rather mixed feelings the little 
house where we had done our first housekeeping 
in California. 

About a month before this, after many 
experiments with horses we had bought a 
pair of greys, and now drove them out to the 
ranch, where they were to plough and cultivate 
and to serve as carriage horses when needed. 

The ordinary ranch horse is of a lighter 
build than his cousin the English farm horse, 
hping a strong dash of broncho mixed with 
his peasant blood, which makes him rather 
lively and very tough. 

Ours were called Dan and Joe. Joe was 
veiy gentle and willing, and Dan, who for 
some years had worked constantly with him, 
traded on his goodness and left always the 
greatest strain of everything to him. ITow- 
ever, generally they ran along together at a 
good pace and gave no trouble. 

This day we were obliged to go more slowly, 
as the “ Surrey ” was so heavily laden, and 
the rough country roads bumped and lurched 
us about so violently that it was difficult to 
keep ourselves and our bundles from being 
shot into the air. With all our care, a large 
and tempting piece of cheese, which had been 
added to the provisions as an afterthought, 
disappeared, and we spent some valuable time 
in turning back to hunt for it. 

We were anxious to reach the ranch as long 
before sunset as possible, for we knew it would 
not be easy work to get our little family settled 
in the barn. 

(To he co 7 itinue<^.) 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 



Fig. I. —Panel of 
corner clipboard de¬ 
corated in stencil¬ 
ling. The centre 
panel is founded on 
the iris., with the 
daisy at base.- 


ART IN THE 
HOUSE. 

PART in. 

TO Stencil in Oil 
Colours. 

Ordinary lube colours 
be used for stencil- 
our furniture mixed 
little copal varnish 
slightly thinned Y'ith 
Driers are ]:)ut up in 
under the names of 
r sugar of lead, and 
to mix a little with 
s as it makes them 
dry off quickly. The white 
.should be mixed up in a batch 
with the varnish, driers and 
turps, and be of the consistency 
of thick cream. Your tinting 
colours should be squeezed out 
on your palette so that you 
can readily mix up your tones. 

Stencil brushes are round 
and short in the hair, so that 
they present a flat surface on 
the stencil. You require three 
or four, two about an inch in 
diameter, one five-eighths and 
one three-eighths or a quarter 
of an inch. Two or three small 
Hat hog brushes for touching 
in ties and putting in particular 
parts of a stencil .should be 
handy. We will begin with the 
stiles of the door of chiffonier, 
which is decorated with the 
ornamental stencil B, Fig. i 
in first article. We put the 
corners in first and this corner 
I cut separately as I could not 
fit in the stencil I was using. 
Having done this see how your 
other stencil will work out, for 
it does not look workmanlike 
to start at the top and find 
that you have to end it with a 
different spacing to what you 
started with. If you begin in 
the centre of each stile and 
work to the corners j'ou will 
obtain a symmetrical result. 
Always remember to space out 
any })art of your work which is 
conspicuous, so that the stencil 
seems to just fit in the .space 
as though it were cut specially 
find it a good plan to have some pins 
handy, and just tap in a couple, one at each end 
of the stencil, to keep it from shifting while you 
rub on the colour. Both your hands are then at 
liberty. Or you can get a friend to hold the plate 
down on the wood, but the pinning does almost 
better. If you shift the stencil before you have 
knocked out the impression you will not get a 
sharp result. 

Having tinted your white to the desired tone 
spread a little of the colour on to your palette and 
knock your stencil brush on to this colour a few 
times, .so that the brush takes up .some of the 
colour, then begin by gently knocking the brush 
on to the wood over the cut-out portions until 
you have completely covered them with colour. 
Don’t try to do this too quickly. Proceed gently, 
getting the colour out of your brush by degi-ees, 
and take up the colour from the palette in the 
same gentle manner. The reason for this caution 
is that if you take up too much colour at a time in 
your brush and knock it violently on the stencil 
jolate, you will find when you lift up the same that 
the impression, instead of being sharp will be 
blobby at the edges through the colour having 
worked under the stencil. 

The art of stencilling is in getting sharp, clean 
impressions, and this can only come of care and 
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taking time. On no account get the colour too 
thin. It should be of such a consistency as will 
enable you to knock it out of the brush with 
slight exertion. If too stodgy thin it with a drop 
or two of turps and linseed oil, and then mix witli 
palette knife, but on no account get turps into 
the stencil brush or you will get very bad im¬ 
pressions, for the colour is sure then to run under 
the stencil. Therefore again I say, don’t hurr}-. 

I have said nothing yet as to the tones of 
colour to be used. This is a matter of taste, 
and is a most difficult subject to write about. 
Two artists will use the same colours, and yet 
one with an eye for colour will give us beautiful 
harmonies, and the other one wanting this 
delicacy of perception will give us crudity. 
Form in your mind some tone of colour sug¬ 
gested, say, by the warm mellow colours of 
autumn, the soberer russet and greys of the 
winter, or the light, fresh, delicate tints of 
spring, and carry these suggestions out in } Our 
decoration. The corner cupboard. Fig. i, we 
might tint in the russet tones, and you will 
find that such colours as raw sienna, raw umber, 
yellow ochre, terra verte, burnt sienna, chromes 
Nos. I and 2, Prussian blue, French ultramarine, 
and light red will supply you with a very varied 
palette. White tinted with yellow ochre, raw 
sienna or raw umber arc all good tones for 
stencilling in, and each of them can be mixed 
or toned with one of the others. The addition 
oi terra uerte or Prussian blue will give you 
soft tones of green. By using such a yellow 
as ochre to make greens you obtain softer, 
quieter tones than if you used chromes. Sup- 
})Ose you have small quantities of the above 
three tints mixed on your palette, you can 
take a little of one in your brush and knock 
that out on the stencil, and then a little of the 
next tint and knock that out, and so on with 
the third. In this way you get a variety of 
tints in the stencilled border and yet a cer¬ 
tain “ tone ” will run all through, which 
gives one a sense of harmony, and at the 
same time variety, and so lessens the hard 
mechanical look which stencilling in just one 
colour is apt to give. Then, too, when you 
have knocked out one impression before lifting 
off the stencil, you can take one of the hog 
hair brushes or the smallest stencil brush and 
put in the body and the portion of the wings 
around it of the butterflies B in the corner 
cupboard, Fig. i, in a little darker colour, say 
more raw umber or sienna. It is very little 
more trouble and gi*eatly adds to the general 
efl'ect to give these accents. The idea is to 
make the butterflies come off' the web, so 
keep the web lighter and the insects darker. 


How TO Get On. 

When Lord Esher took leave of the Bench 
and Bar recently, he made a noteworthy 
utterance, which has an interest for all young 
people, even though they are not lawyers or 
ever likely to be. 

This eminent judge, who has sat on the 
iudicial bench with great distinction for 
twenty-nine years, told his hearers that 
resoluteness of purpose had been the secret of 
his success. 

“What I will say to all of you,” he 
remarked, “ is this. I became a judge 
because I had made up my mind and will, 
from the beginning, that I would be a judge. 
Do not suppose I had no checks, and that 
there were not occasional times when it 
appeared that one was being passed over. I 
said, ‘ Never mind the checks ; I will go on, 
and I will get to the top, if it is possible to 
do it! ’ I recomrhend that to you all.” 


In the border B, Fig. i, in first article the 
flowers might be touched in to bring them ofl' 
the lines of the background. 

The pattern on the spaces surrounding the 
door A, Fig. i, can still be in the same tones, 
varied as I have suggested, but the panels of 
the doors being themselves more naturalesque, 
might be a little more positive in colouring, 

i.e., the leaves and grass can be put in, in 
quiet, soft tones of green, while the flowers 
could be in lemon chrome and white or bluish 
purple made of rose madder and French blue 
or Indian red and Prussian blue lightened 
with white, but don’t make the colouring too 
bright, so that it is in too strong contrast to 
the stiles. Greens made of blue and chrome 
are much cruder than if you use yellow ochre 
or raw sienna. Going back now to the 
colouring of the chiffonier Fig. i (p. 13) in first 
article. The plinth or bottom D can be in 
low-toned greens, not too dark but darker 
than the leaves in the panels, while the daisies 
can be in grey made of white, raw umber, 
and a touch of blue, with centres in yellow. 
Stencil the flowers first and then with a small 
brush put in the yellow centres. A slight 
touch of pink at the edges of the daisies might 
look well, effected by using a small hog brush 
and a little rose madder. The leaves around 
the column keep in the quiet greens used in 
plinth D. The back of the upper part of 
chiffonier, Fig. 2, with its shelf can be treated 
like the panels in colouring, and the festoon 
above the shelf can have the flowers in the 
grey and the leaves in russet not too dark, 
and the ribbon in pale blue. As you have a 
white surface to decorate, be careful not to get 
your colouring too strong. Use plenty of white 
with all your colours, for you will find that 
delicate tunes are much pleasanter to live with 
than heavy ones. A little of the pure colours 
from the tubes will tint a lot of white, so the 
colours will not be a great expense. Buy the 
flake white in half-pound tubes for cheapness. 

In arranging stencils act somewhat on the 
plan I have observed, which is to keep the 
more naturalesque stencils for such places as 
panels or other flat, broad surfaces, and as a 
framing to them the more ornamental pat¬ 
terns, to contrast with the natural ones. The 
butterfly border on the stiles of the corner 
cupboard B, Fig. i, is a good foil to the iris 
panel, just as the border B, Fig. i, is a good 
foil to the daisy panel in the chiffonier. 

The conventional gmss seemed a suitable 
pattern for the plinth, and such a purely 
ornamental design as a festoon not inap})ro- 
priate to the shaped top. 


VARIETIES. 

Sl'CH is Fame. 

The great Napoleon, more than a year 
after he had become Emperor, tried to find 
out if there was anyone in France who had 
never heard of him. 

It was not long before he discovered a 
wood-cutter at Montmartre within the walls 
of Paris, to whom the name of Napoleon was 
quite unknown, and, more than that, the man 
was ignorant of the Revolution and had no 
knowledge of the fact that Louis XVI. was 
dead. 

Another anecdote showing equally well that 
the trumpet of fame does not reach the ears 
of everybody was told by IMr. Roebuck in 
the course of a speech made at Salisbury in 
1852. He told his audience that when he men¬ 
tioned the recent death of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington to a “ shrewd Hampshire labourer,” 
the man replied— 

“ I be very sorry for he. But who was he ? ” 


I have mentioned before that great variety 
can be obtained by combining portions of 
different stencils. The plinth D, Fig. i, of 
chiffonier, for instance, is a combination of 
two, the flowers being from one and the grass 
itself from another. The butterfly and sprig 
running border. Fig. i, in second article, I 
have shown in variation, and the border in 
corner cupboard. A, Fig. i, is made by taking 
the sprig portion only and putting the root in 
between each impression. When you want 
only a portion of a stencil cover over the rest 
with paper, so that you do not get an impres¬ 
sion of a part you do 7 ior require. 

Some colours are very fugitive such as 
indigo, crimson lake, yellow lake, etc.; but the 
colours I have mentioned may be relied upon 
for permanency. 

When the stencilling is thoroughly dry it 
will preseive the work to give it a coat of white 
hard varnish. Apply this freely with a flat hog 
brush (or regular varnish brush), seeing that you 
miss no portion of the surface. Keep it from 
the dust until dry and you will have a pretty 
and useful article of furniture. Of course you 
may have some other article to do up than the 
chiffonier I have sketched, which I took simply 
because it was to my hand, but you can easily 
apply these hints to your own necessities. 

When your stencils are done with you wash 
them thoroughly in turpentine, both back and 
front, and dry them and put them away, keep¬ 
ing them flat. 

While you are using your stencils wijie the 
back after each impression, so that if any 
colour has worked there you can remove it. 
Have an old board and some newspaper to lay 
the stencil on when you clean it. 

With the batch of stencils given with these 
articles endless variations and combinations 
are possible. Many of the patterns too could 
be easily adapted for needlework ; in fiict, you 
have only to lightly stencil your material in 
water colour and work over the impressions. 
Use Chinese white if a dark textile, and lamp 
black and Chinese white if a light one. 

Though I have advised white paint for these 
two articles of furniture, there is no reason why 
you shouldn’t try dark ones. Stencilling is 
very effective on dark paint, and a cabinet or 
cupboard painted a dark brownish green would 
look well with stencilling in shades of old 
gold. To get a rich colour the final coat must 
have very little white with it. For a brownish 
green use burnt sienna, black, deep chrome, 
and touch of Prussian blue, with only enough 
white to make it light enough. 

Fred Miller. 


Kindness and Courage. 

Life is mostly froth and bubble. 

Two things stand like stone : 
Kindness in another’s trouble. 

Courage in your own. 

A Real Friend. —Account her your real 
friend who desires your good rather than your 
good-will. 


Answer to Triple Acrostic (p. 63). 
{Extra Christmas Fa?-t.) 

1. E ver G ree N 

2. L E A 

3. I st H mi A 

4. S o 1 A nu M 

5. H u Z z A 

6. A nd I ro N 

Elisha—Gehazi—Naaman. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


“OUR HERO.” 

P>Y AGNES GIRERNE, Author of “Sun, Moon and Stars,” “The Girl at the Dower House,” etc. 


CPIAPTER XV. 

I'KOM OVER THE WATER. 

Lucille, turning to go, made a little 
sign to Roy to follow her. Ivor opened 
the door, moving mechanically, as if 
his mind were far away ; and Roy, with 
a show of reluctance, went in her rear. 

“ But, Mademoiselle, I \vant to know 
about them all at home. Molly most! 
And Den can tell me.” 

“Yes; soon. But would you not 
leave Monsieur to read his letter in 
peace ? Would not that be kind ? ” 

“ Are you more sorry for Den than for 
the rest of us?” demanded Roy, his 
frank grey eyes looking Lucille in the 
face somewhat laughingly. The ques¬ 
tion took her by surprise ; and after¬ 
wards she recurred to it, wondering at the 
boy’s unconscious penetration. At the 
moment she met his glance readily 
enough. 

“ I do not know. I am sorry for you 
all. But Captain Ivor—yes, perhaps 
most. I am not sure. He is more 
changed by his imprisonment than any. 
Cannot you perceive ? Afa/s non —you 
are a boy—you do not look.” 

“1 do, though,” protested the injured 
Roy. “ That was why I wouldn’t go 
on playing chess. And then for you to 
say that I don’t look. But I can’t see 
that Den is changed—not a scrap. 
What do you mean ? tie’s the best old 
fellow that ever lived—just as he always 
was, you know.” 

“ Old ! ” repeated Lucille, with a lift¬ 
ing of her eyebrows. 

“ 0, that’s only—that means nothing. 
At least, it means that I like him better 
than anybody else—except Molly. No, 
he isn’t old really, of course—he was 
twenty-five his last birthday.” Roy 
laughed to himself. 

“ Something that you find amusing, 
Roy!” 

“It’s only the letter. Do you know, 
that’s from the girl he is going to 
marry some day. It’s from Polly.” 

“ Oui.” Lucille had already conjec¬ 
tured as much. “ Mademoiselle Pol-ly. 
C’est un peu drble, ce nom-la.” 

“ But ’tis not Mademoiselle Po-lee. 
’Tis just Polly. You do say names so 
drolly—so French 1 Den says I’m not to 
cure you of talking as you do, because 
Tis pretty. But her name really and 
truly isn’t Polly. She is Mary Keene— 
only no one ever calls her Mary.” 

“Mademoiselle Marie Keene—ah, 
oui. And is this Mademoiselle Keene 
prett)^—gentille ? ” 

“ 1 should just think she was. The 
prettiest girl that ever was,” declared 
Roy. “Though I like Molly best, you 
know, and she’s not pretty. But Polly’s 
nice, too. May I go back now ? Den 
has had lots of time.” 

“I would wait — ten minutes—why 
not ? You have not yet unpacked for 
monsieur.” 

Roy murmured one impatient ‘ ‘ Bother I 
Plague take it!” and then his face 
cleared, and he complied. Ivor did not 
know how much he ow 'd to Lucille, 


in being thus left to the undisturbed 
enjoyment of his letter. 

He forgot all about both Lucille and 
Roy, when once he had it in possession. 
The very touch of that thick paper, with 
its red seals, did him good. As he un¬ 
folded it, the weight on his brain 
lessened, and sight became more clear. 
If Polly only wrote to say that she was 
growing tired of waiting and could not 
promise to wait indefinitely, still even 
that would be better than not hearing at 
all—even to know the worst at once 
would be better than absolute uncer¬ 
tainty. And meanwhile it was her own 
handwriting. 

There was one sheet, square-shaped, 
written well over. Polly’s letter came 
first, and another from somebody else 
followed it. Ivor did not trouble him¬ 
self as to the authorship of the second, 
till he had read through the first. Fie 
scarcely vouchsafed it a glance. 

The early part of Polly’s effusion, 
which bore "a date many weeks old, was 
written in a strain of studied archness 
and badinage, such as in those days 
was greatly affected by young ladies. 
Towards the end a little peep into 
Polly’s heart was permitted. She had 
apparently just received one of Ivor’s 
many epistles, the greater number of 
which never reached their destination. 

“Bath. November 7, 1803. 
“My dear Captain Ivor, —So you 
consider that I have been too slow in 
writing to you, and you make complaint 
that I leave you too long without Letters. 
But how know you that I have not sent 
at least one for every single one of yours 
to me ? In truth, I cannot boast of any 
vast correspondence on yoicr side, my 
dear Sir, since the letter which is now 

arriv’d is but the second in-O in 

quite an interminable length of time. 
And were it not that I have an exceed¬ 
ing Aversion to the writing of Letters, as 
indeed you ought to be aware, since I 
am sure I have told you as much, I 
might Regrets at hearing so seldom 
—but that it means the less toil on my 
part, you understand. If it were not 
that in your last you give a delicate 
hint that Silence on my part might be 
construed to mean something of the 
Nature of Indifference, why even now I 
should be greatly disposed to indulge 
my Dislike to driving the Quill, and wait 
till another day. 

“ But since doubtless you will expect 
to hear, and since we never may know 
which letters have gone astray, I will 
so far overcome my inclinations—or 
my /T^Ainclinations—as to sit down and 
endeavour to entertain you with the 
best of Bath News. 

“ My letter which was writ from Sand- 
gate you have, I trust, already received, 
and thus you know all about the scare 
which took place, when the French fleet 
was descried by somebody of not very 
good sight—or so I suppose !—and when 
signals went wrong, and the Soldiers 
and Sea-fencibles and Volunteers were 
all called out, and when General Moore 


galloped the whole distance from Dunge- 
ness Point to be in time, and when Mrs. 
Bryce’s heart failed her. But not 
Folly's, Captain Ivor—of that you may 
be sure ! For Polly is to be one day 
the wife of a soldier ! And also Polly 
knew that, if she were to be taken 
prisoner, as Mrs. Bryce dolefully fore¬ 
told, why—why—that might mean that 
she could hope to be sent to where 
Somebody is, whom she would not be 
greatly sorry to see once again. 

“Mrs. Bryce insisted on coming 
hither in hot haste, lest Napoleon 
should please to land at Sandgate, 
where General Moore \vaited to receive 
him ; and now she is in doubt what to 
do next, since some think London is the 
safer place to be in. But General 
Moore does not now think that Napo¬ 
leon will make any effort till spring, 
since any day winter storms in the 
Channel may begin ; and Jack scorns 
the notion that, when he does come, he 
will overadvance beyond the sea-beach. 
’Tis said that, if Mr. Pitt comes into 
power again, he will speedily start some 
new ideas for our Preservation ; and my 
Grandmamma says, therefore, that we 
may not start any new expenses till we 
know to what length Taxation will allow 
us to run. But for which I wanted much 
a new frock. 

“ Last week I was in Bristol for three 
days, with our Grandmother’s old 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Graham. I was 
asked to a dance with them, and I went, 
but without the smallest idea of 
dancing, having been assured that 
beaux were scarce, and strangers seldom 
asked. So I determined to enjoy seeing 
others more fortunate, and to pass a 
quiet stupid evening, meditating on an 
absent Somebody—can you by any pos¬ 
sibility guess Whom, my dear Sir ? 

“ But matters turned out otherwise. 

I had entered the room only a few 
minutes, when a most genteel hand¬ 
some young Man advanced, and with 
such sort of speeches as 3mu all make 
solicited the honour of my hand. To 
tell you the honest and plain truth, I 
had seen him before, and I therefore 
graciously assented. I left the ladies 
that accompanied me—Mrs. Graham 
and Mrs. Graham’s sister—to look out 
for themselves ; and I began thereupon 
to enjoy myself. Now, if you want to 
know his name, you must wait till I 
choose to tell you. He contributed to 
my passing a very agreeable evening; 
and so far I am obliged to him, for he 
knew many who were present, and he 
took good care that I should be in no 
lack of partners ; but whether I ever see 
him again does not seem to be of any 
sort of consequence. Everyone was 
astonished at my great good luck in 
dancing, for the Gentlemen were, as 
usual, idle. There were some sad Cox¬ 
combs present, I regret to say, v/ho 
found it too much exertion even to come 
forward and shawl a lady, when she 
was departing. But I forget—I am 
writing to one who knows not the 
meaning of the word ‘ trouble,’ and who 
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would never leave any woman, not if she 
were the least Bewitching of her Sex, to 
stand neglected, if he could put mat¬ 
ters right. So you see, my dear Sir, 
what my opinion of you is. 

“ Having related thus much, I really 
am bound to go farther, and to inform 
you that the young man’s name was 
Albert Peirce, that he is a nephew of 
the good Admiral, that he is an 
officer in His Majesty’s Army, and that 
I saw him at Sandgate, the evening 
before our great scare about the 
Invasion. After all his civilities in the 
way of getting me Partners, he also 
handed me down to the vastly elegant 
Supper, which was provided ; and by that 
time, there’s no doubt, 1 needed it. 

“ You may perhaps he thinking that 
I do very well without you, on the whole ; 
yet I cannot say that I do not miss my 
absent friend. Indeed I do, and my 
Spirits are lower since you went away. 
’Tis said too that my Roses are much 
diminished, and that I must e’en take to 
the use of Painting and Cosmetics, if I 
would preserve my charms; but this, 1 
confess, I am loath to do. So come 
home again, my dear Denham, I entreat 
of you, as soon as ever 3^ou may, for in 
truth I am longing to see you again. Is 
there no Exchange of Prisoners ever to 
be brought about by the two Govern¬ 
ments ? The present state of things is 
sad and dolorous for so many. I think 
of sending this letter to your old address 
in Paris, in a cover addressed to M. de 
Bertrand, who so kindly took in Roy, 
when he had the Small-pox. It appears 
that few letters which are posted, arrive 
safely ; and ’tis at least worth while to 
try this mode. And now I must write 
no more, for my Grandmother craves a 
part of the sheet for a letter on her own 
behalf, that she may give suitable par¬ 
ticulars about Molly, who begs me to 
send her Duty to her Parents, and her 
Love to Roy. I have begged only that 
the Letter may be writ to yourself, that 
so the whole sheet may be yours. 

“So at present no more, from 
“ Yours faithfully and Till Death, 

“ Polly Keene.” 

Denham held the signature to his 
lips. Would he ever again be tempted 
to doubt sweet Polly’s constancy ? 

The letter following, on the last page, 
was much shorter and different in style. 
Mrs. Fairbank wrote— 

“My dear Captain Ivor, —I am 
desirous to let Colonel Baron and his 
wife know that Molly is in good health, 
and Behaves herself as she ought. I 
have therefore requested the use of one 
page in Polly’s letter, since she assures 
me that she has nought else to say that 
is of great Importance. You will dout- 
less kindly give my message to Colonel 
and Mrs. Baron. 

“ I am greatly Indebted to Colonel 
Baron for the money which has been 
sent to me by his Bankers regularly, in 
conformity with his orders given many 
months ago. Expenses are increasingly 
heavy, as Prices continue steadily to 
arise, in consequence of the long-con¬ 
tinued Wars ; and I shou’d find it tru’ly 
difficult to manage, as things are now, 
but for his Seasonable and generous 


Help. I am thankful to have it in my 
power to do all that is needed for Molly, 
and the help to myself is not small. 
Bread and every necessary are rising. 

“ Molly has a Governess who comes 
in every day ; and I am pleased to be 
able to report that she makes good ad¬ 
vance in her Study’s, as much as one 
cou’d expect. The young Governess is 
of French Extraction, her father having 
lost his life in the French Revolution, 
and her mother having fled with this 
daughter to England. She will there¬ 
fore be able to impart to Molly the 
correct Pronunciation of French terms, 
which few Britishers manage to Acquire. 
Molly is growing fast, and though she 
will never be handsome, she is gaining 
a Pleasing expression of countenance ; 
her manners are Genteel; and she be¬ 
haves with Candour and Propriety. 

“ Serious fears have been Entertain’d 
of a French Invasion of this Country, 
but I trust, thro’ the Mercy of God, that 
the danger is averted for this autumn. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bryce have fled to Bath 
for greater Safety, in accordance with 
ray Advice ; and indeed I was heartily 
glad when Polly had left Sandgate. If 
the french Army shou’d land, and 
shou’d advance to Lon", God forbid 
they shou’d molest the good Citizens, 
who I hope will be enabled to drive the 
french by thousands into old Thames.* 
People seem now, however, greatly to 
relax in their fears. 

“You will dou’tless be glad to hear 
that Polly is well, though she has not 
quite her usual bloom. Indeed, I am 
convinc’d that she has suffered greatl}^ 
from your prolonged Absence, although, 
having a high Spirit, she does not 
readily betray her feelings. 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir, 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ C. Fairbank.” 

“Den, is it from Polly?” cried Roy, 
bursting into the room. 

“ Yes. And Molly is quite well, and 
sends you her love. Come, we must tell 
your mother that I have heard.” 

“ I’ve done your unpacking. Made¬ 
moiselle wouldn’t let me stay. She 
said I ought to leave you to read your 
letter in peace.” 

“ Rather hard upon you, eh ?” sug¬ 
gested Ivor. “Come along!” and 
Roy, forgetting all else, sent a shout in 
advance to prepare his mother for what 
was coming. 

They had to make the most of this 
letter. None could guess how long a 
time might pass before they would hear 
again. Every detail was eagerly dwelt 
upon, and on the whole Polly’s report was 
counted satisfactory. Naturally it awoke 
fresh memories, fresh regrets, fresh 
longings ; yet Denham at least seemed 
the better for his “medicine.” The 
look of weight and strain was gone from 
his face next morning, and he appeared 
to be in much his usual spirits, when he 
proposed a walk with Roy to explore 
the neighbourhood. He and the 
Colonel had just returned from apjtel; 
all detenus and prisoners having at 
stated intervals to report themselves at 
the malso 7 i de ville. 


* See footnote, p. 162. 


“ Will you have to sign your names 
every day?” Mrs. Baron asked, on 
hearing particulars. 

“ At present, no. Den and I and a 
few others are excused from doing so 
more often than once in five days. But 
the greater number have to show them¬ 
selves every day—unless they can send 
a medical certificate, forbidding them 
to go out, on account of illness.” 

“ Remedy worse than disease,” mur¬ 
mured Ivor. 

“ And if one stays away, without 
sending such a certificate, the gen¬ 
darmes promptly make their appear¬ 
ance, expecting a fee for the trouble.” 

“ How much ? ” 

“Three francs—so I am told.” 

“ What a shame ! ” 

“General Roussel does not seem to 
be a bad sort, of fellow. Civil enough. 
But they mean to be strict.” 

“ Good many escapes of late, sir.” 

“Why, Den—escapes when they’ve 
given their parole I ” cried Roy. 

“ No ; only when they have not given 
their parole. That makes all the 
difference.” 

“And may you and papa go wher¬ 
ever you like ? ” 

“ Within stiff limits. Five miles from 
the town—no more without leave.” 

“ I foresee that we shall have to 
pay pretty liberally for that leave,” 
added the Colonel. 

“ Did you see many friends there, 
George ? ’ ’ 

“ A good many coming and going. 
All of course who were at b'ontainebleau 
are here, and numbers from Valen¬ 
ciennes and Brussels. We came across 
Mr. Kinsland, and General Cunning¬ 
ham and Welby, Greville, Franklyn and 
others.” 

“Den, I say, do come along,” urged 
Roy, who had already been for a run, but 
who greatly preferred a companion. 

“ All right—if you don’t mind paying 
a call by the way.” 

Roy declared himself ready for any¬ 
thing, and they went first toward the 
lower part of the town, on a level with 
the river. Roy, full as usual of ideas 
and talk, poured out for his companion’s 
edification some items of information, 
which he had gained from Mademoiselle 
de St. Roques. 

“ She says Verdun is an awfully old 
place—goes back to almost the days of 
Charlemagne. When did Charlemagne 
live ? And only a little while ago it 
was a French border town—frontier 
town, I mean—but it isn’t now, because 
Napoleon has conquered such a lot of 
Europe. And do you know, the 
Prussians took it from France only just 
a few years ago, after quite: a short siege. 
And the French Governor killed himself.” 

“ Saved Napoleon the trouble, 1 
suppose.” 

“ Does Napoleon kill his generals 
when they are beaten ? Oh, let’s go up 
on the ramparts ! Look, there are trees 
all along, just like a boulevard. Made¬ 
moiselle says the ramparts are three 
miles long. Are they, do you think ? 
What is the business you have to do 
on the way ? Are you going to see 
somebody ? ” 

{To he contimted.) 
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SONG. 


By L. G. MOBERLY. 



If only I might hear the larks again 
Upon the downs in spring, 

And linger in the copses, as of yore. 
To hear the thrushes sing. 


If I might see again the wide clear sky 
That stoops to meet the hills, 

And catch the golden gleam of sun that lies 
Upon the daffodils, 


And watch, just once ag-ain, the shadows pass 
Across the uplands sweet. 

And feel the spring)' sweetness of the grass 
Growing beneath my feet; 


I think that I could learn at last to bear 
My life in this great town ; 

If I might feel Spring’s breath again —and hear 


THE RULING PASSION. 


CHAPTER I. 

Among the crowd in the top gallery at St. 
James’s Hall was one very remarkable figure 
who was an object of speculation to most of 
his fellow-listeners at the Monday Popular 
Concerts. He was a regular and unfailing 
attendant for many, many years, but not very 
long ago he disappeared suddenly in the 
middle of the season, and his place knew him 
no more. 

lie was an old man, apparently between 
seventy and eighty, very tall, thin almost to 
emaciation, with a magnihcent head, white 
hair that was still thick and rather long, a 
short white beard and moustache, a fine 
straight nose, and very sad, kindly grey eyes. 
His hands, though old and shrunken, with 
their veins standing out in relief, were well 
shaped, and still had the trained, capable 
look that only those people possess who, 
having been taught to use and develoj:) the 
muscles of their hands while young, keep 
them in constant use and practice afterwards. 

That he was very poor was certain, for year 
by year he appeared in the same clothes. A 
very old, threadbare, but well-brushed Inver¬ 
ness cape, a white woollen comforter, and a 
soft felt hat that had once been black, but 


was now of the indescribable greenish-brown 
tint that black hats assume in their last stages 
of existence. He also wore grey cloth gloves 
and carried a thick blackthorn walking-stick 
with a knob handle. 

He came alone to the concerts and sat on 
the extreme right-hand of the gallery, close 
against the wall, in the third row from the 
front. Sometimes he was joined by a young 
man, who was the only person he was ever 
seen to converse with at length, though he 
would answer politely any chance question 
about the music or the artists, on both of 
which subjects he appeared to have consider¬ 
able knowledge. 

His English was perfect and fluent, but the 
impression prevailed in the galleiy that he 
was foreign. 

One Monday evening a few years ago he 
came to the gallery at seven o’clock and took 
his usual place. It happened to be the first 
appearance of Joachim that season, and it 
was not unreasonable to suppose that thete 
might be a crowd. The old gentleman 
looked round anxiously as each new-comer 
opened the door, fearing evidently that some 
stranger would take the seat next him. His 
fears, however, were vain ones on that night, 
and at about twenty minutes before eight. 


looking round as the door o]Dened, his face 
lighted up with joy as his friend, a rather 
good-looking, dark young man, pushed his 
way across the gallery to his side. 

“ Dear Professor Crowitzski,” he said 
aftectionately, “I am sorry to be so late. I 
knew you would be anxious, but I have come 
straight from Grignoletti’s house in the 
Avenue Road.” 

“ My dear boy—my dear boy,” returned 
the old man tremulously, “ I have been 
anxious about you for several reasons. I 
have thought much about your interview with 
Giignoletti and its possible result, and I also 
began to fear you- would not get here in time 
to hear the Brahms Sextett, which is placed 
first upon the programme to-night. I would 
not have you miss it if you could possibly help 
it; you should hear Brahms as often as you 
can. Do not neglect the other masters 
of course. Hear and study the works of all; 
but especially those of that great trinity, 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms. Now, however, 
tell me about yourself. Did Grignoletti hold 
out any hope to you ? ” 

“ Indeed he did,” said the young man, 
“ almost too much, for I do not quite see how 
the hope is to be realised. He spoke in high 
terms of my voice, said I had a career before 
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me, and advised my entering^ the Royal 
Academy at once, saying he should not let 
me study with anyone but himself.” 

“That is a high compliment,” said the 
Professor. “ Grignoletti is the finest teacher 
of singing in London. Moreover, he is a 
true artist and an honest man. He will say 
nothing to you he does not mean. But tell 
me what difficulties stand in your way.” 

Herbert Maxwell sighed. It was so hard 
to see the bright pathway of his highest 
M'ishes shining in the distance, and to realise 
that between him and the beginning of it lay 
a dark stream that could only be crossed by 
means of golden stepping-stones. 

“I’m afraid money is the chief difficulty,” 
he said rather sadly. “The Academy fees 
are ten pounds a term. The half-term exam¬ 
ination is next IMonday, and I have not the 
means of raising five pounds. You know my 
mother and I depend entirely on my weekly 
wage, and it is not a very large one.” 

“ I know—I know,” replied the old man ; 
“ but supposing this amount could be found, 
how would you support your mother and 
yourself when you give up your present 
work ? If you mean to adopt singing as your 
profession, you must give your whole time to 
the study of music.” 

“ It was in that matter that Grignoletti 
showed himself so very kind,” said Herbert. 
“ He asked me how I lived, and promised, if 
I were admitted to the Academy, he would 
find work for me by which I could earn at 
least as much as I do now, and which 
would also increase my musical knowledge. 
He-” 

A sudden storm of applause iutermpted 
him, in which he joined vigorously, as Joa¬ 
chim, followed by the other artists, emerged 
from the curious little well at the end of the 
jdatform, where those of the players and 
singers who are not performing assemble to 
listen to those who are, sitting on the stairs 
or on the settee just inside. 

Nothing more was said by the old Professor 
or Herbert himself on the subject of his 
musical education. The concert absorbed 
them both entirely, and in the intervals 
between each item on the programme no 
other subject was discussed by them but the 
music and the performers. 

It was a shorter concert than usual, and as 
they were slowly making for the door with 
the rest of the crowd, the old man said to his 
young friend, “Can you come home with me 
to-night, my dear boy ? I have something 
more to say to you, and I cannot say it here. 
I do not think it will make you very late.” 

“I shall be very glad to,” replied Herbert, 
“ and very glad to hear anything from you. 
You are the only person in the world to 
whom I can go for advice about music. It is 
very good of you to take so much interest in 
me.” 

At Piccadilly Circus they got into that red 
omnibus which is affectionately called by 
those who use it constantly “ The Kennington 
Lobster,” and travelled over Westmir ster 
Bridge some little distance down the wide 
Kennington Road. 

“ Green Street,” said the Professor after a 
time, and the conductor stopped the omnibus 
almost immediately. 

They got down and turned into a little 
street on the right-hand of the main road; 
one of those streets still to be found here and 
there in some of the older parts of London, 
though they are fast being swept away by the 
remorseless builder to make room for the huge 
])iles of model dwellings that are springing up 
on every side. 

It was a naiTow street of small but still re¬ 
spectable-looking houses, not detached. Each 
had a tiny square of garden in front of its one 
window, and a path of flagstones led from the 
gate to the front door. 


The old man stopped at No. 9, opened the 
door with a latch-key, and led the way up a 
narrow staircase to the second floor. 

“Wait a moment till we have a light,” he 
said; “you may fall over something in my 
tiny room.” 

It was a tiny room indeed that Herbert 
found himself in when the Professor had 
lighted the lamp, and, as might have been 
expected, not a luxurious one; but it was as 
neatly arranged as a ship’s cabin, and every¬ 
thing was scrupulously clean. 

On one side of the room stood a very 
narrow bed covered with a ])atchwork quilt, 
at its foot a tiny square washstand of painted 
deal. An old-fashioned mahogany chest of 
drawers piled high with books, a small deal 
table in the middle of the room, an old 
stuffed chair by the fireplace, and a low 
wooden one by the head of the bed completed 
the tale of furniture, with the exception of—a 
piano! 

It was of the small, old-fashioned, cottage 
kind, with a square lid and faded green silk 
fluting for its front. It looked thin and worn 
like its master ; but there it was. It proved, 
too, that its owner must be a musician, for 
there was nothing on the top of it. There 
was not much room anywhere, save on the 
little table, to put anything down ; but the 
Professor would have been horrified at the 
idea of using the piano as a resting-place for 
anything. He would not even let Herbert 
put his hat on it. 

“ I should like to hear you sing,” he said, 
going to a large square pile of something by 
the piano covered Avith an old cloth. “Do 
you know the ‘ Elijah ’ ? ” He lifted the 
cloth as he spoke and disclosed a quantity of 
music; sheet music, loose and bound, and 
scores of many famous works—all old, all 
worn, but still his treasures. He picked out 
a vocal score of the “ Elijah ” and put it on 
the ])iano desk. 

“Yes,” said Herbert. “Shall I try ‘If 
Avith all your hearts ’” 

The old man nodded Avith a smile, and, 
sitting doAvn on the crazy music stool, laid his 
aged hands upon the aged keys. 

It needed but tAvo bars to show Herbert 
that his old friend Avas a real artist. The 
piano’s tone Avas like a tone ghost ; but it Avas 
in perfect tune. The Professor saAV to that 
himself. And his touch seemed so to caress 
the yelloAv keys that they gave him the very 
best they still had in them. 

As the song proceeded, the old gentleman 
smiled and nodded gently to himself, as if he, 
too, Avere pleased and satisfied Avith A\diat he 
heard. He had good reason. lierbert’s voice 
Avas of that rare delicious quality given perhaps 
to one singer in a generation. Full, rich, 
intensely sympathetic, Avithout a trace of that 
metallic hardness in the upper notes so often 
found in tenor voices. He sang the great 
solo AA'ith the utmost simplicity, but Avith a 
beauty of expression that Avould have gone 
straight to the heart of any audience, musical 
or unmusical. 

“My boy, you have a gift—a great gift,” 
said the Professor solemnly at the end. “ See 
that you use it Avell. You may, if you choose, 
be one of the singers of the Avorld ; but it Avill 
mean more than three years at the Academy, 
and then to sing at ballad concerts. Aim at 
the highest, and make up your mind that it 
must be your life work. You must let me 
help you jmt your foot on the loAvest rung 
of the ladder. You can climb yourself 
aftenvards.” 

He Avent to the bed and drew from under¬ 
neath it a small old-fashioned box covered 
Avith skin Avith the hair on and studded with 
brass nails. This he unlocked, and took from 
it a small yellow canvas bag. 

“I have here,” he said, “a kind of nest 
egg Avhich I have managed to put by from 


time to time out of my little income. It is 
the exact sum you need just now, and you 
must pay your first fees with it.” 

“My dear Professor,” stammered Herbert, 
completely taken aback, “indeed, I cannot! 
I should never forgive myself for taking money 
that you might possibly Avant for all sorts of 
things before I had a chance of paying it back 
again I ” 

“Nonsense!” replied the old man, rather 
sternly. “You must take it! I Avill have it 
so. I should never forgive myself if I allowed 
your young life and precious talent to be 
Avasted because you Avere in Avant of Avhat I 
had lying idle ! You can repay me some day 
when you can spare it.” 

“ But Avhat Avill you do in the meantime ? ” 
asked the young man rather diflidenlly, for he 
felt a delicacy about inquiring too closely into 
the old man’s circumstances. 

“My dividend falls due to-morroAV,” Avas 
the reply. “ There is not the smallest reason 
for your refusing to take this. Go home to 
your mother, tell her eveiything is decided, 
and take care of your voice for the next Aveek. 
Shall you be at the concert next Monday ? 
Perhaps not, if you are kept late at your 
Avoik. If I do not see you there, Avill you 
come here the next day and tell me about 
it all ? ” 

His young friend promised this gladly ; and 
in order to cut short his expressions of thanks, 
the Professor took up the lamp and lighted 
him downstairs, giving him a last Avarning 
against taking cold or overtiring his throat as 
he let him out. 

“He is a good boy,” he said to himself as 
he Avent back to his little room. “ I am very 
glad I Avas able to do it. It is for the young 
ones to carry on the world. AVe old ones aaLo 
have served our time must stand by and 
encourage the others.” 

He set about preparing liis frugal supper— 
a small loaf and a pennyworth of milk, Avhich 
he took from a cupboard in one corner of the 
room. He put the milk into a tiny tin 
saucepan, and, as of course there Avas no fire 
in the grate, he lighted a little spirit lamp, set 
the saucepan over the flame, and sat doAvn to 
Avatch till it boiled. 

His mind Avas still running on Herbert 
MaxAvell and his probable career, and from 
that it Avandered back to his own young days. 
Gradually he seemed to live through the 
Avhole of his past life. He recalled the early 
home life in the comfortable house at 
Clapham ; his kind Polish parents Avho had 
been driven like so many others from their 
OAvn country; his childish passion for music 
Avhich had caused him so often to be laughed 
at by his English schoolfelloAvs, and the 
decision of his parents that he should ado]:)t 
it as a profession. Then came those happy 
student days at Leipzig, Avith the groAving 
consciousness of his OAvn poAA^ers and the 
encouragement of his teachers and fellow 
students, his debta at the Gewandhaus, Avith 
the applause and laurel AAueaths, succeeded 
by his first concert tour in Germany. He 
remembered his return home, to his parents’ 
joy, and his success in London as a player and 
teacher, Avith constant tours on the Continent, 
during one of Avhich he met that lovely girl 
he aftenvards Avooed and Avon, to spend those 
feAv happy years Avith him till her sudden death 
abroad. 

Then folloAved a ghastly blank, with isolated 
memones of being in some great building 
with many other people, Avho Avere all Avaited 
on by kindly men and sweet-faced Avomen, 
and he could remember the feeling of having 
been ill and not knoAving hoAV. Till one day, 
Avhen he had groAvn stronger, the knoAvledge 
came to him that, for a time, his mind had 
left him. 

He vividly recalled his return to England, 
to find himself forgotten and eclipsed by 
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others who had sprung to fame during his long 
absence, his failure to obtain either engagements 
or pupils, and, finally, the collapse of the bank 
in which almost all his savings had been 
placed. 

At this point, as if in sympathy with his 
thoughts, the spirit-lamp went out with a 


little “fuff,” and the milk, wdiich was on the 
verge of boiling over, collapsed too. 

This recalled him from his sad memories, 
and he tried, as he ate his bread and milk, to 
put them out of his mind and to think of the 
jdeasanter events of the evening—of the fine 
concert, how splendidly Joachim played, and 


of his young friend, whose mother would be 
so glad at her boy’s good fortune. 

But he could not rid himself of them, and 
even through the night his broken sleep was 
haunted by harassing dreams and vague feelings 
of some impending evil. 

[To he concluded.) 
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By JESSIE ]MANSERGH (^Irs. G. dc Horne Vaizey), Author of “Sisters Three,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIV. 



OBERT did not make 
his appearance next 
morning, and his 
absence seemed to 
give fresh ground for 
the expectation that Lady Darcy \vould 
drive over with him in the afternoon and 
pay a call at the vicarage. 

Mrs. Asplin gathered what branches 
of russet leaves still remained in the 
garden and placed them in bowls in 
the drawdng-room, w'ith a few precious 
chrysanthemums peeping out here and 
there ; laid out her very best tea cloth 
and d’Oyleys, and sent the girls upstairs 
to change their well-w'orn school dresses 
for something fresher and smarter. 

“And you, Peggy dear—you w’ill put 
on your pretty red, of course ! ” she said, 
standing still, wdth a bundle of branches 
in her arms, and looking wdth a kindly 
glance at the pale face wdiich had 
somehow lost its sunny expression 
during the last tw^o days. 

Peggy hesitated and pursed up her 
lips. 

“Why ‘of course,’ Mrs. Asplin? I 
never change my dress until evening. 
Why need I do it to-day just because 
some strangers may call whom I have 
never seen before ? ” 

It was the lirst time that the girl had 
objected to do what she was told, and 
Mrs. Asplin was both surprised and 
hurt by her tone in which she spoke—a 
good deal puzzled too, for Peggy was 
by no means indifferent to pretty frocks, 
and as a rule fond of inventing ex¬ 
cuses to wear her best clothes. Why, 
then, should she choose this afternoon 
of all others to refuse sa simple a 
request ? Just for a moment she felt 


tempted to make a sharp reply, and 
then tenderness for the girl whose 
mother w^as so far aw’ay took the place 
of the passing irritation, and she deter¬ 
mined to try a gentler method. 

“There is not the slightest necessity, 
dear,” she said quietly. “ I asked only 
because the red dress suits you so w^ell, 
and it w’ould have been a pleasure to 
me to see you looking your best. But 
you are ver}'’ nice and neat as you are. 
You need not change unless you like.” 

She turned to leave the room as she 
finished speaking ; but before she had 
reached the door, Peggy was by her 
side, holding out her hands to take 
possession of twigs and branches. 

“Let me take them to the kitchen, 
please! Do let me help you!” she 
said quickly, and just for a moment a 
little hand rested on her arm W'ith a 
spasmodic pressure. I'hat was all, but 
it was enough. 'J'here w’as no need of a 
formal apolog)G Mrs. Asplin understood 
all the unspoken love and penitence 
which w’as expressed in that simple 
action, and beamed with her brightest 
smile. 

“Thank you, my lassie, please do! 
I’m glad to avoid going near the 
kitchen again, for when cook once gets 
hold of me, 1 can never get aw’ay. She 
tells me the family history of all her 
relations, and indeed it’s very depres¬ 
sing, it is ” (wdth a relapse into her merry 
Irish accent), “for they are subject to 
the most terrible afflictions ! I’ve had 
one dose of it to-day, and I don’t want 
another! ” 

Peggy laughed and carried off her 
bundle, lingered in the kitchen just long 
enough to remind the cook that “Apple 
Charlotte served with cream ” w^as a 
seasonable pudding at the fall of the 
year, and then went upstairs to put on 
the red dress, and relieve her feelings 
by making grimaces at herself in the 
glass as she fastened the buttons. 

At four o’clock the patter of horses’ 
feet came from below, doors opened and 
shut, and there was a sound of voices in 
the hall. The visitors had arrived ! 

Peggy pressed her lips together and 
bent doggedly over her writing. She 
had not progressed with her work as 
well as she had hoped during Rob’s 
absence, for her thoughts had been 
running on other subjects, and she had 
made mistake after mistake. She must 
try to finish one batch at least to show 
him on his return. Unless she was 
especially sent for she would not go 
downstairs; but before ten minutes had 
passed, Mellicent was tapping at the 


door and whispering eager sentences 
through the keyhole. 

“ Peggy, quick ! They've come ! 
Rosalind’s here ! You’re to come 
down ! Quick ! Hurry up ! ” 

“All right, my dear, keep calm! 
You will have a fit if you excite yourself 
like this ! ” said Peggy coolly. 

The summons had come and could 
not be disregarded, and on the whole 
she was not sorry. The meeting was 
bound to take place sooner or later, 
and, in spite of her affectation of 
indifference, she was really consumed 
with curiosity to know what Rosalind 
was like. She had no intention of 
huilying, however, but lingered over 
the arrangement of her papers until 
Mellicent had trotted downstairs again 
and the coast was clear. Then she 
sauntered after her with leisurely dignity, 
opened the drawing-room door, and gave 
a swift glance round. 

Lady Darcy sat talking to Mrs. Asplin 
a few yards away in such a position that 
she faced the doorway. She looked up 
as Peggy entered and swept her eyes 
curiously over the girl’s figure. She 
looked older than she had done from 
across the church the day before, and 
her face had a bored expression, but, if 
possible, she was even more elegant in 
her attire. It seemed quite extraordinary 
to see such a fine lady sitting on that 
well-worn sofa, instead of the sober 
figure of the Vicar’s wife. 

Peggy flashed a look from one to the 
other—from the silk dress to the serge, 
from the beautiful weary face to the 
cheery loving smile—and came to the 
conclusion that, for some mysterious 
reason, Mrs. Asplin was a happier 
woman than the wife of the great Lord 
Darcy. 

The two ladies stopped talking and 
looked expectantly towards her. 

“Come in, dear! This is our new 
pupil. Lady Darcy, for whom you were 

asking. You have heard of her-” 

“From Robert. Oh, yes, frequently! 
I was especially anxious to see Robert’s 
little friend. How do you do, dear ? 
Let me see ! What is your funny little 
name ? Molly—Doll}'—something like 

that I think— 1 forget for the moment! ” 
“ Mariquita Saville ! ” quoth Peggy 
blandly. She was consumed with regret 
that she had no second name to add to 
the number of syllables, but she did her 
best with those she possessed, rolling 
them out in her very best manner and 
with a stately condescension which made 
Lady Darcy smile for the first time since 
she entered the room. 
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Oh—h ! ” The lips parted to show 
a gleam of regular white teeth. That’s 
it, is it? A\'ell, I am very pleased to 
make your acquaintance, Mariquita. 
I hope we shall see a great deal of 
you while we are here. You must go 
and make friends with Rosalind—my 
daughter. She is longing to know you.” 

“ Yes, go and make friends with 
Rosalind, Peggy dear ! She was asking 
for you,” said Mrs. Asplin kindly, and 
as the girl walked away the two ladies 
exchanged smiling glances. 

Amusing! Such grand little man¬ 
ners ! Evidently a character.” 

“ Oh, quite 1 Peggy is nothing if not 
original. She is a dear, good girl, but 
quite too funny in her ways. She is 
really the incarnation of mischief, and 
keeps me on tenter-hooks from morn¬ 
ing until night, but from her manner 
you would think she was a model of 
propriety. Nothing delights her so 
much as to get hold of a new word or 
a high-sounding phrase.” 

“ But what a relief to have someone 
out of the ordinary run I There are so 
many bores in the world, it is quite 
refreshing to meet with a little origin¬ 
ality. Dear Mrs. Asplin, you realty 
must tell me how you manage to look so 
happy and cheerful in this dead-alive 
place ? I am desolate at the idea of 
staying here, all winter. What in the 
world do you find to do ? ” 

Mrs. Asplin laughed. 

“ Indeed, that’s not the trouble at all; 
the question is how to find time to get 
through the day’s duties! It’s a rush 
from morning till night, and when even¬ 
ing comes I am delighted to settle 
down in an eas3^-chair with a nice book 
to read. One has no chance of feeling 
dull in a house full of young people.” 

“Ah, you are so good and clever, you 
get through so much. I want to ask 
your help in half-a dozen ways. If we 
are to settle down here for some months 
there are so many arrangements to 
make. Now tell me, what would you do 
in this case?” The two ladies settled 
down to a discussion on domestic mat¬ 
ters, while Peggy crossed the room to 
the corner where Rosalind Darcy sat in 
state, holding her court with Esther and 
Mellicent as attendant slaves. She 
wore the same grey dress in which she 
had appeared in church the day before, 
but the jacket was thrown open and 
displayed a distractingly dainty blouse, 
all pink chiffon, and frills, and ruffles of 
lace. Her gloves lay in her lap, and 
the celebrated diamond ring flashed in 
the firelight as she held out her hand to 
meet Peggy’s. 

“How do you do? So glad to see 
you ! I’ve heard of you often. You are 
the little girl who is my bwothar’s 
fwiend.” She pronounced the letter 
“r” as if it had been “w,” and the 
“ er ” in brother as if it had been “ ah,” 
and spoke with a languid society drawl, 
more befitting a woman of thirty than a 
schoolgirl of fifteen. 

Peggy stood motionless and looked 
her over, from the crown of her hat to 
the tip of the little trim shoe, with an 
expression of icy displeasure. 

“Oh dear me, no,” she said quietly, 
“you mistake the situation. You put 


it the wrong way about. Your brother 
is the big boy whom I have allowed to 
become a friend of mine ! ” 

Esther and Mellicent gasped with 
amazement, while Rosalind gave a trill 
of laughter, and threw up her pretty 
white hands. 

“ She’s wexed ! ” she cried. “ She’s 
wexed, because I called her little ! I’m 
wewwy sowwy, but I weally can’t help 
it, don’t you know. It’s the twuth! 
You are a whole head smaller than I 
am.” She threw back her chin, and 
looked over Peggy’s head with a smile 
of triumph. “There, look at that, and 
Em not a year older. I call you weww}" 
small indeed for your age.” 

“I’m thankful to hear it! I admire 
small women,” said Peggy promptty, 
seating herself on a corner of the window 
seat, and staring critically at the tall 
figure of the visitor. She would have 
been delighted if she could have per¬ 
suaded herself that her height was 
awkward and ungainly, but such an 
effort was beyond imagination. Rosa¬ 
lind was startlingly and wonderfulty 
pretty; she had never seen anyone in 
real life who was in the least like her. 
Her eyes were a deep, dark blue, with 
curling dark lashes, her face was a 
delicate oval, and the pink and white 
colouring, and flowing golden locks 
gave her the appearance of a princess in 
a fairy tale, rather than an ordinary 
flesh and blood maiden. Peggy looked 
from her to Mellicent who was con¬ 
sidered quite a beauty among her com¬ 
panions, and oh dear me! how plain, and 
fat, and prosaic she appeared when 
viewed side by side with this radiant 
vision ! Esther stood the comparison 
better, for though her long face had no 
pretensions to beauty, it was thoughtful 
and interesting in expression. There 
was no question which was most charm¬ 
ing to look at; but if it had come to a 
choice of a companion, an intelligent 
observer would certainty have decided 
in favour of the Vicar’s daughter. 
Esther’s face was particularly grave at 
this moment, and her eyes met Peggy’s 
with a reproachful glance. What was 
the matter with the girl this afternoon ? 
Why did she take up everything that 
Rosalind said in that hasty, cantanker¬ 
ous manner ? Here was an annoying 
thing—to have just given an enthusiastic 
account of the brightness and amica¬ 
bility of a new companion, and then to 
have that companion come into the 
room only to make snappish remarks, 
and look as cross and ill-natured as a 
bear! She turned in an apologetic 
fashion to Rosalind, and tried to re¬ 
sume the conversation at the point 
where it had been interrupted by 
Peggy’s entrance. 

“And I was sa3’ing, we have ever so 
many new things to show you—presents, 
you know, and things of that kind. 
The last is the nicest of all; a really 
good, big camera* with which we can 
take proper photographs. Mrs. Saville 
—Peggy’s mother—gave it to us before 
she left. It was a present to the school¬ 
room, so it belongs equally to us all, 
and we have such fun with it. We are 
beginning to do some good things now, 
but at first they were too funny for 


anything. There is one of father where 
his boots are twice as large as his head, 
and another of mother where her face 
has run, and is about a 3'ard long, and 
3^et it is so like her! We laughed till 
we cried over it, and father has locked 
it awa3^ in his desk. He sa3^s he will 
keep it to look at when he is low- 
spirited.” 

Rosalind gave a shrug to her shapety 
shoulders. 

“ It would not cheer me up to see a 
cawicature of myself! I don’t think I 
shall sit to you for my portrait, if that is 
the sort of thing you do, but 3mu shall 
show me all your failures. It will amuse 
me. You will have to come up and see 
me veww3^ often this winter, for I shall 
be so dull. We have been abroad for 
the last four 3^ears, and England seems 
so dark and dweawy. Last winter we 
were at Cairo. We lived in a big hotel, 
and there was something going on 
almost every night. I was not out, of 
course, but I was allowed to go into the 
room for an hour after dinner, and to 
dance with the gentlemen in mother’s 
set. And we went up the Nile in a 
steamer, and dwove about every after¬ 
noon, paying calls, and shopping in the 
bazaars. It never rains in Cairo and 
the sun is always shining. It seems so 
wonderful ! Just like a place in a fair3^ 
tale.” She looked at Peggy as she 
spoke, and that 3^oung person smiled 
with an air of elegant condescension. 

“It would do so to you. Naturally it 
would. When one has been born in 
the East, and lived there the greater 
part of one’s life, it seems natural 
enough, but the trippers from England 
who just come out for a few months’ 
visit are always astonished. It used to 
amuse us so much to hear their 
remarks! ” 

Rosalind stared and flushed with 
displeasure. She was accustomed to 
have her remarks treated with respect, 
and the tone of superiority was a new 
and unpleasing experience. 

“ You were born in the East ? ” 

“ Certainty I was ! ” 

“ Where, may I ask ? ” 

“ In India—in Calcutta, where my 
father’s regiment was stationed.” 

“ You lived there till you were quite 
big ? You can remember all about it ? ” 

“All I want to remember. There was 
a great deal that I choose to forget. I 
don’t care for India. England is more 
congenial to my feelings.” 

“ And can you speak the language ? 
Did you learn Plindostanee while you 
were there ? ” 

“ Naturall3'. Of course I did.” 

A gasp of amazement came from the 
two girls in the window, for a know¬ 
ledge of Hindostanee had never been 
included in the list of Pegg3’’s accom¬ 
plishments, and she was not accustomed 
to hide her light under a bushel. They 
gazed at her with widened eyes, and 
Rosalind scented scepticism in the air, 
and cried quickly— 

“ Sa3" something then. If 3^00 can 
speak, say something now, and let us 
hear 3^ou.” 

“Pardon me!” said Pegg3^ simper¬ 
ing. “As a matter of fact I was sent 
home because 1 was learning to speak 
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too well. The language of the natives 
is not considered suitable for English 
children of tender age. I must ask you 
to be so kind as to excuse me. I should 
be sorr}’ to shock your sensibilities.” 

Rosalind drew her brows together and 
stared steadily in the speaker’s face. 
Like many beautiful people she was not 
over gifted with a sense of humour, and 
therefore Peggy’s grandiose manner 
and high-sounding words failed to 
amuse her as they did most strangers. 
She felt only annoyed and puzzled, dimly 
conscious that she was being laughed 
at, and that this girl with the small face 
and the peaked eyebrows was trying to 
patronise her—Rosalind Darcy—instead 
of following the Vicar’s daughters in 
adoring her from a respectful distance, 
as of course it was her duty to do. She 
had been anxious to meet the Peggy 
Saville of whom her brother had spoken 
so enthusiastically, for it was a new 
thing to hear Rob praise a girl, but it 
was evident that Peggy on her side was 
by no means eager to make her ac¬ 
quaintance. It was an extraordinary 
discover}^ and most disconcerting to the 
feelings of one who was accustomed to 
be treated as a person of supreme im¬ 
portance. Rosalind could hardl}' speak 
for mortification, and it was an immense 
relief when the door opened and Max 
and Oswald hurried forward to greet her. 
Then indeed she was in her element, 
beaming with smiles, and indulging a 
dozen pretty little tricks of manner for 
the benefit of their admiring eyes. Max 
took possession of the chair by her side, 
his face lighted up with pleasure and 
admiration. lie was too thoroughly 
natural and healthy a lad to be much 
troubled with sentiment, but ever since 
one winter morning five years before, 
when Rosalind had first appeared in the 
little country church, she had been his 
ideal of all that was womanly and 
beautiful. At every meeting he dis¬ 
covered fresh charms, and to-day was 
no exception to the rule. She was taller, 
fairer, more elegant. In some mysteri¬ 
ous manner she seemed to have grown 
older than he, so that though he was in 
reality three years her senior, he was 
still a boy, while she was almost a 
young lady. 

Mrs. Asplin looked across the room, 
and a little anxious furrow showed in 
her forehead. Maxwell’s admiration for 
Rosalind was already an old stoiy, and 
as she saw his eager face and sparkling* 
e3’es, a pang of fear came into his 
mother’s heart. If the Darcys were 
constantly coming down to the Larches, 
it was only natural to suppose that this 
admiration would increase, and it would 
never do for Max to fall in love with 
Rosalind! The Vicar’s son would be 
no match for Lord Darcy’s daughter ; it 
would onl}' mean a heart-ache for the 
poor lad, a clouded horizon just when 
life should be the brightest. For a 
moment a prevision of trouble filled her 
heart, then she waved it away in her 
cheer}’, hopeful fashion— 


“Why, what a goose I am! They 
are only children. Time enough to 
worry my head about love affairs in 
half-a-dozen years to come. The lad 
would be a Stoic if he didn’t admire 
her. I don’t see how he could help it! ” 

“ Rosalind is lovelier than ever. Lady 
Darcy, if that is possible I ” she said 
aloud, and her companion’s face 
brightened with pleasure. 

“Oh, do you think so?” she cried 
eagerly. “ I am so glad to hear it, for 
this growing stage is so trying. 1 was 
afraid she might outgrow her strength 
and lose her complexion, but so far I 
don’t think it has suffered. I am very 
careful of her diet, and my maid 
understands all the new skin treatments. 
So much depends on a girl’s complexion. 
I notice your youngest daughter has a 
very good colour. May I ask what 
you use ? ” 

“ Soap and water, fresh air, good 
plain food—those are the only cosmetics 
we use in this house,” said Mrs. Asplin, 
laughing outright at the idea of Melli- 
cent’s healthy bloom being the result of 
“skin treatment.” “I am afraid I 
have too much to do looking after the 
necessities of life for my girls. Lady 
Darcy, to worry myself about their 
complexions.” 

“Oh, yes. Well, I’m sure they both 
look charming; but Rosalind will go 

much into society, and of course-” 

She checked herself before the sentence 
was finished, but Mrs. Asplin was quick 
enough to understand the imputation 
that the complexions of a \hcar’s 
daughters were but of small account, but 
that it was a veiy different matter when 
the Honourable Rosalind Darcy was 
concerned. She understood, but she 
was neither hurt nor annoyed by the 
inferences, only a little sad and veiy, 
very pitiful. She knew the story of the 
speaker’s life, and the reason why she 
looked forward to Rosalind’s entrance 
into society with such ambition. Lad}' 
Darcy had been the daughter of 
poor but well-born parents, and had 
married the widower. Lord Darcy, not 
because she loved him or had any 
motherly feeling for his two orphan 
boys, but simply and solely for a title 
and establishment, and a purse full of 
money. Given these, she had fondly 
imagined that she was going to be 
perfectly happy. No more screwing 
and scraping to keep up appearances"; 
no more living in dulness and obscurity; 
she would be Lady Darcy, the beautiful 
young wife of a famous man. So, with 
no thought in her heart but for her own 
worldly advancement, Beatrice Fairfax 
stood before God’s altar and vowed to 
love, honour, and obey a man for whom 
she had no scrap of affection, and whom 
she would have laughed to scorn if he 
had been poor and friendless. She 
married him, but the life which followed 
was not by any means all that she had 
expected. Lord Darcy had heavy 
money losses, which obliged him to 
curtail expenses almost immediately 


after his wedding ; her own health broke 
down, and it was a knife in her heart to 
know that her boy was only the third 
son, and that the two big, handsome 
lads at Eton would inherit the lion’s 
share of their father’s property. Hector, 
the lifeguardsman, and Oscar, the 
dragoon, were for ever running into 
debt and making fresh demands on her 
husband’s purse. She and her children 
had to suffer for their extravagances, 
while Robert, her only son, was growing 
up a shy, awkward lad, who hated 
society, and asked nothing better than 
to be left in the country alone with his 
frogs and his beetles. Ambition after 
ambition had failed her, until now all 
her hopes were centred in Rosalind, 
the beautiful daughter, in whom she 
saw a reproduction of herself in the 
days of her girlhood. She had had a 
dull and obscure youth ; Rosalind should 
be the belle of society. Her own 
marriage had been a disappointment; 
Rosalind should make a brilliant 
alliance. She had failed to gain the 
prize for which she had w’orked; she 
would live again in Rosalind’s triumphs, 
and in them find fullest satisfaction. 

So Lady Darcy gloated over every 
detail of her daughter’s beauty, and 
thought day and night of her hair, her 
complexion, her figure, striving still to 
satisfy her poor, tired soul with promises 
of future success, and never dreaming 
for a moment that the prize which 
seemed to elude her grasp had been 
gained long ago by the Vicar’s wife, 
with her old-fashioned dress and w’ork- 
w’orn hands. But Mrs. Asplin knew, 
and thanked God in her heart for, the 
sweetness and peace of her dear, shabby 
home ; for the husband who loved her, 
and the children whom they w’ere training 
to be good servants for Him in the world. 
Yes, and for that other child too, who 
had been taken aw’ay at the very dawn 
of his manhood, and who, they believed, 
was doing still better work in the unseen 
world. 

Until Lady Darcy discovered that the 
only true happiness rose from something 
deeper than worldly success, there was 
nothing in store for her but fresh dis¬ 
appointments and heart-hunger, while 
as for Rosalind, the unfortunate child of 

such a mother- Mrs. Asplin looked 

at the girl as she sat leaning- back 
in her chair, craning her throat, 
and showing off all her little airs and 
graces for the benefit of the two admiring 
schoolboys, gratified vanity and self-love 
showing on every line of her face. 

“It seems almost cruel to say so,” 
she sighed to herself, “ but it would l3e 
the best thing that could happen to the 
child if she were to lose some of her 
beauty before she grew up. Such a 
face as that is a terrible temptation to 
vanity.” But Mrs. Asplin did not guess 
how soon these unspoken words would 
come back to her memory, or what 
bitter cause she would have to regret 
their fulfilment. 

(To he continued.) 
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ALL ABOUT OATMEAL. 

l^v DORA DE BLAQUIJilRE. 


HE native land of the 
common oat seems 
to be ab.solutely 
unknown, but as in 
many other cases, 
the best authori¬ 
ties have given it 
an origin in Cen¬ 
tral Asia. The 
wild oat from 
which it descends 
is found in Europe, 
in North Africa, 
Siberia, Japan, and the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces of India; and it was well known to 
the Greeks and Romans, though it is not one 
of the cereals that are mentioned in the Bible. 
But the common oat, as we know it, is an 
improved form (says Professor Buckman) de¬ 
rived by a continued and selective cultivation 
from the aboriginal wild oat, of which I have 
been .speaking. The word oat or oats is from 
an old English word ata, from the verb e/ait, 
to eat; and it means anything in the way of 
food which can be eaten. The botanical name 
of the genus is avena^ and there are upwards 
of forty species in it, which are generally 
natives of cold or teiiiperate climes. It can 
be grown in a wider range of climatical differ¬ 
ences than wheat, but in a less range than 
barley, while in every temperate region it has 
become recognised as a food for horses. In 
the more northerly parts, where less wheat is 
grown, it has formed the staple food for man, 
under the two well-known forms, />., of 
porridge and oatcake. 

A drug has been distilled from it under the 
name of Avena Sa/t/sa, which is supposed to 
give the qualities of cheerfulness and spirit ; 
the same qualities, in short, which the oat is 
considered to give to horses. 

In the returns of 1894, for the United 
Kingdom, we find that oats are more culti¬ 
vated than wheat, but it is much to be re¬ 
gretted that the use of oatmeal as food is be¬ 
coming unfashionable amongst the poorer 
classes in England, who consider that wheat is 
a more refined food, and who leave off oatmeal 
when possible. The Highlanders of Scotland 
are an example of muscular vigour, and also of 
the clear intellects which are fostered under its 
regimen ; one of the old Edinburgh reviewers 
says, “We cultivate literature on a little oat¬ 
meal,” and, at some time of the day, in Scot¬ 
land, the native consumes oatmeal under some 
form or other. Porridge for breakfast is 
known in other lands as well as in Scotland, 
and is quite as well liked, particularly when a 
generous larder affords cream in thickness 
and plenty. But to be a true son of Scotland 
you must be above such frivolous additions. 
The kernels or grain of the oat, deprived of 
the husks, are called groats, or grits ; and in 
old clays they were used entire in broths and 
soups, like hot barley. When bruised you 
will recognise them very well, as forming part 
of a sick folk dietary. Soiuans, known also 
as seeds or flitminery., is made from the thin 
pellicles or inner scales which adhere to the 
groats in the process of shelling. These are 
steeped in water for a few days, till they fer¬ 
ment and become sourish. They are then 
skimmed and the liquid boiled down so much, 
that when cold it will become of the thick¬ 
ness of gruel. In Wales this is known as 
Sucan B 2 cdru? 7 ij and is prepared in the same 
manner; but it is boiled down even more, 
to become, when cold, a firm jelly, like 
blanc-mange. It has a high reputation as a 
nutritious, light food, for weak stomachs. 
Chemically speaking, in this change, the 


starch has been converted into dextrin and 
sugar, the latter pa.ssing at once into acetic 
fermentation. 

Sowans is used as a light supper dish, with 
milk, cream, or butter, and sweetenecl with 
sugar to taste. 

Bread is made of oatmeal mixed with pea- 
flour in parts of Lancashire, as well as in 
Scotland. A peck of oatmeal and another of 
peameal may be mixed thoroughly together, 
and sifted through a sieve to which add three or 
four ounces of salt, and make into dough with 
warm water. Then roll into thin cakes or flat 
rolls, and bake on a hot ])late or in the oven. 
This, of course, is unfermented bread. In 
Scotland the thick cakes of oatmeal are called 
bannock, and the thin ones cakes, and in the 
farm-houses a great number are made at once 
and stored on a rack close to the ceiling, 
where they will keep for a long time if quite 
dry. When needed, they are crisped before 
the fire and slightly browned. 

Bread is also made of oatmeal and wheat 
flour; also oatmeal and rice. Take a peck, 
each of flour and oatmeal and half a peck of 
potatoes, peeled and washed and boiled. 
Knead into a dough with yeast, salt, and 
warm milk. Make into loaves and bake as 
usual. Rice is made in the same manner. 

In the early centuries oatmeal was eaten 
almost altogether raw by the Scot, as indeed 
was the flour of wheat, and I daresay every 
other kind. In Mrs. Stone’s delightful book. 
Teller iffe and its Seven Satellites ^ she gives 
an account of the food of the population of 
the islands, and says that it was undoubtedly 
a primeval usage derived from the mysterious 
Guanches, the first inhabitants of the Isles, a 
civilised people who embalmed their dead, but 
have long since ceased to exist as a separate 
people. This flour is prepared by first roast¬ 
ing the wheat itself, then grinding it, and 
afterwards storing it in bags for carriage. It 
is eaten simply mixed with cold water, and is 
not only palatable, but delicious, with a sweet 
and nutty flavour, caused by the previous 
wasting of the grain. Even now, in many 
parts of Scotland, oatmeal is eaten uncooked 
and stirred simply into hot or cold water, with 
salt, mixed together in a basin. This is 
called brose, a word derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon, and the same as breuis and broth, 
the word meaning the liquor in which meat or 
anything else is boiled and macerated. Kail 
brose is made of green vegetable, mixed with 
the oatmeal, and it may have meal or broth as 
well. Plain brose is called often “ sojer’s 
brose,” as it was made in haste, and 
“ crowdy ” is also a Scotch word, used to 
describe any food of the porridge kind, or a 
mixture of oatmeal and any liquid at hand, 
which might be milk, or even something far 
stronger. 

The cooking of oatmeal marks an advance 
in civilisation, I suppose. Even the very word 
porridge is more recent, and marks an epoch 
when the Scotch received some instructions 
from one of the Latin nations ; the original 
word being either from the Latin porrus^ a 
leek, or the old French porree^ or a pottage, 
made of beets with other pot herbs, a kind 
of food made by boiling vegetables in water 
with or without meat. 

The person who taught me to make the 
best of ponidge was an Irishwoman, and her 
method was to stir the oatmeal into the pot 
coni: ining the boiling water, which must be 
bubbling fiercely, and must also have been 
salted. The oatmeal she sprinkled in with her 
left hand (having the oatmeal close to her) 
and stirring all the time busily with her right 


hand. Long experience will tell you how 
thick to make it, and it wants at least half an 
hour’s boiling to cook it properly. 

But the most delightful form of gruel is 
that made by a Scotchwoman with milk ami 
not water; and this needs well boiling too. 
iMany people, however, prefer the gruel made 
by steeping the oatmeal in water for some 
hours, and pouring off the water and boiling 
that. The best gruel, I consider, is to be ob¬ 
tained on an Atlantic steamer; especially if it 
should happen to be of Scotch extraction, and 
to have a Scotch stewardess. There is some 
consolation in your soirows at sea, if you can 
get some of the chicken broth they make on 
the Cunard steamers, which is quite too good 
to be forgotten. They put barley into it, I 
think, or perhaps rice; but whatever the 
flavour is, I have never succeeded in obtaining 
the same on shore, and I am inclined to think 
it is the long boiling that is the secret. When 
cold it forms a solid and nearly clear jelly. 

There is jffenty of oatmeal, too, in haggis, 
that essentially Scottish dish, which Robert 
Burns called “The great chieftain of the 
pudding race.” The component parts of a 
haggis are a sheep’s head and liver, boiled, 
minced, mixed with suet, onions, oatmeal 
and seasoning, moistened with beef gravy, 
and put into a haggis bag and boiled. A 
haggis will keep for some time, as it is quite 
firm, and may be packed for* a journey. But 
in that last event the onions must be omitted 
in the making of it. Both black and white 
puddings are indebted to oatmeal for some of 
their filling, but few people, unless educated 
up to it, appreciate either of these delicacies. 

Cock-a-leekie is a Scotch name for a very 
ancient English dish, that was known as long 
ago as the 14th century by the name of 
Malachi. “ Ma ” is the old name for a fowl, 
and ^Malachi means sliced fowl. So, though 
the modern rendering seems to promise that 
the leeks in it would be too prominent for 
most people, it is a mistake. The fowl is first 
half roasted, then boiled in broth, then cut up, 
and served with a quantity of vegetables, 
mostly onions. Spices were added, and the 
broth was thickened with fine oatmeal. 

There are some English recipes in which 
oatmeal plays a part, and the first that I 
remember is what is called tharfe cake, in 
Yorkshire, which is baked for the fifth of 
November. I give a very old family recipe 
for it. Take four pounds of fresh oatmeal 
and rub into it one pound of butter, one 
pound of brown sugar, a quarter of a pound 
of candied lemon peel, and two ounces of 
carav'ay seeds well bruised. ]Mix the whole 
with three pounds and a half of treacle. 
When the cake is baked, which should be in 
a slow oven, pour over it a little flavouring 
Avhile hot. 

Parkin is also a Yorkshire cake, which 
resembles tharfe cake, but is not so good. 
The following is also an old recipe for it, and 
both of these cakes will be found very good 
for children’s use. Rub half a pound 01 
butter into three pounds of fine oatmeal, add 
one ounce of ginger, and as much stiff treacle 
as will make it into a stiff paste. Roll it out 
in cakes of about half an inch thick, lay these 
on buttered tins and bake in a slow oven. 
The tops may be washed over with milk, if 
you prefer it, as it has a more appetising 
effect perhaps. All the modern recipes for 
parkin contain baking powder and sugar, but 
for the first there is no need at all, as all these 
Yorkshire cakes are not at all of the light 
order, and are both heavy and stiff, nor are 
they intended to be very sweet. 
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One of the dishes in which oatmeal plays a 
part, is ill the savoury or sweet porridge seen 
in Derbyshire and the north of England. It 
is made as follows : Oatmeal two or three 
tablespoons, onions two or three ounces, milk 
one pint, butter a quarter of a pound, pepper 
and salt one teaspoonful. Boil the onions in 
two ivaters; when tender shred them finely, 
and add them to the boiling milk, sprinkle in 
the oatmeal, add the butter, pepper and salt, 
boil during from ten to fifteen minutes, pour 
into soup plates and serve with sippets. 
Instead of onions, grated cheese may be 
stirred in with the oatmeal. 

To make sweet porridge proceed in the 
same manner. Take the same quantity of 
oatmeal, but instead of onions and pepper put 
in two or three ounces each of sugar, sultanas 
and currants, and candied peel if you like it, 
and serve in the same manner. This is a very 
excellent porridge for children’s suppers. 

In America, the coarse oatmeal is used for 
frying oysters. They are rolled in it—instead 
of cither in flour or crakers—before frying, 
and a very good addition it makes. The 
oatmeal may also be used for chops or cutlets, 
if you have no crumbs. 

I had nearly omitted a Persian dish, of 
oatmeal and honey, which is a kind of porridge 
made by beating up a tablespoonful of oatmeal 
and the same quantity of honey with the yolk 
of an egg, and then pouring on it a pint of 
boiling water and boiling the mixture for a 
few minutes. 

The following is an oatmeal pudding. Take 
of oatmeal one pint, of boiling milk two pints, 
of eggs two and of salt a little. Pour the 
boiling milk over the oatmeal and let it soak 
all night. Add the eggs, well beaten ; butter 
a basin that will just hold it, cover it tightly 
with a floured cloth and boil it an hour and a 
half. Eat it with cold butter and salt. When 
cool it may be sliced and toasted and eaten as 
oat-cake buttered. 


A porridge of rice and oatmeal was once 
very popular amongst vegetarians. It was 
made by boiling eight ounces of rice in a pint 
of water, and as the water was absorbed, 
gradually adding two quarts more, also add 
half a tablespoon of sugar and some salt, and 
lastly stir in eight ounces of oatmeal, and let 
the whole boil for twenty minutes. If it be 
liked sweet, add two ounces of sugar, but if 
savoury add pepper, salt and some onions 
boiled and chopped. 

Our forefathers 'were very fond of oatmeal 
flummery, but it has quite gone out of fashion, 
though an excellent clish. Put a pound and a 
half of fine white oatmeal to steep for a day 
and a night in cold water, and pour it off 
clear, adding as much more water, and let it 
stand for the same time; then strain it through 
a fine hair sieve, and boil it till as thick as 
hasty pudding, stirring it slowly all the time, 
and being most careful to prevent its burning. 
When you first strain the water off, put to it 
one large tablespoonful of white sugar and 
two tablespoon fills of orange-flower Avater; 
then pour it into a bowl and serve. It is eaten 
cold, and with new milk, or cream, and sugar. 
I am sure my readers will have heard very 
often of “ flummery,” and perhaps may like 
to try it for themselves. 

^ An oatmeal hasty pudding also comes from 
T'orkshire. Beat the yolks of two eggs with 
half a pint of new milk"^, cold, and a little salt. 
Thicken this with fine oatmeal, and beat to a 
very smooth batter. Set a pint and a half of 
new milk on the fire, and Avhen it is scalding hot 
pour in the batter, stirring it well that it may 
be smooth and not burn. Let it be over the 
fire till it thickens, but do not permit it to 
boil, and the moment you take it from the 
fire pour it into a dish. It is eaten with cold 
butter and sugar, and either a little lemon 
juice or vinegar. 

In that delightful book. The Chetnistry of 
Cookery., by Mr. W. Mathieu AVilliams, the 


well-known scientist and lecturer, a book that 
ought to be studied by every housekeeper, I 
find that he advocates the idea of porridge 
being made for some days before it is required, 
then stored in a closed jar, and brought out 
and warmed for use. The change effected in 
it is just that which may theoretically be 
expected, i.e., a softening of the fibrous 
material, and a sweetening, due to the for¬ 
mation of sugar. This may be called an 
application of the principle of ensilage to 
human food ; for ensilage is a process of slow 
vegetable coolcery, a digesting or maceration 
of fibrous vegetables in their own juices, which 
loosens the fibre, renders it softer and more 
digestible; and not only does this, but, to 
some extent, converts it into dextrine and 
sugar. 

“ Although in many respects,” says a recent 
writer, “ oatmeal and flour are very similar, 
the efiect produced by them upon the 
system is very different. Oatmeal is richer in 
oily, fatty matter than any other cultivated 
grain, and its proportion of proteine com¬ 
pounds exceeds that of the finest wheaten 
flour. Although so nutritious, it cannot be 
used as a substitute for flour; the peculiar 
character of its gluten preventing the meal 
being made into fermented bread. But in 
other forms it may be made into veiy pleasant 
food, such as biscuits, gruel, oatcake and por¬ 
ridge. Oats are a natural grain in England, 
and are cultivated at less expense than wheat. 
This last is better adapted for making good 
fermented bread, and so is more in request. 
But perhaps the time may come when we 
shall return to the use of unfermented bread, 
and shall think that bread made from other 
grains, and unfermented, is quite as good, 
or even better, than the fermented bread 
of flour. At the present time, however, 
wheat is more consumed than any other 
grain,” and Avith this long quotation I Avill 
conclude. 



STUDY AND STUDIO. 

H. M. I.—I. Your hymn tune shows the need of 
instruction in harmony. There are several con¬ 
secutive fifths in it, and other faults which study 
would enable you to avoid. AVe should advise you 
to take lessons.—2. Dr. Lemmi’s Italian Grammar 
is published at 5s. by ISIessrs. Oliver & Boyd, 
Edinburgh, and by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co., London. 

Whkklbarrow. —If you write to the office of The 
Boy's Ozvn Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, we believe 
you will find that a chart of the colours peculiar to 
the different colleges of each University has been 
published. At all events, we refer you to the Editor. 

lopsy.—^AYe should prefer the Senior Cambridge and 
the Cambridge Higher Local out of the four 
examinations you mention. 


I.\ our September part Ave informed Ruby that the 
couplet 

“ Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together.” 

was from “ The Passionate Pilgrim,” by Shake¬ 
speare. In so saying we handed on the information 
of three recognised authorities on “ quotations,” 
and observed that “ The Passionate Pilgrim ” 
appears without note or comment in numerous 
editions of Shakespeare’s works. “ The Passionate 
Pilgrim,” a miscellany of twenty “ Songs and 
Sonnets,” was first published in 1599, and the 
words “By AV. Shakespeare” are on the title 
pages of the 1599 and 1612 editions ; but of the 
twenty poems only five are certainly by .Shake¬ 
speare, and the poem in question (No. xii. of the 
series) is not one of these. Its author, in fact, is 
unknown, although it appears now, and appeared 
three centuries ago, under Shakespeare’s name. 

A\ II.I) Rosk. — I. In bar seA'en of your composition 
you have the second inversion of a chord, which 
should not be followed by the first inversion of 
another chord. It is, however, an interesting 
attempt, and we should urge you to persevere.— 
2. Your writing is rather too small and crabbed, 
and seems to us as though in childhood you had 
not learned to “turn” your letters Avell. Copy 
any model you admire, and you will soon improve. 

J3on'OVAn and Iilly AVhim.—AV e can direct you 
to three amateur reading societies, mentioned in 
this column during the past year or so, but can 
take no responsibility whatever with regard to 
them. Address—The Half-Hour Reading Society, 
2, Headingley Terrace, Headingley, Leeds; The 
Queen Reading Society, secretary. Miss Isabel G. 
Kent, l.ay Rector}',‘Little Abington, Cambridge; 
Miss E. L. Tangye, The Elms, Redruth, Cornwall. 
The National Home Reading Union, Surrey House, 
A^ictoria Embankment, is being continually re¬ 
commended by us. 

SiSTKR Harriet. —Your most satisfactory plan is to 
write to the publisher of the books you name, 
asking your questions, and enclosing a stamped 
envelope for reply. Unless the authoress objects 
to the particulars being known, you are sure to 
receive an answer. 

Anona'mous. —You give no name nor pseudonym in 
your inquiry about the Civil Service. 


OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 


A. AIartin wishes to find a poem called “ Voices at 
the Throne,” beginning 


“A little child— 

A little meek-eyed child. 

Sitting at a cottage door.” 

“ Sweet Marie ” is informed that her quotation, 

“ Laugh and the world laughs with you, 

AVeep and you weep alone,” 
i.s from one of Ella AVheeler’s poems of Passion— 
“ Solitude.” AVe thank our masculine corre¬ 
spondent for his help and his very kind letter. 

Ethel Rim.aier has more replies from .Soldier’s 
Daughter, Alice Nimo.v, and C. Perkins, whom 
we thank. Klondyke, in answering Ethel Rimmer, 
requests a recipe for “ the American Harlequin 
Cake,” and inquires the name of the English agent. 
Gold Coast. These queries are scarcely literary; 
but as they occur in a letter concerning a literary 
subject, we print them here. 

Can anyone direct “Doubtful” to the verses be- 
gmning 

“The Avoman was old, and ragged, and gray. 
And bent with the chill of a winter’s day ’’ ? 

Mabel Entwistle sends a reply to La Marguerite’s 
question concerning painting on panel, which we 
copy verbatim :— 

“ .Surely she refers to chrystoleum painting. 
Chrystoleums are photographs taken from Aca¬ 
demy pictures and then painted on. It is possible 
to affix these (whether painted on convex or flat 
glass) on to a panel. If this is what La Mar¬ 
guerite means, it she will write to me, I shall be 
pleased to send full particulars and give her any 
help I can, as I have had considerable experience 
in chrystoleum painting. But if she refers to the 
painting on the surface of photographs in water¬ 
colours, that is something 1 have wanted to learn 
for some time, and shall be equally glad to obtain 
information upon. This art requires a special 
medium and treatment of photo, I know, but I can¬ 
not get to know exactly. Trusting this may be of 
some use, 

“ 1 remain. 


I, AVilliam Street, 
Darwen. 


“ Sincerely yours, 

“ Mabel Entwistle.” 
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THE GIRHS OWN RARER, 


MEDICAL. 

A. Z.—Mussels form a food of considerable value, 
but they are by no moans free from danger. As a 
food they are fairly nutritious and digestible, 
though far inferior in both these points to oysters. 
The dangers of eating mussels are very real, 
although they have been grossly exaggerated. 
They depend in part upon whether the mussels 
have been feeding upon sewage. Mussels taken 
from the mouths of rivers or elsewhere where they 
can come into contact with sewage matter should 
never be eaten. The danger is much greater when 
the mussels are eaten raw. If they are boiled first 
the likelihood of harm resulting is considerably 
less. Practical!}' all germs are destroyed by boil¬ 
ing, so that there is little fear of contracting typhoid 
from eating boiled mussels. Indeed the danger of 
catching typhoid is far less from eating mussels 
than it is from eating oysters, because the latter 
are nearly always eaten raw, whereas the former 
are usually cooked. But besides the dangers of 
contamination with sewage, there is another danger 
in eating mussels, that is, that mussels are very 
liable to quickly decompose, and in their decom¬ 
position to set free animal poisons of the most 
virulent description. This is the chief cause of the 
numerous deaths which occur from partaking of 
mussels. But when we consider the vast number of 
mussels eaten in England, especially in the North, 
it is no wonder deaths should now and then occur. 

Arikl.—I f you wish your daughter to become a phy¬ 
sician you must send her to a hospital where lady 
students are taken. She cannot by any i)os- 
sibility learn medicine without clinical instruction. 
'I'he medicine which can be learnt from books is of 
no value without practical instruction. There is not 
such a thing as an amateur medical man or woman. 
A person is either a qualified and registered medical 
man, or else he is a quack, or a “medicine man ” 
if you like. The law has lately shown its objection 
to such persons in very strong terms. 

Anxious One. — 'i'here are two causes of double 
chins, age and obesity, and they usually operate to¬ 
gether. W'e cannot, alas ! mitigate the effects of 
advancing years. M'e cannot prevent Father Time 
from meddling with us. The treatment of obesity 
we have over and over again described. The chief 
points to attend to are to reduce the amounts of 
starchy or sugary food taken ; to take liquids only 
in great moderation ; to forego alcohol in any form, 
and to take plenty of exercise daily. Tight lacing 
and wearing tight collars are also said to produce 
double chins. 

VioiET.—In an article called “Diet in Health and 
.Sickness,” published in this magazine the year 
before last, you will find information about the 
treatment of obes’ty. The chief points to attend to 
are reduce the quantity of farinaceous and sweet 
food; avoid alcohol in all forms, and only take 
liquids of any kind in moderation; take plenty of 
exercise and avoid all drugs and nostrums. 

Lauice. — I. One attack of eczema does predispose 
to others; but it is quite possible, indeed it is pro¬ 
bable, that you will completelv overcome the 
disease in time. The application that you are using 
is good, but the following is better, viz.lime 
water, olive oil and oxide of zinc, equal parts of 
each, shaken up into a cream. This forms a very 
soothing application. Is your hair free from scurf? 
Eczema of the face often follows from seborrha;a. 
—2. April 8, i868, was a Sunday. 

“ An Old Reader.” —We are sorry to say that we 
can give you but little help. The description of 
your illness is not sufficiently lucid for us to come 
to any conclusion as to what is wrong with you. 
And your account of the present trouble with your 
legs is also so incomplete that we can make nothing 
out of it. It may be due to flat-foot or sciatica, or 
one of a vast host of conditions. You had far 
better see the doctor who attended you during your 
last illness, as what you have now maybe only a 
sequel to that disease. 

Cat To.nv. —Eustachian obstruction sometimes ends 
in complete deafness. More often partial deafness 
ensues. It is a very difficult complaint to treat. 
Complete cure is the exception rather than the rule ; 
but some improvement is usually gained by medi¬ 
cinal measures. .Sometimes it gets better of its 
own accord; but it is foolish to rely upon its 
doing so. Though certainly dangerous to hearing, 
it is not of itself of any vital danger. 

Syuil. —You tell us that you weigh g st. 12 lb., but 
you neglect to state your height. How is it 
possible for us to know whether you are stout or 
not? 0 St. 12 lb. is certainly rather heavy for a 
girl of seventeen; but then everything depends 
upon your height. The weight is nothing extra¬ 
ordinary ; and as you say that your health is perfect 
you had far better take no notice of your condition. 
Unless really necessary, it is better for stout persons 
to remain as they are than to attempt to reduce 
their weight by means which must of themselves 
injure the health. 

A SuHSCRiiiER TO THE “ G. O. P.” —Obviously you 
must be careful not to overtire yourself or get wet, 
since these bring on the attacks of neuralgia. 
During the attacks cover the course of the nerve 
with cotton wool, and take ten grains of citrate of 
caffeine. A small blister or other form of counter¬ 
irritation may give you relief; but it must not be 
used when the attack is acute. 


girls’ employments. 

Wood Violet {Civil Sa/t’ice ).—A well-educated girl, 
such as the one you describe, is wise to try to enter 
the Civil Service at the age of sixteen. Under the 
new rule she is eligible from sixteen to eighteen for 
one of the posts of girl clerks. These girl clerks 
receive a salary of ;L35 the first year, los. the 
second and ;^40 the third. They can afterwards be 
promoted to the rank of Female Clerks, if they 
have shown themselves to be possessed of superior 
intelligence, otherwise they become sorters. The 
advantage of entering the Service young is, that a 
girl understands the routine of office work by the 
time she is old enough to hold a clerkship, whereas 
women entering for a clerkship as outsiders have 
their duties to learn. A Female Clerk begins at a 
salary of ^^55, and may eventually obtain a maxi¬ 
mum of ;^ioo, and further may be promoted. A 
Female .Sorter, in London, receives 12s. to ^T a 
week, and in the provinces los. to 21s. 6d. a week. 
There are also prospects of promotion for sorters. 
The examination is held in the ordinary English 
subjects, together with French and German. Edin¬ 
burgh would be the nearest examination centre for 
you. The examinations are advertised in the prin¬ 
cipal papers on a Thursday some weeks before the 
date fixed. You would doubtless see the announce¬ 
ment by watching the p.ages of The Scoisman. 
Having seen the advertisement, write at once to 
the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London, 
S.W., asking for a form of application. This you 
return, with the necessary details respecting your¬ 
self filled up, and you will then be informed the 
precise address of the place of examination and the 
other particulars you require to know. We think 
we have now told you all that is necessary. We 
have only to add that a girl who intends entering 
this examination should now occupy herself more 
particularly in acquiring a neat clerical hand¬ 
writing, in studying Englksh composition, and in 
perfecting herself in arithmetic and geography. 

L.\ Co.MTESSE {Daifv ICor/c ).—You would expend ;^5 
very wisely, it seems to us, in taking a month’s 
course of training at the Reading Dairy Institute. 
You had better wait till the spring, as you suggest, 
and then devote your attention as closely as pos¬ 
sible to the practical dairy work and cheese- 
making. From renewed inquiry which we have made 
on the subject we still learn that women licensed 
at such schools as this obtain excellent posts as 
dairy-maids and managers of dairies, and receive 
salaries of about ^^25 with board and lodging. 
You should try on the completion of the course to 
get an appointment in the dairy of some large 
landed proprietor, and you might be willing to 
forego something in wages at first in order to work 
under a competent superintendent. The Principal 
of the Dairy Institute, we imagine, must constantly 
be asked to recommend trained pupils. In any case 
you should consult him as to the whole question of 
your suitability and prospects before engaging to 
take the course of tuition. 

Anxious {Snt.^^'csfions ).—If the sight of your one eye 
is thoroughly strong and satisfactory, you had better 
learn dressmaking. But if the eye is at all weak, it 
would be unwise to try it, and in this event cookery 
or laundry-work would be better. In the end we 
believe you will not be sorry that you hav'e been 
considered ineligible as a shop-assistant. It is 
only in youth that a shop-assistant can be sure of 
obtaining employment; whereas the skilled worker 
at any trade can always earn her living. 

Laundress {Siiperinicndetifship or Opening' for 
Laundry ).—If you have received a thorough training 
in laundry work, by which we mean not less than a 
year spent in learning the business, then by all means 
advertise for a post as superintendent or manageress. 
The National Laundry Association has lately Lilly 
corroborated all that has been said on the subject 
in the “ G. O. P.” by drawing the special attention 
of educated women to the prospects that this business 
now offers under the steam laundry system. \\’’e 
hear continually of places where a laundry is re¬ 
quired. Harringay, in the north of London, is one 
of those most recently mentioned to us. Requests 
have reached us also from Lichfield, Elstree and 
Richmond-on-Thames to recommend laundresses 
to establish themselves in those localities. 

H. A.T. {Training in a Children's Hospital ).—At 
nineteen you are too young to be admitted as a 
probationer to any London children’s hospital. 
But when you are twenty you would be eligible, so 
far as age is concerned, for the East I.ondon Hos¬ 
pital for Children, Glands Road, Shadwell, E. 
The vacancies there, however, are extremely few in 
proportion to the number of applications. No 
premium is required, and a salary of £\o is given 
the first year, £\2. the second, and £-2.0 the third, 
with laundry and uniform. 

Teacher —We infer from your letter that the school 
in which you taught two years ago was a National 
School. It ought not then to be difficult for you to 
obtain employment of the same kind again. The 
Gtiaidian, The Church Times and The School¬ 
mistress, are the most likely papers in which to 
find advertisements of vacancies. 

A “ G. O. P.” Re.vder {Hospital Nnrsing ).—You 
can certainly apply to the matron of any of the 
chief London hospitals ffir admission as a pro¬ 
bationer. You should enclose a stamp in order 
that the matron may reply to you. 


MISCELL.\NEOUS. 

E. Sau.n'Ders. —The receipt you name is legal, ard 
we think you need feel no uneasiness. If properly 
stamped, dated, and signed, no names of witnessci 
are required. 

Petite. —Your letter does you much credit. The 
secret of preserving the colour of the ffowers is to 
change the sheets of blotting-paper frequently; 
between which you lay them for the pressing. Your 
writing is very legible, but you reverse the rule for 
making light and heavy strokes. The copper¬ 
plate copies employed for teaching to write would 
show you what we 'mean. 

Orthodox. —The mistake of the so-called “ Peculiar 
People ” consists in their overlooking the divine 
injunction to “ obey them that have the rule over 
you.” They arc guilty of a breach of the law in 
not sending for a medical man to give an opinion 
of the case, and offer his advice and assistance, 
whether they avail themselves of his skill or not. 
We are speaking of adults. In the case of infants 
and children, of course, parents are bound to give 
them the benefit of medical aid ; and in both cases 
a true and undoubting faith in the promises—in 
connexion with prayer—may be exercised 7vith the 
use of means nowhere forbidden in the Bible. The 
danger of the spread of any disease has to be 
provided against by the law—an act of mercy, not 
of cruel persecution, as these well-meaning but 
misguided people imagine it to be. 

Delta.— To preserve peas, fill some wide-necked, 
dry bottles with good corks, place them in a pan 
of cold water, with a little hay at the bottom, and 
set it on the fire, raising the temperature very 
gradually to 160°. Keep it at this point for twenty 
or thirty minutes. As the peas will shrink, fill each 
bottle, as far as the commencement of the neck, 
with peas from another bottle, taking care not to 
bruise them. When all the bottles are filled, 
remove the pan from the fire, take out each bottle 
separately, fill it to within an inch of the cork with 
boiling water; cork immediately, avoid shaking, 
and tie down the cork. Cover well with wax, and 
replace the bottles in the pan, where they should 
be left to cool gradually till cold. Then place the 
bottles in a dry, cool place, lying on their sides, 
turn them partially round twice a week during the 
first couple of months, and once or twice a month 
afterwards. 

Mother.— Your question is one often raised. Should 
you desire to add a name to those already registered 
for your child (born in England), you must make 
application to the registrar who entered its name 
within seven days of its baptism. We mean to say 
— supposing that, six months after its registi’ation, 
you wished to add a name at its baptism, go to the 
same registrar and state your wish within a week 
after the baptism. Procure the certificate of the 
latter from the clergyman (for a fee of one shilling), 
take it to the registrar, and pay a second fee of a 
shilling for the insertion of the name in the original 
registratif)!!. 

Margot. —The honour of having been the first 
navigator who sailed round the world was earned 
by a Portuguese—/>., Sebastien del Cano, who 
accomplished the voyage in the ship Vittoria. The 
unfortunate leader of the e.xpedition was Ferdi¬ 
nand Magellan, who passed through the Straits 
November 28th, 1520, and was killed on one of the 
Philippine Islands the ne.xt year. The first attempt 
to discover the North-west passage was made by 
Corte Real in about 1500; also a Portuguese. But 
the first expedition correctly so-called was made by 
Sir Hugh Willoughby in 1553, who wished to dis¬ 
cover a North-west passage to China. But he was 
blocked up by ice and frozen to death on the coast 
of Lapland. 

A. Cross. —There are “Y.W.C.A.” Homes in 
I.ondon. Amongst them, Cloudesley Home, 
34, Barnsbury Street, Islington, 17, Aubert Park, 
Highbury, Seymour House, Portland Place, Lower 
Clapton, Ealing House, Uxbridge Road, Ealing, 
Kent House, 89, Great Portland Street, Princess 
House, Brompton Road, besides restaurants. 
Probably a communication of your arrangements 
in regard to letting rooms to young w'omen at a 
reduced rate during the summer months, board as 
well as lodging supplied, at from 14s. a week, would 
bring your visitors from town. AVe are not ac¬ 
quainted with Corrymore, near AVarminster, 
AYiltshire ; but from what we have seen of AVilt- 
.shire, we can imagine the country to be jiretty and 
the downs attractiv'c. 

E. DE AI.—All girls who take our paper, and look to 
us for advice and instruction, we consider to be 
“ our ” girls. A'ou are quite right in saying that 
you have more blessings than crosses. Sometimes 
the eyes of people are blind to this great truth. 
The great love of our heavenly Father towards us 
and His unerring wisdom in the trial of our faith 
and patience is but little realised. AYe hope your 

^ marriage will be for your happiness. 

Ethelinda. —Your hand is formed, and well formed. 
The French phrase, “--I?/ revoirf is an abbreviated 
one. In full it should be, “W// plaisir de vons 
revoir" —“to the pleasure of seeing you again.” 
As we have so often told our readers, French 
pronunciation cannot be given by English letters— 
at least, not often. The first word “ an ” (“ to ”) is 
an-exception, for the sound is that of the letter 
“ o.” 
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"WHEN HEAVEN TS 
RAINING GOLD.” * 

By CLARA THAVAITES. 


There are hours when voices 
call us 

From earth and sea and sky, 
To take the benediction 
Which falleth from on high ; 
And ere they fleet, their benison 
Our eager hands may hold. 
Bring out your every chalice. 
When heaven is raining gold! 

There are days of bright en¬ 
deavour. 

When the spirit is aflame 
To reach unto the utmost 

That human heart may claim : 
Press on, ere daylight dieth ; 

Press on, true heart and bold; 
Possess the good thou cravest. 
When heaven is raining gold ! 

There are times of glad refreshing, 
A\'hen roses strew our path, 

In summer’s bright eifulgence 
Or autumn’s aftermath. 
Hereafter we may wander 
In darkness on the wold, 
Rejoice, with joy undoubting, 
When heaven is raining gold ! 

The storms will surely gather, 
The sunshine will not last. 

But the heart may count her 
treasures 

When the skies are overcast. 
Possessions past revealing 
May be ours, and wealth un¬ 
told, 

If we but seize Love’s largess, 
When heaven is raining gold ! 


* On'rnfal Proverb .—“ Hold out your skirts 
when heaven is raining- gold.” 

All rights reserved.] 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


“OUR HERO.’ 

A TALE OF THE FRANCO-ENGLISH WAR NINETY YEARS AGO. 

Bv AGNES GIBERNE, Author of “Sun, Moon and Stars,” “The Girl at the Dower House,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

FRIKNDS IN NKED. 

WANT to 
look up a 
Mr. and 
Mrs. Curtis 
—a young 
artist and 
his wife. 
He was 
pointed out 
to me at aj)- 
pel. They 
were at 
Brussels on 
their wed¬ 
ding tour 
when the 
arrest took 
place, and 
I’m afraid 
it is a seri¬ 
ous matter 
with them, 
in more 
ways than 
one. M r. 
Kinsland asked me to call.” 

“ Then they’ve come here from 
Brussels ? ” 

“ Yes, with Major Woodgate and his 
wife, in an open cart.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Couldn’t alford anything better.” 

“What a beastly shame! Is Major 
Woodgate badly off too ? ” 

“He was short of money. A good 
many are, naturally enough, under the 
present condition of affairs. Your father 
is going to call on Major Woodgate.” 

“ To help him ? ” 

“ Possibly. That is only between 
you and me. I am treating you as my 
friend—speaking in confidence.” Roy’s 
glance bespoke comprehension. “ If 
you were in temporary difficulties, and a 
friend gave you quietly a little help, 
you would not wish to have the fact 
published.” 

“ No. And, Don, are you going to 
help the Curtises ? ” 

“ That is as may be. I wish to find 
out how things are with them. And I 
am taking you because it may be a 
help. If you can keep Mrs. Curtis’ 
attention engaged, that will give me 
a chance for a few words with her 
husband. You see ? You will not have 
anything to do with what goes on 
between him and me.” 

“ Good thing papa has lots of 
money I ” 

“He is better off than many; but 
bills are only to be cashed here at a 
heavy loss ; and it is very uncertain how 
often he may be able to get remittances 
from England. So it will not do to 
spend recklessly. Besides, after the 
way we have been treated, we are not 
anxious to enrich our captors.” 

Roy’s “ No 1 ” was energetic. 


“ And, with so many of our country¬ 
men in want, we must save all we can, 
to be able to help them the more. See, 
Roy ? ’ ’ 

“I think I won’t ask mamma to get 
me a new waistcoat just yet,” was Roy’s 
practical response. “I’ll wait. Are 
you going to stop ? ” 

“This is the house. Remember, you 
have to get Mrs. Curtis into a talk.” 

Roy was deeply interested. Mr. 
Curtis proved to be a gentlemanly young 
fellow, with a keen clever face, much 
overshadowed by present care, while 
his wife, hardly more than a child in 
age, was kitten-like in small plump 
prettiness. 

“ Oh, it is quite dreadful I ” she said, 
speedily fraternising with Roy. Having 
had six brothers of her own, she was 
much at home with boys in general. 
“We were to have gone back the very 
next week, and everybody said there 
could be no need to hurry. And we 
were so enjoying ourselves—you know ” 
—with a blush. “And then that terrible 
order came, that we were to count our¬ 
selves prisoners. At least, my husband 
was a prisoner, and that, of course, 
meant the same for me. And our dear 
little home, where we meant to be so 
happy, has been waiting for us ever 
since—empty. And Hugh’s studio, and 
the picture he had in hand, which was 
to have been finished this autumn. 
He ”—lowering her voice and speaking 
with childish unreserve—“was to have 
had a hundred pounds for it. And now 
everything is at a standstill. But you 
are in the same trouble too.” 

She stole a glance across at Ivor, who 
was speaking in an undertone to her 
husband. 

“ It is so good of Captain Ivor to call. 
Mr. Kinsland told us that he would ask 
him to come ; but we never dreamt of 
seeing him so soon. We feel strange 
here, you know; and it is a help to see 
anyone come in.” Mrs. Curtis dropped 
her voice afresh. “What a pleasant- 
looking man he is—and so soldierly ! 
Mr. Kinsland said he had never seen a 
handsomer face ; and I don’t think I 
ever did either. It is such a kind face 
too. Mr. Kinsland said you were 
desperately fond of him.” 

Ro}?^ laughed. It was not his fashion 
to talk about being “fond” of people. 
“ Den’s just the very best fellow that 
ever lived I ” he declared—his usual 
formula. “ And I suppose you got here 
before we did.” 

“ Only three days ago. We had to 
come to these rooms. Not very home¬ 
like, are they ? But the landlady is 
pleasant; and nothing else would 
matter much if only Hugh could get 
back to his work. It makes him so 
depressed not to be able, poor fellow. 
Men are very soon depressed—don’t you 
think so ? ” 

Roy said “ No ” promptly, and then 


remembered Denham on the preceding 
evening, but he did not take back the 
monosyllable. He exerted himself to 
keep her talking, and he also did his 
utmost not to see or hear, yet he could 
not help being aware of a suspicious 
little movement of Denham’s hand, and 
then of a startled “No, no I How can 
1 —from a stranger ? ” 

“ We are not strangers; we are 
brothers in misfortune,” Denham 
answered, with the smile which always 
drew people to him. “ Call it a loan, if 
you like. For 3^ourw'ife’s sake ”—softly 
—“ do not refuse.” 

Roy did not hear all this, but he 
heard more than he was intended to 
hear. A move then was made, and 
Curtis replied huskily to some careless 
remark as the callers took leave. 

“ Den, I say, I didn’t mean to listen, 
but I couldn’t quite help,” came outside 
as a confession. 

“Then your next duty is to forget. 
Now for the ramparts,” Ivor said, 
dropping the subject. Roy knew him 
better than to put questions. 

On this first arrival of the large body 
of English detenus in Verdun, they 
found a quiet town, with little going on 
in it, with few shops, and those second- 
rate in style. There were some small 
manufactories, as of coarse felt hats and 
sweetmeats, and also some tanneries. 
A limited number of “hbtels”* be¬ 
longed to members of the old “ no¬ 
blesse,” who had been allowed since 
Revolution days to return to France, 
though in few cases had their confiscated 
property been restored to them. Those 
who were in Verdun lived in a very retired 
style. The botn'geoisie too were rural 
and unsophisticated. But this condition 
of things, unfortunately, was soon to be 
changed, and by no means for the 
better. 

A sudden rush into the place of 
hundreds of strangers, many of them 
used to a luxurious style of living, many 
of them lavishly free with their money, 
could not but have a marked effect upon 
the inhabitants. 

Among the detenus, it is true, a 
goodly number lived with close economy, 
refusing to keep horse or carriage or 
one single servant more than they 
counted strictly necessary. They only 
broke through this self-imposed rule on 
behalf of their poorer countrymen, dozens 
of whom were condemned to live, or 
rather to half starve, upon the wretched 
pittance, allowed by the French Govern¬ 
ment to those who had no other means 
of support, of three sous and' half-a- 
pound of bread each day. 

But the detenus, as a body, included 
men of various descriptions, not only 
those of high principle and loyal feeling. 
There were rich men, rendered reckless 


* The word, used thus, means simply “ mansion.” 
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by their captivity ; and there were others, 
not rich, yet equally reckless and 
extravagant, who rushed into debt with 
complete indifference as to consequences. 
As may easily be supposed, they did 
much harm by their example and 
influence, more especially among ^mung 
naval officers, who as time passed by 
were taken prisoners in the course of 
the war, and were sent to Verdun. 
When first Verdun was appointed to be 
a dep6t for prisoners, the commandant 
was a General Roussel, of whom no 
English prisoner had any complaint 
to make. He treated them well and 
justly, and such hardships as they 
had to endure were for the most part 
not his fault but the fault of the French 
Government. 

Unhappily, before many months were 
past. General Roussel was sent else¬ 
where ; and his successor. General 
Wirion, soon showed himself to be a 
man of a totally different stamp. 

Wirion was a product of the Revolu¬ 
tion ; originally the son of a pork-dealer 
in Picardy; later an attorney’s clerk, 
with a shady reputation ; then an active 
terrorist, approved of by the villain 
Robespierre. He was, in fact, a low¬ 
born and ill-bred scoundrel, avaricious 
and grasping, who, under Napoleon, 
liad risen to be a general of gendar¬ 
merie. 

Prolonged captivity, with such a 
creature in authority, was likely to 
become even worse than it had been 
before; and so, to their cost, the 
captives at Verdun speedily found. 

All indulgences allowed by the first 
commandant were removed. Prisoners 
and detenus alike, no matter what their 
grade or position, were compelled twice 
a day to report themselves at a;p;pel, 
unless they preferred by payment to 
escape the unpleasant necessity. Instead 
of being free to walk or drive as far as 
five miles from the town in any direction, 
they now might not leave the gates 
without payment of six francs. Inces¬ 
sant d(mcetu‘s were demanded on every 
possible pretext, and oppressions, bri¬ 
bery, and rank injustice became the 
order of the day. Wirion and his gen¬ 
darmes showed a shameless capacity 
for pocketing money—nay, for inventing 
opportunities to wring gifts from the 
English. 

Again and again numbers of the 
detenus, on some false excuse or with 
no excuse at all, were closely imprisoned 
in the citadel, being set free only on the 
payment of heavy sums of money. This 
terror hung over them all, as a perpetual 
possibility. Worse still was the dread 
of being some day suddenly despatched 
to the grim fortress of Bitche, where 
numbers of British prisoners pined in 
close confinement. The tales of Bitche 
dungeons and of Bitche horrors, which 
from time to time filtered round to those 
who lived at Verdun, read now like 
stories of mediaDval days.* 

And Roy was still at Verdun. Every 
effort to get a passport for him had 
failed. In that direction Colonel Baron 


* " Bitche, of which place 1 had received such 
accounts, as left scarce a doubt of death beings pre¬ 
ferable.” Quoted from Major-General Lord Blayney, 
Prisoner of War at Verdun, from 1810-1814. 


would thankfully have paid aught in his 
power, if thereby he might have sent 
his boy safe to England. But the time 
was gone by. Napoleon was very bitter 
against England; and passports were 
refused to almost all who requested 
them. 

As a writer of the day states, France 
had become one huge prison, not only 
to such English as were compelled to 
stay there, but also to the French them¬ 
selves. If a Frenchman wished to 
leave his country and to go elsewhere, 
leave would in most cases be refused. 
As conscripts in the army men might 
go ; seldom otherwise. 

In the autumn of 1805, not many 
weeks before the battle of Trafalgar, a 
fresh blow fell. 

Roy had felt his captivity much, 
boyishly gay though he was and rarely 
to be seen out of spirits. But he had 
had Denham all through ; and Denham, 
though commonly looked upon as a 
grave and dignified man, had been 
to Roy the most delightful of com¬ 
panions. 

From the spring of 1803 to the autumn 
of 1805 the two had been seldom apart 
for a whole day. Denham had been 
Roy’s tutor, friend, and playfellow. 
Roy had in the place one or two boy¬ 
friends ; but, compared with Denham, 
he cared little for any other. His 
absolute devotion to Ivor somewhat 
resembled Jack Keene’s adoration for 
John Moore, only it meant greater 
personal intimacy. Roy was known 
among friends as “ Captain Ivor’s 
shadow” and “Captain Ivor’s echo.” 
What Denham thought, Roy thought; 
what Denham said, Roy said. 

“ I don’t know what he w^ould do 
without you,” Colonel Baron sometimes 
said gratefully to Ivor. “No use to say 
how much we owe to your kindness. 
You have been the making of the 
boy.” 

Ivor would reply, “ Roy is as much 
to me as I am to him.” And, in a 
sense this might be true, though not in 
all senses. 

September came, and wuth it a fresh 
device of the pork-dealer’s son. General 
Wirion decided to send a large number 
of the Verdun detenus away to Valen¬ 
ciennes, a distance of about one hundred 
and fifty miles. No reasons were given, 
and the choice made of those who 
should go was entirely arbitrary. The 
wishes or convenience of anyone received 
not the slightest consideration.* 

On Saturday, September 17th, the 
order went forth that about forty of 
them were to leave on the Monday, 
only two days later. Many had made 
their arrangements for the winter, even 
buying and laying by little stores ; and 
now, no matter at what cost or loss, 
they had to leave. Some were artisans 
who had just begun to make a little 
headway, others were gentlemen hardly 
able to pay their way from the perpetual 
uncertainty as to remittances from 
England. But the autocratic order had 
to be obe3^ed. 


* The Commandant of Verdun had power, as he 
willed, to transfer detenus and prisoners of war from 
one depot to another. 


Early on Monday morning the first 
batch started, being seen off at the 
gates by a crowd of their English 
friends. And that afternoon at 
forty more were desired to hold themselves 
in readiness to start on the Wednes¬ 
day. Still no reasons, no explanations, 
were vouchsafed, no apologies were 
made; and every detenu in the place 
lived on tenterhooks of suspense, not 
knowing whether his turn might come 
next. 

The second forty departed ; and on 
Thursday another announcement was 
made to a third forty, that they too must 
prepare to go to Valenciennes on the 
Saturday. 

Upon some who were concerned the 
blow fell a few hours earlier. Although 
Wirion curtly declined to inform the 
detenus themselves which among them 
would be despatched next, he did take 
the trouble to send lists of their names 
to some leading tradesmen in the town; 
and from those quarters information 
might be obtained, though many of the 
detenus proudly refused so to seek it. 

“Roy, I want a word with you,” 
Denham said, towards the evening of 
Wednesday, putting his head into the 
salon. “ Come here.” 

“Just in a minute. May I get-” 

“Never mind anything else. Come 
to my room.” 

Roy obeyed at once. 

“ Shut the door. I have something 
to say to you.” Ivor motioned the 
boy to a chair. “ I have just seen 
Curtis.” 

The tone was unusual. Roy looked 
hard at Denham. 

“ Is something the matter ? ” 

“ Yes. Wirion-” significantly. 

“ Do tell me.” 

“ Mrs. Curtis was so anxious about 
this Valenciennes business that she 
persuaded her husband to see one of 
the shop-lists.” 

“I know. Papa said he’d have 
nothing to do with that way of finding 
out.” 

“ No. But Curtis went—and he 
finds-” 

“Are they ordered off? O I’m 
sorry. 1 like Mrs. Curtis. She’s so 
joll}'—like a boy, almost. I shall miss 
them ever so much. Are they really 
going ? What a bother! ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Anybody else ? ” 

“Yes.” 

Denham’s grave eyes met Roy’s, 
with an expression which somehow sent 
Roy’s heart down and down into his 
very shoes. The boy sat and stared— 
aghast and wordless. 

“ I want you to know beforehand, not 
to be taken by surprise. When a thing 
has to be, it’s no use making a fuss. 
For your mother’s sake you must bear it 
bravely.” 

Roy had grown pale, and his gaze 
spoke of dismay and incredulity. 

“ But you don’t mean—you ! Not 
you ! ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Den!” 

“It is not difficult to find a cause. 
You see, we have held aloof from 
Wirion’s set, and have declined his 
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invitations. And I have managed to 
hold back one or two young fellows 
from those miserable gaming-tables. 
No doubt he prefers to have me out of 
the way for a while. It may be only for 
a few weeks. But -” 

Roy walked to the window, and stood 
with his back to Denham. Silence 
lasted fully three minutes. Denham re¬ 
mained where he was, looking sadly 
enough towards the boy. He had much 
to do, but Roy was his first considera¬ 
tion ; and he knew from his own 
sensations what the parting would be to 
the other. 

''Come,’' he said at length. "It 
can’t be helped. And—I don’t know 
what you feel about it, but I have an 
objection to letting Wirion see that he 
can make us unhappy.” 

Roy came back slowly. 

'‘ That—brute ! ” he burst out, choking 
over the word. 

<‘Yes—I know. There’s no sort of 
excuse for him. Roy, I want a promise 
from you.” 

"What?” 

" You know the sort of thing that is 
going on here. Promise me faithfully 
that, whatever happens, you will keep 
clear of the gaming-tables. You may 
be tempted, and I shall not be at hand 
to look after you.” 

Roy was silent—perhaps because of 
those last words. 

" Promise. I can depend upon your 
word.” 

"I do—promise,” Roy said with 
difficulty. 

"Faithfully?” 

" Yes—faithfully.” 

"And you will do your best to keep 
up your mother’s spirits ? You must be 


the same plucky fellow with them that 
you have been all along with me. Don’t 
make any difference. They will need 
it now, more than ever.” 

" It’s so beastly hard,” muttered Roy. 

"Yes — it is!” — and a pause. 
" There’s one thought that always is a 
help to me, and I hope it will be to 
you. Whatever happens—remember, 
God is over all. By-and-by we shall see 
it to be so. Things won’t go on always 
like this.” 

The interview was getting to be too 
much for both of them, and Denham 
drew one hand across his forehead. 
" There I—that will do. No need to say 
more. You won’t forget that I depend 
on you ; and you’ll be just the same as 
if ] were here. The same—every way. 
I shall miss my-” 

He was going to say "friend; ” but 
he stopped in time. Roy could stand 
no more ; and Ivor hardly felt as if he 
could himself. The boy’s face worked 
painfully, and Denham’s hand grasped 
ins. 

" Not for long, I hope,” he said in a 
cheerful tone. "Now I must go and 
tell your father.” 

Three days later the third company of 
forty detenus quitted Verdun for Valen¬ 
ciennes. Roy and his father, with 
others, were at the gate, to see the 
detachment off upon their enforced 
pilgrimage. Denham had never held 
his head higher, or looked more sternly 
composed, and Roy did his best to 
imitate his friend; but he found it 
hard work. This was not like an 
ordinary farewell. He and Denham 
were alike in the power of an unscru¬ 
pulous martinet, behind whom was 
another equally unscrupulous and quite 


irresponsible despot. Neither couldguess 
what might become of the other, or 
whether the}'’ might hope again to meet 
before the close of the war: and each 
could be sure that every possible im¬ 
pediment would be thrown in the way of 
their communicating by letter one with 
another. 

"Remember, Denham, you are always 
one of us. Wherever we may be, there 
is your home,” Colonel Baron said, in 
moved tones. " When you can join us 
again, your welcome is certain.” 

" I could never doubt it, sir, after the 
past,” Denham answered. 

Then he was gone, and Roy returned 
with his father to M. Courant’s house, 
a heavy sense of blank weighing upon 
them both. Ivor’s was a personality 
which never failed to make itself felt, 
and he had largely the power of winning 
affection, without apparent effort. The 
difference made in their little circle by 
his departure was more than could 
beforehand have been imagined. 

Not in their own little circle only. 
Many in Verdun knew that they had 
lost a valued friend that day ; and even 
downstairs Denham was strangely 
missed. Somebody else, besides Roy, 
shed at night a few quiet tears, when 
nobody could see. Lucille herself was 
perplexed at the acute consciousness 
which clung to her of Captain Ivor’s 
absence. 

Somehow, she had not of late thought 
a very great deal of that poor young De 
Bertrand, whose image once had filled 
her thoughts. Not that she forgot him, 
but that other thoughts and other 
interests had taken possession of the 
foreground of her mind. 

{ 7 b be contimied.) 
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A DRAGOMAN. 




PART III. 

liNGAGING A DRAGOMAN. 

Wk had been strongly advised by our Jaffa 
friends to take as guide for our long journeys 
a young English-speaking man living in Jerusa¬ 
lem. He was represented as thoroughly trust¬ 
worthy and intelligent, besides being willing 
to fall in with our plans, rather than insisting 
iil)on our Hlling in with his. This was 
exactly the man we needed, and as the 
travellers’ season was at its height, one of our 
first duties must be to lind him. With this 
object in view we started one morning in 
search of his home. Two rival dragomen, of 
whom we inquired the way, assured us that 
Ameen—for so I will call him—was in 
Damascus with a party, and would not return 
for forty days. As this gratuitous information 
was imparted to us with unnecessary vehe¬ 
mence and exaggerated regrets, we distrusted 
its veracity and continued our search. Ameen’s 
dwelling seemed to be hidden away in some 
remote region “ far from the madding crowd,” 
but after many false turnings, we at length 
espied a neat little house standing in a garden, 
and a neat little woman with a baby in her 
arms standing in the doorway. We opened 
the gate and walked up the path to the young 
woman. “Does Ameen live here, and is he 
at home ? ” we asked in English. For answer 
she smiled, pointed to a divan inside the 
house, and by signs invited us to go in and 


“ sit.” We did so, and continued our con¬ 
versation by smiling inanely at each other, for 
our hostess evidently understood no other 
language but her own barbarous Arabic, 
which was the more disappointing as no 
Ameen was visible. He might be in Da¬ 
mascus after all. We were not going, how¬ 
ever, to give up the object of our visit so 
easily. We must try another method of 
rousing Mrs. Ameen’s understanding. A 
bright thought flashed through our mind. 
There was that .Saracen maiden who long ages 
ago travelled from Palestine to England in 
search of her lover Gilbert a Becket. She 
only knew two words of English, " Gilbert ” 
and “London,” but they were the talisman 
which, after many adventures, brought success, 
and her lover to her side. Why should not 
we try the effect of two words on the little 
woman before us ? The louder you shout to 
an Arab the more important does he consider 
your communication, so we shouted “ Ameen 
—dragoman,” accompanying our duet with 
gestures expressive of our desire to see him. 
Our hostess redoubled her smiles, and we 
redoubled our shouts, until “ Ameen—dra¬ 
goman ” became a monotonous chant, which 
grew more despairing at each repetition. 
When our efforts seemed most hopeless, ^Irs. 
Ameen allowed the light of intelligence to 
dawn on her countenance, and murmuring 
some indistinct apologies, she suddenly 
darted through the door and disappeared. 
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Congratulating ourselves on our success, we 
waited patiently for ten minutes or so before 
the welcome sound of voices and footsteps 
sounded near at hand, and in walked our little 
friend, still carrying the baby, and proudly 
escorting the redoubtable Ameen, \vhose pre¬ 
posterous Turkish trousers gave him a swagger 
as consequential as that of a Highland piper. 
He greeted us courteously in excellent English, 
but as one who had been expecting us, and 
immediately inquired whether we had left liis 
cousin in Jaffa in good health, and if he had 
told us any family news. Happily we had 
met the cousin, and were able to give the 
desired information, whicli was received simply 
and as a matter of course. 

We were favourably impressed by Ameen’s 
honest face and gentle manners, and thougli 
he looked delicate, he seemed capable. He 
told us that twice he had acted as guide to a 
celebrated English explorer and that he knew 
the country thoroughly. We were rather 
alarmed, on his producing an enormous sheaf 
of testimonials, and modestly requesting us to 
read them. If the few we glanced at were to 
be relied upon, our friend must be a Solomon 
in tlie matter of wisdom, a prince among 
guides, a servant with so many superlative 
qualities—we felt excessively small in his 
presence—while his record as a “provider” 
might have caused the cheek of the renowned 
Mr. Whitely to grow pale with envy. 

Ameen was evidently a treasure (and such 
he afterwards proved himself to be), and 
must be secured, so we plunged at once into 
business, and for the next half-hour discussed 
routes and other minutioe. The bargain was 
concluded by Ameen agreeing to take us for 
a four days’ trip to Jericho, and a five or 
seven days’ trip to Tiberias. The charges 
were to be a pound a day each. He Avas to 
provide everything, including good horses, 
and saddles, a muleteer, and when necessary 
an armed escort, which a thoughtful govern¬ 
ment—with an eye to backsheesh —insisted 
upon, lest the confiding traveller should fiill 
among thieves. As the escort was im’^ariably 
chosen from a tribe of raiders, the moral was 
obvious. We considered these terms very 
moderate for this time of the year, especially 
so, as the party was to consist only of Elizabeth 
and myself. 

We further stipulated for the horses and 
saddles to be brought round for our inspection 
the evening before we started on our journey. 
Everything being now satisfactorily settled, 
Ave partook of coffee, said good-bye to the 
little Avife, kissed the baby, Avho resented 
deeply the familiarity, and, preceded by our 
picturesque guide, Avho had already assumed 
an air of proprietorship, made our way into the 
city, Avhere Ave dismissed him and continued 
our prowl unattended. 

On one of our excursions Ave took part 
in an adventure Avhich might have ended 
seriously to one of the party. Looking back 
noAv, it seems like a modern version of the 
story of the Good Samaritan. 

It Avas a hot afternoon in AjAril Avhen 
Elizabeth and I, accompanied by Elias, I^Iiss 
K.’s native servant, cariying a tea-basket, set 
out for Neby Samwil, the ancient Mizpeh, 
where Ave intended picnicking. 

As Ave A\ere riding slowly doA\’n the hill in 
the direction of Jerusalem, Ave noticed afar off 
an unusual cloud of dust, out of Avhich there 
presently emerged a horseman riding furiousl}-. 
Almost before we could exclaim he had turned 
the shaip corner by the Pool of Hinnom and 
Avas tearing madly on toAvards us. In another 
moment the horse Avheeled suddenly round 
and, dinging its rider to the earth, galloped 
back to the city gate. 

We reined up near the unfortunate man, 
Avlio lay stretched out unconscious in the 
middle of the road, a tropical sun beating 
fiercely on his uncovered head, and the blood 


sloAvly trickling from a nasty Avouud in the 
temple. 

In an incredibly short space of time a croAvd 
collected. White-sheeted AA^omen, like flocks 
of seagulls, scudded doAvn the hill slopes, and 
Avere joined by dark-faced men, Avho seemed 
to spring from noAvhere. 

They stared Avith much curiosit}' at the 
little group beloAv, but neither signs nor talk¬ 
ing could induce them to approach nearer than 
the stone Avail Avhich bounded the road. They 
ansAvered our appeals by jabbering among 
themseh’es like so many monkeys, j^ointing at 
us and gesticulating excitedly. Clearly Ave 
Avere each unintelligible to the other. 

We next tried to aAvaken the sympathy of 
a family living close at hand; but, much to 
our indignation, they refused help though 
they showed considerable interest in us, 
Avondering Avhy Ave took so much trouble 
about a stranger Avho Avas nothing to us. We 
could only be Sony that Avith the knoAvledge 
of English had not come the knoAvledge of 
our Lord’s ansAver to the question, “ Who is 
my neighbour } ” 

Appeals to the passers-by met Avith the 
same heartless indifference. They stared at 
the unconscious cause of the commotion and 
looked at us Avith eyes AA’hich plainly said, 
“The English are mad, they are always 
minding other people’s business.” 

In the meantime the man AA’as in great 
danger from the heat. He Avas too heavy for 
us to moA'e, and Elias, Avith true Oriental 
timidity, refused to touch him. The case Avas 
becoming desperate Avhen Ave saAV a benevolent- 
looking priest coming along the road. lie 
joined the circle, looked at the Avounded man, 
and turned to resume his journey. 

Elizabeth stopped him and eagerly accosted 
him in French, but he Avas eAudently ignorant 
of that tongue. She then attacked him in 
German, but he shook his head deprecatingly. 
As a last resource she bombarded him in 
Italian, Avhich language he did understand, for 
he immediately replied that he Avas at the 
signora’s serA’ice. 

“Then,” said Elizabeth, “aauII you kindly 
tell us, signor, Avhat to do Avith that poor 
man ? He Avas throAvn from his horse a feAV 
minutes ago. He is wounded, and may be 
dying. Could you not get him carried to a 
place of safety and find out aaIio he is ” 

During this address the priest’s countenance 
changed from courteous attention to grave 
disquietude. He scarcely Avaited for its con¬ 
clusion before he gathered up his skirts and, 
murmuring that “he kneAv nothing—it Avas 
not his affair,” Avalked rapidly aAvay. 

We Avere more perplexed than ever. Could 
there be defilement in the touch of the Avounded 
man } Or did the fact of his Avearing Euro]:)ean 
clothes proclaim him an infidel and one Avhom 
it Avas best to leave alone } 

While Ave A\'ere deliberating on the best 
course to take, Elias shook off his feai* and 
began talking to a big porter Avho A\’as looking 
on. After AA’hat seemed to us an endless 
discussion, he came forxA’ard and intimated 
that the porter Avould carry the man to a 
hakeem (doctor) in Jerusalem. 

It Avas not AA'ithout a great deal of talking, 
appealing looks from the jiorter, and, I must 
add, evident reluctance on his part, that the 
Avounded man Avas’placed on his shoulders and 
the procession started for the city, Elizabeth 
riding on ahead in the hope of finding some 
intelligent person aaFo aa'ouM interpret for us, 
for Ave Avere still puzzled hoAv to act for the best. 

Among the motley croAvds ahA’ays assembled 
at the Jaffa Gate, Ave caught sight of a young 
clerk, AA’ith Avhom Ave had had dealings, and 
Avho spoke English fairly Avell. He Avas 
standing near his office. In response to 
Elizabeth’s sign, he crossed the road Avith 
alacrity, and Avas all attention to her com¬ 
mands. When, hoAvever, he understood their 


extent, and gi-asped the fact that a stranger 
had met Avith an accident, and saw him 
apparently dead on the back of the braAvny 
porter, he bolted into his office, shut the door 
Avith the AA’ords, “Excuse me, madame, but I 
am too busy to help.” There Avas no time to 
analyse our OAvn feelings, for the procession 
had increased considerably, the babel of 
tongues AA'as deafening, donkeys braying, 
camels grunting, men screaming and gesticu¬ 
lating ; even the lepers rushed forAvard and 
added to the noise and confusion. The 
porter’s face bore a look of unmistakable 
terror, as he caught a glimpse of the ragged 
uniform of a soldier, but on Ave Avent, hoping 
that the hakeeni's house A\'as not far off. 

Happening to glance round we saAV to our 
intense relief the SAvaggering form of Ameen 
approaching. In him Ave saAV also an end to 
all our difficulties. We attacked him at once. 

“ Find a doctor, please, or do something for 
this poor man, and do, if you can, stop that 
aAvful noise ! ” Ave exclaimed. Alas, Ameen 
manifested the same extraordinary unAA'illing- 
ness to interfere, though his sympathy Avas 
excited. “ Do look at him,” AA^e urged, 
“ perhaps you ma}' knoAv him, and Avhy are 
all the people calling to him and shouting 
hakeem ? ” 

Yielding to our entreaties Ameen examined 
the face of the object of our solicitude, added 
his contribution to the hubbub, and exclaimed— 

“ He’s the Russian doctor from the hospital, 
the people say; he Avas riding into Bethlehem 
this afternoon, it is the day he sees patients 
among the pilgrims there. Poor man, Ave 
will cany you to the Russian hospital, that 
is,” continued he, turning to us, “ if you Avill 
take all the responsibility. Miss N.” 

“ Of course I Avill take the responsibility ! ” 
Avas the impatient ansAver. “ Be quick, unless 
you Avant him to die! ” 

Ameen noAv assumed leadership, issued his 
orders Avith much importance, using the 
English lady’s name Avith great effect, Ave 
could see. The porter, hoAvever, kept close to 
us, talking earnestly. 

“ What is he saying ” inquired Elizabeth. 

“ He is afraid that heAvill be punished. He 
thinks he Avill be accused of the doctor’s 
death and be put into prison ; he begs of you 
to say that he is only acting under the English 
ladies’ orders; he is their slave, and cannot 
help himself,” replied Ameen. 

“ Assure him that he need have no fear, he 
shall not get into trouble for helping us ; Ave 
Avill see to that,” Elizabeth ansAvered, looking 
doAvn kindl}" on the man, Avho seemed as 
grateful as if he had been rescued from some 
tenible danger. 

“ You see. Miss N.,” said Ameen, “ Ave are 
all afraid to help in an accident of this kind, 
the risk is too great. We might be seized 
and throAvn into prison, accused of having 
murdered, or attempted to murder, the person 
Ave Avere only assisting. Certainly if he 
happened to die, Ave should be held responsible 
for his death, and could not escape prison 
unless a big backsheesh Avere constantly paid 
to the governor. You of the English nation 
are difierent, you are just, and do not under¬ 
stand our Government. Your A\'ord they Avill 
take, ours they Avould not believe. We are 
not naturally inhuman, Ave have to pretend to 
be.” 

This explanation threw a neAv light on 
the indifference to suffering Avhich Ave had 
AAutnessed. Under the circumstances it 
certainly required a very brave man to folloAv 
the dictates of ordinary humanity Avhere a 
stranger Avas concerned. We Avere truly 
thankful that AA’e Avere “of the English nation,” 
and free to exercise our priA'ileges here. 

But Ave had noAv reached our goal after 
being nearly forty minutes on the road. The 
poor porter’s strength Avas giving out, but he 
managed to get up the steps of the hospital 
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and lay his burden down on the cool floor of 
the hall. The nurses gathered round the 
unconscious doctor, talking volubly in Russian, 
which none of us understood. There was a 
look of consternation on their faces as they 
carried him gently into an inner room. We 
could not explain wbat had happened, but we 
waited until we thought we heard sounds 
which indicated returning consciousness, then 
telling Ameen to reward the good porter with 
a liberal backsheesh., and bring us news of the 
patient on the morrow, we rode on our way to 
Neby Samwil. 

It was a glorious day, and we were glad to 
get away from the noise and dust of the city 
into the open country where quiet and beauty 
reigned. 

The watch-tower on the top of Mizpeh, 
though three hours’ distant, was plainly visible 
in the clear atmosphere. It thrilled us as we 
called to mind that it was on that spot Laban 
and Jacob made their covenant of amity and 
settled their differences for ever. There the 
judges had assembled the Israelites together 
in times of national danger or calamity. It 
was at Mizpeh the prophet Samuel anointed 
young Saul king of Israel. From its summit 
the Israelites, after humbling themselves 
before God, rushed into the plain, routed 
the host of the Philistines and discomfited 
them. 

Through the veiy passes we were traversing 
and over those grey stony mountains had 
Samuel, Saul, David, and hosts of the famous 
men of old walked. If they could speak, what 
marvellous stories could those ancient hills 


tell of all they had heard and seen of triumph 
and defeat of great armies, of God’s anger 
towards Plis stiff-necked people, of His un¬ 
bounded love and forgiveness! 

It was not easy riding. The flat smooth 
rocks were slippery footholds for our sturdy 
little horses; but they were hardy fellow’s 
and stepped over the most break-neck places 
with the ease and confidence of mountain 
goats. 

We w^ere enchanted with the gorgeous 
carpet of flowers spread out at intervals before 
us. Here wms a patch of cyclamen, covering 
a space of about twelve feet, nestling under 
the eaves of a sullen brown rode. Masses of 
scarlet anemones, yellow flax, pheasant’s eye, 
and many other lovely flowers disclosed their 
beauty to us, making up in their colouring 
and variety for the lack of trees and foliage. 

The slopes of the hills w^ere dotted with 
handsome, long-haired goats feeding side by 
side with the ungainly “ fat-tailed ” sheep. 
These sheep are far from pretty. Their tails, 
hanging like great bags, touch the ground as 
they move, giving them a most unsymmetrical 
appearance. The fat of the tail is considered 
a great luxuiy among the natives. It is made 
into “ seminy ”—a strongly-flavoured grease 
used in all native cooking and, to our taste, 
rancid and unpalatable. 

The summit of J^Iizpeh wms reached without 
further adventure. A few^ olive trees grew 
there, and the watch-tower seemed old; but, 
otherwise, there was nothing to remind us of 
the past. 

We tied up our horses, and in a few 


minutes the kettle wms singing merrily and 
we Avere enjoying a cup of tea, which was 
very refreshing after our long ride. Elias w^as 
made happy with a great piece of sugar, Avhich 
he ate slowly, smiling upon us the while like 
a dusky cherub. 

There was but little time to indulge our 
fancy, though the spot on w'hich w’e sat 
teemed with memories. It w^as getting late— 
sunset w'ould be upon us in an hour. If w^e 
did not wish to be benighted among those 
desolate mountains Ave must be up and going. 
So, as soon as tea wms over, we mounted our 
horses aud turned their heads homewards. 

Before Ave Avere half w’ay, the great sun left 
us suddenly (as if he Avere pressed for time 
and must make it up on his next journey), and 
we Avere plunged into darkness, for there is 
scarcely any tAvilight in the East. 

It Avas a hard matter to keep Elias in sight ; 
but, fortunately, the horses knew^ the way, and 
Ave rode Avith a loose rein. Soon the silver 
moon rose in the heavens and flooded the 
landscape Avith her brilliant light. A couple 
of hours later saAv us cantering through the 
deserted streets of Jerusalem, throwing long 
shadoAvs as Ave passed under the grey Avails of 
David’s Tow’er. 

The ghastly Pool of Hinnom looked moie 
ghastly in the moonlight; but the shining 
road gave no indication of the scene in Avhich 
wc had acted a few hours before. Ten 
minutes later Ave w’ere dismounting at Miss 
K.’s hospitable door, Avell pleased to be back 
again among our friends. 

S. E. Bell. 



BEAUTY IN WOMAN: FROM A MAN^S POINT OF VIEW. 

By “MEDICUS” (Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N.). 


“ Shalt show us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made.” 

Words7mrth. 


That I am an admirer of female beauty aud 
loveliness goes Avithout saying, nor would I 
care to take tiffin with a man Avho isn’t. 

Beauty likes to be Admired. 

Yes—that is true, and I don’t blame beauty 
a bit. Nevertheless ladies who are not gifted 
with this great glory, prim, demure Avomen, 
with prim, demure ways, may look sadly sour 
and say, “ That Miss So-and-so thinks she is 
entrancing, and maybe she is good-looking 
after a fashion, but I feel sure she spends 
quite a deal of her time indoors attitudinising 
and gavottiug before the looking-glass, and 
she can’t pass a shop Avindow Avithout using it 
as a miiTor to note how she looks.” Well, 
for the life of me I cannot see any harm in 
Miss So-ancl-so’s turning a shop Avindow into 
a mirror if she chooses. Her mind is thus 
satisfied. That dress does hang nicely, and 
she carries her.self well in it. 

As to Miss So-and-so spending some time 
before the mirror at home, the Misses Prim 
can only be reasoning from analogy. They 
thenrseh^es doubtless do the same, but it is as 


a forlorn hope and in order to see if there be 
anything about their faces and figures analogous 
to beauty. 

But Miss So-and-so is right again. What 
are mirrors made for, I Avonder, if not to 
study before, to study attitude, the set of the 
head, the proper use of lips and eyes, and the 
contour of the neck. Indeed, indeed, I’m all 
on beauty’s side. 

But in this, as in all other matters, there is 
a danger of over-doing it. It is quite proper 
to assure yourself that you look your best, but 
it is unAvise to think too much of the matter, 
or to allow yourself to become a piece of 
human vanity. 

Every Woman has a Mission. 

I should be sony indeed to speak dis¬ 
paragingly about the Misses Prim. 

There are a great many of them in this 
AAmrld, and they can do much to make the 
Avorld better and happier. That is their 
mission. Some fulfil it, some don’t. Some 
want to die right off the reel because nature 
has made them somewhat angular and giay 
and has, in fact, denied them beauty. They 
become sour in temper and sharp in tongue 
because of envy. Ah, but just see the 
happiness they could shed abroad among 
others were they only cheerful and ahvays 


Avilling to assist their neighbours Avith good 
sound, solid advice. And this happiness 
Avould come back to their OAvn hearts and 
take up its abode there, so that blessedness 
should shine in their faces. Women of this 
description ought to dress very neatly but not 
gaily. They often have good figures, and 
these may be attired to advantage without 
their making any attempt at dressing to kill, 
Avhich Avould obviously be someAvhat ridiculous. 
They should be neat also in hands and feet 
and hair, the arrangement of Avhich lends 
itself to much that is artistic and beautiful. 

The Misses Prim may be thirty or forty 
years old, or more. What matters it } Their 
mission lies chiefly among the young, and 
thoughtless though these may be, they are 
loving and have ten times more gratitude in 
their souls than grown-up people. Alas! 
though, I may be addressing some Avho have 
hut little time to help those around them, 
little time even to read ; theirs only to Avork, 
to long, and sometimes to Aveep. I do in my 
heart feel for such as these ; but the very fact 
that they do long for something better to 
come shows, I think, that there is a better 
Avorld than this, and that this life is but 
probationary. 

It is their mission then to work, and to try 
to do so willingly, for methinks duty Avell 
performed is a reAvard in itself. 
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Beauty’s Mission. 

Beauty’s mission is a noble one, and if kept 
well apart from pride and frivolity, it is a 
self-ennobling one. 

Beauty has been called a fatal gift. It is 
so only when the possessor thereof has no 
other attractions. Every beautiful girl should 
possess refinement, and ijy this I do not mean 
accomplishments that can be shown to advan¬ 
tage in a drawing-room. No, but refinement 
of mind or soul. She ought to be well read, 
though far indeed from being a blue-stocking. 
She ought to be herself a poet at heart, a 
lover of nature and of God’s animals. His 
trees and His flowers. She ought to be a 
good but not a garrulous conversationalist; 
the sentences that leave her lips ought to flow 
like the murmur and npple of a sparkling 
fountain. Forced conversation has no reality 
about it, and anyone can see it does not come 
from the heart. 

Beauty should be musical. Alas ! it is not 
always so. I may go further and say it is too 
often automatical. This is the result of a 
forced musical education. Beauty should 
never play what she cannot feel. If she feels, 
so shall others around her, and the chords will 
touch the heart. 

A beautiful woman who can play the violin 
so as to bring tears to the listener’s eyes, 
possesses a power that nothing on this dull 
earth of ours can excel. 

And a beauty like that which I so feebly 
paint has a deal to be proud of, though she 
ought not to be vain. Vanity only proves 
narrowness of soul, a mind with no breadth of 
beam. 

“ She moves a goddess and she looks a 
queen.” 

True enough, yet the greatest of beauties 


are not simply there for show. For her a 
nobler part is retained, and ere many years 
are over her head she ought to be as noble- 
minded and beautiful a matron as she now is 
a maiden. 

Yes, and if health and beauty go hand-in- 
hand, with modesty and virtue m their train, 
this great kingdom of ours wall never need to 
lower its flag to any combination in the wmrld. 

I say, then, to every girl-reader I have, “ It 
is well to be beautiful.” 

Growing Old Gracefully. 

I cannot but respect and admire the women 
who grow old gracefully. Generally a little 
inclined to e7nho7ipoint are they, which but 
accords with their years. But there is a 
sincerity about them wFich is very creditable. 
A lady of this kind is never ashamed to own 
that she is getting up in years. No one would 
be rude enough to ask her age ; but if anybody 
did, they W'ould have a straightforw’ard truthful 
answer. See, there is a sprinkling of silvery 
hairs on her head ; she is, I believe, somewhat 
proud of them rather than otherwise, and if 
true religion dwells in her heart, she is 
altogether amiable. Some day she knows she 
will die. Some day—yes, some day ; but this 
death will only just be going home. She is 
to be envied. 

Should Art aid Beauty.? 

]\Iy answer is, “Yes, undoubtedly, if it be 
real art.” 

Says the poet— 

“ Beauty unadorned is adorned the most.” 

This is all nonsense. It is just as reasonable 
for beauty to call in the aid of science and art 
as it is for her to use soap with w'hich to wash 


her hands and face. But on the other hand, 
a beauty that is all artificial is quite detestable. 
No man can stand a painted doll. We meet 
such in society all too often, but we soon find 
out that she is just as frivolous and heartless 
as she is artificial—a painted fraud, in fact, 
and I pity the poor fellow who is snared into 
marrying her. 

But there are legitimate met/iods of securing 
greater beauty. The chief of these is health. 
Without good health there can be no real 
beauty, no beautiful complexion, no bright 
and sparkling eyes, and no power to please 
others or make others happy. One cannot 
bestow upon those around them that which 
they do not possess themselves. It is girls 
like this—girls who may be classed with that 
great army, the only middling—who, instead 
of endeavouring to set themselves right by the 
aid of judicious living and everything that 
conduces to health, are for ever hunting 
among the trashy advertisements of cheap 
ladies’ papers for cosmetics that shall not 
only make them beautiful for a day, but keep 
them beautiful for all time. 

Veiy catchy arc many of those advertise¬ 
ments to the eyes of the simple and the 
ignorant, and they are always tastefully illus¬ 
trated. In a country better governed than ours, 
those advertising quack-women, who charge 
such awful prices for specialities that are 
simply worse than want, would soon find 
themselves inside the four walls of a prison. 
Pray take my warning, girls, and keep your 
money in your purses. 

Do not forget, however, that regularity in 
living, temperance in eating, daily pleasant 
exercise, no spurting if you ride, plenty of 
fruit, and the bath, using the mildest soaps 
are the passports to health and happiness; 
and beauty cannot exist without these latter. 


LETTERS FROM A LAWYER. 


PART IV. 

The Temple. 

;My dear Dorothy, —Before going away for 
your summer holiday, I should advise yon to 
put all your valuables, such as your silver tea- 
set, etc., into a strong iron box and get Gerald 
to deposit the same at his bank, where it will 
be perfectly safe. 

The bank w’ill not give you a receipt for the 
contents of the box, because they will not 
make themselves responsible for property w'hich 
they are taking care of gratuitously; but they 
will give you an acknowledgment for the 
box itself, which is quite sufficient for your 
purpose. 

The landlady at Southsea had no justification 
for writing and telling 5 'ou that you could not 
have the rooms, which you had previously 
engaged, for another week yet, because her 
present lodgers were staying on in them. 
She has broken her contract with you—which 
was to let her rooms to you from a certain 
date for a specified amount—so that if you 
find it more convenient to leave towm at the 
date you originally fixed, you need not wait 
upon the Southsea landlady’s pleasure. The 
contract to take her rooms is at an end, and 
you need not go to her at all unless it suits you 
to do so. 

From a strictly legal point of view, you 
have a right of action against her, which I do 
not advise nor suppose you \vould care to 
exercise, although it is most annoying to have 
your plans upset in this manner, and more 
especially too when you went to the trouble 
and expense of going down to Southsea so 
as to make certain of securing comfortable 
quarters. 


I would not advise your friend to have 
anything to do with those attractive adver¬ 
tisements which appear in the new'spapers, 
offering home em]')loyment to gentlewomen 
at the rate of ten to thirty shillings a week. 
The dodge is little better than a swindle ; 
perhaps not a swndle in a strictly legal sense, 
but a swindle all the same. 

The way it is worked is this : you are asked 
to send tw’o or three shillings in the first 
instance and in return you get a quantity of 
rubber stamps which you have to sell to your 
friends at a profit, and when you have disposed 
of them all (a most unlikely event) you buy 
more rubber stamps at wholesale prices and 
sell them at retail ones; or else you receive 
a packet of wool, which you have to knit into 
an impossible number of socks and comforters, 
and for which you will be paid a small sum for 
so many dozen pairs. 

It is a particularly heartless swindle to my 
mind, because the unfortunate ladies who 
answ^er these advertisements can ill afford to 
waste even two or three shillings, and, of 
course, they are quite unable to sell the rubber 
stamps or similar rubbish received in return 
for their money. 

I have received frequent complaints from 
ladies who have been taken in by this trick, 
and I should like to see all such advertisements 
expunged from the newspapers. The adver¬ 
tisement columns contain a good many traps 
for the unwary. For instance, there is the 
“lady” who is offering silver fish-knives for 
sale at an immense sacrifice, unused, and less 
than half the original value. 

You will observe that the word is “value ” 
not “ cost ”; but she omits to state that 
the value put upon them is that given to 


them by herself, and, curiously enough, she 
is offering a similar sacrifice every day in the 
year. 

I do not suggest that there is any swindle 
in the above style of advertisement. It is a 
trick of the trade, and if you are sharp enough 
you will find that the same “ lady ” is offering 
other articles for sale also at a sacrifice in 
another part of the paper. 

The fact also that nearly all these articles 
are advertised as “unused” ought to be 
sufficient to warn people that it is a dealer and 
not a private individual -who is advertising; 
but people, especially ladies, my dear Dorothy, 
are so anxious to make a bargain that they 
cannot resist the temptation to purchase an 
article, with a fictitious value attached to it, at 
half price. 

A similar article, if bought at a shop in the 
ordinary way, costs less and lasts longer; but 
then it would not profess to be a bargain— 
wherein lies the charm. 

I am afraid that I cannot give you any 
comfort as regards the bill sent in by your 
stationer, whom you say you have already paid. 
If you cannot find or did not get a receipt from 
him you are powerless and will have to pay it 
over again. 

When tradespeople know your name and 
address, it is always advisable to ask for a 
receipt if they do not offer to give you one. 
Even wffien dealing with shops which profess 
to sell on cash terms only, I always make a 
point of a.sking for a receipt if the goods are 
to be sent to my address; and, for the 
future, I advise you to follow the example 
of 

Yeur affectionate cousin, 

Bob Briefles.s. 
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granaries, etc. All but one or two have lately 
disappeared, and they are threatened. 

What a pretty country village Acton was, 
but now how changed! The old forge still 
remains to speak to us of village life of the 
past; it is sweet and charming, its walls 
mantled with creepers and overshadowed with 
great elms and poplars. A quaint little 
garden with brick paths separates it from the 
road. The building itself is of brick partly 
framed in timber, though not of “ Post-and- 
pan ” construction, as the wood is simply 
introduced by way of bond, a kind of con¬ 
struction which came in towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. The chimneys are older 
than the house, and look quite Elizabethan. 
It is altogether a lovely village bit and 
strangely out of gear with the smart suburban 
villas growing up all around it. 

It is strange that in times within the 
memory of the writer the villages closely 
surrounding London were so countrified. 
Hampstead, Highgate, Acton, Fulham, 
Barnes, Kew, Richmond, Bow, Stratford, 
Bromley were quite separated from the 
metropolis and surrounded by pleasant fields, 
approached by lanes shaded by elms and tall 
hawthorn hedges, full of good old-fashioned 
houses shut in with lofty red brick walls, over 
which fruit trees might be seen, laden in 
autumn, with ruddy apples, golden pears or 
purple plums, offering a temptation to the 
passer-by. Fields of cabbages or fragrant 
beans, (can anything surpass the scent of a 
bean-field in full bloom with the sun upon 
it ?) market gardens, orchards, and acres of 
more delicate vegetables, cucumbers, etc., 
grown under glass ; great waggons laden with 


OLD ENGLISH COTTAGE HOMES; 

OR, 

VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE OF BYGONE DAYS. 


COTTAGE AT PINNER. 


PART IV. 


We will now describe a few examples of village architecture i: 
the immediate neighbourhood of London, with illustrations from 
Pinner and Acton. The first, which is in “ Post-and-pan ” con¬ 
struction, is a simple but pleasing example of Gothic work, 
dating from the reign of Henry VIII., sketched at Pinner. The 
second is a porch to a cottage in the same pretty village ; it 
is one of the most picturesque examples we know of, and the 
lovely rose bush which shades it adds much to its beauty. When 
we first saw it great clusters of these exquisite flowers clung 
around the ancient timbers and spread themselves over the 
ruddy tiles of the roof. It would be difficult to conceive a more 
charming bower, but, although some mending has been recently 
cairied out, it will probably not last through many more winters ; 
some cruel wind ma)' wreck it, or some tempest ruin it, but 
when this catastrophe takes place it will have served its purpose 
for nearly four centuries, and can a wooden porch be exj:>ected 
to do more.? As we heard an archceologist say, “ it will have 
earned a right to tumble down.” Alas, we fear that most of 
the old village architecture in England has earned this right, 
and will, before very long, take advantage of it. 

In addition to this the wholesale “improving” away of pic¬ 
turesque village architecture in the vicinity of the metropolis will 
leave little for those who come after us to study or admire. 

A few years back how beautiful a place was Willesden, vdth 
its mediaeval cottages, ancient wooden parsonage, inns and 
country houses surrounded by gardens, farm-yards, barns, wooden 


COTTAGE PORCH, PINNER. 
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the produce of the land jolting and jingling 
along the road or stopping for refreshment for 
man and beast in front of some well-shaded 
wayside inn. A four-wheeled cab might be 
seen occasionally, when folks would look at 
one another, and say, “ What can be the 


matter ? Here’s a cab going to the Smiths’. 
Can it be a lawyer going to draw up the old 
man’s will, or has his son, after so many years, 
come back again from India } ” See the 
neighbourhoods now with their huge ware¬ 
houses. manufactories or smart suburban 


streets and rows of shops, omnibuses, motor 
cars, etc. How few years, comparatively 
speaking, it has taken to effect these changes, 
and one wonders whether any country at all 
will be left in the days of our grandchildren. 

{To he continued.) 


A Fable for Critics. 

A lamb strayed for the first time into the 
woods, and excited much discussion among 
the other animals. In a mixed company, one 
day, when he became the subject of a friendly 
gossip, the goat praised him. 

“Pooh!” said the lion, “this is too ab¬ 
surd. The beast is a pretty beast enough, 
but did you hear him roar } I heard him 
roar, and, by the manes of my fathers, when 
he roars he does nothing but cry ba—a—a ! ” 
And the lion bleated his best in mockery, but 
bleated far from well. 

“Nay,” said the deer, “I do not think so 
badly of his voice. I liked him well enough 
until I saw him leap. He kicks with the 
hind legs in running, and with all his skip- 
ping gets over very little ground.” 

“It is a bad beast altogether,” said the 
tiger. “ Pie cannot roar, he cannot run, he 
can do nothing—and what wonder } I killed 
a man yesterday, and, in politeness to the new¬ 
comer, offered him a bit, upon which he had 
the impudence to look disgusted and say, 

‘ No, sir, I eat nothing but grass.’ ” 

So the beasts criticised the lamb, each in 
his own way ; and yet it was a vei}' good 
lamb nevertheless. 


VARIETIES. 

Taking down the Clothes-Line. 

“ We had at one time in our service,” says 
a modern housekeej^er, “a very simple young 
woman, who came to us through one of the 
registry offices in our town. 

“ She showed the quality of her intelligence 
on the very day she came. She was told to 
go out into the yard and take down the 
clothes-line, which was stretched upon half-a- 
dozen posts set up for that purpose. 

“ Bridget was at the task so long that we 
began to wonder what on earth had become 
of her. We went out to see what she was 
doing, and found her working away vigorou.sly 
with a spade. She had dug up three of the 
posts and had almost completed the work 
upon a fourth. She did not stay with us 
long.” 

Truth is always Easiest.—I t is hard to 
persoinate and act a i^art long; for, where 
truth is not at the bottom, nature Avill always 
be endeavouring to return and will peep out 
and betray herself one time or other. 

The Gifts of P'ortune. —“I generally 
divide my favours,” says Fortune, “ by giving 
a gift to one and the power to appreciate it to 
another.” 


Natural Barometers, 

From the earliest times observations have 
been made on the signs exhibited by members 
of the animal world indicative of changes in 
the weather. 

Rain and storms have been predicted by 
asses frequently shaking and agitating their 
ears; by dogs rolling on the ground and 
scratching up the earth with their forefeet ; 
by oxen lying on their right side ; by animals 
crowding together; by moles throwing up 
more earth than usual; by bats sending forth 
their cries and flying into houses; by sea- 
fowl and other aquatic birds retiring to the 
shore; by ducks and geese flying backwards 
and forwards and frequently plunging into the 
water ; by swallows flying low, etc. 

Fine weather, on the other hand, has been 
foretold by the croaking of crows in the morn¬ 
ing ; by bats remaining longer than usual 
abroad and flying about in considerable num- 
bep ; by the screech of the owl; and by cranes 
flying very high in silence and ranged in order. 

Courage. —There is nothing like courage 
even in ordinary things. Let us be willing 
to try at anything we wish to accomplish. It 
often happens that those who try at it do it. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PAPER. 


ABOUT PEGGY SAVILLE. 


By JESSIE IMANSERGH (Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey), Author of “ Sisters Threi^/’ etc. 


CHAPTER XV. 

OR the next week con¬ 
versation was more 
strictly centred on 
Rosalind than ever, 
and the gloomy ex¬ 
pression deepened on 
Peggy’s face. She 
was, in truth, working 
too hard for her 
strength, for, as each 
day passed, the neces¬ 
sity of hurrying on with 
the calendar became 
more apparent; and as 
Robert was no longer 
master of his own time 
she w'as obliged to 
come to his aid in writing out the selected 
quotations. 

At every spare moment of the day she 
was locked in her room scribbling away 
for dear life or searching for appropriate 
extracts, and, as a consequence, her 
brain refused to rest when she wished 
it to do so. She tossed wakefully on 
her pillow, and was often most inclined 
for sleep when six o’clock struck, and 
she dragged herself up, a white-cheeked 
weary little mortal to sit blinking over 
the fire, wishing feebly that it was time 
to go to bed again instead of getting up 
to face the long, long da3G 

Robert was not more observant than 
most boys of his age, and Peggy would 
have worked herself to death before she 
had complained to him. She was proud 
to feel that he depended on her more 
than ever, that without her help he 
could not possibly have finished his 
task, while his words of gratitude helped 
to comfort a heart which was feeling sore 
and empty. 

In truth, these last few weeks had 
been harder for Peggy than those 
immediately following her mother’s 
departure. Then, each one in the 
house had vied with the other in trying 
to comfort her, whereas now, without 
any intention of unkindness, her com¬ 
panions often appeared to be neglectful. 

When Rosalind was present Esther 
hung on one arm and Mellicent on the 
other, without so much as a glance 
over the shoulder to see if Peggy were 
following. Instead of a constant 
“Peggy, what would you like?” 
“What does Peggy say ? ” her opinion 
was never even asked, while Rosalind’s 
lightest word was treated as law. 

It would have been hard for any girl 
under the circumstances, but it was 
doubly hard when that girl was so 
dependent on her friends, and so sen¬ 
sitive and reserved in disposition as 
Peggy Saville. She would not deign 
to complain or to ask for signs of 
affection which were not voluntarily 
given, but her merry ways disappeared, 
and she became so silent and subdued 
that she was hardly recognisable as the 
audacious Peggy of a few weeks earlier. 

“Peggy is so grumpy!” Mellicent 


complained to her mother. “ She never 
laughs now, nor makes jokes, nor flies 
about as she used to do I She’s just as 
glum and mum as can be, and she 
never sits with us I She is always in 
her bedroom with the door locked, so 
that we can’t get in I She’s there now 1 
I think she might stay with us some¬ 
times I It’s mean, always running 
away 1 ’ ’ 

Mrs. Asplin drew her brows together 
and looked worried. She had not been 
satisfied about Peggy lately, and this 
news did not tend to reassure her. Her 
kind heart could not endure that anyone 
beneath her roof should be ill or un- 
happ3% and the girl had looked both 
during the last few days. She went 
upstairs at once and tapped at the 
door, when Peggy’s voice was raised in 
impatient answer. 

“I can’t come! Go away! I’m 
engaged ! ” 

“ But I want to speak to you, dear! 
Please let me in ! ” she replied in her 
clear, pleasant tones, whereupon there 
was a hasty scamper inside, and the 
door was thrown open. 

“ Oh-h ! I didn’t know it was you ; I 
thought it was one of the girls. I’m 
sorry I kept you waiting.” 

Mrs. Asplin gave a glance around. 
The gas fire was lit, but the chair beside 
it stood stiffly in the corner, and the 
cushion was uncrushed. Evidently the 
girl had not been sitting there. The 
work-basket was in its accustomed place, 
and there were no cottons or silks lying 
about—Peggy had not been sewing at 
Christmas presents, as she had half 
hoped to find her. A towel was thrown 
over the writing-table, and a piece of 
blotting-paper lay on the floor. A chair 
was pushed to one side as if it had been 
lately used. That looked as if she had 
been writing letters. 

“ Peggy, dear, what arc you doing all 
by yourself in this chilly room ? ” 

“ I’m busy, Mrs. Asplin. I lit the 
fire as soon as I came in.” 

“ But a room does not get warm in 
five minutes. I don’t want you to catch 
cold and be laid up with a sore throat. 
Can’t you bring your writing downstairs 
and do it beside the others ? ” 

“ I would rather not. I can get on so 
much better by myself.” 

“Are you writing to India—to your 
mother ? ” 

“N—no, not just now.” 

“ Then reall}^ dear, you must come 
downstairs! This won’t do! Your 
mother wished you to have a fire in your 
room so that you might be able to sit 
here when 3mu wanted to be alone, but 
she never meant you to make it a habit, 
or to spend all your spare time alone. 
It isn’t healthy to use a room night and 
day, and to burn so much gas, and it 
isn’t sociable, Peggy dear. Mellicent 
has just been complaining that you are 
hardly ever with them nowadays. Come 
along, like a good girl; put the writing 
away and amuse yourself downstairs. 


You have done enough work for one day. 
You don’t do me credit at all with those 
white cheeks.” 

Peggy stood with her eyes fixed on 
the carpet without uttering a word. It 
would have been the easiest thing in 
the world to say, “ Oh, do let me stay 
upstairs as much as I like for a 
day or two longer. I have a piece of 
work on hand which I am anxious to 
finish. It is a secret, but I hope to tell 
you all about it soon, and I am sure you 
will be pleased.” If she had done so 
she knew perfectly well how hearty and 
pleasant would have been Mrs. Asplin’s 
consent; but there are some states of 
mind in which it is a positive pleasure 
to be a martyr, and to feel oneself 
misunderstood, and this was just the 
mood in which Peggy found herself at 
present. She heard Mrs. Asplin sigh, 
as if with anxiety and disappointment, 
as she left the room, and shrugged her 
shoulders in wilful indifference. 

“ She thinks I like sitting shivering 
here ! I slave, and slave, from morning 
till night, and then people think I am 
sulky! I am not working for myself. 
I don’t want the wretched old ten 
pounds; I could have ten pounds to¬ 
morrow if I needed it. Mother said 
I could. I am working to help Rob, 
and now I shall have to sit up later, and 
get up earlier than ever, as I mayn’t 
work during the day, Mellicent said I 
was never with them, did she ! I don’t 
see that it matters whether I am there 
or not! They don’t want me ; nobody 
wants me now that Rosalind has come ! 
I hate Rosalind—nasty, smirking, con¬ 
ceited thing!” and Peggy jerked the 
towel off the writing-table and flicked 
it violently to and fro in the air, just 
as a little relief to her over-charged 
feelings. 

She was crossing the hall with un¬ 
willing steps when the postman’s knock 
sounded at the door, and three letters in 
long, narrow envelopes fell to the ground. 
Each envelope was of a pale pink tint 
with a crest and monogram in white 
relief; one was addressed to the Misses 
Asplin, another to Oswald Elliston, and 
a third to Miss Mariquita Saville. 

“ Invitations ! ” cried Peggy, with a 
caper of delight. “ Invitations ! How 
scrumptious ! ” Her face clouded for a 
moment as the sight of the letters, 
“ R.D.,” suggested the sender oi the 
letters, but the natural girlish delight in 
an unexpected festivity was stronger 
even than her prejudices, and it was the 
old, bright Peggy who bounced into the 
schoolroom holding up the three letters, 
and crying gleefully, “ Quis, Quis, some¬ 
thing nice for somebody! An invitation! ” 

“ Ego, Ego ! ” came the eager replies, 
and the envelopes were seized and torn 
open in breathless haste. 

“From Rosalind! Oh, how very 
funny ! ‘ Requests the pleasure—com¬ 

pany—to a pink luncheon.’ What in 
the world is a ‘ pink luncheon ? ’—' on 
Tuesday next, the 20th inst. . . .’ ” 
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“ A p-p-pink luncheon ? How wevvwy 
stwange ! ” echoed Mellicent, who had 
been suddenly aifected with an inca¬ 
pacity to pronounce the letter “ r since 
the arrival of Rosalind Darcy on the scene, 
a peculiarity which happened regularly 
every autumn, and passed off again 
with the advent of spring. “How can 
a luncheon possibly be pink ? ” 

“ That’s more than I can tell you, my 
dear ! Ask Rob. What does it mean, 
Rob!” asked Peggy curiously, and 
Robert scowled, and shook back his 
shock of hair. 

“ Some American fad, I believe. The 
idea is to have everything of one colour 
—flowers, drapery, and food, china 
—everything that is on the table. It’s a 
fag and an awful handicap, for you 
can’t have half the things you want. 
But let us be modern or die, that’s the 
motto nowadays. Mother is always 
trying to get hold of new-fangled 
notions.” 

“ ‘ Peggy Saville requests the pleasure 
of Jane Smith’s company to a magenta 
supper.’—‘ Peggy Saville requests the 
pleasure of Mr. Jones’s company to a 
purple tea.’ It’s a splendid idea I I like 
it immensely,” said Peggy, pursing her 
lips, and staring in the Are in meditative 
fashion. “ Pink—pink—what can we 
eat that is pink ? P-prawns, p-pickles, 
p-p-pomegranates, P-aysandu tongues 
(you would call those pink, wouldn’t 
you—pinky red ?). Humph 1 I don’t 
think it sounds very nice. Perhaps they 
dye the things with cochineal. I think 
I shall have a sensible brown and green 
meal before I go, and then I can nibble 
elegantly at the pinkies. Would it be 
considered a delicate mark of attention 
if I wore a pink frock ? ” 

“ Certainly it would. Wear that nice 
one that you put on in the evenings. 
Rosalind will be in pink from head to 
foot, you may depend on it,” said 
Robert confldently, whereupon Mellicent 
rushed headlong from the room to find 
her mother, and plead eagerly that 
summer crepon dresses of the desired 
tint should be brought forth from their 
hiding-place and freshened up for the 
occasion. To accede to this request 
meant an extra call upon time already 
fully occupied, but mothers have a way 
of not grudging trouble where their 
children are concerned. Mrs. Asplin 
said, “Yes, darling, of course I will I ” 
and set to work with such good will 
that all three girls sported pink dresses 
beneath their ulsters when they set off 
to partake of the mysterious luncheon a 
few days later. 

Rosalind came to the bedroom to 
receive them, and looked on from an 
armchair, while Lady Darcy’s maid 
helped the visitors to take off their 
wraps. She herself looked like a rose 
in her dainty pink draperies, and Peggy 
had an impression that she was not 
altogether pleased to see that her guests 
were as appropriately dressed as herself. 
She eyed them up and down, and made 
remarks to the maid in that fluent 
French of hers which was so unintelli¬ 
gible to the schoolgirls’ ears. The maid 
smirked and pursed up her lips, and 
then meeting Peggy’s steady gaze, 
dropped her eyes in confusion. Peggy 


knew, as well as if she had understood 
every word, that the remarks exchanged 
between mistress and maid had been of 
a depreciatory nature, not as concerned 
her own attire—that was as perfect 
in its way as Rosalind’s own—but with 
reference to the home-made dresses of 
the Vicar’s daughters, which seemed to 
have suddenly become clumsy and 
shapeless when viewed in the mirrors of 
this elegant bedroom. She was in arms 
at once on her friends’ behalf, and when 
dignity was hurt she was a for- 
midableperson to tackle. In this instance 
she fixed her eyes first on the maid, and 
then on 'Rosalind herself with a steady, 
disapproving stare which,was not a little 
disconcerting. 

“I am sorry,” she said, “but we 
really don’t know French well enough 
to follow your conversation I You were 
talking about us, I think. Perhaps you 
would be kind enough to repeat your 
remarks in English ?” 

“ Oh-h, it doesn’t matter! It was 
nothing at all important!” Rosalind 
flushed, and had the grace to look a 
trifle ashamed of her own ill-breeding, 
but she did not by any means appreciate 
the reproof. The girls had not been ten 
minutes in the house, and already that 
aggravating Peggy Saville had suc¬ 
ceeded in making her feel humiliated 
and uncomfortable. The same thing 
happened whenever they met. The 
respect, and awe, and adoring admira¬ 
tion which she was accustojned to 
receive from other girls of her own age, 
seemed altogether wanting in Peggy’s 
case, and yet, strange to say, the very 
fact that she refused to fall down and 
worship invested Peggy with a peculiar 
importance in Rosalind’s eyes. She 
longed to overcome her prejudices and 
add her name to the list of her adorers, 
and to this end she considered her 
tastes in a way which would never have 
occurred to her in connection with Mrs. 
Asplin’s daughters. In planning the 
pink luncheon Peggy had been con¬ 
tinually in her mind, and it is doubtful 
whether she would have taken the trouble 
to arrange so difficult an entertainment 
had not the party from the vicarage 
included that important personage. Miss 
Mariquita Saville. 

From the bedroom the girls adjourned 
to the morning-room, where Lady Darcy 
sat waiting, but almost as soon as they 
had exchanged greetings, the gong 
sounded to announce luncheon, and 
they walked across the hall aglow with 
expectation. 

The table looked exquisite, and the 
guests stood still in the doorway and 
gasped with admiration. The weather 
outside was grey and murky, but tall 
standard lamps were placed here and 
there, and the light which streamed 
from beneath the pink silk shades gave 
an air of warmth and comfort to the 
room. Down the centre of the table lay 
a slip of looking-glass on which graceful 
long-necked swans seemed to float to 
and fro, while troughs filled with soft, 
pink blossoms formed a bordering. 
Garlands of pink flowers fell from the 
chandelier and were attached to the 
silver candelabra in which pink candles 
burned with clear and steady flare. 
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Glass, china, ornaments were all of the 
same dainty colour, and beside each 
plate was a dainty little buttonhole 
nosegay, with a coral-headed pin, all 
ready to be attached to the dress or 
coat of the owner. 

“ It’s—it’s beautiful ! ” cried Mellicent 
ecstatically, while Pegg}*^’5 beauty-loving 
eye turned from one ‘detail to another 
with delighted approbation. “ Really,” 
she said to herself in astonishment, “I 
couldn’t have done it better myself! 
It’s quite admirable ! ” and as Rosalind’s 
face peered inquiringly at her beneath 
the canopy of flowers she nodded her 
head, and smiled in generous approval. 

“Beautiful! Charming] I con¬ 
gratulate you ! Did you design it, and 
arrange everything yourself! ” 

“ Mother and I made it up between 
us. We didn’t do the actual work, but 
we told the servants what to do, and 
saw that it was all right. The flowers 
and bon-bons are easy enough to 
manage ; it’s the things to eat that are 
the greatest trouble.” 

“ It seems to be too horribly prosaic 
to eat anything at such a table, except 
crumpled rose-leaves like the princess in 
the fairy tale,” said Peggy gushingly, 
but at this Mellicent gave an exclama¬ 
tion of dismay, and tlie three big lads 
turned their e3’es simultaneously towards 
the soup tureen as if anxious to assure 
themselves that they were not to be put 
off with such ethereal rations. 

The soup was pink. “Tomato!” 
murmured Peggy to herself, as she 
raised the first creamy spoonful to her 
lips. The fish was covered with thick 
pink sauce ; tiny little cutlets lurked 
behind ruffles of pink paper; pink 
baskets held chicken souffles; moulds 
of pink cream and whipped-up syllabus 
were handed round in turns, and looked 
so tempting that Mellicent helped her¬ 
self at once, and nearly shed tears of 
mortification on finding that they were 
followed by distracting pink ices, which 
were carried away again before she 
could possibly finish what was on her 
plate. Then came dessert-plates and 
finger-glasses, in which crystallised 
rose-leaves floated in the scented water, 
as if in fulfilment of Peggy’s suggestion 
of an hour before, and the young people 
sat in great contentment, eating rosy 
apples, bananas pared and dipped in 
pink sugar, or helping themselves to the 
delicious bon-bons which were strewed 
about the table. 

While they were thus occupied the 
door opened and Lord Darcy came into 
the room. He had not appeared before, 
and he shook hands with the visitors in 
turn, and then stood at the head of the 
table looking about him with a slow, 
kindly smile. Peggy watched him from 
her seat, and thought what a nice face 
he had, and wondered at the indifferent 
manner in which he was received by his 
wife and daughter. Lady Darcy leant 
back in her chair and played with her 
fruit, the sleeves of her pink silk tea- 
gown falling back from her white arms. 
Rosalind whispered to Max, andneitherof 
them troubled to cast so much as a glance 
of welcome at the new-comer. Peggy 
thought of her own father, the gallant 
soldier out in India, of the joy and pride 
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with which his comings and goings 
were watched ; of Mr. Asplin in the 
vicarage with his wife running to meet 
him, and Mellicent resting her curly 
head on his shoulder, and the figure of 
the old /ord standing unnoticed at the 
head of his own table assumed a 
pathetic interest. It seemed, however, 
as if Lord Darcy were accustomed to be 
overlooked, for he showed no signs of 
annoyance; on the contrary, his face 
brightened, and he looked at the pretty 
scene with sparkling eyes. The room 
was full of a soft rosy glow, the 
shimmer of silver and crystal was re¬ 
flected in the sheet of mirror, and 
beneath the garlands of flowers the 
young faces of the guests glowed with 
pleasure and excitement. He looked 
from one to the other—handsome Max, 
dandy Oswald, Robert with his look of 
strength and decision ; then to the girls 
—Esther, gravely smiling, wide-eyed 
Mellicent; Peggy, with her eloquent, 
sparkling eyes ; Rosalind, a queen of 
beauty among them all; finally to the 
head of the table where sat his wife. 

“I must congratulate you, dear,” he 
said heartil3^ “It is the prettiest sight 
I have seen for a long time. You have 
arranged admirably, but that’s no new 
thing; you always do. I don’t know 
where you get your ideas. These 
wreaths—eh ? I’ve never seen anything 
like them before. What made you 
think of fastening them up there ? ’ ’ 

“ I have had them like that several 
times before, but you never notice a 
thing until its novelty is over, and I 
am tired to death of seeing it,” said his 
wife with a frown, and an impatient 


curve of the lip as if she had received a 
rebuke instead of a compliment. 

Peggy stared at her plate, felt Robert 
shuffle on his chair by her side, and 
realised that he was as embarrassed and 
unhappy as herself. The beautiful 
room with its luxurious appointments 
seemed to have suddenly become op¬ 
pressive and cheerless, for in it was the 
spirit of discontent and discord between 
those who should have been most in 
harmony. Esther was shocked, Melli¬ 
cent frightened, the boys looked awkward 
and uncomfortable. No one ventured 
to break the silence, and there was 
quite a long pause before Lady Darcy 
spoke again in quick, irritable tones. 

“ Have you arranged to get away 
with me on Thursday, as I asked you ? ” 

“ My dear, I cannot. I explained 
before. I am extremely sorry, but I have 
made appointments which I cannot 
break. I could take you next week 
if 3mu would wait.” 

“ I can’t wait. I told you I had to go 
to the dentist’s. Do 3^ou wish me to 
linger on in agony for another week ? 
And I have written to Mrs. Bouverie that 
I will be at her ‘ At Home ’ on Saturday. 
My appointments are, at least, as bind¬ 
ing as 3^ours. It isn’t often that I 
ask you to take me anywhere, but when 
it is a matter of health, I do think 3^ou 
might show a little consideration.” 

Lord Darcy drew his brows together 
and bit his moustache. Peggy recalled 
Robert’s description of the “governor 
looking wretched ” when he found him¬ 
self compelled to refuse a favour, and 
did not wonder that the lad was read3^ 
to deny himself a pleasure rather than 


see that expression on his father’s face. 
The twinkling light had died out of his 
eyes and he looked old, and sad, and 
haggard, far more in need of physical 
remedies than his wife, whose “ agony ” 
had been so well concealed during the 
last two hours as to give her the appear¬ 
ance of a person in very comfortable 
health. Rosalind alone looked abso¬ 
lutely unruffled, and lay back in her 
chair nibbling at her bon-bon as though 
such scenes were of too frequent occur¬ 
rence between her parents to be deserv¬ 
ing of attention. 

“ If 3'ou have made up 3'our mind to 
go to-morrow, and cannot go alone, you 
must take Robert with you, Beatrice, for I 
cannot leave. It is only for four days, and 
Mr. Asplin will no doubt excuse him if you 
write and explain the circumstances.” 

Lord Darcy left the room and Robert 
and Peggy exchanged agonised glances. 
Go away for nearly a week, when before 
two da3^s were over the calendar must 
be sent to London, and there still 
remained real hard work before it was 
finished! Peggy sat dazed and miser¬ 
able, seeing the painful effort of the 
last month brought to naught, Robert’s 
ambition defeated, and her own help of 
no avail. That one glance had shown 
the lad’s face flushed with emotion, but 
when his mother spoke to him in fretful 
tones, bidding him be read3^ next morning 
when she should call in the carriage on 
her wa3^ to the station, he answered at 
once with polite acquiescence. 

“ Very well, mater, I won’t keep you 
waiting. I shall be ready by half-past 
ten if you want me.” 

{To he continued.) 
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P.Y FLORENCE SOPHIE DAVSON. 


CHAPTER lY. 

JANE MAKES HERSELF USEFUL. 

“ I MET Norali Villiers yesterday, girls,” said 
Ada Orlingbui*}' to her sister and IMarion as 
they all took their seats at the breakfast-table 
on a gusty February morning. 

“ I wonder you had the audacity to speak 
to an3'one so grand ! ” laughed Jane. 

Norah Villiers was an old school friend who 
had married a very wealth3^ man. 

“ Oh, Norah is very sensible! She never 


had any nonsense about her! Her money has 
not turned her head, as happens to some 
people. She looked perfectly charming in a 
sweet little toque all over violets, and she was 
so pleased to see me. But I could not help 
laughing to myself to find how very elderly 
and staid she had grown. Not in appearance, 
3'ou know, but in manner.” 

“ I suppose she gave a great deal of motherly 
advice for the benefit of three young things 
living together in an unprotected condition ! ” 
said Jennie. “ What did she advise ? 


Burglar-proof window fasteners, or cork soles, 
or what ? ” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, Jane! ” said Ada 
severely. “ She has made some excellent 
discoveries in the course of her housekeeping, 
and now that she is so wealthy she hails any 
very economical discovery with glee, as so 
man3^ do when there is no longer any reason 
to restrict oneself within narrow limits. We 
talked for ten minutes on the subject of 
Australian meat, and she charged me solemnl3" 
to deliver the glorious news to you.” 
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“What news?” asked Marion smiling. 

“ Norah declares that hardly anybody knows 
how to cook Australian meat properly; but 
that when it is treated in the right way, it is as 
good as any meat for which one could wish. 
And as it is much cheaper, that is good news 
to us if it be true.” 

“What does she recommend should be 
done to it?” asked Jane. “It has always 
been tough whenever I have tasted it.” 

“ She says it should be properly thawed,” 
went on Ada. “ You see one forgets that as 
it is frozen meat it must be thawed before it 
can be cooked. The consequence is that as 
a rule when the meat is supposed to be 
cooking, it is only thawing. Norah says that 
the meat should hang in the kitchen for the 
whole of the day before it is wanted, and then 
should be put quite near the fire for an hour 
before ever you attempt to cook it at all.” 

“ Well, we will certainly tiy it,” said 
Marion. “ I think Mrs. Villiers might be 
able to afford herself English-fed beef, but 
I have few prejudices, and I am glad to hear 
of anything economical.” 

“ Well, let us then,” said Ada ; “ for Norah 
was so urgent in the matter that I should not 
like to have to face her again unless I could 
assure her with a clear conscience that I have 
taken her advice.” 

“ Well, on Thursday, then,” Marion agieed. 
“I will get in the mutton on Wednesday 
morning, and it shall hang in our spacious 
kitchen all the day before. All meat is better 
for hanging, and I often regret our delicious 
country joints.” 

“You certainly always had splendid meat 
at Hawthornburrow,” said Ada. “ I remember 
hearing one of the curates from Fosley admiring 
it to my father. But I thought it was because 
of those black-faced little sheep that your 
father always buys.” 

“ Partly that,” answered Marion, “ but 
principally on account of the long hanging of 
all the meat. We often have joints hanging 
for a fortnight if the weather is cold—hanging 
with the thick end upwards, I mean, so that 
the juices shall not run out. Consequently 
the flavour of the meat is infinitely improved.” 

“ Marion talks like an elderly farmer! ” 
cried Jane. “ So much solid wisdom is over¬ 
powering to my giddy brain. Never mind, 
dear,” she went on, patting Marion’s head, 
“ we all appreciate it very much. I can’t 
imagine what we should do if we had to go 
and live in a boarding-house now that we 
have become accustomed to 5^our nice cosy 
little ways. Oh,” she cried suddenly as she 
helped herself to some marmalade, “ to-day 
is Shrove Tuesday, and we must have some 
pancakes ! I will fry them all if you will make 
the batter for them. No, I shall be home 
early and I will perform the whole operation. 
Gave aux crepes ! ’ ’ 

Making pancakes was Jane’s favourite occu¬ 
pation as far as cooking was concerned. So 
the others laughingly acquiesced. 

“ How did they teach beginners to toss 
pancakes at the cookery school ? ” asked 
Marion. 

“ Oh, the teacher did the first one, and 
then we tried! There is no need to toss them 
really, you know ; they are equally nice if you 
just slide a hot knife underneath when they 
are cooked on one side and turn it gently 
over. But, of course, no one was satisfied 
until she could toss them. I have seen an 
enthusiast work away with one long-suffering 
pancake until she could toss it and catch it 
again with ease, and each time it missed the 
pan, the blacker grew the pancake and the 
redder her face. How we laughed when it 
spun across the floor into a bowl of water! 
There is a great deal in not jerking the pan to 
the right or left, but just lifting your arm 
straight up when you toss it.” 

“Very well, you shall give us a practical 


demonstration to-night and work off 5'our 
superfluous energy,” said Marion as she helped 
Jane on with her jacket. “ Ada and I will 
sit in state at the table and wait for relays.” 

So a little before dinner-time Jennie went 
into the kitchen, first donning her professional 
apron and sleeves. 

As she wanted the pancakes to be extra 
good, she allowed herself two eggs. She put 
four ounces of flour in a basin and stirred in 
the two eggs one by one with the back of a 
wooden spoon (first removing the tread and 
keeping the mixture very smooth). Then she 
stirred in half a pint of milk by degrees and 
beat all well with the front of the spoon. 
She then melted about two ounces of butter 
in a small saucepan and took off the scum 
and poured it off into a measure. This was 
to prevent the pancakes from sticking to the 
pan, as they would have done if she had left 
the scum (which is the salt) on. Before each 
pancake was made, a little of this was poured 
into the frying-pan to grease it well, and then 
poured off again. 

For each pancake she poured about a 
tablespoonful and a half of the batter into the 
pan, doing this ofl' the fire as, if it is done on 
the stove, the batter sets quickly and cannot 
be run over the bottom of the pan quickl}' 
enough to make nice thin pancakes. 

She ran the batter round the edge of the 
pan, and then tilted it quickly so that the 
bottom was quite covered. Then putting the 
pan over the stove she shook it briskly, 
loosening it at the edges with a knife; and as 
soon as it was a light golden brown she lifted 
it off the stove and tossed it deftly in the air, 
so that it fell in the pan with the cooked side 
uppermost. A few seconds more over the fire 
and it was done. Now to turn it on to a 
warm plate, squeeze lemon-juice and sift castor- 
sugar over, and roll up is short work. She 
had two hot plates; one to turn the pancakes 
out on to, and the other to put them on when 
folded over. When the last pancake had been 
made there was a goodly pile of twelve upon 
the dish which Jane carried triumphantly to 
the sitting-room, first sifting them with castor 
sugar. It was as well that Abigail did not 
care much for pancakes, for alas! there were 
none left. 

True to her promise, Marion provided some 
Australian mutton in the course of the week, 
and treated it according to Mrs. Villiers’s 
directions. She bought the thick half of a 
leg of mutton on Wednesday morning, and all 
that day it hung in the kitchen on a hook. 
The hook went into one of the joists, and so 
was perfectly firm. She cut a fillet of about a 
third of an inch thick to keep for Friday’s 
dinner, and cut it as for veal cutlet in round 
pieces about the size of the top of a tea-cup. 
These she egged, and fried a golden-brown, 
and served round a pile of mashed potatoes. 
On Thursday they had the rest of the joint 
boiled to a turn, surrounded by turnips cooked 
Avith the meat. Marion was too practical a 
cook to fall into the usual error of letting a 
so-called “ boiled ” joint actually boil for 
more than a minute or two, and so become 
hard. The joint, which weighed four pounds 
when the fillet was removed, was put in the 
fish-kettle, with enough cold water to cover it, 
and was biought very slowly to the boil. It 
was allowed to boil for two minutes, and then 
was well skimmed ; then the turnips were put 
in, the lid put on again, the heat was lowered, 
and the joint kept barely at simmering-point 
for an hour. All this was done in the 
morning. An hour before dinner the joint 
was put on the stove again to finish cooking 
and re-heat; it was then put quickly on a hot 
dish, and parsley sauce poured over. The 
joint was beautifully tender, and the water in 
which it was cooked was used for making a 
delicious carrot soup on the following clay, 
and which preceded the fillets, fried as we 


have described. Marion always arranged her 
dinners at the beginning of the week, and she 
found it would be more convenient to have 
the boiled joint on the day before the fillet, as 
the soup made from the stock would come in 
so nicely before a little meat dish like the fried 
fillets. 

The small amount of mutton that remained 
w’as minced finely and made into some meat 
patties for Sunday’s supper. 

This is the dinner list for the week. They 
had fried bacon for breakfast on the mornings 
on which they did not take porridge. 

Monday. Milk Soup. 

Toad in the Hole. 

Artichokes. 

Baked Potatoes. 

Apple Dumplings. 

Tuesday, Lentil Soup. 

Fried Lemon Sole. 

New Carrots a la Flamande. 

Pancakes. 

}Vcdnesday. (High Tea.) Curried Scallops and Rice. 
Dough Nuts. 

Thursday. Boiled Mutton and Turnips. 

Parsley Sauce. 

Welsh Rare Bit. 

Friday. Carrot Soup. 

Fried Mutton Cutlets. 

Mashed Potatoes. 

Rice Pudding. 

Saturday. Fried Steak and Onions. 

Boiled Potatoes. 

Steamed IVIarmalade Pudding. 

S^iuday. Roast Fowl. 

leaked Potatoes. 

Oranges in Snow. 

The last-named dish is such a pretty one, 
and so exceedingly nice, that as Marion does 
not mind we will give the recipe in full. 

Oranges in Snow .—Make a syrup of half a 
pint of water and half a pound of loaf sugar. 
Pare six oranges very carefully and put them 
in the syrup; let them simmer very gently 
until they are perfectly tender but quite Avhole. 
Lift them carefully out with a fish-slice, and 
put in two ounces of tapioca. Let the tapioca 
cook until clear and soft in the syrup, by 
which time most of the syrup will be absorbed. 
Pour this into a glass dish and let it get cold, 
stand the oranges upon it, sweeten some 
Avhipped cream and pile it upon them, and 
decorate with a few hundreds and thousands 
sprinkled over. 

Now follows the food account for the week. 


H lb. rump steak 



£ 

0 

s. 

I 

d. 

3 

<5 lb. mutton at 7 d. (Australian) 

0 

2 

II 

1 lb. suet 



0 

0 


I lb. fat for rendering 



0 

0 

2 

I lb. apples . 



0 

0 

3 

^ pint lentils . 



0 

0 

H 

Flavouring vegetables 



0 

0 

2 

Turnips 



0 

0 

3 

Carrots for soup 



0 

0 

3 

New carrots 



0 

0 


Onions , 



0 

0 

h 

Lemon sole . 



0 

0 

10 

15 eggs 



0 

I 

3 

2 lbs. bacon . 



0 

I 

4 

Fowl 



0 

2 

6 

I lb. cheese . 



0 

0 

7 

9 scallops 



0 

0 

9 

I lb. marmalade 



0 

0 

6 

I lb. tea 



0 

I 

8 

Tin of cocoa . 



0 

0 

6 

I lb. Demerara 



0 

0 

If 

I lb. loaf 



0 

0 

2 

8 loaves 



0 

2 

2 

Milk 



0 

I 

9 

Cream . 



0 

0 

6 

8 lbs. potatoes 



0 

0 

6.1 

I lb. artichokes 



0 

0 

li 

I quartern household flour 


0 

0 

5I 


I Si 

(To he continuedi) - 
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THE GIRHS OWN RARER. 


THE RULING PASSION. 


CHAPTER II. 



HE next morn¬ 
ing was clear 
and bright. 
It was one of 
those morn¬ 
ings that 
some times 
come in Feb¬ 
ruary to tell even Lon¬ 
doners that spring has 
really started on her 
journey northward, and 
that she may be ex¬ 
pected to arrive some 
time soon. 

The sun shone, a 
fresh, but not cold, 
wind blew from the 
south-west, hurrying 
the soft golden clouds across the sky, and 
the sparrows had actually begun their spring 

quarrels. ^ i • 

The Professor, contrary to his usual habit, 
took no notice of these nice things. He felt 
very old and weary as he set off on his journey 
to tlie city with the same undefined feeling of 
misfortune that had haunted him all night. 

HcAvent straight to the stockbroker’s office, 
expecting simply to have to sign a paper or 
two, receive his quarterly cheque for £6 5s., 
cash it at the bank, and then go quietly home 
again. He was surprised when the clerk asked 
him to sit down. 

“ I think Mr. Surtees wants to see you, Mr. 
Crowitzski,” he said, more politely than usual. 
“ He will be disengaged in a few minutes, if 
you don’t mind waiting. Oh, he’s ready 
iiow ”—as an electric bell rang three times. 

The old man followed the clerk upstairs to 
the first floor, where they paused outside a 
door marked “ Private.” The clerk knocked 
softly. 

“ Come in,” said a voice, and the clerk 
ushered the Professor into his master’s 


presence. 

‘ Good 


__morning. Professor Crowitzski!” 

said the stockbroker cheerily. “Come and 
sit down by the fire. You look cold. It’s 
a fresh morning, though the wind is sou’- 
west 1 ” 

He drew a leather-covered arm-chair forward 
as he spoke, gently pushed the Professor into 
it, and stationed himself on the hearthrug with 
his back to the fire and his hands behind his 


back. 

He was a fresh-faced, kindly-looking man 
of middle age, with humorous grey eyes, and 
gold spectacles, which gave him a benevolent 
expression. He had undertaken the manage¬ 
ment of the ])oor Professor’s small investment 
for many years out of pure kindness of heart 
after hearing his tragic historj^ from a common 
friend, since dead ; but he had a task this 
morning that he did not relish. 

“ Have you seen to-day’s paper ? ” he began, 
looking keenly at his client. 

“No,” said the Professor. “I do not 
often see the paper. Is there any special 
news?” 

“ Well—er—yes, I think so. News of 
some importance to a good many people, 
I’m afraid.” 

The old man looked up in a mildly inquiring 
way, and the stockbroker continued— 

“ Fact is, those beastly South Americans 
are kicking up a row amongst themselves again 
—quarrelsome beggars 1 They can’t keep 
themselves quiet for long! And the worst 
of it is, they disturb us peaceful citizens here 
who only wish to lend them money to get on 
with ! ” 


A faint expression of interest began to dawn 
in the Professor’s face. 

“ I suppose,” he said, “ you mean that the 
money market is influenced by this kind of 
thing* Does it make any difference to my 
little income ? ” 

Mr. Surtees turned round and poked the 
fire vigorously—an unnecessary proceeding ; 
but the sight of that mild old face, and the 
knowledge of what he had to say, made it 
imperative that he should relieve his feelings 
somehow. 

“It’s hard on the poor old chap,” he 
muttered to himself. “ But it can’t be 
helped 1 ” 

He straightened himself, looked at his 
client, then out of the window, then into the 
fire. 

“ Well, Professor,” he said slowly, “ I am 
very sorry to say that all South American 
stocks and securities are very low in the 
market just now—in short, some of them have 
gone altogether. Clean gone 1 ” 

Professor Crowitzski sat upright in his 
chair. A mist seemed to float before his 
eyes; his heart began to beat as if it would 
choke him. He felt as if the room were 
spinning round, and he grasped the arms of 
the chair tightly to try to steady himself. 
When, after a few moments, he spoke, his 
voice sounded faint and far away. 

“ And—and—my—money ? ” he gasped, 
with pauses between each word. 

John Surtees looked down into the fire and 
gave his head a little shake. 

“Is it all gone?” said the old man in a 
kind of breathless voice. 

There was silence for a few moments, 
broken only by the ticking of the clock on 
the mantelpiece and the cries of the paper 
boys in the street. Then the stockbroker 
turned round. 

“I am exceedingly sorry to have to tell 
you,” he said, speaking rather hurriedly. 
“It is all gone, and there is no help for it. 
No one—nothing could have saved it; the 
panic was too sudden and too violent. If I 
could have done anything, I would; but it 
was hopeless. It is hard—very hard—not 
only on you, but on lots of other people 
too. Not that that’s much consolation to 
you 1 ” 

The Professor sat perfectly still, as if turned 
to stone, gazing straight into the fire, but 
seeing nothing. He was so still and silent 
that Mr. Surtees began to feel alarmed as to 
the possible results of the shock. PIc moved 
a step forward and gently laid his hand on 
the old man’s shoulder. 

“Look here. Professor,” he said kindly, 
“ don’t take it so much to heart; your friends 
will be sure to look after you. If I can be of 
any sersdee to you in the way of a little loan 
for present use—no hurry as to repayment, you 
know, just as between friends—I shall be most 
happy, most happy.” 

The poor Professor drew a long breath 
and looked up into his face with a vacant, 
unseeing expression in his eyes as of one 
struck blind. 

“Friends!” he said slowly and brokenly. 
“My friends are long dead. I have no one 
left.” 

He attempted to rise, but the stockbroker 
pressed him down again. 

“ Don’t hurry away,” he said. “ Stop here 
and rest a bit. You won’t be in my way. 
I’m going to give you a small brandy and 
soda—capital thing for you just now.” 

He went across the room to get it out of a 
cupboard near the window and was talcing the 
stopper out of the little brandy decanter when 
the sound of the Professor’s voice arrested 


him. He had risen from the big arm-chair 
and stood in the middle of the room, leaning 
heavily on his stick. 

“I cannot take it,” he said, more firmly 
than he had yet spoken. “ I cannot take it! 

It is years since I tasted wine or spirits, and 
my head is not clear enough. I must go home 
to rest and think—if I can.” 

Pie moved towards the door, and the stock¬ 
broker saw it was useless to try to detain him. 
However, he made one more little effort. 

“ You’ll let me advance you five pounds for 
the present, at any rate,” he said, “just as a 
matter of convenience, you know, till we can 
think what can be done for you.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“ I thank you for your kindly thought,” he 
said ; “ but I do not at present see how I am 
to raise money to repay you. I have always 
kept out of debt, and I am too old to work.” 

“Oh, never mind, never mind! Don’t 
trouble yourself about that,” began the other, 
but a look of such determination came back 
to the old man’s face that he thought it 
unwise to press the matter further, and 
continued, “ Well, we’ll speak of that some 
other time. You’ll always find me here and 
glad to see you. Can you manage to get 
home all right ? Shall one of my clerks go 
with 3^0u ? ” 

Bui the Professor strenuously refused all 
offers of help, so !Mr. Surtees had to be 
contented with seeing his aged client down¬ 
stairs himself. And he stood for a moment 
watching his feeble progress down the narrow 
court that led into busy Broad Street. 

“ Poor old chap! ” he said to himself. 
“No wonder he is hard hit if that was his 
whole living. I wonder why he always would 
keep it in those South American stocks ? ” 
And he returned to his own room, feeling 
dissatisfied with everything in general and the 
money market in particular. 

Professor Crowitzski got back to his little 
room in Green Street rather before one. He 
sat down in his old chair near the fireplace, 
leaned back, and closed his eyes with a sense 
of weariness and despair that made him half 
wish the end might come then and there. 
Pie was utterly crushed by the weight of his 
misfortune, and he felt quite unable to think 
of any means by which he might be able to 
live out the small remnant of his life outside 
the workhouse. 

Pie had not taken off his old Inverness 
cloak, and as he put his hands into the deep 
pockets to try to get them a little warm he 
felt a folded sheet of paper. He drew it out 
mechanically and looked at it absently; it 
was the progiumme for the next Monday’s 
concert. 

Instantly his whole mental attitude changed. 
Music, the ruling passion and great love of his 
whole life, asserted itself once more. Cold, 
hunger, the need of money, tlie workhouse, 
and staiwation, all faded from his mind, and 
he was in the w’orld of glorious sound. 

What a fine programme ! Quartett, Bee¬ 
thoven in E minor. Op. 59. Ah, what a 
beauty that was, with the glorious Adagio 
that no one could play like Joachim. Ballade 
in F, Chopin: he glanced at his piano and 
smiled. Who had ever written for the piano 
as an instrument like Chopin ? Songs by 
Schubert, divinest of song writers, and—last 
and best, the Clarinet Quintett of Brahms. 
That would be a feast. His eyes shone as he 
went to his pile of music and fished out a 
little well-worn volume of Beethoven’s Quar- 
tetts and a book of Schubert’s songs. Then 
he went back to his chair to enjoy himself for 
the afternoon, quite oblivious of the fact that 
he had had no dinner. But the strain of the 
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morning had been too great, combined with 
the want of proper food : the siglit and mental 
sound of the music soothed him, though he 
could not long respond to its stimulus. 
Little by little his head drooped, and he sank 
into a gentle sleep. 

When he woke it was dusk and he be¬ 
thought himself of some tea. The old music 
spell was still on him, but he remembered 
with a shiver the events of the morning. He 
realised that he must see how much money he 
really possessed, and calculate how long it 
would last; but he made up his mind, should 
it be much or little, one shilling of it must be 
saved for that concert. 

He found he had ten shillings and a few 
coppers, five shillings being due to his land¬ 
lady for rent and sundries, and with the rest 
he would have to live till Monday. He 
remembered that he should see Herbert 
Maxwell then or on Tuesday, and he might 
be able to help him to something. 

On the Monday he was at St. James’s Hall 
at seven o’clock, but it took him much longer 
than usual to climb the gallery stairs. He 
liad to stop to get his breath several times on 
the way up, and when he reached his seat he 
could only sink down into it, close his eyes 
and remain in a state of half stupor till the 
music began. He had not even the energy 
to look round for Herbert, who, however, did 
not come. 

Tbe first notes of the Quartett roused him 
to his general state of keen, nervous, interest; 
indeed it seemed to him that his musical per¬ 
ceptions were more sensitive than usual, and 
he felt as if he were some fine instrument that 
was being played on, that throbbed and 
vibrated in response to every chord sounded 
by the players on the platform. 


The performance of the Brahms Quintett 
was a magnificent one, led by that great 
German clarinet player Miihlfeld, who comes 
to England too seldom ; and at its close the 
players received an ovation in which the 
Professor joined with all his old fire and 
energy : he felt quite strong and himself again. 

It was not until he got out of his omnibus 
that he realised his weakness. It was a bitter 
night, with a strong north-east wind blowing, 
bringing with it blinding showers of sleet and 
hail, though the moon shone brightly between 
the storms. A furious gust almost blew the 
frail old man off his feet as he alighted, and 
the icy air made him gasp painfully for breath, 
and pierced through his worn clothing to his 
bones as he crawled slowly to the door of No. 9. 

Pie dragged himself wearily up to his room ; 
his body felt numbed and sluggish, but his 
brain was still vibrating with the music he 
had just heard. He threw his hat and stick 
on the bed and sank down into the little chair 
beside it : he must rest a little before undress¬ 
ing; no need to light the lamp, the moon 
would break through directly—she always 
shone into his room. 

Ah, that Brahms Quintett! What a 
heavenly thing it was. He could hear it 
still; how haunting the Adagio with its 
mournful, pleading melody, and then that 
wild fantasia for the clarinet—why—surely 
they are playing it in the room beneath. Yes, 
there can be no mistaking the tone of the 
clarinet, no one but Miihlfeld can play like that. 
Louder and louder grows the passionate 
strain, like some agonised cry, with the dull 
wailing of the muted strings beneath it. The 
sound fills the whole house—louder and still 
louder. 

* ♦ ♦ * 


“Yes, sir, the Perfesser is at ’ome, sir, 
though I don’t rightly know if ’e’s got up 
yet,” said a plump, kindly-faced woman in 
answer to Herbert Maxwell’s question the 
next morning. “ My daughter took ’is milk 
up at nine o’clock and he wasn’t movin’ then. 
Will you walk up, sir? Top floor on the 
right ’and.” 

Herbert went gaily upstairs. He felt in 
exuberant spirits. Things had gone well with 
him beyond his wildest dreams. His career 
was pretty well assured. The great singing 
master had undertaken to make himself 
responsible for his Academy fees, to find 
him means of earning money during his 
years of study and to help him in every 
possible way. Professor Crowitzski’s five 
pounds had not been needed, and Herbert 
had it with him to return to the old man. 

He knocked softly at the door without 
receiving any answer, so he knocked again a 
little louder, and yet again; but all was still. 

“ Pie must sleep soundly,” thought Herbert, 
“ or-” 

A sudden cold fear shot through him, and 
he opened the door and looked in. 

The Professor was dressed in his ordinary 
clothes and Inverness, and sitting on the low 
wooden chair at the head of his bed, which 
had not been slept in. His right arm was 
flung across the pillow, his head rested on 
his arm, his left hand lay on his knee. 

At the first glance Herbert thought he was 
asleep, but the stillness of the figure and the 
marble whiteness of the face filled him with an 
awful dread. He went swiftly across the 
room and gently touched his old friend’s hand, 
only to find the dread was a reality : he was 
too late. 

[the end.] 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

Eileen. —Your troubles maybe due to any number of 
causes. The great number of symptoms having but 
little connection with each other, which you 
describe, strongly suggest that a large part, if not 
the whole, of your trouble is due to nervousness. 
There is a disease which, from the number and 
complexity of its symptoms, is called the protean 
disease, or, in common parlance, hysteria. Tliis 
affection varies from the slightest forms of nervous¬ 
ness to absolute mental and physical perversion. 
It is in the slighter grades of this affection that you 
will find your own malady. Whether there is 
anything else besides this the matter with you is 
impossible for us to tell. It has been our experience 
that cocoa is quite as indigestible as tea or coffee, 
though it produces a form of indigestion differing 
considerably from that produced by tea. Drink 
nothing but warm milk, and take a liberal diet of 
easily-digestible food. 

Priscilla. —Trichinosis is a very rare disease pro¬ 
duced by eating underdone pork. One of the 
tapeworms (Y'cenia solium) is nir more commonly 
obtained from the same cause. Both diseases are 
uncommon in England, for the English eat little 
pork, and always cook it well first. There is no 
danger of either disease from eating well-done 
pork. Where pork is eaten raw—as it is in some 
hams and sausages—the danger of tapeworms and 
trichinosis is very considerable ; but it must always 
be remembered that sound meat cannot produce 
either disease. 

Indigestion.— You are on the right track to treat 
indigestion, but you have made one or two errors. 
You should not drink “plenty of water.” The less 
water you drink the sooner )'ou will be well again. 
You must not take anything to digest your meals 
for you. Of course you are referring to pepsin, 
etc. These may be taken by dyspeptics only when 
they are incurable or gradually starving to death. 
Dyspeptics are rendered worse by their use in the 
long run. You must relieve )'our constipation. A 
teaspoonful of liquorice powder will do this very 
well. Six miles daily is quite sufficient exercise. 

Anxious. —If you suffer from flatulence you must 
attend very carefully to your digestion and guard 
against constipation. The pain of wind may 
often be relieved by taking half a teaspoonful of 
spirit of ginger or compound tincture of cardamom 
in a little water. 


I.N Npo OF Advice.— Nothing save the surgeon’s 
knife will remove moles from the face without great 
danger. The operation for removing moles is 
practically free ironi danger ] but it is not always 
advisable. The best way to remove the hair which 
grows upon moles is to shave it off or bleach it with 
peroxide of hydrogen. Electrolysis is sometimes 
used to destroy hairs on moles, but it is infinitely 
inferior to, and more dangerous than, excision of 
the whole mole. Moles very rarely grow quickly ; 
indeed, usually they grow less rapidly than does 
their bearer. If you nave a mole which suddenly 
begins to grow rapidly, go to a surgeon at once, for 
in all probability it has altered its character and 
become a serious disease. 

Brunette. Dandruff and falling hair are usually 
present together, for the former is one of the 
commonest causes of the latter. Wash your head 
once a w’eek in warm water and borax (one tea¬ 
spoonful of borax to a pint of water). Wash the 
scalp particularly w'ell, and thoroughly dry both 
the scalp and the hair afterwards. AVIien the hair 
IS quite dry, rub a very little sulphur ointment into 
the scalp. It is no good applying this to the hair 
Itself. It IS the scalp and hair-roots which need 
the ointment. Use a hair-wash of cantharides and 
rosemary. 

Iris.—I. If you use peroxide of hydrogen to bleach 
^ur hands, do not put it in the water you wash in. 
Get from your chemist “hydrogen peroxide 10 vols.” 
Dilute this with three parts of water, and dip your 
hands in the solution once a day. This can do j'ou 
no harm. Whether it will do what you want it to 
do is another question. Sometimes it serves its 
purpose ; usually it fails.—2. Orris-root is the root 
of the iris, and not of the violet as is so commonly 
thought. 

M. O. You suffer from the double complaint of 
indigestion and feeble circulation. You must be 
very careful what you eat, avoid excess of starchy 
foods, sugar, alcohol, tea, coffee, and cocoa. But 
take a good nourishing diet. The pills will do you 
good; but you must be very careful to guard 
against constipation. Take a fair amount of 
exercise. Take a small dose of bicarbonate of 
soda when you are troubled with fulness after 
meals. 

An Old Reader.— AVe think it quite improbable 
that your brother will derive any benefit from 
smoking. In fact, we think that it will simply 
make him worse. 


“T V f ujuicuii, lor us CO acivise you what 

to do, tor the information that you give us is too 
scanty to enable us to form a just idea of your 
condition. You should have told us your age and 
occupation, and habits of life, for it is necessarv to 
know these before treating any complaint. The 
stittness in your arms may be due to rheumatism or 
i^t may not. You might try gentle massage and 
Inction with camphor or soap liniment over the 
joints of your arms. For your other troubles we 
cannot help you without information as to what 
they are and how they originated. 

Gladyf. -- The chief causes of somnolence are 
overwork, insufficient sleep, underfeeding, over- 
teeding indigestion, anmmia and other forms of 
physical weakness ; and lastly hysteria and nervous 
exhaustion. I'rom which of these are you suffer- 
^ . Seven and a half hours’ sleep daily is 
sufficient; but, if you could, we advise you to give 
yourself another hour. Do you cat properly ? Do 
you eat sufficient, or do you eat inordinately ? Do 
you have indigestion or fulness after meals ? All 
these make you feel sleepy. Are you in any way 
unwell ? Do you feel the cold severely, or have any 
symptom which would suggest that your circulation 
was not what it should be ? Arc you at all nervous, 
or do you belong to a nervous family.? This last 
morecommonly causes wakefulness than sleepiness. 
Lastly, are you worse in the morning or the even¬ 
ing ? If you are all right in the morning, but tire 
and get sleepy as the day wears on, then we must 
look tor a pliysical cause of your trouble. If you 
are worse in the morning than you arc later in the 
day, then the cause is probably nervous. To cure 
3 'ourself of your trouble you must find out and 
remove the cause. Take an extra hour’s sleep if you 
can manage it. Look carefully to your digestion ; 
many forms of dj^spepsia give rise to scarcely any 
symptoms except sleepiness. 

Alice. Read the advice we gave to “Anxious.” 
You must be very careful about your digestion, and 
take the minimum amount of fluid that you can. 
Let your diet be as solid but as digestible as possible. 

buFFERER.— You had far better see a physician, for 
you may be seriously ill, and it is quite beyond our 
power to help you. As regards hot-bottles, thev 
fie filled with boiling water, and 
should always be provided with jackets or wrapped 
in flannel. You are not the only person whose legs 
have been burnt through ignorance of the proper 
use of hot-bottles. ^ 
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STUDY AND STUDIO. 


GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Country Lass.—H y far your best course would be 
to enter some small ladies’ school, where you would 
associate with well-educated women. We do not 
think the scheme you mention would be very 
feasible. It is difficult for us to rhention any one 
school; the foes (unless under special arrangements) 
would var}" from ^'so^to ;^ioo a year. Would you 
like to go on the Continent ? If so, we should 
advise Lausanne. Perhaps you can give us a few 
more particulars. 

Iris.—I. You might procure Creighton’s 
of France., published at 3s. 6d., or Smith’s Student's 
History, published at 7s. 6d. There is a book by 
Charlotte Yonge— A?mt Charlotte's Stories from 
French History —but we do not know it.—2. A 
thunderbolt, in the sense of a metallic substance, 
or bolt, hurled through the air by a thunderstorm, 
does not exist. The term is properly applied to the 
stream of electrical fluid passing from the clouds to 
the earth. Aerolites, or meteoric stones, have no 
connection with thunderstorms. Two questions are 
our limit. 

Emerald. —AVe are sorry we cannot tell you of a 
good grammar of the Irish language. Perhaps 
some correspondent, noting j-our wish to obtain 
one, may help you. 

Pateeth.—I. Write to the publishers of any of 
Jerome K. Jerome’s works, and inquire for the 
recitation in question.—2. We do not know of any 
way of disposing of silver i)aper. Inquire at a 
confectioner’s. 

Dorothy will find the poem “ Nothing to AVear ” in 
Alfred Mile’s American Reciter, price 6d. 

“The Eldest Girl.”—C ertainly we do not object 
to our girl-readers “ writing about the articles and 
stories in the paper, saying what they like and 
dislike in them,” so long as the letters are as 
pleasant and courteous as 3’our own. 

Felicia. —Y’our quotation— 

“ The might}' master smiled to see 
That love was in the next degree,” 

is from Alexander’s Feast, by Dryden. 

Arithmeticta.v. —Alany thanks for your solution of 
the problem in our August number. 

Amateur Society. —AA^'e have received a notice of 
“The Budget” Manuscript Magazine Club ; sub¬ 
jects optional; good criticism ; two prizes yearly. 
Address, Miss Louise AI. Lamer, 22, Ladbroke 
Road, Netting Hill, AV. 

Zingara. — I. AVe do not recommend books on 
fortune-telling by cards.—2. AVe have observed in 
one or two or the larger weekly illustrated ladies’ 
papers that character is described in the correspond¬ 
ence column from handwriting. A glance through 
those papers at any public library will inform you 
where to apply. 

P»ESSIE AIatthews.—Y our letter is beautifully writ¬ 
ten, and the white ink on the blue paper is very 
rretty, if a little too dazzling for ordinary use. AA’'e 
thank you for your information, which we repeat 
elsewhere. 

CissiE (Southend).—You do not give us your Christian 
name, which we require for International Corre¬ 
spondence. “R.” is not enough. 

PiKKUE AV'ilson.—T here is a picture in the National 
Gallery, we believe, of the first title you mention, 
but it is quite impossible for us to tell you either 
the painter or the value of your pictures by the 
names alone. You should let a local picture- 
dealer see them in the first instance, and if they are 
thought to be of value, you might send photographs 
or a rough sketch of them to “ Christie, Alanson & 
AV'oods,” or “ Agnew’s,” New Bond Street, Lon¬ 
don, asking for information. 

AIercia.— AVe do not consider you at all too old to 
begin to study at a school of art. AVith persever¬ 
ance and diligence you will doubtless make rapid 
progress. These are the great requisites; a very 
youthful age is a secondary consideration. 

E. AV. H.—The teacher who trains your voice will 
tell you whether it is a contralto, mezzo, or soprano. 
AVe should consider that F or G was about the 
lowest note for a contralto ; but it is for the master 
who teaches you to judge of the compass of your 
voice, not for you to inform him of its range. 


OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

AIiss Dorothea Knight, Keswick Old Hall, Nor¬ 
wich, wishes us to say that if any reader of The 
Girl’s Ow.n Paper who collects postage stamps 
cares to send her some duplicates, she will send 
some in exchange by return of post. 

Briar Rose informs “ Last Hymn ” that the recita¬ 
tion of that name is in one of Buchanan’s “ Penny 
Pathetic Readings,” and is also published under 
• another title—“The Haven”—in the Victorian 
Reciter, edited by Bernard Batigan, of Hull, 
price IS. 

Bessie AIatthews, 3, High Street, Cheltenham, 
offers to send “ I.ast Hymn ” a copy of the poem 
on application, and informs Saxikraga that “The 
False I.ight of Rosilly ” is in the Prize Reciter for 
Alay, 1807, to be obtained from the office of Great 
Thoughts. It is also contained in Childo Pem¬ 
berton’s Poems, published by Messrs. AVard, Lock 
& Co. AVe commend this information to Briar 
Rose. 


Margaret Marshfield fflivilService).—Vlease read 
our reply to “ AVood A’^iolet ” last week. The exam¬ 
ination fee is only a shilling, so there is no obstacle 
in that part of the matter. But there are other 
difficulties. You could only now offer yourself for 
appointment as a female sorting clerk, or telegraph 
learner in the provinces ; and to do this you must 
obtain a nomination from a local postmaster to be 
sent to the Postmaster-General. You have then 
to pass the examination. You ask what we think 
of your writing and composition. The writing is 
very neat and clear, but composition is a trifle 
shaky. To say “mother’s helps (our only other 
resource) seems to be so overstocked ” is not 
first-rate English, though we understand what is 
meant. But why should your only other resource 
be to become a mother’s help ? Can it be because 
you think it would be derogatory to you to fill one 
of the more recognised positions in household ser¬ 
vice ? If so, we would persuade you to reflect on 
the superior advantages enjoyed by a children’s 
nurse, a cook and a parlourmaid. All these persons, 
as soon as they have obtained a fair amount of ex¬ 
perience, can command good wages and an ample 
choice of situations. No doubt there is some little 
trouble in obtaining a first place; nevertheless, 
many ladies are willing to teach an active, hard¬ 
working woman, if the latter, on her side, will 
accept a small amount of pa)*ment during the 
period of apprenticeship. It really seems to us 
best that you should turn your thoughts tow'ards 
domestic service ; though, if you could afford to 
spend a little time and money, we should also have 
recommended you to learn laundry-work. 
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/. A^o chai-ge is made for anszuer- 
ing questions. 

//. All con-espondenis to give 
initials or pseudonym. 

HI. The Editor resej-ves the right 
of declining to reply to any of the 
qtiestions. 

IV. A^o direct answers can be sent 
by the Editor through the post. 

V. A^o more than tzvo questions 
may be asked in one letter, which must 
be addressed to the Editor of The 
Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster 
Ro7V, London, E.C. 

VI. No addresses of firms, trades- 
men, or any other matter of the nature 
of an advertisement, will be inserted. 


Azalea [Teaching in France or Germany).-\t is 
almost impossible for an English teacher to obtain 
employment in France; but in Germany there is 
less difficulty, provided that the teacher has high 
qualifications. AA'e recommend you to apply to the 
Foreign Registry of the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
10, Holbein Place, Sloane Square, S.AV.; Aliss 
Nash, Superintendent of the Home for British and 
American Governesses, 22, Kleinheerenstrasse, 
Berlin, might also be able to advise you, but you 
ought to furnish the fullest account of your general 
education and professional training. 

Sincerity [Rural A’ursing). —If you could go to 
a large London hospital training-school and 
remain there a year, so as to qualify you to become 
■ a Jubilee District Nurse, you would, from a pro¬ 
fessional point of view, be doing the best for 
yourself; but we think the work of cottage nurse 
on the Holt-Ockley system would probably be quite 
as congenial to you, and the likelihood of your 
obtaining an engagement would be greater. You 
should apply for further particulars to the Hon. 
Secretary, Airs. Lee Stcere, The Cottage, Ockley. 

Freda [Evening Employinent). —Such work, espe¬ 
cially if it is only addressing envelopes, is peculiarly 
hard to obtain. You might consult the Secretary 
for Promoting the Employment of AVomen, 22, 
Berners Street, AV., but we fear she will only be able 
to say the same. 

Anxious to know (^Missionary Jl^ork). —You had 
better make known your wish to become a mission¬ 
ary to the AVomen’s Mission Association, 19, Dela- 
h.ay Street, AVestminster, S.AV., or to the .Society 
for Promoting Female lulucation in the East, 
267, A'auxhall Bridge Road. You would probably 
be required to undergo a course of preparation. 
Missionaries are supported by the societies which 
employ them, but only of course in a simple 
manner. 


Inquisitive. —You should read Charles Kingsley’s 
Heroes. That would give you all information about 
the heathen mythology, or system of myths, and 
ancient hallucinations respecting their false gods. 
Apollo was the reputed son of Jupiter and Latona, 
also called Phoebus, supposed to be the god of the 
fine arts and originator of poetry, music, and 
elocution. Besides the names already given, he 
was called Delius, Cynthius, Paean, and Delphicus. 
He is represented as a handsome young man, with 
an almost feminine face, and beardless, holding a 
bow from which an arrow has been discharged. 
This refers to the fable that the Serpent Python had 
been destroyed by his arrows. Evil foreboded is 
represented by the “ Sword of Damocles,” who was 
set down to a splendid banquet by the tyrant 
Dionysius (the elder), a sword being suspended over 
his head by a hair or thread. Thus the miserable 
courtier dared not to stir lest the slightest draught 
or vibration should bring it down upon his head. 

Anxious AIariA. —Because you may be full of faults, 
and weak in times of temptation, feeble in faith and 
too lukewarm in love and zeal, you would not be 
thereby justified in adding a fresh act of dis¬ 
obedience by drawing back from the Lord’s Table 
and neglecting to obey one of His last commands. 
If you were to wait till really worthy in reference 
to sanctification, you would “draw back to per¬ 
dition,” it is to be feared. Remember that, however 
faulty you may justly feel yourself to be, you can 
go to your divine Redeemer, “ washed, sanctified, 
and justified ” in His Name. 

“All the fitness he requireth 
Is to feel your need of Him,” 

and with that feeling to pray for His grace, and to 
“ strive to enter in by the straight gate.” A battle 
has to be fought. Do not forget that. 

Carnation inquires, “ Are tomatoes healthy ? ” AVe 
fancy but very few of them are diseased. Those 
that lie long on the ground during wet weather do 
not remain so long. That, as an article of food, 
they conduce to our health is absolutely proved. 
Few vegetables are more wholesome. Ladies do 
not rise, if seated, when men address them. 

Dot.— You should say, “ It is I ” (not “ me ”). The 
former is used in the nominative case, and the 
latter the accusative. But you should not say, 
“between you and I,” but “between you and me.” 
If you wish to speak correctly, be careful how 
you employ adjectives. You misapply the word 
“beautiful” when you say “beautiful butter,” or 
jam, or fat; but you may use it very correctly as 
regards a landscape, a flower, a.rainbow, or any 
work of art. Also the word “ delicious ” is often 
unsuitably employed, such as when applied to a 
joint of meat, or a book. To apply it to fruit would 
be more suitable. The words which should often 
be employed as a substitute for “ delicious ” are 
“excellent,” “nice,” or “good.” The word 
“ beautiful ” is correctly used with reference to 
form, and colouring, and combinations of the latter. 
Another very commonly misused word is “ expect,” 
“ I expect she is,” etc. The word “ expect ” has 
reference to the future, and the speaker’s anti¬ 
cipations in connection with it; “ she is,” denotes 
the present and already existing condition, and the 
two cannot be used together. This misapplication 
of the terra has come from over the Atlantic. You 
will find much to assist you as to right and wrong 
employment of words in that useful book Enquire 
Within. See pages 163-174. 

Ignoramus. —All invitations are given by the mistress 
of the house, though she should include her 
husband’s name in giving them; and all replies 
should be directed to her, although, inside, you 
thank for their united invitation. The house is the 
woman’s domain, and she “ guides ” it. 

JoA.N. —The beneficial influence, or the reverse, of 
allowing ivy to grow over the walh of a house has 
been a question of difference of opinion. Formerly 
it was condemned as harbouring moisture, and 
liable to injure the health of the occupants. Now 
it is said that the overlapping leaves preserve the 
walls from the rain, and they are found to be quite 
dry beneath them. It is also said that it renders a 
house cool in summer, and warm in winter. lAut 
there is a drawback, and that is that it brings 
insects of all kinds into the rooms—spiders, flies, 
earwigs, and woodlice. AATiatever you may prefer 
to do in reference to its growth on your house, it is 
an unmitigated evil on trees, and it should always 
be sawn through, and then rooted up. 

AIor.a. —Aluch depends on the species of palm, as to 
the watering they require. Also, they must not be 
exposed to a draught. Perhaps yours is not one 
that would grow tall under any circumstances. As 
we know nothing about it (for you give no par¬ 
ticulars), we cannot help you. 

Brownie. —AV'e cannot do better than refer you to 
the articles on the care of the hands by “ Medicus.” 
See vol. xiii., page 358. Doubtless you have been 
out without gloves, and the sun has tanned them. 
The very narrow rim of insensible skin that sur¬ 
rounds the nail preserves the true skin from being 
torn and made sore at its termination at the quick. 
Of course it will not bear rough usage, for if cut or 
cracked, the tender skin behind it, which it is 
designed to protect, will naturally become sore. 
AA’'ear gloves until quite healed. 
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ABOUT PEGGY SAVILLE. 

I)V JI'TSSIE ^MANSEKGH (Mrs. G. do Horne Vaizey), Author of “ Sisters Three,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVr. 

Lady Darcy left the young people by 
themselves after luncheon, and as was 
only natural, conversation at once turned 
on the proposed visit to London. Peggy 
was too much perturbed to speak, but 
Mellicent put the very inquiry which 
she most wished answered, being never 


troubled with bashfulness in asking 
questions. 

“Has your mother’s tooth been hurt¬ 
ing her very much, Rosalind ? ” 

“Tooth! what tooth? Oh, I think 
she did have a little twinge one night ; 
but it’s not the dentist whom she is 
really going to see. That’s only an 
e.xcuse. She really wants to go to some 


parties,” said Rosalind lightly, whereat 
her brother scowled at her under heavy 
brows. 

“ What business have you to say 
that ? What can you know about it, 
pray ? If mother says she is in pain, it 
is not for you to contradict, and make 
up your own explanations. Leave her 
to manage her own affairs-” 
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‘Arthur!—oh—Arthur!’ she gasped.’ 
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He spoke rapidly, but Rosalind only 
shrugged her shoulders, and whispered 
something in Max’s ear at which he 
smiled and nodded his head, evidently 
taking her part against her brother, to 
Peggy’s intense indignation. 

No w'ords were exchanged between 
the partners on the subject of the 
calendar until they were once more at 
home ; when Robert took advantage of 
the first quiet opportunity and came up 
to Peggy with a face of set determina¬ 
tion. 

“ Mariquita ! ” he said, “ I am — not 
— going—to give in / Jf you stick to 
me, I think we can still manage to get 
the calendar off in time. There are 
twenty more quotations to be found. 
Pll sit up to-night and fix them off, and 
go on writing as long as 1 can keep 
awake, but I can’t take a dozen books 
up to town with me, so I must leave it 
to you to finish up. Pll mark the 
passages I choose, write the full address 
on a piece of paper, and leave every¬ 
thing ready for you to make up the 
parcel. All you will have to do will 
be to write the remaining cards, and 
to see that it is sent off on Friday. 
Five o’clock will be time enough, but 
if you can get it off in the morning, so 
much the better. You think you can 
manage as much as that?” 

“Oh, yes! Pd do anything rather 
than give up now. It would be too 
grudging. 1 am not afraid of a little 
more work.” 

“You have done more than your share 
already. 1 am mad about it, but it 
can’t be helped. I couldn’t refuse to go 
with the mater, and 1 wouldn’t if I 
could. She is really not at all strong, 
and does not like the life down here. It 
will do her good to have a few days’ 
change.” 

Peggy looked at him steadily. She 
did not speak, but her eyes grew soft 
and shining, and there was something 
at once so sweet, so kindly, and so 
gentle in her expression that Rob 
exclaimed in surprise— 

“I say, Peggjq you—you do look 
pretty I I never saw you look like that 
before—what have you been doing to 
yourself ? ” 

“Doing! ” Peggy straightened her¬ 
self at that, in offended dignity. 
“ Doing, indeed ! What do you mean ? 
Don’t you think I am pretty as a rule ? ” 

“Never thought about it,” returned 
Robert carelessly. “You are Peggy— 
that’s enough for me. A nice state I 
should be in to-day if it were not for 
you I You are the jolliest little brick I 
ever met, and if I get this prize it will 
be far more your doing than my own.” 

Well, that was good hearing ! Peggy 
held her head high for the rest of that 
evening, and felt as if nothing would 
have power to depress her for the future. 
But alas, when the pendulum is at its 
highest, it begins to swing downwards. 
Peggy’s heart sank as she watched 
Robert drive away from the door the 
next morning, and it went on sinking 
more and more during the next twenty- 
four hours, as she realised the responsi¬ 
bility which weighed upon her shoulders. 
When she came down to breakfast on 
Friday morning the calendar was finished 


and ready to be made up for the post, 
but her head was splitting with pain as 
the result of the long hours’ work stolen 
from sleep, and a dead weight of 
depression had settled on her spirits. 
It seemed of a sudden that all this work 
and effort was waste of time ; that the 
chances of being successful w’ere in¬ 
finitesimally small ; that even if it were 
gained, the prize was of little value ; 
that if Robert’s absence for four days 
made such a difference in the life at the 
vicarage, it would become altogether 
unbearable when he said good-b3^e at 
the beginning of the year and went up 
to Oxford ; that she was a desperately 
unfortunate little unit, thrust into the 
midst of a family which was com¬ 
plete in itself, and had only a kindly 
toleration to offer to a stranger ; that, in 
all probability, there would be a war in 
India, when her father would be killed, 
her mother die of a broken heart, and 
Arthur be called out to join the ranks 
of the recruits. She conjured up a 
touching picture of herself, swathed in 
crape, bidding good-bye to her brother 
at the railway station, and watching 
the scarlet coat disappear in the dis¬ 
tance, as the train steamed away. It 
was all most miserable and picturesque, 
and outside the fog gathered, and the 
rain poured down in a fine, persistent 
drizzle. It was one of those typical 
November days when it seems as if the 
earth itself is in the blues, and that it 
becomes everyone living on its surface 
to follovv its example. 

When afternoon came Peggy curled 
herself in an armchair in the corner of 
the study, and stared gloomily at the fire. 
It was four o’clock. In another hour the 
postman would call for the letters and 
she would deliver the precious packet 
into his hands. She had made it up in 
the dinner hour with some faint idea of 
carrying it to the village, but she was 
tired, the rain poured, and Rob had 
said that the afternoon post would do. 
She had given up the idea of going 
out, and taken a nap instead on the top 
of her bed. And now it was four 
o’clock. Mellicent called out that she 
was dying for tea-time to come ; it had 
seemed such a long, long day; they 
really ought to have tea earlier on these 
dreary, murky afternoons. “ I zvant 
my tea she chanted, in shrill, pene¬ 
trating tones, and instantly the refrain 
was taken up by the other voices, and 
repeated over and over again with ever- 
increasing volume, until the mistress of 
the house rushed in to discover the reason 
of the clamour. 

“ Bless your hearts, you shall have 
it at once ! ” she cried. “ I’ll ring and 
have it brought in, and ransack my 
cupboards to see what treats I can give 
you. Poor dears, it is dull for you 
sitting indoors all day long. We must 
think of some bright, exciting games 
for this evening.” No sooner said than 
done; she did not wait until Mary 
appeared, but bustled off to meet her, to 
enlist the cook’s sympathy, and put out 
the promised delicacies, and when the 
table was set she returned to the room 
and seated herself, smilingly, in 
Esther’s place. 

“ I am going to stay with you this 


afternoon,” she said brightly. “Draw 
up your chairs, dears, and let us be 
jovial. There is no credit in being 
happy when the sun is shining, as dear 
old Mark Tapley would have said ; but it 
will really be praiseworthy if we succeed 
in being festive this afternoon. Come, 
Peggy dearie ! ” 

Peggy turned her dreary little face 
and stared at the table. From outside 
came the sound of the opening and 
shutting of the door, of footsteps in the 
hall. She glanced at the clock, wonder¬ 
ing if it could possibly be the postman 
already, found it was only ten minutes 
past four, and dismissed the supposition 
with a sigh. “I don’t —think — I 

want-” she was beginning slowly, 

when, of a sudden, there came a tre¬ 
mendous rat-tat-tat on the schoolroom 
door; the handle was not turned, but 
burst open ; a blast of chilly air blew 
into the room, and in the doorway stood 
a tall, handsome youth, with square 
shoulders, a gracefully poised head, and 
Peggy Saville’s eave-like brows above 
his dancing eyes. 

“Oh, what a surprise!” came the 
cry in loud laughing tones. “ How do 
you do, eveiybody ? Just thought I 
would step in as I was passing, and have 
a cup of tea, don’t you know.” 

“ Aly boy ! My boy ! Oh, how good 
to see you ! ” cried Mrs. Asplin rap-^ 
turousl}^ Mellicent gurgled with sur¬ 
prise, and Peggy stood up by her chair 
and stretched out both arms like a child 
to its mother. 

“ Arthur !—oh—Arthur ! ’’she gasped, 
and there was a pathos, a longing, an 
almost incredulous rapture in her voice 
which made the tears start in Mrs. 
Asplin’s eyes, and brought a cloud of 
anxiety over the new-comer’s face. 

“ Why, Peg ! ” he cried. “ My little 
Peg! Is something wrong, dear ? You 
look as melancholy as-” 

“ Peggy has not been like herself for 
the last few weeks. I think she has 
had an attack of home sickness, and 
longing for her own people. I’m so 
glad you’ve come. You will do her 
more good than a dozen tonics. Bless 
the boy ; how big he is ! And how did 
you manage to get away, dear, and how 
long can you stay ? Tell me all about 
it. I am consumed with curiosity-” 

“ I can stay till Monday or Tuesday, 
if you can put me up ; and I came away 
because I—I suppose I am not quite 
up to the mark. My head bothers me. 
It aches, and I see black specks floating 
before my eyes. The doctor advised me 
to knock off for a few days, and I 
thought I would rather come here than 
anywhere.” 

“I should think so, indeed. Of 
course we can put you up—proud and 
pleased to do so. Well, this is a 
pleasant surprise for a dull November 
day ! You couldn’t have had a better 
one if you had had a hundred wishes, 
could you, Peggy ? You w'on’t feel 
melancholy any longer ? ” 

“I’m just enraptured ! Saturday, 
Sunday, Monday—three whole days 
and two halves, as good as four days 
—almost a week! It’s too delicious— 
too utterly delicious to realise ! ” 

Peggy d'rew deep sighs of happiness. 
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and hung on to Arthur’s arm in an 
abandonment of tenderness which 
showed her in a new light to her 
companions. She would not loosen her 
grasp for a moment, and, even when 
seated at the table, kept her fingers 
tightly locked round his arm, as though 
afraid that he might escape. 

As for Arthur himself, he was in the 
wildest spirits. He was as handsome a 
young soldier as one could wish to see, 
and his likeness to Peggy seemed only 
to make him more attractive in the eyes 
of the beholders. 

“ Hurrah ! ” he cried cheerily. 
“ Hurrah, for a good old vicarage tea! 
Scones ? that’s the style ! Mar}’ made 
them, I hope, and put in lots of 
currants. Raspberry jam I I say, 
mater, do you remember that solemn 
waitress you had, who told you that the 
jam was done again, and when you 
exclaimed in horror, said, ‘Yes, ’um, 
it’s not a bit of good buying raspberry 
jam. They like UP Ha, ha, ha. I’ve 
often thought of that 1 That looks 
uncommonly good cake you have over 
there. Thank you, I think I will I 
Begin with cake, and work steadily 
back to bread and butter—that’s the 
style, isn’t it, Peggums ? Esther, I 
looks towards you I Mellicent, you are 
as thin as ever, I see. You should 
really do something for it. There are 
regular hollows in your cheeks.” 

“ Nasty, horrid thing ! You are 
always teasing! How would you like 
it if you were struck fat yourself ? ’ ’ 
cried Mellicent, aggrieved. But, in 
spite of herself, her chubby cheeks 
dimpled with smiles as Arthur rolled 
his eyes at her across the table, for 
there was something irresistibly fasci¬ 
nating about this young fellow, and it 
was like old times to see him seated at 
the tea-table and to listen to his merry 
rattling voice. 

“The dominie must grant a general 
holiday to-morrow,” he declared, “and 


we will do something fine to celebrate 
the occasion. We’ll have out this won¬ 
derful camera in the morning and take 
some groups. You and I must be taken 
together, Peggy, to send out to the 
parents. You promised to send me 
copies of all the things you took, but 
you are as false in that respect as the 
whole race of amateur photographers. 
They are grand hands at promising, but 
they never, by any chance—— Hallo ! 
What’s that? My cup over? Awfully 
sorry, mater, really! I’ll put a penny 
in the missionary-box. Was it a clean 
cloth ?” 

“Oh, my dear boy, don’t apologise! 
I should not have felt that it was really 
you if you had not knocked your cup 
over! To see the table-cloth swimming 
with tea all round, convinces me that it 
is Arthur himself, and nobody else! 
Tut, tut! What does a table-cloth 
matter?” And Mrs. Asplin beamed 
upon her favourite as if she were really 
rather delighted than otherwise at his 
exploit. 

It was a merry, not to say noisy, meal 
which followed. Peggy’s lost spirits 
had come back with the first glimpse 
of Arthur’s face; and her quips and 
cranks were so irresistibly droll that 
three separate times over Mellicent 
choked over her tea and had to be 
relieved with vigorous pounding on the 
back, while even Esther shook with 
laughter and the boys became positively 
uproarious. 

Then Mr. Asplin came in, and Arthur 
was carefully concealed behind the 
window-curtains, while he was asked 
whom he would most like to see if the 
choice were given him. In provoking 
manner he mentioned at once a brother 
in Australia, and when informed that 
relations were not on the list, recollected 
an old college chum who was out in the 
Mauritius. 

“ Oh, dear, what a stupid man! ” 
cried his wile in despair. “ We don’t 


mean the friends of your youth, dear! 
Think of the last few years and of your 
young friends ! Now, if you could choose 
whom would you-” 

“Arthur Saville! ” said the Vicar 
promptly, upon which Arthur made a 
loophole between the curtains and thrust 
his mischievous face through the gap, 
to the Vicar’s amazement and the 
uproarious delight of the onlookers. A 
dozen questions had to be asked and 
answered about studies, examinations, 
and health, while Peggy sat listening, 
beaming with happiness and pride. 

It came as quite a shock to all when 
the Vicar announced that it was time 
to dress for dinner, and Mrs. Asplin 
looked at Peggy with an apologetic 
smile. 

“ We were all so charmed to see 
Arthur that I’m afraid we have been 
selfish and engrossed too much of his 
attention. You two will be longing for a 
cosy little chat to yourselves. If you 
run upstairs now, Peggy, and hurry 
through your dressing, there will be a 
little time before dinner, and you could 
have this room to yourselves.” 

“ Yes, run along. Peg! It won’t take 
me ten minutes to get into my clothes, 
and I’ll be here waiting for you ! ” cried 
Arthur eagerly. And Peggy went flying 
two steps at a time upstairs to her own 
room. 

The gas was lit; the can of hot water 
stood in the basin, the towel neatly 
folded over the top ; the hands of the 
little red clock pointed to six o’clock, 
and the faint chime met her ear as she 
entered. 

stood still in the doorway, an icy 
chill crept through her veins, her hands 
grasped the lintel, and her eyes grew 
wide and blank with horror. There, on 
the writing-table lay a brown paper 
parcel-the precious parcel which con¬ 
tained the calendar which had been the 
object of such painful work and anxiety! 

{To he continued.) 
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man race 
was insane. 
This doctrine 
naturally drew 
forth from the 
public considerable in¬ 
dignation. We do not 
believe that we are insane. 
But the answer of the author 
was concise: “You cannot 
])rove that you are sane, therefore you are 
insane! ” 

And a large number took his word and 
believed it. Nay; even now people are to 
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ago an en- 
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disc overed 
that the 
whole hu- 
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BLUSHING AND NERVOUSNESS. 

By “THE NEW DOCTOR.” 

be met who believe that everyone is insane. 
Nay—further ! There are many persons who 
not only believe eveiy’one to be insane, but 
believe that all physicians hold the same 
opinion ! 

And yet, if you ask one of these philanthro¬ 
pists if he thinks that he himself is insane: 
“Oh, well—no; you see I am an exception. 
I do not mean to say that I am better than 
anyone else, but I am different from eveiybody 
that I know. No, I do not think that* I am 
insane.” 

Yesterday we were interviewing a gentleman 
“lodger” in an asylum, who had come to the 
conclusion that all the inmates of the house— 
nurses, patients, physicians and servants— 
were all insane, himself alone excepted. This 
is a common creed in lunatic asylums. 

No, everyone is not insane. The doctrine 
is fallacious. But we all pass through phases 
in our lives when our minds are not capable of 


fully grasping every detail of the situation. 
In other words, we are all liable to ner¬ 
vousness. 

What is nervousness ? Think for yourself 
and try to answer the question. It is difficult, 
we admit. 

Is not nervousness a state in which the mind 
does not rise to the situation ? Is it not a 
condition of uncertainty ? Is it not, as it 
were, a feeling that you know not what step 
to take next or what answer to give to a 
question ? Is it not a conviction that you are 
out of place ? 

Indeed, it seems to us that nervousness is 
the expression of being mentally ill at ease. 

Few persons realise what a terrible disease 
nervousness really is. It is one of the greatest 
annoyances of youth. It renders many girls 
utterly miserable when they first “ come out.” 
It is most feaiful suffering, and one which 
brings many girls to a life of misery. 
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THE GIRLS OWN PAPER. 


There is but one other condition which 
troubles girls more than nervousness, and that 
is excessive blushing, and blushing is but a 
physical expression of nervousness. 

It is commonly held that the work of 
physicians is confined to the body, and that 
they have no knowledge of the troubles of the 
mind. It follows from this that the study of 
the mind has been grossly neglected by medical 
men, and even the simplest mental aberration 
will baffle many worthy practitioners, simply 
because they consider that the mind is not 
their province. 

We can delay no further and must get on 
to consider the practical side of our task, 
the causes and trentment of blushing and 
nervousness. 

We suppose that we must first mention the 
physical causes of blushing and nervousness, 
hlany would consider these to be of the first 
importance. They are not. 

Blushing is a momentary relaxation of the 
minute blood-vessels of the skin of the face, 
caused by an impression received by the brain. 
The vessels relax, they become distended 
with blood, and the face becomes red, hot and 
swollen. 

If this phenomenon lasts but a minute it is 
called a blush ; if it lasts for a longer period it 
is called a flush. The former is usually due 
to mental causes, the latter invariably to 
physical conditions. 

Blushing is the direct effect of a more or 
less powerful stimulus passing to the brain 
from one of the special senses. Flushing is 
the effect of a stimulus from one of the 
internal organs, usually the stomach. 

Anaemia, indigestion, constipation, and 
various other ailments cause flushing, and very 
rarely they produce blushing. 

This is all we have to say of the physical 
causes of blushing and nervousness, except 
that people who are ill or run down are_ often 
irritable and nervous. But the illness is not 
the cause of the nervousness, it only paves 
the way for it to become manifest; it only 
reduces the force by which nervousness is 
normally overcome. 

It is in the workings of the mind that we 
must seek the causes of nervousness. 

We are not all born with the same mental 
powers. Each inherits from her parents 
certain hereditary tendencies. We all know 
that insanity runs in families; so does 
nervousness; so does every kind of mental 
inclination, but only to a certain extent. 
We do not inherit the virtues, the vices, the 
powers or the mental shortcomings of our 
parents ; we inherit a tendency to them—a 
tendency which may develop and reproduce in 
us the minds of our fathers. Or these ten¬ 
dencies may be modified or suppressed by 
education; or they may be overwhelmed by 
some individual peculiarity which we have not 
inherited from our parents, but which had its 
beginning in our own minds. 

The mind of anyone is an individual in 
itself. It has its own passions and inclina¬ 
tions different from those of any other, but 
it must be educated. Each of us must have a 
solid basis of general knowledge ere she can 
use her mind. In other words we must all be 
educated. 

And in education, or rather in the lack of 
some portion of education, you will find the 
causes of blushing and nervousness. 

Nervousness is more common amongst the 
highly educated classes than amongst others. 
And yet you say that nervousness is caused by 
defective education. How can this be ? 

You have not got a true notion of educa¬ 
tion ! You say education but you mean 
study; you confine the term to that part of 
education which is learnt at school and from 
books; you have fallen into the common error 
of the age by supposing that education is 
synonymous with schooling! 


At school we learn to read, to write. We 
learn a little science, perhaps a smattering of 
art and the elements of a language or two. 
Is this all the education required by man ? 
Is this sufficient food for the mind of man for 
threescore years and tenDo you learn 
nothing else in your life than this little handful 
of unimportant subjects ? No, you do not! 
Far more than nine-tenths of your education 
is gained without your knowing how : not 
without effort, but without your knowing that 
you are educating yourself. 

Our forefathers had no books ; they never 
went to school; they knew but little of art or 
science, and their technical skill was of the 
rudest. We call them barbarians, but why 
They had their passions as we have them; 
they had their joys and their sorrows; they 
had their thoughts ; they were educated. The 
viking of old was a man with a highly wrought 
mind. Though differing in detail, his educa¬ 
tion was the same as ours. It was the study 
of himself and his companions. 

Let us glance a little into these defects of 
education which cause nervousness. 

From what has been said, the reader will 
perceive that the lack of knowledge of herself 
or her companion is the commonest cause of 
nervousness; this indeed is the case. The 
girl who leaves the nursery for the first 
time is shy and retiring : she cannot speak to 
anyone without confusion; she has no ex¬ 
perience of life. A new episode has occurred 
and she cannot at once rise to the situation. 
She is not at home ; she is nervous. 

And so if you think over the position in 
which you have been nervous, you will see 
that in the fnajority of cases, your trouble 
was due to inexperience. 

The girl who has never spoken to anyone 
except her own friends is nervous when she 
first speaks to a stranger. After she has been 
introduced to one or two persons her nervous¬ 
ness vanishes, for she has become used to her 
new situation. 

Who has not felt nervous when she first 
appeared in public ? AVho has not felt most 
unpleasant sensations when she first sang or 
played before an audience ? Yet after her 
second or third appearance all traces of 
nervousness vanish, because now she is ac¬ 
customed to her surroundings. 

The warrior w’ho will face death on the 
field without compunction may fly in terror if 
he hear the buzz of a moth. Or if he is 
unused to feminine society he will be com¬ 
pletely cowered by a single woman. 

The scientist who has astonished the world 
with his inventions is yet too nervous to 
deliver a lecture to half-a-dozen students, for 
he is used to his laboratory but is a stranger 
to the lecturer’s chair. 

These are examples of what may be called 
healthy nervousness. They are transient and 
can be overcome by the will. We will now 
talk of some more complicated causes of 
nervousness. 

There are many girls who have the mis¬ 
fortune of having been spoilt during their 
childhood, and who as girls have had every 
wish gratified. When these girls go into the 
world they often become irritable and im¬ 
pertinent, or shy and retiring, or excessively 
nervous and baslaful. 

There are girls (and we are sorry to say 
there are a great many of them) who between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty do nothing 
but loll on a sofa and read cheap novelettes 
and other wretched and unwholesome litera¬ 
ture. These persons usually blush like beet¬ 
roots when spoken to. They are always 
nervous and usually silly and rude. 

Self-consciousness is one of the greatest and 
most important causes of nervousness. The 
fear of “ giving oneself away ” is a veiy potent 
factor in the causation of nervousness. 

Some people confuse self-consciousness with 


self-conceit. But they are diametrically 
opposite conditions. The self-conceited girl 
believes herself perfect. She cannot make c. 
mistake. What she says must be right. She 
has no fear of committing herself. Why 
should she ever be nervous ? And she never 
is nervous. 

The self-conscious girl is the reverse of this. 
Not only does she know her shortcomings, 
but .she takes an exceedingly gloomy view of 
everything. Truly she is always thinking 
about herself, but her thoughts are not 
flattering. She puts herself in the worst 
light and imagines that everyone else sees 
her in the same way. She imagines everyone 
is laughing at her. She is confused. She is 
nervous. 

Not all girls are nervous or blush from the 
same cause, nor are they nervous in the same 
way nor in the same situations. Some girls 
blush only when in the company of strangers, 
others even when speaking to their greatest 
friends. Some blush or are nervous only 
when talking to persons of the opposite sex, 
others when talking to anybody. 

We can divide the various kinds of nervous 
girls into the following groups— 

1. Girls who blush or are nervous when 
talking to strangers, but are not nervous 
among their friends. 

2. Girls who are nervous when talking to 
friends or strangers. 

3. Girls who are more nervous with their 
friends than with strangers. 

4. Girls who are only nervous when talking 
to one person, but who are quite at home in a 
crowded room. 

5. Girls who are nervous in a crowded place 
even when they are talking to nobody, or 
when they neither know nor are known to 
anybody. 

6. Girls who are only nervous when talking 
to persons of the opposite sex. 

7. Girls who are nervous at all times and 
everywhere. 

8. Girls who are only nervous when they are 
run down in health. 

There are many other kinds of nervousness, 
but we cannot enter into the discussion of 
them here. 

To everyone who glances down this table 
it will be apparent that the same explanation 
will not accord for all these conditions. Such 
diametrically opposite states as that of Nos. 
4 and 5 cannot be due to the same cause. 
We must therefore briefly describe the various 
mental states on which each form of nervous¬ 
ness depends. 

The first case, girls who blush or are 
nervous when talking to strangers but are 
perfectly at home when talking with their 
friends, is one of the commonest of tlie eight 
types of nervousne.ss. This is the purely 
natural result of inexperience. 

The very many girls who are exceedingly 
annoyed to find that they cannot be introduced 
to anybody without blushing or stammering 
or vainly trying to break a distressing silence, 
may be comforted by the assurance that ere 
many months are passed they will have 
become more accustomed to the very strange 
conditions imposed upon us by social usage 
and to abruptly starting a conversation with 
a j^erson whom they have never seen 
before. 

To some girls it may be a relief to know 
that young men are very much more bashful, 
more inclined to blush, and find much greater 
difficulty ill starting a conversation to the 
first person to whom they are introduced than 
girls do. The news will certainly be well 
received by all girls suffering from this form of 
nervousness that a very short space of time 
will see the end of their annoyance. 

The sixth division of nervousness, that 
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condition in which girls are only nervous 
when talIcing to persons of the opposite sex, 
is only a mild form of the first and, like it, it 
is a very transitory state. 

The second class of nervous girls is that in 
which the members are nervous when talking 
to friends as well as to strangers. This is the 
most numerous class of all. This form of 
nervousness is sometimes due to indigestion 
or other derangements of health. It is 
to this class that we shall more especially 
refer when considering the treatment of 
nervousness. 

That form of nervousness in which tlie 
sufferer is perfectly at ease in the excitement 
of a crowded room but who cannot endure to 
talk with one person alone is a comparatively 
rare condition. It is typically met with in 
cases of nervous exhaustion. It is tolerably 
common in persons who have just recovered 
from some forms of de})ressing diseases. 

The fifth class contains two very distinct 
groups of cases. There are many people who 
are distressed in a crowded ])lace. hlany 
persons who are not feeling up to the mark 
are often depressed and get a headache in a 
crowded place, even where there is no noise 
or conversation going on. This is a form of 
nervousness that is almost exclusively met 
with in elderly or middle-aged persons. 

It is in the second of the groups of people 
who are nervous in large assemblings that we 
see the most advanced grades of self-conscious¬ 
ness. We have seen girls in drawing-rooms, 
at concerts, and even in church, suffering 
from this malady (for though it appears as 
vanity or self-conceit, it is neither one nor the 
other, but a true disease). They shift about, 
looking from one person to another, wondering 
what the various members of the assembly are 
thinking about them. If anyone happens to 
turn his glance in the direction of a girl with 
this form of nervousness, a regular outburst 
occurs; she blushes and perspires profusely, 
putting her hand up to her hat or fringe or 
rearranging some part of her dress, wondering 
what can be a amiss, or she wipes her nose 
with her handkerchief, thinking that there 
must be a smut there to cause the unknowing 
agitator to turn round and look at her. It 
will never strike her that the unwelcome gaze 
of the stranger is purely accidental, or may be 
excited by the elegance of her dress or person, 
No, there must be something “funny” for 
anybody to turn round and stare at her like 
that! 

The two last divisions of nervousness need 
but little comment. They are due to bodily 
ill-health and are part and parcel of physical 
weakness. 

We must now turn to the most important 
and most difficult part of our task—the 
description of the means by which these 
^•arious forms of nervousness may be overcome. 
We have several times mentioned that many 
forms of nervousness are commonly caused by 
ill-health, and we may now state that all forms 
are rendered worse by any departure from 
physical health. It is therefore obvious that 
if the suflcrer is aneemic or has indigestion, 
or any of the other ten thousand diseases 
to which we poor humans are subject, it is 
essential that the unhealthy state of her body 
should be cured ere she should try the special 
methods of treatment to cure herself of 
nervousness. 

As nervousness is so frequently the result of 
a one-sided education and lack of experience, 
we would expect that persons who have 
secured a varied tuition would be less subject 
to nervousness than their less widely but 
perhaps more deeply educated sisters. And 
this we find to be the case. It is a knowledge 
of a wide scope of learning, of the little ins 
and outs of our veiy elaborate social customs, 
of a more or less superficial knowledge of 
current views and events, which will help a 
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girl to be at home in society, rather than a 
deep knowledge of any one subject. This is 
the proper place to point out that the popular 
idea that nervousness is due to a feeble 
intelligence is totally untrue. It requires a 
considerable amount of mental power to be 
able to be nervous. Some of the greatest 
men in history have been conspicuously 
nervous. 

The girl who rapidly kills in with social 
customs, who can join in conversations on the 
ordinary subjects of talk, and who can grasp 
and retain the little ways of society which she 
cannot fail to observe, need never fear of 
retaining any temporary nervousness she may 
have experienced when she first “came 
out.” 

Since experience is so antagonistic to 
nervousness, it follows that the pursuit of 
experience is a very necessary point in the 
treatment of nervousness. Of all ways of 
acquiring experience none can equal travelling ; 
for the experience gained by moving from place 
to place is exceedingly varied, and it is this 
varied experience that is needed to cure 
nervousness. 

Often when nervousness is so intractable 
that it cannot be cured by other means, we 
advise the subjects to leave society for a year 
or two, to travel, if possible, or else to gain 
an insight into the ways and working of the 
world before again attempting to face the 
terrors of social life. 

In many parts of this article we have 
maintained that self-consciousness was an 
exceedingly common and important factor of 
ller^•ousness and blushing. If we could 
remove self-consciousness we could cure most, 
if not all, forms of nervousness. 

Suppose that a girl is self-conscious and she 
enters into conversation with another girl who 
is not self-conscious. The c[uestion is 
broached by the healthy-minded girl. She 
asks— 

“ Do you think that J\Ir. Jones’s French 
poodle would look better if he were shaved } ” 

The nervous girl will undergo severe agita¬ 
tion as to what she ought to answer. “ You 
see, if I say ‘no,’ it may show that I do not 
know anything about dogs. In fact, I must 
be very careful not to give myself away as 
an ignoramus.” 

As a matter of fact neither of these girls 
knows much about dogs, perhaps neither 
would recognise a French poodle if she saw 
one. The questioner, still waiting for the 
simple reply’ which her question needs, looks 
into the face of her nervous companion, and 
at once the latter’s wits desert her altogether. 
“ YTiy did she loolc into my face } I must 
be looking very ugly to-day } I know my 
dress is old-fashioned, but it is very rude of 
her to notice it! ” etc., etc. This poor girl 
cannot bring her mind to bear on the subject 
of the conversation; she is eternally thinking 
of herself. If she would only think about 
what her questioner is talking of, instead of 
thinking about what her companion is thinking 
about her, she would no longer be self- 
ccnscious, no longer nervous. 

The conversation concerning the French 
poodle has upset her altogether; she leaves 
her first companion and seeks another. But 
here she can boast no greater success. Perhaps 
she Avill brave a third efibrt at conversation, 
but it is all to no purpose; she is either too 
fearful of committing herself or saying some¬ 
thing unseemly, or else she knows that her 
companion is secretly laughing at her. Utterly 
downhearted she eventually sits down in a 
corner and remains silently agitated for the 
rest of the evening. 

What a tenible state is that of self-con¬ 
sciousness, and yet how common ! And yet 
of the large number of persons who suffer 
from it how many try to overcome it ? 
Because it is fiw easier to foster than to 
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subdue these feelings is no reason for not 
making any attempt to quell them. 

A very important piece of advice to give to 
all nervous girls is to avoid all trivial con¬ 
versations, especially talking scandal. It is 
unfortunately a fact that nervous girls are often 
quite themselves when discussing the weak¬ 
nesses of their friends and neighbours, but 
such conversation begets a distrust of their 
friends, and we have no doubt that the habit 
of talking against one’s neighbours is some¬ 
times a direct cause of that form of nervousness 
in which girls cannot talk to their own fiiends 
without blushing. They know what their 
friends say about others behind their backs, 
and they fear that they too will be discussed 
in their absence. To such girls as these we 
may say, give over such worthless friends and 
try to know others who use their tongues to a 
more proper purpose, and never, under any 
circumstances, talk scandal yourselves. 

Self-conscious girls must get out of the 
habit of revolving in their minds what answer 
to give to a simple question. When you are 
talking socially, it is really of very little 
consequence whether your answer is correct or 
not. You should indulge in conversation with 
everybody whom }’ou wish to know, and with 
whom your parents or guardians wish you to 
be intimate. You must not sit in a corner 
and mope because you thought that Miss 
Smith was criticising your dress when you 
were trying to converse with her. Be a 
woman and bravely attemjff to join in con¬ 
versation. It does not matter if you make 
mistakes. We are all human. We all make 
mistakes. But it would indeed be a funny 
world if we never attempted to open our 
mouths lest we should say what is indiscreet 
or fallacious. Remember that when you have 
once braved your inclination to sit down and 
be silent, half the battle is over and you will 
soon grow to look with astonishment at your 
foolish behaviour of some weeks back. Since 
experience is the great cure for nervousness, 
gain all experience you can both by reading, 
by the study of the arts and sciences and by 
observation of the doings of others and the 
working of this great world. Keep your eyes 
open and look around you. However limited 
your owm circle may be, it still contains more 
to be studied than you can learn in your 
lifetime. Trivial literature, and especially 
cheap novelettes, should be avoided, for they 
give you a false notion of life and deal with 
silly and impossible predicaments. 

There are doubtless many people who think 
that nervousness can be cured by diet, 
exercise and drugs. To such as hold this 
view w'e readily admit that w’hen neiwousness 
is caused by bodily ill-health, or by lack of 
precautions to the laws of well-being, such is 
the case. But the true nervousness, seen so 
commonly in perfectly healthy persons, who 
rigorously follow' all the law's laid dow'U by 
physicians and general experience, is totally 
uninfluenced by physical treatment of any 
kind. 

Blushing, which is one of the forms of 
nervousness most frequently due to physical 
causes, is often to be cured by careful diet and 
other therapeutical measures. There is one 
drug w'hich is often of use in this condition. 
Ichthiol taken in 2^-grain doses will often 
help to cure blushing due to physical causes. 
No drug w'hatever is of use in “ nervousness.” 

We have now' finished our account of 
nervousness. If it has been somewhat lengthy, 
it is nevertheless extremely brief w’hen the 
gravity and complexity of the subject is 
considered. We have not described all forms 
of nervousness, nor do we expect to cure 
all persons suffering from those varieties that 
W'e have described. But we hope and trust 
that those w’ho suffer from these most dis¬ 
tressing ailments will derive some benefit from 
our tack. 
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“OUR HERO.” 

A TALE OF THE FRANCO-EXGLLSH AVAR NINETY YEARS AGO. 

By AGNES GIHERNE, Author of “Sun, Moon and Stars,” “The Girl at the Dower House,” etc. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

IN THE YEAR 1807. 

j ORE than eighteen 
months had slid 
away since the day 
when Denham Ivor 
had been summarily 
despatched with 
other detenus to 
Valenciennes. Once or 
twice a letter from him 
had reached the Barons, 
but it was now long 
since the arrival of the 
last. Whether Den¬ 
ham remained yet at 
Valenciennes was a 
matter of supposition, 
not of certainty. For aught that his 
friends knew to the contrary, he might 
have been passed on to the grim fortress, 
Bitche, to Sedan, or elsewhere. 

Roy continued to live at Verdun with 
his parents, for the long-desired passport 
to England had never been granted. 
Though not compelled to give his parole, 
or to sign his name twice daily at the 
viaiso 7 i de ville, as were all detenus 
who did not care to pay a monthly tax 
for freedom from this bugbear, he was 
practically as much one of Napoleon’s 
prisoners as any man in the place. 

One day in the spring of 1807 he 
stood upon the ramparts, gazing eagerly 
towards the nearest town gate. Roy at 
sixteen was much the same that Roy 
at twelve or fourteen had been, only 
decidedly taller and broader. He looked 
almost as boyish as ever, with the same 
curly fair hair and honest grey e3^es. 
Not so good-looking, perhaps, as in more 
childish days, but attractive enough. 

To some extent habit does and must 
mean use. Four years out of a boy’s 
life are a goodly slice of time, and Roy 
had now been four years a captive, 
banished from England, and separated 
from his twin-sister. He might and 
often did chafe and fume, and it had 
been a sore disappointment not to find 
himself on his sixteenth birthday an 
officer in the English Army. Still, he 
had good health and unquenchable 
spirits, and however impatient he might 
be by fits and starts, no one could have 
described him as unhappy, tie had 
the gift of making the best of things ; 
and a certain breezy spirit of philosophy 
stood him in good stead. Hard as it 
had been to find himself cut off from 
Molly for an indefinite period, harder 
still to lose Denham, he managed on 
the whole to enjoy life, finding enter¬ 
tainment in everything and everybody. 

“ I say. Hallo ! There’s something 
going on,” he exclaimed. 

Roy gazed with widely-opened eyes, 
trying to make out the cause of that 
gathering throng. 

Colonel Baron had gone into a neigh¬ 
bouring street on business, telling Roy 


that he would meet him presently on 
the ramparts. Roy supposed that he 
would be expected to remain where he 
was till his father should return. But 
as he watched, the pull became too 
strong. Something certainly was hap¬ 
pening. What if Colonel Baron had 
forgotten all about him, and had gone 
in that direction to discover what was 
being done ? 

Roy could endure himself no longer. 
He descended to the ground, set off' full 
tilt, and speedily reached the outskirts 
of the crowd, running plump against the 
Rev. Charles Kinsland, who received 
the onslaught with a “ tlallo, Roy ! ” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir. What’s 
up ? ” 

“ A party of detenus back from 
Valenciennes, I believe,” the young 
clergyman answered. “There was a 
report this morning that we might expect 
them ; and it seems to be true. Any 
friends of yours, I wonder ? There they 
come through the gate.” 

Both pressed on, but Roy made the 
quicker advance, edging himself among 
the crowd with great dexterity. The 
thought of Ivor had come up like a flash 
of lightning. Not that he expected to 
see Denham himself—the chance was 
too remote, the delight would be too 
supreme—but that some news of him 
might now be obtained. Somebody 
who had arrived w'ould certainly have 
seen him, have talked wuth him. Roy 
might keep up his spirits and enjoy life, 
despite partings and deprivations ; but 
no one who could have known how the 
boy’s heart leaped at the very idea of a 
word about Ivor, would ever have 
accused him of lack of feeling. 

He forced his way to a good position 
near the gate, and scanned face after 
face of the returned wanderers. Many 
were familiar; but it was one, not 
man}^ that Roy wanted ; and though he 
had assured himself that he did not ex¬ 
pect, yet keen disappointment laid hold 
upon him when Ivor failed to appear. 

Greetings between friends parted for 
eighteen months passed warmly, and the 
buzz of voices was considerable. Sud¬ 
denly his glance fell upon a man standing 
somewhat apart, leaning against a wall. 
A little child lay asleep in his arms, and 
Roy’s first impression was of somebody 
who was awfully tired with the march. 
He actually gazed full at the face without 
recognition, so much was it altered ; the 
features sharpened into a delicate 
carving in very pale bronze, like a 
profile on some rare old coin, and the 
dark eyes set in hollows. “ Poor fellow; 
he does look done ! ” thought Roy, and 
he went nearer. 

“I say—hadn’t you better give me 
that little thing to hold ? ” 

“ Why—Roy ! ” 

^ The voice too had a worn-out intona¬ 
tion, but the smile was not to be 
mistaken. 


“ Den—you don’t mean to say-” 

Their hands met in a prolonged grip. 

“ You’ve come back ! I am glad ! ” 

“Yes. How are you all ? ” 

“ Den—I say—what’s wrong with 
you ? ” 

A man came limping up, in appear¬ 
ance a respectable artisan. He took 
the child from Ivor’s arms. 

“No words can thank you, sir, for 
your goodness to us,” he said, not 
noticing Roy. “God will reward you. 
I never can.” 

“I shall be at Colonel Baron’s. 
Come and see me some day—tell me 
how you’re getting on.” 

“ I will, sir. Thank you kindly.” 

Ivor remained in the same position, 
and a hand touched Roy. He turned, 
to find himself facing the young artist, 
Hugh Curtis. 

“ You back too ! That’s good. And 
your wife ? ” 

“Wife and baby coming. Didn’t 
you know I had a little one ? Well, I 
have. Jolly little thing too. They’re 
in a cart with others—thanks to Cap¬ 
tain Ivor”—in a lower tone. “Never 
mind about us; get him home”—with 
a glance towards Denham. “ I’ve got 
to find rooms for ourselves, after I’ve 
been to the citadel. Must report myself 
there first, I’m told. And then I shall 
have to meet my wife.” 

Roy moved two or three paces away 
with him. 

“ I say, tell me—what’s been the 
matter with him ? He looks as if-” 

“Not well for some time, and sharp 
attack of illness a few weeks ago. He 
has walked the whole way here from 
Valenciennes. Got a horse for himself, 
and at the last gave it up to young Carey 
—a poor consumptive young fellow. Said 
Carey needed it most. Just like him, 
you know. And then carrying that 
child for hours yesterday and to-day ! ” 

“ What for ” 

“Child’s father hurt his foot, and 
could barely get along. And the little 
thing cried with everybody except Ivor. 
You know his way with children. But 
he’s about used up now. Get him home, 
and make him rest.” 

Curtis went on, and Roy touched 
Denham’s arm. 

“I’ll get a fiacre to drive you up the 
hill. Stay where you are till I come 
back. There’s one near.” 

He rushed away, and happily was 
successful in his search. 

Ivor had taken his seat, when Major 
Woodgate walked briskly up. 

“Roy—got Ivor That’s right,” he 
said in his quick fashion. “ Don’t 
bring him to the citadel. I’ll go and 
answer for him, and fee the gendarmes, 
if needful. Just met Curtis, and heard 
what’s been going on. Done the hun¬ 
dred and fifty miles on foot, I’m told, 
and ill to begin with. A piece of 
Quixotism ! I shall come and give you 
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a bit of my mind, Ivor, another day. 
You don’t look up to understanding it 
now.” 

Denham laughed slightly, but made 
no effort to defend himself, and they 
drove off, Roy watching his restored 
friend with a rapt gaze. 

“Den, what was it for? Why 
didn’t you ride ? ” 

“ I did intend. Somebody else was 
in more need.” 

“Couldn’t you have had a second 
horse ? ’ ’ 

“No. The order took eveiyone b}^ sur¬ 
prise. Most of us were short of cash.” 

Roy thought of what Curtis had said. 
“ And I suppose you gave what you liad 
to everybody else, and kept none for 
yourself.” 

“ I shared with others—of course—” 

“ But you ought to have kept enough 
for riding. You’d no business—Den, 
you’re awfully used-up.” 

“ When did 3'Ou hear from me last ? ” 

“Oh, ages and ages ago. I began 
to think—Are you glad to come 
back ?” 

“To my friend, Roy? Yes,” with 
an affectionate glance. 

“ Isn’t it a beastly shame that I can’t 
be in the Army 3^et ? ” 

“ Ah, that sounds like the Roy of 
old!” 

“ But it is. A beastly shame. WHiat 
made you carry that little girl ? ” 

“ Her father fell lame, and she didn’t 
take to other people, I could not stand 
the wailing. He’s a good honest 
fellow—badly off through no fault of his 
own.” 

“Shame!” muttered Roy again. 
“ What is the reason for your all being 
sent back now, I wonder? ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

Ivor seemed incapable of starting 
remarks himself; and Roy, realising his 
condition, sank into silence, unable still 
to take his e3^es from that worn face. 
They reached the house, and he sprang 
down. “ Shall I go and tell them ? ” 

“ No—no need. I’ll come. Can 3^ou 
pay the driver? I’m cleared out 
completel3^” 

In the salon upstairs were Colonel and 
Mrs. Baron, and with them was Lucille, 
as was often now her custom. She 
had gradually become almost a member 
of the Baron family, and one and all 
they were extremely fond of her. When 
Roy flung the door open, and marched 


triumphantly in, his arm through Ivor’s, 
one staitled “ Ah-h ! ” broke from her, 
before the other two had grasped what 
was happening; and then her face, 
usually almost without colour, became 
crimson. Her eyes shone, the lips 
remaining apart. 

“ Denham ! ” the Colonel and his 
wife exclaimed. 

Colonel Baron’s grasp of Ivor’s hand 
and his fixed gaze were like those of 
Roy. Mrs. Baron’s delight was even 
more plainly expressed. She had long 
been as an elder sister to Denham, and 
when he bent to kiss her hand, with the 
grave deference which he always showed 
towards her, she did what she had never 
done before—gave him a sisterly kiss on 
the cheek. 

“This is joy! 0 this is joy,” she 
said. “ Nothing else could be so great 
a happiness—except going home. Wel¬ 
come, welcome!” Then she held his 
hand, with eyes full of tears searching 
his face. “ But, my dear Denham, 
you have been ill—surely you have been 
ill. How thin !—how altered ! What 
have you been doing to yourself ? ” 

“ He has walked the whole wa3^ here 
from Valenciennes,” cried Roy, before 
Denham could speak. “He was to 
have ridden, and he gave up the horse 
to somebody else.” 

“ Was that necessary ? ” the Colonel 
asked. 

“ I thought it so, sir.” 

“ Papa, he had no money left. That 
was why. He gave it all away. He 
couldn’t even pay the driver, coming up 
here.” 

“ But 3'ou could have borrowed from 
somebody—you would know that I 
should repay ! ” 

“ If I could have been sure, sir, that 
3*ou would still be here—but there was 
no certaint3^ And so man3' now are in 
difficulties, that it is no easy matter to 
borrow—except by going to those whom 
I will have nothing to do with.” 

“How did 3^011 manage about food? 
My dear, make him sit down. How did 
you manage ? ” 

The question was disregarded. “Any 
letters ? ” Ivor asked. 

“ One from Mrs. Fairbank a few 
weeks since. That is all. Good ac¬ 
counts of Polly and Molly. Have you 
not heard from them ? ” 

“ Not since leaving Verdun.” 

“They may not have heard of your 
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going to Valenciennes. Did you see a 
statement in the Monitetcr not long 
since, as to correspondence with Eng¬ 
land ? To the effect that more than "a 
hundred thousand letters had been taken 
possession of by the French Government, 
and bills to the value of millions of 
pounds sterling.” 

“No wonder we detenus are not flush 
of cash ! No, I did not see it. That 
may have been when I was ill.” 

“ You have been ill, then ? ” 

“Yes. Nothing to signify. How did 
Mrs. Fairbank’s letter reach you ? 
Post?” 

“ Through M. de Marchand—under 
cover to him. We have advised her 
repeatedly to try again that mode, since 
it seems the most hopeful. But doubt¬ 
less our letters don’t reach them.” 

Lucille, after exchanging a warm 
English handshake with Denham, had 
held back, waiting her opportunity to 
slip away. She glided now towards the 
door, unseen by Ivor, who was gazing 
thoughtfully on the ground. Roy ran to 
open it, and she said softly as she went 
out, “ Do not be merciless to your 
friend. Give him some small repose. 
He is what you call—dead-beat.” 

Ro 3'’ nodded. “You alwa3's did seem to 
see exactly how Den was, didn’t you ? ” 

Lucille made her escape promptly, 
with heightening colour, and Ivor asked, 
“ Where is the letter ?” 

“ Roy has it, put away,” Mrs. Baron 
said. “ It is partly to Roy and partly 
to my husband. But you need food and 
sleep before an3^thing else.” 

“Nay, if 3^0 knew how we have 
travelled and slept at night, 3mu would 
allow the more pressing need to be for 
a bath and a change of clothing,” Ivor 
said, rather drily. “Well, since you 
can assure me that ’tis all good news, 
I will wait half-an-hour.” 

“ And then I’ll read it to you, if 3^ou 
like,” observed • Roy. “It isn’t very 
interesting, Den. More than half is 
from my grandmother to my father; and 
3'ou know how she writes alwa3^s of the 
things which nobody wishes to near. 
And the rest is from Molly to me. But 
as for Polly, my grandmother does not 
say much—does she?” with a look at 
his mother. “ Save that Polly is well.” 

“ Which point settled, I will beg, if I 
may, ior a supply of water,” Ivor 
replied. 

(To he contiimed.) 


jMany people think night air injurious and 
carefully close their windows even in hot 
weather, whereas, in towns, the night air is 
the purest and best, free from smoke and 
other impurities. And the sleep is more 
restful where there is some fresh air coming 
into the room of the sleeper. 

A LITTLE powdered borax on a damp 
flannel cleans dirt off white marble and china 
basins. 

When the edges of palm leaves in pots get 
torn and unsightly, they can be cut and trimmed 
with a pair of scissors. 
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When tortoiseshell combs get to look dull, 
]mlish them with a little olive oil with the 
hand. If very bad, soak them in oil for a 
few hours. 

In case of fire in a house, if the staircase be 
alight and retreat that way be impossible, the 
inhabitants should shut all the doors behind 
them and wait in a front room till help comes. 
A window that is over a doorway is preferable 
as there is then foothold for the firemen. If 
it is possible to escape otherwise, crawl on 
hands and knees on the floor rather than walk 
upright, for smoke rises and the nearer the 


floor the clearer the air. In any case doors 
and windows should be shut to prevent a 
draught. 

If you do not want the smell of dinner all 
over the house, see that the slide over the 
kitchen range is open for the smell to go up 
the chimney. You will also save your coal 
bill largely if you keep this slide open except 
only when it is wanted closed for a short time 
to make a fire fiercer. 

The seeds of the first blossoms on a plant 
or flowering shrub grow into the best 
plants. 
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FIousehold Bread. 

Ingredients. —Tiiree pounds and a half of 
flour (household), about one pint and a quarter 
of warm water, one dessertspoonful and a 
half of salt, one ounce of dry yeast, one ounce 
of moist sugar. 

Method. —Put the flour and salt in an 
earthenware pan, and mix well together; put 
the pan to warm; work the yeast to a cream 
with the sugar, and add to it a gill and a half 
of the warm water. Make a well in the flour 
and mix in the 3’east and water, so that there 
is a soft batter in the middle of the flour ; 
sprinkle flour over this, lay a cloth over the 
]xin and put it in a warm place for fifteen 
minutes to set the sponge; then stir in the 
rest of the water; flour the board and knead 
the dough for about twenty minutes until veiy 
elastic; replace it in the pan with a deep 
cross scored on the top to help it to rise, cover 
up and put in a warm place to rise one hour 
and a half. Make into loaves and bake ; the 
oven should be very hot at first and moderate 
for the rest of the time. A quartern loaf will 
take nearl}'’ two hours to cook. If the water 
used is hot instead of warm, the yeast will be 
killed and will not act. 

Gingerbread. 

Ingredients. —One pound of flour, six ounces 
of golden syrup, four ounces of brown sugar, 
four ounces of dripping, one ounce of ground 
ginger, two teaspoonfuls of carbonate of soda, 
one teaspoonful of mixed spice, two-thirds of 
a gill of milk. 

Method. —Put the flour, sugar, ginger and 
spice in a basin and mix well together; put 
the treacle, milk, soda and dripping in a sauce¬ 
pan and melt over the fire ; pour the contents 
of the saucepan into the contents of the basin, 
mix well, beat for five minutes, pour in a 
greased tin and bake in a moderate oven. 

Scones. 

Ingredients. —One pound of flour, two 
ounces of dripping, three ounces of sugar, 
half an ounce of cream of tartar, one tea¬ 
spoonful of carbonate of soda, milk to mix, a 
few sultanas (floured and picked). 

Method. —Mix the tartar and the soda well 
with the flour in a basin, rub in the dripping, 
add the sugar and sultanas, mix with milk 
rather more soft than for pastry, roll into two 
thick rounds, cut each into six equal pieces, lay 
on a floured tin, brush over the top with milk 
and bake in a good oven twenty minutes. Plain 
scones can be made by leaving out the sultanas 
and the sugar. These scones are best made 
with milk that is slightly sour. 

Plum Cake. 

Ingredients. —One pound of flour, six ounces 
of dripping, six ounces of brown sugar, six 
ounces of sultanas (floured and picked), four 
ounces of currants (washed and dried), one 
teaspoon fill of baking powder, two eggs, one 
gill and a half of milk. 

Method. —Put the dripping in a basin and 
work it to a cream with a wooden spoon; mix 
the flour with the baking powder and stir it 
into the dripping; stir in the currants, sultanas 
and sugar, and last of all the eggs beaten up 
with the milk. Put in a well-greased cake tin, 
and stand the tin on a thickly-sanded baking 
sheet. Bake in a hot oven for an hour and 
then in a cooler oven for another half an hour. 


BREAD AND CAKES. 

Seed Cake. 

Method. —Make like plum cake, using an 
ounce of caraway seeds for the sultanas and 
currants, and a little less milk. 


Unfermented Bread. 

lngredie?its.’— 0 \\e pound of flour, one 
tablespoonful of baking powder, milk and 
water to mix, one teaspoonful of salt. 

Method. —Mix together to a soft dough; 
make into six rolls, brush with milk and bake 
in a sharp oven fifteen minutes. 


Potato Cake. 

Ingredients. —Three-quarters of a pound of 
mashed potatoes, half a pound of flour, two 
ounces of butter, one teaspoonful of salt, one 
small teaspoonful of baking-powder, one egg, 
half a gill of lukewarm milk. 

Method. —Melt the butter, and mix it with 
the mashed potatoes, mix in the flour and 
baking powder, add egg well beaten and the 
lukewarm milk. Flour the board, roll into a 
thick round, lay on a floured and greased 
tin, and bake in a good oven about three- 
quarters of an hour. 


Rock Cakes. 

Ingredients. —Half a pound of flour, two 
ounces of currants (washed and dried), two 
ounces of sultanas, two ounces of dripping, 
two ounces of brown sugar, one ounce of 
candied peel, one teaspoonful of ground ginger, 
one teaspoonful of baking powder, one egg, a 
little milk. 

Method. —Mix the flour and baking jDowder 
in a basin, rub in the dripping, add the cur¬ 
rants and the sultanas, sugar, peel and ginger, 
mix very stiflly with egg and milk ; pile in 
little rough heaps on a greased tin with two 
forks and bake in a good oven ten minutes. 


Citron Buns. 

Ingredients. — Flalf a pound of flour, two 
ounces of margarine, two ounces of brown 
sugar, one teaspoonful of baking powder, one 
egg, a little milk, three ounces of citron. 

Method. —Mix the flour with the baking 
powder, rub in the margarine with the tips of 
the fingers, add the sugar; cut eight good- 
sized pieces of the citron peel and chop the 
rest small ; mix the chopped citron with the 
other ingredients, and then add the egg beaten 
with a little milk. Mix rather wet; divide 
into eight, lay on a greased tin, lay a piece of 
citron on each cake and bake for fifteen 
minutes in a good oven. 

Shortbread. 

Ingredients. —One pound of flour, three- 
quarters of a pound of butter, half a pound of 
castor sugar. 

Method. —Rub six ounces of the butter into 
the flour and sugar, melt the rest and mix it in; 
work a little with the hands to form a dough ; 
roll into two thick rounds and ]:)inch them 
round the edge with the fingers to ornament 
them. Prick over the top with a fork or a 
biscuit pricker ; put two or three large pieces 
of candied peel on each and bake about half an 
hour in a moderate oven. 


Rice Cakes. 

Ingredients. —Three ounces of ground rice, 
two ounces of flour, three ounces of butter, 
three ounces of castor sugar, two eggs, 
vanilla. 

Method. —Beat the butter to a cream with 
a vi’ooden spoon, add the sugar and cream to 
that; stir in the ground rice with the flour b}' 
degrees; add the eggs well beaten and the 
flavouring ; fill greased patty pans and bake 
in a moderate oven fifteen minutes. 

Almond Cakes. 

Ingredients. —Eight ounces of flour, four 
ounces of butter, five ounces of castor sugar, 
four eggs, three ounces of almonds, half a 
pound of icing sugar, a little almond flavouring, 
a little water. 

Method. —Beat the butter to a cream with a 
wooden spoon, stir in the sugar, beat in the 
eggs one by one, putting a little flour with 
each to prevent its curdling, stir in the rest of 
the flour after the eggs are beaten in, lastly 
the almonds blancheil and chopped. Brush 
some little cake moulds with clarified butter 
and dust them with mixed castor sugar and 
flour; fill these three-parts full with the cake 
mixture and bake in a good oven a pale 
brown, turn out on to a sieve, and when cold 
ice as follows. 

Icing. —Sift half a pound of icing sugar 
and mix it very smoothly with a little cold 
water and enough almond essence to flavour 
it until it is just thick enough to coat the 
cakes, pour over and let it set. Put a 
crystallised cherry on each, and arrange strips 
of blanched almonds to ornament. 

Chocolate Cake. 

Ingredients. —Half a pound of flour, quarter 
of a pound of grated chocolate, three ounces 
of butter, six ounces of castor sugar, four eggs, 
one small teaspoonful of baking powder, 
vanilla flavouring, a little browning. 

For the Icing. —Half a pound of icing sugar, 
three ounces of chocolate, a little water and 
browning. 

Method. —Beat the butter to a cream, add 
the castor sugar and the grated chocolate ; beat 
the eggs in one at a time, putting a little flour 
with each ; add the flour, the vanilla flavouring 
and a little browning. Have ready a cake tin 
brushed out with clarified butter and lined 
with buttered paper; put in the mixture, 
which should three parts fill it, and bake in a 
good oven about one hour and a half. 

For the Icing. —Melt three ounces of choco¬ 
late ; mix the icing sugar with about four 
tablespoonfuls of warm water and stir in the 
melted chocolate ; woik well with a wooden 
spoon and pour over the cake when it is cold. 

Roscommon Loaf. 

Ingredients. —One pound of wholemeal flour, 
quarter of a pound of household flour, one 
ounce and a half of butter or dripping, half a 
teaspoon fill of carbonate of soda, one tea¬ 
spoonful of salt, sour milk to mix. 

Method. —Mix the flour, salt and soda well 
in a basin, rub in the dripping, mix to a 
rather soft dough with the sour milk; make 
into a flat loaf, score across with a knife, 
and bake in a good oven one hour and a 
half. 
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“FIVE o’clock tea.” 

{Picture by A. E. Artigue.) 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


WANTED: A LITTLE MORE IMAGINATION. 


] 5 y JAIIES AND NANETTE MASON. 


Do 3’ou think w^e are going to advocate that 
all of us should retire to dreamland to pass a 
drowsy existence there with the creations of 
our fancy ? AVho thinks that is mistaken. 
It is not possible to put everything in the 
title, otherwise we might have made this one 
run, “Wanted: a little more imagination for 
those who, at the right times, have not 
enough, and a little less for those who, on 
all po.ssible occasions, have too much.” But 
it is the “ too little ” which is of most import¬ 
ance for the purposes of ordinary life, and 
that is why the title stands above as it does. 
Our first business is to be practical and to 
speak of imagination as an aid in the work and 
conduct and duty of every day. 

Of all powders possessed by our minds this 
is perhaps the most wonderful—the power of 
making pictures inside our heads, seeing there 
what eyes know nothing of and w^hat outside 
ourselves has really no existence. It gives 
an importance—a glory even—to the most 
obscure and solitary lives. Possessed of a 
vivid and healthy imagination, a girl may live 
very much alone and yet be full of company, 
entertaining a ghostly good society that in 
some respects is even an improvement on that 
frequented by her less isolated friends. 

Everything is the better for being shone on 
by its magic light—even love. Imagination, 
someone says, is to love what gas is to the 
balloon—that which raises it from the earth! 
It is, as we all know, the test of genius; but 
it is found, too, in ordinary people as a useful 
servant. Indeed, take imagination altogether 
out of our inner life and we would be very 
]Door creatures. 

liowever, as we have said, we have some¬ 
times not enough. This happens, for example, 
when we fail to look at things in a spirit of 
kindliness, and give utterance to criticism on 
other folk, hard, harsh, and unreasonable. 

Matter-of-fact minds usually fail to realise 
tliat all are not alike and that allowance—and 
a wide allowance too—should be made for 
differences both in thought and action. For 
this reason we find them often wanting in 
sympathy and sometimes even cruel. 

This the imaginative seldom are. “Put 
yourself in her place ” is their golden rule— 
the best rule that was ever devised for enabling 
us to go through the world adding daily to the 
happiness of it. 

Only have a little more imagination and you 
will be tolerant and kindly and ready to make 
excuses not only for those you love, w’^iich is 
easy, but for those you dislike, which, as 
everyone knows, is a much harder matter. 
The “little more” will make Kate shut her 
mouth again the next time it flies open to let 
out a rude, abrupt, or unreasonable word. It 
will make Eliza pay that little account she has 
been owing for the last six months without a 
thought in all that time of the dressmaker 
needing the money. It will make Maggie 
give up grumbling that Beatrice writes to her 
so seldom, as if Beatrice has the leisure,—she 
the eldest of a great bunch of sisters and her 
mother an invalid. It will make Eva cut her 
visit short next time she calls on Alice, so 
leaving hard-worked Alice to get through her 
school tasks for the morrow without sitting up 
to all hours of the night. In fact, what will 
it not do in the way of giving smoothness to 
the wheels of life } 

Imagination is a first-rate faculty by which 
to obtain a look at ourselves, and when we 
get a little more of it, it is like turning up the 
gas to get a clearer ^dew. We see ourselves 
then as others see us, and a pretty exhibition 
it sometimes is. If a girl is vain, frivolous. 


whimsical, selfish, vulgar, mean, she in this 
way gets to know it. There is thus always 
hope for the imaginative—they can realise 
what they are, and, without self-knowledge, 
what chance of reformation is there for any¬ 
body ? 

Our friend Josephine, for example, came to 
us the other day, keen on being an authoress; 
but Josephine, it is clear, has next to no 
imagination. With only a few grains of it, 
she would have seen that becoming an 
authoress is for her impossible, because what 
she wants is publishers’ and editors’ cheques 
and what she does not want is trouble. 

A well-trained imagination—not one inclined 
to run riot; no, certainly not that sort of a 
one—is of great assistance in enabling us 
rightly to sum up people and things. Our 
critical faculties are worth little and only lead 
us into mischief and mistakes without it. 
Possessed of only a “little more,” not a few 
of us would often be saved from being misled 
by appearances and enabled to steer clear of 
the troubles that come from drawing wrong 
inferences. The world is a difficult enough 
world to live in, for things are but seldom 
what they seem, and some art, like this one 
we are talking about, is needed by which we 
can illuminate life and get at the real essence 
of all that interests us. 

Another use of imagination is in the reading 
of books, and on this subject no one has 
written better than the late Professor Blackie, 
who held very decided opinions about the 
importance of having the imaginative faculty 
properly trained. 

“As there are many persons,” he says, 
“ who seem to walk through life with their 
eyes open seeing nothing, so there are others 
who read through books, and perhaps even 
cram themselves with facts, without carrying 
away any living pictures of significant story 
which might arouse the fancy in an hour of 
leisure or gird them with endurance in a 
moment of difficulty. 

“Ask yourself, therefore, always when you 
read a chapter of any notable book, not what 
you saw printed on a grey page, but what you 
see pictured in the glowing gallery of your 
imagination. Have your fancy always vivid 
and full of body and colour. Count yourself 
not to know a fact when you know that it 
took place, but then only when you see it as 
it did take place.” 

These words form as valuable a note on the 
art of reading as we are likely to meet with for 
many a day. 

To train the imagination adequately, the 
Professor points out, it is not enough that 
pictures be made to float pleasantly before the 
fancy—that is merely the amusement of the 
lazy. We should call upon our imagination 
to take a firm grasp of the shadows as they 
arise, and not be content till we see them 
with our minds almost as clear, distinct, 
and life-like as we might have done with 
our eyes. 

For the culture of the imagination, works of 
fiction are no doubt of great service, but the 
most useful exercise of this faculty is when it 
buckles itself to realities. 

“There is no need,” says the Professor, 
“of going to romances for pictures of human 
character and fortune calculated to please the 
fancy and to elevate the imagination. The 
life of Alexander the Great, of Martin Luther, 
of Gustavus Adolphus, or any of those notable 
characters on the great stage of the world who 
incarnate the history which they create, is for 
this purpose of more educational value than 
the best novel that ever was written or even 


the best poetiy. Not all minds delight in 
poetry; but all minds are impressed and 
elevated by an imposing and a striking fact. 
To exercise the imagination on the lives of 
great and good men brings with it a double 
gain ; for by this exercise we learn at a single 
stroke, and in the most effective way, both 
what was done, and what ought to be 
done.” 

What is true of the value of imagination to 
the student of books is equally true of its 
importance to all who devote attention to 
music and art. Without imagination, the 
pursuit of either is little better than a waste 
of time, and the more of it we bring to their 
culture, the more successful we shall be. Let 
girls, then, and their parents and teachers, look 
to it and do what they can to encourage this 
most spiritual of all our faculties, the very life 
of artistic effort, and a magician to whom 
everything is possible. 

A great and good use of imagination is to 
reproduce to us our past lives. It is some¬ 
thing more than memory. Memory says I 
was at such a place on a certain day, but 
imagination brings up the place—the Highland 
loch, it may be, in the glory of an autumn 
morning, the purple heather on the hills, the 
steamer at the pier, the hotel overlooking the 
steamer, the young man in the coffee-room 
smiling to the landlord’s daughter, the taste 
of the fresh salmon, the very smell of the 
burned oat-cake. 

“All that is past,” says Bacon, “is as a 
dream,” and by imagination we can dream it 
all over again. And the recollection is some¬ 
times better than the reality, just as in moon¬ 
light our ^dllage looks more lovely than in 
sunshine. Sentiment whispers then in our 
ear, and a halo is thrown over the unsightly 
and disagreeable. 

An additional charm too is that many a 
problem which may have puzzled us when 
things actually happened, is solved before Ave 
l eg 111 to look back. The relationship of 
people, lovers and lasses, friends and foes, 
sharpers and simpletons, has been made plain ; 
the foolish have got their deserts and the 
wise have got theirs; the envious have groAvn 
lean and the good-natured and kindly have 
become fat; the Avasters have fallen to 
poverty and the industrious have risen to 
fortune. 

Such changes as these give value and 
interest to our recollections when we Avake 
the ghosts of the past and make them parade 
before us. We are able in a way Avhich was 
impossible before to be actors, spectators, 
and enlightened critics—all three rolled in 
one. 

Girls Avho have noAv but little short lives, 
Avith comparatively few incidents to recall, 
can hardly realise Avhat a gratification this 
wandering over the enchanted ground of 
imagination imparts to mature years. If they 
did they Avould often be saying to themselves, 
How will this look in recollection ? And 
such a thought AA^ould keep them from many 
a frivolity and many an error. But, short 
lives or long lives, let us go over our past 
often if for no other reason than that Ave may 
understand ourseLes, not to speak of our 
gaining such knoAvledge as Avill enable us to 
steer a safe course through the perils of the 
luture. 

Speaking of the future reminds us that that 
is a great territory of the imaginative. By 
imagination girls are witches to foretell Avhat is 
to happen the day after to-monow. 

Noav Ave spend our time ill if Ave build 
castles in the air and trust to them as if they 
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were substantial edifices. But, for all that, to 
let the imagination dwell on what is yet to 
come has its uses and may be a valuable help 
to conduct. 

Castles in the air and dreams too hopelessly 
extravagant ever to be realised have brightened 
many dull and monotonous lives, and for that 
reason alone, within bounds, are to be en¬ 
couraged. Besides this there is an important 
gain resulting from our projecting the imagi¬ 
nation into the future—we are thereby prepared 
for many events which now find us quite 
unprepared. 

The grasshoppers were wanting in imagina¬ 
tion who danced and sang all summer-time. 
They should have pictured to themselves the 
snow on the ground, the pools frozen over, and 
the wind whistling through the bare branches. 

A well-to-do man once said to us, “ I have 
all my life had a vision of a workhouse door 
open to receive me if I did not plod on, rising 
early and working hard. It is that which has 
made me saving and prosperous.” 

A similar vision might work a change on 
some people we know. Bring your own self 
forward, Louisa, in the glittering hall of that 
imagination of yours, picturing yourself as old 
and disinclined for work, and see if ever after 
you will not be industrious, wise, and prudent. 

“ For age and want save while you may, 
No morning sun lasts a whole day.” 

A little more imagination may often be 
recommended to the good looking, not for¬ 
getting all who think themselves so. Per¬ 
haps we should rather say a little more of the 
right sort, for they indulge in flights of fancy 
enough when it is a matter of picturing those 
brought into captivity by their charms. They 


should leave considering their conquests and 
captives and make an effort to realise what 
they themselves will be, say, at fifty or sixty, 
if t 1 iey live so long. The beauty and attrac¬ 
tiveness of youth will then be over, and unless 
they have something else to recommend them, 
their place will be on one of the back seats of 
human life. 

This should set them furnishing the inside 
of their heads as richly as Nature has done 
the outside. Beauty vanishes, but mental 
culture endures and is found attractive, and 
even charming, to the very end of the chapter. 
There are few sadder sights than that of a 
beauty in ruins with an untrained intellect 
and none more refreshing than that of a 
bright old wrinkled face, with a mind behind 
it stored with information and animated by 
shrewdness and good nature. 

There is danger in all things, for all—yes, 
even the best—may he misused. Imagination 
is a friendly help to elevate, direct, and 
brighten our lives as we have seen, but that 
does not happen with the foolish. Instead 
of occupying this wondrous faculty with what, 
is profitable and beautiful, they devote it to 
what is degrading and mean, and thus become 
a great deal worse with imagination than they 
Avould be without it. 

And, even where its subjects are not 
positively objectionable, imagination some¬ 
times wastes its energy on whimsicalities and 
runs riot in the broad fields of extravagance 
and nonsense. Of such a nature was the 
fertile fancy of an old friend of ours who, to 
the end of her days, showed great reverence 
for dogs and cats because she believed them, 
animated by the souls of her ancestors. 

A very silly use of imagination is to picture to 


ourselves suspicions, dangers and misfortunes. 
Some of us have a great deal of ability in this 
line, and endure torments daily over evils that 
never arrive. 

“ Never trouble trouble till trouble troubles 
you ” is a safe rule, and only a stupid girl will 
set her imagination working so as to make 
herself miserable. Caroline, we fear, is of the 
stupid cla.ss—no doubt, Caroline, it is on 
this occasion only—or she would at once get 
rid of the dreadful thought she imparted to us 
last Tuesday that the letters sent to her by her 
sweetheart were detained at the post office 
and read. As if the postmistress, even in 
her countiy place, had not something better 
to do! 

Another danger of the imagination is that 
we are apt to take refuge in it against the 
duties of real life. In real life there is friction, 
and there is nothing of that in dreamland. 
AVe can make that pleasant country to suit 
ourselves, without irritation, without contra¬ 
diction, without mishaps, everything coming 
just right. Our business, however, in the 
world is not to dream but to act, for which 
reason this great gift of imagination must be 
kept in its proper place. It is a good servant, 
but, by foolish indulgence, may become a 
very bad master. 

But, after making all allowances for dangers 
—those we have named and others that might 
be stated—the fact remains that to the greater 
number of us a little more imagination would 
not come amiss. It would make our lives 
richer, and happier, more useful, more kindly, 
more sensible. It is only a “little more” 
that is wanted. That any of us are entirely 
destitute of it is improbable. To be “ dry 
sticks” is not common for girls. 



AN EMBROIDERED BABY’S CARRIAGE COVERLID OF HOUSE FLANNEL. 


I WAS recently asked by a lady friend to 
design her a simple piece of embroidery for 
her child’s pram. The chief thing was, that 
the design was not to be elaborate, as there 
was very little time to work it. 

The illustration here given is the design I 
made, but it has a very different appearance 
in black and white to what it had w’hen 
worked in two tones of blue worsted on 
house flannel. Still, those readers who do 
embroidery will know what allowances to 
make. 

I sketched the design right away in charcoal, 
and anyone at all accustomed to using a pencil 
will have no difficulty in doing this. Divide 
your material in half, and then draw a line in 
the middle horizontally, and others above and 
below this. These lines will guide you in 
getting both sides fairly alike, for, so long as 
the principal lines are symmetrical, it is 
enough. I found you can easily sketch in 
vine charcoal (that is the fine kind) on flannel 
and it easily dusts off afterwards. 

The whole of the forms were produced in 
outline, and to show the sort of stitch, I have 
given a leaf full size. The ground is soon 
covered in this way, and it hasn’t a cheap 
look either. The fault many embroiderers 
make in carrying out a design is that they 
miss the “swing” of the lines, get broken- 


backed curves and clumsy-looking details. 
To obviate this you ought to keep looking at 
your work as a whole. Dwelling too long on 
any part of the design is likely to upset the 
balance of the whole. 



It is obvious that in the design given the 
stems are the first features to be worked, as 
the leaves and flowers merely grow from them 
and are of secondary importance. It will add 


to the grace of the design to get the lower 
part of the stems gradually thicker, say two 
strands wide towards the base, just as in 
nature we find a plant gradually thickening as 
it nears the root. 

It will be noticed that a separate border 
is designed for the piece at the top which 
turns over. The coverlid should have a 
worked edging, and to get this even a few 
niches should be spaced out and drawn on a 
piece of tracing paper and then pricked over 
with a coarse needle. 

All you have to do is to rub a little crushed 
charcoal, tied up in a piece of coarse linen 
or muslin, on the reverse side, when the 
powdered charcoal will pass through the holes 
leaving an impression which can be worked 
over at once. 

Where a border is distinctly geometrical, it 
should be done evenly, and the eye is not 
quite correct enough if left to itself, and much 
of the workmanlike look of the whole would 
be marred if this edging were badly done. 
The right initial or name can be added or left 
out if desired. In the latter case put in a 
flower and a leaf or two. 

Those readers who have never worked on 
house flannel will find it a pleasant material, 
and for portieres and short curtains very 
excellent both in effect and for wear. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


A DREAM OF FAIR SERVICE. 

Hv C. A. MACIKONE. 


CHAPTER I. 

DOMESTIC SERVICE. 

Sitting in a cool green shade of trees and 
flowers, in the still heat of a summer after¬ 
noon, I read in your most interesting paper, 
dear iSIr. Editor, a record of noble women who, 
from the slippery places of wealth and ease, 
had sprung a mine of happiness in lightening 
the burdens, and in sympathies for the sorrows, 
of many who had no helper. 

I read and enthusiastically admired, and 
wliile admiring tried to appreciate the difficulty 
wliich women so placed would find in realising 
sufferings of which they could know so little 
liy experience—of some troubles they could 
absolutely know nothing—the want of bread, 
the deadly fatigue of overwork, the misery of 
children crying for food, the bitterness of bare 
])Overty, of homes which do not shelter, of 
empty fireplaces in cold, and shadowless rooms 
in the heat—and in such heat as we have been 
taught lately can be suffered even in this 
dear England of ours. 

In the intense heat of the day—while the 
roses drooped and seemed to sigh for rain, 
and the birds were silent, and by the shaded 
pool, at the dark water’s edge, the cows were 
enjoying some freshness, and tlie white flocks 
of waterfowl cowered and waited for the 
evening breeze—in the stillness my thoughts 
floated away to curious visions, partly suggested 
by a lovely series of pictures in-the Arabian 
Nights of magical help and daring exploits, 
and one, the last (not in any English edition), 
of a range of mountain caverns, with glittering 
temptations, through which the prince has to 
light his way till he comes to the last vast 
hall shrouded in darkness and ended by 
dim heavy curtains, which opened, disclosing 
the radiant islands in the seven seas, where 
his love reigns, and the water-nymphs receive 
him as he leaps into the waves and, singing, 
bear him to his queen, to rescue and love 
her. 

Visions are curious and arbitrary things, 
and while dreaming of this often haunting 
story, I thought that, instead of the gigantic 
fiend who in the story waves his scimitar over 
the lover, I saw two radiant angels parting 


those magic curtains as I in my dream gazed, 
and they said to me— 

“You have loved and revered the courage 
and self-devotion of the noble seiwants of the 
Most Higli, who have abandoned the luxuries 
and repose of wealth to save their fellow 
mortals—the poor, the helpless, and the 
suffering. Would you know what more can 
be done } 

“ There are records in the kingdom of our 
Master of fellow-servants of ours—women, 
with no power but their faith, no means but 
those like the feast for live thousand provided 
by their Lord by the Galilean lake from a few 
loaves and small fishes, no strength but the 
divine energy of love—tliese servants of God, 
poor, weak, alone, have done work which has 
caused joy in Heaven and saved those who, 
but for them and others like them, would 
have been lost. Will you dream on, and we 
will show you visions of some of these ? ” 

In breathless expectation I Avaited, and 
gradually the vision resolved itself before me 
into a wild mountainous country. A castle 
up the hills was besieged by a horde of savage 
and furious soldiery. Defence was hopeless, 
but the few loyal retainers held their own till 
the three little orphan children of the lord 
Avere hurried out of the back postern by their 
nurse and one (the only) trooper who could 
be spared to drive the mule on Avhich the two 
little leddies Avere seated and to carry the 
young lord. 

HeaA’en helped them and they safely reached 
the hut Avhere, concealed and protected by 
Elspeth the nurse, they escaped the search of 
their enemies. By day and night this devoted 
servant Avorked for them, tended them. To 
feed them she starved, to clothe them she 
managed to get by niglit and hidden mountain 
paths to the feAV nobles still left on Avhom she 
could rely with the Avords “ My young leddies 
need this,” “ My little lord needs that.” • 

Years go by, and the brave old Scotchwoman 
has fulfilled her trust. The young lord has 
regained his inheritance, and noAv they all 
plead that she to Avhom they owe eA^erything 
should accompany them to the noble home 
she has so helped them to regain. But I see 
her, in advancing years, still spinning on in 


the Highland home. At all times of need, 
Avhether of joy or Avoe, they call for Elspeth, 
and she is with them again; but she died as 
she lived, in the poor home of her fathers, 
but up-borne by the prayers and the reverence 
of her people. “ Poor, yet making many rich.” 

It Avas in vain the young lord and her 
leddies claimed her for their richer life of 
competence and power, but the old Hieland 
Avoman said, “Na, na.” She Avould go to 
them Avhen on great occasions they Avanted 
her, but her strong independent life Avas still 
to be lived among the hills she loved and 
among her own people; and by the work of 
her oAvn hands she would still live, and in her 
hut she would die. 

The dream curtains sloAvly descended, but 
my last look at the beautiful Highland scene 
Avas on the cottage on wffiich the sunshine of 
Heaven’s blessing still lingered, and on the 
noble peasant Avoman Avho had saved her 
chieftain’s children. 

I might be allowed to mention that, remem¬ 
bering this touching story of fidelity and 
loyalty as it Avas told me by the Earl himself 
years ago, I have searched through many 
volumes of the histoiy^ of this great family for 
further details of the time and place, but in 
vain, so I must leave the little history as I 
heard it from the chief’s own lips. 

In Avriting of servants, an anecdote of Lord 
Shaftesbury, mentioned in a recent Avork— 
Collections and Recollections —is Avorth re- 
memberiug. 

“ Speaking of his early and troubled child¬ 
hood, he said, one only element of joy he 
recognised in looking back to those dark days, 
and that Avas the devotion of an old maid¬ 
servant, Avho comforted him in his childish 
sorrows and taught him the rudiments of the 
Christian faith. In all the struggles and 
distresses of boyhood and manhood, he used 
the Avords of prayer Avhich he had learned 
from the good Avoman before he Avas seA’en 
years old. And of a keepsake Avhich she left 
him—the gold Avatch which he Avore to the 
last day of his life—he used to say, ‘ That was 
given to me by the best friend I ever had in 
the world.’ ” 

( 7 h he continued.) 


MINE HOUSE.” 

l>v LINA ORMAN COOPER, Autlior of “ The King’s Daughters,” etc. 


PART II. 

rrs INGLE-NOOKS AND HOW TO ECONOMISE THEM. 

Ix olden days the ingle-nook Avas the centre 
of the home. Built in a deep recess of the 
Avail, with its copper or brazen cupola, it had 
benches fitted into its chimney corner on each 
side. Here, after a day’s work was done, 
assembled the mistress with her distaff, 
maidens AA'ith their lovers, sons with their 
netting, and the father Avith his book. Llere 
chat and song and sacred lore flowed freely 
and fast. On its Avide breast lay large logs 
of hazel and oak, beechen boughs and green 
ashwood. Bit by bit as they smouldered 
away fresh limbs Avere added, keeping up a 
crimson glow on the Avide hearth. 

Nowadays, in mine house slow combustion 
grates and stoves reign supreme. By their 
use much of the picturesqueness of our fires 
is done away Avith, but a Avonderful economy 
in the coal-bill effected. This is not the 
case, however, if our particular Mary Jane 
be allowed to make and mend at her OAvn 


svA'eet Avill. The “ Eagle Range ” is quite as 
omnivorous as its namesake if cook keeps 
every damper out and every cross-door shut. 
Unless she cleans each flue scrupulously, the 
“ Eagle ” and its ilk Avill only consume lumps 
of best Orrell—and consume them much 
faster than an open fireplace Avould do. 

In mine house the first lesson taught a neAV 
maid is hoAV to lay and light a fire. Scientifi¬ 
cally done, it takes far less kindling wood and 
far feAver matches than Avhen built up at hap¬ 
hazard. There are two methods of laying a 
fire. A range or stove must burn from the 
bottom upwards; the open grate may be 
ignited on the top. 

We Avill consider our drawing-room fire 
first. See that every bit of ancient fire is 
raked away and every cinder riddled on the 
spot through a 6d. Avire-shovel. The meshes 
of this instrument are Avide apart, so only the 
large cinders are retained by its use ; all small 
morsels and dust fall through Avithout raising 
a “]')other,” and may be sifted afterAvards. 
Now fit a sheet of brown paper across the 


loAver bars and lay over it some lumps of 
clean round coal. On the top of these empty 
your cinders, and over them again place Avood 
and bits of crumpled paper in the order 
named. One match applied to this topmost 
layer Avill ignite the tissue, and very slowly 
it will burn downwards until the Orrell be 
reached. 

This gloAving mass must on no account be 
poked. In fact, if this mode of lighting our 
sitting-room fires be adopted, sets of fire-irons 
should be conspicuous by their absence. A 
very distinct saving is effected by this; first 
Ave are spared initial cost of purchase, and 
aftei-Avards constant extravagant use of the 
poker is aA^oided. 

Some folk seem to think that flames alone 
give heat. Noav, as a matter of fact, it is the 
glowing mass Avhich most quickly Avarms a 
room. Others talk of “ the cheerful blaze.” 
In mine house Ave esteem the red heart fin- 
more beautiful. As a matter of ffict, in mine 
house, which boasts of ten grates, only two 
])okers are cn eiddence. Yet last Avinter our 




next door neighbour—who burned double the 
quantity of coal—complained she could not 
get her parlour to register 6o°, whilst my 
sitting-room pumped up to and maintained 
70° without any difficulty. 

There are two ways of minimising the 
consumption of coal in our modern grates— 
cither get a firebrick to fill up the back thereof 
and burn only’ a frontage of bottled sunshine, 
or leave it as the builder intended and after 
drawing every bit of round coal to the front 
bars and seen them -svell alight, pack the 
cavity behind with a bucket of well-damped 
“ slack ” or coal-dust. This mass will gradu¬ 
ally heat and ignite all through and throw out 
a heat never attained by the ordinary lump fire. 

The very best Orrell slack is like small coal, 
and costs only from 6d. to 8d. a sack as 
against is. a ton for bright coal. A fire 
made up after this economical plan will burn 
from morning till night without attention. 
Then, breaking up the solid cake, a bright 
cheerful result is gained for the hours of 
twilight and night. Such a fire, too, is 
invaluable in a sick room—requiring no noisy 
repairing when sleep ought to reign. 

In mine house the kitchen range is scien¬ 
tifically treated also and consumes every bit 
of refuse. 

I allow neither ashpit, pigbucket, or dust¬ 
bin at the back door. Such extravagant 
conveniences should never be tolerated where 
economy in fuel is an object. Even if we 
have no poultry or porcine animal to devour 
])otato peels, vegetable parings, or scraps of 
meat, our kitchen range can have its omni¬ 
vorous mouth filled daily with such. Of 
course every house mother knows that when 
cooking is being done, a clear good fire is 
necessary. 

Mary Jane may during those halcyon hours 
pile on the best coal and be allowed liberally 
to “rake” it with a heavy poker, otherwise 
she will send up flabby pastry, raw potatoes, 
and lialf-cooked beef. But directly the mid¬ 
day meal be over, every semp of green stuff, 
cairbage stalks, every bone—fish or flesh—is 
laid on the glowing embers of the range in 
mine house. A layer of wet coal-dust is 
added, the iron rings are put in place, the 
door is shut, and all dampers are pulled out. 
Thus, sa 72 s odeiir, those atoms of waste food 
are consumed which, left to lie on an ashpit, 
would infallibly breed fever of all sorts. 

When, at six o’clock, another meal is 
required, the range is opened, lungs per¬ 
forated through its crust, some knots of coal 
allowed, and a liberal use of the “curate” 
recommended. 

For toasting or ironing purposes we utilise 
a heap of clean cinders which has gradually 
been accumulating in a corner of the yard. 
The dews of heaven have kept these damj:), 
and the raindrops have cleaned them before 
we shovel them on to the fire. Ram them 
into the grate, and thus juovide the best 
(because most smokeless) fuel for laundry 
work. Our flat irons, heated by these cinders, 
are not smoke begrimed or sooty, but keep 
bright and smooth all the year round. 

In the ingle-nook of mine house open fire- 
j^laces are, in two rooms, rej:daced by American 
stoves. One of them stands about two and a 
half feet high and cost only 15s. It juts well 
out ill the study—close to the writing-table— 
and keeps my toes and fingers warm and 
comfortable at a minimum cost of fuel. An 
iron arm elbows its way up the closed chimney, 
and a sheet of zinc nailed over the ordinary 
grate gives a good draught. The fire-space 
in this stove is very tiny—a handful of shavings 
and a spooiiful of coal makes it light up cheer¬ 
fully, and a little damp slack keeps it at 
furnace heat for hours. 

This wee warming-stove has saved its cost 
over and over again, and is so easily lit up 
that I manage to have the comfort of a fire 
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long before my house-maidens have quitted 
the beautiful land of nod. All undue dryness 
of the atmosphere is counteracted by keeping 
a pipkin of water steaming on its face, and 
it is so clean that even the most delicate 
curtains are not soiled by its use. 

The value of having a smutless, smokeless, 
dustless fire can never be over-estimated in 
this uncertain climate. Even many evenings 
in July or August call for a small fire, and the 
easiness of lighting this stove in the ingle-nook 
of mine house prevents such a necessity (as I 
consider it) being considered a luxury. 

I do not think I need speak of the virtues 
of gas as a heating agent. We all recognise 
the desirability of its use; but, alas! where 
economy has to be considered in our ingle- 
nooks, we cannot recommend it. In place of 
coal gas is desirable; but in addition to coal 
it is fearfully expensive. In mine house— 
when dog-days protest against any artificial 
heat—we use paraffin. 

Rippingill has invented and patented so 
many excellent elaborate cooking-stoves that 
it is easy to do without our kitchen range. 
At the cost of about four farthings a dinner 
consisting of half a leg of mutton, boiled 
potatoes, peas, cauliflower, and a rice pudding 
can be cooked to perfection. Even after 
these are done the ovens will be still hot 
enough to bake a cake for afternoon tea or 
some pastry for supper. 

The equable temperature maintained by an 
adjustable flame enables me to “rise” all 
kinds of fancy bread in my “A.B.C.” stove 
splendidly, and for making jam it is invaluable. 
No longer do I dread the annual eruption 
of stones of ripe raspberries or the arrival of 
hairy, sweet gooseberries by the gallon. The 
winter supply of jam in mine house is made 
without burnt brows or scalded fingers over 
the little Rippingill that stands in the store¬ 
room . 

“ But don’t the stoves smell fearfully .? ” is 
a question often asked. I answer truthfully 
that they are absolutely odourless when pro¬ 
perly attended to. Loose particles of charred 
wick cause a loss of proper ventilation ; drops 
of oil spilt outside the reservoir, clogged 
burners, all ]')revent proper combustion and 
produce a bad effluvia. 

I find that constant supervision is necessary 
when we use oil in mine house. Then only 
are the wicks well rubbed, then only are 
scissors tabooed, then only fags and edges 
flame not, then only doth economy wait on 
comfort in my ingle-nook. It requires skilled 
fingers to keep chimneys clear enough to read 
by. A drop of ammonia added to the water 
in which they are washed helps towards this 
crystalline condition. Then no longer 

“ Our wasted oil unprofitably burns 

Like hidden lamps in old sepulchral urns,” 

but sheds round a clear shining light. 

Perhaj)s a word or two about kindling may 
not be out of place in considering this subject 
of economy in our ingle-nooks. Our grand¬ 
mother’s axiom was— 

“ A fire well mended 
Is a fire well tended.” 

But I think the making of a fire is even more 
important than its mending or tending. To 
give our maids inadequate lighting material is 
very false economy. Well dried, well chopped, 
well seasoned faggots are a necessity in mine 
house. 

“ Ash green ” may be “ fire-wood fit for a 
queen,” but it makes bad kindling. Bundles 
of small sticks may be bought so cheaply 
nowadays that we should never be without 
them. Unlike Hamlet, we need not “for the 
day be confined to fast in fires ” if we provide 
these and a few medicated wheels for hasty 
work. 

On the other hand Mary Jane must be 
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impressed with the fact that twelve bundles 
represent twenty-four fires at the least. Half 
a dozen sticks laid lightly in a basket-fashion 
will do the same work as a whole handful 
lumped on together. “ Waste.not, want not,” 
is a motto much to be observed in this matter. 

It is a good thing to have a regular weekly- 
supply sent in, regulated by the number of 
fires in general use. For extra ones, half a 
dozen medicated wheels should be kept in the 
store press, and only given out when one is 
unexpectedly called for. 

I cannot quit this subject of the ingle-nook 
in mine house without speaking a little about 
the summer ornamentation thereof. As 1 
hinted before, I personally consider the best 
ornament of our fire-stoves to be a fire, even 
in August—or, at least, the makings of a fire 
if required. 

In my best room we lift out the leaded bars 
and replace them with bright brass ones, filling 
in the space with faggots and coal and 
fircones. The glistening rods do not prevent 
our having an occasional blaze, for a rub with 
“ Globe ” polish soon polishes them after use. 
We do not lift away the pierced brass curb 
or dogs, but amongst and behind them a few 
pots of ferns are stood about. They do not 
mind the draught up the chimney (N.B.—No 
register is ever drawn down in mine house), 
and can be judiciously damped as they stand 
on the tiled hearth. A second suffices to shift 
these when a fire is called for. 

I think easy removal is the primary rule in 
decoration of our ingle-nook. Thus, heavy, 
dust-collecting curtains should never be 
attached to the mantelpiece; much less may- 
art muslin draperies be tolerated. I have 
seen them in some houses with all their 
suggestiveness of downright tragedy veiled by- 
flimsy unreality. One spark, one splutter, one 
fizz, and flames would lick them up like paper. 
A hammered brass and iron screen—a sheet 
of looking-glass—if you must hide the settee. 
On the other hand, a fir or larch bough, with 
its red-brown stem and crimson tassels, may¬ 
be laid across the set fire, and one has decora¬ 
tion enough. 

Nothing can be beautiful in our ingle-nook 
which conveys a false notion of the puipose 
to which it will be applied. Decorative art 
requires that the nature of construction should 
as far as possible be revealed or indicated by 
the ornament which it bears. 

“ The beauty of fitness ” must be borne in 
mind when we are tempted to fill the fire- 
baskets in our ingle-nooks with tinsel and 
shavings, paper designs or artificial flowers. 
In the huge chimney space of an ancient 
fireplace logs of wood carelessly piled on dogs 
was a fit and approjuiate decoration. So a 
well laid fire is, after all, to end with as well 
as to begin with the best ornament we can 
stand in the ingle-nook. 

Perhaps no object in mine house speaks of 
higher things in a louder voice than does the 
fire in its ingle-nook. Scenes of terror and 
beauty in the Bible often surround a hearth 
and a flame. The burning bush which hid 
Jehovah; the flashing fire enfolding itself 
(Ezek. i.) displayed Fliin; a furnace lit up the 
first covenant (Gen. xv. 17), and so on through 
the whole book. 

In one of the Significant Rooms of the 
Interpreter’s House a fire burned all the year 
round upon v-hich rival forces poured oil 
and water—a ]ficture this of God’s grace ovci- 
coming the evil one. 

And so we weave round the most sacied 
spot in our homes a fabric of thought and 
poetry and prayer— 

“ "Where glowing embers through the room 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom.” 

A little cricket still chirps of love and help 
and warmth and all that makes life lovely'. 

[To he continued.) 
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CHINA MARKS. 

ENGLISH PORCELAIN. 


PART IV. 

Salopian Works, Caughley. 

The Salopian Porcelain Works were founded 
by Thomas Turner, of Caughley Place, who 
had been employed in the Worcester factory, 
and becoming manager of the pottery works at 
Caughley, near Broseley, in 1772. To him are 
attributed the famous “willow pattern,” the 
“Nankin” and the “blue dragon,” and the 
jrroduction of the beautiful and distinguishing 
dark blue colour; Thomas Minton, of Stoke, 
assisted in the completion of the “Nankin,” 
being an articled engraver at Caughley. Ox 
Turner the Alessrs. John Rose bought the 
factory in 1799, and in 1814-15 it was broken 
up. This was a grievous loss, as the porcelain 
produced there was remarkable for the 
brilliancy of its glaze, the fineness of its 
substance, and the beauty of its blue colour. 
The name “Salopian” indicates its origin, 
bat several other marks of veiy elaborate 
designs were employed, being a series of 
Arabic numerals, as here given, although 
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some slight varieties are noticeable in the 
different illustrations published. 

COALPORT AND COLEBROOK DaLE. 

John Rose, an apprentice of Thomas Turner, 
of Caughley, Salop, was also the founder of 
the Coalport and Colebrook Dale, Shropshire, 
manufactories, and after a time, having pur¬ 
chased the Caughley plant, he united the 
latter with Coalport, Swansea and Nantgarw 
Victories ; the paste of Coalport was a 
combination, and “ felspar porcelain ” was 
))roduced. Turner’s “ willow ” and “ blue 
dragon” designs were again resuscitated to 
a great extent, and various sprig patterns, 
copied from Chelsea, Dresden and Sevres 
porcelain, as well as bearing their marks. 
Besides these latter, the names and initial 
letters of the original factories are found on 
the early examples, and the more recent bear 
the marks next here following. 



The letters “ C. B. D.” in monogram, 
“ C. D.” and “ C. Dale ” stand for Colebrook 
Dale, and the Coalport mark is simply its 
name in writing hand. There are other marks 
that cannot be omitted in the series, such a^ 
the name “Salopian” in capitals, in small 
roms. ; the name “ Turner ” in capitals; the 
letter “ S ” in blue stands for “ Salopian ” (an 
early mark) ; the letters “So S ” and “ Sx.” 
Also, the crescent surmounting the name 
“ Salopian,” the former in blue and the latter 
impressed only. One other mark may be 
named, a dot, and an “ S ” surmounting the 
crossed swords. 


(The Stafford- 
.SHiRE Works — 
Shelton New 
Hall.) 

The porcelain 
manufacture was in¬ 
troduced into the 
Staffordshire pot¬ 
teries in 1777 on the 
purchase of Cham¬ 
pion’s patent, ob¬ 
tained by him from 
Cookworthy, of Ply¬ 
mouth. The New 
Hall Works, Shelton, 
built by Whitehead, 
})roduced hard porcelain, much like that of 
Bristol. The blue tea-ware was in hard 
paste, with the “willow pattern,” and having 
Champion’s mark under the glaze,^ was made 
in this factory by Turner. Some seventeen 
or twenty celebrated manufacturers were con¬ 
nected with the Shelton China Works at the 
“ New Hall.” One of these was the celebrated 
Josiah Spode, who in 1784 took the factory 
from Banks and Turner, and was in his turn 
succeeded by his son, J. Spode, junior. This 
latter introduced soft felspar and bones into 
the Staffordshire porcelain. Turner junior 
was followed by Copeland, and Garrett, 
Thomas Minton and his son, Herbert. Hard 
paste was introduced into the Staffordshire 
china by the latter. The second Josiah Spode 
was the most successful porcelain manufacturer 
of his time, and the new parish church at 
Stoke was mainly built and decorated by him. 
He contributed to it the best porcelain, jasper 
ware, patent stone pottery, and 
blue-painted ditto to beautifyit. 

Mr. William Copeland was 
his partner, and the exquisite 
Parian biscuit china or Parian 
Carrara was carried to the 
utmost perfection by him. The firm of Josiah 
Spode and William Copeland, and then Cope¬ 
land and Garrett, is now known as “ Copeland 
and Sons.” 

The Spode china bore the maker’s name, 
painted or impressed, and surmounted by a 
crown and inscribed between the branches. 
Later on it bore “ Copeland and Garrett,” or 
two C’s interlaced; also “ Saxon Blue ” and 
“ New Blanche.” 

The pate sur pdte^ or “ slip painting,” was 
brought to great perfection by M. Solon, the 
principal artist employed by Messrs. Minton, 
as well as Mr. Toft. 



Josiah AVedgwood’s nephew, Thomas 
Brierly, introduced the soft paste porcelain 
at Etruria in 1808; but it was not of long 
existence. The examples to be seen are 
decorated with landscapes, birds, and flowers, 
and are, for the most part, distinguished with 
the name “ Wedgwood ” coloured red. 

The early marks on Minton’s porcelain are 
the following (the special mark of Solon Aides 
being the most ornate)— 
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Specimens of the earths, clay, stone, sand, 
etc., were placed in Josiah AVedgwood’s 
hands by a Air. Bradley Blake, a resident at 
Canton, such as employed at Nankin for 
porcelain. And AVedgwood produced veiy 
excellent examples, but he never manufactured 
this china ware for commerce, although his 
nephew, Thomas Brierly, did, in 1808, at 
Etruria. For himseU he was a potter, and it 
was for beautiful varieties of this ware that 
the famous Flaxman worked designs for him. 

The names of Ridgway and Sons, and 
Heath, AVarburton, Clowes, Hollins, and 
Daniel, are well known in connection with 
the New Hall China AVorks at Shelton. But 
during a course of many years and many 
successions of proprietorship, there is little 
space for lists of names in a brief article. 

I may here observe that when the Derby 
works began to decline, after 1825, many 
highly efficient workmen joined the factory at 
Stoke-upon-Trent, founded by Turner and 
rendered illustrious by Spode. Thus the 
artistic work of the Staffordshire factory at 
Stoke was greatly improved. 

Up to the year 1798 the Stoke manufactures 
were chiefly restricted to white ware decorated 
with blue, like ordinary Nankin. The factory 
was first established in 1790 by Thomas 
Alinton, who had been an apprentice of Thomas 
Turner (of Caughley) as an engraver, and had 
then worked for Spode; and in 1788 he 
settled at Stoke. 

The next year he took Joseph Poulson into 
partnership—the late manager for Spode— 
and from the year 1793 to 1800 he continued 
to be a joint manager and proprietor. He 
died in 1809, when Thomas Alinton canned on 
the business alone. Air. Alinton’s second son, 
Hei-bert, succeeded him. John Boyle was his 
partner for some years, and was succeeded 
by Daintry Hollins and Air. Colin Alinton 
Campbell, his nephews. After his death they 
owned the business. 

Steele, Bancroft and Handcock were Alin¬ 
ton’s most distinguished painters, and John 
Simpson was his chief enamel painter of 
figures and of all the work of the highest 
class. 

AI. Solon-AIiles, from Se\Tes, began work 
for him in 1870; and to the latter we owe 
the application of engobe (white slip) on 
celadon grounds, toned chocolate, grey, and 
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green, which is known as pate sur pate — 
originally a Chinese invention of some cen¬ 
turies old. Solon’s monogram, or “Solon” 


or “ Miles ” are sometimes found on his work. 
The other three given were Minton’s early 
marks. The ermine surmounting his name 
has been employed since the year 1851— 
painted in colours or in gold or else indented. 

Some services were produced in Felspar 
china, decorated with oriental flowers and 
birds. They were distinguished by a scroll in 
violet, enclosing a number in red, and below 
this the mark, “ M. & B. Felspar Porcelain.” 



Nantgarw China. 

The fixetory of Nantgarw was a small one, 
founded in 1813, by Billingsley & Walker, at 
some ten or a dozen miles from Cardiff. The 
former had been an apprentice to Duesbury, 
of Derby, and had had great experience, 
having been in partnership with Coke at 
Pinxton, then acting as manager at Mansfield, 
working afterwards at Torksey, Lincolnshire, 
then at Bristol, and serving under Flight & 
Barr at Worcester, prior to his founding the 
manufactory at Nantgarw. In 1820, eight 
years before the death of Billingsley, John 
Rose, of Coal port, purchased the plant, 
Billingsley and Walker going into his service. 
The marks on the Nantgarw porcelain were 
cither in red or impressed, as illustrated. The 
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paste employed was exceedingly soft and fine 
in texture; the vases, with beautiful handles 
and covers, the table sendees and plaques were 
painted with landscapes, birds, insects, and 
flowers. At one time Mortlock (of London) 
purchased Billingsley’s porcelain in white 
and decorated and fired it himself. The 
extreme softness and vitreous fracture of the 
paste identifies it as of Nantgarw when the 
mark is lacking. Two other marks of this 
factory may be given. The name is in capital 


KANTGATtW*. 


letters, either painted in red, or more usually 
impressed, and the second is in red. Some¬ 
times the letters “ C.W.” are found impressed 
underneath the name of the factoiy, which is 
supposed to mean “ China Works.” Billings¬ 
ley is supposed to have produced an excellent 
dessert service painted in flowers which is now 
the property of Mr. Firbank, M.P. 

The Rockingham Porcelain—Swinton, 
Yorks. 

The Rockingham factory was originally 
established for earthenware; but Thomas 
Brameld introduced the manufacture of the 
finest description of porcelain in the year 1820 
or 1823, collecting his materials from Corn¬ 
wall, Dorset, Sussex, and Kent. His dessert, 
dinner, and breakfast sets, and his ornamental 
])ieces and figures, all highly decorated, were 
of first-class excellence. The mark usually 
employed—adopted in 1828—was the Rock¬ 
ingham crest—a Griffin—the Swinton Works 
being on the estate of Charles, Marquis of 
l^ockingham, together with an inscription 
giving the name of the factory, and of Brameld 






—hiniself a jDainter on porcelain. The mark 
was in red. In 1826 they became embarrassed, 
no expense having been spared on the 


manufacture ot the finest work; but they 
were kept open through the assistance of 
Earl Fitzwilliam until 1842. In some ex¬ 
amples of the Rockingham china (preserved 
in the Scheiber collection) the mark varies 
to “Royal Rock Works, Brameld,” and 
the words “Manufacturers to the King” 
below the crest; also the name “ Brameld ” 
is sometimes enclosed in an oval design. 
Some genuine Rockingham ware is unmarked ; 
some have incised marks such as “ No. 22,” 
and “No. 31,” also “Brameld,” giving the 
batons and dots in addition. 


BRAMELD. 



There is a splendid specimen of this china 
to be seen in the South Kensington Museum 
—a higjily decorated vase standing four feet 
high, and fired in a single piece, also having 
three handles, representing gold oak-branches, 
and the whole standing on three lions’ paws, 
a rhinoceros surmounting the lid or cover. 
The painter, Isaac Baguley, took over some 
]xart of this factoiy, Speight, Cordon, and 
Lucas being amongst the chief painters 
employed. 

Belleck White Porcelain. 

The factoiy at Belleck, County Fermanagh, 
Ireland, was established by Messrs. Armstrong 
and McBirney in 1856-7', and the porcelain 
was produced from the Felspar clays on the 
estate of J. C. Bloomfield, Esq. The use of 
salts of bismuth, resin, and oil of lavender 
produced the lustrous glaze for which this 
ware is remarkable, and the colours obtained 
from metallic oxides. So unique is this 
porcelain that no mark is required to identify 
it; but there is one stencilled or painted upon 
it in brown, green, or red, and the design is a 
round tower, a harp, shamrock, and gieyhound 



—the former three being characteristic em¬ 
blems of the country—but I do not know the 
origin of the latter. Perhaps it is the crest of 
the Bloomfields of Fermanagh, on whose 
estate the felspar was found. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

Trouhled One. —Yours is a complaint which often 
causes great uneasiness to girls of your age. It is 
usually of very little import, and its greatest harm 
results, not from the condition itself, but from the 
patient’s fixed idea that she is suffering from some 
serious ailment. Almost anything can cause it. 
Indigestion and anaemia are among the most 
common causes. You will probably find that 
carefully treating your indigestion will cure your 
trouble. A short course of iron, if your digestion 
will stand it, will do you good. 

Kanowna. —Try washing your face with warm water 
and sulphur soap. A very little sulphur oint¬ 
ment applied to your face at night-time will help 
you. 


S. D.— 1 . Yes ; vaseline is not a bad preparation for 
the hair. It is rather messy, and does not suit some 
persons’ hair. As regards the question, “ How 
often should you wash your hair ? ” it depends a 
good deal upon yourself and the condition of your 
hair. If the hair is quite healthy, it need not be 
washed more often than once a month.—2. Simply 
a curiosity. It means nothing. 

Mavis. —Read our advice to “Troubled One.” Of 
course, in a case like that of your friend, the 
question of a local cause for her symptoms must be 
considered. A course of iron, or of iron with some 
astringent, such as aromatic sulphuric acid is 
often of extreme value when the annoyance is due 
to constitutional causes. When taking iron in any 
form, constipation must be carefully guarded 
against. 


Anxious Topsy.— Drinking excessively docs cause 
profuse perspiration. But profuse perspiration 
produces excessive thirst; so that it is difficult to 
say which is the cause and which the effect. 
People who perspire freely should avoid tea and 
coffee, as these stimulate the sweat glands. They 
should wash in warm (not hot) water, and sponge 
over those parts which perspire most profusely with 
toilet vinegar and water. When the hands and feet 
are_ the members chiefly at fault, a powder con¬ 
sisting of one part of salicylic acid to ninety-nine 
parts of powdered silica may be dusted inside the 
gloves and socks. When the face perspires more 
freely than the other parts of the body, sulphur 
soap should be used to wash with, or the face 
may be bathed occasionally in toilet vinegar and 
water. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


Murihl. —Wc see alas! that constant repetition is 
forced upon us in this column. One would have 
thou<fht that every one of our readers had by this 
time grasped the chief points in the treatment of 
chronic indigestion. But we see that we are 
mistaken ! And that we must repeat time after 
time. Well, here is the treatment of indigestion in 
a nutshell ! We can divide indigestion into three 
grades of sev'eritj'. First, those forms which need 
merely a few hints about diet; secondly, those 
forms in which a considerable amount of care must 
be taken, but which do not completely incapacitate 
the suiferers; and thirdly, the most serious cases 
which require great skill on the part of the physician 
and the patient to keep the latter from starvation. 
It is to those suffering from the second of these 
grades that the following remarks are addressed. 
As regards diet and eating. Take three, four, or 
five meals a day ; but let them be S7nall meals, and 
the intervals between them of nearly equal time. 
Eat very slowly; masticate properly. Give twenty 
bites to each mouthful of solid food. Never eat in 
a hurry or bolt your food. Sit down and do nothing 
h)r at least half an hour after each meal. Avoid 
pastry, cheese, potatoes, the coarser vegetables, 
pork, veal, made dishes (except such as are very 
simple), liver, kidneys, goose, duck, and sw'eet 
puddings. Take white bread in preference to 
brown or patent breads, for it is more digestible 
and more nutritious. It is preferable to have it 
toasted. Bread, biscuits, and any foods containing 
sugar must be partaken of in moderation. As 
regards liquids. Drink little, never more than 
lialf-a-pint of fluid at each meal, and drink it when 
you have finished eating. Avoid alcohol in all 
forms, tea, coffee, and cocoa—M of these are 
indigestible. Never take soup, beef-tea, or meat 
essences. Let your chief drinks be warm milk and 
aerated waters. Never drink anything very hot or 
very cold. Ices are especially to be avoided. In 
addition look to your teeth; have any bad teeth 
which may be present removed. Where you have 
lost teeth have false ones put in. Beware of tight 
lacing. Corsets are a fertile cause of indigestion, 
and are one reason why d3^spepsia is so much more 
common in women than in men. Take a good 
walk every day. Guard against constipation from 
all causes. A little stewed fruit and plenty of 
green vegetables will help to relieve this compli¬ 
cation. When intractable, a teaspoonful of 
liquorice powder or a pill of aloes and mix vomica 
ma}- be taken at night. A glassful of hot water 
taken the last thing at night is also of value. As 
regards drugs, the first necessity is to point out that 
these are very commonly the cause of indigestion, 
and the less that dyspeptics have to do with them 
the better they will be. Never have a “ bottle of 
medicine ” as a “ cure ” for dyspepsia. Indigestion 
cannot be cured by drugs. Above all, avoid pepsin, 
and acids and bitters. The former drug relieves 
indigestion for a time, but makes it worse after¬ 
wards. It is onl}' when normal digestion is 
impossible that pepsin should be used. In nine 
cases out of ten acids make indigestion worse; in 
the tenth case they are unnecessary. But unfortu¬ 
nately we must occasionally resort to drugs to 
relieve indigestion. A tablespoonful of bicarbonate 
of soda, or a “tabloid” of sodamint, taken when 
fulness, or flatulency, or oppression, or nausea is 
severe will often give instant relief. The severer 
grades of dyspepsia require further treatment, but 
we are not considering them now. 

STUDY AND STUDIO. 

^Iiss Bailey. —We have already informed you that 
we send no answers through the post. See our 
Rules. 

Edith. —Write to the Registrar, University of 
London, Burlington Gardens, W. After matricu¬ 
lation, you can take the intermediate and B.A. 
degree examinations. The B.A. degree would help 
you in the profession of teaching. You do not tell 
us of your attainments; so we can hardly judge 
what is within >-our reach. 

LIarguerite. —Write to Messrs. S. A. Partridge & 
Co., 8 and 9, Paternoster Row, London, enclosing 
a stamp, and asking them if they publish the hymn 
you quote. It is constantly to be seen on cards or 
sheets, printed in large type for hanging in bed¬ 
rooms. 

Ivy. —The lines on the loss of your cat are more 
neatly written than the others. “ Elfin ” is not a 
noun but an adjective, and “prancing” is not a 
suitable expression for fairies. You should not use 
the form “ sigheth ” only for the sake of making the 
line long enough, as 3-ou use the form “ flickers ” 
immediately afterwards. 

E.mily C. Cox (Tasmania).—i. AVe are inserting 
3*our request.—2. Your writing is a little stiff and 
childish. It needs more freedom ; but it is quite 
plain and legible. 

IMaria Grillo (Italy).—i. Y'our request we insert 
below.—2. You would have to write formall3’ to the 
Editor of The Girl’s Own Paper about any 
particular story you wished to translate. 

C.ATRio.NA.—The verses 3011 enclose arc not at all 
bad for a child of eleven. At the same time, it is 
not unusual for intelligent children thus to string 
their fancies into rhyme, and it is no proof at all of 
latent poetic genius. Y'our little friend ma3’ 
become a poetess—or she may not. 


Veronica. —Y''our story shows lack of experience. 
In order to make us really interested in the love 
affairs of “ Agatha,” there should have been 
opportunity' for the reader to study' her character 
and circumstances. There is no special point in 
the mere fact of her receiving an offer of marriage 
from someone who is little more than a name. A 
short story should as far as possible have its action 
in the present, and not expect the reader to draw 
overmuch on his imagination. 

An Interested Reader.—i. \''ou are certainly not 
too old to be coached for the London Matricu¬ 
lation Examination. AVe hold in our hand a 
prospectus of the “Queen Margaret Correspondence 
Classes,” which prepare for that amongst other 
examinations. If you write to Aliss Birrell, 31, 
Lansdowne Crescent, Glasgow, she will send you 
full particulars of subjects and fees. Tell her that 
y'ou are a governess, and wish to prepare for the 
London Matriculation.—2. “The Legend of Bre- 
genz ” is by Adelaide Anne Proctor, and may' be 
found in any' collection of her poems. 

A New Reader. —The metre of your lines is 
defective, and they would not be accepted for 
publication. You give a vigorous description of 
the well-known picture; but every' poem should 
have some metre or “form ” in which it is 'written, 
and 3'our “ third lines ” are wrong in every respect. 
Study' the laws of versification. 

An Ardent Admirer of The “ G. O. P.”—AVe 
like the spirit of your verses, and the substance of 
them, but are obliged to tell you that the form is 
very imperfect. The metre halts continually. 
Y’'our ear can perhaps discern that these first lines 
are not of the same cadence. 

“ O knowledge, replied the thinker.” 

“All these and more the secrets arc.” 

The number of syllables may be the same, but the 
accent varies. Y'ou should read good poetry', and 
if you wish to write verse, study' the laws of 
versification. 

Black and AA'hite. —Y'our sketches are full of pro¬ 
mise, but are not up to the standard for publica¬ 
tion. As 3'ou are so young, and have had no Art- 
education, it seems to us that your father should 
strive to send you to Art schools, as it undoubtedly' 
would pay in the long run. Y'ou have decided 
though unformed talent for black and white figure 
work. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Miss L. Myles, 13, Upper Alallow St., Limerick, 
Ireland, would like a German correspondent to 
whom she could write in English, the lady 
replying in German. 

C. Rahier’s note has arrived too late for its purpose. 

“ Highland Lassie,” c/o Post Office, St. Cyrus, 
Scotland, would be pleased to correspond with 
some nice French girl of good family'. She would 
like her correspondent to be about sixteen or 
seventeen years of age, and “ Highland Lassie ” 
begs to say that she speaks French, and that she 
is very' fond of literature, music, and drawing. 

Mademoiselle Louise Francois, of Anzin, Nord, 
France, will be pleased to correspond and exchange 
stamps with girls living in South and North 
America, New Zealand, or any part of Australia. 

Emily and Agnes Cox, Buckland, Tasmania, 
Oceania, aged 18 and 16, wish to correspond with 
a French and also with a German girl with a view 
to improving their knowledge of the languages. 
They will write in English, French, or German. 

AIargaret Speedie, Surrey Road, South Y’’arra, 
JMelbourne, A'ictoria, would like to correspond 
with P. and H. Pierson (Dutch correspondents) and 
Adelina Grillo (Italian) if they have not found 
anyone else. Perhaps they' will write to her once 
in any case. 

AIaria Grillo, an Italian girl aged 22, would be 
glad to correspond with a German girl of about 
her own age, in order to improve her knowledge of 
German. She would be ready to give any' help in 
her power towards the study of Italian. Address, 
Aliss AI. Grillo, Admiral Grillo, V'ia del Carmine 6, 
Spezia, Italy'. 

Edith Coates (who docs not say whether wc may' 
give her address) wishes to correspond with a 
French and a German girl aged from 18 to 25. 

C. A. D. (formerly' engaged in teaching) wishes for 
a French correspondent. 

A Cardiff Girl would like to correspond with a 
fairly educated American girl about 16 years 
of age. 

AIargaret E. Baker, Villa Hoffnung, Godesberg, 
bei Bonn, Germany', would like to correspond with 
Aliss Jeffrey, whose request appeared in September. 
Aliss Baker is leading a life full of interest as a 
student in Germany', and hopes soon to go to 
France or French Switzerland. 

AIiss IL C. Hepper, Clarevillc, Headingley', Leeds, 
would be glad to correspond with a well-educated 
French lady not under 30 years of age. Each 
should write in the other’s language, and the letters 
would be corrected and returned. 

A Russl\n Girl whose name and address we find 
some difficulty in deciphering from her pleasant 
letter, wishes to correspond with “AIiss Inquisi¬ 
tive.” Here is our rendering of the address—AIiss 
0 \ ana Thyne, Riga, VI., AVeidendam Hause i. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Jo.AN.—AVhen friends or strangers say' that it has 
given them pleasure to meet y'ou, you mqst respond 
graciously, and say that y'ou are likewise glad that 
you have had the opportunity of meeting, or of 
making their acquaintance, if a first introduction. 
Try' to look pleasant when you say so. It is not a 
time for looking stiff and solemn. 

Nightingale. —If you have read all the books which 
we have recommended on the subject of nursing, 
we can help you no further in that line. But some 
useful manual might be obtained with reference to 
ambulance work, and “ F'irst Aid.” Apply to the 
St. John Ambulance Association, St. John’s Gate, 
Clerkenwell, E.C., inaugurated by the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem. 

Clarice. —If you hear “ a ticking in the wall like 
that of a watch,” it may'be occasioned by a par¬ 
ticular kind of little beetle which is known to make 
just such a sound. If you have no ear for music, 
spare those w’ithin hearing the nuisance of listening 
to inharmonious sounds and incorrect time. Y'our 
hand is legible and of moderate size, and is not very' 
much to be condemned. On the contrary. But 
people differ in taste. 

AYhite Rose. —There is a “ Factory Helpers 
L'nion ” which is worked under the auspices of 
the “Y'.AV.C.A.” The Hon. Secretary is Miss 
Skirrow', and the office at 26, George Street, 
Hanover Square, AV. There are branches of this 
society at most of our large provincial cities. 
Amongst these we may' name Birmingham, Bristol, 
Eastbourne, Alanchcster, Ipswich, Derby, and 
Leicester. 

AIargaret H.—Put an advertisement in some of the 
leading papers, and put up notices in the windows 
of the shops. Alany of the owners would so far 
oblige you, especially the grocer’s, butcher’s, and 
baker’s where you deal, or propose to do so. 

AIary and Katherine. —AA'e are very sorry for you ; 
but your first duty is to obey' your parents. Take 
each some permanent address and in course of 
time a correspondence may meet with no oppo¬ 
sition. Y'ou are both minors only. 

Nell. —AA'e give a notice of your “ Invalid Home ” 
at 10, Terrace Road, Buxton, Derby’shire. The 
terms for board and lodging, with nursing, etc., 
from two to five guineas a week. AA'hen visitors 
need only' rest and change of air, the terms are two 
and a half guineas, or three and a half w'hcn two 
persons share the same room. 

Lilly H. Y'. Y'.—Y'our letter impressed us very 
painfully. For a young woman, or anyone, to 
“despise everybody ” is a bad sign. There must 
be grievous mental or moral disease (we do not 
mean in the sense of insanity). Some of these 
light-hearted and apparently frivolous young 
people may' have fine, generous, unselfish natures, 
tender, loving hearts ; people who, whatever their 
tastes may' be, or capabilities, or deficiencies for 
intellectual culture, might willingly sacrifice any 
selfish gratification to serve, or afford a little 
kindly' attention to another. Our divine Father 
made us all, with diversities both of gifts and of 
opportunities. He does not “gather w'here He 
does not straw,” nor does Fie permit anyone to 
judge his brother, nor to despise him. To his owm 
Alaster he will stand or fall. AA’hen your mother 
has a visitor, is it not y'our duty' as a daughter of 
the house to remain with and help her? “Little 
children, love one another,” so said “ the beloved 
disciple.” Are you trying to profit by' his teach¬ 
ing ? AA'e ask it in all kindliness of feeling. 

Claudia.— Spilling salt w'as held to be an unlucky- 
omen by the Romans, and it is from them the idea 
has descended to us. Y'ou have perhaps seen 
Leonardo da A’^inci’s great picture of the “ Last 
Supper,” and in that Judas Iscariot is known by 
the salt cellar knocked over accidentally' by his 
arm. Salt was used by the Jew's in sacrifice, and 
spilling it after it w'as placed on the head of the 
victim was held to be a bad omen ; and this is. 
according to Brewer, the origin of the superstition. 
Salt W'as an emblem of purity, and the sanctifying 
influence of a holy life upon others, hence our 
Lord tells His disciples that they are “ the salt of 
the earth.” There are also two references to “ a 
covenant of salt” in the Old Testament, see 
Numbers xviii. ig and 2 Chron. xiii. 5. By- this we 
understand that salt was a symbol of incorruption, 
and thus of perpetuity', as the “covenant of salt” 
meant one which could not be broken. There is 
of course no mention of the spilling of the salt by- 
Judas in the Bible. It was put in by the Italian 
painter as a suggestion of what might have hap¬ 
pened, a kind of significant accessory to the great 
scene, and a suggestion of the great trouble to 
come—according to the national superstition. 

St. AIarie. —AA’'e do not think that the hole in the 
top of a meat pie had originally any reason, save 
that gravy- is usually- put in after the pie is cooked, 
so as to ensure plenty of it, and also to allow- the 
escape of the steam, w-hicli, if allowed to remain in, 
would make the pastry heavy and soft. There is 
nothing in the vapour of beef that could injure the 
meat, and the same may be said of mutton and 
veal; nor should there be any' need for special 
ventilation, save in the case of “high” game or 
venison. Y'ou w’ill find this subject fully dealt 
with in the sixth chapter of Alathieu AA^illiams’s 
C/icniisfry of Cookery. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


ROY’s IMPRUDKXCK. 

Ti-ie letter from Mrs. P'airbank to 
Colonel Baron, which Roy undertook to 
read aloud to Denham, was lengthy and 
verbose. Some extracts may given 
from it, the remainder being, in old- 
fashioned phrase, ‘‘ left to the reader’s 
imagination.” 

It may be remarked here that 
much had happened during the 
last four years in European his¬ 
tory, since the Barons had left 
their own country. Notable 
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among famous events was the Battle of 
Trafalgar in 1805, which crippled for 
half a century to come the naval power 
of France. 

For three years at least previous to 
that date, England had been kept on 
tenterhooks of expectation, incessantly 
dreading a French invasion. Napoleon 
had talked largely of such an invasion, 
and had made preparations for it on no 
mean scale. England also had made 
ready for it, had feared it, had laughed 
at it. And at the last, partly through 
Continental complications, causing 
Napoleon to withdraw most of the great 
military force which had long sat at 
Boulogne, waiting for a safe chance of 
crossing the Channel, but much more 
through the magnificent and crushing 
victory of Nelson, in the course of which 
he received his death-wound, England 
escaped it. 

She escaped it, seemingly, by a very 
narrow margin. But for Napoleon’s 
pressing need of more soldiers else¬ 
where, and but for this crowning victory 
of Nelson’s, the attempt might certainly 
have been made. As everybody knows. 
Nelson chased the combined fleets of 
France and Spain across the Atlantic to 
the West Indies and back again ; and 
had he, by one little slip, just missed 
finding those fleets at the critical 
moment, a landing of French troops 
might actually have taken place. 

Whether Napoleon could ever have 
done more than land his troops upon 
the coast, is a question which cannot 
now be answered. It is not absolutely 
inconceivable that, through superior 
numbers and possibly superior dis¬ 
cipline,* he might have gained one or 
two small victories, thereby placing 
himself in a position to march towards 
T.ondon. Even so much is unlikely; 
and that he could ever in the end 
have conquered Britain is absolutely 
inconceivable, despite his own boastful 
assurance on that point, which lasted or 
appeared to last until the end of his life. 

13 ut that he might have done a large 
amount of damage, that his soldiers 
might have pillaged right and left, that 
villages and towns might have been 
destroyed, that widespread loss and 
misery might have been inflicted, of 
all this there can be small question, at 
least as to the bare possibilit3^ 

These fears, however, were now at an 
end. Napoleon’s career of conquest 
on land continued unchecked ; but at 
sea the flag of Great Britain reigned 
supreme. Nelson’s body lay beneath 
St. Paul’s Cathedral : but before he 
went he had done his work. He had 
saved his country from the iron heel of 
Napoleon. So Mrs. Fairbank’s letter 
contained no further descriptions of 
invasion scares, such as she would have 
had to write two or three years earlier, 
though it did contain certain references 
to the Emperor, not too cautiously 
worded for a letter on its road to France. 
Some past hopes of a peace between 
England and France, now at an end, 
were alluded to also. 


* Not superior to that of the small force under 
Moore; but perhaps superior to that of the bulk of 
the then Ilritish Arm}'. 


GIRUS OWN PAPER. 

I’ll read it aloud to you, may I ? ” 
asked Roy again, when Captain Ivor 
had made his appearance, refreshed 
and smartened as to the outer man, and 
had been made to sit down to a hastily- 
prepared meal, to which he -failed to do 
justice. “ And,” Roy added, recalling 
Lucille’s words, “you can get on the 
sofa, and have a rest.” 

Ivor declined to pose as an invalid, 
and submitted only to being installed in 
the Colonel’s large arm-chair, while 
Roy plunged into Mrs. Fairbank’s 
epistle, wading through it on the whole 
perseveringly, though not without sug¬ 
gestions of skippings. 

“It’s written, ‘Bath, August 4th, 
1806,’—ever so long ago,” he remarked 
as a preliminary. “ But she didn’t get 
it all done in one day—not near. I can 
leave out the other dates. They don’t 
matter. 

“ ‘ My dear Sir, —Though ’tis some¬ 
what hopeless work writing, under the 
present aspect of aifairs, I will send 
another letter, wishing that it ma}^ by 
some means reach you in safety. We 
still look out perpetually, with Constant 
Anxiety, for any sort of news of your¬ 
selves, which indeed but seldom arrives. 
These passing 3^ears are tru’ly melan¬ 
choly to think upon. Molly is now 
fifteen, and has not seen Roy for a space 
of three years and more ! Who could 

have thought-’ O I say, can’t I skip 

this ? She does go on so. Well, I won’t, 
if you’d rather not; but it’s no g’ood, 
you know. ‘Who could have thought 
it, my dear Sir, when 3mu and your wife 
unhappily decided to make that doleful 
excursion to France, intending to stay 
but one fortnight, which resulted in this 
continued separation ? Alas, how little 
man knows ever what lies Before him, in 
the Future!’ But what’s the good of 
her saying all that ? 

“ ‘ The late tremendous storms about 
LoiT have caused much Alarm, but 
these terrors seem to be now somewhat 
Abating ... I have been to the Pump 
Room and to the Circulating Library, 
and find people are not much elevated 
at the prospect of Mr. Fox concluding a 
Peace in the present dolorous situation, 
it being confidently said he cannot live 
a fortnight, and that he knows his 
situation. 

“ ‘ Mackbeth said Lady Mackbeth 
Should have died yesterday.’ 

“ ‘ I presume that you with ourselves 
greatly lamented the death of Mr. Pitt 
last spring; a sad event at so critical 
a period.’ But I don’t see what she 
means about Macbeth—do you. Den ? 
It’s so funny. O do you know, we got 
the 7 Vmes with all about the ‘ obse¬ 
quies ’ of Mr. Fox, and a picture of the 
hearse ; and I kept it. I can show it to 
you by-and-b3^ 

“ ‘ A laughable jest was not long 
since in circulation here, that Bonaparte 
intended to compel the Pope to marry 
his Mother . . . There are a society 
of monied people in Bath, buying all 
the Houses they can meet with, on 
Speculation, which raises them and also 
I.odgings, which, with the taxes, are 
high beyond any former period, and in 


the end will be a disadvantage to Bath ; 
for the Keepers of Lodging-houses, if 
they can’t raise the price of rooms, 
oblige the strangers to take or at least 
pay for more than they want. The 
times do indeed afford a Melancholy 
Prospect. And still Bonaparte exists I* 

“ ‘ If you have not, do read the 
Secret History of the Cabinet of St. 
Clond ... I have had quite a levee 
this morning; two ladies quite in a pet 
that they cannot get genteel Lodgings 
for themselves and Maids under 80 or 
90 pounds a year. Bath fills with 
Company ... It is rumoured that the 
Country Bankers are expected to have 
a run upon them for a little time ; on 
what account I don’t clearly under¬ 
stand ; therefore shall endeavour to get 
as many of their five-pound notes 
changed as I can at the Shops, by 
buying store of Candles, Sugar, etc., for 
they, the Bankers, will not part with 
any cash . . .’ O now we’re going to 
get to something more interesting. 

“‘Jack is now with us for a fort¬ 
night, and he and Polly went this morn¬ 
ing to the Public Library, and heard a 
Group of Gentlemen’s very serious 
opinions on the condition of Affairs at 
the present moment. What a succes¬ 
sion of triumphs attends the Corsican, 
wicked Elf! Poor old England stands 
alone ; but how long-? * 

“ ‘ General Moore, who as you doubt¬ 
less are aware is now Sir John Moore, 
and has been these two years past, 
continues to Befriend Jack, when Oppor¬ 
tunity offers. Jack is sorely Disap¬ 
pointed at not being of the number sent 
on this Expedition to Sicily. He hopes 
he may yet be ordered thither, if more 
troops are wanted. I don’t for my part 
know precisely what they may be doing 
there; but doubtless the Government 
has good Reasons for all that’s done. 
How much you in 370ur long banishment 
may hear of Public News we have no 
means of guessing, my dear Sir, but 
most heartily do I wish it were over, and 
the Blessings of an assured Peace once 
more restored to Europe. Alas, while 
that persistent Disturber of Peace con¬ 
tinues to flourish, what can be looked 
for but persistent War ? ’Tis said that 
Mr. William Wilberforce declares that 
Austerlitz was the death-blow to Mr. 
Pitt. 

“ ‘ Polly desires me to send her due 
Remembrances to Captain Ivor, and her 
hopes that he continues well in health. 
She writ him but lately a long letter, 
tho’ ’tis disheartening work, none know¬ 
ing if ever the letters sent do arrive. 
Polly is extremely well, and has her 
Roses in full Bloom, and is in vastly 
Good Spirits, albeit she was greatly 
Disappointed at the failure of the Peace 
negotiations, on which Mr. Fox built 
much, but without cause. ’Tis said 
that she grows a more elegant young 
woman each year; and for my part I 
know not if this be not the truth. Molly 
also is becoming fast a grown-up 
3mung woman ; and there is in her face 
•—altho’ she is not Handsome—an ex¬ 
pression of such fine Moral Sensibility 
as cannot but'gratify the Beholder.’ ” 


* See footnote, p. 162. 
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Roy made a slight pause when 
Polly’s name came up, as if wondering 
whether Denham would say anything; 
but the break was not taken advantage 
of, and his still face said nothing. So 
Roy went on to the end, gabbling rather 
hurriedly through Molly’s affectionate 
and prim little composition to himself, 
which somehow always gave him a 
sense of stricture in the throat. 

“ That’s all. Nothing more,” said 
Roy. 

“ There maybe scores of letters buried 
in official bureaux,” suggested Mrs. 
Baron. “ From —Polly and all of them.” 

Denham was looking steadily down, 
with an expression which to her as to 
Roy was inscrutable. No response 
came. Pie merely said, after a pause— 

“ I think that letter should be 
destroyed, Colonel. Unsafe to keep.” 

Colonel Baron made a sound of assent. 
Plome subjects then were dropped, and 
Denham was plied with questions as to 
his manner of life at Valenciennes. He 
had a good deal to tell, and his account 
of the Commandant there contrasted 
favourably with their experiences of 
General Wirion. 

I'he next day was by common con¬ 
sent granted to Roy as a whole holiday. 
Plis studies had been carried on partly 
under the young clergyman, Mr. Kins- 
land, partly under his father, during the 
last eighteen months ; but a free day 
seemed only fair, in honour of Denham’s 
return. The boy was in wild spirits, full 
of schemes for hunting up old friends 
in Denham’s company, Denham did 
not appear at all till after breakfast, just 
in time to attend and Roy, 

having been withheld from disturbing 
him, was off on some business of his 
own. When, after a/p;pe 1 ., he rushed in, 
it was to find Denham in the Colonel’s 
chair, with a book open which he was 
not reading, and with the air of a man 
who would not be easily dislodged. His 
face told its own tale ; and Roy’s look 
became suddenly blank. 

“ I’m afraid there is no help for it, 
Roy. You must give me a day’s grace. 
I’ve done a good deal of walking, you 
see ; ” which was a mild statement of 
the case. 

“I thought you’d be rested by this 
morning.” 

“ Ought! but Morpheus declined to 
be courted.” 

“ Couldn’t you sleep ? And 3mu don’t 
want to go out again ? ” 

“ I don’t think a team of horses could 
drag me a mile. But you will look up 
the Curtises for me.” 

“Yes, of course. Where are they? 
O you don’t know. I’ll find out. Is 
that it?” 

“ See where Carey is too.” 

“Carey? Wasn’t it he that had 
your horse—the horse you ought to have 
ridden ? ” 

“ No ‘ ought ’ in the question. Don’t 
say a word of that sort to him. I want 
to know where he is putting up. And 
—Franklyn ’ ’ 

“Roy, do not make him talk,” as 
Denham’s hand went over his eyes. 

“No, ma’am, I won’t. Only just 
to know—but ’tis all right now. I’ll 
look everybody up. Den, and don’t you 
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mind about anything till your head is 
better.” 

Roy went off, and Lucille came softly 
to where Mrs. Baron was standing. 
“ So changed! ” Mrs. Baron murmured. 

“ D///,” assented Lucille, under 
her breath. “There are creatures, 
Madame, that cannot live in captivity.” 

“Somebody over there is talking not 
very good sense,” murmured Denham, 
with a touch of reproof. Lucille stopped 
instantly, with a flush. The remark had 
been involuntary, and she had not 
imagined that he could hear. 

Roy went the round of a good many 
returned acquaintances, finding out, as 
he went, v/here to go for others. He 
discovered Franklyn and Carey without 
difficulty, and in time learnt where the 
Curtises had bestowed themselves. 
PYom one and all he heard one tale as 
to Denham. Captain Ivor’s kindness 
and generosity towards all who were in 
difficulties formed a general theme. 
“What we should have done, but for 

him-” was an expression which 

occurred again and again. Roy no 
longer wondered that he had been 
“ cleared out” to his last sou. 

“ Of course he was wrong,” Major 
Woodgate said decisively. “ Only half 
recovered from an illness, and under¬ 
taking such a tramp as that 1 Insane 
of him ! but it’s the sort of insanity 
that one doesn’t get too much of in this 
world. No, Carey wasn’t fit for the 
march. Might have finished him off, 
poor boy. But Ivor was hardly better 
fit. He settled the point himself, and 
did it out and out, as he generally does. 
Why couldn’t they share the horse be¬ 
tween them ? Quixotic, of course, and 
one likes him all the better for it. He— 
in fact, Ivor is a dear fellow. How is he 
this morning ? Done for ? I expected 
as much. Where are you off to now ? ” 

Roy had had twelve o’clock lunch 
with the Woodgates, finding himself at 
some distance from home, with his task 
not accomplished. He was by this time 
much excited, and rather off his balance. 

The Curtises came next, last on his 
round. He hunted out the rooms in 
which they had taken refuge, and again 
heard a good deal about Denham, be¬ 
sides much as to their own doings during 
the last few months. 

“ I say, I don’t think you’ve got into 
very nice quarters,” he said, surveying 
the walls. 

“ Best we can afford, old man. By- 
and-by we hope to change. I want to 
start painting again, and one must have 
a good light. Got a capital idea in my 
mind.” 

“You won’t take the trouble to copy 
that, anyhow,” remarked Roy, pointing 
at a good-sized plaster bust of Napo¬ 
leon, which stood on the mantel-piece. 
“I wouldn’t keep the wretched thing 
there, if I were you.” 

“My dear boy, it’s from no sort of 
devotion to the original, I assure 3mu. 
But what’s to be done? Our landlady 
is a flaring red-hot Bonapartist. 
Gushed about him for an hour this 
morning to my wife—didn’t she, dear ?” 

“ I told her politely that I should like 
him better, if he would kindly allow us 
to go home,” added Mrs. Curtis. 


“I’m afraid it wouldn’t suit her 
views, if we got rid of the Emperor, and 
put King George instead. Take care, 
Roy. Look out.” 

Roy was standing by the table, on 
which lay a little heap of wood-chips. 
Curtis always had something in hand— 
either painting or moulding or carving. 
If no other occupation presented itself, 
he would content himself with whittling 
a piece of wood into scraps ; and ap¬ 
parently this had been his last occupa¬ 
tion. Roy took up a chip, aimed care¬ 
fully at the bust, and flung it. 

“ Missed, by half-an-inch ! I’ll try 
again. That’s right. Hit him fair and 
square on the nose. Now you, Curtis. 
See if you can beat that.” 

“ You’ll break something, I’m sure,’' 
objected Mrs. Curtis. “And then we 
shall have to pay for it.” 

“All right. I’ll pay. Now your turn. 
Whew 1 another miss. I’m getting out 
of practice. That’s it I Nose again.” 

Roy was in a wild mood, delighted to 
find some vent for his happiness, and 
not to be easily checked ; and Curtis 
was drawn in, hardly resisting. First 
one, then the other, aimed chip after 
chip at that self-contained face of world¬ 
wide fame, sometimes hitting, some¬ 
times missing. When for the third time 
Roy succeeded in touching the nose, he 
was hilariously delighted. “ Bravo, 
bravo!” he cried. “ Down with the 
old fellow ! A has VEmj)ereur / ” 

“ Sh—h ! Roy, be careful. You’ll 
certainly get 3murself into trouble.” 

‘ ‘ All right—nobody here but ourselves. 
Now you again. I say, I wish I could 
do this to the real individual. Wouldn’t 
it be a game worth playing ? A has the 
old chap ! Now you—down with Nap ! 
Now it’s me.” 

Roy’s excitement went beyond bounds. 
He seized a solid ball, belonging to 
the baby, and aimed with precision. 

“ A has r Em;pereiirE 

Down came the bust, with a crash, 
into the fender, and was smashed. 

Roy stood still, conscious of having 
done a ver3’ silly thing, and a shriek 
sounded in his rear. The door had 
just been opened, the landlady had 
appeared, and she was now shaking her 
fists, and executing a dance of rage. 

“Isay, Roy, stop! Don’t go on fooling 
like this. You’ll get us all into trouble.” 
Curtis spoke roughly, realising in a mo¬ 
ment that matters might become serious. 
“ Tell her you mean nothing by it.” 

“Mean nothing. But of course I do 
mean-” 

“ Roy ! Will you hold your tongue ? 
Stop this foolery ! ” 

Roy obeyed, while the woman, shak¬ 
ing her fists, continued to pour out a 
torrent of abuse, in the midst of which 
occurred several times the ominous 
word “gendarmes.” 

Curtis went nearer to her, and spoke 
in his quietest tones. 

“ Madame is mistaken,” he said. 
“ Nothing is intended. Monsieur is but 
a bo3% and Monsieur was but in jest.” 

“ It is an insult to I’Empereur ! It shall 
be made known,” screamed the other. 

“ I beg of you to hear me. It is no 
insult. This gentleman had no wish, 
none whatever, to break the figure. Ele 
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did but aim at it in jest—as English 
Messieurs love to do. Not because it 
was a bust of the Emperor, but to 
have something to aim at,’’ explained 
Curtis. 

He might as well have addressed 
himself to the winds. 

'‘A jest!—and as to the Emperor! 
Truly a fit subject for a jest! But the 
thing shall be known. M. le General 
Wirion shall hear. Ah—ha, and we 
shall see what the gendarmes will say 
to Monsieur’s little jest I Eh—he. Mon¬ 
sieur, I know a thing or two as to 
/es r can tell you. And my 

ornament that is broken—broken all in 
pieces-” 

“ Madame shall have full value for 
the bust.” 

Roy felt in his pockets. ‘‘ I’ve only 
five francs here. But it can’t be worth 
more.” 

“ You won’t get off with the mere 
market value of the thing,” Curtis said 
in English. I have five more, and not 
a sou besides in the house. Here, offer 
her the ten.” 


Roy’s hand was thrust contemptu¬ 
ously aside. 

“ Non, vraiment! Dix francs ! Does 
Monsieur think ten francs will pay for 
that! ” tragically pointing towards the 
fragments in the fender. “An image 
of the Emperor ! Non, Monsieur! I go 
to the General.” 

“ I-Iow much ? ” Curtis tried to make 
her say. She gesticulated furiously, and 
declined payment. It was an insult to 
the Emperor. Did Monsieur imagine 
that money would wipe out that ? Did 
Monsieur suppose that she cared only 
for her own loss ? Bah ! —nothing of the 
kind, though Madame was a widow, and 
could ill afford to lose anything. But 
this was a profound matter. Madame 
had a duty to perform, and incontestibly 
she would perform it. 

With which declaration the irate 
landlady disappeared. 

“That’s awkward,” Curtis said 
seriously. “ She is the first of the 
kind that I have come across yet. 
We had a nice little landlady at 
Valenciennes. Roy, you had better be 


off, sharp. She may not know your 
name.” 

“ And leave you to bear the blame for 
what I’ve done ! I’m not so mean ! ” 

“ It’s not meanness. She may cool 
down when she does not see you, and I 
must make another attempt. Of course 
I know that your father will pay an}^- 
thing in reason to get you out of the 
difficulty. Be off, Roy.” 

“ But she knows my name well enough. 
She has seen me before, I’m pretty 
sure.” 

“All the more reason why 3^ou 
shouldn’t stay here. Get home as fast 
as you can, and tell your father at once. 
Don’t put off. I hope it will come to 
nothing ; but Wirion is certain not to 
lose his chance of putting on the screw, 
and squeezing some money out of your 
people. Run off, as fast as you can. 
I’ll tackle her again.” 

Roy obeyed, by this . time rather 
serious. “ I wonder what does come 
over a fellow sometimes to make him 
make a fool of himself,” he cogitated. 

("To he conthilled.) 


IN THE TWILIGHT SIDE BY SIDE. 

Bv RUTH LAMB. 


PART IV. 

HOW TO GROW OLD. 

“ The hoaiy head is a crown of glory if it 
be found in the way of righteousness.”— 
Proverbs xvi. 31. 


You, my dear girl friends, will not have for¬ 
gotten our last talk about growing old, or 
that we left the most important part of it for 
this evening. We then dealt with externals, 
yet we realised that these were the outcome 
of our inner selves, and inseparable from them. 

Let me ask you to impress on your memories 
the text I have just quoted— 

“ The hoary head is a crown of glory if it 
be found in the way of righteousness.” 

There is no glory in gray hairs unless 
accompanied by the holy, Christ-like life. 
On the contrary, anything in a character 
which is pitiable, degrading, impure, or con¬ 
temptible, seems more lamentable in old age 
than at any other period of life. Childhood 
is emphatically the “ age of innocence,” or 
ought to be such. Of the children those 
sweet lines were written : 

“ They’ve the least taint of earthly sod ; 

They’re freshest from the hand of God,” 
and even when their j^oung minds have been 
polluted and their simplicity smirched through 
evil surroundings, there is Voom for hope that 
in the years to come the seeds of evil may be 
uprooted, and the stains removed. 

Girlhood is the step in advance, and 
suggestive of the opening bud which promises 
fulness of beauty to come. 

Old age, that last stage in Life’s journey, 
ought to be the season of ripe wisdom, the 
period when everything that is good in us 
should be at its best, despite our failing 
bodily powers. Naturally, then, the sight of 
soured, unlovable, or degraded old age shocks 
us most of all, on account of. its almost hope¬ 
lessness. There is so little likelihood of any 
change for the better. 

A bad habit long indulged in is a tyrant 
whose claim has been tightening round its 
w’earer with every day’s indulgence in it. 


How small a chance is there that its hold will 
be relaxed in the time of hoar hairs and 
bodily weakness. 

Let us look together at some types of old 
age, those which we admire, revere, love, and 
long to imitate, and others which make the 
very thought of age repulsive. From such a 
contemplation you must turn to yourselves, 
my dear ones, and search your hearts ancl 
lives in order that you may find out what they 
promise for that, to you, far-away future, 
old age. 

If you discover the germs of an evil growth 
which will reach maturity with hoar hairs if 
left to increase, and will make your latest 
days a trouble to yourselves and to others, do 
not rest until you have exterminated them. 

On the contrary, you must cherish every 
thought and aspiration after what is higher, 
holier, better, and more in harmony with the 
teaching of our perfect Pattern. The longings 
must find expression in prayer that they may 
become habits, which will grow and cling to 
you and gain strength daily, until the end of 
your earthly lives. 

A good old age! YTat a beautiful 
expression this is ! A Bible phrase applied, 
however, to veiy^ few even of the most famous 
of Bible characters. 

Some of us may be apt to think that it 
merely refers to the great number of a person’s 
years. Surely this cannot be the only 
qualification for a good old age ; for if so, it 
would have been written of Methuselah, the 
oldest man that ever walked this earth. His 
days were nine hundred and sixty-nine years. 
“ And he died.” But of his father, who did not 
attain to half that age, we are told, “ He walked 
with God and was not; for God took him.” 

Abraham, again, was less than half the age 
of Enoch when he died “ in a good old age.” 

David, the man after God’s own heart, 
died, we are told, “ in a good old age, full of 
da)’s, riches, and honour.” 

Enoch was three hundred and sixty-five 
years old when “ God took him.” Abraham, 
one hundred and seventy-five, and David only 
threescore years and ten, yet the term “ good 
old age ” was applied to both the last named. 


so it is plain that mere length of years was 
not all. 

To you, to me, to eveiy' true servant of God 
who is spared to reach the season of boar 
hairs, a good old age is as possible as it was 
to those of whom we read in the sacred paf^es 
of the Bible. 

None of us can tell what was meant by the 
four words in which the story of Enoch’s 
earthly pilgrimage is told. God’s life histories 
are alike, so brief and yet so full. Enoch 
walked with God,” says so little, but means 
so much, that we are lost in wonder at the 
vast possibilities suggested to our minds. 
Is not the first effect of the words good to 
ourselves } Do they not fill us with new 
yearnings and longings for closer communion 
with God than we have hitherto known } 

It is sweet to think that each of you to 
^yhom I speak may also walk with God, may 
live in constant touch with Him, and have a 
delightful sense of His nearness to you and 
love for you. If you walk with God, your feet 
must be on the “ narrow way ” which leads to 
everlasting life. It will not be free from 
trouble, soitow, temptation, or difficulty, but 
it will be a path of holiness, righteousness, 
peace and joy. If you thus “ walk with God,” 
His presence insures fulness of joy whatever 
trials you may meet with on your way. Ever 
pressing onward, your latter days will bo 
better than those of your youth, for “ the 
path of the just is as the shining light that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 

Yours may sometimes be but trembling 
footsteps that you plant on that “narrow 
way,” and many a time and oft you will 
need to ciy, “ Hold up my goings in Thy 
paths, that my footsteps slip not.” But 
thoughts of joy and cheer will help you 
onwm'd, for you will remember how near He 
is with Whom 3'ou are striving to walk, as 
well as all-powerful to keep you from falling. 

I say “you” instead of “we” and “us,” as 
I usually do. You will understand why. I 
am such a long way in advance of you in the 
journey of life, my dear girl friends, that in 
fancy I look back and see you comparatively 
near the beginning of it. 
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The first Bible character of whom it is 
said, he died “ in a good old age,” is Abraham, 
who is called “ the friend of God ” by 
chronicler, prophet and apostle. 

vSurely this is the most glorious title ever 
given to a human being; yet if you and I walk 
in “ the way of the righteous ” we may jo3'fully 
claim to share it through the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Did not He say to the 
little band of disciples who had journeyed with 
Him, seen His miracles, and sat as learners at 
His feet, “Ye are my fiiends if ye do what¬ 
soever I command you ” 

To be called the servant of Christ is an 
honour unspeakable. But Christ’s words, 
which may be joyfully appropriated by every 
true disciple of His, are these. “ Henceforth 
I call 3'ou not servants, for the servant knoweth 
not what his lord doeth, but I have called you 
friends, for all things that I have heard of my 
Father I have made known unto you.” 

You see then, dear ones, that if we know 
the will of God as Christ has revealed it, and 
knowing render hearty willing obedience, we, 
too, may claim the proud title of friends 
of God. 

AVe may not attain to the close communion 
of that one who, in the early years of the 
world’s history, “ walked with God.” AA^e can 
never walk with Jesus as the disciples did in 
the days of Flis flesh, but we may call our¬ 
selves His friends, if, in humble dependence on 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, we follow in 
His footsteps and obey His commands. Only 
thus can we journey towards a truly “ good 
old age.” 

AA^'e must now go back almost to the point 
at which we started this evening. 

There are many samples of old age from 
which the young, especially, shrink with pity, 
repulsion, or even dislike. The saddest and 
worst of all must be the man or woman who, 
in the time of hoar hairs, is living without 
God. AAHio could help grieving for that 
human being who knows nothing of God’s 
love in Christ Jesus AA^ho that does not 
know it could help doing the one thing which 
is in the power of all ? The most helpless 
can pray for such a one. 

Quite apart from those in whose lives God 
has no place are many in whom the beauty of 
old age is marred by some habit which ought 
never to have grown into one, and never 
would had it been checked in time. A tiny 
germ at first, but, unchecked, it grew into 
what dimmed and overshadowed a life. 

Years ago, through being brought in 
contact with various samples of soured old 
age, I learned to dread the very thought of 
resembling them, and often exclaimed, “I 
hope I shall never become a grumbling, 
crabbed old woman! ” I noted that old age 
was often lonely and neglected because it 
exercised a depressing effect on all who came 
within its reach. 

I doubt not that amongst you, my dear 
girl friends, there are many udio visit old 
people in various positions. In some cases, 
you look forward with gladness to the 
jn-ospect of a welcome, a happy, helpful talk, 
and a lingering good-bye. As you leave, you 
look back at the window at which you know 
your old friend will be standing, to catch the 
last glimpse of the grandmotherly face and 
the wave of a wrinkled hand*. You trip away, 
smiling as you go, or perchance with a look 
of sweet thoughtfulness on your face as you 
recall some wise words that have fallen from 
those aged lips and w’hichare already influencing 
you for good. 

Did you grudge the time spent with this 
friend, or pay your visit as a matter of duty ? 
No, indeed. Almost before you reached 
home you were looking forward to your next 
meeting as a privilege and a pleasure. Your 
friend was a sample of good old age. She 
had begun to walk with God in her youth, 


and each year of life had drawn her into closer 
communion with Him. 

Let us look at another picture. You have 
been paying a duty call, and as you closed the 
door behind j’ou, it was with a sigh of relief 
and a feeling of thankfulness that a disagree¬ 
able task was ended fer the present. No 
looking back at that house. No longing for 
a last glimpse of an old face at a window. 
You had gone thither in obedience to the call 
of conscience and because you wanted to do 
right in a patient, sclf-sacrificing spirit, re¬ 
membering your divine Master, who “ pleased 
not Himself”” All the same it had been hard 
for you to listen to ceaseless complaints, 
expressions of self-pity, hard judgments on 
your neighbours, or even on some who were 
dear to you, to which it was very difficult not 
to reply so as to give offence. 

Then, when you had stretched your call to 
the utmost possible limit, you have perhaps 
heard words something like these: “ Are you 
really going ? So soon It was very good 
of you to come at all, for you would naturally 
prefer more cheerful company than that of a 
lonely woman, who has no news to tell that 
is worth listening to. I have few visitors 
now. It was different once, but at my time 
of life I must expect to be lonely and neglected.” 
And so on. 

Is it wonderful that age like this should be 
neglected or visited as a matter of duty only, 
or as a task in which love and inclination have 
no part } The soured nature which can find 
voice only for complaints and repinings, that 
regards a smiling face almost as a personal 
insult, and the sight of youth and bright 
spirits as an aggravation of chronic grievances, 
can expect only neglect save from those in 
whom the same mind that was in Christ Jesus 
overcomes all selfish considerations. 

The most persistent grumblers are often 
those who have the least real cause for 
complaint, and who possess blessings and 
comforts which others might well envy. But 
they turn away from a heaven flooded with 
sunshine, and will only look at a single cloud 
overhead, or search the horizon on the chance 
of discovering others. 

You will agree with me that such a case as 
I have described is almost, if not quite, past 
remedy. Have I not admitted this from the 
very beginning of our talk about growing old } 

Prevention is better than cure, and I want 
to urge upon you to be, whilst youth is yours 
and life nearly all before you, what you would 
like to be, only in a still higher and better 
degree, when you reach hoar hairs. I want 
every one of you to live to a good old age. 
So you must crush out the first signs of 
discontent, silence the inclination to murmur 
and resolve to make the best of your lot. 
You must be cheerful, patient and gentle 
towards others, careful in speech so as not to 
give needless offence, true in woid and deed, 
so that from your youth up you may each be 
looked upon as one who may be fully trusted. 

You must be kind and considerate for the 
feelings and peculiarities of your neighbours, 
even including their prejudices, realising that 
all which you are called upon to render to them 
you also need from them in return. 

You must tiy to avoid the temptation to 
hard and hasty judgments, and turn a deaf 
ear to slanderous tales and malicious words. 
If tempted to do or say things unbecoming to 
a servant of Christ, or to utter sharp, cutting 
w'ords because they are witty and clever, 
though they are sure to wound, pause and 
ask yourself, “ Should I like to be the subject 
of such a jest } How should I feel under the 
lash of a cruel though witty tongue } ” 

Cherish a grateful spirit. Never forget to 
acknowledge a kindness, and utter \our 
thanks not as if they were a matter of form, 
but as if they came from your heart. AVhen 
someone says a kind thing, or confers some 


unsought favour, do not begin to ask yourself 
whether the donor has something to gain by 
serving you. Take the service, remember the 
kindly words said, and believe in the possi¬ 
bility of unselfishness as you acknowledge 
them. 

If you surprise yourself in the practice of 
habits which, without being absolutely wrong, 
detract from the charm and refinement of 
youth, you may be sure that, if not checked, 
they will sadly interfere with the beauty of 
old age. 

Age should have a sweet gi'aciousness of 
manner, without any sign of condescension. 
It should have even more winning and pretty 
ways, if I may call them so, than youtli has, 
though the seeds of them will have been 
planted in its young days, and will have 
grown to fair maturity with the rest of the 
character. Youth is often excused because it 
is young for many things that would bring 
contempt on age ; so practise now, my dear 
ones, every little thing that can give gloiy to 
the hoary head. Set yourselves to deserve 
love and to win it now, and you will never 
know the misery of a neglected, lonely, 
friendless age. So far from that, the young 
will seek your companionship for the sake of 
what you are, not for what you have. Parents 
will rejoice to know you for ih^ sake of what 
you can teach themselves, and the blessing of 
3^our example to their children. 

You cannot “ walk with God ” and think 
little and seldom of Him. Every instance of 
His pro\ idential care will stir you to thanks¬ 
giving and increase your love for Him. The 
thought of His love will make silence im¬ 
possible, and as you go about your daily 
employments, little spontaneous bursts of 
praise will well straight upward from your 
hearts. Thus habits of praise and glad 
thankfulness will grow upon you from day to 
day. 

Experience of His love in providence and 
grace will give 3*011 confidence, and so each 
want of yours will find utterance in the pra3'er 
of faith, not only for the supply of your own 
ceaseless needs, but for blessings on the souls 
and bodies of your neighbours also. You will 
want “ to love the Lord your God with heart 
and soul and mind and strength, and your 
neighbour as yourself,” and you will want and 
ask for the same longings to be felt by every 
human being. 

AVhat a good old age will be the result of 
such habits of life, such communion with 
God ! 

AA'diat a beautiful old age will that be 
where the heart is full of love to God and 
man ! 

AVhat a happy old age when there is the 
certainty of a place in the Father’s home 
above at the close of it! 

One part of God’s promise to Abraham 
was, “ Thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace.” 
A sweet assurance this to one who, rich in 
all that the world calls wealth, had knov\n 
changes, troubles, and trials such as fall to 
the lot of few human beings. Age should be 
a time of peace, and it will be such to those 
who during past 3'ears have humbly “ walked 
with God.” 

To all who are children of God througli 
Christ will come words straight from His lips 
as precious as was that old promise made by 
Jehovah to the man whom He called “ friend.” 
“ Peace I leave with you. My peace I give 
unto 3*ou. Not as the world giveth, give I unto 
you. ” Let not your heart be troubled, neither 
let it be afraid.” 

There can be no lonel3’’ old age for God’s 
true servants, the friends of Jesus, for our 
risen Lord’s last message to His disciples 
forbids the possibility. Did He not say, 
“ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world ” ? 

(To be continued.} 
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ABOUT PEGGY SAVILLE. 

By JESSIE MANSERGH (Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey), Author of “Sisters Three,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVII. 



RTPIUR SAVILLE 
waited in vain by 
the schoolroom 
fire, for his sister 
did not join him. 
And when he en¬ 
tered the dining¬ 
room in response 
to the summons of 
the gong, she had 
not yet made her 
appearance. 

Mrs. A s p 1 i n 
looked at him with 
uplifted brows. 

“Where is 
Pegg-y ?” 

“I don’t know. 
I haven’t seen her 
since she went up¬ 
stairs. The little 
wretch can’t have 
Jiurried very 
much.” 

“She hasn’t 
been with you, then ! Never mind, there 
is plenty of time to come. She must 
be making a special toilette for your 
benefit.” 

But when the first course was nearly 
over and the girl had not 3^et appeared, 
Mrs. Asplin grew impatient and des¬ 
patched the servant to hasten her 
movements. 

“Just tell her that we have been at 
table for nearly ten minutes. Ask if 
she will be long.” 

Mary left the room, was absent a 
short time, and came back with an 
extraordinary statement. 

“Miss Peggy is not in her room, 
ma’am.” 

“Not in her room! Then she must 
have come downstairs. Perhaps she 
didn’t hear the gong. Just look in the 
schoolroom, Mary, and in the other 
rooms too, and tell her to come at once.” 

Another few minutes passed, and 
back again came Mary, looking flushed 
and mysterious. 

“I can’t see Miss Peggy anywhere, 
ma’am. She has not come downstairs.” 

“You have looked in the drawing¬ 
room—Mr. Asplin’s study?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Did you go upstairs again ? ’’ 

“No, ma’am. I had looked there 
before.” 

“Esther dear, you go!” cried Mrs. 
Asplin quickly. “Bring her down at 
once ! What in the world is the child 
doing ? It’s most extraordinary ! ” 

‘‘ She’s not given to playing games 
of hide and seek just at dinner-time, is 
she ? ” asked Arthur, laughing. “ I am 
never surprised at anything Peggy does. 
She has some little prank on hand, 
depend upon it, and will turn up in good 
time. It’s her own fault if she misses 
her dinner.” 

“But it’s so extraordinary ! To-night 
of all nights, when you have just 


arrived ! I wish the child would come ! ” 
replied Mrs. Asplin, craning her neck 
forward to listen to the cries of “ Peggy ! 

which came from the upper 

storey. 

The door stood open, and everyone 
ceased talking to follow Esther’s foot¬ 
steps to and fro, to count the opening 
and shutting of doors—one, two, three, 
four, five—to look apprehensively at 
each other as the messenger returned— 
alone ! 

“Mother, she is not there! I’ve 
looked everywhere—in every corner— 
and she has not changed her dress, nor 
washed, nor anything. The room looks 
exactly as if she had never gone in ; but 
she did, for we all followed her upstairs. 
I looked over the wardrobe, and all her 
dresses are there, and the can of hot 
water is untouched, and the gas left 
full up.” 

“ Oh dear, what can have happened ? ” 
Mrs. Asplin pushed back her chair and 
stood up, looking anxious and puzzled. 
“I cannot rest until she is found! I 
must look myself! Go on with dinner, 
all of you; I won’t be long. Where 
can the child be hiding herself? ” 

“Don’t worry, mater!” said Arthur 
kindly. “ It’s very tiresome of Peggy 
to disappear at such an inopportune 
moment, but no harm can have happened 
to her, you know. It’s impossible ! As 
I said before, she has probably some 
wild prank in her head of which this is 
a part. I’ll give her a lecture when I 
catch her for spoiling dinner like this, 
and such an uncommonly good dinner, 
too!” And Arthur smiled in cheery 
fashion and tried his best to keep up 
the failing spirits of the company by 
chatting away while his hostess was 
out of the room, as if nothing had 
happened which was the least unusual 
or alarming. 

When Mrs. Asplin returned, however, 
after a lengthened absence, there was a 
simultaneous rising from the table to 
listen to her report. 

“She is not in the house! Jane 
began at the top and I began at the 
bottom, and we searched ever}^ hole and 
corner. I have looked in the very cup¬ 
boards and wardrobes ! I even searched 
the cistern-room, but she is not to be 
found. I don’t know what to do next. 
It seems impossible that she can have 
disappeared—yet where can she be ?” 

“ Have you looked in the cloak-room 
to see if any of her outdoor things are 
missing?” 

“ I went in, but I never thought 
of looking at her clothes. Outdoor? 
What on earth should take the child out 
at this hour in the dark and rain ? ” 

“I can’t tell you that, dear, but 
we must think of every possibility. 
Esther, you know best what Peggy had 
in the cloak-room—see if anything is 
missing. Mellicent, run upstairs and 
find if any hats or jackets have been 
taken from their places. If she is not 
in the house, she must have gone out. 


It was most thoughtless and foolish to 
go without asking permission, and at 
such an hour; but, as Arthur says, 
there is not much chance of any harm 
befalling her. Try not to work yourself 
up into a state of anxiety, dear; we 
shall soon find your truant for you. 
Well, Esther, what is it ? ” 

“Her mackintosh has gone, father, 
and her red Tam-o’-Shanter, and her 
snow-shoes. Her peg is next to mine, 
and there is nothing on it but her check 
golf cape.” 

“ She has gone out, then ! What can 
it mean—to-night of all nights, when 
she was so happy, when Arthur had just 
arrived, when she promised to be down¬ 
stairs in ten minutes-” 

“It is most extraordinary! It must 
have been something of great import¬ 
ance, one would say. Does an3*one 
know if Peggy had any special interest 
on hand at present ? Was there any 
gift which she wished to buy ? It does 
not happen to be an3mne’s birthday 
to-morrow, does it? Yours, Arthur, for 
instance? No? The birthday of a 
school-friend, then ? She might sud¬ 
denly have remembered such an occa¬ 
sion and rushed out to post a letter-” 

“ But there is no post until to-morrow 
morning, so she would gain no time 
by doing that. The postman called at 
five o’clock, and the letters were on the 
hall table waiting for him as usual. I 
do not know of any work that she had 
on hand, but the girls have complained 
that she has spent all her spare time in 
her room lately, and when I spoke 
to her about it she said she was 
writing-” 

“Perhaps she is writing a book,” 
suggested Mellicent thoughtfully. “ She 
says she is going to be an authoress 
when she grows up. I think Robert 
knew what she was doing. They were 
always talking together and looking 
over books, and I heard him say to her, 

‘ Bring me all 3^11 have finished, to 
look over.’ I said something to her 
about printing some photographs for 
Christmas cards, and she said she could 
do nothing until after the nineteenth.” 

“The nineteenth ! ” echoed the Vicar 
sharply. “ That is to-day. We gather 
from that, then, that Peggy had been 
busy with work, either by herself or in 
conjunction with Robert, which had to be 
completed by to-day. Nobody has the 
least idea of what nature it was ? No ? 
Then I shall go to Robert’s room and 
see if there is anything lying about 
which can give me a clue.” 

“I’ll go with you, sir,” said Arthur, 
who was beginning to look a little 
anxious and uneasy as the moments 
passed by and brought no sign of his 
sister; but, alas, the scattered papers 
on Rob’s table gave no clue to the 
m3^stery! 

When one is endeavouring to find a 
reason why a girl should m3''steriously 
disappear from her home, it does nolt 
help very much to find a few slips of 


paper on which are written such items 
as Tennyson’s Poems, page 26,” 
“Selections from British Authors, 203,” 
“Macaulay’s Essays, 97,” etc. 

Arthur and Mr. Asplin looked at one 
another, puzzled and disappointed, and 
had no alternative but to return to the 
dining-room and confess their failure. 

“ Would not it be a good thing to go 
up to the Larches, and hear what 
Robert has to say on the subject,” 
Arthur asked, and when he was told 
that Robert was in London, he still held 
to his suggestion. “ For someone else 
in the house may know about it,” he 
declared. “ Rob may have confided in 
his mother or sister. At the worst we 
can get his address, and telegraph to 
him for information, if she has not re¬ 
turned before we get back. She might 
even have gone to the Larches herself 
to—to see Rosalind ! ” 

“ Peggy doesn’t like Rosalind. She 
never goes to see her if she can help it. 
I’m quite sure she has not gone there,” 
said Mellicent shrewdly. “It is more 
likely she has gone to Fraulein’s lodg¬ 
ings, to tell her about Arthur. She is 
fond of Fraulein.” 

The suggestion was not very brilliant, 
but it was hailed with eagerness by the 
listeners as the most probable explana¬ 
tion yet offered. 

“ Then I’ll tell you what we will do. 
I’ll go off to the Larches,” cried 
Arthur, “and one of you fellows can see 
Fraulein and find out if Peggy has been 
there. We must try every place, likely 
and unlikely. It is better than sitting 
here doing nothing.” 

Max frowned and hesitated. “ Or— 
er—or you might go to Fraulein, and I’ll 
take the Larches 1 It is a long walk for 
yon after your journey,” he suggested 
with a sudden access of politeness, “ and 
there seems more probability that Frau¬ 
lein may be able to help us. You could 
go there and back in a short time.” 

“ Just as you like, of course. It is all 
the same to me,” returned Arthur, in a 
lone which plainly intimated that it was 
nothing of the sort. Mrs. Asplin looked 
from one to the other of the flushed faces 
realising that even in the midst of 
anxiety, the image of beautiful, golden¬ 
haired Rosalind had a Will-o’-the-wisp 
attraction for the two big lads, but her 
husband saw nothing of what lay behind 
the commonplace words, and said 
calmly— 

“Very well, then. Max, be off with 
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you as fast as you can go. Find out if 
Robert has said anything about the 
work which he has had on hand ; find 
out his address in town, and, if possible, 
where a telegram would reach him this 
evening. Arthur will call at Fraulein’s 
lodgings, and, Oswald, you might go 
with him so far, and walk through the 
village. Ask at old Mrs. Gilpin’s shop 
if Miss Saville has been there, but don’t 
talk about it too much ; we don’t want 
to make more fuss than we can help. 
Keep your eyes open ! ” 

The three lads departed without 
further delay; the Vicar put on his coat 
and hat preparatory to searching the 
garden and the lanes in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and the womenkind of 
the household settled down to an hour 
of painful waiting. 

Mrs. Asplin lay back in her chair, 
with her hand to her head, now silent, 
now breaking out into impetuous lamen¬ 
tations. The fear lest any accident had 
happened to Peggy paralysed her with 
dread. Her thoughts went out to far- 
awa}^ India; she imagined the arrival 
of the ominous cablegram ; pictured it 
carried into the house by a native 
servant; saw the light die out of two 
happy faces at the reading of the fatal 
words. “ Oh, Peggy, Peggy,” she 
groaned. “Oh, the poor Spather—the 
poor mother ! What will I do ? What 
will I do ? Oh, Peggy, dearie, come 
back ! come back ! ” 

Esther busied herself looking after 
a dozen little domestic arrangements, to 
which no one else seemed capable of 
attendance, and Mellicent laid her head 
on her mother’s lap, and never ceased 
crying, except for one brief interval, when 
she darted upstairs to peep inside the 
old oak chest, prompted thereto by a 
sudden reminiscence of the bride of the 
“Mistletoe Bough.” There was no 
Pegg}^ inside the chest, however ; only 
a few blankets, and a very strong smell 
of camphor; so Mellicent crept back to 
her footstool, and cried with redoubled 
energy. In the kitchen the fat old cook 
sat with a hand planted on either knee, 
and thrilled the other servants with an 
account of how “a cousin of me own 
brother-in-law, him that married our 
Annie, had a child as went a-missing, 
as fine a girl as you could wish to see 
from June to January. Beautiful, kerly 
’air, for all the world like Miss Melli¬ 
cent’s, and such nice ways with her ! 
Everybody loved that child, gentle and 
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simple. ^ Beller,’ ’er name was, after her 
mother. She went out unbeknownst, 
just as it might be Miss Peggy, and 
they searched and better searched”— 
cook’s hands waved up and down, and 
the heads of the listeners wagged in 
sympathy—“ and never a trace could 
they find. ’Er father—he’s a stone 
mason by trade, and getting good 
money—he knocked off work, and his 
friends they knocked off too, and they 
searched the country far and wide. Day 
and night I tell you they searched, a 
week on end, and poor Isabeller nearly 
off her head with grief. I’ve heard 
my sister say as she never tasted 
bite or sup the whole time, and was 
wasted to a shadow. Eh, poor soul, 
it’s hard to rare up a child, and have it 
go out smiling and bonnie, and never 
see nothink of it again but its bones— 
for she had fallen into a lime pit, had 
Beller, and it was nothing but her 
skeleton as they brought ’ome. There 
was building going on around there, and 
she was playing near the pit—childlike 
—^just as it might be Miss Peggy . . . .” 
Soonandon. The horrors accumulated 
with every moment. The housemaid 
had heard tell of a beautiful little girl, 
the heiress to a big estate, who had 
been carried off by strolling gipsies, and 
never been seen again by her sorrowing 
relations; while the waitress hinted 
darkly that the time might come when 
it would be a comfort to know force 
had been employed, for sharper than a 
serpent’s tooth was an ungrateful child, 
and she always had said that there was 
something uncanny about that little Miss 
Saville ! 

The clock was striking nine o’clock 
when the first of the messengers came 
back to report his failure; he was 
closely followed by a second ; and, last 
of all, came Max, bringing word that 
nothing had been seen or heard of 
the Larches; that neither 
Lord Darcy nor Rosalind had the 
faintest idea of the nature of the work 
which had just been completed ; and, 
further, that on this evening Robert was 
escorting his mother to some entertain¬ 
ment, so that even if sent off at once, a 
telegram could not reach him until a 
late hour. Mrs. Asplin turned her 
white face from one speaker to the 
other, and when the last word was 
spoken, broke into a paroxysm of 
helpless weeping. 

{To he cofitinned.) 


Hot Sweet Mango Chutney .—One liundrccl 
green mangoes; syrup of four pounds of brown 
sugar; three quarts of vinegar; four i^ounds 
of tamarind, stoned and strained ; eight or 
ten bay-leaves ; one pound of ground chillies ; 
two pounds sliced ginger; one pound of 
raisins ; and two pounds of salt. 

Peel and cut the mangoes into fine slices, 
and steep them in salt for twenty-four hours, 
remove the mangoes from the salt water, and 
boil in syrup and three quarts of vinegar. 
AVlien quite cool lay in a preserving pan, 
s])rinkle over the remaining salt, add all the 
condiments, tamarind, raisins, etc., and allow 
the whole to simmer for half-an-hour, stirring 
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all the time. The ingredients should not be 
washed in water. When quite cold, put into 
bottles. 

Hungarian Tea Loaf .—As this is intended 
for slicing as bread and butter it should be 
at least a day old before being cut; if kept in 
an airtight tin it will remain moist for several 
days. 

Of Hungarian flour take a pound and mix 
with it two ounces of castor sugar and a 
]hnch of salt. Dissolve two ounces of fresh 
blitter and add it to half a pint of warmed 
milk, then a whole egg well beaten and two 
tablespoonfuls of brewers’ barm, or an ounce 
of creamed German yeast. Make a dough 


with the flour and these ingredients and leave 
it to rise for an hour or two in a warm place. 
Place in a well buttered tin, which the dough 
should only half fill, and put this into a brisk 
oven ; when well risen brush the top over 
with the white of an egg and sugar, shield 
with paper to keep from burning and finish 
baking in a slower heat. Let it cool on a sieve. 

Seed Breads made from bread dough into 
which two ounces of dissolved butter, as much 
.sugar and a tablespoonful of emshed carawavs 
to every pound of dough are kneaded togethe'r, 
then baked in small loaves, cut thinly and 
spread with butter, makes a welcome variety 
among plain cakes. 
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FROCKS FOR TO-MORROW. 


Uy “THE LADY DRESSMAKER." 


Thlc principal thing that strikes one in the 
dressing of to-day is the great stress laid upon 
llie ornamentation of the front portion of both 
the dress and the jacket, mantle or cape. In 
fact, here is centred the whole of the smart 
effect of the costume. The use of real lace 
seems ver}^ great, and I have noticed in the 
daily press a statement that the Queens of the 
various kingdoms have bonded themselves 
together, on the invitation of the Queen of 
Portugal, to wear nothing but real lace, and 
to encourage this industry to the utmost of 
their powers, as it seems its very existence is 
threatened by the machine-made laces, which 
have reached a great point of perfection 
within the last few years. It is even said that 


none but an expert would know the difference 
between some of the imitations and the real 
thing. Of course, we know that great efibrts 
have been made to help the real lace industry 
alread}^ but it is evident that it is not a thing 
that everyone could aflbrd, so that the machine 
laces must be used ; but it is quite befitting 
that the Queens of the many States interested 
should help by wearing it exclusively. Our 
own Queen has always been a great patron of 
the English-made laces, especially Honiton, 
and one cannot imagine her Majesty wearing 
anything but real laces, of which it is said she 
has an immense store. 

I saw the other day a priceless cape or scarf 
of real French lace, worn over a sable cape ; 


and the collars of capes are frequently lined 
with lace, which linishes in a bow and ruffles 
in the front. Entire lace fronts are worn both 
to dresses and coats. In fact, those who 
possess antique lace to-day are quite in luck, 
while those who do not, wear the machine- 
made, which looks (save to the eye of the 
initiated) quite as good, and in a great deal 
better state of repair, perhaps. jNIany old- 
fashioned women will not have their lace 
cleaned, but prefer to wear it yellow, and 
what the outside world might call dirty ; and 
real lace, even when cleaned, never should 
look as if it were clean, as the cleaner should 
know how to bestow a yellow cast upon it, 
which a machine-made lace could not equal. 



THREE NEW COATS. 
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All old laces seem to be fashionable, but the old French lace 
more than all. I have seen a good deal of Venetian point 
as well. 

Our first large illustration shows three of the newest jacket 
shapes, or rather coats, of the present season. Two of them 
follow the fashion closely in being rounded at the front 
corners, with a wide effect at the shoulders, which comes to 
a point at the waist, thus giving that effect of length and 
thinness to the figure which is so much sought after. One 
really wonders sometimes where all the short-waisted people 
iiave gone. It is quite wonderful what changes Dame 
Fashion can work even in the human frame. Only think of 
the sloping shoulders in vogue fifty or sixty years ago, and 
then look at the square shoulders of to-day. Even in the 
matter of our foreheads we follow the orders of the reigning 
mode, and that decrees “ that foreheads low and wide are 
to be worn,” and even these are veiled to the eyebrows with 
frizzled hair. But there is one fashion which mankind 
follows rather too closely, and that is bald-headedness. It 
is really dreadful to note the numbers of bald heads, and surely 
when we women have improved so much in the care and 
preservation of our locks, our hair doctors might do some¬ 
thing for men. It is quite a common thing to see really fine 
heads of grey and white hair, and the wearing of caps has 
nearly ceased to be a fashion, for women wear the head 
covering with which nature provided them. Of course, there 
are probably a few added locks, but still the head shows no 
signs of baldness, and even the days of those terrible thin ^ 
partings seem over. There is a great saving in this emanci- 
jDation from caps, for they were a serious expense to the poor 
lady, which was only lightened when a woman was clever 
enough to make them for herself. 


IN THE HOUSE AND OUT. 

But my chat about the illustrations has diverged from its course, 
though I am very glad to record here the disapj^earance of certain 
prejudices that used to be rampant amongst us. False teeth and 
fiilse hair were things that one never dared to own up to having. 
Now we know that if we wish to retain our health and strength we 
must replace the teeth we have lost, and we have also learnt that a 
pleasant and taking appearance lends us favour and inffuence for 
good, and that it is our duty to attend to this matter as much as to 
any other, from higher reasons than from those of mere vanit3\ 

In “Three New Coats,” the centre figure wears a black Velovrs 
du Nord, or velvet coat, which is cut quite without fulness at the 
back, and has a chinchilla collar and wide revers. The skirt is of grey, 
and it is also trimmed with narrow bands of chinchilla, put on in a 
pointed shape in the front, and going round the edge of the skirt at 
the back. The hat is of black velvet and white feathers, with paste 
buckles. The jacket of the next figure sitting down is made of light 
brown cloth, trimmed with bands of lighter brown braid. The collar 
and revers are made of a darker shade of brown velvet and edged 
with beaver. The skirt is of the same cloth, but made in quite a 
plain fashion. The standing figure has a coat made with one of the 
new capes fitted to the shoulders and neck. The dress itself is of 
ride green cloth, made without trimming, and the coat is short. 
The front is a plastron edged with dark beaver fur, and trimmed 
across with cords to match the green of the dress. The hat is green, 
with white feathers. 

A great number of white fox boas and muffs are to be seen this 
winter, and the figure in the illustration we have called “ In the House 
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COSTUME OF GREY CLOTH WITH BLACK VELVET AND 
STEEL ORNAMENTS. 
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and out ” wears one of them. They are 
very becoming and pretty, and look well 
with everything. In this case the toque is 
made to match the boa and tlie gown, which 
is of violet velveteen. The new boas of this 
winter are made ilat, not round, and they are 
lined with either satin or a pretty fancy silk, 
so they protect the shoulders in a slight 
degree. There is also white Tibet lamb, 
which is now dyed to resemble the blue fox. 
Tlie second figure, dressed for indoors, wears 
a dress of the new red. The collar and revers 
of the short Eton coat are trimmed with black 
satin ribbon. A silk vest underneath the coat 
is made of a red silk broche with a black 
pattern on it. The skirt is trimmed with a 
black ribbon, and has a rounded front, which 
is brought up as far as the waist at the side. 
There is a lace necktie and some trimming 
inside the high collar. The leading colour in 
Paris just now is red, and the trimmings for it 
are generally bands of black velvet or satin. 
For the red hats to be used with these dresses 
Parma v'ol ‘ts are the favourite trimming. 

The shad i of red worn may be best described 
as a hunting pink, in fact, a real scarlet, and 
as it must always be trimmed with black, 
astrachan is in great favour for its decoration. 
So is black velvet, and thus toned down, it 
cannot be called ugly. It is, moreover, very 
becoming to people with good complexions 
and fair skins. The small red jackets are seen 
very frequently worn with a skirt of another 
colour, which really ought to be black, and 
which harmonises with them best of all. 
These little jackets are worn by the best- 


dressed people, and are especially nice and 
bright for young girls, not in their teens, but 
in their twenties, perhaps. 

Never has velvet been so popular as this 
winter, and, of course, in naming velvet I 
include velveteen, which is often of so good a 
quality that it looks like the real thing. I 
have always found a good velveteen an ex¬ 
cellent investment, and if treated with care, 
and used as the “ going-out-of-doors ” dress 
which it really ought to be, it is very valu¬ 
able. Every tone and shade of colour can be 
obtained in it, and as velvet blouses are still 
in fashion, we can select with ease either for 
day or evening wear. 

Our third illustration shows a single figure 
wearing a costume of grey cloth, which is cut 
into what is called by some of our writers an 
eel-skin skirt. But I observe that in France 
it is merely called a fitted skirt, which really 
means that the dressmaker must bestow just 
as much trouble upon it as she does on the 
bodice, and that you must distrust everyone 
who wishes you to believe otherwise. I 
notice that paddings for the back and hips 
are already for sale, and much advertised, but 
this tightly-fitted skirt is not for the short and 
stout, nor for the tall and very thin. On 
neither of them can it be esteemed a success. 
The dress in our illustration is in grey cloth, 
with black velvet trimmings and bands, ancl 
steel ornaments, a delightful combination of 
colour. The back of this dress is really 
princess, while the front has the style of a 
short double-breasted jacket, very short. This 
combination is one of the new cuts of the 


season. The shaped flounce is headed by 
rows of black velvet, and the sleeves are 
made with square cuffs, not the much-worn 
“flare ” cuff. The toque is of grey velvet, 
white silk and feathers, and grey tips, with 
steel ornaments. 

One can scarcely see any real change in the 
dressing of the hair. All that one can say is 
that there is a decided tendency for it to go 
lower on the head, and the present hats and 
bonnets really answer better when the hair is 
rather high. There are plenty of small orna¬ 
ments for the hair to be seen in the shops, 
but the most popular of all for the evening is, 
I think, the black velvet bow. 

The favourite perfume is still violet, and 
Violettede Panne seems to be the correct kind. 
I note that the pretty black moire ribbons 
with slides have now been applied to the 
muff, and have taken the place of muff chains 
with many people. 

One of the odd fashions of the day is a 
single eyeglass, and many women have taken 
to it. This hitherto has not been a woman’s 
fashion, but a man’s, and has even been 
thought rather an affected one ; but I hear 
that these single eyeglasses are prescribed by 
doctors, as so many people require help in one 
eye and not in the other. Just now, however, 
they look odd, as we have not been used to 
them, and it is certain that both eyes should 
be worked alike, the strain being too much 
for one. Besides, the eye that may need 
extra help may be the left one. So an oculist 
should decide the question as to which eye 
should wear the glass. 


GIRLS AS I HAVE KNOWN THEM. 

])V ELSA D’ESIERRE-KEELING, Author of “ Old Maids and Young.” 


PART IV. 

THE MOODY GIRL. 

As there are few thingi more cer¬ 
tain than that girls are given for 
what stars are given—to give light 
upon the earth—the moody girl 
fails lamentably to fulfil her voca¬ 
tion. 

Some are of the opinion that this 
girl is a nineteenth century product, 
but so far is that from being the 
case, that she figures in a play of a 
hundred years ago. Says Miss 
Biddy in Garrick’s comedy “ Miss 
In Pier Teens ”— 

“ When I say ‘ Pleigho,’ it means 
‘Yes.’” 

Yes could hardly be said in a mourn fuller 
way, and the case of Miss In Her Teens to-day 
is only by .so much more mournful than that 
of her prototype of Gairick’s day that when 
she says “Pleigho” it as often as not means 
“No.” 

Her cause of grief is what the moody girl 
is rarely able to state. There are people 
whom this surprises; yet there is nothing 
surprising in it. The lives of most pessimists, 
looked at closely, show these persons to have 
lived under fair advantages, and not, as they 
would make out, under unfair disadvantages. 
Many of them follow a process uncommonly 
like that followed by certain “ sturdy beggars,” 
who, if rumour concerning them be true, 
lubbed their skins with blistering plants— 
wild ranunculus and the like—to cause sores 
which should excite sympathy. The moody 
girl is she who picks from life’s full garden 
wild ranunculus only, and puts it to a wicked 
use devised by “ sturdy beggars.” 

Has she no aspirations } In truth, she has no 



A 


fewer than Ovid had, and, like Ovid, she might 
say, “I see and approve the better things; 
I follow the worse ”—in Ovid’s language. 
Video meliora prohoqne^ deteriora seqiior. 

What is she like to look at } Lean as a 
rake ? Not necessarily. AVatts’ famous 
picture named “ Aspirations ” is the present¬ 
ment of a fat-faced, woolly-haired boy. A 
moody girl known to me has nothing bodeful 
in her face, and has a little, plump, white 
hand—^Napoleon’s hand. Her wail, too, is 
Napoleon’s: “Nothing is left to do!” 
Another has a round, troubleful little fiice 
with, poco fatto —“little done”—written all 
over it. One moody girl only known to me 
looks the part .she elects to play. This girl 
has a thin, pallid fiice, with thick, straight, 
black, moist, heavy hair. She sa3's dreamily, 
and says often, “I know I’m disagreeable.” 
She says little more than that. 

The moody girl has rarely a wide range of 
conversation. She is apt to end her most 
voluble narrative with a portentous “But 
however.” There is a moody girl now living 
who goes by the name of “But Plowever.” 

Of another moody girl 
now living a tradition 
has it that she never 
speaks, except to ask, 
“Is there a letter for 
me.?” Howbeitsome¬ 
times a moody girl can 
. I / • r string twenty and odd 

WK<\c^/ieri 0^1 words together, and 

there is on record a 
very notable statement in the form of a paradox 
once made by such a girl ; to wit, this— 

“ When married I shall never know happi¬ 
ness until I have shown my husband that I 
am master, and then I shall be miserable 
because I shall despise him.” 


AVell-a-day ! 

This is the place perhaps in which to tell 
of the slaty-blue girl. 

Figure to yourself a damsel in a slaty-blue 
dress and slaty-blue hat, wearing slaty-blue 
gloves, and having slaty-blue eyes and .slaty- 
blue lips, and figure her to yourself as “ foot¬ 
ing slow,” to borrow a phase from Milton, 
and as doing this as one of a party of us 
making a rush for a train “ already in.” And 
figure us seated in a third-class compartment, 
a little child in which is drawing his finger 
down the window-pane. To whom the slaty- 
blue girl says (as we phase it, “ dyingly ”) from 
the end of the seat— 

“ Don’t, please. That gets on my nerves.” 

The moody girl is hyper-nervous. 

Here is another story of her. She was my 
visitor, and I led her to a seat and spoke of 
this and that. She listened absently, then 
said, as she glanced at a penny bunch of 
sweet violets 
distant from 
her by the 
length of a 
large room— 

“Would you 
mind that bou- 
quet’s being 
taken au^ay .? 

I smell to 
agony.” 

Rather un- 
amiable that, 
but not inten¬ 
tionally unami- 
able. Now 
there are moody girls who are intentionally 
unamiable—Baubles, for instance. AVe call 
her by that name, because she has the word 
“ baubles ” much on her lips, and in sound it 
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is not very remote from Barbara, whicli is her 
baptismal name. 

Baubles is always in deadly earnest; that 
one may be in lively earnest she does 
not dream. Another thing ; she knows that 
there is such a thing as “ a foolish face of 
praise.” She has still to learn that there is 
such a thing as a foolish face of blame. 
Bauble’s face is her misfortune. In the 
following I give a conversation which I once 
had with another girl regarding her. 

“ She loves you,” said this other girl. 

“ Does she ? ” I asked, pleased, but sur- 
jnised. “ She looks at me as if I were 
especially abhorrent to her.” 

“ She always,” was the answer, “looks like 
that at people whom she loves.” 

A girl like that is scarcely in the possession 
of her full reason, and what shall be said of a 
girl like this ? She met a woman of her 
friends some little time since in the street, and 
responded to her greeting by a stare of blank 
non-recognition. The following day brought 
an apology, coupled with the intimation that 
she had moments when she 
^ could not bow. 

A case like that becomes 
interesting in connection with 
the anatomy of melancholy. 
/ The girl Avho has moments 
when she cannot bow is 
Vertt^l suffering from a form of the 

I colmnii disease known in mental 
,i, pathology as “ impulsive in¬ 
i' sanity.” The victims to this 
disease lapse into states of 
defective control. 

Wliat shall one say to the moody girl ? 
Shall one not tell her to face life cheerily.? 
There has never been known a year of nights 
on every one of which the stars shone, but no 
more has there ever been known a year of 
nights on not one of which the stars shone. 
The moody girl takes life as if all her years 
of days had been years of nights, and as if on 
not one of these nights the stars had shone. 
She has much to learn, this chiefl)^, that there 
jire compensations for almost everything. 

“ Look at my teeth,” so said a moody girl 
to a German philosopher, “look at my teeth, 
and I am a singer.” 


fht 



Good scan(L 

m 


Her teeth were 
large and pro¬ 
truding. 

“Those teeth 
are good for a 
singer,” said the 
German philoso¬ 
pher. 

E n V y — t h i s 
thing may not be 
'1 said aloud, but it 
may be said in 
a whisper to the 
moody girl—is at 
the bottom of 
much self-made 
misery. The cry 
of Shakespeare’s Helena is the cry of many 
Helenas. 

“ How happy some o’er other some can 
be ! ” 



This, too, is true of the moody girl. She is 
pre-eminently a faultfinder. In this she is the 
more to blame that they who find fault are 
they who seek fault. She is lavish of her 
censure and is chaiy of her praise. She should 
be told what a Frenchwoman has said— 

“ ’Tis in a sort to participate in good deeds 
to praise them.” In the Frenchwoman’s 
language, “ C'est eii qiielque sorte se donne7‘ 
aiix helles actioiis que de les louei-y 

The suppositions of a moody girl are some¬ 
times singular. “ I suppose,” says one Sybil, 
“any of us could remember six unpleasant 
circumstances in our lives more easily than six 
pleasant.” 

This Sybil it was who cited to her father 
the famous line regarding “ the loud laugh,” 
and who learnt from him that the loud groan 
shows every’ whit as much “ the vacant 
mind.” 


What makes for moodiness } A life of 
case according to the poet to whom belongs 
the phrase “ sti'etchecl on the i*ack of a too- 
easy chair.” The rich girl wdro wishes she 
was poor is full as common as the poor girl 
who wishes she was ilch. 

Her brother does not spare the moody girl. 
Sometimes his gibes are stupid ; once in a 
while they are fairly clever. As boy’s satire, 
what follows appears to me rather good. 



“Any baby can put its 
finger in its eye and cry.” 

As girl’s satire, what next 
follows—being the speech 
of a girl not moody on the 
subject of a moody girl—is 
excellent. A HINT 

“ She is one of those ^7 
people who always bring up ^ 

A rather common type 
of moody person is that composed of girls 
who not only themselves wear habitually a 
dolorous expression, but who admire this 
expression on the faces of others. I sat to 
such a girl once for my portrait. She sur¬ 
prised me by her variant of the photographer’s 
familiar request. “ Will you,” she said melli- 
fluously, “ please try to think of something— 
unpleasant } ” 

I tried my hardest and succeeded, wdthin 
the limitations set to Irishwomen. 

It has been said here that no fixed type of 
face belongs to a moody girl. Everyone 
therefore, who could paint such a girl w’ould 
j^aint a different face. The one that I would 
]:)aint Avould be that of one Maud Mary. It is 
a wonderful face, even -without the smile. 
Something can be told of it, but all could 
never be told. The colouring of it is rich 
brown and red, the lips are the line of scarlet 
praised by the Psalmist, the eyes are pitch- 
black in shadow and golden-brown in light, 
the eye-brows and lashes are black, like the 
hair, and a black frown is much on the face, 
this with the result that a smile coming to it is 
like the flashing of light out of darkness. 
Maud Mary asked me once for a motto. I 
gave her one which is from Pythagoras, and 
has been praised by Bacon : “ Cor ne edito,"‘ 
“ Eat not the heart.” 

Maud Mary asked for another motto, a 
motto in rhyme, and in English. I gave her 
one from Shakespeare— 

“Jog on, jog on, the footpath way. 

And merrily hent the stile-a ; 

A meriy heart goes all the -way. 

Your sad tires in a mile-a I ” 

{To he continued.) 


Forktelltng the Weather. 

One morning a countryman knocked at 
the door of the celebrated astronomer. Sir 
Frederick William Herschell, and requested 
the favour of a few -words with him. 

When Sir William entered the hall the 
countryman said— 

“ I ask pardon. Doctor, for disturbing you, 
but I am in a quandary, so I have made bold to 
call and ask your advice. You must know 
that my meadows are a great deal too long 
for cutting, but before I begin I should like to 
hear whether you think the weather will soon 
break uj )} ” 

“First look round,” said the astronomer, 
“ and tell me what you see.” 

“See,” said the countryman; “why hay 
that is not w^orth saving. What dunderhead 
owns it that lives so near you and cuts it 
without asking your advice } ” 

“ I am the dunderhead,” said Sir William, 
“and had it cut the very day before the rain 
came on.” 

Work for all. —No girl is born into this 
world whose work is not born with her; there 
is always work and tools to work withal for 
those who will 
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Returning Good for Evil. 

An old man of the name of Guyot lived and 
died in the city of Marseilles. He amassed a 
large fortune by the most laborious industry 
and the severest habits of abstinence and 
privation. What appeared his miserly ways 
made him anything but popular, and the 
po|)ulace pursued him with hootings and 
execration whenever be appeared. 

In course of time he died, and when his will 
was opened the following words were found : 
“ Having observed from my childhood that 
the jDOor of Alarseilles are ill-supplied with 
water, which can only be procured at a great 
price, I have cheerfully laboured the whole of 
my life to procure for them this great blessing, 
and I direct that the whole of my ]-)roperty 
be laid out in building an aqueduct for their 
use.” 

Let the Flowers Live. —“ I like to see 
flowers growing,” writes Charlotte Bronte, 
“but when they are gathered they cease to 
please. I look upon them as rootless and 
perishable; their likeness then to life makes 
me sad. I never offer flowers to those I love ; 
I never wish to receive them from hands dear 
to me.” 


Railways were Novelties then. 

When railway travelling was in its infancy 
an old Scotch -w’oman was about to make her 
first railway journey. While -waiting at the 
station she began to ask the passengers, one 
after the other, “Are you gaun to Perth ? ” 

On receiving from each one an answer in 
the negative she exclaimed in amazement, 
“ Guidness me! Will the railway folk send 
a train a’ the road to Perth juist wi’ a’ puir 
auld wife like me ? ” 

The Secret of his Simple Style. 

When Charles Dickens was editing House¬ 
hold JVords, he one day wrote to a contributor 
asking him to call. 

The contributor came with an uneasy feel¬ 
ing that he was going to get a scolding 
about something, but it turned out that his 
chief wished to compliment him. 

“I am constantly struck,” said Dickens, 
“ by your admirable simple style. Plow did 
you attain it ” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Dickens,” said the 
contributor, “ there are so many words I don’t 
understand, and so many words I can’t spell, 
that I have to use a very simple sort of 
language.” 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


OUR LILY GARDEN. 


PRACTICAL AIDS TO THE CULTURE OF LILIES. 

r.v CH.A.RLES PETERS. 



Lilimn Candidum, 


The genus I ilium is a large one, containing 
as it does over fifty species. The species 
tlieinselves are very distinct and differ re¬ 
markably from each other in their forms 
and habits. It has therefore been thought 
advisable to sub-divide the genus into certain 
groups or sections which are distinguished 
chiefly by the shape of the flower. 

Tliere have been many divisions of the 
genus, and, as in every other classification of 
natural objects, all are very imperfect. It 
is extraordinary the contempt that nature 
has for human classifications and statistics! 


I lowever 
}' o u may 
divide any set 
of objects, you 
will find that 
there are many of 
them which will 
stick on the wall and 
refuse to be included 
in any one of your orders. 
And so it is in the present in¬ 
stance. The most aj^proved division 
is given below; but you will see that there 
are grave objections to it. Personally we 
cannot see the scientific reason for the 
division of the genus at all. This is our 
excuse for not following the generally re¬ 
ceived classification. The aiTangement of 
lilies which we are going to adopt does 
not pretend to be scientific. It is merely 
ado]ffed in order that we can group to¬ 
gether species which arc more or less like 
each other. It is a classification for the 
flower grower and not for the botanist. 

One of the latest, best, and most generally 
accepted classifications is the following divi¬ 
sion of the genus into six groups thus— 

SECTION I .— Cardiocrimim . 

Perianth* funnel-shaped, with oblanceo- 
latef segments, falcateonly at the apex. 
Leaves heart-shaped, ovate, and stalked. 
I. Cordifolium. 2. Giganfeum. 

Section II.— Eidirion. 

Perianth same as Cardiocnnuvi. Leaves 
linear or lanceolate, not stalked. 

ia) Tube scarcely widened from base to 
middle. 3. Philippineme. 4. Wallichianum. 
5. Longijlovum. 6. Neilgherreuse. 

(b) Tube widened from neck to base, (a) 
Leaves scattered. 7. Japonicum Odorum. 
8. Brownii. 9. ICra 7 neri. 10. Nepaulense 
11. Candid urn. 12. Belladonna. ( 3 ) Leaves 

in whorls, i^. Wasliingtonianum. \\. Parryi. 


* rcrianth. Scientific term for the floral leaves, 
f Oblanceolate. Narrowing towards the point of 
attachment. 

Falcate. Curved, sickle-shaped. 


Section III.— A rchelirion. 

Perianth open and funnel-shaped. Segments 
deejfiy spreading and broadest about the 
middle. Stamens diverging from the style, 
which is curved. 

[a) Leaves sessile. 15. Tigrinum 16. 

Oxypetahim. 

[b) Leaves stalked. 17. Speciosum. 18. 
Auratum. 

Section IV.— IsoUrkm. 

Perianth erect. Segments falcate, but not 
revolute. Stamens diverging on all sides. 

(^z) Leaves in Avhorls. 19. Philadelphicum. 
20. Medeoloides. 

p) Leaves scattered, (a) Style shorter than 
ovary. 21. Concolor. ( 13 ) Style longer than 
ovary. 22. Bulbiferum. 23. Croceum. 24. 
Davtiricum. 25. Elegans. 26. Catesbaei. 

St:CTiON V.— Martagons. 

Perianth cernuous with the segments very 
revolute. Stamens diverging on all sides. 

(a) Leaves in whorls. (a) American 

species ; bulbs annual bearing rhizomes. 
27. Canadense. 28. Pardalinum. 29. Su¬ 
perbum. 30. Lticidum. 31. Roezlii. 32. 
Columbianum. 33 * ILumboldti. (fi) Old 
world species. Martagon. 35. Avena- 

ceiim. 36. llansoni. 

(b) Leaves scattered, (a) Leaves lance¬ 
olate. Many-nerved. (i.) Perianth falcate 
above middle. 37. AJonadelphum. (ii.) 
Perianth revolute to below middle. 38. 
Polyphylhun. 39. Ponticum. 40. Camiioli- 
cum. ' (/8) Leaves narrow. With one or few 
nerves, (i.) Segments of the perianth from 
six to twelve lines broad in the middle. 
41. Testaceum. 42. Leichtlini. 43. Bat- 
vianniae. 44. Pseudo-Tigrinum. 45. Wal- 
lacei. (ii.) Segments of the perianth from 
three to six lines broad in the middle. 46. 
Pomponium. 47. Chalcedonictim. 48. Cal- 
losu7?i. 49. Te 7 iuifoliu 77 i. 

Section VI.— Notholiz-ion. 

50. Hookeri. 51. Roseiwi. 

We said that in all divisions of natural 
objects there were “abenant” types which 
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refused to be located in aii}' one group and 
remained sitting on tlie wall between several 
of the divisions. And in this group there are 
likewise some which stick upon the wall. 
The chief reasons we have for not using this 
classification will be apparentfrom thofollowiug 
criticism of it. 

The first section, Cai'diocriniun^ forms a 
very natural group. L. ConUfoUum and L. 
Oiganteu/Uj though distinct species, are yet 
very near akin and are totally different from 
any other lilies. 

Of the Eulirion section, the first or Longi- 
jlorum group, containing L. Longiyionnn, 
L. IVallichianum^ L. Philippinense^ L. E'eil- 
gherreuse^ and the new L. Formosanuui, 
forms as natural a division as is Cardiocrinum. 
But the other members of the Eulirion group 
arc by no means so easy to classify. 

L. yaponicum Odor urn and L. Brownii arc 
very nearly allied. Z. Krameri^ with the new 
Z. Rubellu 7 n, more nearly resemble the 
Archelirioii than the present group. 

In certain characters Z. Nepaulense nearly 
resembles Z. Monadelphum, a member of the 
Martagon group. 

Z. Candidum bears but little resemblance to 
the other Eulirions. Its flowers are short and 
numerous, and the bulb sends up an autumn 
ci-qj) of leaves. In the last characteristic 
it differs very markedly from every known 
lily. 

Z. Belladonna is unknown to us. 

Z. Washingtonianum and its varieties 
reseml)lc Z. Candidum in bearing numerous 
small short flowers. Its bulb is very similar 
to that of Z. Ilitmboldti in being an oblique, 



almost rhizomatose, 
structure. 

Z. Parryi resembles 
Z. Nepaulense in some 
particulars, andZ. JFash- 
ingtonianum in others. 

Its bulb, how’ever, is more 
like that of Z. Pai‘dali- 
num than that of any 
other species. 

Of i\\Q A?rhelirion sec¬ 
tion, Z. All rat um and 
Z. Specioi^um have much 
in common. But Z. Ti- 
grinum has but little re¬ 
lation to the former two 
lilies; its drooping flowers 
strongly suggest that this 
lily should be placed with 
the J\fartagonv. 

Z. Leichtlini and 
Pseudo - Tigrin u m are 
]3laced among the Mar- 
tagons ; yet these two 
lilies bear a very strong 
resemblance to Z. 

Tigrinum. 

Z. Oxypetalum differs 
from all other lilies in 
many respects. It resembles the fritillaries in 
most points and was formerly included with 
tliose plants. 

As regards the Tsolirion group, in which 
the flowers are erect, we would place Z. 
Jl/edeoloides ■\\'ith the Martagons, next to 
Z. //ansoni—the plant which it most 
resembles. 


Z. Umhellatum. 


(Showing abnormal development of 
aerial bulblets.) 


Z. Concolor and its varieties should form a 
group of themselves. 

Z. Batmanniae^ and Z. Wallacei shouhl 
certainly be included with the Isolirions, and 
not with the Martagons. 


* This is the right way of spelling the word. 
Illy was named after Mrs. Bateman. 


I'he 



LILV LEAVES. {From a photograph. Quarter diameter.) 

1. Leaf from upper part of stem, L. Gigauteum. 5. Leaf of Z. Pyreuaicuvi. 

2. Basal loaf of Z.. Cordifolium. 6. Leaves of L. Lougifloruin, showing injury done by green fly. 

3. Leaf of Z. Aurafinn. 7. Leaves of Z. Broivnii, showing commencement of disease. 

4. Leaf of Z. Aumfiivi Plalypiiyllum. 8. Deformed loaf, Z. Longijlornm. 

9. Leaves and bulblets of Z. Tisnnuni. 
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The Martagons fall naturally into several 
oroups. The first p[roup, which we might call 
The swamp lilies,* includes Z. Superhiim, 
L. Canadense, L. Pardalimim^ L. Roezlii, 
and one or two new species. All these lilies 
have hut slightly recurved flowers and rhi- 
zomatose bulbs. They are all natives of 
North America. 

Another gi'oup which we might call the 
true Martagons would include Z. Martagon^ 
Z. Pomponiu77i^ L. Py 7 'e 7 iaicu 77 i Z. yl 2 > 07 iaceti 77 i, 
Z. 7e7ii7/folin77i, Z. Callosa771, Z. CJialcedo 7 ii- 
c71777.y and Z. IIanso 7 iiy etc. 

Z. IIu77il)oldtl is different from any other 
lily in many points. Its bulb somewhat 
resembles that of Z. lVashingto 7 iia 77 ii 7 n. 

Z. Polyphylhun and Z. Mo 7 iadelphn 7 n much 
resemble each other in the form of their 
flowers. 

Z. 7'estaceu77i is a hybrid. Z. Po 7 itLcn 77 i is 
a variety of Z. ]\fo 77 adelplui 77 i. Z. Lncidn 77 i 
is unknown to us. 

We are not going to adhere to this division. 
The one we are about to tabulate seems to 
us to be more useful. It is tentative, and is 
subject maybe to grave objections; but on the 
whole we think that it will be more generally 
useful to the lily grower. Obviously it is 
founded on the former classification, and we 
have used the names of the groups which are 
generally accepted. 

We append no description to each group, 
for, though we could do so if we were pressed, 
we wish it to be clearly understood that the 
division is purely experimental, as what classi¬ 
fication is not } 

Group I.— Ca7‘diocrin 11771. 

I. Glganteimi. 2. Co 7 ‘difolin 77 i. 

Group ll.—EiiUrio 7 i. 

Lo 7 igijio 7 ‘ii 77 i Section: 3. Lo 7 igijlo 7 'ii 77 i.^ 4. 
Fo 7 ‘ 77 iosa 7 iii 77 i. 5. Philippine 7 ise. 6. IValli- 
chia 7 iU 77 i. 7. Neilgheri'ense. 

Jap07iicu77i Section : 8. Japonicn 77 i Odo 7 'tt 77 i. 
9. B 7 ' 02 vnii. 

Ca 7 ididu 77 i Section : 10. Ca 7 tdidu 77 i. 

Was 1 ii 7 igto 7 i 7 a 7 iiu 7 i Section: fi. IVashuig- 
io7iia7iii77i. 12. Par 7 yi. 13. Nepaule 7 ise. 
14. Loivi. 

Group III.— A 7 'chelirio 7 i. 

Aii 7 'atu 77 i Section : 15. An 7 ‘atU 77 i. 16. 

Speciosu 77 i. 

K 7 ‘a 77 ieri Section : 17. K 7 ‘a 77 ie 7 'i. 18. 

Riil)elln 77 i. 

Tig 7 'inu 77 i Section: 19. 7 'igr 1 7111771. 20. 

I^eichtlini. 21. Maxwiowiczi. 22. Ileniyi. 

Group IV.— Isolbdon. 

23. BulhifeniM. 24. Caieshaei. 25. Bat- 
maiiniae. 26. Wallacei. 27. PlUladcl- 
phiewn. 28. Elegans. 29. Civceiwi. 30. 
Davnricn77i. 

Group V.— Martagon, 

True Jl/ai'tagon Section: 31. Ma 7 iag 07 i. 
32. Po 77 ip 07 ihi 7 n. 33. Py7‘enaicn77i. 34. 
Jfanso7ti. 35. Medeoloides. 36. Avcnaceimi. 
37. Callosum. 38. Teiiuifoluwi. 39. Ca7‘- 
nioliciun. 40. Chalcedoniciwi. 

Swamp-lily Section: 41. Colii77ihianu7n. 

42. Ihmiboidti. 43. Caitadense. 44. Par- 
7'U77i. 45. Marili77iu77i. 46. Siipe7'bu77i. 47. 

Roezlii. 48. Pa7‘dalinu77i. 49. Califor7ticu77i. 
50. G7'ayi. 

Mo7iadelphu77i Section: 51. Monadelphiwi. 
52. Polyphyllu77t. 


* L. Superbiivi is the swamp lily. It is one of the 
mf)st typical of the group. 


Group VI. 

53. Concolor. 54. Davidii. 

Group VII. 

55. Oxypetalu77i. 56. Roscu77i. 57. 
I-Iooke 7 'i. 

There are therefore fifty-seven distinct species 
of lilies ; but of these there are over one 
hundred and twenty varieties. Besides these 
there are four double-flowered varieties, and 
four delinite hybrids. 

In our next number we will proceed with 
the description of these various species and 
varieties. But before we attempt to describe 
the individual species, let us glance at some 
of the chief characteristics of the various parts 
of lilies. 

The lily has two sets of roots. One set 
develops beneath the bulb, the other is given 
off by the flower shoot above the bulb. Each 
set seiwes a definite purpose, and both are 
absolutely necessary to the welfare of the 
plant. The lower roots are concerned chiefly 
with the development of the bulb; the upper 
roots, or those given off by the flower-shoot, 
are the main source of supply to the stem and 
flowers. Unless these roots develop and are 
well covered with earth, the plant will not 
flower. 

If the flower stem is removed from the bulb 
and the upper roots are not disturbed, it will 
continue to grow unchecked. Or, again, if 
the bulb be destroyed by disease, or its 
lower roots do not develop, the lily may still 
flower; but if the stem roots are destroyed, 
the shoot dies, even though the bulb and 
lower roots are quite perfect. 

All the lilies possess bulbs. These bulbs 
are exceedingly characteristic, and differ 
greatly from those of any other plant. The 
bulbs of all lilies are imbricate—that is, 
consist of a number of scales united at their 
bases. 

A typical bulb, such as that of IJlin77i 
Longifloriwiy consists of numerous scales, 
closely packed together, united to a firm, 
fleshy part—the base of the bulb. It is from 
the base that the lower roots spring. In a 
perfectly sound fresh bulb the outer scales are 
approximated to the next layer, but in diy 
bulbs the outer scales wither and are but 
loosely applied to the inner ones. 

The bulb is narrow at the base, whence it 
rapidly increases towards the middle, being 
thickest about one third of the way up from 
the base. From the middle it rapidly dwindles 
towards the crown, which usually ends in a 
point. In the centre of the bulb is the 
flower s])ike, which is the densest part of 
the bulb. 

l.ily bulbs vary in size, in colour, in shape, 
and in structure, according to the species. 
I'hc bulb of Lilium Giganteuin. is from four 
to five inches in diameter, whereas that of 
Z. Wallacei is barely half an inch across. 
As a rule, the larger the plant the larger is 
its bulb; but this is by no means always the 
case. The bulb of Z. figrinu77i var Fo7'iu7iei 
Giga7iteu7n is no larger than that of Z. 
Zo 72 g/plo 7 'U 7 n, whereas the former plant is 
quite three times the size of the latter. 

When freshly dug up, most lily bulbs are 
nearly white in colour; but after exposure 
to the air for a short time, they get tinted 
with various shades, which differ remarkably 
in the different species. 

The bulbs of Z. EleganSy L. Bulhifei'imiy 
Z. C7‘oceu77iy and Z. U77ibellatu77iy and others 
usually remain pure white. Z. Longifloruin 
and a great many others become of a yellowish 
tint. Z. Speciosu77i and Z. Aiii'atum usually 


become a dark brown or puiplish colour. The 
bulb of Z. Giganteu77i is usually a deep russet 
colour. 

Lily bulbs vary greatly in shape and struc¬ 
ture. The typical bulb is ovate or pyramidal 
in shape, with small regular scales. There 
are many variations from this. Some are 
more or less rounded, others, notably that of 
Z. Polyphyllu77iy are veiy long and narrow. 
Some have large flat scales, whilst in others 
the scales are small and rounded. Some 
bulbs, such as those of Z. Supe7‘bu77iy Z. 
Canade7isey and many others, are borne upon 
a perennial rhizome, the bulbs themselves 
being annual. 

The bulbs of Z. Rlimiboldti and Z. Wash- 
inotonia 7 ium are curiously unlike those of any 
other lilies, being flat and oblique. Some 
bulbs possess a large number of minute scales, 
others have but a few large scales. 

The bulbs of Z. Roseu77i and Z. Hooke7d 
are invested with a dense membranous sheath 
like the bulbs of the tulip. No other lily 
bulb possesses this sheath. These are some 
of the varieties of lily bulbs ; an accurate 
description of most will be found in connection 
with the accounts of the various species. 

The stem of the lily is usually straight 
and unbranched. Very rarely the stem is 
branched. It varies in diameter and toughness 
in the various species. In some species it is 
covered with down. 

The leaves are subject to even greater 
variety than is the bulb. They may be few 
or many, aivanged in whorls or scattered, and 
of various colours and shapes. 

Z. dialcedonici 1771 has many hundred leaves, 
whilst Z. Au7ntu77t rarely has more than 
thirty. In some lilies, such as Z. Washing- 
tonimniniy Z. Hu77iboldtiy L. Ma7'tago7iy etc., 
the leaves are arranged in whorls, but in most 
kinds the leaves are irregularly scattered. 

In colour the leaves of the lilies present 
much variety. Usually the leaves are deej) 
glossy green. In Z. Long ifor tun Foliis 
Albo-Marginatis the leaves are pale green 
bordered with white. In one variety of Z. 
Caiididwn they are edged until yellow. 

Lily leaves are usually linear or lanceolate; 
but they vary in shape from the thin pine- 
needle-like leaf of Z. Py7'enaicn77iy to the 
broad heart-shape leaf of Z. Co7‘difoliu77i. 

Usually but one kind of leaf is present, but 
in Z. Giganien77i at least three distinct forms 
of leaves are developed. And in IAliu77i 
Candidu77i the autumn or base leaves are 
totally distinct from the linear leaves borne 
on the stem. 

The leaves of Z. Bulbifei uni and Z. Tig/d- 
nu77i bear bulblets in their axils. Other lilies 
occasionally bear bulblets in the axils of their 
leaves, especially if the plant fails to flower. 
A bulb is only a modified bud, so that it is 
not surprising it should occasionally develop 
above ground. Z. Uinbellatimi and Z. Longi- 
foru 77 t are the commonest lilies to bear these 
aerial bulblets, except of course Z. Tigrinwn 
and Z. Bulbife7'U77iy in both of which lilies 
they are always present. 

The flowers of the lilies vary immensely in 
most particulars. There are always three 
sepals, three petals, and six stamens. The 
flowers are either solitaiy, or there may be 
two or three or many borne in a pyramidal 
inflorescence. The flowers are borne ter¬ 
minally on the stalk. It is upon the characters 
of the flowers that the classification of the 
genus is based. 

The fruit is a six-sided capsule, and the 
seeds are flat with broad membranous wings. 

{ 7 'o be continued.) 
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OUR PUZZLE POEM REPORT: AN IDEAL GARDEN. 


SOLUTION. 

An Ideal Garden. 

A j^arden like a room should be, 

With carpet green to rest the eye ; 
AV'here tread is cool and soft and free ; 

And on it here and there a tree 

To give us shade from noonday sky: 
To give the birdies room for glee. 

And all around us we should see, 

And all be fain to specify. 

Blossoms in luxuriancy. 

And oh the happiness! that we 
vShould be so blessed to testify 
That it is good alive to be. 


Prize Winners. 

Seven Shillings Each. 

Kliza Acworth, 9, Blenheim Mount, Bradford. 
;Miss W. ]\I. Cassan, 25, Lee Teirace, Black- 
heath, S.E. 

AI. A. C. Crabb, Ipplepen, Alexandra Road, 
Hemel Hempstead, Plerts. 

Je.ssie F. Dulley, Lindens, Wellingborough. 
Emily Francis, 9, Darlington Street, Egre- 
mont, Cheshire. 

IRYben V. French, 19, Hart Street, Carlisle. 
Aliss F. AI. Goodchild, Burton Bradstock, 
Bridport, Dorset. 

Annie AI. Goss, 4, Blenheim Terrace, St. 
John’s AVood, N.W. 

AFrs. Nicholls, Parlors Hall, Bridgnorth, Salop. 
N. E. Purvey, Penrhyn, Hayward’s hleath. 
Alildred Richardson, Glentworth, Queen Anne 
Terrace, Bowes Park, N. 

AVm. Dunford-Smith, 71, Ondine Road, East 
Dulwich, S.E. 

Airs. W. C. Steven5.on, Knockan, London¬ 
derry. 

Norah AL Sullivan, 2, Ortranto Place, Sandy- 
cove, Co. Dublin. 

Elizabeth Yarwood, 59, Beech Road, Cale 
Green, Stockport. 

Most Highly Commended. 

A[. S. Arnold, Annie A. Arnott, Helen AL 
Coulthard, Dr. R. Swan Coulthard, Alabel E. 
Davis, S. Dewhirst, Aliss Flinu, M. Evangeline 
Hulse, Airs. H. Jordan, Alata Kelway, E. E. 
Lockyear, E. Lord, Annie J. AIcConnell, A. 
Phillips, Lucy Richardson, Edith S. Russell, 
C. E. Thurgar, Airs. B. AI. AVelford. 

Very Highly Commended. 

Division /. 

Alay Adamson, Airs. Adkins, Ethel An¬ 
derson, “Annis,” Airs. Astbury, A. Burgeis 
Badcock, Mary PL Barlow, Alabel Barnicott, 
Alnud F. Bazeley, Frances Beach, Alice AI. 
Berry, Clara A. Binks, Gertrude Bowdler, 
Ina M. Broad, Lillie and Daisy Browell, Violet 
Byine, Agnes Clark, Alary A. Collins, Aland 
G. Collins, A. C. Crabb, E. V. Davies, C. AI. 
A. Fitzgerald, Grace I. Gibson, Airs. AV. H. 
(iotch, P'lorence Graves, E. AI. Plartill, Edith 
AL Higgs, Rose A. Hooppell, Eva Hooley, 


Aluriel Howie, Alabel Howitt, “ Iseult,” Alary 
Jolliffe, Plelen Jones, L. Foster-Jones, Ethel 
Knight, Airs. Latter, Clara E. Law, Edith 
Leadbeater, Edith AI. Letch, Alary Leth¬ 
bridge, AI. H. Longhurst, AI. A. Low’e, Annie 
G. Luck, Helen A. Alanning, Nellie Meikle, 
Emilie Alills, E. C. Alilne, Elizabeth Alorgan, 
A. Alorris, E. AL Le Alottee, Plarriet Aloule, 
Jessie Neighbour, Ethel C. Newell, Agnes 
Nicholls, ptatc D. Norris, Edith Nye, Alarion 
T. Ockleston, E. A. O’Donoghue, Janie 
Olver, Blanche E. Patch, G. de Courcy Peach, 
Airs. N. AI. Pollard, Airs. AV. Porritt, E. 
Preston, Elizabeth Rodgers, Aluriel E. Scott, 
Agnes A. AL Shearer, Katherine H. Shorto, 
Caroline Skinner, Alaiy E. Spencer, Sadie 
Stelfox, Aliss Stephenson, Alice E. Stretton, 
Gertrude AI. Stott, Emily AI. Tattam, Con¬ 
stance Taylor, L. AI. Todd, Alabel AVearing, 
Caroline Weitzel, A. D. AATjod, Emily AI. P. 
AVood, David Young, Platherine Young. 

Division If. 

Air. A. AV. Blackburn, G. Brightwell, E. 
Burrell, Jenny AI. Carmichael, Helen A. Car¬ 
penter, Leonora E. L. Clark, Grade Davidge, 
Katherine Davids, Bessie Dominey, Ada E. 
Edmonds, Alfred G. Everett, Dorothy Felce, 
Alary E. Foley, J. Gutteiidge, Ellen Hambly, 
Elbe Hanlon, Alinnie C. Harris, Hilda AL 
Harrison, Alaude Hayward, Blanche Plolmes, 
Percy H. Home, Lennox Plowse, K. H. 
Ingram, Eva AI. Jeayes, Eugenie Alarinscheck, 
E. Alastin, Laura E. Alellor, Jessie Aliddle- 
miss, Katharine E. Aloreton, E. AIoss, Robert 
Alurdoch, Alary’ AI. Alunay, Nita Nettleton, 
Grace Neville, Charles Nunneley, Airs. A. 
Paulin, Lizzie Peacock, Alary Pennell, J. A. 
Emerson Reynolds, P'lorence E. Russell, J. 
Sedgwick, Agnes Smith, Airs. G. AA^. Smith, 
A. AI. Somersgale, B. AL Stagg, Airs. H. F. 
Staunton, AL Stuart, H. H. Taylor, Edith 
Tichener, Nora S. Townshend, Freda AValter, 
Edith G. AA^heeler, E. F. AA^oodhams, Emily 
C. AA^oodward. 

Division III. 

AI. vS. Baker, Lily Belling, Hetty Blakeston, 
Ines Bryson, F. Chute, Edith Collins, George 
R. Davidge, A. S. K. Ellson, Henry Goodwyn, 
Caroline S. Gregory, Caroline Gundry, Beatrice 
A. Plawes, Airs. Plartnell, Alarguerite Plendley, 
A[. Hodgkinson, E. St. G. Hodson, PYances 
E. Kershaw, Alildred E. Lockyear, AVinifred 
A. Lockyear, Jessie Alack, R. Pitman, E. G. 
Potter, Plenzell G. Robson, Edward Rogulski, 
Annie Saunders, L. AV. Siffken, Alargaret B. 
Strathern, L. AI. Todd, Airs. C. E. AAYlker, 
AVm. AAYaring, Gertrude AVearing. 


EXAAIINERS’ REPORT. 

Once again we have good cause to lament 
simplicity, nearly three hundred solutions 
being all but perfect. All those mentioned 
are word perfect, and the differences which 
separate the various classes are so slight as to 
be almost trivial. Let us be explicit : The 
prize-winners are perfect in eveiy way. The 
most highly commended are perfect in word 


and form. Ten group the lines into two 
stanzas, four leave out the second e in blessed, 
three omit the note of exclamation in the 
last verse, and one writes an inteijection o! 
with a small letter. 

The “ very highly commended ” list mentions 
those solvers whose only important fault was a 
failure to indent the second and corresponding 
lines. In division I. the lines were grouped 
into four verses ; in division II. into one verse, 
and in division III. into two verses. 

Following close upon the steps of perfection 
is a batch of ninety-six solutions which give 
“ noonday ” as a compound Avord or, even 
worse, as two words. \Ve do not attempt to 
deny that solutions with only so trifling an 
error are deseiwing of high commendation, but 
before their turn came the space at our 
disposal was filled. 

Some of our readers with that perversity 
which is the heritage of many puzzle solvers, 
will doubtless fail to discern the basis of sound 
common sense underlying our ruling and will 
denounce it as arbitrary. Candidly, it is 
sailing quite as near to the wind as we like; 
but necessity knows no law, so why should an 
examiner? And after all we are confident 
that the sweet reasonableness of our decisions 
will appeal to all but the unwise and 
prejudiced. 

A few solvers still persist in ignoring rule 2. 
It can hardly be because they fail to under¬ 
stand it, and this time we have refrained from 
mentioning any solver who has transgressed it. 

Two or three solvers spelt “ luxuriancy ” 
with an e instead of an a. This was a pity, 
because it is much safer in a close competition 
to spell correctly. 

There were not many fantastic readings to 
while away the tedium of adjudication. Per¬ 
haps the most curious was a rendering of the 
eighth line, found in several solutions:— 
“And all be thine, O specify!” 

Although the reading can be justified by the 
text, it has nothing else to commend it unless 
it be its eccentricity. 

The eleventh line was often translated :— 

“ Should be so blind to testify ” 

This we fail to understand from any point 
of view, because if the minus sign be taken for 
a line the text runs blineed, which, Avhen you 
come to think of it, is rather a clumsy way of 
spelling blind. It is clear, at any rate to us, 
that the stroke cannot do duty for both the 
minus sign and line. If it could all would be 
well, thus:— 

b line - ed = blind. 

But enough ! for our brain reels. 


A Short Story in Verse. —In this com¬ 
petition a perfect solution Avas sent by Alice 
AI. Seaman of St. Peter’s Park. By a clerical 
error it Avas misplaced, and did not reach us 
until some time after our adjudication. A 
prize has since been sent to this competitor, 
from Avhom, by the Avay, Ave received no 
complaint. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MISCKLLANEOUS. 

Ikhnk.— Grease may be removed from paper by 
laying over the stain a clean sheet of blotting- 

C aper, and then holding a very hot iron upon it, 
ut not hot enough to bum of course. Some 
people take out grease-marks by merely holding a 
red-hot poker over the mark, which will take a 
slight grease-mark out at once. But do not scorch 
the paper. 

Nkaio.—S ome of the characters in the book are his¬ 
torical, such as the Emperor Nero and his wife 
Poppea. The others are not so, but are depicted 
as they might very well have been. 


Sarah. — i. The meaning of the term borough is a 
town which can send members to parliament. The 
Scotch equivalent for it is burgh, of which there 
are four kinds, viz.:—parliamentary burghs; mu¬ 
nicipal, or police burghs; the royal, which are 
governed by crown charters; and burghs of barony, 
which are governed by magistrates, though subject 
to the superior of the baron}'.—2. Do not postpone 
using glasses, carefully selected for your sight by 
an optician, if you feel any aching at the back of 
the eyes and round the balls, on using them. You 
w'ill injure the sight if you do not at once provide 
the assistance they require. Nature has given due 
warning and called for it. 


Fanny Writing II.—Ink stains may be removed by 
die use of salts of sorrel. Dip all articles first 
into boiling water for a few minutes, then tighten 
the part to be treated over a basin and rub in some 
salts of sorrel. They are poisonous, but will not 
damage textile fabrics. Then rinse thoroughly in 
hot water. Repeat if the stains be not extracted. 

Ri5Nf:E.—We have received your dear little note, 
and are very sorry that we cannot give you the 
information you need about a dog. Would it not 
be better to consult your father or brother about it, 
and let them procure you one nearer home ? ^Many 
thanks for^ the kind things you say about the 
“ G. O. P.” 
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THE GIRHS OWN PAPER. 


OUR PUZZLE POEMS. 

A NEW DEPARTURE. 


OUR SUPPLEMENT STORY 
COMPETITION. 

A LITTLE EXILE. 


Wk arc Dublishinff Three Puzzle Poems in succession dealing ^vith accidents and the way to meet them, and 
the following is the third and last.of the series. The lines should be carefully committed to memory for the 

sake of the valuable instruction they contain. a- , x- i .. w r 4.1 

In addition to the ordinary monthly prizes Thrke Special Prizes are offered for the best solutions of the 

"^TelfrsTSpecial Prize will be Three Guineas ; the second Special Prize, Two Guine.\s, and the third 

^^A^ciSufreiSrd ^f^mfstakes will be kept, and these prizes will be awarded to those competitors who 
perpetrate the fewest in all three puzzles. ^ .. r ..i 

If a winner of one of these prizes has already received an ordinary prize in the scries, the amount ot the 
smaller prize will be deducted. This will then be sent to the most deserving non-prize-winner in the list 
Llating to the puzzle for which the prize in question was awarded. 

OUR NEW PUZZLE POEM. 



,Ti2)icddentivlcyde,.ffl. 


j+7LLse.e 



I wll oL L&V.X2S 


i uch - d+f n -f+pa^ss 

Whmii ^^^/ofg AS detect 
T se ^ n -s 

ButfoPAwblL M -ud 


[trh 


-hj/our^ from 


Ifj/OLLT^ 

Itb 




Led 


eomlngtowardsa 

ee^pyourbeAd 


MdtOSA^^JATlAW 


tboug 





* * Prizes to the amount of six guineas (one of which will be reserved for competitors living abroad) 
are offered for the best solutions of the above Puzzle Poem. The following conditions must be observed. 

1. Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only. 

2. Each paper to be headed with the name and address of the competitor. 

3. Attention must be paid to spelling, punctuation, and neatness. ,, x 1 

Send by post to Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. Puzzle Poem to be 
written on the top left-hand comer of the envelope. , x 1 j -n i 1 o r 

3. The last day for receiving solutions from Great Britain and Ireland will be iMarch 17, 1009; trom 
Abroad, May 17, 1890. 

The competition is open to all without any restrictions as to sex or age. 


A STORY IN MINIATURE. 

F1R.ST Prize (^^2 2s.). 

Eva Maty All port, Earl’s Court, 

Second Prize i is.). 

Jessie E. Jackson, Beverley, E. Yorks. 

Third Prize (ios. 6 d.). 

M. F. Jamieson, Portbello, N.B. 

Honourable Mention. 

Ethel Mary Wake Cleveland, Bedford; Mary Adele 
A^enn, AVest Kensington Park, AV. ; A. Abigail 
Binns, Rochdale ; Edith Alice AVhite, Balham, S .\VE; 
Mabel hloscrop, Saltburn-by-thc-Sca ; Frances Carr, 
Princes Park, Liverpool; L. M. Barber, Brixton, 
S.W.; Edith B. Jowett, Grange-over-Sands ; Mary 
Amelia Rudd, Bussage, near Stroud ; Rose S. Bracey, 
Hastings; Margaret E. Crellin, Longsynt, Man¬ 
chester ; G. M. Lang, Sunderland ; Lucy Richardson^ 
York ; Ellen M. Price, South Shields ; Kate Kelse3% 
Montpelier, Bristol ; R. Holman, Paris; hlary 
Alaile, Provost Road, N.AAL ; Minnie Curry, Brad¬ 
ford, York; Annie C. Herbertson, Ealing, AA’’. ; 
Alargaret Taylor, Birkdale. Lancashire; Lucy 
]:}ourne, AVinchester ; Bessie Hine, South Tottenham, 
N.; C. AVinifred Dyer, AVandsworth, S.AA^. 


Dear Mr. Editor,— I have given verj' careful 
consideration to the Prize Competition papers on . / 
Little Exile, and am sending a list of those which 
seem most to deserve the awards. 

The selection has been the less easy since the 
papers present a very general level of excellence, and 
are all intelligently w'ritten, showing that the story 
has been carefully read. 

Some few exceed the prescribed space, and others 
fall into the very natural error of enlarging on tlie 
opening incidents of the tale and leaving out a few 
lines for its development and conclusion. 

Those contributors selected for prizes have, it 
seems to me, best observed the balance and propor¬ 
tion of the story, and have thus given the fairest idea 
of \vhat it is all about. 

But it gives me much pleasure to praise, with 
scarcely a reservation, the care and neatness which 
the many aspirants have bestowed on their jiapers ; 
the correctness of the spelling, and the legibility of the 
writing. 

May I venture to hint that a little more care given 
to punctuation would, in this instance, have still 
further lightened the reader’s pleasant task. 

Faithfully yours, 

Leslie Keith. 

AVe quite endorse all that the Author says in 
the above letter.—E d. 


OUR NEXT STORY COM¬ 
PETITION. 

STORIE.S IN MINIATURE. 

“ The G. O. P. Supplement for 
Fp:bruary.” 

UP-TO-DATE MAIDENS : 

A Story from Woman’s Clubland. 

By jean a. OAA^EN, Author of “ Candalaria,” etc. 

We ofler three prizes of Taa'o Guineas, 
One Guinea, and Half-a-Guinea for the 
three best papers on our “ Story Supplement ” 
for this month. The essays are to give a brief 
account of the plot and action of the story in 
the Competitor’s own words; in fact, each 
paper should be a carefully-constructed Story 
in Miniature, telling the reader in a few 
bright words what The Girl’s Own Story 
Supplement for the month is all about. 

One page of foolscap only is to be written 
upon, and is to be signed by the writei-, fol¬ 
lowed by her full address, and posted to The 
Editor, Girl’s Oaa'N Paper, in an unsealed 
envelope, with the words “ Stories in Minia¬ 
ture” written on the left-hand top corner. 

The last day for receiving the papers is 
February 20th ; and no papers can in any case 
be returned. 

Examiners :—The Author of the Story 
(Jean A. Owen), and the Editor of Thi: 
Girl’s Oaa^n Paper. 












A OL. XX. Tso. 9970 ■ FEBRUARY 4, 1899. [PjircE One Penny. 


A BRIDAL SONG. 

Oh, happy bride ! 

Heaven’s sunlight ^vraps thee 
in a golden gleam, 

And in thine eyes the light of 
love supreme, 

And ill thy heart the dawning 
of a dream, 

And what beside I 

Hopes reaching wide, 

Out into the new life unbegun, 
Into the untrodden wa}'s thy 
feet may run 

And the dim future only known 
by One— 

The One Who died. 

And a sweet pride 
That thou art chosen the whole 
world above. 

And girt about with mighti¬ 
ness of love, 

WJiich waits to cherish thee 
as tend’rest dove 

Till death divide. 

And there abide 
In thy full heart most su'eet- 
sad memories 

Of one who smiles on thee 
from out the skies. 

Thy best beloved, now in 
Paradise, 

Thy earliest guide ; 

At whose dear side 
Thy girlhood’s opening flower 
sweetly grew, 

Till death transplanted her into 
the blue ; 

There to watch over thee with 
love more true 

And purified. 

In the untried 

And varying life which waits 
thee, rosy-hued, 

God speed thee! and give 
daily grace renewed. 

And liless with- all His large 
beatitude 

Thy marriage-tide. 

Though thou be tried 
And troubled oftentimes in this 
new life, 

Christ will be with thee through 
the calm and strife,' 

Help thee to beautify the name 
of wife, 

Ob, happy bride ! 

All rights reserved.'] 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


“OUR HERO.” 

A TALE OF THE FRANCO-ENGLISH WAR NINETY YEARS AGO. 

By AGNES GIRERNE, Author of “Sun, ]\Ioon and Stars,” “The Girl at the Dower House,” etc. 


CHAP'J'ER XIX. 

ORDKRED TO RITCHE. 

OY forgot every¬ 
thing except the 
affair on hand. 
He dashed up¬ 
stairs and into 
the salon at a 
headlong pace, 
knocking over a 
chair as he en¬ 
tered. It fell with 
a crash, and Roy 
stopped short. Denham was on the 
sofa, no one else being present except 
Lucille, who, with her bonnet on, as if 
she were going out, had just taken an 
empty cup from his hand. 

“ Roy, you unkind boy,” she said, 
turning with a look of positive anger. 
“ How you can do it! ” 

“O I’m sorry. I didn’t remember. 
Isn’t Den better ? ” 

“ Not remember ! But you ought to 
remember. So without thought. It is 
selfishness.” 

For Lucille to be seriously displeased 
with Roy was an event so new in 
his experience, that Roy gazed with 
astonished eyes. 

“No matter,” interposed Denham. 
“ Had a good time, Roy ? ” 

“ I’ve seen lots of people. Den, I’m 
sorry, really. I didn’t mean-” 

“No, of course not. It’s all right.” 

“ Where is my father ? ” Roy asked in 
a subdued voice. 

“ Gone out—but ten minutes since,” 
said Lucille. “ General Cunningham 
sent to see him on business. And 
Colonel Baron has to go with him some¬ 
where, and cannot return soon. So 
dinner is put off till six.” 

“ And mamma ? ” 

“ Mrs. Baron had a call to pay in the 
same direction. Captain Ivor thought 
he might get half-an-hour’s sleep. Roy, 
be good, I entreat. Do not fidget, and 
knock over chairs, and talk, talk, talk, 
without ending.” 

Roy nodded, and Lucille moved to¬ 
wards the door, adding, as she went, 
“ I also have to see someone, but I 
shall be back soon.” 

Roy sat down in a favourite attitude, 
facing the back of a chair, and wonder¬ 
ing what to do next. Would it be right 
to tell Denham what had happened ? 
Would it be wrong to put off telling ? 
Curtis had enjoined him to speak at 
once; but Curtis had not known the 
posture of affairs. The matter might 
be of consequence, or it might not. 
Roy was disquieted, but not seriously 
uneasy; and he hesitated to worry 
Denham without cause. 

“ Seen anybody ? ” asked Ivor. 

“Yes; numbers.” 

Then a break. 

“ Found Curtis ? ” 

“Yes. And Carey too. Would you 
like to hear all about it ? ” 

“ By-and-by, I think. It will keep.” 


Silence again, and Roy debated 
afresh. What if his action should 
mean bringing Curtis into trouble ? 
That thought had considerable weight. 

Three times he formed with his lips 
the preliminary “I say. Den!” and 
three times he refrained. The third 
time some slight sound escaped him, for 
Denham asked drowsily, “ Anything 
you want ? ’ ’ 

“ Lucille told me not to talk. Does 
it matter ? ” 

Ivor did not protest, as Roy had half 
hoped. He was evidently dropping off, 
and Roy decided that a short delay was 
unavoidable. He took up a volume that 
lay near; and, being no longer a book- 
hater, he became absorbed in its con¬ 
tents. General Wirion, chips of wood, 
the Imperial nose, and irate landladies, 
faded out of his mind. The matter was 
no doubt a pit}'-, but after all it meant 
only—so Roy supposed—a pull upon his 
father’s purse. Boys are apt to look 
upon parental purses as unlimited in 
depth. 

Denham was sound asleep, and Roy 
kept as motionless as any girl ; not that 
girls are always quiet. An hour passed ; 
another half-hour; and he began to 
grow restless. Might it be possible to 
slip away ? 

Gruff voices and heavy trampling feet, 
in the hall below, broke into the still¬ 
ness, and Denham woke up. “This is 
lazy work,” he said wearily. “ Roy— 
here 3^et! What time is it ? ” 

“Nearly five. Dinner isn’t till six. 
Head any better ? ” 

“Yes. I’m w'retched company for you 
to-da}^ Different to-morrow, I hope.” 

“ You can’t help it. You’ve just got 
to get rested—that’s all. I say, what a 
noise they are making downstairs. 
Frenchmen do kick up such a rumpus 
about everything.” 

The door opened hurriedly, and 
Lucille came in, wearing still her bon¬ 
net, as if just returned from a walk. 

“I am so Sony,” she said. “I do 
not know what it means, but I must tell. 
I have no choice. O it surely must 
be a mistake, it cannot be truly -” 

Lucille startled herself no less than 
her listeners by a sharp sob. She 
caught Roy’s arm with both hands, 
holding him fast. “Roy—Roy—what 
is it that you have done ? O what have 
you done ?” she cried. 

“ Is it that bosh about the cast ? O 
I know. They want to be paid, I 
suppose. Lucille, Den has been asleep, 
and I’ve been as quiet as an3Thing— 
and then for you to come in like this 1 
Den, 3mu just keep still, and I’ll go and 
speak to‘them. I’ll settle it all. I 
know my father will pay.” 

“No, no, no—stay—you must not 
go,” panted Lucille. “ Sta3^—it is the 
gendarmes I And they come to arrest 
you—to take you away ! ” 

The word “ gendarmes ” acted as an 
electric shock, bringing Denham to his 
feet in a moment. 


“What is it all about? I do not 
understand.” He touched Roy on the 
shoulder, with an imperative—“ Tell 
me.” 

“It was only—I’d have told you 
before, only I didn’t like to bother you. 
It was at Curtis’. There was a bust of 
Boney on the mantelshelf, and I just 
shied bits of wood at it, in fun. And I 
said ‘ A has Napoleon ^ or something of 
that sort; and then I threw a ball, and 
the idiotic thing tumbled down and 
broke into pieces. And the landlady— 
she’s a regular out-and-out virago— 
happened that very moment to come in, 
and she saw and heard. And she 
vowed she would tell of it. Curtis tried 
to explain things away, and I offered to 
pay, but she wouldn’t listen. She went 
on shrieking at us, and said it was an 
insult to the Emperor, and Wirion 
should know of it. She’s a Bonapartist 
—worse luck 1 Curtis made me hurry 
off, and said I was to tell my father at 
once. But he was out, and you--you 

know-” with a glance at Lucille, 

who wrung her hands, while Ivor said, 

“ Roy, were 3mu utterly mad ? ” 

“ I—don’t know. Was it very stupid ? 
Will it matter, do you think ? I’m 
sorry about you—most. I thought they 
would wait till to-morrow; but I sup¬ 
pose they want me to go and pay 
directly. Is that it ? ” looking towards 
Lucille. 

“No, no, no,” she answered, again 
wringing her hands. “It is to take— 
to take Roy—to the citadel 1 ” 

“To the citadel! ” Roy opened his 
eyes. “0 1 say, what a farce! For 
knocking down a wretched little image, 
not worth fifty sous ! ” 

“ For breaking a bust of The Emperor, 

and for shouting— 'A has -’ ” 

Lucille could not finish. 

“You mean—that they will keep him 
there to-night ?” Denham said. 

She looked at him with eyes that were 
almost wild with fear. “ Oui—oui—the 
citadel to-night! And to-morrow—they 
say—to Bitche.” 

“ To—Bitche ! ” whispered Roy. He 
grew white, for that word was a sound 
of terror in the ears of English prisoners, 
and his glance went in appeal to 
Ivor. 

“ Stay here, Roy. I will speak to 
them.” 

Ivor crossed the room with his rapid 
resolute stride, and went out, meeting 
the gendarmes half-way downstairs. 
Lucille clutched Roy’s arm again, half 
in reproach, half in protection. “Ah, 
my poor boy ! mon pauvre gar^on ! how 
could you ? Ah, such folly ! As if there 
were not already trouble enough ! Ah, 
my unhappy Roy ! ” 

“ Shut up, Lucille ! You needn’t jaw 
a fellow like that! It can’t mean any¬ 
thing really, 3mu know. Wirion just 
thinks he can screw a lot of money out 
of my father. And that’s the worst of 
it,” declared Roy, in an undertone. “ I 
hate to have done such a stupid thing— 
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and I hate the worry of it for Den, just 
now when he’s like this. But you know 
they couldn’t really send me to Bitche 
only for smashing a paltry image. It 
would be ridiculous.” 

“ Ah, Roy ! even you little know—you 
—what it means to be under a despot, 
such as—but one may not dare to 
speak.” 

Lucille’s tears came fast. They 
stood listening. From the staircase 
rose loud rough voices, alternating with 
Ivor’s not loud but masterful tones. 
That he was prisoner, and that they 
had power to arrest him too, if they 
chose, made not a grain of difference 
in his bearing. It was not defiant or 
excited, but undoubtedly it was haughty ; 
and Lucille, just able to see him from 
where she stood, found herself wondering 
—did he wish to go to prison with Roy ? 
She could almost hare believed it. 

” Eh bien, messieurs. Since I’Em- 
pereur sees fit to war with schoolboys, 
so be it,” she heard him say sternly in 
his polished French. “To me, as an 
Englishman, it appears that his Majesty 
might find a foe more worthy of his 
prowess.” 

“But, ah, why make them angry?” 
murmured Lucille. 

A few more words, and Denham came 
back. One look at his face made 
questions almost needless. 

“ Then I am to go. Den ? ” 

“I fear—no help for it. The men 
have authority. You will have to spend 
to-night in the citadel. But I am coming 
with you, and I shall insist upon seeing 
Wirion himself.” 

“But you—you cannot! You are 
ill! ” remonstrated Lucille. “Will not 
Colonel Baron go ? Not you.” 

He put aside the objection as unim¬ 
portant, 

“Roy must take a few things with 
him—not more than he can carry him¬ 
self. I hope it may be only for the one 
night. They allow us twenty minutes— 
not longer. That is a concession.” 

“I will put his things together for 
him,” Lucille said quickly. 

“One moment. May I beg a kind¬ 
ness ? ” 

“ Anything in the world.” 

“ If Colonel Baron does not return 
before we start—and he will not—would 
you, if possible, find him, and beg him 
to come at once to the citadel ? Then, 
Mrs. Baron-” 

Ivor’s set features yielded slightly; 
for the thought of Roy’s mother without 
her boy was hard to face. Lucille 
watched him with grieved eyes. 

“ I will tell her, but not everything— 
not yet as to Bitche, for that may be 
averted. I will stay with her—comfort 
her—do all that I am able. Is this what 
you would ask ? ’ ’ 

“God bless you!” he said huskily, 
and she hurried away. 

“Den, must I go with those fellows 
really ? ” asked Roy, beginning to under¬ 
stand what he had brought upon himself. 
“ I never thought of that. Can’t you 
manage to get me off? Won’t they 
let me wait—till my father comes 
back?” 

“They will consent to no delay. He 
will follow us soon. And, Roy, I must 


urge you to be careful what you say. 
Any word that you may let slip without 
thinking will be used against you. I 
hoped that you had learnt that lesson.” 

A listener, overhearing Denham with 
the gendarmes, might have questioned 
whether he had learnt it himself; but 
Roy was in no condition of mind to be 
critical. Dismay grew in his face. 

“And if you can’t get me off-If 

I am sent to Bitche-” with widening 

gaze. 

“ If you are ”—with much more of an 
effort than Roy could imagine—“then 
you will meet it like a man. Whatever 
comes, you must be brave and true 
through all. Keep up heart, and 
remember that it is only for a time. 
And, my boy, never let yourself say or 
do what you would be ashamed to tell 
your father.” 

“ Or—you ”—with a catch of his 
breath. 

“ Or me ! ”—steadily. “ Remember 
alwa3^s that you are an Englishman— 
that you are your father’s son—that you 
are my friend—and that your duty to 
God comes first. For your mother’s 
sake, bear patiently. Don’t make 
matters worse by useless anger. And— 
think how she will be praying for 
you ! ” 

Denham could hardly say the words. 
Roy’s lips quivered. 

“ Yes, I will! Only, if you could get 
me off! ” 

“ My dear boy, if they would take me 
in your stead-” 

“ Den, I’m so sorry ! I’m not 
frightened, you know—only it’s horrid 
to have to go ! Just when you’ve come 
and all! And it would have been so 
jolly! And it’s such a bother for you, 
too ! I do wish I hadn’t done it! ” 

Ten minutes later the two started 
--Roy under the gendarme-escort, Ivor 
keeping pace with them. 

Lucille then hastened away on her 
sorrowful mission, leaving a message 
with old M. Courant, in case either 
Colonel or Mrs. Baron should return 
during her absence—not the same 
message for Mrs. Baron as for the 
Colonel, 

Half-an-hour’s search brought her 
into contact with the latter, and she 
poured forth a breathless tale. Heavier 
and heavier grew the cloud upon his 
face. He knew too well the uses that 
might be made of Roy’s boyish escapade. 
At the sound of that dread word— 
“ Bitche ”—a grey shadow came. 

“Captain Ivor went with Roy to the 
citadel. He ought not—he has been so 
suffering all day—but he would not let 
Roy go alone. And he asked, would 
you follow them as soon as possible ? 
F^or me, I will find Mrs. Baron, and 
will stay with her.” 

The Colonel muttered words of thanks, 
and went off at his best speed. 

Would he and Captain Ivor be able 
to do anything? AVould they even be 
admitted to the presence of the auto¬ 
cratic commandant? Denham might 
talk of insisting; but prisoners had no 
power to insist. If he did, he might 
only be thrown into prison himself! 
Was that what he wanted—to go with 
the boy ? 


“Ah, j’espere que non!” Lucille 
muttered fervently. 

And if they were admitted, what 
then? Would money purchase Roy’s 
immunity from punishment? General 
Wirion’s known cupidity gave some 
ground for hope. Yet, would he neglect 
such an opportunity for displaying 
Imperialist zeal ? 

Lucille put these questions to herself 
as she flew homeward. On the way she 
met little Mrs. Curtis, and for one 
moment stopped in response to the 
other’s gesture. 

“ Is it true ? ” Mrs. Curtis asked, with 
a scared look. “They tell me Roy has 
been arrested. Is it so ? My husband 
could do nothing. The landlady was 
off before he could speak to her again. 
He thought that Roy and the Colonel 
would be coming round directly, and so 
he waited in. But they did not come. 
And now two gendarmes are quartered 
in our lodgings, and Hugh may not stir 
without their leave. It is horrid ! But 
—Roy ? ” 

“I cannot wait! Roy is taken 
to the citadel! I have to see to 
his mother! Do not keep me, 
Madame.” And again Lucille sped 
homeward. 

As she had half hoped, half dreaded, 
she found Mrs. Baron indoors before 
herself, alone in the salon, and uneasy 
at Captain Ivor’s absence. 

“ He ought not to have gone out,” 
she said. “He will be seriously ill if 
he does not let himself rest. It is Roy’s 
doing, I suppose—so thoughtless of 
Roy! I must tell Denham that I will 
not have him spoil my boy in this way. 
It is not good for Roy, and Denham 
will suffer for it. You do not know 
where he is gone ? ” 

“ Oui! ” faltered Lucille, and Mrs. 
Baron looked at her. 


“You have been crying! 


What is 


As gently as might be, Lucille broke 
the news of what had happened ; and 
Mrs. Baron seemed stunned. Roy— 
her Roy—in the hands of the pitiless 
gendarmes! Roy imprisoned in the 
citadel! Lucille made no mention of 
Bitche ; but too many prisoners had 
been passed on thither for the idea not 
to occur to Mrs. Baron. 

^ “And it was I who brought him to 
France ! It was I who would not let 
him be sent home when he might have 
gone! O Roy, Roy!” she moaned. 
Lucille had hard work to bring any 
touch of comfort to her. 

Hour after hour crept by. Once a 
messenger arrived with a pencil note 
from Colonel Baron to his wife— 

“Do not sit up if we are late. We 
are doing what we can. I cannot 
persuade Denham to go back.” 

Not sit up ! Neither Mrs. Baron nor 
Lucille could dream of doing anything 
else. This suspense drew them together, 
and Lucille found herself to be one with 
the Barons in their trouble. 

Nine o’clock, ten o’clock, and at 
length eleven o’clock. Soon after came 
a sound of footsteps. Not of bounding, 
boyish steps. No Roy came rushing 
gaily into the room. Lucille had found 
fault with him that afternoon for his 
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noisy impulsiveness ; but now, from her 
very heart, she would have welcomed 
liis merry rush. Only Colonel Baron 
and Ivor entered. 

The Colonel’s face was heavily over¬ 
clouded, while Denham’s features were 
rigid as iron, and entirely without colour. 

“ Roy ? ” whispered Mrs. Baron. 

Deep silence answered the unspoken 
question. Colonel Baron stood with 
folded arms, gazing at his wife. Den¬ 
ham moved two or three paces away, 
and rested one arm on the back of a 
tall chair, as if scarcely able to keep 
himself upright. 

‘"Roy!” repeated Mrs. Baron, her 
voice sharpened and thinned. ‘‘You 
have not brought—Roy ! ” 

A single piercing laugh rang out. 


She stopped the sound abruptly with 
one quick indrawing of her breath, and 
waited. 

Colonel Baron tried to speak, and 
no sound came. Denham remained 
motionless, not even attempting to raise 
his eyes. 

“ Oui! ” Lucille said restlessly. “11 
est—il est-” 

The Colonel managed a few short 
words. There was no possibility of 
softening what had to be said. 

“To-night—the citadel. To-morrow 
—to Bitche ! ’ ’ 

“ To Bitche ! ” echoed Lucille. 
“Ah-h! ’’ 

To Bitche—that terrible fortress- 
prison, the nightmare of Verdun 
prisoners! Their Roy to be sent to 


Bitche! Mrs. Baron swayed slightly 
as if on the verge of fainting. Roy, 
her petted and idolised darling—her 
boy, so tenderly cared for—to be hurried 
away to Bitche ! 

Lucille hardly could have told which 
of the two she was watching with the 
more intense attention—Mrs. Baron, 
stunned and wordless, or Denham, with 
his fixed still face of suffering. 

“ And nothing-nothing—can be 

done ? ” she asked. 

“We have tried everything!” the 
Colonel answered gloomily.* 

(To he continued.) 


* Actual fact: A young fellow at Verdun, prisoner 
on parole, was closely imprisoned for knocking down 
a bust of the Emperor in bis lodgings. 


A RAMBLE ABOUT CHILDHOOD. 


O true child-lover would 
maintain that all chil¬ 
dren are equally lov¬ 
able, or indeed, in 
some — though, I 
think, rare instances— 
lovable at all. 

But in this, speaking 
for myself, I detect no 
inconsistency, no fal¬ 
sity to one’s colours. 
For the qualities or de¬ 
ficiencies which make 
a child unlovable may 
be summed up in one 
word ; they are such 
as make it unchildlike. 
And this, not neces¬ 
sarily, if at all, as re¬ 
gards a child’s mental 
qualities. It is the 
moral side of child- 
nature that attracts— 
the heart, the spirit. 
For painful as it is to meet with precocity of 
mind in some instances, especially the precocity 
of the kind forced upon the children of the 
poor not unfrequently, this, unchildlike as it 
is, is by no means incompatible with great 
sweetness and beauty of the moral character, 
great power of affection, delightful candour, 
even that most exquisite of childlike posses¬ 
sions—trustfulness. 

Yes, the root of a child’s nature, the 
essential groundwork of it, to be lovely and 
lovable, must be childlike. But a literal 
meaning must be given to the pretty adjective. 
I would not even altogether eliminate from it 
certain qualities which might, strictly speaking, 
be perhaps more correctly described as 
childish, seeing that if we limited the 
word too narrowly, we should lose others of 
the great charms of children, their queer, 
delightful inconsistencies and exaggerations, 
their quaint originality, their grotesque 
imaginings, all of which, in more or less 
degree, a real child, even a dull or stupid one, 
possesses. 

Take, for example, the unconscious egoism, 
almost amounting, logically speaking, to 
“ arrogance,” of most children. The world, 
nay, the universe, is their own little life and 
surroundings ; their house and family are the 
rules, the proper thing, all others exceptions. 
It is not, in most instances, till childhood is 
growing into a phase of the past, that the 
sense of comparison is reall)’’ developed, or 
that the young creatures take in that other 
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circumstances or conditions besides their own 
may be what should be, that they themselves do 
not hold a monopoly of the model existence. 

There is something pretty as well as absurd 
in thi.s—to my mind, at least, in certain 
directions, something almost sacred, which it 
would be desecration to touch with hasty or 
careless fingers; which, one almost grieves to 
know, must pass, like all illusions, however 
sweet and innocent, when its day is over. 

To recall some recollections of my own 
childish beliefs—if the egotism may be 
pardoned, on the ground that one’s own 
experiences of this nature cannot but be the 
most trustworthy. I often smile to myself, 
with the smile “ akin to tears,” when I look 
back to some of the faiths, the first principles, 
of my earliest years. 

Foremost among these was tlm belief in the 
absolute perfection of my father and mother. 
I thought that they could not do wrong, that 
they knew everything. I remember feeling 
extremely surprised and perplexed on some 
occasions when, having involuntarily—for I, 
like most children, but seldom expressed or 
alluded to my deepest convictions—allowed 
this creed of mine to escape me, the subjects of 
it—though not without a smile—endeavoured 
tenderly to correct my estimate of them. 

“ There are many, many things I do not 
know about, my little girl,” my father would 
say, adding once, I remember—for this remark 
impressed me greatly—“ I only know enough 
to begin to see that I am exceedingly 
ignorant.” And my mother was even more 
emphatic in her deprecation of our nursery 
fiat that “ mamma Avas quite, quite good.” 

Not that these protestations shook our 
faith. In my own case I know that the 
unconscious arrogance with regard to family 
conditions extended to ludicrous details. I 
thought that the Christian names of my parents 
were the only correct ones for papas and 
mammas; I believed that the order in which 
we children stood—there were six of us, boy, 
girl, boy, girl, boy, girl—was the appointed 
order of nature, that all deviation from these 
and other particulars of the kind was abnormal 
and incorrect, and I viewed with condescend¬ 
ing pity the playmates whose brothers and 
sisters were wrongly arranged, or whose 
parents suflered under “not right ” names. 

Gradually, of course, these queer, childish 
“articles of belief” faded—melted away in 
the clearer vision of experience and developing 
intellect. But they left a something behind 
them which I should be sorry to be without; 
and they left too, I think, a certain faculty of 


penetration into infant inner life, which 
cucumstances have shown themselves kindly 
in preserving and deepening. I have learnt 
to feel since that nearly all children have 
their own odd and original theories of things, 
though many forget, as life advances, to 
remember about their own childhood’s beliefs 
and imaginings. And this is not unnatural, 
when we take into account the rarity and 
difficulty of obtaining a child’s full confidence, 
for uncommunicated, unexpressed thoughts 
are apt to die away from want of word¬ 
clothing. One really learns more about 
children from the revelations of grown-up 
men and women Avho “remember,” and have 
cherished their remembrances, than from the 
children of the moment themselves. 

Still, queer ideas crop out to others some¬ 
times. Not often—if it happened oftener we 
should be less struck by their oddity, by their 
grotesque originality. A few which, in some 
instances, not without difficulty and the 
exertion of some amount of diplomacy, I have 
succeeded in extracting—no, that is not the 
right word for a matter of such fairylike 
delicacy—in drawing out, as the bee draws 
the honey from the tiny flowers—occur to me 
as I write, and may be worth mention. 

A small boy of my acquaintance, after a fit 
of extreme penitence for some little offence 
against his grandmother, whom he was very 
fond of, added to his “so very sorry,” “ never 
do it again, never, never,” the unintelligible 
assurance, “I will be always good to you, 
dear little granny, always; and when you 
have to go round all the houses. I’ll see that 
our cook gives you lots and lots of scraps— 
very nice ones—and nice old boots and shoes, 
and everything you want. I’ll even ”—with 
a burst of enthusiastic devotion—“ I’ll even 
go round with you my own self.” 

Grandmother expressed her sense of the 
intended good offices, but gingerly, with my 
assistance, set to work to find out what the 
little fellow meant—^what in the world he had 
got into his head ; and it was no easy task, I 
can assure you. But at last we succeeded. 
It appeared that the confusion in the boy’s 
mind arose from the, in a sense, double 
meaning of the word “old.” He associated 
it, naturally enough, with the idea of poverty, 
material worthlessness, in conjunction with that 
of age and long-livedness. Every human being, 
he believed, had to descend, “when you gets 
very old,” to a state of beggardom ; his dear 
granny, like everybody else, would have to 
wander from door to door with a piteous tale 
of want; but from his door she should never 
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be repulsed ; nay indeed, he himself would 
take her by the hand and lead her on the 
painful round. Nor did he murmur at this 
strange order of things; to him it was a 
“has-to-be,” accepted like the darkness that 
follows the day; like the gradual out-at-toe 
condition of his own little worn-out shoes ; 
and I greatly doubt if our carefully-worded ex¬ 
planation of his mistake carried real conviction 
with it. I strongly suspect that he remained 
on the look-out for granny in her new role for 
a good many months, or even years, to come. 

Some other curious childish beliefs recur to 
my memory. I knew a little girl who 
cherished as an undoubted article of faith a 
legend—how originated who can say 1—perhaps 
suggested by some half poetical talk of her 
elders about the aging year, the year about 
to bid us farewell and so on, perhaps entirely 
evolved out of her own fantastic little brain— 
that on the 31st of December the “ old year'’ 
took material human form and strolled about 
the world in the guise of an aged man, though 
unrecognised by the uninitiated crowd. She 
had the habit on this day of taking up her 
quarters in a corner of the deep, old-fashioned 
window-sill of her nursery, and there, in 
patient silence, gazing down into the street 
till Mr. Old-year should have passed by. 
Nor were her hopes disappointed. She 
always caught sight of him and nodded her 
own kirewell, unexpectful of any response. 

“ He couldn’t say good-bye to everybody ; 
he wouldn’t have time,” was her explanation 
to the little sister to whom she at last confided 
her odd fancy, and through whose indiscretion 
it leaked out to the rest of the nursery group. 

“But how do you know him ” she was 
asked. “ Is he always dressed the same } ” 

“Oh, no,” was the reply, “he sometimes 
wears a black coat and sometimes a brown ; 
and one year he had a blue one with brass 
buttons. That was the first year I saw him, 
and I have never missed him since. He has 
always white hair, and he walks slowly, 
looking about him. I always know him, 
almost as well as you’d know Santa Claus 
if he came along the street, though, of course^ 
he never does. He comes down chimneys, 
and I don’t think children ever do see him, 
for they’re always asleep.” 

The little woman was, wisely I think, left 
undisturbed in her innocent fancy. How 
many more times she ensconced herself in her 
window on the 31st of December I cannot 
say. The belief in the poor Old-year’s lonely 
wandering interested her for the time and did 
her no harm, then gently faded, to be revived 
perhaps as a story of “ When mother was 
a little girl,” when mother came to have 
little girls of her own to beg for her childish 
reminiscences. 

This personification of abstract ideas is a 
peculiarity, a speciality of children, as it 
was no doubt of the children of the world’s 
history—our remote ancestors. And I have 
noticed that among abstract ideas that of 
time has a particular fascination for imagina¬ 
tive little oeople. Many years ago I hap¬ 
pened to be staying in a country house when 
a grou]9 of children arrived from town to 
spend their summer holiday with the uncle 
and aunt to whom it belonged. Entering the 
room where these little sisters were quartered, 
early in the morning after their journey, I was 
surprised to find the trio wide awake, each 
sitting up in her cot, in absolute silence as if 
listening for something. 

I too stood silent and still for a minute or 
two, till yielding to curiosity I turned to the 
nearest bed, which happened to be that of the 
youngest, a girl of five or six. 

“ What is it, Francie ? ” I inquired. “ Are 
you trying to hear the church bells ”—for 
it was Sunday morning—“ or what } ” 

With perfect seriousness she turned to me 
as she replied— 


“No, auntie dear. We are listening to 
tune passing. We can always hear it when 
we first come to the country. In London 
there is too much noise. Meg ”—her mature 
sister of ten—taught us about it. So we 
always try to wake early the first morning on 
purpose to hear it.” 

Another friend of mine, now an elderl}', if 
not quite an old, woman, had a curious fancy 
when a very young child, in connection with 
which there is a pretty anecdote of the poet 
Wordsworth, which may make the story 
worth relating. This little girl believed that 
during the night before a birthday a miracu¬ 
lous amount of “growing” was done, and on 
the morning on which her elder brother at¬ 
tained the age of six, she, his junior by two 
years, flew into the nursery when he was being 
dressed, expecting to see a marvellous trans¬ 
formation. But—to her immense disappoint¬ 
ment—there stood her dear Jack looking 
precisely as he had done when she bade him 
good-night the evening before. Maimie’s 
feelings were too much for her. 

“Oh, Jack,” she cried, bursting into tears, 
“why haven’t you growed big I thought 
you’d be kite a big boy this morning.” 

Jack and nurse stared at her. I am afraid 
they called her a silly girl, but however that 
may have been, her disappointment was vivid 
enough for the remembrance of it to have 
lasted through well nigh half a century, and 
her tears flowed on. Just then came a tap 
at the door, followed by the entrance of the 
cook, a north countiywoman and a great 
favourite with the children. A glance at her 
showed Maimie that she was weeping, and 
when their old friend threw her arms around 
the little people, and kissed them, amidst 
her sobs hlaimie felt certain that the source 
of her grief was the same as of her own. 

“ Is you crying ’cos Jack hasn’t growed for 
his birthday } ” asked the little girl. But 
Hannah shook her head. 

“ I don’t know what you mean, my sweet 
one,” said the old woman. “I’m crying 
because I’ve got to leave you. This very 
morning I’m going, and I’ve come to say 
good-bye.” 

This startling announcement checked 
Maimie’s tears, or if they flowed again it was 
from a different cause. 

“ Oh, dear Hannah,” the two exclaimed, 
“ why must you go if it makes you so un¬ 
happy } Doesn’t mamma want you to 
stay ” 

“Oh, yes, dearie,” was the reply, “but it’s 
my duty to go to my old mistress. She’s ill 
now and sad, and she thinks Hannah can 
nurse her better than anyone else.” 

So with tender farewells to the children 
she was never to see again, poor Flannah went 
her way. 

Her “ old mistress ” was Miss Dorothy 
Wordsworth. And though Jack and Maimie 
never saw the faithful servant any more, they 
heard from, or rather of, her before long. For 
only a few weeks had passed v’hen one morn¬ 
ing the postman brought a small parcel 
directed to themselves, and a letter to Jack, 
Hannah’s particular pet. The letter and the 
addresses were in a queer, somewhat shaky 
hand-writing, that of Mr. Wordsworth him¬ 
self, now an aged man, for it was within a few 
years of his death; the parcel contained a 
tempting-looking volume, bound in red and 
gold—“Selections for the young”—of the 
laureate’s poems, with Jack’s name inscribed 
therein, and even more gratifying, from the 
kindly thoughtfulness it displayed, a little 
silk neckerchief in tartan—the children’s 
own tartan, for they belonged to a Scotch 
clan—for Maimie. And the letter, wiitten to 
the old servant’s dictation, for she could not 
write herself, told of her consultation with her 
master as to the most appropriate presents 
to choose for her little favourites. 


Almost more touching than the trustfulness 
of children is their extraordinary endurance—a 
quality often, I fear, carried to a painful and 
even dangerous point. It has its root, I sus¬ 
pect, in their innate trust, their belief that 
whatever their elders deem right must be so ; 
also perhaps, in a certain almost fatalistic 
acceptance of things as they are. But on few 
subjects connected with childhood have I felt 
more strongly than on this. No parent is 
justified in “ taking for granted ” the moral 
qualifications, even the suitability of the per¬ 
sons in charge of their little boys and girls, 
however unexceptionable may be the refer¬ 
ences and recommendations they bring. It 
takes tact and gives trouble, but it is among 
the first of the duties of mothers especially to 
make sure on such points for themselves. For 
besides their trust in their elders and their 
natural resignation to the conditions about 
them, there is an extreme sense of loyalty in 
most children, a horror of “ tell-taling,” 
such as are often far too slightly appreciated 
or taken into account. 

As these remarks are professedly a 
“ ramble ” I may be forgiven for reverting to 
that beautiful trustfulness, by relating an 
incident which, though trivial in the extreme, 
has never faded from my inemoiy. We were 
returning, late at night, or so at least it 
seemed to me, from some kind of juvenile 
entertainment at Christmas time. It was a 
stormy evening; I was a very little girl, and 
since infancy, high wind has always frightened 
me, and that night it w’as blowing fiercely. I 
was already trembling, when the carriage 
suddenly stopped. My father at once sprang 
out, for there was no second man on the box ; 
there was nothing wrong, only the coach¬ 
man’s hat had blown off! He got down and 
ran back for it, and my father replaced him 
and drove on slowly, for the wdnd had made 
the horse restless. 

“Oh, mamma,” I exclaimed, “I am so 
frightened. The coachman has gone away.” 

“Yes, darling,” said my mother, “but 
don’t you see papa is driving } ” 

I shall never forget the impression of 
absolute comfort and fearlessness that came 
over me at her w^ords. 

“Papa is driving,” I repeated to myself. 
“ We are quite, quite safe.” 

And all through the many years since that 
wdnter night, the impression has never faded ; 
often and often it has returned tp me as a 
suggestion of the essential beauty of trust, 
the germ of the “ perfect love ” tow’ards 
which w^e strive. 

Not a propos of the foregoing remini¬ 
scences, yet not, I hope, mal a pi‘opos in a 
roundabout paper, two anecdotes of a different 
kind, of children, recur to me, showing the 
odd directions that their cogitations sometimes 
take. 

A little boy of my acquaintance, parti}' 
perhaps from nervousness, w'as subject to 
violent fits of crying, most irritating and per¬ 
plexing to deal with. Once started—often by 
some absurdly trivial cause—there w^as literally 
no saying wTen Charley w'ould leave off. One 
day, after an unusually long and exhausting 
attack, to his mother’s great relief, the floods 
gave signs of abating; she left the room to 
fetch him a glass of w^ater. On her return the 
sobs had subsided. 

“ Oh, Charley,” she said, with natural but 
ill-advised expression of her feelings, “ you 
have really w’orn me out. If ever you have 
children of your own, wFo cry like you, I 
hope you will remember your poor mother.” 

Forthwith, to her dismay, the w^ails and 
tears burst out again, and it was not till some 
time had elapsed that the child w'ould listen 
to her repeated inquiries as to W'hat in the 
W'orld he w^as crying for now\ At last came 
the little looked-for reply. 

“It w^asn’t because of this morning,” 
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(what had started the fit I do not remember) 
“ I’d left off crying about that. It was you 
thinking I would bring up my children so 
badly.” 

Anecdote No. 2 relates to a more exalted 
personage than Master Charley. 

Several years ago I was gratified by hear¬ 
ing from a friend then resident in Italy and 
acquainted with the Court circle, that one of 
my earliest books for children, Carrots^ 


had found gi*eat favour in the eyes of the 
young Crown Prince, then a mere boy. His 
exact sentiments on the subject were con¬ 
veyed to me in a letter written at his request. 
The story had amused and interested him at a 
moment when he was specially in want of 
entertainment, for it was just at the date of 
the death of his grandfather, the gi-eat Victor 
Emanuel, and his little namesake had not been 
allowed to go out riding or driving as usual 


for several days. He did not know how he 
would have passed the time but for 
CarrotSy he said. He wished ^Irs. Moles- 
worth to know this, and he also wished to 
make a request to her. AVould she write 
another book as soon as possible—(not, as 
one might have expected, of further details of 
my little hero’s boyhood, but)—to tell how 
“ Carrots ” brought up his own children when 
he became a big man and was married ! 
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By JESSIE MANSERGH (Mrs. G. clc Horne Vaizoy), Author of ’‘Sisters Three,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 



SOMETHING has hap¬ 
pened! Some¬ 
thing terrible has 
happened to the 
child I And she 
was left in our 
charge. We are re¬ 
sponsible. Oh, if 
any harm has hap¬ 
pened to Peggy, 
however, ever, ever, 
can I bear to live 
and send the news 

to her parents-’’ 

“ My dearest, you 
have done youv best; 
you could not have 
been kinder or more 
thoughtful. No 
blame can attach to 
you. Remember 
that Peggy is in 
higher hands than yours. Plowever far 
from us she may be, she can never stray 
out of God’s keeping. It all seems very 

dark and mj^sterious, but-” 

At this moment a loud rat-tat-tat 

sounded on the knocker, and with one 
accord the hearers darted into the hall 
and stood panting and gasping while 
Arthur threw open the door. 

“Telegram, sir!” said a sharp, 

young voice, and the brown envelope 

which causes so much agitation in quiet 
households was thrust forward in a 
small cold hand. Arthur looked at the 
address and handed it to the Vicar. 

“ It is forjmu, sir, but it cannot possibly 

be anything about-” 

Mr. Asplin tore open the envelope, 
glanced over the words, and broke into 
an exclamation of amazement. “It is ! 
It is from Peggy herself!—‘ Euston 
Station. Returning by 10.30 train. 
Please meet me at twelve o’clock.— 
Peggy.’ What in the world does it 
mean?” He looked round the group 
of anxious faces, only to see his own 
expression of bewilderment repeated on 


each in turn. 

“ Euston ! Returning ! She is in 
London. She is coming back from 
town!” “She ran away to London, 
to-night when she was so happy, when 
Arthur had just arrived ! Why ? Why ? 
Why?” “She must have caught the 
seven o’clock train.” “ She must have 
left the house almost immediately after 
going upstairs to dress for dinner.” 
“Oh, father, why should she go to 
London ? ” 


“ I am quite unable to tell you, my 
dear,” replied the Vicar drily. He 
looked at his wife’s white, exhausted 
face, and his eyes flashed with the 
‘ ‘ A-word-with-you - in - my-study ’ ’ ex¬ 
pression, which argued ill for Miss 
Peggy’s reception. Mrs. Asplin, how¬ 
ever, was too thankful to know of the 
girl’s safety to have any thought for her¬ 
self. She began to smile, with the tears 
still running down her face, and to draw 
long breaths of relief and satisfaction. 

“ It’s no use trying to guess at that, 
Millie dear. It is enough for me to 
know that she is alive and well. We 
shall just have to try and compose our¬ 
selves in patience until we hear Peggy’s 
own explanation. Let me see ! There 
is nearly an hour before you need set 
out. What can we do to pass the time 
as quickly as possible ? ” 

“ Have some coffee, I should say! 
None of us have had too much dinner, 
and a little refreshment would be very 
welcome after all this strain,” said 
Arthur, promptly, and Mrs. Asplin 
eagerly welcomed the suggestion. 

“ That’s what I call a really prac¬ 
tical proposal! Ring the bell, dear, 
and I will order it at once. I am 
sure we shall all have thankful hearts 
while we drink it.” She looked appeal¬ 
ingly at Mr. Asplin as she spoke, 
but there was no answering smile on 
his face. The lines down his cheeks 
looked deeper and grimmer than ever. 

“ Oh, goody, goody, goodness, aren’t 
I glad I am not Peggy!” sighed 
Mellicent to herself, while Arthur 
Saville pursed his lips together, and 
thought, “Poor little Peg! She’ll 
catch it. I’ve never seen the dominie 
look so savage. This is a nice sort of 
treat for a fellow who has been ordered 
away Ibr rest and refreshment! I wish 
the next two hours were safely over.” 

Wishing unfortunately, however, can 
never carry us over the painful crises of 
our lives. We have to face them as 
best we may, and Arthur needed all 
his cheery confidence to sustain him 
during the damp walk which followed, 
when the Vicar tramped silently by his 
side, his shovel hat pulled over his eyes, 
his mackintosh coat flapping to and fro 
in the wind. 

They reached the station in good 
time, and punctually to the minute the 
lights of the London express were seen 
in the distance. The train drew up, 
and among the few passengers who 
alighted the figure of Peggy, in her 
scarlet trimmed hat, was easily 


distinguished. She was assisted out of 
the carriage by an elderly gentleman, in 
a big travelling coat, who stood by her 
side as she looked about for her friends. 
As Mr. Asplin and Arthur approached, 
they only heard his hearty, “Now you 
are all right!” and Peggy’s elegant 
rejoinder, “ Exceedingly indebted to you 
for all your kindness! ” Then he 
stepped back into the carriage, and she 
came forward to meet them, half shy, half 
smiling, “ I—I am afraid that you-” 

“ We will defer explanations, Mariquita, 
if you please, until we reach home. A 
fly is waiting. We will return as quickly 
as possible,” said the Vicar frigidly, 
and the brother and sister lagged behind 
as he led the way out of the station, 
gesticulating and whispering together 
in furtive fashion. 

“Oh, you Peggy! JVb^v you have 
done it! No end of a row ! ” 

“ Couldn’t help it! So sorry. Had 
to go. Stick to me, Arthur, whatever 
you do ! ” 

“ Like a leech ! We’il worry through 
somehow. Never say die ! ” Then the 
fly was reached, and they jolted home 
in silence. 

Mrs. Asplin and the four young folks 
were sitting waiting in the drawing¬ 
room, and each one turned an eager, 
excited face towards the doorway as 
Peggy entered, her cheeks white, but 
with shining eyes, and hair ruffled into 
little ends beneath the scarlet cap. Mrs. 
Asplin would have rushed forward in wel¬ 
come, but a look in her husband’s face 
restrained her, and there was a death¬ 
like silence in the room as he took up 
his position by the mantelpiece. 

“Mariquita,” he said slowly, “you 
have caused us to-night some hours of 
the most acute and painful anxiety 
which we have ever experienced. You 
disappeared suddenly from among us, 
and until ten o’clock, when your telegram 
arrived, we had not the faintest notion 
as to where you could be. The most 
tragic suspicions came to our minds. 
We have spent the evening in rushing to 
and fro, searching and inquiring in all 
directions. Mrs. Asplin has had a 
shock from which, I fear, she will be 
some time in recovering. Your brother’s 
pleasure in his visit has been spoiled. 
We await your explanation. I am at a 
loss to imagine any reason sufficiently 
good to excuse such behaviour; but I 
will say no more until I have heard what 
you have to say.” 

Peggy stood like a prisoner at the bar, 
with hangingHiead and hands clasped 
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together. As the Vicar spoke of his 
wife, she darted a look at Mrs. Asplin, 
and a quiver of emotion passed over her 
face. When he had finished she drew 
a deep breath, raised her head and 
looked him full in the face with her 
bright, earnest eyes. 

“I am sorry,” she said slowly. “I 
can’t tell you in words how sorry I am. 
1 know it will be difficult, but I hope 
you will forgive me. I was thinking 
what I had better do while I was 
coming back in the train, and I decided 
that I ought to tell you everything, even 
though it is supposed to be a secret. 
Robert will forgive me, and it is Robert’s 
secret as much as mine. I’ll begin at 
the beginning. About five weeks ago 
Robert saw an advertisement of a prize 
that was offered by a magazine. You 
had to make up a calendar with quota¬ 
tions for every day in the year, and the 
person who sent in the best selection 
would get thirty pounds. Rob wanted 
the money very badly to buy a micro¬ 
scope, and he asked me to help him. I 
was to have ten pounds for myself if we 
won, but I didn’t care about that. I 
just wanted to help Rob. I said I 
would take the money, because I knew 
if I didn’t he would not let me work so 
hard, and I thought 1 would spend it 
in buying p—p—presents for you all at 
Christmas.”—Peggy’s voice faltered at 
this point, and she gulped nervously 
several times before she could go on 
w’ith her story.—‘‘ We had to w’ork very 
hard, because the time was so short. 
Robert had not seen the advertisement 
until it had been out some time. I printed 
the headings on the cards ; that is why I 
sat so much in my owm room. The last 
fortnight I have been wanting every 
morning before si.x o’clock. Oh, you 
can’t think how difficult it was to get it 
finished, but Robert was determined to 
go on ; he thought our chance w^as very 
good, because he had found some beautiful 
extracts, and translated others, and the 
pages really looked pretty and dainty. 
The MS. had to be in London this morn¬ 
ing ; if it missed the post last night 
all our work w^ould have been w^asted, 
and at the very last Lady Darcy took 
Rob aw^ay wath her, and I was left wath 
everything to finish. I may have slept 
a little bit the last tw^o nights ; I did lie 
down for an hour or tw^o, and I may 
have had a doze, but I don’t think so ! I 
WTote the last word this morning after 
the breakfast-bell had rung, and I made 
up the parcel at twelve o’clock. I 
thought of going out and posting it 
then ; of course, that is w’hat I should 
have done, but”—her voice trembled 
once more—“ I was so tired ! I thought 
I would give it to the postman myself, 
and that would do just as well. I didn’t 
put it with the letters because I w^as 
afraid someone w^ould see the address 
and ask questions, and Rob had said 
that I was to keep it a secret until we 
knew’ whether w^e had won. I left the 
parcel on my table. Then Arthur came ! 

1 was so happy—there was so much to 
talk about—we had tea—it seemed like 
five minutes. Everyone was amazed 
w’hen we found it was time to dress, 
but even then 1 forgot all about the 
calendar. I only remembered that 


Arthur w’as here, and w^as going to stay 
for four days, and all the way upstairs I 
was saying to myself, ‘I’m happy. I’m 
happy ; oh, I a?)i happy ! ’ because, you 
know, though you are so kind, you have 
so many relations belonging to you 
wffiom you love better than me, and my 
own people are all far away, and some¬ 
times I’ve been very lonely! I thought 
of nothing but Arthur, and then I opened 
the door of my room, and there, before 
my eyes, was the parcel; Rob’s parcel 
that he had trusted to me—that I had 
solemnly promised—to post in time ” 

She stopped short, and therdw^as agasp 
of interest and commiseration among the 
listeners. Peggy caught it; she glanced 
sharply at the Vicar’s face, saw its stern¬ 
ness replaced by a momentary softness, 
and was quick to make the most of her 
opportunity. Out flew the dramatic little 
hand, her eyes flashed, her voice thrilled 
with suppressed excitement. 

” It lay there before my eyes, and I 
stood and looked at it ... I thought of 
nothing, but just stood and stared. I 
heard you all come upstairs, and the 
doors shut, and Arthur’s voice laughing 
and talking; but there w’as only one thing 
I could remember—I had forgotten Rob’ s 
parcel, and he w’ould come back, and I 
should have to tell him, and see his 
face ! I felt as if I were paralysed, and 
then suddenl}^ I seized the parcel in my 
hands, and flew^ dowmstairs. I put on 
my cap and cloak and went out into the 
garden. I didn’t know^ what I was 
going to do, but I was going to do 
something! I ran on and on, through 
the village, dowm towards the station. 

I knew^ it was too late for the post office, 
but I had a sort of feeling that if I were 
at the station something might be done. 
Just as I got there a train came in, and 
I heard the porter call out ‘ London 
express.’ I thought—no! I did not 
think at all—I just ran up to a carriage 
and took a seat, and the door banged 
and away we went. The porter came 
and asked for my ticket, and I had a 
great deal of trouble to convince him 
that I had only really come from here, 
and not all the way. There was an old 
lady in the carriage, and she told him 
that it was quite true, for she had seen 
me come in. When we went off again, 
she looked at me very hard, and said, 

‘ Are you in trouble, dear ? ’ and I said, 

‘ Yes I am, but oh, please don’t talk to 
me ! Do please leave me alone ! ’ for I 
had begun to realise what I had done, 
and that I couldn’t be back for hours 
and hours, and that you would all be so 
anxious and unhappy. I think I was 
as miserable as you were when I sent off 
that telegram. I posted the parcel in 
London, and went and sat in the waiting- 
room. I had an hour and a half to 
wait, and I was wretched, and nervous, 
and horribly hungry. I had no money 
left but a few coppers, and I was afraid 
to spend them and have nothing left. 

It seerned like a whole day, but at last 
the train came in, and I saw a dear old 
gentleman with white hair standing on 
the platform. I took a fancy to his 
appearance, so I walked up to him, and 
bowed and said, ‘ Excuse me, sir, I 
find myself in a dilemma! Will you 
allow me to travel in the same carriage 


as yourself ’ He was most agreeable. 
He had travelled all over the world, and 
talked in the most interesting fashion, 
but I could not listen to his conversation. 
I was too unhappy. Then we arrived, 
and Mr. Asplin called me ‘M—M— 
Mariquita!’ and w—wouldn’t let you 
kiss me-” 

Her voice broke helplessly this time, 
and she stood silent, with quivering lip 
while sighs and sobs of sympathy echoed 
from every side. Mrs. Asplin cast a 
glance at her husband, half defiant, half 
appealing, met a smile of assent, and 
rushed impetuously to Peggy’s side. 

“My darling! I’ll kiss you now. 
You see we knew nothing of your 
trouble, dear, and we were so very, very 
anxious. Mr. Asplin is not angry with you 
any longer, are you, Austin ? You know 
now that she had no intention of grieving 
us, and that she is truly sorry - ” 

“ I never thought—I never thought — ” 
sobbed Peggy; and the Vicar gave a 
slow, kindly smile. 

“ Ah, Peggy, that is just what I com¬ 
plain about. You don’t think, dear, and 
that causes all the trouble. No, I am 
not angry any longer. I realise that the 
circumstances were peculiar, and that 
your distress was naturally very great. 
At the same time, it was a most mad 
and foolish thing for a girl of your age 
to rush off by rail, alone, and at night¬ 
time, to a place like London. You say 
that you had only a few coppers left in 
your purse. Now suppose there had 
been no train back to-night, what would 
you have done ? It does not bear think¬ 
ing of, my dear, or that you should have 
waited alone in the station for so long, 
or thrown yourself on strangers for pro¬ 
tection. What would your parents have 
said to such an escapade ? ” 

sighed, and cast down her eyes. 

“ I think they would have been cross 
too. I am sure they would have been 
anxious, but I know they would forgive 
me when I was sorry, and promised that 
I really and truly would try to be better 
and more thoughtful! They would say, 
‘Peggy, dear, you have been suffi¬ 
ciently punished! Consider yourself 
absolved! . . ” 

The Vicar’s lips twitched, and a 
twinkle came into his eye. “Well, 
then, I will say the same ! I am sure 
you have regretted your hastiness by this 
time, and it will be a lesson to you in the 
future. For Arthur’s sake, as well as 
your own, we will say no more on the 
subject. It would be a pity if his visit 
were spoiled. Just one thing, Peggy, to 
show you that, after all, grown-up 
people are wiser than young ones, and 
that it is just as well to refer to them 
now and then, in matters of difficulty ! 
Has it ever occurred to you that the 
mail went up to London by the very 
train in which you yourself travelled, 
and that by giving your parcel to the 
guard it could still have been put in the 
bag ? Did not that thought never occur 
to your wise little brain ? ” 

Peggy made a gesture as of one 
heaping dust and ashes on her head. 
“I never did,” she said, “not for a 
single moment! And I thought I was so 
clever ! I am covered with confusion ! ” 
( 7 b he continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 

‘ AVliat a tiling friendship is, world without 
end ! ”— Brownins^. 


Yes, Linnsea March was the dunce of the 
school. She was neither pretty nor attractive, 
nor did she seem to wish to be either. 
Nobody understood Linnsea. She made 
friends with no one, and no one made friends 
with her. Even the teachers said she was a 
girl nothing could be done with, and concluded 
to leave her alone. 

One new governess, Miss Golding, had 
brought a look of interest to the girl’s face 
over a story of Indian life, and had determined 
to follow np her advantage and make friends 
with this solitary pupil; but her next advance 
had been met with such decided coldness that 
Miss Golding went over to the opinion of the 
other teachers, that “it was best to leave 
Linnaea March alone.” 

The truth of the matter was that Linnoea 
had overheard a remark from the lips of the 
wit of the school—“ Golding is trying to 
cultivate the March hare. Don’t you wish 
she may succeed ? ” This name had been 
given her by the same girl, Marion Edwards, 
very soon after she came to school. Marion 
was not a girl who actually meant to be 
unkind, but she had a ready tongue, and, 
when she saw a chance to make a witty 
remark, did not trouble herself to consider 
anyone’s feelings. 

How cruel schoolgirls are to each other 
without knowing it! And these were not 
hard-hearted girls—some of them developed 
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into the very sweetest and best of women. 
Had they known or thought what a lonely 
life Linnaea had had, they might have taken 
more trouble to approach her; but it was the 
fashion of the school to shun her, and she 
certainly gave no one any encouragement to 
do otherwise. 

No one came into Linnaea’s cubicle to 
discuss some little bit of gossip before going 
to bed; no one gave a playful tap on the 
wooden partition, which divided her room 
from the next, as was done to everyone else 
now and then. Friends kissed each other 
when they met in the morning; no one 
dreamed of kissing Linnaea, unless it was the 
governesses, who did it to all as a matter of 
form. 

Did she miss it, do you ask ? 

She said vehemently to herself over and 
over again that she did not — she loved none 
of them, and wanted nobody’s love. Nobody 
knew it, nobody suspected it, but — ah, what 
a wealth of love lay dormant in that lonely 
heart! — what a hungering after affection that 
seemed doomed to be for ever denied ! 

She nursed and fostered an intense love for 
the mother she had never seen, unless in 
babyhood. She had been born in India, 
where her parents still were, and her mother 
had been so ill for a long time after the birth 
that it had been deemed wise to send the 
delicate baby of eighteen months home to 
England to be brought up by a maiden aunt, 
as, in any case, she must very soon, like all 
Anglo-Indian children, leave the trying climate. 
Thus Linnsea could not remember the face of 
her mother, but she cherished a photograph 
of her, and her letters were the bright spots in 
an otherwise colourless life. 

Miss March had no love for the child 
committed to her care, and made no pretence 
of any. Her comfort and training were 
strictly looked after — no suspicion of neglect 


could be breathed—but the love which is 
necessary to the happiness of a child’s life was 
a-wan ting. 

“ Such a very unattractive child! ” Miss 
March described her to her acquaintances, 
even at times in the presence of the little girl, 
so that she grew up with the idea firmly 
rooted in her mind that she was plain, stupid, 
and that no one cared for her. Companions 
she had none—in fact, was not allowed to 
have—for her aunt could not tolerate any 
noise or disorder in her well-regulated house. 
Mrs. Sedley, the Rector’s wife, had invited 
the solitary child to come and have a romp 
with her lively boys and girls; but the 
invitation had been refused, because Miss 
March could not think of having them at her 
house in return. 

Mrs. Sedley’s motherly heart was glad 
when she heard it had been decided that 
Linnaea should go to a boarding school. 
“ She will have companions now, ]Door child ; 
and lead a much brighter life than she has 
led here.” But the life she led now was little 
if any brighter than the other had been. 

The first morning after lier arrival in school 
Linnaea was introduced to her companions by 
Miss Elder, the principal. 

“ This is a new companion for you—Linnaea 
March. I hope you will all be friendly to her 
as she is a stranger yet.” 

Plainly dressed to severity, her face more 
forbidding than usual from the fact that she 
felt shy but would not show it, Linnaea sat on 
a chair near the door, and the other girls did 
their duty by staring at her unmercifully. 

One governess was in the room and, unfor¬ 
tunately, not a very judicious one. After a 
few minutes had passed, she looked over at 
the newcomer and said— 

“ Now, little girl, don’t look so sulky. You 
must put on a nice pleasant face, so that your 
companions will like you.” 
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It was an unhappy remark. Some 01 the 
more forward girls tittered, and the forlorn, 
lonely child felt even more isolated and 
friendless than she had felt in her aunt’s 
house. 

“ Come away over here,” said the governess 
again, “and tell us how old you are and where 
you come from.” 

“ From the Ark, I should guess ! ” whispered 
one girl, who was supposed to be witty by 
some—herself in particular. 

Linnoea was forthwith subjected to a string 
of small questions, which she answered mostly 
in monosyllables. The whispered remark had 
been overheard by the sensitive child, and her 
heai t had begun to harden towards girls and 
governess alike. 

Some of the pupils made advances at first, 
but Linnaea met them all with a suspicion and 
distrust that chilled and disappointed. There¬ 
fore, incredible as it may seem, at the age of 
sixteen, and after seven years at Meldon Hall, 
Linnaea March was utterly without a friend in 
the school. 


manners and set her down—as all the others 
had done—as hopelessly unattractive. She 
therefore slipped quietly away to her room. 

“ Oh, I do wish INIiss Elder would bring 
her ill to-night! ” said one; and, as if in 
response to her wish, the door opened and the 
princijial entered, followed by the new girl. 

“This is Miss Gwendoline Rivers,” said 
Miss Elder, introducing a few of the girls who 
were nearest her by name. “ I shall leave 
her with you for twenty minutes, but after 
that she must go to bed, as she has come a 
long way to-day.” 

Shyness was not one of the new pupil’s 
failings, and she asked more questions than 
she answered. .Soon she had found out all 
the rules and regulations of the school, and 
had taken mental note of a few of the 
characters around her. Report had been 
correct as far as her beauty and wealth were 
concerned—her connection with the earl was 
a little more remote—she was indeed a lovely 
girl. Her dark eyes were large and lustrous, 
and her fiice had an almost southern richness 
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“ And was her grandfather really an carl } ” 

“ And shall we have to call her Lady 
Gwendoline when we speak to her } ” 

“ I wonder what she is like; I am dying to 
see her! ” 

“ She is coming tu-night; but perhaps Miss 
Elder won’t trot her out until to-morrow.” 

AVhat an excited hubbub was going on in 
Meldon Hall schoolroom. The girls had 
been told that a new pupil would arrive that 
night. This alone, in mid-term, would have 
been enough to arouse some interest, but 
when it got abroad by some means or another 
that the importation was a beauty, an heiress, 
and related to an earl, their excitement 
knew no bounds. 

Marion Edwards, perched on the back of 
a chair, gave out what she had heard, and a 
little more, to an admiring audience who 
took IMarion’s words for vastly more than 
they were worth. In every school there are one 
or two leading spirits, and Meldon Hall had 
at present two leaders—Marion Edwards and 
Edith Barclay. Edith was the clever, 
studious girl of the school, and amongst those 
who were inclined to be industrious ; she was 
looked up to with great reverence. Marion 
was handsome, rich, and had an a]Dtitude for 
making witty remarks, which made her at once 
admired and feared by her “ set.” The two 
leaders were quite friendly; they were in no 
wise rivals of each other, being altogether 
different in disposition and aims. Edith loved 
study for study’s sake, and had secret thoughts 
of entering a profession. IMarion cared 
nothing for her lessons, but easily managed 
to get along in a superficial way; she was an 
only daughter and rich, and was looking 
forward to entering society after she left 
school. Marion’s feelings were divided be¬ 
tween pleasure at the prospect of knowing a 
girl whose grandfather was an carl, and a 
secret fear that this rich beauty might want to 
queen it even over her, and that her set might 
forsake her for the greater light. 

The only one who was really indifferent to 
the new arrival was Liiincea. She had had 
her times of hidden excitement over an 
expected newcomer, and vague longings that 
she might be “ nice,” but these feelings were 
over and done with long ago. Successive 
disaj^pointments had embittered her, and now 
it was a matter of little moment to her who 
came and went. This night she had a slight 
headache and felt tired of her schoolfellows’ 
chatter and not inclined to face the introduc¬ 
tion of a new girl, proud and haughty, who 
would doubtless criticise her looks and 
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of colouring. Her appearance was aristocratic 
to a degree, and her clothes were expensive 
and in the best of taste. 

“ Are you all here 't ” she said by-and-by, 
looking round on the group. 

“ All except two. Alice Melrose is in bed 
with neuralgia, and Linncea IMaich has retired 
for the night.” 

“ And, pray, why has Linneea ^larch retired 
for the night } Had she not the curiosity 
to wait up and see the newest thing in girls i 
I suppose she knew I should arrive to-night, 
as you all did, and I know you were all 
dying for me to put in an appearance so 
that you might deluge me with ejuestions. 
But I think I have got more out of 5-011 
than 5'ou have out of me. I find the only 
way to avoid too many cpiestions is to ask 
a great many 5-ourself. Tell me about Miss 
jMarch, please ; I am quite excited. What 
an outlandish name, too } She is altogether 
very mysterious ! ” 

“ There is not much to tell about Linnasa 
March, as 5-011 will soon know. You will find 
the best way is to leave her alone, for, as sure 
as fate, she will not trouble herself about you, 
any more than she has about the rest of us.” 


“ But that is j^recisely what I never do ! I 
never allow anyone to be indifierent to me; 
they may hate me, if they please, but they 
shall not be indifferent! ” 

“ You don’t know Linnoea. I don’t believe 
she knows what love and hate are—love, at 
least; she might manage to hate you, 
perhaps! ” 

“ 1 shall make her love me then ! ” 

The gills laughed. There was something 
very fresh and original about this young lady 
who sj 3 oke as if the world and anything in 
it were hers for the asking. It was easily 
seen she had not been denied much during 
her life, and most of them . felt very much 
inclined to carry on the sjDoiling process if 
only they might be termed friends of this 
beautiful and determined young woman ; for 
if there is anything young people worship, it 
is determination. But to talk of making 
Linmea March love her was a little too absurd. 

“ How long is it since this unimpressionable 
young lady left the company She won’t be 
in bed yet, will she ? One of you go up to 
her room and tell her the new girl wants to 
see her, and bring her down.” 

Really, this was most ridiculous! Who 
was to go and give this extraordinary message 
to Liimnea jSIarch } As if to-morrow were 
not soon enough to see her! Whoever went 
would not get a very great reception. 

“ Has she a chum here } ” 

“ She has no chum at all.” 

“ Then do you go! ” said the imperious 
Miss Rivers, pointing to a pleasant-looking 
girl beside her. “Listen to me,” said 
Gwendoline, Avhen the messenger had de- 
]3arted ; “ I mean to make this Linnaea March 
like me ; in fact, I mean to make her fall over 
head and ears in love with me, and none of you 
must say a word to influence her in any way. 
I have never yet made up my mind to do a 
thing that I have not done, and I shall show 
5-0U that I can do this.” 

The excitement of the school was aroused, 
and the girls awaited with great interest the 
development of the comedy to be enacted in 
their midst. Would it be a comedy or a 
tragedy } If, as she boasted, Gwendoline 
B.ivers were able to awaken the love which 
lay dormant in that sensitive heart, woe to 
Linnsea if she should discover the motive 
which had called it forth; it would run a 
chance of souring her whole after life. 

After a few minutes the door opened and 
the messenger returned, accompanied by 
Linnaja. 

“ Now, 5-0U know, I don’t think it was nice 
of 5-0U to go of! to bed without waiting to see 
me! ” said Gwendoline, advancing towards 
her with a smile and holding out her hand. 
Linmea’s sensitive face flushed. 

“ I am sorry if I appeared rude,” she said ; 
“ I did not think of it.” 

“You will ’oe forgiven this time; but”— 
looking serious—“I hope 5*011 have not a 
headache ; if so, I shall be sorry I brought you 
down.” 

“ Oh, no, thank you ! I am quite well. I 
often go up earlier than the others.” 

“Well, I sha’n’t keep you down long, for 
I am going to bed myself. I shall go up with 
you now and try if I can find my cubicle 
again.” 

Calling good-night to the others, Gwen¬ 
doline slipped her arm through LiniiDea’s, and 
the two walked away in the direction of the 
stairs. 

“ How strange it is, coming in amongst a 
lot of girls one has never seen before! It is 
fortunate for me I am not shy, else, I suppose, 
I should feel dreadfull5" put out. How long 
have you been here } ” 

“ vSeven years.” 

“ Seven years! Such a long time to be 
away from home ! ” 

“ My father and mother are out in India. 
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I shall go there when I am finished with 
school.” 

“Oh, how splendid! I should love to go 
to India. I have a brother who went out last 
year, and when I leave school I mean to pay 
him a visit. Perhaps we may happen to go 
together. Wouldn’t that be nice.? Is this 
your cubicle ? Horrid, bare places, aren’t 
tliey ? I was warned about it and brought 
some pictures and things with me; but I 
sha’n’t unpack them to-night—I am too 
sleepy. Shall we say good-night, then ? I 
somehow think we shall be friends.” 

Gwendoline, as she spoke, leant over and 


kissed Linngea on the cheek, then ran away to 
lind her bedroom. 

“Funny, quiet little thing!” said Gwen¬ 
doline as she went. “ I wonder if I shall 
make good my words ? She seemed almost 
workable to-night. I was prepared to brave 
a few snubs to begin wdth.” 

And what about Liimeea ? She did not 
begin to undress at once as usual. Why was 
she so excited to-night ? Something had 
come over her, and it was nothing more nor 
less than a subtle magnetism towards this 
beautiful girl who had taken more notice of 
her than of any of the others—who had kissed 


her when she bade her good-night. Why 
had she felt so wooden and stupid ? Why 
had she not returned the kiss ? What must 
this girl think of her ? 

She was in bed at last, but could not sleep. 
She seemed to feel the kiss on her cheek and 
hear the voice saying they might be friends. 
By-and-by, when sleep came, she dreamt that 
her father and mother had come to school to 
take her home—the time she had looked 
forward to through all the seven years—and 
she told them she wanted to stay another year 
because Gwendoline had come. 

(To he contimied.) 


THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH : AUNT OF THE QUEEN* 


HEletters of a favourite 
daughter of George 
III., and an aunt of 
the Queen, whose life 
extended throngh 
the eventful period 
1770-1840, make a 
book of great inte¬ 
rest and permanent 
value. The period 
referred to takes in 
some of the more momentous events in modern 
history—the loss of the American colonies, the 
h'rench Revolution, the battle of Waterloo, 
and the fall of Napoleon—as well as various 
important parliamentary movements at home. 
Letter-writing is now’ generally supposed to be 
a lost art; but the Princess Elizabeth, as one 
who “ ever remained an Englishwoman to the 
backbone,” wrote letters of the genuine old- 
time order to her confidante. She imposed 
wholesome restraint on herself in days when 
party spirit was more violent than we can 
realise; but being in fullest accord wdth her 
father, who aimed at personal government, her 
sympathy was rather for the cause of “ Church 
and King than for that of reform and progress.” 
The Princess did not deal in scandal, however, 
she was not a politician, and in other respects 
she showed a delicacy of language not common 
in those times. 

In reference to his heroine, ;Mr. Yorke says 
that “ the familiarity of her style brings us 
all the closer to her, and the more familiar it 
is the more intimate becomes our friendship 
for her. Sometimes it is the case that where 
the style is most imperfect, there most 
a|-)pear the individuality and originality of the 
Piincess, and her portrait drawn by herself 
must be of more value and interest to us than 
any accuracy or polish of diction.” The 
Princess also loved her friends, and this led 
her to write to them con amore^ so that, as we 
read, “ a whiff of old times is breathed upon 
us.” She was in the best sense a woman of 
her own times, one who inherited her father’s 
good qualities ; and during the ailments of 
youth she proved her good constitution by 
surviving the medical treatment of the day. 
A girl of fifteen in these days may still be liable 
to congestion of the lungs, but what would she 
now say to being bled five times in forty-eight 
hours, to having to take “emetics every other 
day,” and to having her “ backbones rubbed 
with musk .? ” In other respects the Princess 
seems to have been subjected to very old- 
fishioned treatment. Even at the age of 
twenty-six she was not allowed to read a book 
which her mother had not previously examined. 


• Letters 0/ Princess Elizabeth of Entrland, 
•l.iughter of George III., and Landgravine of Hesse- 
Momburg. Written for the most part to Miss 
I.ouisa Swinburne. Edited by Philip Ch. Yorke, 
M.A., with portraits. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
1898. ’ 


Nor does she aj^pear to have po.ssessed an 
income of her own until she was forty-two 
years old. The Princess was six years older 
when she married Frederick VI. of Hesse- 
Homburg. 

The attention which the Princess extended 
to certain of her chosen friends, appears to 
liave been quite extraordinary. Thus, Lady 
Llarcourt, wife of the second Earl, says: 
“ Once, when I was ill and confined to the 
house for six weeks, I received from her in 
that time 143 letters.” The crosses of life, 
its joys and sorrows, with adventures which 
vividly show bow difierent those times were 
from our own, all in turn come in for a share 
of attention. The journey between Windsor 
and Weymouth was then a familiar one, and 
it was possible even for Royalty to meet with 
rough adventures on the road. On October, 
3, 1792, the Princess writes : “Anything so 
disgusting as the breakfast at Woodgate’s 
Inn, on the way from Weymouth, I thank 
God I never saw before and never wish to see 
again. Bad butter, tea, coffee, bread, etc.; 
nothing to eat but boiled eggs, which were so 
hard that I could not eat them. .So I returned 
to the carriage just as I got out—starved.” 
Anxieties connected with public affairs and the 
wars gave far more serious trouble, however. 
The brothers of the Princess, the Duke of 
York, an I the father of the present Duke of 
Cambridge, were with the army on the 
Continent in the .summer of 1793, and when 
news came that the heroes were “ within 
sixty yards of Valencienne,” their sister 
turned sick at thought of the peril; but the 
Queen, their mother, showed “ such an 
uncommon share of fortitude,” that she would 
not even speak about it. Still more alarming 
was the King’s being attacked by the mob 
when on his way to open Parliament. A 
bullet even entered the royal carriage, the 
street crowd following “ in an insolent manner, 
moaning and screaming.” In julvate the 
Queen cried over that adventure; “ but I, 
who naturally cry a great deal, scarcely shed a 
tear,” remarks Elizabeth. “It was indeed 
very horrid,” she adds ; “ and my poor ears, I 
believe, will never get the better of the groans 
I heard on the Thursday in the Park, and my 
eyes of the sight of that mob! ” A plot to 
murder the King, and to attack the Tower, 
the Bank and the prisons, and on account of 
which Colonel Despard and six others were 
executed, followed in 1801. In May, 1810, 
the Duke of Cumberland was attacked while 
in bed by a servant. “My brother, by all 
accounts, has been mercifully preserved by the 
interference of a wise and good Providence, 
but sadly wounded,” remarks the Princess ; 
and then .she adds, “ We live in such a state 
of constant anxiety, that upon my word when 
I rise in the morning I feel, ‘What will 
happen before night.? ’ ” 

Things happened beyond what were looked 


for, so hard and troublous were the times; 
but the heaviest trials of the Royal family 
culminated in the blindness and insanity of 
the King and in the death of the Princess 
Charlotte in November, 1817. As regarded 
the old monarch, the distress occa.sioned by 
his condition was for others rather than for 
himself; personally, his bodily health was 
good, he was happy in his mind, and found 
something wherewith to amuse himself through 
each day. 

There is one letter relating to the death 
of the Princess Charlotte which aflbrds us a 
vivid glimpse into the inner circle of the Royal 
family in November, 1817— 

“ Just after we had set down to dinner 
at six, Gen. Taylor was asked out; our hearts 
misgave us; he sent out for Lady Ilchester, 
which gave us a moment for to be sure 
that something dreadful had happened : the 
moment he came in my mother said, ‘ I am 
sure it is all over,’ and he desired her to go 
upstairs. You may conceive that the Lottot, 
sorrow, and misery was far beyond show, for 
it struck the heart, and no tear would fall 
after such a dreadful shock. . . It is indeed 
most tremendous, but it is the Lord’s doing, 
and we must with great humility bow, and 
kiss the rod, and remember that the I.ord 
giveth and the Lord taketh away, and that all 
that proceeds from that hand is right; and 
that He does all things for the best.” 

ThL faith in God was as characteristic of 
the King as it was of this favourite daughter. 
It is true that at the time of Princess Char¬ 
lotte’s death George HI. knew nothing of the 
crushing sorrow which had come upon the 
Royal family; but the King had very re¬ 
markable lucicl inteiwals in his insanity when 
his Christian fervour never failed to find 
expression. It had been so before his intellect 
had become finally clouded, however. 

At that crisis of danger from the mob 
already referred to, the King sought to calm 
the feelings of excited peers, when about to 
step into his carriage after opening Parliament, 
by saying— 

“Well, my lords, one person is proposing 
this, and another is supposing that, forgetting 
that there is One above us all Who is disposing 
of everything, on Whom alone we depend.” 

After her marriage in 1818, the Princess 
was thoroughly happy with her husband, the 
Landgrave Frederick VI. of Homburg. Some 
^yould ridicule the state and ceremonial of the 
little court as being a mimicry of the Royal 
magnificence of greater nations; but it was 
picturesque, full of interest, and probably 
gave far more satisfaction or enjoyment than 
courtiers found either at London or Paris. 
At all events, while she remained thoroughly 
English, and never even quite conquered the 
German language, the Princess would speak 
of her own “dear little Homburg” in the 
language of genuine affection. After the 
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death of the Landgrave, who expired April 
2, 1829, through influenza affecting an old 
wound received in the wars, she refers to the 
palace as “My own dear home, once the 
happiest of happy homes.” 

Certain fashionable people in London made 
it their business to ridicule the Landgrave ; 
but all impartial readers will see that his 
character was superior to that of his 
detractors. 

The Princess lived for about twenty-two 
years after her marriage, and during half that 
period she was a widow. In some respects, 
to the English reader, this was the more 
interesting period of a quietly interesting life. 
Home life afforded genuine pleasure, and 
while there may have been no pretentious 
magnificence, gardens, pictures and books 
afforded tasteful recreation, though the poor 
were not forgotten. The Princess even lent 
books to such friends as could be trusted with 
them. 

“If you wish to take any home, I shall be 
happy to lend them, knowing you to be 
careful,” she writes to Miss Swinburne. “I 
have been obliged to give it up here, for if 
you could have seen some that were returned 
to me you would have been disgusted ; I was 
quite provoked.” 

Unhappily, the ill-usage of books is not 
confined to Germany. On many matters 
strong common-sense opinions are expressed. 
She does not accept exaggerated local gossip ; 
and though she never had measles, she says, 
“ I have no fears, I trust in God, and don’t 
let myself think about catching anything, 
otherwise I should be miserable.” 


He Threw Aavay the Stone. 

The haughty favourite of an oriental 
monarch once in the public street tlirew a 
stone at a poor dervish or priest. 

The dervish did not dare to throw it back 
at the man who had assaulted him, for he 
knew the favourite was very pou'erful. So he 
picked up the stone and put it carefully in his 
])ocket, saying to himself: “ The time for 
revenge will come by-and-by, and then I will 
repay him for it.” 

Not long afterwards this same dervish, in 
walking through the city, saw a great crowd 
coming towards him. He hastened to see 
what was the matter, and found to his astonish¬ 
ment that his enemy, the favourite who had 
fallen into disgrace with the king, was being 
paraded through the principal streets on a 
camel, exposed to the jests and insults of the 
populace. 

The dervish, seeing all this, hastily grasped 
the stone which he canied in his pocket. 
“ The time,” he said, “has now come for my 
revenge, I will repay him for his insulting 
conduct.” 

But after considering a moment he threw 
the stone away, saying : “ The time for revenge 
never comes, for if our enemy is powerful, 
revenge is dangerous as well as foolish ; and if 
he is weak and wretched, then revenge is worse 
than foolish, it is mean and cruel. And in all 
cases it is wicked and forbidden.” 

When Things go Wrong. 

What’s the use of wooing trouble. 

And of nursing every sorrow } 

Though to-day is black as Egypt, 

There’s another day to-monow. 

Lightly treat each hour’s distresses— 

Sing a song for gloom to borrow; 

Mirth and cheer can chase all phantoms— 
There’s another day to-morrow. 


AVe have glimpses of Brighton as it was 
sixty or seventy years ago, when the reigning 
sovereign had a palace there. 

“ It appears as if it was a petty London, 
and all the fine ladies come down in parties to 
enjoy a few days of the sea and back again in 
no time,” mites the Princess in December, 
1832. 

There was a great procession to celebrate 
the town being made into a parliamentary 
borough by the Reform Bill of 1832; but 
“ why they would not turn it at once into a 
marine city or town, I cannot think. It was 
large enough when I was there and now much 
increased.” 

Early in 1835 we find the Princess at the 
Pavilion on a visit to her brother AVilliam IV. 

“ I generally drive out with my brother,” 
she writes. “ He goes out, and stays out till 
the lamps are well lighted, when we come in; 
to-day the dear Queen is gone with him, so 
I may remain quiet.” 

Political feeling still ran high, but Princess 
Elizabeth confessed to hating politics. “ I 
had rather talk of winter potatoes, though a 
very mealy subject.” 

In 1833, being over sixty, she realised that 
she was growing old. 

“ I am still from all accounts a fine old 
lady,” she remarks. “ My looking-glass tells 
me at times rather tall, and I say to you with 
truth that no one enjoys more their old age 
than me, and am convinced that I have been 
a much happier being since the spring and 
summer of life are over—so many things I do 
and can do without bearing anything un- 
jfleasant.” .She was aide even to wear a 


VARIETIES. 

AVhy They Hanged the Dogs. 

On one of the early visits to Scotland of 
Sir Edwin Landseer, the famous animal 
painter, he stopped at a village and took a 
great deal of notice of the do^, jotting down 
rapid sketches of them on a bit of paper. 

Next day, on resuming his journey, he was 
horrified to find dogs suspended from trees 
in all directions, or drowned in the river with 
stones round their necks. 

Pie stopped a weeping urchin who was 
hurrying oft' with a pet pup in his arms, and 
learned to his dismay that he was supposed to 
he an excise officer, who was taking note of 
all the dogs he saw in order to prosecute the 
owners for unpaid taxes. 

Charity as it ought to be. —If our 
mercy to the poor is to be true mercy, it must 
never be careless giving, dictated by mere 
sentimental impulse. Sentiment may be 
nobler than insensibility, but it often does 
more harm. The Samaritan would have been 
no good example for us if he had passed on 
with an easy conscience after administering 
the two pence and had omitted to consider 
whether the special needs of the case did not 
also require oil and wine. 

The Average AVoman. —AA^e have been 
favoured with this definition of the average 
woman :—She is lovable but limited, for on the 
north side she is bounded by servants ; on the 
south by children; on the east by her ailments, 
and on the west by her clothes. 

Take a Right View of Life. —It is a 
sad thing to begin life with low conceptions of 
it. It may not be possible for a girl to 
measure life, but it is possible for her to say, 
“ I am resolved to put life to its noblest and 
best use.” 


winter tippet which her sister Augusta pre¬ 
sented. “ I look like a bear in it; but 
what signifies looks when health is in 
question ? ” 

As time passed, Elizabeth had other re¬ 
minders that she was growing old. 

“ I blush to think how often I am late of a 
morning, which is not like me, but my poor 
legs require time,” she writes in November, 
1833. “First I read my serious readings, 
then write, and do what business I must do, 
and of late I have had a good deal of what I 
call parish business, settling work for the 
poor and trying to content them if possible.” 
She seems to have cultivated her mind in a 
wholesome way without harbouring any foolish 
ambitions. “ I have taught myself to see 
everything with pleasure and without envy,” 
she remarks, and added later, “ AVithout 
religion there can be no peace, no order, no 
blessing.” 

The Princess was struck with the excess of 
luxury in England in 1836. “More jewels 
and more extravagance than ever.” 

It was then that she saw the last of her 
brother AA^illiam IV., whose death in the 
following year she sincerely deplored. Eliza¬ 
beth thus survived to see the opening of the 
present reign; but she belonged too much 
to a former age and to a different order of 
things to have much sympathy with the new 
and more promising outlook of the A^ictorian 
era. 

The memorial volume which Mr. Yorke 
has so well edited is of considerable interest 
and of permanent value. 

G. PI. P. 


Triple Acrostjc I. 

In yonder bower, one glorious Alay, 

Three lovely sisters grew ; 

in imperial bright array 
Of richest purple hue ; 

who conceal’d her drooping head 
Amid her foliage green; 

And with fragrant petals spread. 

Our beauteous Summer-Queen. 

1. AALister of time, of mind, of health. 

This useless creature see: 

Yet once, in print, he gather’d wealth 
And greatly sought was he. 

2. From the north-east adventurers came 

And built this City fair; 

They call’d it by the river’s name 
And yet—no river’s there ! 

3. A monster was to be destroy’d, 

A hero claim’d the feat; 

Alas ! the means that he employ’d 
AVere sadly incomplete. 

Aly ready help he needs would ask, 
AVhich I was prompt to give. 

Or else he must forego his task 
And let the creature live : 

AVhile he, with heavy axe in hand. 
Struck oft' each slimy head, 

I tear’d the wound with flaming brand 
And laid the monster dead. 

4. ’Tis sometimes good, and sometimes bad, 

And sometimes none at all ; 

This in his belt the Roman had. 
Sharp-pointed, bright, and small. 

For centuries it fix’d remain’d. 

And might have kept so still 
But that a Pontiff pow’r obtain’d 
To change it at his will. 

XlMENA. 
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1 AM gradually learning to esti¬ 
mate rightly the responsibility 
of having a jackdaw loose upon 
the premises. 

There is really no way of 
circumventing Jack’s craftiness 
except by keeping him 
shut up all day in an outdoor 
aviary. I feel sorry to be driven 
to this course, and would far 
rather let him roam where he 
pleases ; but his mischievous 
pranks have become unendurable. 

I thought to-day I had made a 
great discovery, and that by plac¬ 
ing a large stuped ilamingo at the 
open French window I should 
effectually frighten the jackdaw 
from entering. 

I found him in the drawing¬ 
room on my writing-table busy 
about some evil deed, so I held 
up the great stuffed bird, at which Jack 
cast one horrified glance and then fled pre¬ 
cipitately out at the window as if his last 
hour had come Now, I thought, by placing 
the flamingo near the window, I could leave 
the room with an easy mind. Vain hope ! I 
came back after a few minutes and found the 
impertinent jackdaw hopping about as happy 
as a king. He had pulled to pieces a rare 
foreign insect I had just been setting on a 
piece of cork. He had overturned all the 
small curios he could find, had pulled all the 
pins out of a pin-cushion, and, worst of all, he 
had opened a Mudie book and torn its map 
and pages to ribbons. That book will have to 
become my property and remain a monument 
of Jack’s misplaced energy. 

It was humiliating to think how he must 
have chuckled at my flamingo. He had seen 
through the device at once and had no idea of 
submitting to be scared away by such a bogie. 

During the winter months we do not often 
have weather which will admit of open 
windows, so Jack exercised his talent for 
mischief out of doors by hiding the padlock 
of the aviary, pulling up flower labels, and 
drawing nails out of the walls. In these 
varied occupations he managed to spend his 
hours of idleness. 

As a rare treat he was sometimes allowed 


MISCHIEVOUS JACK, 

to bask on the fender before the fire, and, 
charmed by the delicious warmth, he would 
assume the various attitudes shown in the 
illustration. His wings and tail expanded, his 
head on one side and beak wide open, he looked 
like a dying bird, but w’e knew’ that in reality 
he w’as in a state of ecstasy. 

When next summer arrived Jack w^as again 
kept in the aviaiy, and I am sorry to have to 
reveal a veiy dark page in his moral character. 
He W’as usually contcut with raw'' meat and 
sopped bread; " but, alas, he much preferred 
to catch his own dinner! And when, attracted 
by his food, innocent little robins, chaffinches, 
and sparrow's found their way into his domain, 
I grieve to record the dreadful fact 
that none came out alive ! Jack 
feasted on their small bodies, and 
left only a little bunch of 
feathers to show' w'hat he 
had been doing. 

I have said 

igh 


One day in the height of summer Jack w’as 
perfectly electrified by a visit from six lively 
young magpies. The aviary door happened 
to be open, and these birds came hopping in 
with their usual free and easy manner, chatter¬ 
ing to each other and coolly abstracting any 
morsels of food which suited their taste. At 
first Jack tried to drive out these audacious 
visitors, but they ignored him altogether and 
at last he had to stand aside and w'atch their 
depredations, a very discomfited and astonished 
bird. The magpies came at intervals for several 
days in succession, and then I suppose they w'ent 
off' to the w'oods, for w'e saw' them no more. 

It is rather curious that the mating instinct 
has not led Jack into the bands of matrimony. 
I have seen several attractive specimens of his 
own kind making overtures to him, but he 
treats them all w’ith lofty disdain and elects to 
remain a bachelor. 

Perhaps next year he may yield to the 
fascinations of a w’ild mate, and settle happily 
somewhere in my w’oods. It w'ould be the 
best thing that could happen, only I 
fear w'e should all eagerly bid him 
good-bye w’ithout the addition of au 
revoir. 

Eliza Brightwkn. 



neither to be loved nor 
respected; but he is 
unquestionably clever, 
and evidently has his 
ow’ii thoughts and 
ideas. 

He will fly at one’s 
hand like a fury even 
when food is being 
given him ; but when 
his mood changes and 
he w’ishes to be ca¬ 
ressed, he picks up a 
twig or a dead leaf. 
This is a signal of 
peace, and w’hilst he 
continues to hold it in 
his bill he is quite safe, 
and may be stroked 
and petted. 
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NEW DRIED FRUITS. 


o s T o f m}' 
readers can 
recall, I 
fancy, the 
days when 
we had only 
prunes and 
Normandy 
ippins in 
the -way of 
dried fruits. 
The dried 
apricots, 
apples, and 
plums of the 
present day 
are very mo¬ 
dern and re¬ 
cent gifts to 
a grateful world. So recent are they indeed 
that the ignorance about them is very great; 
and, strange to say, the grocers who have them 
for sale have not been supj^lied as they should 
have been with small printed papers describing 
how to cook them. 

In using the term “dried fruits,” you will 
notice, I hope, that I am dealing with what 
may be called stewing fruits; for, though we 
stew, or can stew, raisins, figs, and even 
currants, I believe the lirst treatment of these 
fruits is not to cook them in that manner. 
Raisins and currants speak to us more dis¬ 
tinctly of our Christmas mince-pies and plum 
puddings, and of a regular dessert dish 
throughout the year in some houses, than of 
any other kind of cooking. 

The stewing of raisins was introduced, I 
believe, by vegetarians, and in this form with 
a llavouring of lemon-peel. They are not at 
all bad when added to a milk pudding or 
some blancmange. 

The stewing of dried hgs comes almost 
under the same description, and their chief 
objection lies in their extreme sweetness, 
which is a cause of quite unmerited and 
needless toothache at times. The best way 
of cooking figs will always be in the way of 
a fig pudding, which is an excellent though 
rich dish. 

Dried apples have always been a great 
household requisite in cold countries like 
Canada and the northern states of America, 
and I remember that the making of them 
constituted a very large part of the many 
winter preparations which used to be necessary 
when the country was less civilised than it is 
now, the fruit less plentiful, and the means 
of keeping it very imperfect. 

It was not always easy to guard against the 
frost, which penetrated the ground to a depth of 
four or even five feet when the winters were too 
snowless. On these occasions when the earth 
is left bare and without her warm coating of 
snow, the frost has been known to penetrate 
even six feet into the ground in exposed places. 
This fact is verified in cold countries like 
Canada in a very painful manner when graves 
have to be dug. So difficult is this that in 
large cities where there are many to dig a 
cemetery hall is built to contain the bodies of 
those who die in the winter, so that the frost 
may be out of the ground before the graves 
are dug. 

This will explain to you why in Canada all 
kinds of root crops and apples must be so 
carefully guarded from frost; and when the 
country was less settled, and even to-day in 
the less inhabited parts, the apples are still 
dried in a primitive manner. They are peeled 
generally by a small machine, then quartered 
and cored, and strung on long threads by 
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means of a coarse needle. Then they are 
dried, either near the stove or else in the sun ; 
but this last is not often possible, because of 
the lateness of the season. The apples thus 
dried are very good, but if cooked carelessly are 
ajDt to be rather tough. 

In Ital}' figs are dried in the sun by the 
peasantry. Each fig is cut open, but not 
divided, and carefully dried. Then, when 
dried, they are closed together so as to look 
like whole figs again, and strung one by one 
on the long flexible mulberry twigs. They 
are very good and are less sweet than the 
dried fig of commerce, as no sugar is added 
to them in drying. 

Last year I saw quantities of figs dried 
by the peasantry in this manner for sale in 
Sv/itzerland, where they appeared to be quite a 
novelty. I could not find out where they came 
from ; but I daresay from the Italian canton of 
Ticino, or, as the French call it, Tessin. This 
is, of course, warmer than its sister cantons 
on the northern side of the Alps. I have 
not seen these yet in England, but there have 
been some Californian dried figs that were 
very good for eating, and perhaps we shall 
see more of them in the future, as the market 
for them grows more assured. 

Dried figs are said by the scientists to 
contain nerve and muscle food, heat and 
waste, but to be bad for the liver. The same 
is said of dried prunes, but they afford the 
best and highest kind of nerve or brain food. 
They also supi)ly heat and v'aste; but they 
are not muscle feeding. 

All stone fruits are said to be injurious for 
people who suffer from the liver and should 
be used rather cautiously. 

Apples are thought a most valuable food in 
every way but one—they do not afford staying 
properties, but they supply the highest nerve 
and muscle food. 

If you be fond of almonds, you may like to 
know' that they aflbrd no heat, but give the 
highest brain, nerve, and muscle food. I 
hope this applies to the salted almonds w’hich 
are so popular. 

The process of drying is called “ desicca¬ 
tion ” or, usually in America, “evaporated.” 
The original desiccator is an apparatus much 
used in chemistry and pliysics and the w'ord 
comes from the Latin desicco, “ I dry up ”— 
meaning that the w’ater is evaporated out of 
the fruit or any substance to be dried. This 
idea w’as carried out into the drying up of the 
water and fruit juices for commercial purposes. 
An oven w’ith trays in it to hold the fruit is 
one of the forms of using heat, and in 
Lowti* California the heat of the sun is 
utilised for the drying of prunes. Some time 
ago there w'ere notices of the commencement 
of this industry and the importation of w'ork- 
people from the neighbourhood of Tours. 

The ordinary prunes sold in the shops are 
the fruit of the St. Julian plum, a common 
species which is grown eveiywhere in France 
for the purpose. The best French or dessert 
plums come from Provence, and the Califor¬ 
nian plums must be of the same variety as the 
Brignole plum. The latest competitor in the 
English market is Bosnia, and those which 
I have tried w’ere quite as good as the French 
plums. Under Austrian rule, Bosnia has 
developed w'onderfully, and the climate is a 
delightful one, w'ell suited to fruit growing. 

The best of all the French dried prunes 
come from Provence, the land of poetry and 
romance. They are made of the kinds of 
prunes called the Perdrigon hlanc^ and Violefte, 
and Prune d'Ast. The tw’o former come 
under one category and are called Pruneaux 


de Brignole^ from the place wdiere they are 
]:>repared, the small towm of Brignole, in 
Provence, a name I am sure you will have 
often seen on the boxes of prunes used for 
dessert. The common kinds of prunes are 
gathered by merely shaking the trees ; but 
those for preparing as French plums must be 
gathered in the morning, before the sun is up, 
by taking hold of the stalk without touching 
the fruit and laying each ]:>lum very gently on 
vine leaves in baskets. The latter must be 
filled without the plums being allow'ed to 
touch each other, and then they are carried to 
the fruit-room and exposed to the sun and 
air for three or four days, after wdiicli they 
become quite soft. The next process is to 
put them on trays into a spent oven and shut 
up quite closely for tw'enty-four hours. Then 
they are taken out, the oven is re-heated, and 
made rather Avarmer, and the plums are ])ut 
in again for the same time ; then they are 
taken out, carefully turned over, and the oven 
is heated to one-fourth hotter than it w’as 
before, and the plums are returned to it again 
for the third time, and after remaining the 
twenty-four hours, are taken out and left 
exposed till they become quite cold. Then 
comes the most curious part of the process, 
which, w'hen once explained to me, was a 
solution of an enigma over w'hich I had much 
wondered, namely, wdiy the stones of the good 
French plums are loose and unattached, while 
those of the common prune are so much more 
fixed in the fleshy substance of the fruit. This 
part of the process is called “rounding,” and 
is performed by turning the stones in the 
plums without breaking the skins, and the 
tw'o ends are then pressed betw'een the thumb 
and finger to flatten the fruit. Then they are 
once more laid on the sieves for drying and 
placed in a rather hot oven for one hour, the 
oven being closely shut. Lastly, they are put 
again into a cool oven, left for tw’enty-four 
hours, when the process is ended, and they 
are packed in bottles or boxes for sale and 
exportation. Now^ I have given this long 
account, taken from a recent authority, because 
I know my readers of the “G. O. P.” are 
w'orld-spread, and because this is the kind of 
process adopted with any kind of dried fruit; 
and an ordinary brick oven for bread-baking 
can be perfectly well used for doing it. All 
varieties of the plum can, I am told, be dried 
in this manner, some, of course, wdth better 
success than others. 

After the prunes come the kind w'hich, I 
daresay, most of my readers have seen in the 
grocers’ shops, namely, the crystal or dried 
yellow^ plums, wfliich are likewise said to be 
from California. They are so-called silver 
plums, and are yellow, not black, and 
W’ere first seen in 1897, I believe. They 
require soaking over-night in just enough 
W’ater to sw^ell them, and the next day should 
be ]mt into a prepared syrup, wffiich has had a 
little lemon peel boiled in it, and very slow’ly 
stew'ed, without breaking them. I find a w'ar 
rages about this question of soaking dried 
fruit over-night, as many people consider that 
long slow-' stewing is equally good, or better. 

Apricots are amongst the dried fruits that 
have been introduced within the last few 
years ; and although they may be a novelty to 
us, they have been used in the East in this 
way for centuries. The apricot grow’S well as 
a w’all fruit in England, and is interesting 
because it w’as brought here and first grow'ii 
in the gardens of Henry VIII. by his gardener, 
Wolfe, who was a Roman Catholic priest, 
and wdio brought it from Italy. Indeed, it 
was during the reign of this monarch, and the 
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subsequent Tudors, that horticulture began 
to make such progi*ess in England; and no 
politics made them forget the interests of their 
gardens, to which, as a family, they appear to 
have been much attached. 

The dried peach we have not yet seen, but 
it is much used in that way in New Jersey, 
Delaware, and in the Southern States; but 
probably canning has rendered drying need¬ 
less. Dried pears are also of ancient origin, 
and I find them excellent in the present day, 
though I consider they need careful doing. 
Any recipe for the stewing of winter pears 
will answer for dried ones; and they must 
be soaked over-night to ensure their being 
tender. It is well to remember that the less 
water used, the more flavour in the pear, and 
the syrup should not be very abundant. 

And now we come to that most useful of 
all fruits—the apple. This has been dried in 
many forms, and canned as well. The most 
recent are the evaporated apple rings—the 
apple cut into rounds horizontally through 
the fruit. When these first came out they 
were called “Alden apple rings,” probably 
from the town or district where they were 
grown. They are said to be made from 
greenings—the best of American cooking 
apples—and one pound of the apples rings is 
said to represent six pounds of ordinary apples. 
The best recipe for cooking these is an 
American one, and in this the food is required 
to be soaked in a pie-dish in cold water— 
just enough to cover it—for four hours ; 
then, without pouring off the water, add 
sugar, a little lemon rind or spice, and then 
put the dish in a slow oven and stew very 
gently till sufficiently cooked. If intended 
for a tart, soak as directed and stew gently 
in a slow oven for half an hour before adding 
the crust, or the latter will be done before the 
aj)ples are sufficiently cooked. 

The apples, which are dried whole, must be 
rather differently treated. Take about a 


dozen apples, place them in an earthenware 
or porcelain-lined vessel, and add about a 
pint and a half of water, and let them soak 
for seven or eight hours. Then add sugar, 
spice, and the rind of a lemon to your 
taste; put them all together as they are into a 
porcelain-lined saucepan, and stew gently for 
an hour. If a more recherche dish be re¬ 
quired than merely the apples plainly stewed, 
a little whipped cream may be inserted in the 
place from whence the core has been taken, 
and some cream poured round them in a glass 
dish. 

“It is simply absurd,” says a recipe writer 
in an American paper, “ to soak evaporated 
apples over-night ” ; so, as this is a case of 
doctors differing, I must give the directions 
which follow. Place the evaporated apples 
in a saucepan, cover with water, and boil till 
done; flavour to taste, and use for sauce, 
tarts or conserve. Now this recipe I have 
also found good ; and I know that the writer 
considers that soaking or leaving the apple 
rings too long in water renders them tasteless 
and vapid. 

It seems strange that the subject of dried 
fruits, save and except the ancient pippins of 
Normandy, should be quite ignored in our 
cookery books; and yet there can be no doubt 
of their value as foods, and adjuncts to other 
things, at a time when fruit is dear and 
scarce. They are always inexpensive; a 
pound goes a long way, and, as a rule, if 
well done, they are liked by the little folks. 

But alas, the general remembrance of 
stewed prunes, apples or apricots is enough 
to make anyone dislike them, sent up as 
they generally are in a slop of tasteless, 
coloured, watery fluid. If we only examine 
into the ordinary methods of cooking them, 
we shall see the cook Avashing them first in 
one water, and then in another; perhaps 
letting them remain for half an hour in soak, 
then putting them into more Avater, Avith a 


cupful of sugar in a dirty saucepan on the 
fire, where she boils it violently, and finishes 
it in half an hour. 

Noaa^, from beginning to end, this is all 
Avrong. In the first place, you must remem¬ 
ber that the evaporated fruit took a long time 
to do. The moisture Avas not removed from it 
in one hour, nor tAvo, but took a long time. So 
if you Avant to restore it to them you must give 
them time also. Thus, perhaps, you Avill agree 
Avith me that the fruit must be soaked for 
at least twenty-four hours, especially in the 
case of apricots and peaches; and the Avater 
should cover the fruit to the depth of an inch. 
When you are ready to stew the fruit, take it 
out and put it carefully into a porcelain-lined 
saucepan ; then pour the Avater in which they 
ha\'e been soaking upon the fruit, leaving at 
the bottom any dregs there may be. If not 
sufficient to cover it, you must add a little 
more, then give an hour’s very quiet boiling ; 
and a fcAV minutes before you remove it from 
the fire, add a little sugar, and use a silver 
spoon to stir it in. I prefer to take the fruit 
out Avhen I add the sugar, for fear of breaking 
and spoiling the look of the fruit ; and then 
the syrup is boiled up once or twice, and 
poured over the fruit. Peaches require rather 
more cooking than apricots. 

Apples and pears need care in the cooking, 
and also in the flavouring; and the best thing 
for both is the juice and grated rind of a 
lemon. But before flavouring, you should 
taste the fruit after steAving, as you Avill then 
judge Avhether you should add sugar, or the 
rind of a lemon, and not the juice. The sugar 
should be put in first and thoroughly dis¬ 
solved, and then the flavouring. If you flavour 
first, and sugar after, you Avill need double the 
amount of sugar. Prunes, raisins, dates, and 
figs can all be steAved in the same way; and 
if you Avill only remember that haste is not 
possible in preparing dried fniit for table, you 
Avill always be successful. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


A Correspondent asks: “ Will the Editor 
{7/The (jirl’s Own Paper he so kind as to 
let ‘ Dora ’ know through his columns^ what 
author first made use of the phrase^ ‘ Oil on 
the troubled waters.'' ” 

Although we cannot Avith absolute certainty 
point Dora to the first author who made use 
of the expression, she may be interested to 
know that it has its origin in antiquity. 

Pliny the Elder (23-79 a.d.) says in his 
Natural History (Book ii.. Sect. 234)— 

“Everything is soothed by oil, and this is 
the reason Avhy divers send out small quantities 
of it from their mouths, because it smoothes 
every part Avhich is rough.” 

Plutarch (46 .^-120 1 ) asks in his Symposiacs 
(Book viii.. Question ix) — 

“ Why does pouring oil on the sea make it 
clear and calm ? Is it for that the Avinds, 
.slipping the smooth oil, have no form, nor 
cause any waves ? ” 

The Venerable Bede relates in his 
Ecclesiastical History (completed in 735) a 
stoiy bearing on this point, which he says he 
had from “ a most creditable man in Holy 
Orders.” 

A young priest was to set out by land, but 
return by Avater, to escort a maiden destined 
for the bride of King Oswy. He sought a 
farewell blessing from St. Aidan, Bishop of 
Lindisfarne, Avho gave him a cruse of holy oil, 
saying, “ I knoAv that Avhen you go abroad, you 


Avill meet with a storm and contrary Avind ; but 
do you remember to cast this oil I give you 
into the sea, and the Avind shall cease 
immediately.” A storm did arise, and the 
young priest, pouring oil on the Avaves, reduced 
them to a calm. 

Apart from any suggestion of the miraculous, 
the effect of oil on rough waters has been 
observed in modern times. It is stated that 
Professor Plorsford, by emptying a vial of oil 
on the sea in a stiff breeze, stilled the surface, 
and Commodore Wilkes, of the United States, 
saAv the Avaves calmed in a storm off the Cape 
of Good Hope by oil leaking from a Avhale 
ship. 

The pictorial application of this physical 
fact is so obvious that it could not help passing 
into popular usage. 

“ Mercia,” “ The Would-be Wise 
One,” and “Nothing but Leaves,” all 
ask us in effect the same question^ the full 
meaning of self-culture^ and how it is to he 
attained. 

In ways too many to particularise, “ our 
girls ” are anxiously seeking this end. From 
all quarters of the globe questions come to 
us; not perhaps expressed in the same direct 
fashion as the one above, but showing an 
eagerness in some way to develop latent 
faculty, to improve the whole nature. What, 
then, is self-culture } It is briefly personal 
cultivation of self; the bringing forth, or 


“ educing ” talent and capability, the improve¬ 
ment of taste, the storing of the mind with 
Avhat will elevate and help and inspire. There 
is the same difference betAveen a “ cultured ” 
and an “ uncultured ” person as betAA^een a 
cultivated and uncultivated plot of garden- 
ground. The chief difficulty lies in having to 
perform the affair for oneself. To yield 
one’s nature to trained and skilful teachers is 
delightful, but Avhen no such teachers are at 
hand, the task assumes a different complexion, 
and looks well-nigh impossible. 

But there are teachers Avhom everyone can 
command. The girl to whom NeAvnham and 
Girton are undreamed-of possibilities, Avhose 
education at school has been only just long 
enough to make her crave for more, can call 
to her aid the greatest and Avisest of mankind. 
Self-culture by books is within the reach 
of all. 

What books } and how shall they be 
studied ? 

The subject is too vast to be dealt Avith in 
even the longest answer to correspondents, 
and Ave can only say here to “ Mercia,” 
“The Would-be Wise One,” and “Nothing 
but Leaves,” that A\^e have begun in this volume 
a series of articles by Lily Watson on “ Self- 
Culture for Girls,” which deal practically 
and in detail with the books that should be 
read, the method of studying them, and 
everything that girls anxious to make the best 
of their opportunities can Avish to know. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


!^IEDICAL. 

I.iTTi.K Dot.—T. The condition of your face is almost 
for certain due to acne rosacea. The only other 
disease which we think it likely that you could be 
sufTering from would be lupus erythematosus —a 
form of lupus which is not due to tuberculosis or 
scrofula, but which is a highly-developed form of 
chilblains. Your description agrees so well with 
that of acne rosacea that there can be little doubt 
but that it is that complaint. This disease would 
be in no way dependent upon nor influenced by any 
disease that your parents may have had. This 
complaint commonly goes by the name of “ grog- 
blossoms ”; but is frequently caused by other 
things than “grog.” In fact it is not the alcohol 
itself so much as the indigestion that it causes 
which produces the “blossoms.” Any form of 
indigestion may be accompanied by rosacea ; and 
so the first thing in the treatment of the affection is 
to look to the digestion. Locally use an ointment 
of sulphur or ichthiol, preferably the latter. You 
must guard carefully against constipation, as this 
of itself will produce rosacea.—2. We think it 
highly improbable that 3^011 suffer from stone in the 
kidne}'; but of course we could not be certain 
without personal examination. The only symptom 
you give us is one which you are very likely to have 
misinterpreted, whereas 3’ou tell us nothing which 
to our minds suggests kidney disease. 

^[AUGARET.—You can test for 3'ourself whether the 
water supplied to you contains lead; but it is 
hardly worth 3'our while to do so. Still, if you wish 
to tr}', get a glass cyclinder two feet long, and place 
it on a sheet of white paper. Fill it with the water 
to be tested, and pour into it a few drops of solution 
of sulphuretted h3'drogen, or let a jet of the pure 
gas bubble through the water. If lead is present a 
brownish discoloration of the water will occur, 
varying in depth of tint according to the amount of 
lead present. Copper and one or two other metals 
give the same reaction. You must be careful of the 
sulphuretted hydrogen, for it is poisonous. You 
could get the water tested for less money than the 
cylinder and reagent cost to buy. 

O Mimos .4 Sax. —Certainly all 5’our symptoms can 
be traced to your bad teeth. You complain of 
flatulenc}', headache, constipation, cold feet, and 
poor appetite. Are not all these common s3’mptoms 
of dyspepsia t And what is commoner as a cause 
of dyspepsia than bad teeth ? Go to the dentist 
again and have your teeth thoroughly overhauled. 
Ihit remember, if 3'ou have man}’’ teeth extracted, 
you 7n7{st have false ones inserted in their place. 
Have the false teeth made at once, for after a 
month or two the remaining teeth make an attempt 
to fill up the gap where bad teeth have been 
extracted and leave 3^our teeth with narrow slits 
between them. How few people recognise the 
value of teeth ! Normal digestion is quite im¬ 
possible without them. 

Ax Irish Reader. —i. Do )’ou wear a straw hat, and 
do the spots on 3*our forehead correspond to the 
line where the hat presses t During the summer 
many girls develop spots on their foreheads 
from the irritation of straw hats. These spots 
often trouble girls, who seek in vain for their 
cause. The real cause scarcely ever presents 
itself to their notice. If you have thoroughly tried 
sulphur ointment without success, use ichthiol 
ointment af per cent, instead. Also see that your 
hats do not press upon }’our forehead.—2. The fifth 
of September, 1877, was a Wednesda}\ 

Lorna Doone.—O ne would naturally suppose that 
such a simple subject as the care of the nails was 
completelv understood. But this is, nevertheless, 
far from being the case, and it often gives more 
trouble to cure thin or broken nails than it does to 
cure some of the most deadl}' diseases to which we 
are subject. AVe advise }’our friend to soak her 
finger-tips every night in hot water and then to 
smear them with lanoline or other simple ointment. 
In the morning she should wipe off the ointment 
and dip her fingers into pure alcohol for five 
minutes. She should also be very careful to cut 
and trim her nails properl}'. AVe do not promise to 
cure her, but we have seen good results from this 
treatment. 

AIaori. —The hair frequently falls off in larger 
quantities in autumn than in any other season. 
Indeed, it appears that the hair of man “moults” 
as does the fur of mammals and the feathers of 
birds. After autumn, the spring is the time of year 
at which the hair falls out in greatest quantities. 
This periodical moulting of the hair does good 
rather than harm, and there is really no call to 
stop it—if, indeed, it could be stopped, which we 
question. 

Agricola. —“ AVhat is the difference between a 
sprained and a varicose vein t ” AA^e really do not 
know what you mean by a “ sprained vein,” so that 
part of the question we cannot answer. Systematic 
rubbing or massage is of some value for varicose 
veins; but it is not altogether safe, and is not worth 
a trial. Rest with the legs elevated, walking, and 
the support given by an elastic stocking are the 
chief items in the treatment of varicose veins. 
.Standing is to be avoided .as far as possible. 
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L. AI. {Employjnent on Board Ship). —AA^e fear you 
would find this difficult to obtain, seeing that you 
are not strong at present. Stewardesses need to be 
decidedly vigorous people. Such positions are 
commonly accorded by the steamship companies 
to the relatives of their own officers. It would seem 
that the work in a cotton mill, though well paid, is 
likely to be injurious to your health, and therefore 
if you could find some more healthy.occupation, you 
should certainly take it. Cannot your employer 
put you in the way of emigrating to South Africa ? 
It would be well to lay the case before him. You 
should likewise apply for advice to the Alanchester 
and Salford branch of the National Union of 
AV’^omen AA^orkers, 13, Temple Chambers, Braze- 
nose Street, Alanchester. AATth this Union many 
of the most important societies in Manchester for 
women and girls are affiliated, and the secretary 
could tell you which would be most likely to 
help you. The secretary could also inform you 
whether there is in Alanchester any active member 
of the British AVomen’s Emigration Association, 
the headquarters of which are at the Imperial 
Institute, Kensington, AA'". AA^e imagine that 
emigration would be best for you ; at the same time 
it is possible that work might be found for you in 
this country under conditions that would better 
accord with your health. 

Lace-jMakixg. —AA^'e know of no school for lace¬ 
making in London, but very likely by inquiring of 
the Secretary of the Home Arts and Industries 
Association, Royal Albert Hall, Kensington Gore, 
you might find somebody to teach you. London 
ladies have interested themselves espcci.ally in the 
revival of Buckinghamshire laces. The different 
varieties of Honiton can best be studied in Devon¬ 
shire. In your place we should be disposed to give 
particular study to the various kinds of guipure, as 
these are likely to remain fashionable for some time 
to come. 

Ax Anxious One [Gardening, Dairy-work^ &^c .').— 
For you we should s.iy. Not gardening. It is too 
precarious a calling for a young woman without 
private means or any conspicuous fondness for the 
occup.ation. Dairy-work, which you could learn at 
the Dairy Institute, Reading, would be considerably 
better. If you would like a colonial life with its 
freedom from social conventions, and if you can do 
every sort of housework (including, prominently, 
cooking), then by all means try to emigrate to 
Canada or Australia through the British AVomen’s 
Emigration Association. Except if you think of 
emigrating, we do not recommend you to call your¬ 
self a useful help. In this country the woman who 
specialises is the one who succeeds, not the 
“ Jill-of-all-Trades.” Make up your mind, we 
would say, to become thoroughly efficient either as 
cook, dressmaker, laundress or dairy-worker, then 
you will be sure to prosper. Of course these oc¬ 
cupations are not for everybody ; but one of them 
would be best for you, seeing that your ability 
seems to lie in the direction of practical rather than 
intellectual work. 

A AIother ( Clay Modelling).—T\\& organs of the pot¬ 
tery trade are The Pottery Gazette (Scott, Green¬ 
wood & Co., 19, Ludgate Hill, E.C.) and The 
British Potter (AV. Brickel, Longton, Stafford¬ 
shire). Both of these publications appear monthly, 
and the second may be obtained gratis. But what 
we should advise is that the modeller call with spe¬ 
cimens of work upon Messrs. Doulton of Lambeth. 
It is probable, also, that Messrs. Goode of South 
Audley Street, who deal in some of the finest china, 
both English and foreign, would be kind enough to 
.advise in such a matter. But cannot the South 
Kensington authorities themselves put their pupils 
and examinees in the way of seeking employment in 
the proper quarters 1 Theyl ought to understand 
these artistic trades better than anyone. Teachers 
of clay-modelling are in some demand for evening 
continuation schools and the like. It might be de¬ 
sirable on this point to consult the Home Arts and 
Industries Association, Royal Albert Hall. 

Seventeen Summers (^Typing and Shorthand 
Writing). —^A typist and shorthand writer may earn 
from 15s. up to a week. Typewriting can be 
learnt in about two months, shorthand takes a year 
of steady practice at the least. You complain 
that your handwriting is far from good, and that 
you also have great difficulty in expressing yourself. 
Now both these circumstances are serious obstacles 
in the career of a clerk ; your prospects in this 
walk of life are not improved by the other disability 
you mention. AA^e strongly urge you to turn to some 
other occupation. A person who finds it a “ hard 
job ” to “ compose ” a letter is evidently not meant 
to make letter-writing a conspicuous part of her 
business, as she must do if she is to remain a satis¬ 
factory clerk or secretary. Is there not some other 
kind of work that is less of a “hard job You 
might learn dress-cutting and pattern-cutting, 
generally, or you could enter one of the better 
kinds of manufactories. Pray think over your 
qualifications, and discover which sort of work you 
(lo best (for there must be some), and then try to 
find the means of doing it. 
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AI. A. R.—AVe think that your selection of Alalvern 
seems a wise one, especially as others should be 
considered as well as the invalid. The waters are 
of an alkaline earthy nature, specially suitable 
to scrofulous sores and skin diseases, besides in¬ 
ternal complaints. There are hydropathic estab¬ 
lishments, and apart from the mineral waters, the 
spring water is exceptionally pure. Great Malvern 
occupies a fine position in the centre of the Chase 
of Alalvern, on the slopes of the hills, and those 
who can walk find the latter very attractive, as 
the air is bracing and the view very fine. The 
distance from London is 123 miles by railroad. 
For anxmic patients the ferruginous waters of 
Harrogate are specially suited. It has also sul¬ 
phureous and saline springs. 

Curiosity. —Do you not confuse the heir presumptive 
and the heir apparent to the throne ? The Grand 
Duke Alichael is the heir presumptive only, and 
the “ Czarevitch,” a term meaning only king’s son, 
or prince. The title “ Cesarevitch,” i.e.^ “son of 
the Czar,” is only given to the eldest son, who is 
Crown Prince, Naslilycdrik, and heir apparent, and 
his consort is “ Cesarevna.” The first Czar of 
Russia of the House of Romanoff was elected, and 
the succession has never proceeded in regular 
order. Peter the Great left the crown by will to 
his daughter Elizabeth; but Anne was elected 
instead, to Elizabeth’s prejudice, who had to wait 
till after the death of the Emperor John before she 
came to the throne. The four Empresses of Russia 
who have reigned alone have been Catherine, 
widow of_Peter the Great; Anne, daughter of Ivan, 
his elder brother; Elizabeth his daughter; and 
Catherine II., widow of Peter III., a grandson of 
Peter the Great. The Czar is the supreme ruler, 
and the Government is an autocracy. The Salic 
law does not obtain in Russia. 

Pansy. —The following is the way that rust may be 
taken from steel, but great care is needed to do it. 
Immerse the article to bo cleaned for a few minutes, 
till all dirt and rust be taken off, in a strong solu¬ 
tion of cyanide of potassium—about i oz. in a 
wineglassful of water. Take out and clean it witli 
a toothbrush, using some paste made of cyanide of 
potassium, Castile soap, whiting and water, mixed 
into a paste of about the consistency of thick 
cream. 

AIartha. —AA^hen washing linen you will find it ad¬ 
visable not to place either soap or soda directly 
into washing-tubs, coppers, or boilers of any kind. 
Both should be thoroughly dissolved in warm or 
cold water, and then only used in the coppers or 
boilers. A great deal depends on the soaking of 
linen before it is put into the boiler. It should be 
placed in a large tub of tepid water in which borax 
has been dissolved, or a little good soap has been 
lathered. One tablespoonful of prepared Cali¬ 
fornian borax to every gallon of hot water will be a 
very effective soaking fluid. Do not use soda at 
this stage of the process. You have probably been 
using too much. The soaking-water, or bath into 
which you put the linen must be tepid, not hot nor 
cold. Alany people rub a little soap on the soiled 
place after the soaking and before boiling. The 
rinsing is also very important, and must be attended 
to or else the linen will be streaky or of a bad 
colour. In fact, neglect of rinsing is the general 
cause of a yellow hue in linen. The water used 
should never be cold but warm. Cold water sets, 
or fixes the grease and soap in the fabric. Boiling- 
bags are very useful, and protect the linen from the 
copper, but we think you will find too much soda is 
the cause of trouble. 

AA'aitixg. —It would be impossible for us to give such 
a list, and, indeed, we could not without knowing 
the kind of work it was and its subject, as some 
firms publish one thing and others another. Some 
deal with purely educational works, others take 
fiction ; and many limit themselves to high-class 
works only, such as those of reference and research. 
The safest way to proceed is, we think, to write to 
the Incorporated Society of Authors, 4, Portugal 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; Chairman, Sir AValter 
Besant; Secretary, S. Squire Sprigge, Esq. From 
them you will receive all requisite information and 
advice on the subject. 

AIau. —There is no reason why any building or insti¬ 
tution should not be inspected if it were thought 
needful. Health and sanitary inspectors have 
power to go everywhere, we believe. 

Tiny. — Any strong wide-mouthed phial about 
2i inches high and inches in diameter, contain¬ 
ing spirits of wine, and having a cork stopper, will 
answer for beetles; the cork should be secured 
round the neck of the bottle by a piece of string. 
A smaller bottle can be used with a quill through 
the cork for smaller insects. But a proper bottle 
of solid mixture is expressly sold for aestroying 
specimens. There is a very nice little book called 
The Home Naturalist^ published at 56, Paternoster 
Row, which would be useful to you, as it contains 
full directions for all the processes of catching and 
preserving insects, plants, woods and stones. Its 
price is 5s. Insects m.ay be destroyed for col¬ 
lections of specimens without c.ausing suffering. 
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LINN^A; 

THE STORY OF A 
FRIENDSHIP. 

CHAPTER III. 

“ You .sought to prove how I could 
love, 

And lU}^ disdain is my reply.” 

Tennyson. 


Lrxx.acA’s first waking thoughts 
carried with tliem the conviction that 
life was diflerent—why was it ? Ah, 
she remembered ! Last night’s scene 
came back to lier with a rush of 
feeling that brought the warm colour 
to her fiice. Then came the colder 
and more jirosaic feelings which so 
often come with the morning. Gwen¬ 
doline would soon be like the others 
—she would go over to the popular 
oj:)inion, and Linnaea would be thrust 
upon her own companionship as be¬ 
fore. These thoughts were passing 
through her mind when she heard a 
tap at the door, and a voice called, 
“ May I come in ? ” 

Linnjea 0]:>ened the door, and 
lliere stood Gwendoline, her arms 
full of knick-knacks of all sorts. 

“ You are only dressing 1 I have 
been dressed for an hour. I awoke 
early and thought I would rise and 
deck my cubicle ; but I haven’t room 
for half the things I brought. As 
you haven’t many things in yours, 1 
thought perhaps you might like a 
few. M^ould you care for them ? ” 

“ \Yry much indeed ! It was very 
kind of you to think of me ! ” 

“ Oh, not at all, if you will let me 
help you to put them up, for that is 
the best fun! Here is rather a 
pretty picture we might hang op- 
])osite the bed. It has no frame, 
i)iit I suppose you won’t mind. 
This is a bracket which you might 
find convenient within reach of your 
bed ; I brought a pair, but will only 
need one. I did wish I had had it 
up last night. I lay awake a long 
time during the night, and rose to 
get my bon-bon box. First of all I 
could find no matches to light my 
candle, then I searched my trunk in 
the dark for my box. I only found 
it after sticking my fingers in a box 
of ointment and nearly swallowing 
some pills. This morning, as you 
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may imagine, my trunk was a sight to behold. 
The ointment has spoiled a pair of new gloves, 
and I found a pill reposing restfully in the 
toe of my slipper. Lisette, my maid, never 
forgets to pack anything; but she puts things 
in the most unJikely places. I possess two 
bon-bon boxes—one she has filled with sweets, 
the other with pills.” 

Liunma scarcely knew her cubicle when 
Gwendoline’s things were arranged in it. She 
could not have believed that a few knick-knacks 
would make such a difference. 

“ Now there is one thing more I want you to 
let me do.” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“ Let me dress your hair for you. Why do 
you take it back so tightly from your face ? 
It is such a pretty colour, and, I believe, 
might be quite wavy if you would allow it.” 

“ I never thought of it. It never seemed to 
me that it mattered how my hair looked.” 

“ Oh, but that isn’t right; you sliould 
make it as nice as you can. Lisette says I 
have a talent for hairdressing; I have dressed 
mine myself for more than a year, for Lisette 
confesses she cannot do it so well as I can. 
Come now, and we shall see what can be 
done with yours.” 

I'here was indeed a wonderful improvement 
in Linnrna when she went downstairs that 
morning; all the girls noticed it, and a few 
complimented her on the improvement of her 
hair. A few of them guessed who had done 
it, and understood that Gwendoline was 
proceeding with the work she had taken in 
hand, but no remarks were passed on that 
subject ; for had not that been forbidden by 
Gwendoline ?—and already Gwendoline’s will 
was law in that small community. 

That night Gwendoline and Linnsea again 
walked up to bed together and parted at 
Linnjea’s door. Linnsea’s heart beat quickly 
as they neared her door. Would Gwendoline 
kiss her to-night ? If so, the kiss should be 
returned. She would at least make an effort 
to keep this sweet friendship which had 
entered into her barren life so suddenly. 

** Let me come in for a minute,” said 
Gwendoline. “We are to be friends, are we 
not ? ” she said, slipping her arm round 
Linnasa’s waist, and looking at her with her. 
large, lustrous eyes. 

“ I hope so, indeed,” Linnsea answered, 
her voice husky with emotion. 

“ Very well, dear. Good night.” 

.She was gone, and Linnasa had kissed her— 
the first schoolgirl she had ever kissed. 

What a happy girl she was that night. 
There was no doubt about it now; she had 
a friend at last—and such a friend—the 
loveliest, richest, most courted girl in the 
.school. 

At the end of a week it was quite a notice¬ 
able friendship. Teachers saw it and re¬ 
marked to each other on this strange freak of 
the new pupil in attaching herself to the girl 
who had kept herself so solitaiy hitherto. 
This view of it was wonderful, but equally so 
was it that Linnsea should return the affection ; 
and that she did so in thorough earnest, no 
one could doubt. Her usually dull face 
lighted up when her eyes fell on Gwendoline 
—but indeed, her face was never so dull now, 
as it had once been; her very step was more 
elastic, and her voice had a different tone. 

And what of Gwendoline ? 

She had fulfilled her vow, and awakened 
the love which had hitherto been slumbering 
in that lonely heart. 

The girls said inwardly it was a splendid 
piece of acting ; anyone watching Gwendoline 
would have said the love was as much on her 
side as Linnsea’s. Her attitude towards 
Liunsea was such that, if the girls had not 
known it to be a.ssumed, some of them would 
have been intensely jealous. Gwendoline 
Rivers, with her beauty and independence of 
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character, had taken the school by storm, and 
a few would have given a good deal to have 
got half of the attention lavished upon Linnsea. 
Great were the talks which took place with 
reference to it, when they thought themselves 
fairly out of the hearing of both girls. 

One evening six or seven were together in 
the small schoolroom after preparation hours 
were over, and their conversation turned upon 
this ever-interesting topic. 

“I never saw anything like it in my life. 
Linnaea March simply worships her.” 

‘‘It is most amusing to see Gwendoline 
single her out whenever she comes into the 
room ; you would really think, to watch her, 
it must be real and not put on.” 

“Well, for my part, I think it is a very 
mean proceeding to pretend to be so fond of 
the girl, all to show what she can do; and 
very probably when she has led her far enough 
she will cast her off! ” 

“Oh, she may never find out that it isn’t 
genuine ! Do you think she would mind very 
much if .she did ? We all thought she had no 
feelings of that kind. I wonder if we have 
been mistaken ? ” 

“I am beginning to think-” 

At this moment the schoolroom door 
opened and Linnaea March entered. But was 
it Linnoea ? She had never looked like this 
before. She was transformed fi-om the dull, 
uninteresting girl, who had lived amongst them 
for seven years—unknowing and unknown— 
to a trembling, excited, and passionate being, 
almost tenible in her rage and indignation. 

Before she spoke she seemed to force back 
the tumult of angiy words that rushed to her 
lips. She paused a moment in the doorway, 
and then said, in a voice, calm though 
piercing— 

“Girls, I have heard what you said. It 
may have been mean of me, but I heard what 
Janet said about—Gwendoline—pretending to 
love me—and—I could not help it—I listened 
until now.” 

The girls were dumb. What could they 
say to this injured and justly indignant girl ? 
They could not retract what they had said ; 
alas, it was all loo true ! One and all ]fitied 
her; and yet, pity was scarcely the word— 
they almost feared her. Yes—feared Linnaea 
March, whom before they had scarcely noticed. 
But, as she stood there in her anger, she might 
have struck them, and they woulcl not have 
been surprised. She stood for a moment, 
then turned and shut the door. 

Not a word was spoken until the sound of 
her footsteps had died away. Then they 
faced the situation. 

Would it come to Miss Elder’s ears ? 
What would Gwendoline say ? If Idnnaea’s 
anger were so terrible when roused, what 
would Gwendoline’s be, who had seldom, or 
never, been crossed in her life ? What would 
Linnaea say or do when she met Gwendoline ? 

These were some of the questions that 
presented themselves to the girls’ minds. 
They did not know whether they wanted to 
witness the meeting or not. 

“I don’t care,” said one, “it .serves her 
right, she had no business doing such a mean 
thing, and it was right she should be found 
. out. She would not have kept it up much 
longer in any case, .she would soon have tired 
of paying her such attention after she had 
gained her object.” 

“But she will blame us for it—she will say 
we ought to have been more careful how’ we 
talked about it.” 

“ Ought we to tell Gwendoline what she 
has heard, do you think ? ” 

“I think it would be better.” 

“ She will very likely be down soon. She 
is studying hard to-night; she seems deter¬ 
mined to come out high in the exam. I 
shouldn’t wonder if .she beats even you, 
Edith.” 


“ Do you notice how much better Linnsea 
]\Iarch learns her lessons since Gwendoline 
came ? ” 

“ Yes. Gwendoline helped her with them, 
and she takes ever .so much more interest in 
them now.” 

“ All in the plan, I suppose—really I am 
very sorry for Linnsea.” 

“ Did you think she could ever have looked 
as she did to-night ? I ahvays thought her 
rather soft and stupid, but I can tell you there 
w^as no softness about her then. I almost 
admired her as she stood, so proud and 
angry.” 

The girls were not to have an opportunity 
of preparing Gw^endoline for her meeting 
with Linnsea, for, as Linnsea went up to her 
room, she met Gw’endoline coming dowm from 
hers. 

GAvendoline’s fiice lit up as she saw Tannsea, 
and she advanced tOAvards her to put her arm 
round her Avaist. 

Linnsea dreAv herself back Avith a sudden 
tAvitch, and turned on her Avith a face almost 
livid AAUth anger. 

“Go!—don’t touch me!—don’t dare to 
come near me ! ” 

“ Linnsea! Avhat is it ? ” 

“ I have found you out ! Do you need to 
ask any more ? I knoAV the reason of all your 
pretence of affection and friendship. Oh, it 
Avas mean ! mean ! ” 

“ But Linnsea-” 

“No, I Avill hear no excuses; let me go. 
Perhaps to-morroAV I may be able to look on 
you AAuth a little less hatred. The others haA’e 
been kind to me compared to you; they, at 
least, let me alone ; you have draAvn me on 
with your false pretences, all to shoAV your 
dangerous poAvers of fascination. I despise 
you ! O that I might never see you again ! ” 

Gwendoline AA’alked aAvay in the direction of 
the small schoolroom, her head boAved. She 
entered the room, and, sitting doA\m near the 
door, began to read a book she had in her 
hand. 

The girls noticed at once that something 
AV'as AATong. ITer face Avas Avhite and draAvn 
and she did not, as u.sual, make some bright 
remark on entering the room; but they did 
not guess that she had already met Linnoea. 

“ Have you a headache, Gwen ? ” said 
Edith Barclay. 

“ Yes, I have a headache; and I Avant you 
to tell jNIiss Elder I have gone to bed, as I 
mean to go in a minute or tAvo.” 

“ Y'ou are studying too hard,” said another, 
“you AA^on’t keep your po.sition as beauty of 
the school, if you caiTy on in this style. I 
declare you look quite ill! ” 

“ I think Ave ought to tell you something, 
GAvendoline,” Janet Hillyards .said, summon¬ 
ing up courage to confess the ha\’oe they 
had just played. 

“ What is it ? ” asked Gwendoline, with 
a vague idea of the confession about to be 
made. 

“We AA^ere talking — talking about the joke 
you AA^ere playing upon Linnrea —and—and .she 
OA^erheard usd’ 

“ I knoAv. I met her just noAV.” 

GAvendoline kept her head doAvn, and con¬ 
tinued to look at the book in her hand ; but 
the Avords had no meaning for her, if, indeed, 
she saAv them at all. 

The girls Avere .speechless. Where Avas the 
anger and the indignation they had expected 
to meet Avith Avhen the knoAAdedge of their 
carelessness came to GAA'-endoline’s ears ? 
Was this AAdiite, subdued, quiet-looking girl 
the proud and haughty GAvendoline, Avhose 
wrath they had been afraid to encounter ? 
Surely they were dreaming, and had reversed 
the tAvo—GAAi^endoline for Linnsea, and Linnsea 
for GAA-endoline ; there must be some mistake. 
They heard the timepiece mark the seconds as 
they passed, and not one could break the 
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silence. Tick — tick— tick —tick—someone 
must speak. Each one looked at another; 
who was it to be ? 

Gwendoline rose. “ Will you do as I asked, 
and tell Miss Elder ? I am going up now.” 

The spell was broken, and Janet Hillyards 
found her voice. 

“ Will you forgive me, Gwen ? It was my 
fault—I began it. I never thought of her 
being near.” 

Surely Gwendoline would speak to them 
now; she could not mean to cut them all for this 
mistake they had made. Surely their friend¬ 
ship was of more value to her than Linnsea 
jMarch’s. They would much rather she would 
scold them roundly, and be done with it. 

“There is no question of my forgiving you. 
The fault was mine, and I must suffer for it. 
I blame no one but myself.” 

She was gone, and the girls were free to 
talk it over—this strange and unexpected 
development of affairs. To say they were 
astonished would be to put the case very 
mildly. They were perfectly thunderstruck. 
It had been food for surprise that Linnsea 
should betray a capacity for wounded pride 
and anger they had not dreamed her capable 
of, but that the quick-tempered Gwendoline 
should receive fiery and contemptuous words 
from Linnsea—for of this they had little doubt 
—and also the information of their neglect 
of her command, with such meekness and 
evident sorrow and regret, was beyond their 
comprehension. 

If it were regret for the feelings she had 
stirred and not returned, why did she do it 
at all ? She had done it with her eyes open 
—had only attained the object she had 


desired; the only thing for her to regret 
seemed to them to be that her designs should 
have been made known to Linnsea : and she 
had as much as siid it was not this that 
troubled her. Altogether it was too deep for 
them, and they gave it up. And the two girls 
who had caused this unusual excitement, what 
of them } Linnsea lay on her bed in a 
passion of tears. Rage, wounded pride, love, 
and hate, all strove for the mastery. What 
had she done, she moaned, that everyone 
should be against her } Was it not enough 
that she should be naturally unattractive, but 
this cruel siren must go out of her way to 
find a refined system of torture for her ? 
How was she to live in the school with this 
girl she had loved, and Avho had so basely 
deceived her } 

And Gw’endoline ? 

She sat on a chair by her bed, her head 
laid on the pillow, hot teai's chasing one 
another down her cheeks. 

“ Oh, Linnsea, Linnsea,” she moaned, “if 
you only knew how I love you ; but you will 
never know now, you would never believe me, 
and I don’t deserve you should ! AVould she 
believe if someone were to tell her? No— 
why should she ? She would think it some 
trumped-up story told to keep her quiet.” 

She could see no way to undo the evil she 
had wrought. Linnsea could never trust her 
now, would have rro nrore to do with her. 

The facts of the case were these. Gwen¬ 
doline had tried to attract Linnsea, as we all 
know, at first to fulfil her vow. From the 
second day she had felt- drawrr to her for 
her own sake. Linnsea was totally different 
with Gwendoline from what she was with 


anyone else. She seemed to get out of her¬ 
self, and to forget the reserve and awkward¬ 
ness which characterised her when with other’s. 
The girls did not even see this, for the 
presence of a third person was enough to 
stifle any show of demonsti’ativeness on the 
part of Linnsea. If they had seen it they 
would not have wondered so much, for Linnsea 
with Gwendoline w^as atti’active and lovable. 

Thus insensibly Gwendoline had come to 
love Linnsea with as great ardorrr as she Avas 
loved in return. We need not then be 
astonished at her feelings now. Gwendo¬ 
line’s character was a strong one, but— 
surroirnded by luxrrry all her life, with scai’cely 
a wish ungratified—there had been little as 
yet to develop it. She had never cared very 
greatly for any of her companions; a great 
many had taken a violent fancy to her, and 
she had come to regard it as a matter of 
course that she should be courted and made 
much of. Her love for Linnsea was the first 
which had touched her heart, and it was none 
the less strong on that account. She had 
tried to forget the way in which the friendship 
had been begun and many a time had she 
hoped that Linnsea would not hear of it. 
Surely the girls must see, she thought, that it 
was genuine now; and yet, she could not 
forget having called upon them all to witness 
the conquest she was about to make, and the 
remembrance brought a flush of shame to her 
face. 

Now, what she had dreaded had taken 
place, and in the most untoward way—in such 
a way that it was almost impossible for 
Linnsea now to learn the truth. 

("To he coftcluded.) 


PART IT. 

N our last paper on this 
subject we reduced the 
word “ culture ” to its 
simple and original 
meaning, and used the 
familiar illustration of 
a plot of garden 
ground, showing that 
weeds would spring 
up if cultivation were 
neglected; that things 
useful and beautiful 
alike flourish in the 
ideal garden; that the 
quality of the soil and 
other conditions 
should be taken into 
account by tbe wise 
cultivator ; and that, 
culture being a pro¬ 
cess as well as a result, 
a little work in that 
direction is better than 
noneat all. Wemight 
follow the simile further ; but we are now met 
by a difficulty, and can imagine some critic 
expo.stulating, “ Your illustration of the garden 
is all very well, but it breaks down at the most 
important point. The ground cannot culti¬ 
vate itself, and needs an experienced gardener. 
If let alone, it becomes, as you have said, a 
tangle of weeds and deserves Hamlet’s words— 



“ ‘ Fie on’t! Ah fie ! ’tis an unweeded 
garden 

That glows to seed.’ 

“ .So our mental faculties, our whole nature, 
are like a garden susceptible of being properly 
cultivated; but when There is no gardener.^ 
no intelligence from without to direct the 
process, what is to be done ? ” 
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The simile, it is true, does break down, as 
similes are apt to do if pushed too far. And, 
dear reader, we freely confess that in the 
term “self-culture” all the difficulty is ex¬ 
pressed. It is a hard matter to be dependent 
upon one’s unaided efforts in this matter. We 
may even go further and confess that nothing 
can quite make up for the contact with 
people of culture, the student life in the 
atmosphere of a college, the marvellous, en¬ 
chanting process of education received when 
one is old enough to appreciate it. 

We cannot perhaps wonder if those who 
know the stimulus of University life at its 
keenest, the delight of interchange of thought, 
the unspeakable associations 

“ Of that sweet city ulth her dreaming 
spires,” 

look with serenest pity on any attempt at 
“ culture” outside that and kindred regions. 

But it is exclusive and cruel to laugh down 
the attempts of the partially educated to 
attain farther ; and certainly it is unreasonable 
to tell them, “ You must have all, or nothing.” 

Much can be done by the most ignorant— 
no one can say how much—and at any rate it 
is worth the while of every reader who scans 
this page to do something towards the pro¬ 
cess of self-culture. For there are outside 
helps within the reach of all. No girl, how¬ 
ever cut off she may be from people who can 
help her to study, can be, especially in the 
present day, altogether cut off ffom Books. 

How much books may do, is a common¬ 
place often dilated upon. But have you, who 
are glancing down this column, ever reflected 
upon it as regards your own individual self? 

How fine a thing you would think it if you 
had the privilege of introduction to some great 
author and could exchange a few words with 
him ! How great an honour if you could 
enjoy his friend.ship, and spend an hour with 


him from time to time in intimate conversa¬ 
tion ! What a means of culture you would 
con.sider it to be ! 

But the power of reading admits you to 
the society of the wise and great without let 
or hindrance, and to their society at their best 
moments. It is often a very disappointing 
thing to be introduced to the literary hero or 
heroine of one’s adoration. One expects 
an utterance equal to the author’s reputa¬ 
tion, and there comes instead some common¬ 
place suggested by the surrounding circum¬ 
stances. We have heard of a young lady 
devotee taken down to dinner by a great poet, 
whom to meet had been her dream for years. 
She listened for his voice in breathle.ss 
.silence, unable to eat for excitement, but he 
said nothing during soup, fish, entrees; until 
at length, on the appearance of a fresh course, 
he remarked, “ I like mutton cut in wedges.” 

Whether the stoiy be true or not, it is a 
good illustration. On first meeting a stranger 
it is impossible for the wisest man to drag up 
from the depths of his being some remark 
equal to his reputation. There is nothing to 
call it forth, and it would probably sound 
affected, or far-fetched, if he began instantly 
to “ talk like a book,” especially like his own 
books. You cannot get at the inner nature of 
the man without long friendship, and without 
a likeness of di.spo.sition. But in his book you 
find him at once, with no tedious preliminary 
process, at his very best. As Mr. J. R. Lowell 
has said, the art of reading is the talisman 
that admits “ to the company of saint and sage, 
of the wisest and the wittiest at their wisest 
and wittiest moments; that enables us to see 
with the keenest eyes, hear with the finest ears, 
and listen to the sweetest voices of all time.” 

To the girl, then, who has aspirations, or even 
a dim stirring of faint desire, after self-culture, 
we may say, “Read; in the .second place. 
Read ; and yet again. Read.” 
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Ill Matthew Arnold’s published Letters^ he 
gives a piece of excellent advice to a young 
lady who is a relation of his : 

“ If I were you, I should now take to some 
regular reading, if it were only an hour a day. 
It is the best thing in the world to have 
something of this sort as a point in the da}'', 
and hir too few people know and use this 
secret. You would have your district still and 
all your business as usual, but you would have 
this hour in your day, in the midst of it all, 
and it would soon become of the greatest 
solace to you. Desultory reading is a mere 
anodyne; regular reading, well chosen, is 
restoring and edifying.” 

It would be a good thing if every girl would 
stud}' Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies^ and follow 
the advice therein contained. It has been so 
often quoted that we hesitate again to 
transcribe it; but it cannot be read too 
frequently. 

“I-Iave you measured and mapped out this 
short life and its possibilities ? Do you know 
if you read this that you cannot read that ; 
that what you lose to-day you cannot gain 
to-moiTow } Will you go and gossip with your 
housemaid or your stable boy when you may 
talk with queens and kings } Will you jostle 
with the common crowd for e 7 itree here and 
audience there, when all the while this eternal 
court is open to you, with its society wide as 
the world, multitudinous as its days, the chosen 
and the mighty of every place and time } ” 

Time is precious and is fleeting fast. There 
would be less poring over fashion-plates, fewer 
pennies spent on miscellaneous collections of 
tawdry scraps of useless information garnished 
with comic anecdotes, if it were realised that 
each hour spent in aimless, silly reading is an 
hour lost, never to be regained. 

This may seem “ a counsel of perfection.” 
We do not say, read nothing at all of the 
ephemeral literature whose aim is to enliven 
and amuse, but if you have any desire for 
self-culture, read something else as well. If 
you get into the habit of this light, dis¬ 
connected, desultory reading, you will find it 
spoil your taste and your appetite for anything 
else. The loss you will suffisr will be simply 
incalculable. Amuse a few spare minutes at 
the railway station, on the tedious journey, by 
all means: but do not let your reading stop 
short at mere entertainment or information 
about dress. 

It is a terrible thing when this power of 


reading — the instrument, almost the only 
instrument, of self-culture—is turned so per¬ 
sistently to other ends that it becomes a 
warped and worthless tool. 

“It is of paramount importance,” says 
Schopenhauer, the German philosopher, “to 
acquire the art not to read. . . . We should 
recollect that he who writes for fools finds an 
enormous audience, and we should devote the 
ever scant leisure of our circumscribed existence 
to the master spirits of all ages and nations— 
those who tower over humanity, and whom 
the voice of Fame proclaims; only such writers 
cultivate and instruct us.” 

Too stringent perhaps! and yet a truth lies 
here which may well be taken to heart. A 
more modern critic, Frederic Harrison, puts it 
thus : 

“ Every book that we take up without a 
purpose is an opportunity lost of taking up 
a book with a purpose; every bit of stray 
information which we cram into our heads 
without any sense of its importance is for the 
most part a bit of the most useful information 
driven out of our heads and choked off from 
our minds. . . . We know that books differ 
in value as much as diamonds differ from the 
sand on the seashore .... and I cannot but 
think the very infinity of opportunities is 
robbing us of the actual power of using 
them.” 

What to read, will form the subject of 
future articles; only let the girl who scans this 
page make up her mind that she will follow 
its advice and read something. “ Studies 
serve for delight, for ornament, and for 
ability ” is a familiar sentence of Lord Bacon. 
Even the busiest girl can lay this to heart and 
profit by it, as was shown by some articles 
which appeared in The Girl’s Own Paper 
on the life of working girls—“ My Daily 
Round.” Some of the most charming sen¬ 
tences in those interesting papers were the 
sentences where appreciation of literature as a 
companion to the scant hour of freedom held 
a conspicuous place. 

Life is often a very hard and sordid thing, 
and far too many women are forced to spend 
their days in detail of a distasteful kind. We 
must not extol a spirit of discontent with 
“the trivial round, the common task,” and 
must remember the French motto, “ When 
one cannot have what one likes, one must 
like what one has.” Yet we all need a 
resource. Eveiy man or woman, young or 


old, ought to have a refuge wherein to fiee 
from the worries and minute cares of “ this 
troublesome world ”—a refuge that shall 
prove 

“ The world’s sweet inn from care and 
wearisome turmoil.” 

And for this self-culture is invaluable. 

Walter Besant somewhere observes that 
he often sees in Loncoii omnibuses, girls 
returning from the work of the day, whose 
lips are noiselessly moving. Their look is 
harassed, and they are talking to themselves 
in irritated fashion of what has gone wrong; 
perhaps uttering imaginary repartees to un¬ 
reasonable employers. Some engrossment in 
poetry or romance, some mental diversion 
which should force them to turn away their 
thoughts, would be a panacea, and they might 
dwell with consolation, remembering such 
employers, on one of the antitheta of Lord 
Bacon—“ In reading we hold converse with 
the wise; in the business of life, generally 
with the foolish.” 

And study is a priceless relief and refuge to 
women in any grade of society. A girl who 
really loves reading possesses an inexhaustible 
charm to lift her above the little worries of 
daily life, in whatever sphere that life may be. 

In Switzerland one finds a summer stay in 
the valleys, beautiful and fertile as they are, 
beset by certain annoyances, of which perhaps 
the most dire and disturbing is a peculiar sort 
of fly, like a horse-fly, that settles and stings 
even through a thick glove. The most lovely 
summer resorts beside the lakes are infested 
by this creature, which comes everywhere with 
slow, sleepy virulence, alighting upon face and 
hands and thrusting in its poison. To escajDe 
it, one must go to the mountains; far up on 
the fragrant slopes where the pine trees hang 
in air, and the torrent leaps down among 
them, and the blue gloom of the valley lies 
below, and the everlasting snows stretch far 
away behind, up and up against the sky. 
Here there are no poisonous insects to buzz 
and sting; the wanderer has ascended too 
high. 

So in life we can escape the trivial vexations 
and irritations of life by rising above them to 
the height of some lofty thought, some beau¬ 
tiful idea, whence we can view the plains of 
daily existence with its petty cares and stings 
far, far below. Lily Watson. 

[To he continued.) 
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PART II. 

A WEDDING. 

T one time my proposed ex¬ 
pedition seemed threatened 
with extinction, for my 
family strongly objected to 
my running about the East 
End with no more efficient 
protector than Belinda Ann 
—on a bank holiday too ! 
In vain I painted her character in glowing 
colours; in vain I cited my hostess of the 
club as an authority that I should come to no 
harm. The family were obdurate. Either I 
must find someone to go with me who could 
look after me properl}', or I must give up the 
idea. 

I was loath to do the latter so I set about 
the former, and by great good luck discovered 
a lady who spent most of her time amongst 
Belinda Ann and her friends and knew the 
bride and her family intimately. 

I admit it robbed the expedition of some 
of its fun to thus have a chaperon tacked on 


to me, and there was a lurking doubt in mv 
mind as to how Belinda Ann herself would 
regard the innovation. When, after a long, 
hot omnibus ride, we arrived at the place 
where we had appointed to meet her we 
caught sight of her waiting, my eyes anxiously 
sought her face to judge from its expression 
whether or no she would resent the unexpected 
addition to the party. Luckily she both knew 
and liked the lady in question (who shall be 
called Miss H.), and though for a moment 
her face clouded over, it soon brightened again, 
and, with a great air of importance, she bustled 
us off to the tram. 

On the way I had time to note that she had 
evidently bestowed great pains on her person, 
for the straight fringe was elaborately curled 
and surmounted by a wonderful crimson plush 
hat, a la Gainsborough, adorned with a pro- 
fu.sion of feathers to match shaded off to 
palest pink. 

“ That must have cost her a lot of money,” 
I whispered to Miss H.; but the latter 
replied, “ She belongs to a feather club, of 
course.” 


I did not understand what she meant, and 
there was no opportunity of then asking ; but 
I resolved to inquire into this at some future 
period. 

Meanwhile Belinda Ann, by means of a 
dexterous application of her thin sharp elbows 
and a running fire of chaff, secured us an 
entrance into the tram which was already 
inconveniently crowded in my opinion ; but 
everyone was so heartily good-natured, no one 
could possibly show temper at being a little 
squeezed. 

Belinda Ann ensconced herself near the 
door, where she kept a lively look-out for 
every fresh arrival, whom she greeted with 
some choice specimen of wit which, if replied 
to in the proper spirit, afforded her unbounded 
satisfaction. 

During this period of waiting I was able to 
study, from the window of the tram, the fashion¬ 
able hand-shake as practised by a lady with a 
market-basket taking leave of another matron 
on the pavement. There was a sort of per¬ 
pendicular and horizontal movement combined 
about it which was very difficult to catch but 
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most effective, and I could not but admire the 
elegance with which it was done. It is, I 
believe, sacred to trams. 

Presently the tram moved off, rather to my 
relief, for it was decidedly warm waiting in 
the sun, and we rolled smoothly along. Miss 
H. ever and anon pointing out objects of 
interest on the route. 

“There’s the bridegroom !” she whispered 
presently, clutching my arm; and, looking in 
the direction of her glance, I espied a well 
set-up young man emerging from a barber’s 
shop. 

Belinda Ann caught sight of him at the 
same time, and in a sarcastic undertone 
remarked, “My! Ain’t ’e done ’isself 
proper } ” 

I suppose I looked my stilled, and, indeed, 
it was Greek to me until Miss H. silently 
pointed to the sign over the door—“ Shaving 
done here. Fresh water for every person.” 
And even then I didn’t quite see it till she 
explained that the latter was by no means a 
sine qua ?io?i, but that the bridegroom on this 
important occasion evidently thought it incum¬ 
bent on him to do the thing in style! 

Next we passed a church with an inscription 
outside to the effect that parties could be 
married there for sevenpence halfpenny. 

I was still lost in wonder at this legend 
when a wedding-party emerged and made a 
wild rush for the tram. The bride came 
inside and the bridegroom went outside, and 
I felt grieved to think they should be separated 
so soon after their sevenpence-halfpennyworth. 
Judging from the bride’s apparent age, I 
concluded that the youthful bridesmaid of ten 
was her eldest daughter. 

At this moment a man plumped down next 
to me carrying a trio of remarkably lively 
puppies, and the remainder of the drive was 
rendered extremely hilarious by the antics of 
the small doggies, who persisted in swarming 
on to the floor every other minute, and then 
abjectly licking our boots. 

“ They don’t allow live-stock inside the 
trams on Sundays,” remarked Miss H., as she 
hauled up a puppy for the twentieth time and 
handed it over to its rightful owner. “ Still,” 
she added meditatively, “a man may get in 
holding a sack, not by the neck, but round 
the loins, so to speak, and if he lets go to get 
his fare or his handkerchief, you see the sack 
wriggle 1 ” 

I had not done laughing at this graphic 
description when Belinda Ann, who had been 
keeping a sharp look-out all this time, gave us 
the signal to dismount, which we did in a 
breathless scramble owing to the tram starting 
on again before we were well off the step. 

I found there was still some little distance 
to walk before we arrived at the house, but 
everything was so new to me that I did not 
mind. 

Thus, passing a second-hand clothier’s 
window, my eye was at once caught by a 
white dress in the window labelled, “ A boon 
to young ladies about to marry I Let out by 
the day! ” 

It was made of some soft silky material in 
the prevailing fashion and thoughtfully cut 
large enough to accommodate any figure, as 
of course any superfluity could be pinned over 
should the hirer happen to be of a sylph-like 
form I 

“ I s’pose I shall come ter that if any chap 
ever says ‘ Chairs ’ ter me ! ” remarked Belinda 
Ann, with a last glance at it as we tore 
ourselves away. 

“ Says what ? ” I inquired, not very elegantly, 
I fear. 

“ Chairs 1 ” she replied shortly, for she took 
the surprise in my voice to imply a doubt of 
her ever wanting a wedding-dress. 

“ What in all the world has that to do with 
it?” I asked, after a moment’s puzzled 
silence. 


She surveyed me for a second with a sort 
of pitying scorn for my ignorance, and then 
proceeded to enlighten me. 

“ Why, yer see, yer may walk out with a 
feller fer months an’ never get no forrader, so 
ter speak, or yer may chynge about with 
another feller an’ no one think any harm of it; 
but if any on ’em mentions ‘ furniture ’ to yer, 
it’s a sign that he means bizness, an’ yer can 
begin ter think about yer trossax.” 

This tickled my fancy so much that I doubt 
if I should ever have stopped laughing if 
Belinda Ann had not shown signs of temper 
by remarking huffily, “ In coorse I knows as 
’ow toffs don’t manage it that wy; but yer 
arsked me about it, an’ it ain’t bad fer all 
that.” 

“ I think it’s a perfectly charming plan,” I 
put in hastily, smothering my mirth as well as 
I could; but I nearly went off again at the 
reflection that the innocent remark, “ Can I 
get you a chair ? ” would be construed by an 
East End beauty into a proposal of marriage. 

Belinda Ann did not quite recover her good 
humour till we arrived at the bride’s mansion, 
which fortunately was not far off, for once 
there her smiles returned in full force, and she 
quite forgot my ill-timed meniment. 

We stepped straight from the court into the 
banqueting-hall, without even the formality of 
a doorstep, and the bride received us in 
person, her mother being busy in the back 
premises over her toilette. 

The heroine of the occasion was of such 
colossal proportions she might almost have 
gone about in a show, and her complexion 
matched her gown, which was of a warm 
brickdusty red. 

This was not, however, the wedding gar¬ 
ment, for, after having gieeted us, she disap¬ 
peared with Belinda Ann and many apologies 
to reappear later on in a really elegant grey 
silk, presented by Miss H. and her sister in 
fulfilment of a very old promise. 

She had rather spoilt the effect by hanging 
round her neck a string of iridescent beads, 
so large that they looked like homoeopathic 
globules, and wearing the inevitable be- 
feathered hat, this time of a crude violet hue ; 
but otherwise she was all that could be 
desired, and was immensely admired. 

Belinda Ann had added to her attire a 
huge lace collar and a silver chain, from 
which hung a locket to match about the size 
of a small warming-pan, and the party was 
completed by the bride’s mother, also dressed 
in an old gown of Miss H.’s. 

Now Miss H. being tall and slim, while 
Mrs. Hogg was of the same generous pro¬ 
portions as her daughter, the dress proved 
somewhat too scanty, so she had taken some 
of the material from the waist to eke out the 
bodice, and to hide this theft had donned a 
black velvet apron. It looked a little odd, 
perhaps, but on the whole was pronounced 
very fair, and we set oft' for the church. Not 
on foot, although the edifice was just round 
the corner. That would, indeed, have been a 
serious breach of etiquette on such an occasion. 
No I Two four-wheeled cabs had been char¬ 
tered for the drive, and into these we packed, 
the bride, her mother and father (who turned 
up at the last minute in a fearful state of heat 
and nervousness) going in the first, and 
Belinda Ann, ;^Iis5 H., and I taking the 
second. 

An enthusiastic crowd was hanging round 
the porch cheering \rildly when we alighted, 
and at first I thought that Miss Hogg must 
be the most popular girl in the East End; 
but I was soon undeceived. She was not the 
only expectant bride of the occasion, for Bank 
Holiday is a favourite East End wedding-day, 
for obvious reasons. 

The crowd inside was so great, although 
perfectly orderly and reverent, that I could 
see little or nothing of the actual ceremony. 


and was rather glad than not when, all for¬ 
malities having been complied with, our party 
disentangled itself from the general mHee^ and 
we drove back in the same order as we had 
come, with the addition of the bridegroom, of 
course. 

In our absence the table had been elegantly 
laid with wine-glasses of every shape, colour, 
and size, borrowed right and left for the 
occasion, each with half a sheet of clean 
notepaper stuck in it. I puzzled over these 
for some time, till I came to the conclusion 
that possibly this was in imitation of the 
serviettes placed in wine-glasses at restaurants. 

As each guest appeared, he or she was 
hospitably pressed to say what he or she 
would take (“Give it a nyme! ” was the 
general form of invitation), and he or she 
usually seemed quite prepared for the question 
and quite ready with an answer, for without 
any false delicacy they promptly replied, 
“ Drop o’ port! ” This was immediately 
handed them, and there they sat in a row, 
never opening their mouths except to empty 
into them the aforesaid “ drop o’ port.” 

I was sorely troubled as to what to do with 
mine, which I would have gladly refused only 
that I was warned that it was considered as 
great an insult as to refuse in the real East to 
drink the cup of black coffee offered at the 
threshold; so there I sat with the rest, 
occasionally raising it to my lips, till an 
opportunity offered to stick it behind a flower¬ 
pot, where it may remain to this day for all I 
know. 

The honeymoon was to be spent on 
Plampstead Heath, and we were pressed to 
accompany the j)arty, but excused ourselves 
as politely as possible and shortly after took 
leave, as everyone was obviously aching to be 
ofl', though far too polite to say so. 

Our presence had added great iclat to the 
proceedings in the opinion of our hosts, and 
when we took leave the bridegi-oom insisted 
on presenting each of us with seven Tangerine 
oranges I 

Now he was by profession a fruiterer, and 
a kind Providence had thoughtfully endowed 
him with hands so large that he could easily 
hold seven oranges (or anything else for the 
matter of that) in one. My hands, unluckily, 
are not on the same liberal scale ; consequently 
when he dropped the seven oranges into them, 
about six were bound to fall on the ground in 
spite of all my efforts. Of course, they rolled 
into all sorts of inaccessible corners, after their 
perverse nature ; but the company collected 
them with unfailing good-humour, and my 
secret hope that one or two of them at least 
might be inevocably lost was not realised. 

We left Belinda Ann behind to share the 
forthcoming trip, and soon found ourselves in 
an omnibus rolling westwards. 

“ I never refuse little gifts of this kind,” 
said Miss H., as she rescued an orange from 
bounding out of the door, “ for it seems more 
friendly to accept. Besides, I know if they 
send or give me sixpennyworth of lemons, I 
can readily make it uj) to them later on by 
something costing half-a-crown.” 

I assented, and then remarked dreamily, 
“Those hats are the most wonderful erec¬ 
tions 1 ” 

“ They may not be very artistic,” she 
replied, “ but they are a sign of self-respect. 
The last thing a respectable woman parts 
with, as a rule, is her headgear, and the last 
thing a self-respecting man leaves off is 
having his boots cleaned. When you see a 
man with dirty boots, and a woman bare¬ 
headed, you may know they have touched the 
lowest depths,” 

I was still meditating on this when the 
omnibus stopped with a jerk, precipitating all 
my oranges into the gutter, and thus settling 
once for all the vexed question of how I was 
to get them home. 
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ABOUT PEGGY SAVILLE. 



By JESSIE jMANSERGH (^Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizc}'), Author of “Sisters Three,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

i N considera¬ 
tion of Ar¬ 
thur’s pre¬ 
sence and of 
the late 
hours and 
excite¬ 
ment of 
the night 
before, 
the next 
day was 
observed as a holiday in 
the vicarage. Mrs. 
Asplin stayed in bed until lunch time, 
the boys went for a bicycle ride, and 
Peggy and her brother had a delight¬ 
ful chat together by the schoolroom fire, 
when he told her more details about his 
own plans than he had been able to 
touch upon in a dozen letters. 

“ The preliminary examination for 
Sandhurst begins on the 26th this 
year, ” he explained, and so far as I can 
make out I shall romp through it. I am 
going to take all the subjects in 
Class I.—mathematics, Latin, French, 
geometrical drawing, and English com¬ 
position ; ril astonish them in the last 
subject! Plenty of dash and go, eh 
Peggy,—that’s the style to fetch ’em ! 
In Class If. you can only take two 
subjects, so Pm going in for chemistry 
and physics. I rather fancy myself in 
physics, and if I don’t come out at the 
head of the list, or precious near the 
head, it won’t be for want of trying. I 
have worked like a nigger these last six 
months ; between ourselves I thought I 
had worked too hard a few days ago ; I 
felt so stupid and dizzy, and my head 
ached until I could hardly open my 
eyes. If I had not come away, I believe 
I should have broken down, but I’m 
better already, and by Tuesday I shall 
be as fit as a fiddle. I hope I do well, 
it would be so jolly to cable out the 
news to the old pater, and I say, Peg, 
I don’t mean to leave Sandhurst 
without bringing home something to 
keep as a souvenir. At the end of 
each Christmas term a sword is pre¬ 
sented to the cadet who passes out first 
in the final exam.—‘The Anson Me¬ 
morial Sword.’ Mariquita! ” Arthur 
smote his breast, and struck a fierce and 
warlike attitude. “ That sword is 
mine! In the days to come when you 
are old and grey-headed, you will see 
that rusty blade hanging over my 
ancestral hearth, and tell in faltering 
tones the story of the gallant youth who 
wrested it from his opponents.” 

“ Ha, ha! ” responded Peggy deeply. 
There was no particular meaning in 
the exclamation, but it seemed right 
and fitting in the connection, and had 
a smack of melodrama which was quite 
to her taste. “ Of course you will be 
first, Arthur!” she added, “and, oh 
dear ! how proud I shall be when I see 


you in all your uniform I I am thankful 
all my men relations are soldiers, they 
are so much more interesting than 
civilians. It would break my heart, 
Arthur, to think of you as a civilian ! 
Of course wars are somewhat discon¬ 
certing, but then one always hopes there 
won’t be wars.” 

“I don’t,” cried Arthur loudly. 
“No, no, active serve for me, and plenty 
of it I ‘ Come one, come all, this rock 
shall fly from its firm base as soon as 
I I ’ That’s my motto, and my ambition 
is the Victoria Cross, and I’ll get that 
too before I’m done ; you see if I don’t! 
It’s the great ambition of my life. 
Peg. I lie awake and think of that 
little iron cross; I go to sleep and 
dream of it, and see the two words 
dancing before my eyes in letters of 
fire, 'For Valour,’ ‘For Valour,’ ‘For 
Valour.’ Ah ! ”—he drew a deep breath 
of excitement—“ I don’t think there is 
anything in the world I should envy if I 
could only gain that.” 

Peggy gazed at him with kindling 
e3ms. “You are a soldier’s son,” she 
said, “and the grandson of a soldier, 
and the great grandson of a soldier ; 
it’s in your blood ; you can’t help it— 
it's in viy blood too, Arthur! I give 
you my solemn word of honour that if 
the French or Germans came over to 
invade this land. I’d”—Peggy seized 
the ruler and waved it in the air with a 
gesture of fiercest determination—“I’d 
fight them ! There ! I’d shoot at them ; 
I’d go out and spike the guns ; I’d—I’d 
climb on the house-tops and throw stones 
at them. You needn’t laugh, I tell you 
I should be terrible ! I feel as if I could 
face a whole regiment myself. The 
spirit, the spirit of my ancestors is in my 
breast, Arthur Reginald, and woe betide 
that enemy who tries to wrest from 
me my native land!” Peggy went off 
into a shriek of laughter, in which 
Arthur joined until the sound of the 
merry peals reached Mrs. Asplin’s ears 
as she lay wearily on her pillow, and 
brought a smile to her pale face. 
“ Bless the dears! How happy the}'" 
are,” she murmured to herself, nor 
even suspected that it was a whole¬ 
sale massacre of foreign nations which 
had been the cause of this gleeful 
outburst. 

Arthur left the vicarage on Tuesday 
evening, seemingly much refreshed by 
the few days’ change, though he still 
complained of his head and pressed his 
hand over his eyes from time to time as 
though in pain. The parting from 
Peggy was more cheerful than might 
have been expected, for in a few more 
weeks Christmas would be at hand, 
when, as he himself expressed it, he 
hoped to return with blushing honours 
thick upon him. Peggy mentally ex¬ 
pended her whole ten pounds in a 
present for the dear handsome fellow, 
and held her head high in the conscious¬ 
ness of owning a brother who was destined 


to be Commander-in-Chief of the British 
forces in the years to come. 

The same evening Robert returned 
from his visit to London. He had heard 
of Peggy’s escapade from his father and 
sister, and was by no means so grateful 
as that young lady had expected. 

“ What in all the world possessed 
you to play such a mad trick?” he 
queried bluntly. “ It makes me ill to 
think of it. Rushing off to London on 
a wet, foggy night, never even waiting 
to inquire if there was a return train, 
or to count if you had enough money to 
see you through ! Goodness only knows 
what might have happened ! You are 
careless enough in an ordinary way, 
but I must say I gave you credit for 
more sense than that.” 

“ Well, but Rob,” pleaded Peggy 
aggrieved, “ I don’t think you need 
scold ! I did it for you, and I thought 
3^ou would be pleased.” 

“ Did you indeed. Well, you are 
mightily mistaken ; I wouldn't have let 
you do a thing like that for all the 
prizes in the world. I don’t care a rap 
for the wretched old microscope.” 

“Oh! Oh!” 

“ In comparison, I mean. Of course 
I should have been glad to get it if it 
had come to me in an ordinary way, but 
I was not so wrapped up in the idea 
that I would not have been reasonable 
if you had come to me quietly, and 
explained that you had missed the 
post.” 

Peggy shook her head sagel3A “You 
think so now, because the danger is 
over, and you are sure it can’t happen. 
But I know better. I can tell you 
exactly what would have happened. 
You wouldn’t have stormed or raged, 
it would have been better if you had, 
and sooner over; you would just have 
stood still, and—glared at me ! When 
I’d finished speaking, you would have 
swallowed two or three times over, as 
if you were gulping down something 
which you dared not say, and then 
turned on your heel and marched out 
of the room. That’s what you would 
have done, my dear and honourable 
sir, and you know it.” 

Robert hung his head and looked 
self-conscious. 

“ Well, if I had ! A fellow can’t hide 
all he feels in the first moment of dis¬ 
appointment. But I should have got over 
it, and you know very well that 1 should 
never have brought it up against you. 
‘ Glared ! ’ What if I did glare ? There 
is nothing very terrible in that, is 
there ? ” 

“Yes, there is. I could not have 
borne it, when I had been trying so 
hard to help you. And it would not 
have been only the first few minutes. 
Itvery time when you were quiet and 
depressed, when you looked at your 
specimens through your little old glass 
and sighed, and pitched it away as I’ve 
seen you do scores and scores of times. 
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I should have felt that it was my fault, 
and been in the depths of misery. No, 
no. I’m sorry to the depths of my heart 
that I scared dear Mrs. Asplin and the 
rest, but it is a matter of acute satis¬ 
faction to me to know that your chance 
has in no way been hindered by your 
confidence in me!” and Peggy put 
her head on one side, and coughed in 
a faint and lady-like manner, which 
brought the twinkle back into Robert’s 
eyes. 

“Good old Mariquita I ” he cried, 
laughing. “ ‘ Acute satisfaction ’ is 
good, Mariquita, decidedly good I You 
will make your name yet in the world 
of letters. Well, as I said before, you 
are a jolly little brick, and the best 
partner a fellow ever had! Mind you, 
I tell you straight that I think you 
behaved badly in cutting off like that; 
but I’ll stand by you to the others, and 
not let them sit upon you while I am 
there.” 

“ d'hanks ! ” said Peggy, meekly. 
“ But, oh, 1 beseech of you, don’t bring 
up the subject if you can help it! I’m 
tired to death of it all! The kindest 
thing you can do is to talk hard about 
something else, and give them a fresh 
excitement to think about. Talk about 
—about- -about Rosalind if 3^011 will; 
anything will do, only, for pity’s sake, 
leave me alone, and pretend there is not 
such a thing in the world as a calendar ! ” 

“ Right you are ! ” said Robert, 
laughing. “I’ll steer clear of the rocks ! 
And as it happens I have got a piece of 
news that will put your doings into the 
background at one fell swoop. Rosalind 
is going to give a party ! The Earl and 

Countess of B-are coming down to 

the Larches the week after next, and 
are going to bring their two girls with 
them. They are great, lanky things, 
with about as much ‘ go ’ in the pair as 
in one of your little fingers; but this 
party is to be given in their honour. The 
mater has asked everyone of a right 
age within a dozen miles around, and 
the house will be crammed with visitors. 
Your card is coming to-morrow, and I 
hope you will give me the honour of the 
first round, and as many as possible 
after that.” 

“The first with pleasure; I won’t 
promise any more until I see how we 
get on. It doesn’t seem appropriate to 
think of your dancing. Bob; there is 
something too heavy and serious in 
your demeanour. Oswald is different; 
he would make a charming dancing- 
master. Oh, it will be an excitement! 
Mellicent will not be able to eat or sleep 
for thinking of it; and poor Mrs. Asplin 
will be running up seams on the sewing- 
machine, and making up ribbon bows 
from this day to that. I’m glad I have 
a dress all ready and sha’n’t be bothered 
with any trying on ! You don’t know 
what it is to stand first on one leg and 
then on the other, to be turned and 
pulled about as if you were a dumm}^ 
and have pins stuck into you as if you 
were a pin-cushion ! I adore pretty 
clothes, but every time I go to the 
dressmaker’s I vow and declare that I 
shall take to sacks. Tell them at dinner, 
do, and they will talk about it for the 
rest of the evening ! ” 


prophecy came true, for the 
subject of Rosalind’s party became a 
topic of such absorbing interest as 
left room for little else during the ne.xt 
few weeks. New dresses had to be 
bought and made for the girls, and 
Peggy superintended the operations of 
the village dressmaker with equal satis¬ 
faction to herself and her friends. 

Rosalind appeared engrossed in pre¬ 
parations, and two or three times a 
week, as the girls trudged along the 
muddy roads, with Frauiein lagging in 
the rear, the jingle of bells would come 
to their ears, and Rosalind’s two white 
long-tailed ponies would come dashing 
past, drawing the little open carriage in 
which their mistress sat, half-hidden 
among a pile of baskets and parcels. 
She was always beautiful, and radiant, 
and, as she passed, she would turn her 
head over her shoulders and look at the 
three mud-bespattered pedestrians with a 
smile of pitying condescension which 
made Peggy set her teeth and draw 
her eyebrows together in an ominous 
frown. 

One day she condescended to stop 
and speak a few words from her throne 
among the cushions. 

“ How de do ? So sowwy not to have 
been to see you! Fwightfully busy, 
don’t you know. We are decowating 
the wooms, and don’t know how to 
furnish in time. It’s going to be quite 
charming! ” 

“We know! We know! Rob told 
us. I’m dying to see it. You should 
ask Peggy to help you if you are in 
a hurry. She’s s—imply splendid at 
decorations! Mother says she never 
knew anyone so good at it as Peggy ! ” 
cried Mellicent, with an outburst of 
gushing praise, in acknowledgment of 
which she received a thunderous frown 
and such a sharp pinch on the arm as 
penetrated through all her thick winter 
wrappings. 

Rosalind, how^ever, only ejaculated, 

“ Oh, weally I ” in an uninterested 
manner, and w’hipped up her ponies 
without taking any further notice of the 
suggestion ; but it had taken root in ' 
her mind all the same, and she did not 
forget to question her brother on the first 
opportunity. 

Mellicent Asplin had said that Peggy 
Saville was clever at decoration. Was 
it true, and would it be the least use 
asking her to come and help in the 
decorations ? 

Robert laughed, and w'agged his head 
with an air of proud assurance. 

Clever ! Peggy ? She w^as a witch ! 
She could work w^onders ! If you set 
her dowm in an empty room, and gave 
her two-and-sixpence to transform it 
into an Alhambra, he verily believed 
she could do it. The way in which she 
had rigged up the various characters 
for the Shakespeare reading w^as no¬ 
thing short of miraculous. Yes, indeed, 
would be worth a dozen ordinary 
helpers. The question was, w'ould she 
come ? 

“Certainly she will come. I’ll send 
dowm for her at once,” said Rosalind 
promptly, and forthwith sat down and 
wrote a dainty little note, not to Peggy 
herself, but to Mrs. Asplin, stating that 


she had heard great accounts of Pegg)^ 
Saville’s skill in the art of decoration, and 
begging that she might be allowed 
to come up to the Larches to help with 
the final arrangements, arriving as 
early as possible on the day of the party, 
and bringing her box with her so as 
to be saved the fatigue of returning 
home to dress. It was’a prettily-w^orded 
letter, and Mrs. Asplin was dismayed at 
the manner of its reception. 

“No, Peggy Saville won’t!” said 
that young person, pursing her lips and 
tossing her head in her most high and 
mighty manner. “She w^on’t do any¬ 
thing of the sort! Why should I go? 
Let her ask some of her owm friends ! 
I’m not her friend I J should simply 
loath to go ! ” 

“My dear Peggy! When you are 
asked to help! When this entertain¬ 
ment is given for your pleasure, and you 
can be of real use-” 

“ I never asked her to give the party ! 
1 don’t care whether I go or not! She 
is simply making use of'me for her own 
convenience ! ” 

“It is not the first or only time 
that you have been asked, as you 
know well, Pegg3^ And sometimes you 
have enjo3^ed yourself very much. You 
said you would never forget the pink 
luncheon. In spite of all you say, you 
owe Rosalind thanks for some pleasant 
times ; and now 3'ou can be of some 

service to her- Well, I’m not going 

to force you, dear. I hate unwilling 
workers, and if it’s not in your heart 
to go, stay at home, and settle with your 
conscience as best you can.” 

^roaned with sepulchral misery. 

“Wish I hadn’t got no conscience! 
Tiresome, presuming thing that it is 
—always poking itself forward and 
making remarks when it isn’t wanted. 

I suppose I shall have to go, and run 
about from morning till night, holding 
a pair of scissors and nasty little balls 
of string, for Rosalind’s use ! Genius 
indeed ! What’s the use of talking about 
genius ? I know very well I shall not be 
allowed to do anything but run about 
and wait upon her. It’s no use staring 
at me, Mrs. Asplin. I mean it all— 
every single word.” 

“No, you don’t, Peggy! No, 3’'ou 
don’t, my little kind, warm-hearted 
Peggy ! I know better than that! It’s 
just that foolish tongue that is running 
away with 3"ou, dearie. In your heart 
you are pleased to do a service for a 
friend, and are going to put your whole 
strength into doing it as well and taste¬ 
fully as it can be done.” 

“I’m not! I’m not! I’m not! I’m 
savage, and it’s no use pretending-“ 

“Yes, you are! I know it! What 
is the good of having a special gift if 
one doesn’t put it to good use ? Ah, 
that’s the face I like to see! I didn’t 
recognise my Peggy with that ugly 
frown. I’ll write and say you’ll come 
with pleasure.” 

“It’s to please you, then, not Rosa¬ 
lind ! ” said Peggy obstinately. But 
Mrs. Asplin only laughed, dropped 
a kiss upon her cheek, and walked 
away to answer the invitation forth¬ 
with. 


( 7 h he continued.) 
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ABSENCE. 

Bv INA NOEL. 

I CALL to thee across the space that lies 
Between us now and keeps thee from my eyes ; 
But, like a tired swallow on the sea, 

Words fall and die, unheard alas ! by thee. 

No tone of mine can reach thee now, belov’d, 

No sound of human voice will bridge the deep, 
Only my spirit calling through the dark 
May stir a smile upon thy lips in sleep. 



THREE GIRL-CHUMS, AND THEIR LIFE IN LONDON ROOMS. 

By FLORENCE SOPHIE DAVSON. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE MARCH WIND IH.OWS. 

“ Well, Jane, tell us something interesting,” 
said Ada, as the trio sat toasting their toes 
before the fire on a gusty evening in March. 

Jane yawned, and the wind whistled eerily 
round the house. 

“ I can’t think of anything,” she said, after 
a minute or two. “ !My head feels as if it were 
stuffed with cotton wool. I wish this wind 
\vould go down.” 

“ You have not told us any anecdotes of 
your children for ever so long. How are the 
little things getting on ? ” 

“A detachment of volunteers came to drill 
in the school yard this afternoon, and they 
were all longing to look out of the windows 
and watch.” 

“ Why could you not let them ? ” 

“Oh, they never settle down to their work 
properly if interruptions like that are allowed,” 
said Jane, getting more wide awake. 

“Are your classes full ? ” 

“ There is a great deal of illness about, and 
that keeps some of them at home. The people 
are terribly poor. I wish I could persuade 
some of the better class people about to give 
me orders for dinners for the poor people. It 
would cost so little, and I would be very 
careful to give it to those who most needed 
it. I ask this of everyone who happens to 
come in to see the children at work, but 
except for a chance order now and then, it is 
very difficult to get rid of the food.” 

“ Who buys the things that the children 
make ? ” asked Marion. 


“The children are supposed to buy the 
things themselves ; and they generally do buy 
rock cakes and gingerbread and things that 
are of no practical use to them. But more 
sensible dishes, such as stews and soup, are 
very difficult to sell without outside help. 
There are one or two people in some work¬ 
men’s buildings just near who buy from time 
to time, and when the beef-tea lesson comes 
round, the vicar is very kind in buying it for 
anyone who is .sick. It is very difficult to get 
along sometimes,” added Jane, gazing 
dolefully into the depths of the fire. 

“ I was just thinking,” said Ada medita¬ 
tively, after a minute or two’s thought; “ I 
was just thinking if there was no one to whom 
we could mention the matter, who would be 
glad to lielp. Of course, one can understand 
that there are certain objections. For 
instance, if it became widely known that food 
was given away at the cookery school, people 
would be always coming in to beg, and it 
would be very inconvenient. Besides, there 
would be so much jealousy amongst those 
who did not get it, and it would be impossible 
to satisfy all. But I should think a few 
private orders might be managed, and they 
would certainly be a great help to you, Jennie, 
and if you told the people who came for 
dinners not to mention it to others, I should 
think it would be all right.” 

“ They would not do that, I am sure,” said 
Jane. “ They do not like it known that they 
are taking charity, unless it is some widely 
recognised institution like a soup-kitchen. I 
have often noticed that.” 

“There are the Baddeleys, now; they live 


near your school in Warrington Road. Do 
you ever see them ? ” 

“No; I had forgotten about them. I do 
not think they know that I teach up there. I 
will write to-night and ask them to come and 
see me.” 

“ I will write,” said Ada, patting her sister’s 
nut-brown head, “you arc so tired.” 

“The wind has made my eyes ache.” 

So Ada wrote to Mrs. Baddeley, knowing 
her to be a philanthropic woman, and her 
appeal was warmly answered. 

Mrs. Baddeley called to see Jane at her 
school two days after, to her great delight. 
The lady in question was an old friend of their 
mother’s, but they had not seen her for some 
time. She had heard that the girls had come 
to live in London, but had not yet been to see 
them, and she had had no idea that Jane was 
teaching so near to her. 

“ I had heard that cookery was taught to 
the children in the schools, but I did not 
know exactly where. I am so pleased to 
come and see the cookery kitchen, and still 
more to find you in it,” said the sympathetic 
lady, as she sat down in a chair by the dres.^er 
and looked round admiringly at the gleaming 
pots and pans which Jane’s little scholars kept 
in order. 

Jennie explained her difficulty to her genial 
friend. 

“You do not have to spend your own 
money on the food for the classes, do you ” 
asked Mrs. Baddeley. 

“ No ; I have some given me to start the 
lessons ^Wth, but if I do not sell anything for 
a day or two it is difficult to get along. 
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“Of course, it must be, but I think I see a 
way out of your difficulty. I shall be only too 
glad if you can manage to prepare three 
dinners twice a week for some poor old people 
whom I tiy to help. I will give you the 
names, and they shall call for the dishes. But 
I hope the dinners will be quite plain and 
simple but very nourishing.” 

Jane assured Mrs. Baddeley that she taught 
no dishes that were not plain and simple, and 
mentioned such items as Exeter stew, Irish 
stew, beef skirt pie, liver and bacon, and for 
puddings fruit in batter, milk puddings, baked 
ginger puddings, and so on. 

And so the compact was made; Mrs. 
Baddeley’s protegees came for their dinners 
punctually every other day at the appointed 
time, and the arrangement proved equally 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

It was now near the end of March. On 
looking through her dinner lists, which she 
Icept by her to avoid a too frequent repetition 
of any one thing, Marion noticed that the 
time for pork would soon be at an end, for 
slie believed in the old saying that pork is not 
wholesome in any month that has not an “ r ” 
in it. So as April was the last “r” month, 
slie treated her household to a nice little piece 
of roast loin, which they appreciated very 
much. It was allowed plenty of time to 
cook ; about half an hour longer than a piece 
of beef or mutton of the same weight would 
have been, and it was so well basted that the 
crackling was beautifully crisp and very unlike 
the tough leathery pieces that are occasionally 
served only to be left on the plates of those to 
whom they are given. On the following day 
she cut up the remains into dice, and, having 
purchased half a pound of chuck steak and 
cut it up small, made it into a curry to which 
she added the remains of the pork. 

This is her list for the week— 

Sunday, Roast Ptarmig^an. 

Artichokes. 

Baked Potatoes. 

Lemon Sponge. 

[Supper.') Sardines. Brown Bread and Butter. 

Cocoa. 

jlfonday. Roast Pork. Apple .Sauce. 

Boiled Potatoes 
Stewed Prunes. 

Rice Shape. 

Tuesday. Curry and Rice. 

Boiled ILitter Pudding. 

Wednesday. [High Tea.) Sausages. 

Oat Biscuits. 

Thursday. Pea .Soup. 

Baked Whitings with l^rown .Sauce. 

.Sea-kale. 

Cauliflower with Cheese Sauce. 


Friday. .Stuffed Sheep’s Heart with 
Forcemeat Balls. 

Loch Lomond Pudding. 

Saturday. Fried Liver and Bacon. 

Cabbage. 

Baked Potatoes. 

.Semolina Pudding. 

Lest my readers should be startled to see 
sea-kale on the list, and think that our house¬ 
keeper was forgetting her economy, I will 
e.xplain at once that it was not the expensive 
sea-kale at eighteenpence the basket that one 
sees wrapped in blue paper in the green¬ 
grocers’ shops. It was some sold at twopence 
the pound—a quite small kind—that ]\larion 
had discovered at some local “ stores ” which 
she occasionally frequented. It was not as 
delicate as the expensive kind, but it was very 
nice. The salesman told her that they were 
the siftings of the finer kind. The ptarmigan 
she bought on a day when they were for sale 
very cheap, as there had been a large supi)ly 
in the market, and they hung for a day or two 
until they were wanted. They took so little 
time to cook—about twenty-live minutes, that 
it was hardly more trouble to cook them than 
to warm up a pie or stew as they often did on 
a Sunday. The oat biscuits and the Loch 
Lomond pudding were both made from recipes 
given some years before to Marion’s mother 
by a Highland lady famous for her good things. 
Here they are :— 

Oat Biscuits —Mix a teaspoonful of baking 
powder with six ounces of flour; mix in four 
ounces of fine oatmeal with two ounces of 
brown sugar; mix with beaten egg to a 
dough. Roll out, stamp into rounds with a 
wineglass, lay on a greased tin and bake in a 
rather slow oven about twenty minutes. 

Loch Lomond Pudding .—Beat a quarter of 
a pound of dripping to a cream, stir in two 
tablespoonfuls of brown sugar, two table¬ 
spoonfuls of raspberry jam, and half a tea¬ 
spoonful of carbonate of soda; add four 
ounces of flour, and lastly beat in two eggs 
one by one. Bake in a buttered pie-dish 
about three-quarters of an hour. 

The food bill for the week was certainly 
economical. The breakfasts on the alternate 
mornings, when they did not take porridge, 
were dried haddocks, Monday and Wednesday, 
and bacon on Friday. The haddocks were 
left to soak in milk and water all night and 
then cooked in a frying-pan in the milk and 
water until quite tender, skimmed carefully, 
drained on a flsh-slice, put on a hot dish that 
had first been rubbed with a little piece of 
butter, and another bit was put on the top of 


the fish. Then they were peppered and 
brought quickly to table. 

Food account:— 


Two ptarmigan 

Three and a half pounds of loin 
of pork .... 
Half a pound of chuck steak 
One pound of sausages 
Four sheep’s hearts at 3^d. 

One pound of liver . 

One and a half pounds of bacon 
Two haddocks 
Four small whitings 
One pound of artichokes . 
Celery (for flavouring) 

One pound of onions 
One pound of small sea-kale 
Cauliflower .... 
<Dabbage .... 
Nine pounds of potatoes . 

One pound of prunes 
Tin of potted meat . 

Small tin of cocoa . 

Half a pound of tea 
Eight loaves of bread 

Milk. 

Sundries (peaflour, jam, etc.) . 
Quaker oats .... 
Fat for rendering 
One and a half pounds of butter 
Tin of sardines 
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Towards the end of the month, as oranges 
were getting much sweeter, and were very 
cheap, they made some excellent marmalade. 
Jane, Marion and Abigail cut up the oranges 
one Saturday morning, put them in a large 
earthenware pan with the right quantity of 
water, covered the pan and let the contents 
soak all Sunday. On Monday Marion cooked 
it until it was sufficiently firm and put it in 
jars, which she tied down on the following 
day. This is her recipe— 

Orange Marmalade .—Shred finely sixteen 
Seville oranges, twelve sweet ones and four 
lemons, carefully removing the pips as you do 
so, and put them to soak in an earthenware 
pan with six quarts of water, cover the pan 
and let it soak for forty-eight hours. Put in 
a stewpan or fish-kettle with eight pounds 
of loaf sugar. As soon as the sugar has 
melted, boil the marmalade, quickly skimming 
all the while for twenty minutes, and then let 
it simmer until the marmalade jellies. 

[To he continued.) 


CHRONICLES OF AN ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN RANCH. 

By MARGARET INNES. 


CHAPTER V. 

OUR FIRST DAYS IN THH BARN. 

The route we had chosen, a drive of about 
eighteen miles, was supposed to be the least 
steep in its ups and downs; an important 
consideration, with our heavy load. When 
we crept round the last turning and could see 
our hill, with its little patch of brown earth 
turned up, and the barn which looked like 
a small wooden box, we felt that our difficulties 
for the day were conquered. At that moment 
we were passing a ranch which was just being 
enclosed with a fence made of narrow laths 
wired together; these were lying in large 
bundles at intervals all along the road for a 
distance of about a quarter of a mile. To our 
dismay, when Dan reached the first of these 
bundles, he put back his ears and gave a 


sudden and most violent shy, almost lurching 
the surrey over, and then stood trembling, 
his legs planted apart in an obstinate manner, 
and absolutely refused to move an inch 
further. 

We tried coaxing, then whipping, till Dan 
showed us his heels in a series of most vicious 
kicks, higher and higher, till we feared he 
would break some part of the harness, or the 
surrey itself. 

Eventually he did allow himself to be slowly 
coaxed past, I making myself as broad as 
possible to tiy and screen that side of the 
road, and leading him, and my husband 
checking his evident desire to bolt after each 
separate bundle was left behind. By this time 
it was grey twilight, and -when we reached 
our haven, we had to be satisfied with the 
simplest arrangements possible for the night. 


As we were occupying the rooms which by 
rights belonged to the horses, they had to be 
staked out on the open hillside, and during 
the night Joe managed to get loose and went 
careering off, up and down and round the barn, 
so that we were awakened by the clattering of 
his hoofs. It was a brilliant starlit night, per¬ 
fectly still and mild, and all the family turned 
out in their night gear to help to catch him and 
fasten him up again. It was a curious sensa¬ 
tion to be so absolutely alone, and free, with 
nothing but the great ranges of big bare momr- 
tains lying spread out into the fiir distance. 

The absolute stillness was very weird ; the 
smallest sound from miles around reached us 
in the calm quiet. The plaintive call of the 
little brown owls had a sad uneasy ring in it, 
and the coyote’s mocking yelp seemed most 
uncomfortably near. 
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Tlie mountain ranges looked so calm and 
stately and unreachable in the cold clear moon¬ 
light, and we felt horribly lonely. 

There was one canon some four miles away, 
across the Silvero Valley, called Mexican 
Canon, and we wondered uneasily whether 
Indians and Mexicans lived there; for we 
seemed to be on the very borders of civilisa¬ 
tion. When we got to know the neighbour¬ 
hood better, we found nothing but peaceable 
ranches, and more ranches far back into the 
hills. 

Returning to the barn we were rather glad 
to roll the big door to, and close it fast. 
Wc crept into our makeshift beds and were 
asleep before long. But we were awakened 
with a disagreeable start, hearing right inside 
the barn a strange cry, which, in our sleepiness 
and ignorance, might well have been the call 
of a Red Indian, straight from the Mexican 
Cation, intent on securing the scalps of us 
“ tenderfeet.” The cry was repeated, as we 
sat up listening eagerly, and then we all 
laughed to see a little squatty figure sitting 
on one of the open windows, and recognised 
a harmless little brown owl. 

In the morning we made some kind of order 
and comfort around us. The one large room 
in the barn (viz., the hayloft) we had divided 
into two with a temporary screen, one half for 
our bedroom, tlie other for sitting- and dining¬ 
room. A small shanty had been added 
outside for kitchen, and a shed which was 
to receive the cow, when we had one, seiwed 
meanwhile as bedroom for our “ coloured 
lady.” There was a lower floor which was 
divided into stalls for the horses, and which 
was entered by a lower road, as the barn stood 
on a steep slope. 

The filly cases of furniture, which had been 
stored at San Francisco till we sent for them, 
Avere strewn all about the hill top on which 
the bam stood, and our first task was to open 
most of these, take a feAv things out, and 
jDack aAvay all the rest safely before the rains 
came. 

For days and days we Avorked aAvay busily 
at this, my husband and I, and oiiV boys, 
standing out in that hot glaring Californian 
sun, Avith the dry dust of the soil getting into 
our shoes and stockings and soaking all our 
clothes. Our ranchman AA*as busy Avith the 
trees, and the coloured lady looked on AAdien 
she was not cooking; looked on with a 
disdainful air, shoAving by many signs a gi-eat 
contempt for people Avho could be so foolish 
as to cany about such quantities of “ stufiT,” 
as she called it. 

To English eyes many Californian houses 
look very empty, and no doubt our possessions 
did seem ridiculously unnecessary to this 


darky, Avho thought only of the bother they 
AV'ould be to keep clean. 

As Ave packed aAvay case after case into 
every available comer, stringing up chairs 
and sofas, and all manner of things on to the 
rafters, we began to Avondcr Avhere Ave our¬ 
selves AA^ere to be housed. We have ahvays 
since considered that it Avas a proof positive of 
great SAveetness of temper that Ave got through 
a time of such tembly close quarters Avithout 
doing any violence to each other. 

But Avith all our contriving there Avere a 
number of cases for Avhich Ave could find no 
room, and these wo. covered Avith bits of 
oil-cloth, and left them out of doors. They led 
us a dreadful life, those seven cases; our 
ranchman was for ever predicting rain, Avhich 
did not come, but kept us anxiously on the 
Avatch. Finally, Avhen it did come, it Avas 
unexpected, and Ave had to rush out one night 
to see if the high Avind, Avhich had risen aaRIi 
the rain, had dislodged the oil-cloth. That 
Avas a lively night, for the rain came running 
doAvn the inside AA^alls of our barn in little 
streams on the AAundAvard side, and pictures 
and other things hung there for safety had to 
be hurriedly removed. 

It Avas the first night, too, that a large, 
handsome kangaroo rat paid us a visit, running 
about like an acrobat among the chairs on the 
rafters, and AAFen I carried a candle quite near 
to him, to see Avhat he was like, he looked 
doAvn at me Avith the greatest coolness and 
impudence, Avith his brilliant black eyes. The 
place seemed to suit him, for he became a 
constant visitor. Another intimate guest AA^as 
a particularly large lizard, Avho darted in and 
out under the big door. 

We were a little uneasy lest some less 
harmless Ausitors should invite themselves. 
We kncAv that there were scorpions and 
tarantulas; the men avIio had built our barn 
had unAvittingly pitched their tent the first 
night just over a nest of tarantulas, and had 
discoATred them in the early evening, and 
spent the rest of the night in searching for and 
killing them Avith their hammers. 

Ugly, Avicked-iooking things they are, Avith 
their enormous hairy legs and body and cmel 
nippers ; they are veiy aggressive, too, and 
AA’ould much rather fight than run aAvay. 

But most of all Ave dreaded the rattlesnakes. 
Our ranchman had killed thirty on the adjoin¬ 
ing land, and seA'eral had already been found 
on ours. Everyone told us they Avere very 
easy to kill, but that did not reassure us. 

Our first introduction to snakes Avas more 
alarming than dangerous. We had put all 
our umbrellas and sticks into a corner of the 
barn behind a large corner seat. One day 
Avhilst Ave AA'ere quietly resting after dinner, 


our youngest boy, Oip, asleep on his couch, 
my husband chanced to be looking at these 
umbrellas, thinking sleepily that he did not 
recognise one of the handles, Avhich seemed 
to stand out from the rest, Avhen he AA\as 
suddenly made Avide aAvake by seeing it move 
quietly round, first to one side then to the 
other, and knew that it was a snake. He 
reached out his hand quietly for something to 
strike it Avith, but it darted out of sight at 
once behind the couch, and though Ave 
searched long for it, aa^c did not find it. We 
found, hoAvever, a large notch hole through 
Avhich it had probably crept in, and Ave lost 
no time in closing this securely. It Avas not a 
rattlesnake, hoAV’ever, and Avas probably quite 
harmless, as numbeis of the snakes are, some 
of them being considered valuable as destroyers 
of vermin. 

Some of these try to pass themselves off as 
rattlers, hoAvever, and Ave often Avondered 
hoAv they knew that the faint sound of the 
rattle is so strangely horrible and frightening, 
that they should try to imitate it as a means of 
defence. 

Another fright which Ave had, Avhile still in 
the barn, Avas very thrilling. It AA’as in the 
night, and Ave had been fast asleep, Avhen all 
at once Ave became wide aAvake, straining our 
ears for the repetition of a horrible sound that 
we seemed to have heard in our sleep. It is 
impossible to describe the cold horror and fear 
Avhich that curious diy rattle gives one. 

Here AA-'as the thing aa^c had so dreaded—a 
rattlesnake in the room. As Ave sat up in the 
dark the sound AA^as repeated, seemingly from 
the middle of the room. Someone AAdiispered, 

“ Do you hear,” and Ave ansAvered, “ Do not 
moA-e.” We reached cautiously for matches 
and candle, and of course these poor, Avretched 
Californian matches—the worst surely in the 
Avorld—did nothing but break off or go 
out. For some minutes the sound continued 
Avith an angry crescendo, till Ave began to 
Avonder if the dreadful thing had got itself 
Avedged in somewhere betAvetn the piles of 
furniture. 

At last a feeble, uncertain light and four 
pairs of strained eyes searched the dim room. 
And there, sitting nicely balanced on his hind 
legs, Avith his shaip black eyes shining brightly, 
was a small field mouse Avith a long rattle 
betAveen his teeth, shaking it about vigorously 
every fcAv minutes, then running a fcAV paces 
and rattling it again. 

We had cut of a number of rattles from the 
snakes killed on our ranch to keep them as 
curiosities, and this Avas one of them Avhich 
the mouse had got hold of and seemed to find 
such a good plaything. 

(7b he continued.) 


Hoav He greav Rich. 

A man Avho had by his OAvn unaided 
exertions become rich, Avas asked by a friend 
the secret of his success. 

“I accumulated,” said he, “about one-half 
of my property by attending to my OAvn 
business and the other half by letting other 
]:)eople’s entirely alone.” 

Toil on.—I f you A\\ant knoAvledge you 
must toil for it; if food you must toil for it; 
if pleasure you must toil for it. Toil is the 
laAv. Pleasure comes through toil, and not by 
self-indulgence and indolence. When a girl 
gets to loA>^e Avork her life is a happy one. 

I Don’t Care !—When you say “I don’t 
care ! ” see that your tone of A'oice doesn’t 
indicate that you do. 
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No, NOT Heaval 

A little girl was Avandering in an Edinburgh 
street, dragging about a great baby boy 
almost as big as herself. 

A clergyman Avho Avas passing stopped and 
said, “Why, my little lass, can you carry that 
boy } Pie must be heavy.” 

The child looked up in his face and gasped, 
“No, sir, he’s no heavy. He’s my blither.” 

Surely a Avhole sermon in itself! 

With his Friend. 

In a London mission school near a “ settle¬ 
ment,” the teacher asked, “Where does 
Jesus live ? ” 

A small boy spoke up: “ Some of His 
friends have come to live in our alley, and I 
think Pie liv’es AAuth them.” 


A Poet’s Marriage. 

Robert Browning, the famous poet, and 
Elizabeth BroAvning, one of the sweetest 
and truest of our poetesses, Avere married on 
the 12th of September, 1846, in the parish 
church of St. !Marylebone. 

The poet proved a model husband, intensely 
devoted to his Avife, proud of her genius, and 
Avatchful over her happiness. In his “ Life ” Ave 
read that in 1851, and indeed “ on each suc¬ 
ceeding visit paid to London Avith his Avife, he 
commemorated his marriage in a manner all 
his own. He AA^ent to the church in Avhich it 
had been solemnised and kissed the paving- 
stones in front of the door.” 

Time for Everything.— There is time 
enough for everything in the day if you do but 
one thing at once. 
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OLD ENGLISH COTTAGE HOMES; 

OR, 

VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE OF BYGONE TIMES. 


PART V. 

In our last paper upon this subject we 
described some examples of cottaj^es in the 
immediate neij.jhboiirhood of London, and Ave 
propose devoting this one to a continuation of 
the same subject. 

Close to the Church of Ryslip, and opposite 
to its western end, is a group of cottages, 
one of which is undoubtedly of early date, 
probably i6th century. It is long and low, 
the ground floor storey being of brick, and 
the upper portion of “ Post-and-pan,” so that 
it is what is architecturally known as a “ half 
timber ’’structure ; one end has been plastered 
over in later times, and the whole forms a 
row of small cottages. e are in some doubt 
whether, as originally arranged, it may not 
have formed one single dwelling-house, the 
whole, or, at any rate, the centre portion of 
which was the parsonage. It has some 
curious features about it. A large black 
cross of biick is built into the wall, it is of the 
form known in heraldry as a “ Cross Calvary ” 
that is, it stands upon three steps. We do 
not, however, suggest that it has any heraldic 
signification, as its position^ seems to point 
to a different purpose. This cross is not in 
the centre of the building, but is placed 
exactly opposite to the western door of the 
church, and immediately over it are three 
windows, the centre one of which is much 
longer than the other two, and is now 
blocked up, showing that it was unnecessary 
for giving light to the room. These peculiar¬ 
ities seem to point out the fact that in former 
times this was the residence of the rector or 
vicar of the parish. The cross was placed 
there to mark out the house to any who 
might need his ministrations, and the long 
window over it to give light to his “ study,” 
where he might Avrite or read, and at the 


same time look out upon the church door to 
see Avho Avent in or came out of the sacred 
edifice. All the other windoAVS are very small 
and high up, because those Avho resided in the 
other cottages, not requiring to^ read and 
Avrite, and having no special interest in 
Avatching the church door, could do Avell 
enough Avithout extra light in their rooms. 
The Avhole group of cottages is very interest¬ 
ing. The oak beams are Avell moulded, and 
have stood the test of time admirably. If our 
suggestion is correct, these buildings haA’'e a 
peculiar interest, as there are so very few 
medioeval parsonages in existence. Some 
thirty years back an interesting one Avas to be 
seen at Willesden, but in improving the 
churchyard they “improved” this venerable 
relic of church history off the face of the 
earth. It Avas of the same homely but 
substantial and picturesque character as the 
building at Ryslip. 

Our second sketch represents some of those 
thatched and wliiteAvashed cottages Avhich are 
common all over the home counties. They 
are for the most part built of Avattle clogged 
Avith clay, and coA'ered over Avith a thin coating 
of lime mortar, AvhiteAvashed all over, and 
roofed Avith thatch composed of rushes or 
straAV; they are comfortable and cheerful 
little abodes, cool in summer and Avarm in 
Avinter, Avith a thorough look of home about 
them. They, however, have tAvo great draAv- 
backs: they are liable to fire, and are less 
durable than buildings constructed of more 
solid materials. Consequently Ave rarely come 
across examples AA'hich are above a century 
old, though Ave not unfrequently find portions 
of the timber framing considerably more 
ancient, especially the angle posts and 
“spurs,” Avhich have been protected by that 
judicious arrangement, folioAved in all ancient 
timber buildings in England, of making the 


upper storeys of the structure project over the 
loAA'er. Some Avriters tell us that this Avas 
done to save ground space! This, hoAvever, 
cannot be the case because land in a country 
Aullage could never have been of sufficient 
A'^alue to have caused such a peculiarity in 
construction. The idea undoubtedly Avas to 
protect the ends of the upright beams from 
wet, because Avhen Avood is cut “ Avith the 
grain,” as it should ahA'ays be Avhen used for 
constructive purposes, the ends of the beam 
absorb the moisture, but the sides are little 
affected. Noav by making the storeys overlap 
as they ascend, and the roof overlap the top 
storey, hoAvev'er loftA' a house may be, its 
timbers are thoroughly protected from the 
rain. 

The general effect of a village consisting of 
thatched and Avhitewashed cottages is "very 
pleasing, especially when there is an ancient 
stone or flint-built church in their midst. 
The clean bright AvhiteAvash forms a lovely 
contrast to the soft velvety look of the 
thatch. The red brick chimneys, grey lichen- 
covered walls of the old church, the lofty elms, 
and brilliant patches of garden, combine 
together to form a charming scene of peaceful 
and homely life. 

Up to Avithiu some five years back an old 
thatched cottage stood at Shepherd’s Bush 
green, and another close to Paddington 
churchyard; both have noAV disappeared, and 
Ave do not know of the existence of any old 
thatched cottages Avithin four miles of Charing 
Cross. Don’t let our readers imagine that 
we should suggest the building of thatched 
houses in London or any great city. Such 
structures Avould be contrary to all archi¬ 
tectural propriety in such 'localities, and 
dangerous in case of fire. 

(To be continued.) 
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THATCHED AND WHITE-WASHED COTTAGES, ESSEX. 


“OUR HERO.” 

A TALE OF THE FRAKCO-EXGLISH WAR KINETY YEARS AGO. 

] 1 y AGNES GIBERNE, Author of “Sun, Moon and Stars,” “ TIic Girl at the Dower Pfousc,” etc. 


CHAPTER XX. 

A GLIMPSE OF LOVELY POLLY. 

“Now, my dear Polly, I pray you 
make the very most this evening' of your 
charms. For somebod}^ will be there 
whom you little think to see.” 

Polly and Molly, both on a visit to 
the Bryces in London, looked up 
sharpl}'. 

“Yes, indeed, and you ma}^ gfuess, 
but I vow 3'ou’ll never g'uess the truth. 
Two 3^oung' maidens to have such good 
fortune! Flad it come to me in m3’ 
young days, why, I think ’twould have 
driven me out of my senses with jo3u 
But 3^011 may conjecture—^3^ou ma3'’ con¬ 
jecture, Poll3u Who in the Avorld can 
it be ? ” 

Polh^ was seated upright on a straight- 
backed chair, looking as usual exceed- 
ingly prett3u Her eyes, softer and more 
than ever like brown velvet, took a far¬ 
away expression, and the delicate tint¬ 
ing of her cheeks grew roseate. She 
said demurely, after a pause— 

“ If I might conjecture that which my 
desires would prompt, ma’am, I would 
say—Captain Ivor! ” 

Mrs. Bryce tapped the floor impatiently 
with her slippered and sandalled foot. 


“Pish—pshaw! To be sure, that is 
proper enough, my dear. But now you 
may rest satisfied that you have said 
what propriety demands. And since 
Captain Ivor is a prisoner in foreign 
parts, and likel3’ so to remain for many 
a long 3^ear to come, being therefore 
out of the question, we’ll e’en dismiss 
the thoughts of him, and I’ll ask Molly 
whom she would most desire to meet at 
the dance to-night.” 

Molly sat upon a second high-backed 
chair, busily netting. At sixteen—close 
upon seventeen, indeed—she was more 
altered from the child of twelve than her 
twin-brother in the same lapse of time. 
She had not grown tall, and she was 
more rounded than in earlier years. 
Pier black e3’es looked less big and less 
anxious, partly because the face had 
lost ^ its peakiness. A healthy com¬ 
plexion and an expression of straight¬ 
forward earnestness served in place of 
g'ood looks. M0II3' Baron would never 
be a “ belle,” but she might become 
a woman to whom men and women alike 
would turn, with a restful certaint3’’ of 
finding in her what the3^ wanted. Her 
reply was more prompt than Polly’s had 
been, and it consisted of one single 
syllable. 


‘ ‘ Ro3^ ! ’ ’ 

“ But Ro3q like Captain Ivor, is a 
prisoner, child. Like to remain so also. 
Who next ? ” 

“Jack!” Molly said, with equal 
rapidity. 

“ Na3q Jack is nobod3u Jack is one 
of ourselves, and is in and out perpetu¬ 
ally. Jack’s a genteel young fellow 
enough, I make no question, but some¬ 
what better than Jack awaits you 
this evening. Eh, Polly—what if it be 
—no other than Captain Peirce ? ” 

“ Captain Peirce better than Jack ‘ 
Nay 1 ” Molly said indignantly. 

Polly’s colour went up again, as it 
was wont to do on slight provocation, 
delicately and prettify. Polly also 
tossed her head, and arranged the light 
scarf, which covered her shoulders. 

“ Captain Peirce is welcome enough, 
ma’am,” she made answer carelessly. 

“I do not like Captain Peirce,” 
murmured Molly. 

“ Nobody desired you to like Captain 
Peirce, my dear Molly. ’Tis vastly 
more to the point whether Polly likes 
hirn, since of a certainty Captain 
Peirce’s affections are engaged in a 
certain direction, which ma3^ be named 
without difliculty. Captain Peirce is a 
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prodigious favourite with everybody, 
especially, I can assure you, with all the 
young women of mode. And he has 
eyes for none of ’em except Polly.” 

Polly looked studiously down, offering 
no rernark ; and Molly frowned. 

“ If Captain Peirce were what a man 
should be, he would never come after 
Polly as he does, knowing that Polly is 
engaged to another, and he out of 
reach!” 

“Tut, tut, my dear Molly! Pish! 
Pshaw I What know you of such 
matters ? A chit of a young female of 
sixteen ! I’m positively ashamed of 
you ! Why, you’re scarce out of the 
nursery, child. And here’s Polly, the 
prettiest girl in all London, past twenty- 
one, and not yet married. No, nor no 
chance to be married, while old Nap 
lives ; and depend on’t, he’ll not die 
vet, for many a long year. Is Polly to 
wait and wait, till her prettiness goes, 
and she turns into an elderly maiden, 
whom no man of /o/z will ever deign to 
cast eyes upon, while Captain Ivor 
spends perhaps fifteen or twenty years 
in France, and forgets his past fancy, 
and marries some beauteous young 
Frenchwoman ? ” 

Molly gazed at Polly’s downcast face. 

“ But Polly knows Captain Ivor better ! ” 
she suggested. 

“Knows Captain Ivor better! And 
how may that be?” demanded the 
vivacious lady. “ Since Polly has seen 
him but from time to time, and that at 
long intervals, and I have been ac¬ 
quainted closely with him since he was 
left an orphan at the age of seven. Nor 
have I a word to speak against Captain 
Denham Ivor, save only that to expect 
Polly to wait for him twenty 3^ears, losing 
her bloom and growing old, would be 
altogether unreasonable. And I have 
said the same before, Molly.” Which 
certainly she had. 

“ Polly is still a long way off from 
growing old,” persisted Molly. 

“ Well, well, that’s as may be. But 
you’ve not divined my secret 3'et,” 
pursued Mrs. Bryce. “ Jack will be at 
my Lady Hawthorn’s to-night ; and ’tis 
not Jack of whom I speak. Captain 
Peirce will be there ; and ’tis not Cap¬ 
tain Peirce. The Admiral will be there ; 
and ’tis not the Admiral. Somebody 
else also will be there—and ’tis he.” 

Mrs. Bryce lifted a book from the 
table. “ Who was it that read last 
week the ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
and that said she would give half she 
was possessed of to set eyes on the 
writer of that most elegant poem ? ” 

“ Mr. Walter Scott! ” The rapture 
on Molly’s girlish face fully repaid Mrs. 
Bryce, who, whatever her faults might 
have been, did dearly love to give 
pleasure. Polly too smiled, but more 
quietly, having her mind greatly pre¬ 
occupied. 

“ Mr. Walter Scott is now in London, 
and will be at Lady Hawthorn’s assem¬ 
blage. So now. Miss, what say you to 
my promise of somebody that shall be 
worth seeing ? ” 

“Really and truly?” questioned 
Molly, half incredulously. “ May we in 
truth hope to see Mr. Walter Scott 
himself to-night ? That will be worth 


going for, were there naught else. 
Think, Polly, Mr. Walter Scott himself, 
that writ all about William of Deloraine 
and the ‘ Fair Ladye Margaret of 
Branksome Hall.’ ” 

“ You may count yourself a fortunate 
young woman, Molly,” complacently 
observed Mrs. Bryce. “ At the early 
age of sixteen, not only to have a 
personal acquaintance with so dis¬ 
tinguished a martial hero as Sir John 
Moore, but also to have had a sight of 
Mr. Southey, the author of ‘ Thalaba,’ 
as well as of Mr. Southey’s friend, Mr. 
William Wordsworth, and now to be 
brought face to face with Mr. Scott 
himself—I give you joy of such good 
fortune.” 

“And the last will be the best,” re¬ 
marked Molly. “For I love the ‘Lay 
of the Last Minstrel ’ infinitely more 
than I love ‘Thalaba.’ Sure, ma’am, 
so great a poet as Mr. Scott has never 
yet been known.” 

“ If the public voice be true, ’tis even 
so. Mr. Southey complains sorely of 
his ill-luck in the poor sale of his 
poems, and I know not that Mr. Words¬ 
worth has much to boast of. Whereas 
Mr. Scott’s poems go off by the myriad, 
and are read of all. I’m informed that 
Mr. Constable is this year paying him 
one thousand pounds in advance for a 
poem not 3’’et completed—a poem about 
a place that is called ‘Rokeby.’ And 
ten thousand people are on the look-out 
for its appearance. But now ’tis full 
time you began to prepare yourselves ; 
and Polly must look her best this 
night.” 

Polly was in no wise unwilling. ^ It 
was as natural to her to adorn her dainty 
self as to a wren to preen and perk. 
Molly, being no professed beauty, made 
shorter work of her toilette. Her white 
muslin gown was of the simplest; and 
her short black hair was all but hidden 
under a turban of white silk. But eveiy 
strand of Polly’s abundant mane needed 
attention, though crowned with a fan¬ 
tastic hat, which carried lofty white 
feathers; and her embroidered white 
gown, made with its waist under the 
arm-pits, left throat and snowy shoulders 
bare. The skirt was clinging and 
scanty ; and a large white muff com¬ 
pleted her ball-room equipment, except 
that a light scarf was wound round the 
said shoulders, and that the dainty feet 
bore satin slippers. 

Polly looked exquisitely pretty. Her 
skin was like ivory ; the blush-rose tint¬ 
ing was just where it ought to have 
been ; and the smile in her velvet eyes 
was in itself a sunbeam. 

She could never enter a crowded 
room, without becoming at once a 
centre for all glances. Molly, close 
behind, was neglected by comparison, 
and was quite content to have it so. 
While amused with the scene, she did 
not expect admiration. 

The one thing on which her heart was 
set was the promised sight of Mr. 
Walter Scott, the future “Wizard of 
the North.” Flis real work in life, the 
writing of the “ Waverley Novels,” had 
not then been so much as begun ; but 
he was already well known as the very 
successful author of divers historical 


ballads, which had taken the fashion¬ 
able world by storm. When he came 
from his Scotch home to London, he 
was feted and made much of to any 
extent. 

Molly pictured him to herself as a 
quite ineffable individual, with fathom¬ 
less dark eyes and flowing locks of 
ebony, such as should befit an immortal 
poet. And “immortal” Scott doubt¬ 
less is, in the literary sense, with still 
no peer, but hardly as a poet. Popular 
judgment made a mistake there — not 
for the first or the last time in its 
existence. 

“Where, where, is he of the radiant 
brow. 

The faulchion glance and the flashing 
eye. 

Whose lofty mien and dazzling air 

Bespeaks-” etc. 

This is not a quotation ; it is merely 
a specimen of the kind of thing that our 
great-grandmothers and grandmothers 
in their early youth admired and doted 
on. The bump of veneration must have 
been more highly developed on people’s 
heads in those days than in^ these. 
And how they did admire and did dote, 
the dear young things! Just as Molly 
Baron did that evening. She sat upon 
her quiet seat, neglected, yet perfectly 
happy at the thought of the glorious 
poet-form, which her gaze was soon to 
rest upon. She did not care to talk. 
She did not wish to dance. She was 
wrapped in a dream, from which Mrs. 
Bryce’s decisive finger-tips aroused her. 

“Wake up, my dear. Are you 
asleep, Molly ? Here he comes.” 

Molly looked rapturously around and 
about in eager quest. But she saw no 
wondrous human form to correspond to 
the image in her mind. A lame man, 
of good''height, rather robust in make, 
healthy, but scarcely “elegant,” with 
brown hair, flaxen eyebrows, a long 
upper lip, and a frank genial expres¬ 
sion—no, that was not Molly Baron’s 
ideal of an immortal poet. His eyes 
were only light grey in colour, not dark 
and wild, as a poet’s should have been. 
Yet the gleams of arch brightness 
which lighted up his face, as he talked, 
went a long way towards redeeming it 
from homeliness. 

Then Molly was called up to be pre¬ 
sented to the poet; and he said a few 
kind words to the young girl—she could 
not afterwards remember what they were. 
In later years she would be glad to 
know always that she had seen and 
spoken with him ; but at the moment 
her mind was full of its sudden dis¬ 
illusionment. 

Mr. Walter Scott passed on, sur¬ 
rounded by a host of friends ; and Molly 
retreated again to her seat. Plenty 
was going on to amuse and interest her. 
She had danced twice, and now a 
rather long pause had come, no fresh 
partners turning up. Molly was of 
course under Mrs. Bryce’s w\i\g, but 
that lady had too many irons in the fire 
to spare much time for the quiet country 
girl at her side. Molly cared little. 
She liked to look and listen, indulging 
in cogitations of her own. Mrs. 
Bryce’s gay talk was entertaining 
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enough, as the good lady expatiated on 
this person and that, flirted her fan at 
one elderly gentleman and captured 
another, dissected theoretically one 
lady’s ‘'bewitching gown,” and des¬ 
canted on the “superb equipage” 
possessed by another, reverting then to 
the “London Particular Madeira” 
which had been served at a recent 
grand dinner-party, and hoping for some 
of the same at supper. 

Growing surfeited with this, Molly 
turned her attention elsewhere, and 
descried Admiral Peirce close at hand, 
button-holing another gentleman, and 
holding forth to him in a loud voice on 
the advantages of London as a place of 
residence. 

“ Wh}^ sir,” he was saying, “why, 
sir, there’s nothing after all like old 
Thames. Give me the blue ocean and 
tossing waves. But for a landsman— 
why, the Thames is as good as he may 
look to find. And I tell you what, sir, 
the water of the river Thames is the 
finest drinking-water in the world ! 
Only has to stand and ferment a little, 
and then it’ll keep as long as ever you 
want it.’*' Yes, sir, it will indeed.” 

Moby, being sublimely indifferent to 
the qualities of London drinking-water, 
which in those days was not considered 
a question of pressing interest, wandered 
farther afield. A slight pucker came 
between her brows, as she made out 
Polly at a short distance, with Captain 
Albert Peirce in close attendance. He 
was bending towards Polly, saying 
something in a low and confidential 
voice; and it was impossible from 
Polly’s look to know whether she were 
pleased or displeased. 

The gay scene around faded from 
Molly’s vision. She was looking down, 
thoughtfully^ at her own half-furled fan ; 
but she did not see the fan, or the 
crowds of gay women around in their 
low dresses and hats or turbans, scarves 
and muffs and satin shoes. Another 


* Actually said early in the century. 


scene had risen before her mental eyes. 
She seemed again to be in a day long 
gone by; and Roy was giving her a 
boisterous kiss. 

“ All right, Molly!” he w^as calling 
gaily. “It’s only for two weeks, you 
know, and then we shall be back again.” 
And as Roy ran off, in high glee, she 
had looked up, and had seen Denham 
Ivor holding Polly’s hands in a firm 
clasp, while Polly’s sweet face w'as 
downward bent and blushing. But it 
was not Polly who in one moment had 
left an indelible impression upon Molly’s 
childish memory. When she thought 
of that day it was always Ivor’s face— 
the young Guardsman’s look of silent 
grave devotion—which unbidden came 
up. 

“How can Mrs. Bryce say such 
things? He will never, never forget! ” 
murmured Alolly, her lips unconsciously 
moving with the energy of her own 
thoughts. 

“ Molly, this is sure scarce a place 
for audible meditation,” a voice said at 
her side. 

“Jack! ” 

Molly’s whole face grew bright. Now 
she had all, or nearly all, that she 
w’anted. She was extremely fond of 
Jack, and Jack of her. They were 
exactly like brother and si.ster, so Molly, 
not Jack, often stated. He was quite 
next to Roy in her estimation. Roy 
held inviolate the first place in his twin- 
sister’s affections; but Jack came 
closel}^ after. 

“ Were you spouting Mr. Scott’s 
last new poem, Molly ? ” demanded 
Jack, as he deposited himself in an 
empty chair by her side. 

“ You love to plague me. Jack ! Why 
should I be spouting aught ? ” 

Jack gave her a quizzical look. 

“ ’I is dull work for a young maiden 
to be seated here. Wdiat may Mrs. 
Bryce be after, not to find you 
partners ? ” 

“Jack, be cautious, she is near. 
See!”—with a motion of her fan. 


“And I am not dull. I am never dull. 
I have danced two whole dances, jack.” 

“And three with me to come. You 
do not forget.” 

“Two,” corrected Molly. “And 
they will be the best of all”—with 
childish frankness. “ But my grand¬ 
mother desired me to dance no more 
than two with any one man. And what 
news of Sir John ? ” Molly had a quick 
womanly instinct, which not all women 
possess, as to wLat people would like to 
speak about, and she generally managed 
to hit the mark, whence her quiet popu¬ 
larity in the little circle of those who 
knew her well. 

“ I went to Cobham but a week since, 
and saw his mother. She fears Sir 
John is sorely worried by these Sicilian 
complications. The Queen of Sicily 
must be a strange personage. She de¬ 
tests the English, and gives all her 
confidence to Frenchmen—so says Sir 
John—yet our government fights in 
defence of the King, her husband, and 
pays him too a subsidy.” 

“And ’tis but a year since Sir John 
was all on the alert to be sent to India.” 

“ Ay ; so he told me, and his mother 
speaks of it still. She says that Sir 
John deems India to be by far the most 
important colony our nation has ever 
had. He thought then that he might 
well be spared for a while from Europe, 
niatters being somewhat at a standstill. 
Since Trafalgar there can be no further 
dread of an invasion, and little was 
doing or is doing on the Continent, to 
check the Emperor’s advance. For my 
part, I doubt not that Sir John would 
prefer above all to be at the head of 
affairs in India. I have heard him say 
that that was the greatest and most im¬ 
portant command which could fall to a 
British officer. But Mr. Fox refused to 
spare him, saying that England could 
not do without him in Europe.” 

Jack had alwa3^s plenty to say, when 
once be got upon the subject of his 
Hero. 

{To he continued.') 
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STUDY AND STUDIO. 

E.xilr of Erin.— We must offer you thosame advice 
as we gave to “ An Ardent Admirer ” (No. 995), 
though it seems ungracious thus to respond to )'our 
very pleasant letter. The thought that breathes 
through your composition is touching, and it is 
natural that a gift of primroses should suggest the 
picture of a woodland dell. J 3 ut your lines halt 
occasionally: c.g .— 

“Celandine and pale wind-flower, these the dark 
blue violet greet.” 

Again, we should be disposed to question whether 
the anemone and all the other flowers )'’ou mention 
bloom at once. In the woodland region we knew 
best the anemone preceded the “ bluebell ” or 
wild hyacinth. 

M. B. ^Rosario).—]\rany thanks for your kind and 
grateful letter. 

Asphodel Craven. — i. The word “ xystos ” is *not 
generally used, but it is doubtless the English form 
of the Greek word from the verb ^’veu to smooth, 

polish, or work delicately. In the connection you 
give, the term probably was applied to a piece of 
sculpture very highly wrought. In Greek (Lat. 
xystn‘nC\ tVvc term was used for a colonnade or 
covered terrace, with a polished floor.—2. Your 
writing is fairly good ; but if you made your turns 
less pointed, and did not leave a margin at the end 
of your lines, it would look better. 


Leonore Crlst.miel. —\ our poem is touching, and 
we sympathise with you in the loss of your little 
brother. Your letter is modest, and the thought of 
your verses, if not original, is sweet and comforting. 
The first three verses are quite correct as to metre 
and rhyme; but afterwards you occasionally 
introduce a syllable too many, as in 
“ Trials might have formed his earthly lot.'’ 

Cherea.— We fancy that 3^011 would hear of an Early 
Rising Society from Miss Isabella E. Kent, Lay 
Rectory, Abington, Cambridge; but if not, perhaps 
one of our readers would suggest an address. You 
mighty consult our back numbers, where such 
societies have occasionally been mentioned. 

Daffodil. — i. The lines 

“ I could not love thee, dear, so much 
I/Oved I not honour more,” 
are from a poem by Richard Lovelace (1618-1658) 
“ To Lucasta, on going to the AVars.”—2. Joan 
of Arc was called “ La Pucelle,” because it means 
“ The Alaid,” and if you read her history, you will 
see why she, above all others, was called “The 
jNIaid of Orleans.” The Italian word for maid is 
also pulcella ; Latin, pttella. 

Julia In.\ Eraser. — i. We believe Pitman’s method 
of learning shorthand is more popular than the one 
you name.—2. AVe have never offered prizes for 
exactly the sort of thing you describe; but we offer 
prizes monthly, as you will see, in our “ Supplement 
Story Competition.” 


Peter D.wtd (Isere.) —AVe thank 3’ou for 3’our kind 
letter, and are sorry that, as this is a girl’s 
magazine, we cannot comply with its request. You 
write English tolerably well. Do not say, “ 1 have 
already written to you four months ago,” but “I 
wrote,” and “be so kind as to insert,” not “for 
inserting.” 

Copper Beech.—i. You will find the recitation 
“ King John and the Abbot of Canterbury ” in 
“The Popular Elocutionist,” compiled by J. E. 
Carpenter, AVarne & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
It comes from Religites of English Poetry. 

—2. The lines of the little girl are fairly good con¬ 
sidering her age. 

AI. H. T.— I. AVe have inserted 3’our request in “ Our 
Open Letter Box,” and also suggest that you should 
apply to some London firm where second-hand 
books can be procured, such as Alessrs. Sotheran, 
.Strand.—2. V'our writing is good, although a little 
cramped, and 3’^our lines arc uneven. AVith a trifle 
more care, you would write remarkably well. 

EtiAR.—I.—There are many commentaries on 
Shakespeare’s plays-yby Gervinus, Cowden Clarke, 
Dowden, Aliss Rossi, and so on. The pla3’s are 
also published separately, with notes, at a very low 
price: see for instance those in the Clarendon 
Press series ; those edited by the Rev. John Hunter 
(Longmans & Co.), or Chambers’s School Edition 
of Shakespeare.—2. There is an excellent Life of 
Shakespeare by Sidney Lee, just published by 
Smith and Elder. 
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Corrigenda. —The sentiment of your poem, “ The 
Power of Love in the Home,” is good, but the 
form is faulty- “ Home ” and “ alone ” do not 
rhyme, and we think you must have omitted a 
word in 

“O wondiTOUs this love can hold.” 

“As if ” takes the subjunctive—“were” led. It 
is not quite true that in time of deep sorrow “ Love 
will chase away all gloom,” though it undoubtedly 
can do much to relieve the sufferer. 

A Cumberland LASS1E.--Many thanks for your letter 
with its pretty view of Derwcntwater. We have 
just been staying at Keswick, and saw the two 
lakes become one in the flood of early November. 
AVc are glad you can appreciate the beauty of your 
home, and hope the loveliness of Nature will teach 
you many lessons. Your request is inserted below. 

OUB OPEN LETTER BOX. 

IMiss Martin, The Hawthorns, Sandyway, Lichfield, 
Staffordshire, informs “ Ninette,” Budapesth, that 
“ Somebody’s Darling,” and Hood’s “ Song of the 
Shirt,” are to be found in the “ Royal Reader,” 
Part VI. If “Ninette” likes. Miss Martin will 
forward her a written copy of each poem on receipt 
of her address. 

AVinton asks where the following verse is to be 
found— 

“ Come tell all that ye have said and done— 
Your victories, failures, hopes, and fears— 

I know how hardly souls are wooed and won, 
My choicest wreaths are always wet with 
tears.” 

AI. H. T. inquires for a series of books, entitled re¬ 
spectively, The Heir of LusRia-Quilla, Sisfer 
Ursula, and Dicky's Secret, Sister Ursula ap¬ 
peared as a serial in The Children's Own Paper 
about ten years ago. 

Hope wishes to know the publishers, or the author, 
of a piece for recitation entitled, “ Trouble, in 
Amen Corner.” 

Gowan will be obliged if any reader can send a copy 
oi the' words of the recitation “The AVomen of 
Mumbles Head.” 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ An Inquisitive Girl,” who expressed a wish for a 
“nice girl correspondent in a distant land,” has 
two answers. Gigia Ricciardi, aged eighteen, 
Chiatamone, Palazzo Arlotta, Naples, Italy, volun¬ 
teers to write to her in Italian, French, German, 
or English. Should “Miss Inquisitive” not ac¬ 
cept tliis offer, our “ Faithful Italian Reader ” 
would nevertheless like to correspond with an 
English girl of the upper classes, who is invited to 
send her full name, address, and age. Miss Alice 
A'erena Aher.ne, 712, AValnut Street, Columbia, 
Lancaster Co. Pa., U. S. America, aged seventeen, 
will be glad to hear from “ Aliss Inquisitiv'e,” and 
observes, “ Whether I am nice or not, she will find 
out.” . . . 

jMiss Francois wishes to correct an error in printing 
her address. It should be Anzin (Nord), France, 
not Auzier. 

“ O AIimosa S.an ” has answers from “ Higiil.vnd 
Lassie ” (whom we thank for her enthusiastic 
letter). Post Office, St. Cyrus, Kincardineshire, 
Scotland ; Miss A. A^’an der Aleersch, 8, Rue de la 
Reine, Anvers, Belgium ; and Mrs. Newman, King 
Street, Emsworth, Hants. These ladies all collect 
“ view post cards,” and if “ O AIimosa San ” will 
send “ Highland Lassie ” her address, a number 
shall be forwarded at once. 

“Lover of Literature,” aged sixteen, who does 
not give her address, would like to correspond with 
either P. or H. Pierson. She is not very proficient 
in the French language, but wishes to become so. 
AIiss Elsie Higuton, Brigham, Keswick, Cumber¬ 
land, would like to correspond with a French girl 
of sixteen or seventeen, each to write in the lan¬ 
guage of the other. Aliss Highton is a pupil 
teacher ; she writes a neat and interesting letter. 
Crete Fromberg, Kurfiirstenstrasse 132, Berlin, a 
German girl, would like to correspond with an 
English girl of good family, who takes great interest 
in music or painting, about si.xteen or seventeen 
years of age ; each writing in the language of the 
other, or both in English. 

AVhite Aster. —An English girl of fifteen would like 
■ to correspond in English with an Italian girl about 
her own age, or a year or two older. 

Kate AI. Buttifant, 49, Alinet Avenue, Harlesden, 
London, N.W., aged fourteen and a half, desires to 
correspond with a well-educated French girl of 
about the same age. 

Laura would like to correspond with a French, 
Dutch, or Russian girl, over twenty years of age, 
in English or in French. 

AIargaret AI. .S. Catton, aged sixteen, would like 
to correspond with a French girl about the same 
age, or a little older. Address, Belmont, lionolulu, 
Hawaiian Island, via San Francisco. 

Une petite Jersiase (17) has the same wish, but 
gives no detailed address. 

Ethel G. Careless, Stream A’^ale, Clonmel, Co. 
Tipperary, Ireland (an English girl, aged seven¬ 
teen), would like to correspond with Aliss A'alentinc 
Alassaria. 


MEDICAL. 

Petunia.— Alenthol is not likely to do much harm if 
taken internally for a length of time. Its action is 
mainly one of stimulation. But what do you take 
it for ? The habit of taking any medicine regularly 
is greatly to be deprecated. And unless you have 
some very strong reason for taking menthol, vve 
would advise you to discontinue the practice. 
Alenthol is not a mixture of camphor and pepper¬ 
mint, but is the solid part of the oil of peppermint. 
It is what is called in chemistry a stearoptene— 
a solid volatile oil. Camphor and thymol are other 
examples of stearoptenes. 

Camelia.— That tea-drinking in excess is harmful is 
unquestionable, and it is for this reason that the 
medical jDrofession has had its knife into tea for so 
long. But the dangers of tea-drinking have been 
grossly exaggerated. Tea in moderation is one of 
the best drinks fora person with a healthy stomach. 
It is the best drink for breakfast; and though 
dyspeptics must be cautious in their use of the 
beverage, it is a drink which can safely be 
recommended to everybody—and everybody drinks 
it, and quite rightly too. Of course tea is harmful 
when taken in excess ; but what on this earth is not ? 
It is not an easily digested drink—nor is any other 
fluid easy to digest (except milk, and that does not 
agree with all stomachs). Freshly-brewed tea is 
the most digestible of fluids which we habitually 
drink hot. We are quite sure that it is more easily 
digested than cocoa. Second brews and tea that 
has been allowed to draw too long are not easily 
digested, for they contain a very large quantity of 
tannic acid. China tea is preferable to Indian tea. 
You should never drink tea, nor any other drink, 
without eating something before it. Of course, you 
must be moderate in tea drinking. It is the 
excessive tea-drinking by women in the afternoon 
which causes most of the dyspepsia due to tea 
which is so very common. It is said that cocoa is 
more digestible than tea, and that persons who 
drink cocoa rarely take more than half-a-pint of it 
at a time. AVe believe the latter; the fulness and 
nausea produced by one cup of cocoa, is quite 
sufficient—in our case, at all events—to enforce 
moderation, if not total abstinence. 

Rebellious.— In the case of cancer, heredity plays 
an extremely unimportant part. But there are 
certain families in which cancer seems to run as a 
family disease. You say your mother died of 
cancer, and that other relatives on your mother’s 
side have also died from that disease. How many 
of your relatives ? Here it is a question of 
percentage. Cancer is a very common disease, 
and therefore tlie fact that two or three of your 
relatives have died of cancer may simply be a 
coincidence, and not a case of hereditary in¬ 
fluence at all. As we see the case, we would 
not prohibit a woman from marrying because 
one or two of her relatives have died of cancer. 
If she is a member of one of the families in 
which cancer is the usual termination of its 
members, then the question must be looked at 
in another light. Still, even here we would not 

. discourage marriage, for even in these cases the 
hereditary influence is doubtful. AVhere, however, 
the disease has been very rife, the woman must 
consider from a very wide standpoint whether she 
is justified in marrying and thus spreading this 
fearful disease ; but in nine cases out of ten the 
answer will be “ Yes, it is justifiable.” 

Dona Anna. —AA^e can quite understand your alarm 
when you found that you coughed up lalood, and 
tliat you came to the conclusion tliat you had 
consumption is also not unnatural. But why did 
you not go to a doctor at the time ? You say you 
had a bad cough at the time which kept you awake 
all night; but that you are not particularly subject 
to coughs, and that you have been perfectly well 
since. This subject of blood-spitting is very 
important, so we will briefly mention its chief 
causes. The blood may come from a tooth, from 
the gums, from the nose, or from the lips or tongue 
as a result of injury. It is frequently due to 
inflammation about the throat, especially of the 
tonsils. It occurs commonly in nearly all ^ acute 
diseases of the lungs, especially in bronchitis and 
inflammation of the voice-box. These are the 
common causes. In all the amount of blood spat 
up is very small—usually merely streaks. In con¬ 
sumption and some forms of heart disease blood¬ 
spitting is common and is often very profuse. 
Other causes of profuse bleeding are the rupture 
of an aneurism and some diseases of the vessels 
of the lungs. Or the blood may come from the 
stomach. This is a formidable list, but we 
have no doubt whatever which of these caused your 
blood-spitting. It was acute bronchitis and not 
consumption. 

Gertrude.—I. Tomatoes are a very good article of 
diet if they are fresh. Bad tomatoes are the cause 
of a large number of cases of summer diarrhoea at 
this time of the 5'car. It is better to eat them 
cooked than raw. No, tomatoes have nothing to 
do with the development of cancer. AVhere did 
you hear that they contained “ cancerous matter” } 
AVe think your informant must have been joking.— 
2. Fruit is much better in the morning than at 
night. One reason for this is that fruit is not 
easy to digest, and therefore may interfere with 
sleep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

R. P. S.—To remove stains from marble take two 
parts of soda, one of pumice-stone, and one of 
finely-powdered chalk, sift through a fine sieve and 
mix into a paste with water. Rub well with it and 
then wash it with soap and water. This process 
will both remove the stains and also produce a 
fine polish. If the general colour of the marble be 
deteriorated, mix a quantity of tlie strongest soap 
lees with quicklime to the consistency of milk, lay 
the wash on the marble for twenty-four hours, and 
wash it afterwards with soap and water, and you 
will find the colour restored to its original hue. 

Saturday’s Child. —The duties of a lady’s maid 
vary of course in different houses. As a rule she 
must be a good hairdresser and dressmaker, and 
know enough of millinery to alter or re-arrange a 
hat or bonnet; be able to pack, to wash lace, clean 
hairbrushes, and do all needful mendings. If a 
travelling maid she must understand packing, and 
travelling and foreign shopping, and must speak 
French well. The wages vary from £20 to ;^50 or 
even more, and if a competent woman, there is no 
more difficulty in finding this situation than in 
finding any other first-class place, such as gover¬ 
ness or companion. 

AIrs. B. (Ireland). —You do not give us a wew de 
plume, so we hope you will recognise this heading. 
There is no alteration in the rules about such 
presents. AVhen a girl is not engaged to a man, 
the presents she may accept from him are flowers, 
books, or music, certainly not jewellery nor clothes. 
The former should never be accepted unless from 
an accepted suitor, and must be returned in case 
of a rupture between the parties. There cculd be 
no alteration in these law's, and every nice girl 
should know and abide by them, as the question is. 
one of self-respect and propriety. 

Carrie.— There is no objection to a girl playing the 
clarionet nor flute, only they somewhat spoil the 
beauty of the performer during a perfonnance, to 
which some would take exception. The former is 
an ancient instrument invented by Denner, at 
Nuremberg, i6go ; but the flute still more so, being 
mentioned in the Book of Daniel. An oboe is a 
hautboy, and is also one of the reed wind intruments 
of which the bassoon is the bass. The former, the 
hautboy, was much used by itinerant English mu¬ 
sicians as early as in the fourteenth century, and 
formed one of the instruments played by the Court 
band, temp. Edward HI. It was invented by An- 
franci, an Italian, A.d. 1539. An ophicleide is the 
bass of the horn, and is a brass wind instrument 
invented by Frichot in 1790. The trombone may 
be had of four kinds, soprano, alto, tenor and bass, 
the best amongst them being the tenor. 

Cornish Girl sends us the address of Aliss C. 
Flower, 14, Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park, AV., who 
collects used stamps, and sells them for the purpose 
of helping poor and sick members of The Girls’ 
Friendly Society. Aliss Flow'cr sells foreign stamps 
at 7d. for fifty, and is very successful in making 
money out of them. She has sent eight sick mem¬ 
bers to the sea, and paid for two beds for two 
months in the Eastbourne House, Durnford Lodge. 
—2. Black currant acid is made as follow's :—three 
pounds of black currants, one and a half ounces of 
tartaric acid, to one pint of water. Put the water 
and the tartaric acid into a deep pan, let the latter 
dissolve, add the fruit, and let it stand covered for 
twenty-four hours. Then strain it off and add to 
every pint one and a half pounds of loaf sugar. 
Stir it w'ell, and when the sugar is dissolved, bottle 
it and seal it up. This would be enough for three 
bottles. A dessertspoonful will be needed for a 
tumbler of W'ater for drinking. This recipe can be 
used for other fruits-straw'berry, raspberry, mul 
berry and red currants as W'cll. 

Dolly. —The origination of the harp on the ancient 
Irish National escutcheon, on the authority of 
tradition, is attributed to one of the early Irish 
kings, called David, w’ho took a harp as his 
heraldic device from the harp played by his 
namesake, the Psalmist. It w'as first placed on 
Irish coins by Henry A^III. Paper money ow'cs 
its origin to the Chinese, some 2697 years b.c. 
The early issues in that country are said to have 
been, in all essentials, similar to modern bank 
notes. A specimen of a Chinese bank note is pre¬ 
served in the Asiatic Aluseum, St. Petersburg, 

• bearing date 1399 years b.c. 

Begadrephath. —It is a rule to which all the best 
English stylists conform, that “very” shall not be 
used to modify a verb, even when the verb is used 
adjectivally, W’hile it may be used to modify an 
adjective or an adverb, as thus—very pleasant, 
very pleasantly. AYith “ pleased,” the correct 
phrasing is “ much pleased,” or “very much 
pleased.” The foremost reviews of this countr}'— 
the Athefueu/n and the Spectator —are loud in 
denunciation of “very pleased,” “ very gratified,” 
and so forth. It has been made the subject of 
comment that Thackeray upon occasion w'rites 
“ verj’’ pleased,” and “ different to” forAAfterewt 
from.” His superb gifts make good such lapses, 
just as Shakespeare’s genius lifts him above 
criticism, even wdien his grammar is fault}'. The 
average English girl, however, should beware of 
using ungrammatical phrasing, and w'hen she is not 
of ingrained vulgarity, w'e have always found her 
willing to do so. 
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L1NN.EA; THE STORY OF A FRIENDSHIP. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Life with its narrow round 
Day after day 
Widened and perfected 
By one sweet ray.” 


Next evening the girls were gathered as usual 
in the small schoolroom. They were allowed 
an hour to themselves after preparation and 
before prayers. This was their own hour, and 
many and various were the occupations and 
recreations indulged in then. There was a 


tiny room adjoining the schoolroom, where 
now and then a studious pupil would go 
at this hour to continue study. To-night it 
was occupied by Linnma alone. Throughout 
the day her set, white face had kept all at a 
distance; no one dared address her, indeed, 
no one had anything to say that would soften 
the blow of yesterday’s revelation, no excuse 
to offer, no explanation to make. 

The face which had been changing into 
.something almost attractive during the last 
week, had again undergone a complete change 
—but was it back to the old indiflerence ? 


No—something had been aroused that would 
never again lie dormant—if she could not love, 
then she would hate, and the glitter in her 
eyes showed only too plainly that hatred had 
taken the place of dawning love. 

Gwendoline was not of their number that 
night. She too was changed; so much 
changed as to be almost unrecognisable. She, 
the queen of the school, whose will was law, 
and whose opinion was sought upon every 
question, had been to-day the quietest and 
most subdued of them all. 

Things had not turned out as the girls had 
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anticipated. They had expected that in a 
little while Gwendoline would call upon them 
to acknowledge how well she had succeeded 
in her undertaking—as she had indeed been 
successful, far above the expectations of any 
of them. They had had vague ideas that 
Linnsea would then be gradually allowed to 
drop, would sink back into her old insignifi¬ 
cance, and would be again a figure in the 
background, as she had been before the 
advent of Gwendoline. 

As they sat at their various occupations— 
less talkative than usual—Gwendoline entered. 

After glancing round the room as if to 
satisfy herself as to which girls were present, 
she said— 

“ Girls, I have something to say to you if 
you will listen.” 

Immediate silence followed. AVhat was 
she about to say } Would it be about 
Linnma 1 They knew Ifinnsea was in the 
adjoining room and the dividing door was 
half open; would it not be better to tell 
Gwendoline ? But, after all, what could she 
say that would be worse than Linnaea had 
already heard } Before anyone had spoken, 
Gwendoline began. 

“You all heard my foolish vow ten days 
ago. Perhaps you think I have been acting 
afl this time and have only been drawing 
Linncea on to make my poor, mean triumph; 
but I have not. Oh, no, I have not! Almost 
from the first night I saw her I have loved 
her, and I love her now passionately. I 
wanted you to know it, so that you might 
forget my silly words. I did not know how 
much I loved her until her love was removed 
—and justly—it was right she should know it 
had been begun under false pretences.” 

Was that tears they saw—the haughty 
Gwendoline in tears ? 


Yes, tears had begun to trickle down her 
cheeks, and it was in a broken voice she 
continued appealingly— 

“ She would not believe me now, although 
I were to tell her I loved her. Could none of 
you make her believe } I cannot bear her to 
hate me like this ! ” 

Before anyone could speak, the door between 
the rooms was opened and a figure a]:)peared. 
It was Linnma. Her face was radiant and her 
arms outstretched. Gwendoline looked up, 
saw her, r:.n to her, and was clasped in the 
welcoming arms. 

Onlookers were forgotten in that close 
embrace—words were needless at that 
moment. 

Linnsea drew Gwendoline into the little 
room, and one of the girls considerately 
closed the door. For a few moments neither 
spoke, but each held the other as if at any 
moment someone might come to separate 
them. By-and-by Gwendoline said, in a 
voice quite unlike her usual clear tones— 

“ Why don’t you hate me instead of 
treating me like this } You told me you 
hated and despised me, and I deseiwe that 
you should.” 

“That was before I knew you loved me at 
all, dear. What do I care how it was begun, 
so that YOU love me now! That is enough 
for me. " Do you know,” she continued, 
after a pause, “I said I hated you, and I 
thought so; but now I am not sure that I did 
all the time. I hated myself, hated the other 
girls, hated even the teachers; but I am 
almost convinced I have never hated you ! ” 

Two months passed after that—two happy 
months for Linnma and Gwendoline, happy in 
their mutual friendship—and the summer 
vacation drew near. 

About this time the dream Linnaja had 


dreamt the first night she saw Gwendoline 
came true. Her parents wrote to her that if 
she wished she might come home next autumn, 
but if she preferred to remain at school another 
year she might do so. Then Linneea—she 
who had looked forward all her life to the 
time when she would be allowed to go home 
—wrote and told them she would stay another 
year. 

And the Linnsea that went to India at the 
end of that time was very different from the 
one that would have gone had the hidden 
love in her nature not been called forth by 
Gwendoline. Sometimes her schoolfellows 
and teachers had hard work to believe she 
could be the same person. She would never 
be what the xvorld calls beautiful, but there 
was a sweet, refined expression about the face 
which now attracted, where formerly it had 
repelled. 

Linnzea, as I say, was improved beyond 
recognition ; but Gwendoline also was altered, 
and entirely for the better. Her will—strong 
as ever—was exerted in a quieter and less 
arbitrary manner than formerly. Her influence 
was still as great over those with whom she 
came in contact; but she had had a lesson 
she would not easily forget, and the girl who 
had been in danger of growing up a heartless 
and cruel fiirt, ambitious to draw men to her 
feet and wreck their happiness, developed 
into a pure and noble woman whose powers 
of fascination were only used to inffuence 
others for good, and to induce those of weaker 
will to follow in her footsteps. 

The rare fiiendship, begun in such an 
extraordinary way, did not end with school 
life, but continued, beautifying and enriching 
the lives of both throughout well-nigh fifty 
vears. 

Frances Leamington. 


A DREAM OF FAIR SERVICE. 

By C. a. MACIRONE. 


CHAPTER II. 

DOMESTIC SERVICE. 

dream curtains 
were closed in 
darkness, but 
I saw the 
white wings of 
the angels 
shining above 
me, and I 
heard a soft 
thrilling voice 
speaking, 
and saying, 
“ Will you see 
more } ” 

“ If I may,” I said as I knelt. “ I deserve 
nothing, but grant to me the honour of 
recording such deeds as these, that the memory 
of them may touch nobler hearts and stronger 
pens to carry on the stimulus of such examples 
and arouse others to like actions.” 

The curtains slowly rose, and I saw a poor 
cottage in France, in a wide open country, 
long rows of poplars along straight roads 
going off into the distance—it was a disturbed 
country—time of the Revolution. I saw a poor 
man like his and our Master also a carpenter— 
like Him. He had been fostered and educated 
by the care and at the cost of a kind lord. One 
day in those troubled years, he saw standing 
at the door of his cottage his lord, with three 
little motherless children, fugitivesand outcasts. 
The little fair Angelique of five years, 
Josephine of only four, and the little Count 


Louis, scarcely a year old. The Count was 
forced to ffy from the country (it was for his 
life), and there was no living soul but Alexandre 
Martin to whom he could trust his children. 
So much of the family distress was known to 
Martin that he did not wonder there was no 
mention of any possible repayment, and he 
had three children of his own, and only 
one, was old enough to help. But in that 
poor home the lord’s children must find 
a home of love and reverence, and all who 
could \vork worked doubly hard, day and 
often night, that the children might be 
served and treated as their faithful loyalty 
inspired. 

I saw the table of the Chief’s children seiwed 
according to their rank; they were seated at 
table where white bread was given them, and 
Alexandre waited on them as respectfully as 
if they had been in their own castle—alas! 
destroyed—while his children had the scanty 
brown bread of the countiy and they wore their 
poor coarse clothes to rags, whereas the young 
d’Aubespines were dressed neatly. And the 
carpenter’s family slept on the floor that the 
lord’s children might enjoy the only beds the 
poor home could furnish. 

“And all for love and nothing for re¬ 
ward.” 

Like other great and noble actions, it was 
all carried out perfectly simply from the 
grateful loyalty of the family towards their 
master’s grandchildren. As time went on two 
noble ladies of Chartres took charge of the 
young girls as they grew up, and the young 
Count was, as he grew older, educated at a 


foundation endowed by his great ancestor 
Sully at Nogent-le-Rotrou.* 

Years passed by, and I saw a great meeting 
of the Academy in Paris where the young 
Count and Alexandre Martin were present, and 
heard a voice which said— 

“ Martin, your task is over, you have deserved 
well from all good men. You have shown our 
age a sight only too rare—gratitude, fidelity, 
respect. And you, Louis d’Aubespine, since 
you are present at this solemnity, may it make 
a deep and lasting impression on your young 
heart. You are entering life, as persons are 
now and then forced to appear on a later age, 
with all eyes upon you. Learn that the first 
of earthly blessings is to be honoured by one’s 
country, and pray the God who has watched 
over your infancy to enable you to win that 
blessing that depends on ourselves and that no 
event can rob us of. One day you will be told 
that illustrious blood flows in your veins, but 
never forget that you must trace your line as 
far back as Sully before you find a name 
worthy to stand beside that of Martin. Grow 
up, then, to show yourself worthy of the 
memory of your ancestor, the devotion of your 
benefactoi, and the patronage of the King I ” 
And then the vision faded, the crowded 
audience disappeared and the only figure left 
radiant, as the curtains of my dream closed, 
was that of the French peasant—the Carpenter 
—the redresser of one of the mighty wrongs 
of the French Revolution. 

( 7 b he contmued.) 

* The great minister of King Henri Quatre. 
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“OUR HERO.’-’ 


A TALE OF THE FRANCO-ENGLISH WAR NINETY 


By AGNES GIBERNE, Author of “ Sun, Moon and Stars,” “ The Girl at 


CHAPTER XXI. 

IN VIEW OF C.APTAIN PEIRCE. 


ever Jack had in his mind, that he told 
to Molly as naturally as water pours out 
of a tilted jug. He cared a good deal for 
Molly’s opinion. If Molly disapproved 
of aught that he did, he was discomfited ; 
and if Molly put anyone before himself, 
he was conscious of jealous sensations. 
That was about all. 

It seemed to him this evening that 
Molly was looking particularly nice and 
ladylike—or, in the language of the day, 
“pleasing and genteel.” She was not 
pretty ; Jack would have said that he 
did not wish her to be pretty. He liked 
her better as she was. But she was 
not without her own measure of attrac¬ 
tiveness. 

“ Of course you would wish it,” Molly 
added decisively. “ In your place I 
would do so. And if—if I could be a 
soldier, Jack, I would feel as you do. 
I would wish to go where Sir John goes. 
’Tis a thousand pities I am a girl and 
cannot be a soldier.” 

“You would wish to go to the Indies, 
if I were to stay at home ? ” 

Molly smiled at the conceit, as it 
seemed to her. 

“ ’Tis vastly more likely that you 
may be the one to go and I to be the 
stay-at-home.” She did not speak as 
if it were in any sense a distressing 
question, though as a secondary con¬ 
sideration she remarked placidly, “And 
I should miss you, Jack.” 

“ As much as ever you profess to miss 
Roy?” 

Molly laughed outright this time. 

“Jack—why. Jack, what a question 
to ask ! Roy is my twin. He is more 
to me than all the whole world beside. 
He always will be more. If I did not 
see Roy for fifteen years—for fifty years ! 
—it would make no difference ! Oh, 
none whatever! Never in my life shall 
I care for another as I care for Roy! ” 

Jack laughed in his turn derisively. 

“ Never, never, never ! ” repeated 
Molly. “ I love my father and my 
mother dearly, and I love Polly, and I 
like you too. Jack. But Roy—Roy is 
more to me than all. If I could see 
Roy-” 

‘‘ That is vastly well, Molly ! But 
wait—wait till your time shall come— 
till somebody will be more to you than 
even Roy.” 

“Never!” reiterated Molly. “You 
mean that one day I shall have a 
particular preference for—for some 
gallant gentleman. Jack. Nay, but I 
shall never marry, for I could not care 
for any be3^ond my caring for Roy. And 
so that matter is for ever settled I ” 

Jack was silent—perhaps a degree 
nettled by Molly’s assured indifference. 
He did not count himself in love with 
Molly; but he wanted her to love him. 

“ ’Tis no more my mode than yours 
to change and change about. Some 
people sometimes would seem to forget.” 
That slight pucker came again to her 
smooth brow. 



S prodigious an admirer 
as ever of Sir John 
Moore, Jack ? ” 

“’Tis not my mode, 
Molly, to admire a man one week, and 
to cast him overboard the next I ” 

“And if ever so be that Sir John hies 
him to the Indies, sure you would be set 
on going too ? ” 

Jack was not so quick in response as 
Molly expected. Would he, or would 
he not ? He could not feel quite sure 
either way. Wherever Sir John might 
be, there no doubt Jack would wish to 
be also ; yet it lay within the limits of 
possibility that he might still more 
strongly desire to be somewhere else. 
India in those days lay very far distant. 
Miles are miles in these days as in 
those, but actual distance is greatly 
diminished. A man writing from India 
to his friends in England may now look 
for a reply in six or seven weeks; but 
then he could not look for a reply in less 
than as many months. 

Jack felt that such a separation from 
people at home—from Molly in particular 
—would be serious. He had not thus 
far gauged his state of mind critically. 
He was not in love with anybody; he 
had no particular wish to marry anybody 
—so he would have said. Jack still 
counted himself exclusively in love with 
his profession. He looked upon Molly 
as his particular friend—as the being 
beyond all others upon whose interest 
and sympathy he might most surely 
rely. She was not his sister—he quite 
scouted that notion—neither was he her 
lover. They were simply friends— bons 
camarades in tfie more modern phrase- 
olog3u Where Molly happened to be, 
there Jack gravitated as naturally as a 
stone gravitates earthward; and what¬ 


YEARS AGO. 

the Dower House,” etc. 

For one instant Jack imagined the 
words to be a possible reflection on 
himself, despite what went before, and 
his lips opened in ready protest. Then 
he saw where Molly was gazing; and 
as his glance followed her lead, his 
forehead drew into, not a mere pucker, 
but a frown. 

Polly did look uncommonly lovely ; 
there was no denying that fact. Jack 
and Molly both gazed hard at her, and 
then their eyes met. 

“She is wondrous pretty!” Molly 
said softly. 

“ But Peirce ? What business has 
Peirce?” Jack paused, frowning still. 
“ He knows, sure, as to Ivor?” 

“Why, Jack, all the world knows! 
Captain Peirce has known it pretty near 
from the beginning.” 

“And Polly permits-” 

“ Does Polly permit ? Can Polly help 
it?” asked Molly. “I in her place 
would help it; but I am not fair like 
Polly, and that makes so great a 
difference. For her, with all the world 
looking and loving, ’tis not easy. If 
she holds aloof and seeks to check 
them, why, they do but come after her 
the more—and Polly cannot be sharp 
with folks. She is so sweet, and ’tis 
not her way. And Mrs. Bryce, too, ever 
talking”—Molly breathed this very low 
—“ever seeking to persuade Polly that 
Denham will forget and will care no 
more for her.” 

Jack muttered something to himself. 

“ Then, ’tis her wish ? ” 

“Mrs. Bryce’s?” Molly’s face took 
an arch set. “ Ay, since Captain Peirce 
came in for a great sum of money on the 
death of his grandfather. He will be a 
richer man than Denham—by a matter 
of ten pounds to one pound.” 

“ Phew ! ” muttered Jack, in disgust. 
“Ivor will have enough. But as to 
Poll3^—I cannot verily believe that her 
affections are engaged in any other 
direction.” 

“ Nor do I believe it, Jack. Yet —1 
am not always sure.” 

“ If she casts him off, she will deserve 
to suffer for it, all her life long. She 
will lose one of the best men living.” 

“ Second only to Sir John Moore ! ” 

“ ’Tis easy to jeer ! If you knew Sir 
John as I do-” 

“Nay, but Jack —nay, you need not 
be vexed with me,” protested Molly. 
“ I did not jeer truly. And ’tis a fact 
that when last I saw and spoke with Sir 
John, he brought to my mind the thought 
of Denham. Not that the two have the 
same face or the same way, but that 
both are soldierly and tall, and each 
holds his head as stately as a prince. 
And for the matter of Sir John Moore— 
why, I am proud of him as ever you 
can be.” 

Jack nodded slightly, mollified at 
once by her apologetic tone. His gaze 
returned to Polly. 

“And for the matter of Denham,” 
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Molly continued, dropping her voice 
once more, “he has been always as a 
brother to me; and it would go hard 
with me to believe any ill of him. Yet 
—[ wonder often that no letter comes 
from him to Polly. And Polly watches 
and grieves, I know’, though she sa3^s 
little, and w'ill not talk of him. Sure, if 
he had wTit to her often, one letter now 
and again would find its w^ay hither.” 

“ Who can say ? But I would distrust 
the post and Boney a thousand times, 
before ever I w^ould doubt Ivor,” Jack 
answ’ered firmly. “And Polly, if indeed 
she knows him, sure w^ould feel the same. 
He is no man to change.” 

“Nor, I think, is Polly the girl to 
change — either ! ” 

“ In this brilliant assemblage of rank 
and fashion, though lightened by the 
fire of genius and radiant with feminine 
charms, there is for me but one star of 
greatest magnitude, before w'hich all 
lesser orbs fade into insignificance.” 

So spoke Captain Albert Peirce in the 
ears of Polly Keene ; and he felt that 
he had expressed himself with the utmost 
elegance. Gentlemen in those days 
w’ere prone to more flow'ing speech than 
they are in these; and such speeches 
did not necessarily mean much. 

Ninety years later the grandson or 
great-grandson of Captain Peirce w^ould 
merely drag his moustache, and mutter, 
“ Awfully pretty girl! ” But the tw'O 
modes of expression, though rather 
unlike, probably implied and imply 
much the same in the end. 

Captain Peirce did not pull his 
moustache—partly because it was not 
the fashion to do so, but 3^et more for the 
sufficient reason that he had none to 
pull. He bent a little nearer to Polly ; 
and that w^as the moment when Jack’s 
glance followed Molly’s in their direc¬ 
tion. 

Polly did not appear to repulse him. 
She did not even exert herself to turn 
her head away. She had so much of 
this sort of thing I One flow'ery speech 
more or less made very little difference. 
Had it not been for the persistent pres¬ 
sure put upon her by Mrs. Bryce, Polly 
would not have imagined that Captain 
Peirce meant or could mean anything 
seriously. She stood in one of her most 
graceful attitudes, toying w’ith a large 
fan; and the light from innumerable 
w’ax candles fell upon her round fair 
arms. 

“ Can 3^ou by any chance divine who 
that star of greatest magnitude may be, 
sw’eet Polly ? ” 

This w'as audacious, and Captain 
Peirce fully expected a rebuff in 
consequence. 

It did not come so soon as he 
e.Ypected. A thrill ran through Polly, 
almost amounting to a shiver. She too 
W’as instantaneously carried back, as a 
few' minutes earlier Molly had been, 
bridging at a leap four long slow 3^ears, 

“ Sw’eet Poll3% may I speak ? ” Captain 
Ivor had said. 

The voices were different. Ivor’s w'as 
deep and quiet, w’ith clear enunciation ; 
w’hile that of Captain Peirce w'as some 
semitones higher in ke3q with a rapid 
and rather indistinct intonation. 


The other face too came up before 
Polly’s mind—a face generally of still 
outlines, grave and handsome, wdth eyes 
w'hich looked other men straight in the 
face, and level brow's, not quick to 
frowm, though w'hen they did frowm there 
W’as no mistake about the matter, and 
a smile as quiet as his voice. Captain 
Peirce w’as of smaller and slighter 
make, and his features, as w’ell as his 
tones, underw’ent much more rapid 
changes. An impulsive man altogether ; 
not bad-looking ; and he had a certain 
fascination of manner too, w'hen he 
chose to exert it. Polly w’as not oblivi¬ 
ous to the fascination w’hile it lasted. 
Perhaps she liked his unequivocal ad¬ 
miration, and did not dislike to feel her 
power over him. But that flash of 
vivid recollection—did it arise from 
some subtle connection between her 
mind and Molly’s ?—brought with it a 
totally different look from any that 
Captain Peirce had seen upon her face. 
Perhaps he might be excused for 
imagining that the change of expression 
W’as due to his own w’ords. 

“ Sw’eet Polly, you will not be one of 

the cruel fair, wdio-” 

This was going too far. Polly w'oke 
from her dream. She withdrew one 
step, and dropped a suggestion of a 
curtsey. 

“ Your pardon, sir. My name is Miss 
Keene, as you are aw'are.” 

“ Ah 1 adored one I so hard-hearted 
to 3^our humble slave I ” 

“ My w'ord, Albert 1 ” And the heavy 
hand of his uncle, the Admiral, fell with 
a smart slap upon the Captain’s 
shoulder. “ So 3^ou do not fail to make 
hay W’hile the sun shines 1 But there’s 
such a thing as poaching in another’s 
preserves, man. Ha, ha. Miss Poll3^ 1 
Well, and what new’s from abroad of the 
unfortunate prisoners, eh ? ” 

Captain Peirce wore the look of a 
thunder-cloud under this interruption, 
which he dared not openly resent, not 
only because 3^oung men in those times 
w^ere far more submissive to older men 
than now', but because, also, had he 
aroused the Admiral’s ire, he would 
have drawn upon themselves the atten¬ 
tion of thew'hole room. Admiral Peirce 
W'as known to be hasty and prompt in 
speech, and not slow to speak out his 
mind. So he glow’ered silently, and 
Polly looked w'ith a smile into the 
battered face of the old sailor, now on 
shore for a brief spell. 

“ Nay, sir, I have not heard for this 
ver3' long w'hile from any of them ; and 
’tis but seldom we may hope to hear. 
Letters go astray b3' hundreds. Doubt¬ 
less they write, as do w'e—to no 
purpose.” 

“ Ay, ay, trust Boney for that I He’ll 
not help forward the post. Well, w’ell, 
every lane in time has its turning ; and 
Boney will come to his turning sooner 
or later. Nay, indeed, has he not 
alread3^ at the glorious Battle of 
Trafalgar, of immortal memory ? ” 

“And on land too, sir; in time our 
brave soldiers w'ill have the best of it, 
and W’ill gain the reward that is due to 
their valour,” suggested Polly. 

Captain Peirce’s opportunity w’as 
gone ; and though Polly did not appear 


to avoid him, 3'et he found no second 
chance. Jack and Molly, looking on, 
saw' this little episode, and they w’on- 
dered—had the old Admiral acted 
accidentally or on purpose ? And w'as 
Polly glad or soriy ? Neither question 
received an answ’er. 

In the small hours of the morning, 
W'hen dancing was ended, Mrs. Bryce 
drove home, w'ith the tw’o girls, in the 
fine 3'ellow coach, which w'as considered 
to be a suitable “ equipage ” for one in 
her position. Mr. Bryce, having a 
cold, had not gone with them. The 
girls retired to their room, and Molly 
W'ould have liked to question her com¬ 
panion, had she dared. But Polly, w’ith 
all her sw’eetness, could hold folks aloof 
if she chose; and this night she did 
choose. She w'as very pale and tired — 
sad too, Molly thought, now that the ex¬ 
citement W'as over. Few words passed 
betw'een them, before they crept into 
bed. 

Was that a sound of smothered w’eep- 
ing ? Molly w’as all but asleep, w'hen it 
aroused her. She listened carefully. 

“ Polly 1 ” No answer. “ P0II3'—are 
you awake ? ” 

A pause, and then— 

“ You must go to sleep, Molly 1 ” 

“ You are not crying, Polly ? ” 

Polly’s hand gently pressed hers, but 
Polly’s face was turned aw'ay, and 
another short break took place before 
she replied in a tone of strained cheer¬ 
fulness— 

“’Tis far too late. We may not lie 
and talk now’. Go to sleep and dream. 
No, not one little w’ord more.” 

Molly had to obey. Yet she felt sure 
that soon again she heard the tiny 
smothered sound which had suggested 
tears. She lay long, listening. Was 
Polly thinking of Denham Ivor Or 
could it be a question of Captain 
Peirce ? 

This side of life w’ent on, and had to 
go on, even in such a period of stormy 
unrest, of perpetual w'arfare betw'een 
nations. Men and maidens love and 
mate, w’ork has to be done, hopes rise 
and sink, even the lesser amusements 
and gaieties and the small daily occu¬ 
pations of existence do not cease, 
though the w'hole world should be at 
loggerheads. 

The deadly duel betw'een Napoleon 
and Britain continued ; and w'hile Great 
Britain was supreme upon the ocean, 
Napoleon w'as all but irresistible upon 
land. Of all the nations, England still 
alone w'ithstood him ; and at this date 
she fearlessl3' faced a Europe in arms. 
For the Continent as a w'hole had 
crouched beneath the heel of the tyrant 
and W’as tamety ranged on his side. 

In the year 1807 Britain had not one 
ally. Sw'eden, the last remaining, had 
been compelled by Russia to iDreak 
away. One brother of Napoleon’s was 
king of Holland ; another brother w'as 
king of Westphalia; a tVitd 
W'as king of Naples; while lesser Euro¬ 
pean kingdoms and the congeries of 
little German states had well-nigh dis¬ 
appeared into the vortex, and French 
soldiers swaggered about the streets 
of Berlin. 
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Great Britain was neither crushed 
nor intimidated. She had flung off 
the fear of invasion ; and her ships 
triumphantly ranged the seas, attacking 
sea-board forts, fighting vessels double 
their own size and tonnage, capturing 
prizes, making prisoners, in all direc¬ 
tions. At this date there were some 
thirty thousand French prisoners in 
England ; and before the close of the 
Peninsular War their number had risen 
to ninety thousand. 

In 1807 Britain had as yet been less 
successful on land than at sea. Many 
a battle indeed had been gained, many 
a deed of splendid valour had been 
done; but while one expedition after 
another had been despatched hither 
and thither, with intent to undermine 
and weaken the enormous power of 
Napoleon, most of these had failed to 
administer any serious check to his 
advances. At that date England seems 


to have had an army inadequate to her 
needs, if not in numbers, at least in 
military equipment; and the expeditions 
sent were usually far too small for the 
work they were intended to do. 

All this while the inner life of the 
nation flowed on. Taxes were heavy, 
food was dear, much suffering existed, 
3^et the spirit of the people neither failed 
nor faltered. The}^ were cheery and full 
of courage, looking forward with high 
hope to a better state of things. In a 
little while, surely, justice would be 
meted out, and die cause of liberty 
would prevail. 

Even in England Napoleon was not 
without his enthusiastic admirers. There 
are alwa3^s some whose party feeling is 
stronger than their patriotism ; and there 
are commonly a few also who will senti- 
mentall3^ pul a man upon a pedestal, 
with regard to his intellect only, apart 
from questions of character. This they 


did with Napoleon, adoring his genius, 
worshipping his success, ignoring liis 
selfishness and the darker shades which 
belong to his history. But though such 
people made a good deal of noise with 
their opinions, after the fashion of 
excitable minorities, they were in num¬ 
bers small. The mass of the people 
was in deadly earnest. The nation as 
a whole was ready to fight Buonaparte 
to the last coin in its purse, the last 
warm drop of blood in its body. 

One more tragic story had 3^et to be 
told ! One more apparent failure, which 
contained in itself the heroic germ of 
coming victory, had yet to be lived 
through. One more great Englishman 
was to die, in the very moment of a 
success, which at the moment could 
only be read as a defeat. Then the ebb 
of the tide would have begun. 

(To he continued,) 



“ ‘ YOUR PARDON, SIR. MY NAME IS MISS KEENE, 
AS YOU ARE AWARE.’ ” 


e<xr 
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EXERCISE: IN MODERATION. 


HERE is a temptation 
to all to eat too much 
and take too little 
exercise. !Many of 
us have from child¬ 
hood learned to sup¬ 
press this tempta¬ 
tion ; but ^ve fear 
that there are many- 
more who are con¬ 
stantly fighting the 
battle against laziness and over-eating, and not 
a few who give up the struggle altogether. 

Of all earthly gifts we look upon good 
health as the greatest. We should doubt if 
anyone would choose gold in preference to 
health. And yet why is it that most persons 
strive so much harder for the former than for 
the latter. Perhaps it is that a healthy 
jierson has an idea that her health can take 
care of itself; whereas she knows full well 
that wealth cannot be acquired without 
M’orking for it. Or perhaps it is that people 
do not know how to take care of their 
health. 

It is all very well to talk about Nature 
being able to look after herself (or rather 
ourselves), that she is an infallible guide for 
us to follow, and that she tells us what to 
eat, when to sleep and how to be generally 
happy and healthy. But does Nature do this 
for man ? Perhaps she would be so obliging 
if man w^ere a natural animal. 

But a civilised man is not a servant of 
Nature, and though he is unable to rebel 
against her, still he has the power to question 
her promptings and the will whereby to alter 
or nullify them. And if we think ever so 
shallowly we cannot escape from the know¬ 
ledge that Nature very often prompts us to 
do what our higher understanding tells us is 
wrong, and if we do our duty we set aside 
the dictates of Nature in favour of our own 
consciousness. Even in cases dealing with 
the lowest vital points, such as eating, 
dressing, or sleeping. Nature by no means 
always directs us aright. When you have 
been running on a warm day and have got very 
hot, what does Nature tell you to do ? To 
sit in a draught and get cold. And yet if 
you value your health, this would be the very 
last thing that you would dare to attempt. 

Since we have no natural instinct to tell us 
how to keep healthy, we have founded upon 
our experience a code of laws to regulate our 
bodily functions. These laws of health, 
which we should all obseiwe have been 
gradually evolved from the observations of 
generation after generation of physicians and 
others, and though they may have differed in 
detail at different times and in different 
countries, in the main t‘hey may be considered 
as absolute. 

Everybody must have heard of these laws 
of health, but there is a very large number 
of persons who do not know what they are 
or how to carry them out. 

There are six chief laws of health. The 
first deals with the sanitation of our homes 
and dwellings; the disposal of sewage; the 
draining of the soil; the laws of ventilation; 
the supply of sufficient quantities of pure 
water, and the general hygiene of the 
community. We support governors and 
committees to look after this part of the 
business, so we need not worry ourselves 
about it. 

The second law of health concerns itself 
with personal hygiene. It tells us how we 
should wash and clothe ourselves; how we 
should ventilate our rooms; how to cool 
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ourselves in hot weather, and the means 
by which the animat heat is maintained in 
winter. 

The third law tells us about our food; how 
we should eat; what is the best food for man 
in health and sickness ; what we should drink ; 
and other matters connected with the supply 
of fuel to our bodies. 

The fourth law deals with sleep. It tells 
us its nature; why we sleep. It insists on 
the necessity of sufficient sleep, and sleep at 
the right time. 

The sixth law deals with the proper 
education of the mind. How to educate 
our children. The absolute nece.ssity of 
mental study for the physical health of our 
bodies as well as its more important functions. 

We have omitted the fifth law, but will now 
refer to it, and we will devote the rest of this 
article to its consideration. This law deals 
with the question of physical exercise. 

Physical exercise is as essential to health 
as is food or sleep; but, because the need 
of it is not brought home to us so forcibly as 
these two other necessities, it rarely receives 
that attention which it deserves. Everyone 
knows full well that we may eat too little or 
too much, that we may eat at improper times, 
that everything that we can put into our 
interiors is not equally wholesome, that much 
that we can eat is positively injurious, and that 
we must eat every day, be the weather fine 
or rainy. But how few there are who know 
that the laws of exercise are in every way 
comparable with these ! Most people are 
aware that we can take too little exercise; 
some moderate persons likewise know that 
we can overdo exercise, and that exercise is 
not equally good at all times. We have met 
people who know that all forms of exercise 
are not equally good, and a few who arc 
aware that some forms of exercise are positively 
injurious ; but we have seldom spoken to 
anyone who would admit that exercise is 
essential every day in all weathers. 

The first question that we will discuss is, 
how much exercise is needed every day, how 
much will give the greatest benefit, and how 
much is positively injurious ? 

And on the threshold we are met with the 
greatest difficulty of the whole subject; for 
persons vary extremely in their endurance of 
exercise, and a walk which would be insufficient 
for one person may be infinitely beyond the 
powers of a second to endure. We cannot 
lay down a rule in this particular. Every 
person must find out for herself what amount 
of exercise she must indulge in daily. For a 
perfectly healthy girl of sixteen to twenty, 
three to five miles’ walk daily, or an hour’s 
bicyling, or, if outdoor exercise is not per¬ 
missible, half an hour’s gymnastic exercise is 
the minimum amount of exercise which she 
should take daily. 

Ever so many people have an idea that you 
can lay in a stock of exercise, as you can fill 
a coal-cellar, and draw on the reserve when 
you are too lazy to renew the supply. These 
persons will tell you, ‘ -1 do all my walking 
on one day, so that there is no necessity for 
me to go out any other day in the week. I 
walk twenty-one miles on that day, that is 
three miles for each day in the week, so I am 
all right on this score.” Now just consider 
one moment what you are doing, and you 
will agree with us that your method is not 
only fallacious, but exceedingly harmful. 

Suppose that you eat on an average two 
pounds’ weight of food a day. Do you think 
that it would be equally beneficial to take the 
fourteen pounds of food on one day and then 


have six days’ staiwation ? Some animals can 
do this, but man is not fitted for living in this 
way. With the usual logic evinced by most 
people when they are contradicted, we are at 
once answered, “ Oh, if what I do is no good, 
as I cannot take exercise when I like, I shall 
not go out at all! ” Evidently concluding 
that she takes care of her own health out of 
consideration for our feelings ! 

You must be a physician to hear this form 
of argument without smiling. Perhaps you 
would feel inclined to answer this lady, 
“Well, it does not matter to me what you 
do. It is your health, not ours, that is at 
stake.” So, indeed, would we like to 
answer; but if we did, what would be the 
good of us ? No, we will not offend this 
lady; we will wait till to-morrow, when she 
will have come to the same way of thinking 
as ourselves. 

You must never walk so as to over-tire 
yourself. We are not going to say that an 
occasional long walk is injurious. It is not, 
but it is not the proper way to take exercise. 

All forms of exercise are not equally good. 
Some are very beneficial, others are doubtfully 
healthy, others again are downright noxious. 

Walking is so infinitely the best form of 
exercise, that to compare any other with it is 
ridiculous. Walking is essential to health, 
and no other form of exercise can be substituted 
for it. 

Boating, riding, and bicycling are fairly 
good forms of exercise, but none of these 
joossesses the value of walking. Driving in 
a carriage is simply not exercise at all. You 
get a little fresh air and change of scene in 
driving; but as there is no exertion required 
in the process, there is no exercise. 

Many of our outdoor games are good 
exercise, many are a little hard and excessive 
perhaps, but on the whole they are very 
healthy, unless carried to excess. These 
games are good because walking or running 
is an essential part of them. Golf is by far 
the most healthy of all games. As far as 
outsiders can tell, it seems to us to be walking 
M'ith a little skill and excitement added to 
render the walking pleasant to those who will 
not walk for walking’s sake alone. 

Of the forms of exercise that can be carried 
on indoors, we will say but little. A little 
dumb-bell or Indian-club exercise in the 
morning after the bath is very beneficial to 
healthy people. The dumb-bells should be 
made of wood, should not weigh more than 
two pounds, and should be used for a few 
minutes only. The heavy iron dumb-bells so 
often used to “improve the figure” are 
exceedingly injurious and should never be 
used. 

Of gymnastics we would rather be silent 
altogether; but, since this form of exercise is 
very popular and largely on the increase, we 
must say a word or two about it. In our 
opinion gymnastics of any kind are poor forms 
of exercise, and the severer kinds and “ strong 
man exercises” are exceedingly injurious to 
everyone. 

We have been accustomed, when we look 
at a man whose muscles are enormously 
developed to consider him a strong man. 
But if you were to question him on his health 
or poweis of endurance, you would probably 
discover that he was a very sickly specimen. 
We have seen a “strong man,” a rather 
famous one too, sit down in a corner and cry 
for half an hour because a boy threw a cherry 
stone into his eye—an injury at which a 
healthy person would laugh. Does this 
denote strength ? Another strong man whom 
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we knew was always shivering with th.e cold 
both in summer and winter. And once, when 
he happened to catch a cough, he was 
completely prostrate for weeks. 

Another strong man told us that he was 
careful never to read or use his brain in any 
way because it interfered with the development 
of his muscles! Yet another who prided 
liimself on the enormous expansion of his 
chest—we forget how many inches’ difference 
there was in the diameter of his chest in 
inspiration and expiration, but it was some¬ 
thing sensational—caught cold, contracted 
consumption, and died six weeks later! Yet 
the exercises for expanding the chest are said 
to prevent phthisis! 

The man with great muscles is not the 
strong man, but a sickly monster. What 
good can it do to anyone to lift a horse and 
cart, or break iron bars ? Develop his 
muscles as far as he can, no man will ever 


excel a steam-hammer or an engine in force 
or weight. 

Give us the thin wiry person who has 
cultivated his mind and body to do that work 
for which he was made. He is the man who 
can brave disease, and who, if he by any 
misfortune happens to be injured, can bear 
the suffering like a man, and whose body is 
well capable of recovery from the many 
vicissitudes to which it is liable. 

Exercise is essential in all weathers. Be¬ 
cause to-day is wet, are you going to forego 
your walk ? In England about one day in 
three is i-ainy. Are you going to suppress 
one-third of your necessary exercise from this 
can: e Oh, you are afraid of catching cold ! 
Now English people talk a lot about catching 
cold, for they of all nations suffer most from 
this cause. But veiy few persons indeed 
really understand what catching cold means 
or how it is produced. We hope to give an 


article on this subject shortly. At present 
we will merely state that, unless the day is 
very cold or windy, walking in the rain, if you 
are sufficiently protected, will not cause you 
to take cold. We would not, however, 
advise any invalid to go out on rainy days; 
but still they must not abandon exercise 
altogether. Half an hour’s dumb-bell exercise 
or mild gymnastics may be substituted for the 
day’s walk. 

Exercise is best if taken in the morning. 
For very strong people it is preferable to take 
a walk before breakfast; but people who are 
not feeling up to the mark should not attempt 
to walk before having had some food. 

You should never take exercise immediately 
after a meal, and conversely you should never 
eat till half an hour after a long walk, and 
you should never go to bed immediately you 
come home from a walk, but sit down quietly 
for at least half an hour before retiiing. 
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It might seem a superfluity to be at the 
trouble of compiling and writing a menu for 
the small home dinner-table. If anyone thinks 
this, let them first give the experiment a trial 
before pronouncing upon it; they will, I 
venture to think, be gratified by the result. 

In every household the dinner, be it early 
or late, is the important meal of the day, and 
it merits whatever dignity can be given to it 
by sucE accessories as service, care in laying 
the table, decoration, etc., and not the 
least of these will be found the menu written 
for every day. Especially if there be a guest at 
table is this little mark of attention appreciated. 

We must remember that imagination plays 
a very important part in the human organisa¬ 
tion ; a good name goes a long way towards 
bringing a dish into firvour, and I have found 
that the very fact of a name being given to a 
dish has its influence with the cook, who 
feels in a way bound to see that its character 
is “ lived up to.” Then again it is a help to 
the caterer if the menus are kept, and those 
which have been particularly liked marked for 
future repetition. Much racking of brains 
is spared, and precious minutes are saved that 
else would have been spent in answering the 
puzzling question, “ What shall we have for 
dinner to-day ? ” 

Our market list in February varies little if 
at all from the previous month in the main 
things, but as the game season is practically 
drawing to an end, we find our resources fewer 
than they were. Guinea-fowl however are 
excellent, so are woodcock and snipe, also 
ptarmigan. Turkeys are still to be had, but 
they are very dear, as all poultry is. Hares 
and rabbits are very good. 

Our supply of vegetables will be apt to run 
short if the weather is at all severe; savoys 
will not have suffered so much, and about this 
time we usually receive large consignments of 
cauliflowers from Italy. The South sends us 
also fresh lettuce, chicory, forced beans, and 
other “ primeurs,” but their price is often 
beyond what a slender purse can afford. 
Anyone with a garden may at this time have 
corn-salad growing therein, which will be 
getting tender and eatable. Celery should 
still be good, and we ought to have an 
abundance of Jerusalem artichokes, Swede 
turnips, parsnips, carrots, onions and suchlike 
root vegetables. 


FEBRUARY. 

By la m^:nagere. 

In fruits we have imported apples and pears, 
oranges — getting to their best — lemons, 
citrons, and all dried fruits. 

This month, by the way, is the time for 
making our yearly supply of orange marma¬ 
lade ; if we delay any longer the true Seville 
oranges will be gone, although bitter oranges 
are procurable up to April. After we have 
studied our menu we will consider the subject 
of marmalade making, for that toothsome 
sweet has now become one of our necessities 
of life. 

MENU FOR FEBRUARY. 

Puree of Haricot Beans. 

Fried Smelts. 

Boiled Beef, with a “ Plat de Garottes.” 

Roast Ptarmigan. Bread Sauce. 

Apple Fritters. 

Cheese. Biscuits. Coffee. 

Puree of Haricot Beans .—A pint of beans 
will make a large quantity, say two quarts, of 
soup, therefore half-a-pint would suffice for 
one dish of soup for an ordinary family. These 
beans should always be soaked overnight in 
cold water; they will dissolve so much more 
readily. Place them in a stewpan with 
rather more than sufficient water to cover 
them, let them simmer for three hours, then 
rub through a tamis. While the rubbing goes 
on, cook a finely-minced onion in a little 
butter, add the bean puree to this, some salt 
and pepper, and then sufficient hot milk and 
water to make up the requisite quantity. 
This might simmer a while longer, and then 
just before serving a spoonful of cornflour 
wet with a little milk should be stirred in, 
and all brought up to the boiling point once 
more. 

Smelts should be wiped with a clean cloth, 
coated with beaten egg, rolled in bread rasp¬ 
ings, and fried in butter. Serve fresh lemon 
cut in slices and thin brown bread and butter 
with them. 

A dish of carrots for eating with boiled 
beef is nice done in the Flemish mode : 

Pare the carrots and cut them in strips 
lengthwise, and then cut them up precisely 
as you would kidney beans; put them in a 
stewpan with well-fitting lid, add to them a 
good spoonful of beef dripping and a little 
pepper and salt. Cover closely and let them 


cook in their own steam for an hour or 
more, seeing that they do not catch on the 
bottom. Pour the fat off and add a few 
drops of vinegar just before dishing up. 

Ptarmigan are rather dry birds and they 
require a thin piece of bacon wrapping round 
them before roasting, also to be frequently 
basted. Let them do rather quickly, so as 
to be nicely browned, but they will take 
rather less than an hour. Serve good gravy 
and bread sauce with them. 

Apple Fritters .—For frying these a good 
depth of boiling lard is necessary if they are 
to be done successfully. Take the cores out 
of large apples, and pare them thinly. Cut 
across in slices not too thin. Dip each slice 
in batter made from the whisked whites of 
two eggs, a spoonful of flour, a pinch of salt, 
and enough salad oil to make it like thick 
cream. AVhen fried drain each ring on 
kitchen paper and sprinkle with castor sugar. 
Pile high on a paper doyley. 

And now as to the directions for the 
making of orange marmalade. The following 
plan is one I have pursued for several years 
and it has always produced excellent marma¬ 
lade : 

To every twelve Seville oranges allow two 
lemons ; slice them across, rind and pulp, as 
thinly as ever it is possible to do with the 
sharpest of knives. Pick out the pips as you 
go along, but put these in a basin instead of 
throwing them away, for it is surprising what 
amount of gluten clings to the pips, which is 
lost if they are not saved. AVhen all the fruit 
has been cut up into lined earthenware pans, 
cover it with water until the vessels have as 
much as they will hold. Set these aside out 
of the way of dust, and let them stand so for 
twenty-four hours. After this boil fruit and 
water together for perhaps two hours, but 
gently so that it does not burn; then turn it 
back again into the vessels and let it stand 
for another twenty-four hours. After this it 
should be stirred up and weighed, and to every 
pound of fruit and liquor allow a pound of 
lump sugar; when the pulp has boiled for 
about an hour the second time, the sugar may 
be put in, and then constant stirring will be 
necessary and faster boiling. From the time 
the sugar is added half-an-hour’s boiling 
ought to suffice. Put it into hot jars, but do 
not tie down until it is cold. 
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FROCKS FOR TO-MORROW. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 



Now that the sales are proceeding, there is 
always a lull in the production of novelties; 
and the shopkeepers set themselves to the 
work of disposing of their heaped-up stock, 
which, however, does not appear to me to be 
as plentiful as usual. This fact tends to prove 
that the past season, with its sunshine and 
brightness, was a good one, so far as they 
were concerned. While wending my way 
through several of the crowded shops, I 
gathered together, however, a few notes for 


my dress article, which show how ideas may 
trend in the coming days of early spring. 

I am inclined to think that the reign of the 
shaped lloimce is perhaps nearly over. Never 
have its inconveniences been more shown than 
during the present winter, when those who 
wore them cut long enough to be in the 
fashion have been really encumbered by them, 
and wretched from the impossibility of holding 
them up. Certainly there were many who 
never even attempted to raise them and just 


TWO WARM GOWNS. 


simply let them drag in the dust or mud, and 
one shudders to think of what their feet and 
undergarments must have looked like, apart 
from the dress itself. Frenchwomen held 
their dresses up in the style of long ago, 
taking a good grip one hand on each side, the 
eflect being most odd and funny. 

Just as many blouses have been worn as 
ever this winter underneath tlie ever-fashionable 
coat and skirt; and at the sales there has been 
(piite as great a rush for the remnants of silk, 
whicli are always prepared for 
those occasions. Nothing can be 
more ornate than some of the 
blouses and fancy tea-jackets ; and 
there seems to be a very generally 
united opinion that, having a 
proper skirt to wear with them, 
they are not an extravagant pur¬ 
chase, as they perform so many 
parts and are suitable for a variety 
of occasions. 

There are two new basques 
which, however, remind one more 
of the coat-tails of the ordinary 
dress-coat than of anything else. 
They go by the name of the 
“swallow tail” basque, and lie 
extremely flat ; by no means 
could one wear any such thing as 
gathers beneath them on this 
particular account. They may 
be very long, or they may only 
measure about half a yard in 
length. The basques nearly meet 
in Font, and are cut in one with 
the swallow tails; but when it is 
so cut, it is called by many people 
the “ .spoon - shaped basque.” 
Flowever, I find in many of the 
French papers, as well as the 
English ones, that both are called 
by the all-covering name of Z>/- 
rectoire—2CA epoch of time which 
describes many articles of dress of 
late years. I should not be sur¬ 
prised if these basques were much 
worn when the spring ap])ears. 

The fancy for wearing tan shoes 
has been very remarkable this 
winter. Rather a dark wood- 
shade is worn—not too dark, but 
darker than was in vogue last 
season. Both glace kid and calf 
are used; and, in any case, they 
should be of an extra good quality, 
as, otherwi.se, they will not stand 
the winter’s hard wear. 

I have not seen anyone “ wear¬ 
ing the green ” in walking shoes, 
and do not think they would be 
popular. The .shoes and boots 
most liked .seem to be of American 
make, which are said to be ex¬ 
cellent in cut and fit, and, what is 
better still, to wear well; at any 
rate, it is the smart thing to wear 
them. I think the toes are smaller 
and sharper than ever; and the 
more pointed, the more styli.sh. 
One never hardly sees a small foot, 
for no one can wear anything but 
shoes far too long for them ; as 
they really cannot become like 
Chinese ladies and obliterate their 
full-grown toes immediately! 

So far as millinery is concerned, 
the favourite hat or toque seems 
to be that turned up immediately 
in front over the forehead, and 
ornamented with a rosette, and 
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generally a paste or steel buckle, or brooch. 
All the very smartest toques are trimmed with 
some kiud of fur—sable, of course, for those 
who can manage it, then mink, and—perhaps 
the most fashionable of all—chinchilla, which, 
however, is rather a perishable fur. All of 
them are trimmed in the same way, with a 
big bunch of violets on one side, and some 
feathers. But I have just seen a sable- 
trimmed toque with a huge spray of moss-roses 
or buds, having their leaves mounted in front. 
This admixture of flowers and fur is one of the 
things our grandmothers would have shivered at. 

The fashionable flower of the season seems 
to be the violet as usual; and, next to that, 
quantities of roses are worn, both most 
un win try flowers. The flame-coloured roses 


are veiy fine in their colouring, but do not 
seem to me to be becoming; the colour, 
though so fine, is a little hard. Very beautiful 
ostrich feathers are worn in the larger hats, 
but are laid on in such a light and airy 
manner as to make one feel they will be 
blown off in the first gale of wind. 

I notice numbers of Eton and other similar 
jackets, which the fine mild weather, so far, 
enables people to wear, and which look rather 
chilly. White veils and white lace ties are 
all worn, and also give the idea of summer 
rather than winter. However, it is as well to 
get out of our rather gloomy ideas of clothing, 
for, as it is, we wear far too much black; and 
the use of so much red this winter has been 
quite refreshing. 


The first illustration consists of a group of 
two seated figures. That on the left side 
has a grey cloth gown, with an orange-velvet 
yoke, much pointed in front and braided all 
over with ivory braid. Pointed epaulettes on 
the shoulders to match, and orange-coloured 
tabs, turned over at the collar. The dress is 
braided with grey braid of a darker shade in 
long and narrow points. The figure on the 
right side wears a gown of a very bright rose- 
crimson, with narrow astrachan edging on the 
bodice and the skirt. The sleeves are much 
tucked, the pointed space in front is filled in 
with white satin and ivory lace over it, points 
of white satin at the collar, and a band of 
black satin ribbon at the neck. 

The group of two figures standing up in 



A CRIMSON COAT. 
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out-of-door apparel shows one of the pretty 
bright-crimson jackets that have been so mucli 
worn this winter. It is braided with black 
scrolls, and has revers of black astrachan, and 
a collar of the same. The hat is crimson and 
black, and the skirt is black, with a band of 
crimson heading the flounce. On the right 
side the figure wears a straight-cut jacket, 
with the ever-popular horizontal tucks, which 
compose the whole bodice of the jacket, and 
appear again on the top of the sleeve, in 
rather narrower form. The colour of this 
gown is the fashionable blue cloth, and the 
collar and edging of the revers are of Caracul, 
while the centres are of black velvet, braided 
with black. Several rows of tucks edge the 
skirt, and the hat is of grey velvet, trimmed, with 
grey feathers, and turned up with blue velvet. 

One of the new arrivals in the trimming 
line is fringes of different widths and in 
colours to match the dresses for which they 
are required. I have also seen some new 
ribbons which are fringed at both edges. 
Although I say “fringes of different widths,” 
1 must remark that I have not seen any wide 
ones—they are mostly narrow. 

Perhaps, before 1 conclude, I may say a 
few words about the dressing of the hair, 
which never was more prettily done. It is 
waved in large waves, and is dressed fairly 
high for the evening; but I have seen a 
tendency to wear it lower in the day. At 
any rate, we have much more liberty accorded 
to us just now, and we take the liberty of 
dressing our hair very much as it is becoming to 
ourselves individually; and this has led to its 
being much lowered. 

For young people, I notice that the hair is 
no longer permitted to stray wildly about, but 
it is tied at the back, at the nape of the neck ; 
and for the evening it is tied in a Catogan looj:), 
the hair at the top of the head being waved 
in large flutings. A very slight amount of 
what the Americans call “ bangs ” are allowed 
for young girls. 

Our third drawing presents one figure only, 
and it is dressed in a tailor-made bodice and 
skirt, which make of dresses is rising in 
fwour day by day. The material of which 
it is made is a dark green cloth, which 
is cut at the edges of the short coat 
and sleeves into rounded scallops and 
machine-stitched, a green gimjD being 
placed below; a white lace ruff is round ’ 
the neck, and the hat—or, rather, 
toque—is of dark green velvet, with 
green feathers, and large posies of 
violets. The machine stitching ap¬ 
plied to gowns this year is singularly 
j')erfect, and cannot be done at home. 


I am told that it is all accomplished by a 
single expert hand at the large and fashionable 
ladies’ tailors, as no inexpert person could be 
trusted with it. 

The latest fashionable fancy about the long 
gold chain is to wear it hanging down to its 
fullest length in front, and depending from it 
are a pencil, pen, or any such useful articles 
that the wearer may 
like to have at hand. 

The watered silk 
ribbons, with steel ! 

buckles or slides, have 
been more used than 
metal chains this win- | 
ter for the muff, and 
they look far better 1 
and more ladylike. i 
i 

j 
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ABOUT PEGGY SAVILLE. 


By JESSIE MANSERGH (Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey), Author of “Sisters Three,” etc. 


CHAPTER XX. 

The next morning, immediately after 
breakfast, Peggy went up to her own 
room to pack for her visit to the 
Larches. The long dress box, which 
had been stored away ever since its 
arrival, was brought out and its contents 
displayed to an admiring audience, 
consisting of Mrs. Asplin, Esther, Melli- 
cent, and Mary the housemaid. 

Everything was there that the heart 
of girl could desire, and a mother’s 
forethought provide for her darling’s 
use when she was far away. A dress 
of cobweb Indian muslin embroidered in 


silk, a fan of curling feathers, a dear 
little satin pocket in which to keep the 
lace handkerchief, rolls of ribbons, 
dainty white shoes, with straggly silk 
stockings rolled into the toes. 

Peggy displayed one article after 
another, while Mellicent groaned and 
gurgled with delight, Mary exclaimed, 
“ My, Miss Peggy, but you will be 
smart! ” and Mrs. Asplin stifled a sigh 
at the thought of her own inferior 
preparations. 

Punctually at ten o’clock the carriage 
drove up to the door, and off Peggy 
drove, not altogether unwillingly, now 
that it had come to the pinch, for after 


all it /s pleasant to be appreciated, 
and when a great excitement is taking 
place in the neighbourhood, it is only 
human to wish to be in the thick of 
the fray. 

Lady Darcy welcomed her guest with 
gracious kindness, and as soon as she 
had taken off her hat and jacket in the 
dressing-room which was allotted to her 
use, she was taken straight away to the 
chief room, where the work of decoration 
was being carried briskly forvs^ard. The 
village joiner was fitting mirrors into 
the corners and hammering with deafen¬ 
ing persistence, a couple of gardeners 
were arranging banks of flowers and 
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palms, and Rosalind stood in the midst 
of a bower of greenery, covered from 
head to foot in a smock of blue linen 
and with a pair of gardening gloves 
drawn over her hands. 

She gave a little cry of relief and 
satisfaction as Peggy entered. 

“Oh, Mawiquita, so glad you have 
come! Mother is so busy that she 
can’t be with me at all, and these 
wretched bwanches pwick my fingers ! 
Do look wound, and say how it looks ! 
This is really the servants’ hall, you 
know, as we have not a pwoper ball¬ 
room, and it is so square and high that 
it is perfectly dweadful to decowate ! 
A long, narrow woom is so much 
better! ” 

Peggy thought the arrangements 
tasteful and pretty ; but she could not 
gush over the effect, which, in truth, 
was in no way original or striking. 
There seemed little to be done in the 
room itself, so she suggested an adjourn¬ 
ment into the outer hall, which seemed 
to offer unique opportunities. 

“That space underneath the stair¬ 
case ! ” she cried eagerly. “ Oh, Rosa¬ 
lind, we could make it look perfectly 
sweet with all the beautiful Eastern 
things that you have brought home 
from your travels ! Let us make a little 
harem, with cushions to sit on, and 
hanging lamps, and Oriental curtains 
for drapeiy. We could do it while the 
men are finishing this room, and be 
ready to come back to it after lunch.” 

“ Oh, what a sweet idea ! Mawiquita, 
you are quite too clever! ” cried Rosa¬ 
lind, aglow with pleasure. “Let us 
begin at once. It will be ever so much 
more intewesting than hanging about 
here.” 

She thrust her hand through Peggy’s 
arm as she spoke, and the two girls went 
off on a tour through the house to select 
the most suitable articles for their decora¬ 
tion of the ‘ ‘ harem. ’ ’ There was no lack 
of choice, for the long suite of reception 
rooms was full of treasures, and Pegg}^ 
stopped every few minutes to point with 
a small forefinger and say, “ That 
screen, please 1 That table! That 
stool!” to the servants who had been 
summoned in attendance. The smaller 
things, such as ornaments, table-cloths, 
and lamps she carried herself, while 
Rosalind murmured sweetly, “ Oh, 
don’t twouble ! You mustn’t, weally ! 
Let me help you!” and stood with 
her arms hanging by her side, without 
showing the faintest sign of giving the 
offered help. 

As the morning passed away, Peggy 
found indeed that the Honourable Miss 
Darcy was a broken reed to lean upon 
in the way of assistance. She sat on 
a stool and looked on while the other 
workers hammered, and pinned, and 
stitched—so that Peggy’s prophecy as to 
her own subordinate position was exactly 
reversed, and the work of supervision 
was given entirely into her hands. 

It took nearly two hours to complete 
the decorations of the “harem,” but, 
when all was finished, the big, ugly 
space beneath the staircase was trans¬ 
formed into as charming a nook as it is 
possible to imagine. Pieces of brilliant 
flag embroidery from Cairo draped the 


further wall, a screen of carved work 
shut out the end of the passage, gauzy 
curtains of gold and blue depended in 
festoons from the ascending staircase 
and stopped just in time to leave a safe 
place for a hanging lamp of wrought 
iron and richly-coloured glass. On the 
floor were spread valuable rugs and 
piles of bright silken cushions, while on 
an inlaid table stood a real Turkish 
hookah and a brass tray with the little 
egg-shaped cups out of which travellers 
in the East are accustomed to sip the 
strong black coffee of the natives. 

Peggy lifted the ends of her apron 
in her hands and executed a dance 
of triumph on her own account when 
all was finished, and Rosalind said, 
“ Weally, we have been clever ! 1 

think we may be proud of ourselves ! ” 
in amiable effusion. 

The two girls went off to luncheon 
in a state of halcyon amiability which 
was new indeed in the history of their 
acquaintance, and Lady Darcy listened 
with an amused smile to their rhapsodies 
on the subject of the morning’s work, 
promising faithfully not to look at any¬ 
thing until the right moment should 
arrive and she should be summoned to 
gaze and admire. 

By the time that the workers were 
ready to return to the room, the men 
had finished the arrangements at 
which they had been at work before 
lunch, and were beginning to tack 
festoons of evergreens along the walls, 
the dull paper of which had been 
covered with fluting of soft pink muslin. 
The effect was heavy and clumsy in the 
extreme, and Rosalind stamped her foot 
with an outburst of fretful anger. 

“ Stop putting up those wreaths ! 
Stop at once ! They are simply hideous ! 
It weminds me of a penny weading in the 
village school-woom ! You might as well 
put up ‘God save the Queen’ and ‘A 
Mewwy Chwistmas ’ at once! Take them 
down this minute, Jackson ! I won’t 
have them ! ” 

The man touched his forehead, and 
began pulling out the nails in half¬ 
hearted fashion. 

“Very well, miss, as you wish. 
Seems a pity, though, not to use ’em, 
for it took me all yesterday to put ’em 
together. It’s a sin to throw ’em 
away.” 

“ I won’t have them in the house if 
they took you a week ! ” Rosalind 
replied sharply, and she turned on her 
heel and looked appealingly in Peggy’s 
face. “It’s a howwid failure! The 
woom looks so stiff and stwaight—like a 
pink box with nothing in it! Mother 
won’t like it a bit. What can we do to 
make it better ? ” 

Peggy scowled, pursed up her lips, 
pressed her hand to her forehead, and 
strode up and down the room, rolling 
her eyes from side to side, and going 
through all the grimaces of one in 
search of inspiration. Rosalind was 
right; unless some device were found 
by which the shape of the room could 
be disfigured, the decorations must be 
pronounced more or less a failure. She 
craned her head to the ceiling, and 
suddenly beamed in triumph. 

“I have it! The very thing! We 


will fasten the garlands to that middle 
beam, and loop up the ends at intervals 
all round the walls. That will break 
the squareness and make the room look 
like a tent, with a ceiling of flowers.” 

“ Ah-h ! ” cried Rosalind ; and clasped 
her hands with a gesture of relief. “ Of 
course ! The vewy thing ! We ought to 
have thought of it at the beginning. Get 
the ladder at once, Jackson, and put in a 
hook or wing, or something to hold the 
ends, and be sure that it is strong 
enough. What a good thing that the 
weaths are weady. You see, 3mur work 
will not be wasted after all.” 

She was quite gracious in her satis- 
faction, and for the next two hours she 
and Peggy were busily occupied super¬ 
intending the hanging of the evergreen 
wreaths and in arranging bunches of 
flowers to be placed at each point where 
the wreaths were fastened to the wall. 
At the end of this time, Rosalind was 
summoned to welcome the distinguished 
visitors who had arrived by the afternoon 
train. She invited Peggy to accompany 
her to the drawing-room, but in a hesi¬ 
tating fashion, and with a glance round 
the disordered room, which said, as 
plainly as words could do, that slie 
would be disappointed if the invitation 
were accepted, and Peggy, transformed 
in a moment into a poker of pride and 
dignity, declared that she would prefer 
to remain where she was until all was 
finished. 

“ Well, it weally would be better, 
wouldn’t it ? 1 will have a tway sent in 

to you here, and do, Mawiquita, see 
that evewything is swept up and made 
tidy at once, for I shall bring them in to 
look wound diwectly after tea, and we 
must have the wooms tidy ! ” 

Rosalind tripped away, and Peggy 
was left to herself for a lonely and 
troublesome hour. The tea-tray was 
brought in and she was just seating 
herself before an impromptu table, when 
up came a gardener to say that one 
of “ these ’ere wreaths seemed to hang 
uncommon near the gas bracket. It 
didn’t seem safe like.” And off she 
went in a panic of consternation to see 
what could be done. There was nothing 
for it but to move the wreath some inches 
further away, which involved moving 
the next also, and the next, and the 
next, so as to equalise the distances as 
miuch as possible, and by the time that 
they were settled to Peggy’s satisfaction, 
lo, table and tray had been whisked out 
of sight by some busy pair of hands, 
and only a bare space met her eyes. 
This was blow number one, for after 
working hard all afternoon, tea and 
cake come as a refreshment which one 
would not readily miss. She cheered 
herself, however, by putting dainty 
finishing touches here and there, seeing 
that the lamp was lighted in the 
“harem” outside, and was busy placing 
fairy lamps among the shrubs which 
were to screen the band, when a babel of 
voices from outside warned her that the 
visitors were approaching. Footsteps 
came nearer and nearer, and a chorus 
of exclamations greeted the sight of 
the “ harem.” The door stood open, 
Peggy waited for Rosalind’s voice 
to call and bid her share the honours, 
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but no summons came. She heard Lady 
Darcy’s exclamation, and the quick, 
strong- tones of the strange Countess. 

“ Charming, charming ; quite a stroke 
of genius I I never saw a more artistic 
little nook. What made you think of it, 
my dear ? ’ ’ 

“ Ha ! ” said Peggy to herself, and 
took a step forward, only to draw back 
in dismay, as a light laugh reached her 
ear, follovved by Rosalind’s careless— 

“Oh, I don’t know; I wanted to 
make it pwetty, don’t you know ; it was 
so dweadfuHy bare, and there seemed 
no other way.” 

Then there was a rustle of silk skirts, 
and the two ladies entered the room, 
followed by their respective daughters, 
Rosalind beautiful and radiant, and the 
Ladies Berkhampton with their chins 
poked forward, and their elbows thrust 
out in ungainly fashion. They paused 
on the threshold and every eye travelled 
up to the wreath-decked ceiling. A 
flush of pleasure came into Lady Darcy’s 
pale cheeks, and she listened to the Coun¬ 
tess’s compliments with sparkling eyes. 


“It is all the work of this clever 
child,” she said, la3dng her hand fondly 
on Rosalind’s shoulder. “I have had 
practically nothing to do with the 
decorations. This is the first time I 
have been in the room to-day, and I 
had no idea that the garlands were to 
be used in this way. I thought they 
were for the walls.” 

“ I congratulate you, Rosalind ! You 
are certainly very happy in your arrange¬ 
ments,” said the Countess cordially. 
Then she put up her eyeglass and stared 
inquiringly at Pegg}s w'ho stood by 
with her hair fastened back in its usual 
pig-tail, and a. big white apron pinned 
over her dress. 

“ She thinks I am the kitchen-maid ! ” 
said Peggy savagely to herself; but 
there w'as little fear of such a mistake, 
and the moment that Lady Darcy noticed 
the girl’s presence, she introduced her 
kindly enough, if with somewhat of a 
condescending air. 

“ This is a little friend of Rosalind’s 
who has come up to help. She is 
fond of this sort of work,” she said; 


then, before any of the strangers had 
time to acknowdedgethe introduction, she 
added hastily, “ And now I am sure you 
must all be tired after your journey, and 
wall be glad to go to your rooms and 
rest. It is quite wdcked of me to keep 
you standing. Let me take you up¬ 
stairs at once ! ” 

They sailed aw^ay with the same rustle 
of garments, the same babel of high- 
toned voices, and Peggy stood alone 
in the middle of the deserted room. 
No one had asked her to rest, or 
suggested that she might be tired ; she 
had been overlooked and forgotten in 
the presence of the distinguished visitor. 
She w^as only a little girl who was 
“fond” of this sort of work, and, it 
might be supposed, w^as only too 
thankful to be allowed to help. The 
house sank into silence. She waited for 
half an hour longer in the hope that 
someone would remember her presence, 
and then, tired, hungry, and burning wuth 
repressed anger, crept upstairs to her owm 
little room and fell asleep upon the couch. 

[To he continued.) 


OUR LILY GARDEN. 

PRACTICAL AIDS TO THE CULTURE OF LILIES. 


The first gi'oiip of lilies, “ Cardiocriuum,” 
contains but two lilies. These two plants 
strongly resemble each other but are both 
totally different from any other species. 

Many years ago, long before we ever dreamed 
of growing lilies ourselves, we first made 
acquaintance with the magnificent Lilium 
Giganteum. 

We had been walking all day in the south 
of Hertfordshire, and as evening was approach¬ 
ing we turned to retrace our steps. But the 
district was new to us, and we found that we 
had wandered many miles from our path. 
We looked about us for someone of whom to 
ask our way, but the road was deserted save 
for ourselves. We trudged onwards for about 
a mile, and seeing a cottage a short way ahead, 
we determined to ask our way of one of its 
inhabitants. 

It was about eight o’clock in the evening of 
a broiling hot day in the beginning of July. 
We opened the gate, approached the house, 
and knocked at the door. But the house was 
apparently empty, for our knock was unheeded 
and there was no sign nor sound of any person 
in the house. We knocked again, but this 
summons also being futile, we walked round 
the house and entered the back garden. It 
was a beautiful garden, one of those old 
gardens in which flowers have been cultivated 
for centuries, and in which the most beautiful 
of garden-plants seem as much at home as do 
the weeds in our country lanes. 

But it was not the flowers, nor the well- 
kept lawn, which arrested our attention. On 
turning round the house we had become 
aware of an intense fragrance not unlike that 
of the lily of the valley, but many times more 
powerful. We glanced around to discover 
what plant it was which exhaled this perfume, 
and for a few minutes we were unable to 
discover it. But on turning our gaze towards 
the opposite comer of the garden, we saw a 
magnificent clump of the giant lily under the 
shade of three tall lime-trees. There were 
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five spikes, the shortest of which was over five 
feet high, each surmounted with from ten to 
twelve blossoms like bells of shining wax. 

We approached the spot and stood admiring 
this glorious plant for many minutes. But the 
remembrance that we had lost our way was 
gradually forced upon us, and we left the 
lilies, filled with an admiration for them which 
will never tarnish. We found no one in the 
garden, but eventually we discovered the right 
wav home. 

The next year we tried to find this cottage 
and revisit the lilies, but we have never to this 
day been able to find it. 

We did not again behold this wonderful lily 
till July, 1898, when we flowered a single one 
in our own garden. This specimen did not 
exceed four feet in height, but it matured nine 
perfect blossoms. 

The Lilium Giganteiun.^ the giant lily of 
the Himalayas may well stand at the head of 
the genus. Its blossoms are perhaps not so 
fine as those of some other species, but in 
foliage, in growth and in fragrance it is second 
to none. 

The bulb of this species is about the size of 
a very large cocoa-nut, but varies considerably 
in size according to whether it is going to 
flower the next season or not. The bulb 
consists of few' scales, wFich are large, fibrous, 
and of a dark russet hue. The tops of the 
scales have a rotten-looking appearance. The 
bulb is very compact, hard and heavy. 

About the middle of March the plant begins 
to show' above ground. Its appearance after 
this varies considerably. If it is not going to 
llow'er it puts up a large mass of fine, deep, 
glossy green leaves, which somewdiat resemble 
those of the White Arum. These leaves are 
heart-shaped, very glossy, many-nerved and 
distinctly stalked. The lily will probably 
repeat this process next year, and perhaps the 
next too ; but if it has been w'ell attended to, 
in the third or fourth year it wdll put up a 
flow^er-spike. When the stem first shows it 


has an appearance very similar to a small 
lettuce. It grow's very rapidly and attains its 
full height about the beginning of July. 

Wlien full growm this lily has a very noble 
appearance. Its stem is from four to fourteen 
feet high, perfectly straight and gradually 
tapering from its base, where it is one to three 
inches in diameter, to its top, wFich narrow's 
almost to a point. 

Three distinct forms of leaves are borne on 
this stem. The low'er ones resemble the leaves 
sent up in the non-flowering years. The 
upper leaves are smaller, less heart-shaped and 
wdth stalks. The third set of leaves, the bracts, 
enclose the flower buds. These are simple 
sessile leaves which fall off w’hen the flow'ers 
open. 

The flowers vary in number from four to 
tw'enty. They are borne directly on the stem, 
without separate stalks. They are from six 
to nine inches long, of a pure w'hite externally, 
slightly tinged with green near their attach¬ 
ments. Inside they are creamy wliite, with 
a broad streak of a rich claret colour down the 
centre of each petal. The pollen is yellow'. 
The scent of this lily is intensely fragrant and 
almost overpowering. The seeds are flat and 
triangular with broad membranous wings. 

The tips of the perianth are very slightly 
reflexed. In most drawings of this lily the 
flow'ers are made to look like those of L. 
Longiflomwi, but they are quite different, 
being’ long and narrow, with very slightly 
reflexed petals and sepals. 

It is often said in books that the bulb of 
this lily dies after once flowering, but this is 
not con ect. The central part of the bulb does 
rot, but tw'O or three small bulblets are left at 
its margin, which will in favourable circum¬ 
stances grow and eventually flow'er. 

This lily is a native of the Himalayas 
grow’ing at a height of five to ten thousand 
feet above the sea-level. 

The cultivation of this lily presents some 
difficulties, but surely it is w'orth wliile to give 
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a little trouble to grow such a superb 
])lant ? We very rarely see it in cultivation, 
i)ut in our garden it shall always find a 
home. 

A plant growing in such a robust manner 
as this lily is not suitable for a flower-bed. 

It should be grown by itself in a shady 
nook. A clump of two or three looks very 
lovely, and it is possible to arrange matters 
so as to have at least one flowering spike 
every year. 

It is not quite hardy, except in our 
southern counties, but it rarely needs more 
protection than a heap of bracken or other 
litter thrown over it in the winter. 

If you wish to grow this lily, choose a 
suitable spot and dig out the earth to the 
depth of four feet. Fill in with a mixture 
of strong loam, decayed leaf mould and the 
remains of a hot-bed. To this add a little 
peat and plenty of sharp sand. The plant is 
a gross feeder and literally revels in ‘‘ muck.” 
An occnsional drenching with 
liquid manure is often very help¬ 
ful. It requires large quantities 
of water during the growing 
period. 

Resembling L. Gigauteinn 
so closely that formerly it was 
considered as a variety of that 
plant, but vastly inferior in every 
way, L. CordifoUum is the 
only other lily possessing heart- 
sha])ed leaves. 

The bulb of L. CordifoUum 
is like that of L. Gigantettm, 
but is scarcely a fourth the size. 

Its leaves also resemble those 
of Z. Giganteum^ but the base 
leaves are not so numerous, and 
the lower ones are congregated 
into a whorl. The uppeiTeaves 
are irregularly scattered. The 
lowest leaves are curiously 
marked with a deep mahogany hue, which is 
never present in those of Z. Giganteum^ and 
which helps to distinguish between the two 
plants. The leaves are even more cordate 
than are those of Z. Giganfoiim, especially 
the lower ones which form a very tolerable 
image of the “ artistic ” heart. 

The stem grows to about three or four feet 
high, and bears at its summit from two to 
six flowers somewhat like those of Z. Gigan- 
teum, but smaller, poorer, and marked on the 
inside with brown rather than claret-colour. 
The dowers open wider than do those of Z. 
Giganteimi, and are incomparably less beauti¬ 
ful. This lily is a native of Japan and China. 

It is decidedly a scarce lily, and is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to flower. " We have not 
succeeded in flowering it ourselves, but a 
solitary bulb that we possess sent up last 
summer a fair crop of its curious leaves. 

This plant would look well in a mass grown 
in much the same way as Z. Giganteum, but 
we have never tried it in the ground, and so 
cannot speak from exj^erience in this jDarticular. 

Altogether it is so far inferior to Z. Gigan- 
teiwi, x\\ox^ difficult to grow and much less 
eficctive that we do not recommend its culture 
to any but enthusiasts. It is not a hardy lily 
and requires some protection in winter. It 
l)egdns to send up its leaves very early in 
spring, and these must be protected at this 
season from frosts, and later from the wind 
and sun. 

Both Z. Giganteiim and Z. Cordifolhun can 
be grown in pots, but the great size of the 
former and comparative poorness of the 
latter render both unsuitable for this form of 
culture. 

Eulirion —beautiful lily ! What an appro¬ 
priate name for the superb plants contained 
in this group ! Beautiful lilies they are indeed, 
beautiful in shape, in colour and in scent ! 
What flowers will j'ou compare with the 
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members of this group ? None of the price¬ 
less orchids or choice stove plants are anything 
like so beautiful as these misunderstood and 
grossly neglected lilies ! 

First among the Eulirions stands Z. Lougi- 
florum and its many varieties. This together 
with Z. Formosan inn, Z. Philippincnse, Z. 
Wallichianuni and Z. Neilgherreuse form a 
group of plants having many characteristics 
in common, and all very different from the 
rest of the genus. 

The lilies of this group are all low-growing, 
rarely exceeding four feet in height. The 
flowers which are white or pale yellow are 
usually solitary, but some varieties of Lilium 


Longijlorum bear as many as five or six 
blossoms on each stem. The leaves are linear, 
smooth and numerous, scattered and are all 
similar. These lilies are natives of Western 
Asia. 

Z. Longijlorum, the most important mem¬ 
ber of the group named after it, is one of the 
best known and highly appreciated members 
of the genus. It is usually grown as a pot 
plant. But why ? Why do we so rarely see 
this plant in the garden Oh, it is so tender! 
It will not stand our winters ! It dwindles 
so when grown in the open 1 Nonsense I 
This lily is perfectly hardy and is admirably 
suited to the open ground. But you do not 
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do well with this plant because you will choose 
the only variety of it which cannot stand our 
climate. 

To most persons L. Longijlonivi is synony¬ 
mous with L. Harrisii. But the latter plant 
is only one form, and is a rather unsatisfactory 
form of Z. Longiflorurn, L. Harrisii is a 
variety of Z. Longijlorum altered by having 
been grown in the tropical climate of Bermuda. 
It is a hardy lily rendered tender by coddling. 
It is undoubtedly a fine variety for the green¬ 
house, but it is nothing like so fine as some of 
the other forms of Z. Longiflortim. 

Although this lily is undoubtedly “ long- 
fiow'ered,” it hardly deserves the specific title 
of Longijlorum, for it is the least long-flowered 
of the five plants placed in the same group as 
itself. 

The bulb of this lily presents no deviation 
from the typical bulb. Indeed it is the typical 
lily-bulb. 

The great number of varieties of this lily, 
though all are somewhat similar, yet possess 
considerable difl'erences in regard to their 
growth, the size and number of their flowers 
and their period of blossoming. 

The variety Harrisii is very fine. It flowers 
very early and produces three or four blossoms 
on each stem. The individual flowers are 
large and finely curved, but they are a little 
thin and green. When grown in the open, 
this variety sends up its shoots in February, 
and they are almost invariably killed by late 
frosts. 

Another variety, called Praecox is similar to 
Harrisii., but more hardy. It flowers in the 
open in June and July. 

The majority of Longifioriun bulbs received 
from Japan belong to the variety called, 
“ GiganteiimJ but the name is hardly appro- 
ju iate, for this variety is not so large or fine as 
some others. For the flower-garden this 
variety is the most generally valuable. It is 
tall, robust, free-flowering, perfectly hardy and 
exceedingly cheap. 

Last year we had a small hill-side covered 
with these lilies, and the effect was delightful. 
Although we cut several the bed was always 
gay with blossoms. They flowered in the 
beginning of August, producing from two to 
five flowers each, of a pure rich white, not 
greenish like the flowers of Harru U, very large 
and sweet scented. They were not injured by 
a spell of three days’ rain which occurred in the 
middle of their flowering-time. 

Z. Takesima is a late flowering Longijloriun. 
It can readily be distinguished from the other 
varieties by the purple tint of its stem and 
flower buds. It is very free-flowering ; one of 
our spikes contained six blossoms, all of which 
were matured. 

Of all the varieties of Loiigiflorum none 
other is to be compared with that known as 

JVilsoni” or EximiumP This is a 
perfectly lovely plant. As we are writing 
there is a specimen of this lily on the table 
before us. It is in a pot and is the result of a 
single bulb. There are eight blossoms, not 
one of which is aught but perfect. The 
blossoms are very long and possess the scent 
of lilac. 

Among the other varieties of Z. Longijlonun 
which we have grown there is one which, as 
far as we are aware, is unnamed. We bought 
ten bulbs of “ Lilium Loitgijlorum., New 
VarietyP at an auction for half-a-crown. 
Most of the bulbs produced fair but ordinaiy 
results ; but one which was grown in a pot 
was quite different from any variety that we 
know. This bulb sent up two spikes, each 
bearing two blossoms, but unfortunately one 
spike was spoilt by green fly. The other 
matured its two flowers. They were very long, 
almost as long as those of Z. Philippinense^ 
that is, about nine inches long. They were 
pure white at their open end, but greenish 
towards their attachment. The petals were 


much longer than the sepals, but not so 
strongly curved. Whether this is the “new 
variety,” or is a bulb of Z. Forniosanum 
or Philippinense out of place, we cannot 
tell. 

One of the finest plants for the table that 
we know, both when in flower and previously, 
is the variety of Z. Longijlorum with white- 
margined leaves. In this plant the centres of 
the leaves are an opaque pale green, and the 
margins are pure white. The buds show a 
similar colouration. Unlike most plants with 
variegated foliage, this lily has very fine 
blossoms of a dead white colour, but with 
curious transparent edges. Each bulb usually 
produces two flowers. 

We cannot too strongly emphasise the 
extreme beauty of this species. Whether as 
cut flowers, in pots or in the garden, it is one 
of the loveliest of natural objects. 

All lilies make good cut flowers and last 
well in water, but the Z. Longijlorum is par 
excellence the lily for cutting. P'or all forms 
of floral decoration it is unrivalled, and of 
all flowers it is most suitable for church 
decoration. 

During last July, on the occasion of an 
organ recital at our rillage church, we 
gathered a bunch of our lilies for decoration. 
There were about thirty flowers in all, chiefly 
Z. LongiJlo 7 ‘um and Z. Brownii. The 
eflect of them was exceedingly pure and 
beautiful, and many persons, both cottagers 
and those possessing gardens far larger than 
our own, remarked upon the grace and 
elegance of the lilies. Yet every person in 
that church could have grown those lilies, 
and for a few shillings’ outlay the church 
could be decorated with lilies throughout the 
summer. 

London florists have a peniicious habit of 
removing the anthers from their lilies, because 
they say that the pollen gets rubbed ofl' and 
dirties the petals. It is a great mistake to 
disfigure a lily in this way. It utterly ruins 
the appearance of white lilies, for it robs 
them of the one particle of colour which is 
so much needed to set off the white of their 
perianth. If you are afraid of the pollen 
injuring the appearance of the lily, you can 
wrap the floral organs in tissue paper when 
the plants are being moved from one place 
to another. But do not spoil the flower. 
Anybody with the smallest appreciation for 
this plant 'would far rather see the white 
leaves covered with yellow dust than the lily 
mutilated by having its centre removed. 

The cultivation of Z. Longijlorum presents 
but few difficulties. In the ground it needs a 
•well-drained spot, but is not particular as to 
soil. A fairly rich soil is really the best for 
this lily, for in such soil it does not dwindle 
so much as it docs in a light soil. 

In some places where it is otherwise im¬ 
possible to flower this plant, success may be 
obtained by growing it in a mixture of sand, 
peat, and leaffmoukl, so light that the hand 
can easily be forced below the bulbs. 

This lily is more often grown in pots than 
in the ground. In this case do not jmt three 
large bulbs into one small pot, as is so often 
done. The lilies must starve in such a prison, 
and though they may flower one year, they 
will not do so again. 

You must grow lilies in large pots. It is 
often said that bulbs are smaller when they 
have grown a year in pots than they were 
when first planted. This is not true if plenty 
of room be given to the bulb to develop. It 
is only true when two or three bulbs have 
been cramped in a small pot not sufficiently 
large to grow one bulb properly. Our 
Longijlorum bulbs grown in pots increase in 
size and produce numerous small bulblets. 

It is unfortunately true that whether grown 
in pots or in the ground, Z. Longijlorum 
tends to degenerate. It blossoms well the 


first year, produces a wretched show the 
second year, and after that it fails to come 
up at all. 

Now we think that the reasons for this are 
not beyond our powers to grapple with. In 
the first place the hardier varieties should be 
chosen. Z. Harrisii always dwindles because 
it is a tropical plant and will not grow in our 
cold clime. In the second place the bulbs 
should be dug up every second year, separated, 
and replanted in fresh soil. 

After all, it is no gi'eat matter if this lily 
will not flower more than twice, for the bulbs 
are exceedingly cheap and readily procurable. 

Last year \ve obtained some bulbs of a 
species of lily much resembling Z. Longi- 
jlorum^ from the island of Formosa. We 
planted one in a pot and the rest in the 
ground. 

Unfortunately the former came to nothing, 
and as our garden is so full of lilies, we w’cre 
rather at a loss to identify some species. 
One spike which we came to the conclusion 
belonged to this species was intermediate in 
form between the Takesima variety of Z. 
Longijlorum and Z. Philippinense, but its 
blossoms were smaller than those of either. 
If this is the true Z. Formosanum, it is 
certainly but a variety ofZ. Longijlorum, and 
not a distinct species. 

On the mountain slopes of the north of the 
Philippine Islands is found a lily of very great 
beauty and elegance. It has not long been 
cultivated in England, and even at the present 
day it is exceedingly rarely seen in this 
country. We have never possessed this lily; 
indeed Ave have only once seen it in flower, 
but the sight of it Avas sufficient to engender a 
determination to possess it at the earliest 
possibility. 

Z. Philippinense is a loAv-groAving lily, 
barely exceeding a foot in height. It never, 
to our knoAvledge, bears more than a solitary 
blossom, but that one blossom is so fine that 
its beauty makes ample recompense for the 
paucity of flowers. 

The floAver resembles that of Z. Longijlonmi, 
but is much longer and more tube-like. The 
specimen that Ave suav Avas eleven inches long. 
It is a very pale gieenish-Avhite, the apex 
of the tube being yellow. The petals are 
about an inch and a half longer than the 
sepals, and both petals and sepals are equally 
re-curved. 

This lily, although a native of the tropics, 
should prove hardy in our southern countries, 
but it AA^ould be unwise to trust this rare lily 
out-of-doors. It is usually groAvn in a green¬ 
house, in a light sandy soil. 

Of its cultivation Ave knoAv nothing, as Ave 
have never ourselves possessed the plant. 

The next lily is one of the most magnificent 
of the Avhole genus. It Avas discovered in 
the Himalayas by Hamilton in 1802, and 
twenty years later it Avas named in honour of 
Mr. Wallich, a great authority on lilies. 

Lilium Wallichianum is the finest of the 
long-flowered lilies. It grow’s to the height 
of four to six feet, wdth a broAvn glossy stem 
and numerous lanceolate leaves. It starts 
groAving very late in the year, the shoots 
rarely appearing before July. 

The floAvers of this species are ahvays 
solitary in the wild state, but in cultivation 
tAvo blossoms are occasionally produced. The 
flowers are very large and long, the tubes 
slightly curved and the mouth widely dilated. 
Its colour is a rich cream, the interior of the 
tube being pale yelloAv. It is very fragrant. 

This is one of the latest lilies to bloom, 
flowering usually towards the middle of 
October. It is hardy in our climate, but the 
flowers, owing to their lateness to open, are 
sometimes injured by early frosts. It forms a 
fine pot-plant and is an admirable occupant 
for the conservatory. But why do Ave so very 
rarely see this plant in the conservatory 1 
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Why cannot we have a change from the 
eternal Z. Harrisii^ the only lily people grow 
in their greenhouses ? Z. Wallichiamim is 
an infinitely finer plant, but it is almost totally 
neglected. 

There is a variety of Z. Wallichiamim in 
which the flowers are larger and of a pale 
])rimrose colour. It is known to gardeners by 
the name of Z. Wallichianum siiperbum or 
sulphureiun. As w^e write this, we have before 
us a plant which bears two buds, but we rarely 
see more than a single flower on each stem. 

This plant should be grown like Z. Longi- 
Jlonim, but it likes a somewhat richer soil. 
Jt must be watered. In its native laud it has 
hot rain all through its growing season. In 
our climate, a dry July or August, the tw^o 
months in w’hich the plant grow's most rapidly, 
kills it, and this is the reason w'hy this lily is 


so very seldom growm. Be this lily in the 
ground or in a pot, it must be thoroughly 
saturated every day from the time that it first 
shows its spike, till the buds change from 
green to w^hite. When this latter change has 
occuned, a copious drenching with liquid 
manure is of great service. 

The last of the long-flowered lilies is Z. 
Neilgherreuse the Neilgherry hills. This 

plant resembles the last, but its flowers are 
longer and larger though not so fine in colour. 
This plant bears the longest flowers of any 
lily, extra fine examples being upwards of a 
foot long. This lily wall not grow well out of 
doors and should be grown in a conservatory. 
It is a very difficult plant to manage. Amongst 
other things, it has a creeping stem, and if 
grown in a pot it often sends up a shoot 
wdiich meanders about beneath the soil, and 


eventually visits the light through a drainage 
hole, totally exhausted by its subterranean 
peregrinations. 

It is said that this lily should be growm in a 
black heavy loam and should be w'atered but 
sparingly; but we have not grown the plant 
ourselves, and so wm cannot say if this treat¬ 
ment is likely to be successful. 

The price of the bulbs of the last four lilies 
is very variable. All are rather difficult to 
obtain and are very rarely to be met wnth in 
good condition. If you can, you should get 
bulbs of established j)lants, for those imported 
are often ruined by their journey from the 
tropics. These lilies, though natives of 
trojDical parts of India and Western Asia, 
grow upon the mountains, and are killed by 
the heat of the plains. 

(To he contimied.J 
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STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Clem. —AVe have just received from Miss Porter 
(.-tuthor of an article, " How to Help the Deaf,” 
in the February Part of The Girl’s Ow.\ Paper, 
i8c)8,) details of an interesting scheme. She has 
compiled a system of classes, which teach the art 
of lip-reading by correspondence ; a new and, she 
ventures to think, an original idea, which has 
obtained the approval of distinguished medical 
men. As you wish to learn the art, w’e should 
advise you to write for full particulars, enclosing a 
stamped addressed envelope, to ^liss Porter, Nor¬ 
mandy Villa, Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 

]\Iis.s Porter. —We regret that we cannot print your 
article in full; but as you will observe in the pre¬ 
ceding answer, we advise our readers to send to you 
direct if they are interested in obtaining particulars 
of your scheme. 

Ne.mo. —The tune you enclose is very sweet and 
pleasing. It contains a few technical errors, e.g., 
the consecutive bass octaves in the first line, and 
the omission of the third in the chord (^last bar but 
two) which gives a thin sound. You ought cer¬ 
tainly to cultivate your talent by taking lessons in 
harmony. 

Geisha. —We have read the first chapter of your 
story. It is graphic, but you need to study the art 
of composition. Take this sentence—“ The gentle 
breeze fluttering the ribbons of her pretty morning 
dress ; the raven black hair, loosely coiled at the 
back of the well shaped head: her features were 
rejjular and delicately chiselled, and her eyes, 
which of deepest blue, were shaded by long black 
lashes.” The first two clauses of the sentence need 
a verb, though your third omission may be an over¬ 
sight. The art of writing for the press needs study 
and practice, without which no one can hope to 
succeed. 

Lover of Literature. —Your letter is written in 
rather a stiff and childish hand, and you use bad 
ink. You will improve if you take pains. 

A.v.xious.— I. Your letter is a type of many that we 
are constantly receiving, and we refer you to a 
series of articles on “ Self-Culture for Girls,” by 
Lily Watson, which will give some help. In a case 
such as yours, we should think it would be very 
desirable to join the National Home Reading 
Union (address. The Secretary, Surrey House, 
Victoria Embankment). And why should you not, 
as you suggest, study for some examination 1 AVrite 
for particulars to Ur. Keynes, Syndicate Buildings, 
Cambridge, or H. I. Gerrans, Esq., Clarendon 
Buildings, Oxford. We find it difficult to recom¬ 
mend you special books, as we know nothing of 
your age or attainments. Have you read Ruskin’s 
“ Sesame and Lilies ” ; Tennyson’s Idylls of the 
King ” ; Scott’s novels; histories of j-our own 
country and of English literature? This sugges¬ 
tion may do to begin with.—2. We think powders 
for the skin are best left alone. Prepared oatmeal 
is the least objectionable, and can be dusted off 
after u: j. 

Lai’RA.—AV e should not consider the guitar too 
difficult an instrument for one with a fair know¬ 
ledge of music to learn alone. 

Onyx. —There is a Greek Correspondence Class which 
we have occasionally mentioned in this column. 
Address Miss Lilian Masters, Mount Avenue, 
Ealing. As for studying the language unaided, it 
is certainly a difficult task, yet it has been accom¬ 
plished by others, and is worth attempting. Dr. 
AV. Smith’s Initio, Grteca, Part L, is a good 
grammar; but if cheapness is an object, you will 
probably find a selection of Greek grammars for 
sale at a mere trifle in any second-hand book shop. 
A knowledge of Latin is not essential. Alany 
thanks for your kind letter. 


girls’ E.MPL0A’MENTS. 

A\'’ould-be Florist {Horiiculiiire).—To be trained 
in the Nurseries Department of the Horticultural 
College, Swanley, Kent, would occupy two years 
for the full course, and would cost not less than 
Z70 a year for board, lodging and tuition. Girls 
who have done well during the course usually soon 
obtain posts. Some of these situations arc as 
teachers of gardening at institutions, others as 
gardeners to private ladies or to lady gardeners. 
Teachers and gardener companions receive about 
25s. a week with board and lodging. As ordinary 
gardeners they could not expect to receive more 
than the sura mentioned, with possibly an unfur¬ 
nished cottage, but no board. Too few women 
have attempted to grow flowers as a means or live ¬ 
lihood for us to be able to sav whether this kind of 
enterprise is to be recoramenaed ; but such success 
as may attend it will certainly only come to women 
who have some capital and a disposition to work 
indefatigably, denying themselves almost all social 
relaxation. Undoubtedly it is not a business for 
every girl. 

Ivy {Needlework ).—Some of the large drapers emplo)' 
ladies in the making of underlinen and children’s 
clothes. But we should think that in the district 
from which you write there must be numerous 
ladies who could employ a needlewoman in repair¬ 
ing and altering dresses. You had better advertise 
in the leading local paper. 

Danish Gipsy {Edilorial Secrelarvs/iip). — Such 
])ositions are usually obtained by ladies who have a 
decided talent for journalism and are active, ener¬ 
getic, and well educated. You are certainly at 
least four years too young to hope for such an 
appointment now. But you had better be receiving 
such an education and training as would qualify you 
for a secretaryship of any kind when you are grown 
up. You should study French, German, English 
history and geography, composition, shorthand, 
type-writing and book-keeping. If you do all this, 
by the time you are nineteen or twenty you would 
have become one of those girls for whom employ¬ 
ment societies have no difficulty in finding an en¬ 
gagement. There is no ” writers’ union ” so far as 
we are aware. It is possible that the Incorporated 
Society of Authors, the Institute of Journalists, 
or the AVriters’ Club may be meant. You might 
find it helpful to join some amateur literary society. 

Mermaid iSlewat-dess). — You should call at the 
offices of the Peninsular and Oriental and the 
Orient Steamships Companies, and inquire whether 
there is likely to be any vacancy for a stewardess. 
The companies, however, generally know of a good 
many suitable women for such positions. The 
duties of a stewardess, about which you inquire, 
are to wait on the lady passengers. A certain 
amount of experience in hospital nurs' ig is regarded 
as a strong recommendation. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AIargery inquires why four-wheeled cabs arc called 
“Growlers.” It would be quite reasonable to 
attribute the name to the loud rumbling noise they 
make, their construction being of an inferior kind, 
and the windows ill-fitting. But it is also a fact 
that “ to growl ” is an early form of English to 
denote “to crawl,” and a “crawler” is a name 
applied to empty vehicles of either two or four 
wheels, the driver of which is seeking a “ fare.” 
This term “ growler ” came into use about the 
year i860. 

H. E. B.—In AVelsh, a double “1 ” is pronounced as 
if preceded by “ th,” as “ Thlandudno ” ; but the 
usual pronunciation of that name in English is 
“ Llandidno.” 


AVater-nvmph. — In England, “ Rosebud ” would 
have been quite right in entertaining her sister’s 
friend till her return home ; but in a foreign country 
it may be otherwise, and etiquette might require a 
young girl to retire from the room after proposing 
that he should await her sister’s return, and in¬ 
forming him of when it would be, or asking him for 
any message he might wish to leave. As to the 
infamous practice of “ throwing vitriol in a person’s 
face,” it is for the purpose of blinding them and 
burning the face ! It may be well to ohserve that 
the only way to prevent the burning of the skin 
from any accidental contact with vitriol, is to wipe 
it off quickly with a dry cloth, and dust the place 
over with flour or chalk, and carefully avoid the 
touch of any liquid. In the case of the eyes, we 
fear nothing could be done, as they are wot. 

Ethel. —A girl is never “ introduced to a gentleman ” 
—it is the reverse. The man should find some 
remark to make to her, and she has only to reply. 
You should not say “Good evening” when intro¬ 
duced to each other, and certainly neither should 
say “ I hope you are quite well.” All you have to 
do when a presentation is made, is to bow and smile 
pleasantly, and reply to whatever remark he may 
make, and then say something in the same con¬ 
nection. 

T. N.-yAVear gloves when going to dinner, or any 
evening reception or entertainment. AVhen to a 
dinner, you remove them when you sit down to 
table. We can never promise the publication of 
an answer at any specified time, although it may 
be written at once, as the number to be answered 
is great, and all must await the finding of space. 

Anxious Inquirer. —In the case you name, our Lord 
quoted a proverb (St. Matt. xxiv. 28), in explana¬ 
tion of which we will make a quotation from the 
Annotated Paragraph Bible, published at our 
office—“ As quickly and surely as the vulture scents 
out the carcase, so quickly and surely will the 
ministers of vengeance find out a people ripe for 
destruction. AVhere then you see consummate 
wickedness, you may expect to see speedy and 
severe punishment.” 

Motherless. —Your mourning, on both accounts, 
may be left off now. Your writing is verj' good. 
AYe cannot promise the immediate publication of 
our answers to correspondents. 

AIarguerite. —You write a nice hand, but you evi¬ 
dently write slowly. AVe thank you for your kindly 
expressed opinion of our paper. 

Piano. —If the keys of your piano have become (not 
“ gone ”) brown, rub them with fine “ glass-paper,’* 
and then with a chamois leather. 

N.\.\cy. —A lotion of one-third of sal volatile to two- 
thirds of water is good for mosquito bites ; so also, 
it is said, is rubbing with a raw onion. 

Curiosity. —It is by no means necessary that .a 
clergyman, or pastor of any denomination, should 
ask a girl to work in his parish, or amongst the 
members of his congregation, previously to making 
her an offer of marriage ! 

I.NQUIRER. —From y'our description, we think the coin 
is a second issue of a gold seven-shilling-piece. It 
bears a laureated bust, facing to the right, and 
“ Georgivs III. Dei gratia ” on the obverse ; and 
on the reverse, a crown with date below, from 1801 
to 1813, encircled by the motto, Britannianini 
Rex, Fidei Defensor.''^ The value of these coins 
varies from 8s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 

B. S. and AVattle Blossom. —The mahogany side¬ 
board is probably French-polished, and naturally 
this would show a white mark, were any heat 
applied to it. To French-polish again would re¬ 
move the mark, but nothing else that we are aware 
of w'ould do so. The hostess simply bows to her 
chief lady guest to indicate the time for rising from 
the dinner table. 
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SAMBO PENWIPERS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 





Last week I was left for a whole afternoon to 
entertain a convalescent child. “ No excite¬ 
ment, no tears, no ennui .Such were the 
difficult directions left me. When 
the little girl’s mother returned 
after two hours’ absence she found 
her rules had been successfully 
obeyed. Vera was blissfully 
happy and quietly content. On 
the table, across her sofa, reposed 
a w’hole Sambo family, in the 
creation of which the afternoon 
had passed quickly and quietly 
away. 

As the task of amusing children 
is one ever present with a 
true woman, I just tell our 
readers how the Sambos 
w'ere made. 

I had in my w'ork-basket 
a twopenny cut of Berlin 
wool, a skein of scarlet 
ditto costing one half-penny and 
a large darning needle. 

The black skein I divided into 
three parts (Fig. i). The double 
ends were to make the larger 
figures. The centre piece divided 
into two small ones. 

Taking one looped end, I tied 
a twist of wool tightly round, it, 
one inch lower down I tied 
another ligature. From either 
side, two arms were detached and wrists de¬ 
fined. Then, a two-inch body was developed 
by a belt. The remaining wool was left loose 
for Mrs. Sambo’s skirt. But, to represent the 
father of the family, the strands were once 
more divided and ankles outlined. 

Plair w’as made by simply cutting the top 
twist and trimming it. Hands and feet were 
equally carefully snipped. The finishing touch 
must be given with our scarlet wool. Eyes, 
nose, mouth, wristlets, waist, neck-ribbon and 
buttons, are all of this vivid hue. 

Perhaps the baby Sambos are quaintest of 
all. Just half the size of their parents with 
little knots of woolly curls, and tiny frizzy 
hands. 

Not the least ])art of Vera’s delight in her 
family was the fact that they are all really 
penwipers. Months after the little girl was 
running about well and jolly. The. Sambos 
did duty on every writing-table in the house, 
and the four of them only cost twopence 
half-penny. 


t ike one half and double it, cutting one end 
through so that it consists of loose ends of 
wool, which will presently stand for feet and 


FIG. I. 


A MORE ELABORATE SAAIBO. 

These fascinating little mannikins have the 
advantage of being novel, cheap to make, and 
very attractive at bazaars, where they sell 
easily for one shilling each, the cost of 
making being on an average threepence 
a-piece. 

The materials required are single 
Berlin wool, black, scarlet and white, 
some yellow “ topaz jewels,” and a 
little glittering tinsel or strings of 
bright beads. A quarter of a pound 
(one packet) of black Berlin wool 
makes four men, while the same 
quantity of scarlet and white equips a 
whole army, as less of these is used. 

I utilised the and trimmings 

from two old evening dresses of mine, 
and in these days of sequin and jewelled 
passementerie most girls would have 
some by them without needing to 
buy. 

Now as to tlie making. You take a 
two|:)cnny or ounce skein of the black 
Berlin and divide it in half. You next 


toes. This is the length of the mannikin. 
Tie a piece of scarlet wool several times firmly 
round the middle so as to form a waist. Now 
take up the other half of the black skein and 
double it till it is the right length for the arms 
of the warrior. You cut through both ends ot 
these so as to suggest multitudinous fingers. 

Plaving got so far, wind some scarlet wool 
round your hand twelve or fourteen times. 
Now take up the black wool that is tied 
round the middle; divide the uncut end 
with your fingers (so as to get an equal 
quantity of black loops on each side), and 
insert the scarlet loops bodily in the opening 
thus made, so that they project at the top 
while they touch the “waist” inside at 
the bottom. 

Next thread the black “ arms ” through 
the scarlet loops and the body at the 
waist line so that the arms stick out on 
each side just above the waist. Tie 
scarlet wool several times firmly round 
the whole thing midway between the 
top-knot and the waist to form a 
neck just above the “arms.” Close up the 
opening you made in the black wool at the 
top, and with a needle threaded with scarlet 
wool, work a few bold stitches right round the 
bottom of the scarlet tuft, thus securing the 
latter and forming a sort of coronet at the 
same time. This also serves to give some 
shape to the “head,” which should be as 
neat and rounded as possible. Cut the 
scarlet loops through so as to form a top-knot 
of ends. 

Next take scarlet wool and tie it firmly 
round one of the arms at a sufficient distance 
from the ends to suggest a “ wrist,” and wind 
the scarlet wool smoothly round and round 
towards the body (so that no black is seen 
beneath) until you have covered about half 
the arm, then finish off with a wool-needle so 
that the wool does not come unwound. Treat 
the other arm in the same way. The legs 
also are similarly made, the mass of wool 
below the “waist” being divided in equal 
halves and each leg done separately. The 
ends may have to be gently pulled down and 
trimmed a little so as to give more shapeliness 
to the limbs and body, but this must be done 
according to the artist’s taste and judgment. 

Now comes the really fascinating part of 
the work. Thread a wool needle with scarlet 
Berlin and with this work on the “head” 
with a few bold stitches eye-brows, nose and 
open mouth. I generally found three stitches 
enough for one eye-brow, and the same 
number for the nose; but here again individual 
discretion comes into play. 

Thread another needle with white Berlin 
and supply the aforesaid open mouth with 
pearly teeth which need not by any means be 
regular; indeed you can give “ Fuzzy-Wuzzy ” 
an endless variety of expressions 
according to the direction of your 
stitches. 

Take two “topaz jewels” and 
stitcli them firmly with black cotton 
under the eye-brows, and lastly 
stitch round his waist sufficient tinsel 
trimming to form a glittering belt. 

You wipe your pen on him by 
the simple process of stabbing the 
implement into any part you happen 
to catch hold of first. 

For bazaars you will find they 
look best stitched in some sort of 
order on a large sheet of white cai d- 
board (an old dress-box or its lid 
does very well) with some inscription 
and the price printed in large letters 
over them, and a handle of red tape 
at the top to hang the cardboard 
up by. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Dinner was served unusually early that 
evening-, and was an embarrassing- 
ordeal from which Peggy was thankful 
to escape. On her way upstairs, how¬ 
ever, Rosalind called her back with an 
eager petition. 

“Oh, Peggy! would you mind aw- 
wanging some flowers ? A big hamper 
has just awvvived from town, and the 


servants are all so dweadfully busy. I 
must get dwessed in time to help 
mother to weceive, but it wouldn’t mat¬ 
ter if you were a few minutes late. 
Thanks so much ! Awfully obliged.” 

She gave her thanks before an assent 
had been spoken, and tripped smilintrly 
away, while Peggy went back to the 
big room to And a great tray full of 
hothouse treasures waiting to be ar¬ 
ranged, and no availing vases in which 


to place them. The flowers, however, 
were so beautiful, and the fronds of 
maidenhair so green and graceful, that 
the work was a pleasure ; she enjoyed 
discovering unlikely places in which to 
group them, and lingered so long over 
her arrangements that the sudden strik¬ 
ing of the clock sent her flying upstairs 
in a panic of consternation. Another 
quarter of an hour and the Vicarage 
party would arrive, for they had been 
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bidden a little in advance of the rest, 
so that Robert might help his mother 
and sister in receiving their guests. 
Peggy tore off dress and apron, and 
made all the speed she could, but she 
was still standing in dressing-jacket 
and frilled white petticoat, brushing out 
her long waves of hair when the door 
opened and Esther and Mellicent 
entered. 'J'hey had begged to be shown 
to Miss Saville’s room and came rustling 
in, smiling and beaming, with woollen 
caps over their heads, snow shoes on 
their feet, and big fleecy shawls swathed 
round and round their figures, fastened 
with a hairpin on the left shoulder, in 
secure and elegant fashion. Peggy stood 
brush in hand, staring at them and 
shaking with laughter. 

“ Ho ! ho ! ho ! I hope you are warm 
enough ! Esther looks like a sausage, 
and Mellicent looks like a dumpling. 
Come here, and I’ll unwind you. You 
look as if you could not move an inch, 
hand or foot.” 

“ It was mother,” Mellicent explained. 
“ She was so afraid we would catch 
cold. Oh, Peggy, you are not half 
dressed. You will be late ! Whatever 
have you been doing ? Have you had 
a nice day ? Did you enjoy it ? What 
did you have for dinner ? ” 

Peggy waved her brush towards the 
door in dramatic warning. 

“ Rosalind’s room ! ” she whispered. 
“ Don’t yell, my love, unless you wish 
every word to be overheard. This is her 
dressing-room which she lent to me for 
the occasion, so there’s only a door 
between us.—There, now, you are free. 
Oh, dear me, how you have squashed 
your sash ! You really must remember 
to lift it up when you sit dowm. You 
had better stand with your back to the 
fire to take out the creases.” 

Mellicent’s face clouded for a moment 
but brightened again as she caught 
sight of her reflection in the swing 
glass. Crumples or no crumples, there 
was no denying that blue was a becom¬ 
ing colour. The plump, rosy cheeks 
dimpled with satisfaction, and the flaxen 
head was twisted to and fro to survey 
herself in every possible position. 

“ Is my hair right at the back ? How 
does the bow look ? 1 haven’t burst, 

have I ? I thought I heard something 
crack in the cab. Do you think I will 
do?” 

“ Put on your slippers and I’ll tell 
you. Anyone would look a fright in 
evening dress and snow shoes.” 

Peggy’s answer was given with a 
severity which sent Mellicent waddling 
across the room to turn out the contents 
of the bag which lay on the couch, but 
the next moment came a squeal of con¬ 
sternation, and there she stood in the 
attitude of a tragedy queen, with staring 
eyes, parted lips, and two shabby black 
slippers grasped in either hand. 

“ M—m—m—my old ones ! ” she 
gasped in horror-stricken accents. 
“ B —b—b—brought them by mistake! ” 
It was some moments before her com¬ 
panions fully grasped the situation, for 
the new slippers had been black too, 
and of much the same make as those 
now exhibited. Mrs. Asplin had had 
many yearnings over white shoes and 


stockings, all silk and satin, and tink¬ 
ling diamond buckles like those which 
had been displayed in Peggy’s dress- 
box. Why should not her darlings have 
dainty possessions like other girls ? It 
went to her heart to think what an im¬ 
provement these two articles would 
make in the simple costumes, then she 
remembered her husband’s delicate 
health, his exhaustion at the end of the 
day, and the painful effort with which he 
nerved himself to fresh exertions, and felt 
a bigger pang at the thought of wasting 
money so hardly earned. As her custom 
was on such occasions she put the whole 
matter before the girls, talking to them 
as friends, and asking their help in her 
decision. 

“ You see, darlings,” she said, “ I 
want to do my very best for you, and if 
it would be a real disappointment not to 
have these things. I’ll manage it some¬ 
how, for once in a way. But it’s a 
question whether 3'ou would have 
another chance of wearing them, and it 
seems a great deal of money to spend 
for just one evening, when poor dear 
father-” 

“Oh, mother, no, don’t think of it! 
Black ones will do perfectly well. What 
can it matter what sort of shoes and 
stockings we wear? It won’t make the 
least difference in our enjoyment,” said 
Esther the sensible, but Mellicent was 
by no means of this opinion. 

“I don’t know about that! I love 
white legs!” she sighed dolefully. 
“ All my life long it has been my 
ambition to have white legs. Silk ones 
with little bits of lace let in down the 
front, like Peggy’s. They’re so beauti¬ 
ful! It doesn’t seem a bit like a party to 
wear black stockings, only of course I 
know I must, for I’d hate to waste 
father’s money. When I grow up I 
shall marry a rich man and have every¬ 
thing I want. It’s disgusting to be 
poor. Will they be nice black slippers 
mother, with buckles on them ?” 

“ Yes, dearie. Beauties! Great 
big buckles!” said Mrs. Asplin lov¬ 
ingly, and a few days later a box had 
come down from London, and the slip¬ 
pers had been chosen out of a selection 
of “leading novelties”; worn with 
care and reverence the previous evening 
“to take off the stiffness,” and then 
after all—oh, the awfulness of it!—had 
been replaced by an old pair in the 
bustle of departure. 

The three girls stared at one another 
in consternation. Here was a catas¬ 
trophe to happen just at the last moment, 
when everyone was so happy and well 
satisfied ! The dismay on the chubby 
face was so pitiful that neither of 
Mellicent’s companions could find it in 
her heart to speak a word of reproof. 
They rather set to work to propose 
different ways out of the difficulty. 

“ Get hold of Max, and coax him to 
go back for them ! ” 

“ He wouldn’t, it’s no use. It’s rain¬ 
ing like anything, and it would t.:ike 
him an hour to go there and come 
back.” 

“Ask Lady Darcy to send one of the 
servants-” 

“No use, my dear. They are 
scampering up and down like mice, and 


haven’t a moment to spare from their 
own work.” 

“See if Rosalind would lend me a 
pair ! ” 

“ Silly goose ! Look at your foot. It 
is three times the size of hers. You will 
just have to wear them. I’m afraid. 
Give them to me and let me see what 
can be done.” Peggy took the slippers 
in her hands and studied them critically. 
They were certainly not new, but then 
they were by no means old ; just respect¬ 
able, middle-aged creatures, slightly 
rubbed on the heel and white at the 
toes, but with many a day of good 
hard wear still before them. 

“ Oh, come,” she said reassuringly, 
“ they are not so bad, Mellicent! With 
a little polish they would look quite 
presentable. I’ll tap at the door and 
ask Rosalind if she has some that she 
can lend us. She is sure to have it. 
There are about fifty thousand bottles 
on her table.” 

Peggy crossed the room as she spoke, 
tapped on the panel and received an 
immediate answer in a high complacent 
treble. 

“Coming! Coming! I’m weady.” 
Then the door flew open ; a tiny pink 
silk shoe stepped daintily over the mat, 
and Rosalind stood before them in 
all the glory of a new Parisian dress. 
Three separate gasps of admiration 
greeted her appearance, and she stood 
smiling and dimpling while the girls 
took in the fascinating details—the 
satin frock* of palest imaginable pink, 
the white chiffon over dress which fell 
from shoulder to hem in graceful free¬ 
dom, sprinkled over with exquisite rose- 
leaves—it was all wonderful—fantastic— 
as far removed from Peggy’s muslin as 
from the homely crepon of the Vicar’s 
daughters. 

“ Rosalind ! what a perfect a 7 igel 3^011 
look! ” gasped Mellicent, her own 
dilemma forgotten in her whole-hearted 
admiration, but the next moment memory 
came back and her expression changed 
to one of pitiful appeal. “ But oh, 
have you got any boot polish ? The 
most awful thing has happened. Eve 
brought my old shoes by mistake! 
Look! I don’t know what on earth I 
shall do if you can’t give me something 
to black the toes.” She held out the 
shoes as she spoke, and Rosalind gave 
a shrill scream of laughter. 

“ Oh ! oh ! Those things ! How 
fvvightfully funny; what a fwightful joke! 
You will look like Cinder\vella, when she 
wan away and the glass slippers changed 
back to her dweadful old clogs. It is 
too scweamingly funn3q I do declare ! ” 

“Oh, never mind what 3’’Ou declare! 
Can you lend us some boot polish, that’s 
the question!” cried Peggy sharply. 
She knew Mellicent’s horror of ridicule, 
and felt indignant with the girl who 
could stand by secure in her own beauty 
and elegance, and have no sympathy for 
the misfortune of a friend. “If 3mu have 
a bottle of Peerless Gloss or any of those 
shiny things with a sponge fastened on 
the cork, I can make them look quite 
respectable, and no one will have any 
cause to laugh.” 

“ Ha, ha, lia,” trilled Rosalind once 
more, “ Peggy is cwoss ! I never knew 
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such a girl for flying into tantwums at a 
moment’s notice! Yes, of course, I’ll 
lend you the polish. There is some in 
this little cupboard—there I I won’t 
touch it in case it soils my gloves. Shall 
I call Marie to put it on for you ? ” 

“ Thank you ; there’s no need—I can 
do it I I would rather do it myself! ” 

“ Oh—oh, isn’t she cwoss I You will 
bweak the cork if you scwew it about like 
that, and then you’ll never be able to 
get it out. Why don’t you pull it 
pwoperly ? ’ ’ 

“ 1 know how to pull out a cork, 
thank you ; I’ve done it before ! ” 

Peggy shot an angry glance at her 
hostess, and set to work again with 
doubled energy. Now that Rosalind 
had laughed at her inability, it would 
be misery to fail ; but the bottle had 
evidently lain aside for some time, and 
a stiff black crust had formed round the 
cork which made it difficult to move. 
Peggy pulled and tugged, while Rosalind 
stood watching, laughing her aggra¬ 
vating, patronising little laugh, and 
dropping a word of instruction from 
time to time. And then, quite suddenly, 
a dreadful thing happened. In the 
flash of an eye—so quickly and un¬ 
expectedly, that, looking back upon it, 
it seemed like a nightmare which could 
not possibly have taken place in real 
life—the cork jerked out in Peggy’s 
hand, in response to a savage tug, and 
with it out flew an inky jet, which rose 
straight up in the air, separated into a 
multitude of tiny drops and descended 
in a flood—oh, the horror of that 
moment!—over Rosalind’s face, neck 
and dress. 

One moment a fairy princess, a 
goddess of summer, the next a figure 
of fun with black spots scattered thickly 
over cheeks and nose, a big splash on 
the white shoulder, and inky daubs dotted 
here and there between the rose leaves. 
What a transformation ! What a 
spectacle of horror ! Peggy stood trans¬ 
fixed ; Mellicent screamed in terror, 
and Esther ran forward, handkerchief 
in hand, only to be waved aside with 
angry vehemence. Rosalind’s face was 
convulsed with anger; she stamped her 
foot and spoke at the pitch of her 
voice, as if she had no control over her 
feelings. 

“ Oh, oh, oh ! You wicked girl; you 
hateful, detestable girl ! You did it on 
purpose because you were in a temper! 
You have been in a temper all the after¬ 
noon ! You have spoiled my dress ! I 
was ready to go downstairs. It is 
eight o’clock. In a few minutes everyone 
will all be here, and oh, what shall 1 do— 
what shall I do ! Whatever will mother 
say when she sees me ? ” 

As if to give a practical answer to 
this inquiry, there came a sound of 
hasty footsteps in the corridor, the door 
flew open, and Lady Darcy rushed in, 
followed by the French maid. 

“My darling, what is it ? I heard 
your voice. Has something happened ? 
Oh-h ! ” She stopped short, paralysed 
with consternation, while the maid wrung 
her hands in despair. “ Rosalind, what 
have you done to yourself ? ’ ’ 

“Nothing, nothing! It was Peggy 
Saville ; she splashed me with her horrid 


boot-polish—I gave it to her for her 
shoes. It is on my face, my neck, in my 
mouth-” 

“ I was pulling the cork. It came 
out with a jerk. I didn’t know ; I didn’t 
see ! ” 

Lady Darcy’s face stiffened with an 
expression of icy displeasure. 

“It is too annoying ! Your dress 
spoiled at the last moment! Inexcusable 
carelessness! What is to be done, 
Marie ? I am in despair ! ” 

The Frenchw’oman shrugged her 
shoulders with an indignant glance in 
Peggy’s direction. 

“ There is nothing to do. Put on 
another dress, that is all. Mademoiselle 
must change as quick as she can. If I 
sponge the spots, I spoil the whole thing 
at once.” 

“ But you could cut them out, couldn’t 
you ? ” cried Peggy, the picture of woe, 
yet miserably eager to make what 
amends she could. “You could cut 
out the spots with sharp scissors, and the 
holes would not show, for the chiffon is 
so full and loose. 1—1 think I could 
do it, if you would let me try! ” 

Mistress and maid exchanged a sharp, 
mutual glance, and the Frenchwoman 
nodded slowly. 

“Yes, it is true; I could rearrange 
the folds. It will take some time, but 
still, it can be done. It is the best plan.” 

“ Go then, Rosalind, go with Marie ; 
there is not a moment to spare, and for 
pity’s sake, don’t cry ! Your e)^es will 
be red, and at any moment now the 
people may begin to arrive. I wanted 
you to be with me to receive your guests. 
It will be most awkward being without 
you, but there is no help Yor it, I 
suppose. The whole thing is too 
annoying for words ! ” 

Lady Darcy swept out of the room, 
and the three girls were once more left 
alone, but how changed were their 
feelings in those few short moments! 
There was not the shadow of a smile 
between them ; they looked more as if 
they were about to attend a funeral than 
a scene of festivit}^ and for several 
moments no one had the heart to speak. 

still held the fatal cork in her hand, 
and went through the work of polishing 
Mellicent’s slippers with an air of the 
profoundest dejection. AVhen they were 
finished she handed them over in dreaiy^ 
silence, and was recommencing the 
brushing of her hair, when something in 
the expression of the chubby face 
arrested her attention. Her eyes 
flashed; she faced round with a frown 
and a quick “ Well, what is it ? What 
are you thinking now ? ” 

“ I—I wondered,” whispered Melli¬ 
cent breathlessly, “if you did it on 
purpose ! Did you viean to spoil her 
dress and make her change it ? ” 

Peggy’s hands dropped to her side, 
her back straightened until she stood 
stiff and straight as a poker. Every 
atom of expression seemed to die out of 
her face. Her voice had a deadly quiet 
in its intonation. 

“What do you think about it your¬ 
self?” 

“ I—I thought perhaps you did ! She 
teased you, and you were so cross. 
You seemed to be standing so very near 


her, and you are jealous of her—and she 
looked so lovely! I thought perhaps 
3^ou did . . . .” 

“Mellicent Asplin,” said Peggy 
quietly, and her voice was like the keen 
east wind that blows from the icj^-covered 
mountains, “ Mellicent Asplin, my name 
is Saville, and in my family we don’t 
condescend to mean and dishonourable 
tricks. I may not like Rosalind, but I 
would have given all I have in the world 
sooner than this should have happened. 
I was trying to do you a service, but you 
forget that. You forget many things ! 
I have been jealous of Rosalind, because 
when she arrived, you and your sister 
forgot that I was alone and far away 
from everyone belonging to me, and 
were so much engrossed with her that 
3mu left me alone to amuse myself as 
best I might. You were pleased 
enough to have me when no one 
else was there, but you left me the 
moment someone appeared who was 
richer and grander than 1 . I wouldn’t 
have treated yoi^ like that if our positions 
had been reversed. If I dislike Rosalind, 
it is your fault as much as hers ; more 
than hers, for it was 3^ou who made me 
dread her coming! ” 

Peggy stopped, trembling and breath¬ 
less. 'I'here was a moment’s silence in 
the room, and then Esther spoke in a 
slow, meditative fashion. 

“It is quite true!” she said. “We 
have left you alone, Peggy ; but it is not 
quite so bad as 3'Ou think. Really and 
truly we like you far the best, but—but 
Rosalind is such a change to us. 
Everything about her is so beautiful 
and so different, that she has always 
seemed the great excitement of our 
lives. I don’t know that I’m exactly 
fond of her, but I want to see her, 
and talk to her, and hear her speak ; 
and she is only here for a short 
time in the year. It was because we 
looked upon you as really one of our¬ 
selves that w-e seemed to neglect you, 
but it was wrong all the same. As 
for your spoiling her dress on purpose, 
it’s ridiculous to think of it. How could 
you say such a thing, Mellicent, when 
Peggy was trying to help 3^ou, too ? How 
cotcld you be so mean and horrid ? ” 

“Oh, well, I’m sure I wish I were 
dead,” wailed Mellicent promptl3^ 

“ Nothing but fusses and bothers, and 
just when I thought I was going to be 
so happy ! If I’d had white shoes, this 
w’ould never have happened. Always 
the same thing! When you look for- 
w’ard to a treat, everything is as piggy 
and nasty as it can be ! Wish I’d never 
come ! Wish I’d stayed at home, and 
let the horrid old party go to Jericho 1 
Rosalind’s crying, Peggy’s cross, you 
are preaching! This is a nice way to 
enjoy yourself, I must say ! ” 

Nothing is more hopeless than to 
reason with a placid person who has 
lapsed into a fit of ill-temper. The two 
elder girls realised this, and remained 
perfectly silent while Mellicent continued 
to wish for death, to lament the general 
misery of life, and the bad fortune 
which attended the wearers of black 
slippers. So incessant was the stream 
of her repinings, that it seemed as if it 
might have gone on for ever, had not a 
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servant entered at last with the informa¬ 
tion that the guests were beginning to 
arrive, and that Lady Darcy would be 
glad to see the young ladies without 
delay. Esther was anxious to wait 
and help Peggy with her toilette, but 


that young lady was still on her dignity 
and by no means anxious to descend to a 
scene of gaiety for which she had little 
heart. She refused the offer, therefore, 
in Mariquita fashion, and the sisters 
walked dejectedly along the brightly-lit 


corridors, Mellicent still continuing her 
melancholy wail, and Esther reflecting 
sadly that all was vanity, and devoutly 
wishing herself back in the peaceful 
atmosphere of the vicarage. 

{To he continued.) 


LOOKING BACK: 


RETROSPECT, WITH SOME SURPRISING FIGURES AND A PRESENTATION TO THE EDITOR. 


Excuse me if I indulge in a personal remini¬ 
scence. It is in every way a pleasant incident 
to recall :— 

Between nineteen and twenty years ago, in 
the Dark Ages, when as yet there was no 


By JAMES MASON. 

Girl’s Own Paper, I remember a quite 
accidental meeting at luncheon in a London 
restaurant with the ]M*esent Editor. We had 
become well acquainted before that, in 
connection with a magazine of which he was 


sub-editor and to w’hich I then played the part 
of contributor. 

I found him full of a sclieme he had in view, 
a paper which he anticipated would be a 
lasting success, for it was going to appeal to 
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and cater for those sensible girls who are always 
in fiishion and who hitherto had possessed no 
magazine which they could call their very own. 

hrom the restaurant we adjourned to the 
Editor’s chambers, and there he read to me the 
proof of the prospectus about to be issued, 
announcing the publication of the first number 
of The Girl’s Own Paper. At this distance 
of time I cannot recollect the terms of that 
document, but, as it is not every day that 
editors write prospectuses, we may take it for 
granted that it was a very moving discourse 
which no girl could read without wishing at 
the very least to see Number One. 

The confidence of the Editor in his project 
was infectious. Confident he was, and 
confident he deserved to be, for he had had 
considerable experience and, it was clear, knew 
well what he was about. From that day I 
believed in the fortunes of The Girl’s Own 
Paper. It is true that we might have paused 
to consider how it is impossible to tell before¬ 
hand what will hit the public taste, but to the 
enthusiasm of so long ago that fact was only 
a sort of bogey to frighten enterprising spirits 
from starting anything new. 

Beginning with that interview it is pleasant 
to follow the career of The Girl’s Own 
Paper, leading up to its present flourishing 
fortunes. As the day is judged by its dawn, 
so girls apparently made up their minds about 
the aims, quality, and character of their special 
organ from the very first number. When it 
came out, “ You are a treasure ! ” was uttered 
in every tone of voice, and with every inflection 
of enthusiasm. 

The sunshine of that time has lasted up till 
now. P'rom being a new serial The Girl’s 
Own Paper has become a well-established 
favourite, with an influence for good in the 
community to which an outsider to the editorial 
office like myself may with propriety call 
attention. It is a paper which has been 
always in the front in advocating what is best 
for girlhood; always up-to-date; always 
interesting; always, one can see, trying to be 
sensible, and—without forcing its recognition 
—never losing sight of the highest subject 
of all. 

* * * * 

A few figures relating to the publication 
will no doubt be found of interest, showing, 
as they do, what a considerable enterprise 
the Editor entered upon when he launched 
his first number on the sea of public favour. 

The thousand numbers now completed 
have endeavoured to bring their influence to 


bear by means of about ten thousand articles 
on subjects of all kinds interesting to girls. 
This is not counting fiction. When we come 
to fiction, we find that The Girl’s Own 
Paper has aided in the innocent amusement 
of its readers by the publication up to the 
present time of close on a hundred serial 
stories, and five times as many short stories 
and stories completed within the limits of a 
monthly part. 

Suppose a girl, a model of perseverance, 
wanted to read through the whole thousand 
numbers aloud without skipping a word, she 
could not do it in much less than a year, 
reading for eight hours a day. She would 
have her reward at the end of that time, for 
she would have stored away in her head a col¬ 
lection of valuable matter which would make 
her a “ none-such ” for the rest of her life. 

The illustrations have been about as many 
in number as the articles—excluding fiction. 
If a girl wanted to go through them all, giving 
to each one only half a minute of her time, 
she would have a picture-show that would last 
over ten days, giving to it eight hours a day. 

If all the columns of matter were cut out 
and pasted in one long strip, the thousand 
numbers would stretch out as a narrow path¬ 
way over seven miles. 

The figures are more startling when we 
come from columns to lines. Take all the 
lines of printed matter in the thousand 
numbers and extend them in one long line. 
Then whoever wants to run and read at the 
same time will have to run over a hundred 
and forty-five miles before she gets from the 
first words of Number One which were “ Zara, 
or. My Granddaughter’s Money”—that being 
the title of the first story—down to the last 
syllable of the present number. Such is the 
distance the editorial eye has had to travel 
over. It is about thirty miles further than 
from London to Bristol, nearly twice as far 
as from London to Southampton, about three 
times as far as from Edinburgh to Glasgow, 
and a little less than three times the distance 
from I.ondon to Brighton. 

Taking the whole circulation of The Girl’s 
Own Paper from the issue of the first number, 
we arrive at an imposing result. Suppose 
that instead of distributing the copies to 
subscribers, they had been hoarded up and 
made to form a tall pillar, one coj^y being 
laid flat on the top of another. And suj> 
posing a girl wished to read the topmost 
number—the present number, that is to say— 
without using a ladder, she would have to 
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wait till she grew to be a hundred and seventy 
miles high. 

It M’ould be a pillar towering into the air 
to an inconvenient height, so it might be cut 
into sections, each of about the height, say, 
of Mont Blanc, and there would be about 
fifty-six of these. 

If all the numbers which have been circulated 
since Number One were laid end to end, they 
would make a pathway long enough to go 
round the world at the Equator with a bit 
over. If one could only contrive to carry it 
over the sea, girls might in this way ramble 
round and round the globe treading on their 
own paper all the way. 

* * * He 

The publication of the thousandth number 
of a magazine which can refer to such statistics 
as these is certainly an event worth taking 
note of. Making, as it does, a red-letter day 
in the history of the paper, it was resolved, on 
the kind and thoughtful suggestion of Mrs. 
Emma Brewer—whom all our readers know— 
to signalise it by presenting the Editor with 
the autograph cloth shown in the illustration. 
Ihis wonderful tea-cloth was presented to him 
at Christmas, together with a letter containing 
the following cheering words : 

“ We hoped to have made this little gift 
quite complete; there are however still some 
names wanting, not for lack of inclination to 
write them, but of time to collect them. 

“ Imperfect as it is, it is eloquent in its 
expression of affection and good-will. As 
such will you accept it and be cheered by it ? 
It is not only a tribute to you as a born editor, 
but as a good sterling friend. We do not 
think any other Editor in England wall have 
a like gift to-day.” 

It is a recognition on the part of a hundred 
contributors—literary, musical, and artistic— 
who have served under his flag, of the ability, 
friendliness, and discretion which have been 
all along displayed in his dealings with his 
staff'. No one can go back, as I do, to the 
very beginning of The Girl’s Own Paper 
without seeing how much it owes of its best 
features to his presiding care. Under his 
capable management and under that of a long 
line of successors, to wdiom he will be able to 
transmit the best maxims of editorial success, 
there seems no reason why The Girl’s Own 
PAPER should not go on flourishing till the 
printers have to add a fifth figure to the 
number on the front page—and that will be a 
hundred and seventy-three years and four 
weeks from the present date! 


The Piano has been Sold. 

A Dutch paper, the other day, published 
the following significant advertisement from a 
disconsolate wife— 

“ Adoljffuis. Return to your Matilda. 
The piano has been sold.” 

Beauty in Ugliness.— “ Ugliness of the 
right sort,” says the late Jean Ingelow, “is a 
kind of beauty. It has some of the best 
qualities of beauty—it attracts observation 
and fixes the memory.” 

To make an Egg stand on End. —It is 
not generally known that an egg can be made 
to stand on end on any smooth, level surface. 
The process is very simple. Take the egg in 
the right hand and briskly shake it up and 
down for a minute or two, when the yolk will 
.separate and sink to the broad end. If the egg 
be now jDroperly poised on its broad end, it will 
stand perfectly upright even on a piece of glass. 


VARIETIES. 

Dogs Made Useful. 

The dog in Belgium is universally employed 
in drawing barrows and small carts about the 
streets. In Brussels alone over 5000 dogs are 
so engaged, and the total number of draught- 
dogs in the whole country is probably not less 
than 50,000. 

Generations of servitude have made the 
Belgian dog a race apart. For his size he is 
said to posse.ss the greatest pulling power of 
any animal, four times his own weight being 
considered a load well within his power. 
Taking his average weight as half an hundred¬ 
weight, this means that something like 5000 
tons are daily dragged about by canine labour 
in Belgium. 

Well Balanced. 

“Aunt Emilina, what is it to be well 
balanced ? ” 

“ Well balanced ? Why, it is having sense 
enough to make more friends than enemies.” 


“ Plenty More Days.” 

In Spain, the people take no note of time, 
not even from its loss. Everything is to be 
done inanana^ to-morrow. 

A wealthy Englishman, who had long lived 
in Spain, had a lawsuit. He pleaded his 
cause in person, and, knowing the customs of 
the country, won his case. The victory cost 
him three days of trouble and expense, so that 
when the judge congratulated him on hi.s 
success, he replied— 

“ Yes, that’s all right; but it has cost me 
three days, and time is money. I am a busy 
man, and these three days are lost for ever.” 

“ Oh, you English ! ” answered the judge. 
“ You are always saying that time is money ! 
How are you to get your three days back ? I 
will tell you. Take them out of next week. 
Surely there are plenty more days ! ” 

Charity. —The highest exercise of charily 
is charity towards the uncharitable. 
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“OUR HERO.” 

A TALE OF THE FRANCO-ENGLISH WAR NINETY YEARS AGO. 

By AGNES GIBERNE, Author of “Sun, Moon .nnd S';.nrs,” “Tho Girl at the Dower House,” etc. 



CHAPTER XXH. 

A niTTER EXPERIENCE. 

tiAT march 
from Ver- 
d 11 n to 
B i t c h e ! 
If Roy 
Baron 
s li 0 u 1 d 
live to be 
a hundred 
years old, 
the bitter 
memory 
of it would 
stand out 
still, pre¬ 
eminent 
among 
memo¬ 
ries. 

He had 
at fi r s t 
only three 
E n g 1 i s h 
compan¬ 
ions, mid¬ 
dle - aged 
men, mas- 
t e r s of 
merchantmen, accused of trying to 
escape from close confinement in the 
dungeon of the “Tour d’Angouleme” 
of the Verdun citadel. There, for no 
apparent reason beyond caprice, they 
had been flung by the commandant’s 
orders, and thence they were now no 
less arbitrarily remanded to the worse 
dungeons of Bitche. 

They were honest sailor-like men, 
rough in manner, but kindly ; and they 
looked with pity at the fresh-faced boy, 
whom many a time they had seen in the 
streets of Verdun. One of them spoke 
to him, but Roy was in no mood for 
talk. He held his head well up, and 
strode resolutely along, with a spirited 
imitation of the bearing which was 
characteristic of Ivor; 3"et at his heart 
lay a weight like lead. It was such 
cruel work, being thus torn away from 
all whom he loved, and sent he hardly 
knew whither, merely for one little 
boyish fit of recklessness. 

At the first halting-place they were 
joined by a second and larger company, 
a party of English sailors, manacled 
two and two, like criminals. Sailors of 
the Royal Navy Roy knew at a glance, 
and he caught a glimpse also of three 
or four middies behind them. Then 
his attention was called off, as, to his 
unutterable wrath, he found himself 
also on the point of being put into 
fetters. 

Roy Baron—son of a Colonel in His 
Majesty’s Guards—to be handcuffed ! 

'riie blood rushed to his face, then 
receded, leaving him as white as his 
own shirt-front. He clenched his hands 
fiercely ; and the merchantman Captain, 
who had addressed him at the first, 
came a step nearer. 


“Sir, it’ll be worse for you if you 
resist! I wouldn’t, sir—1 wouldn’t 
really ! ” 

As if in echo Roy seemed to hear 
Denham’s voice speaking too. “ Think 
of your mother!” he had said. If he 
endured patiently, Roy might be the 
sooner sent back to her. 

The frank weather-beaten face of the 
sailor had an anxious look upon it. Roy 
said gravely, “ Thank you, Captain ! ” 
and submitted, though not without a 
sting of hot tears smarting under his 
e3^elids at the indignity. 

Then he flung himself flat on the 
ground, passionatel3^ hiding his face in 
those manacled hands, and refusing the 
coarse food that was offered to him. 
He had money in his possession, but 
Denham had advised him to be in no 
haste to betray the fact. 

“ Never you mind,” a voice said 
at his side", clear and chirpy as the 
note of a robin. “ There’s nothing to 
be ashamed of, you know. It isn’t our 
fault. The shame is for them—not us. 
Cheer up, comrade.” 

The combined childishness and man¬ 
liness of the tones made an odd im¬ 
pression upon Roy, the more so as they 
also brought a sense of something 
familiar. "He pulled himself up slowly. 
One of the middies had drawn close ; a 
pretty boy, perhaps two years Roy’s 
junior, with a rosy face, and any amount 
of pluck in it. 

Roy gazed hard at him, in growing 
bewilderment. 

“You’d better eat while 3^ou can. 
None too good fare, eh?”—with the 
same droll assumption of manliness. 

“ As for these ’’—and he lifted his little 
brown manacled hands—“ why, it only 
shows we’re Englishmen. Ain’t you 
proud of that ? lam!” Then a pause, 
and a stare. “ O I say ! My eyes ! ” 

“ I say ! ” echoed Roy. 

“If you ain’t as like as two peas-” 

“ And you’ve a look-” 

“It’s Roy Baron, as I’m alive ! ” 

“ And I declare it’s Will Peirce ! ” 

The two tongues went fast for three 
minutes. As little boys they had 
played together, romped together, 
worked mischief together, teased Molly 
together, and together had usually 
made up to her afterwards by spending 
their joint pennies on splendid bull’s- 
eyes, wherewith to comfort her wounded 
feelings. For nearly five years the two 
had not met. 

“We weren’t beaten in fair fight, 
don’t you think it,” Will asserted with 
his chirrupy cheerfulness. “ Got caught 
in a trap. Damaged in a gale off Cape 
Finisterre, and then when ’twas as much 
as we could do to keep afloat, two 
seventy-gun French frigates bore down 
upon us. If she’d have answered her 
helm, we’d have got the best of it, in 
spite of all; but though we had a hard 
fight, ’twas no go for us. They raked 
us fore and aft, and we got riddled 
through and through, so we were bound 


to give in at last. I say, you set to 
work and eat something. We’ve a long 
way to go.” 

Roy followed the wise counsel of 
experienced boyhood, and did eat, feel¬ 
ing better for it. Also, Will’s familiar 
and plucky face brought a sense of 
something like comfort. 

“We’ll keep together as long as we 
can,” Will said. 

Then on again they marched, the 
middies and Roy simply handcuffed; 
the Royal Navy sailors and the 
merchantmen sailors chained together, 
two and two. The boys kept up a brave 
heart, at least in outward seeming, how¬ 
ever weary and footsore they became ; 
and Roy held out as resolutely as any¬ 
one. He seemed to himself indefinitely 
older than Will; though in some respects 
Will was more a man of the two, having 
fought in two or three engagements, and 
had one wound, besides coming in for a 
nice sum of prize-money some months 
earlier. 

Now and again Roy would recur in 
thought to Ivor’s long march from 
Valenciennes to Verdun, all the way on 
foot, though weakened by illness, and 
then Denham’s pale face at the moment 
of their parting would come up ; was it 
only that same morning ? Already it 
began to look like months ago. Roy 
felt 3^ears older than when he had stood 
on the ramparts, watching a crowd at 
the gate. Was that indeed only two 
days earlier ? 

Later in the day, when another halt 
was made, a third company seemed to 
be waiting to join them. A compan3'^ of 
—were they prisoners? Impossible. 
Roy gazed in perplexity. For these 
were French faces, sullen and downcast, 
with French manners, and French 
style of dress. Yet they too were 
coupled together, like the English 
sailors, two and two, by connecting 
chains. They too were under an escort 
of gendarmes. 

“ Are they convicts ? ” Roy exclaimed, 
and the merchantman-master. Captain 
Boyce, replied— 

“ Bless you, sir, no. Those are con¬ 
scripts for the Emperor’s grand army, 
dragged from their homes, belike, v;ith- 
out a will-he nor a nill he, and driven 
to war like sheep to the shambles.” 

“ Poor wretches,” Will remarked, 
with his experienced air. “ I’ve seen a 
lot of them before, on our way across 
France.” 

“ Sure enough, sir, and so have I— 
times and again. Looking as sheepish 
too and as down in the mouth as ever 
a man need look. It don’t make much 
wonder neither, seeing they’re dragged 
away from their homes and their sweet¬ 
hearts, and never a chance of getting 
off. O they’ll make smart soldiers 
enough. I’ll be bound, and good food 
for shot too, with a few months of 
drilling, and be as ready to rave as any 
Frenchman of them all for ‘ Ic petit 
Caporal,’ as they’re pleased to call the 
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Emperor. And the mothers and sweet¬ 
hearts ma}^ bear the sorrow as they can, 
and the land may go uncultivated, and 
what does Honey care, so long as he 
has his way ? ” 

“ But — conscripts for Napoleon ! 
French soldiers—chained!”* uttered 
Roy. 

“ Well, you see, sir, it’s this way. 
They’ve got to be taken from their 
homes to the dep6t; and scarce a man 
among ’em wouldn’t desert on the road, 
if he’d a chance of doing so. When 
they’ve been in the army a few weeks or 
months, disciplined and turned into 
proper soldiers, they’ll learn a pride in 
their new position, and tilings’ll be 
diiferent; but at the first ’tis hard upon 
the poor chaps. Why, look you, I’ve 
heard of a young fellow being taken 
straight off, just as he was on the point 
of being married, and the marriage put 
off, nobody knew how long. As like as 
not, in six months he’d be in a soldier’s 
grave.” 

Roy thought of Lucille. 

“ ’Tis not our English way with our 
soldiers,” he said, in reference to the 
sight before them. 

“No, sir. But”—and a queer smile 
gleamed on the weatherbeaten face— 
“but I’m not one for to go for to say 
that even old England is never in the 
wrong. You’ve maybe heard o’ such 
matters as the work of the press-gangs, 
that force men to go to sea against their 
will; carry ’em off captive, in fact. 
Many a brave tar, in Flis Majesty’s 
Service at this moment, who’d give his 
life for his country, and never a 
moment’s hesitation, was kidnapped at 
the first and dragged away, unwilling 
enough, I can tell you.”t 

” More shame for them, if they didn’t 
want to fight for the liberties of Eng¬ 
land ! ” retorted little Will, with the 
dipiity of a man three times his size. 

The chained and dejected conscripts 
followed in rear of the prisoners, as the 
march was resumed. 

Day after day it went on. A hundred 
leagues were not to be accomplished on 
foot quickly, by a large number of 
men and boys, of varying powers, many 
of them used to shipboard life, and en¬ 
tirely unused to long tramps. There 
were tender feet and weary limbs 
among them before long, and things 
grew worse each day. Food was poor, 
and at night when they halted they 
were put to sleep in the common 
prison of the place, no matter what 
manner of prison it might be. Roy 
would have found it hard to rest, in such 
accommodation as was provided, but 
that he was usually far too weary to 
keep awake. 

He was carefully guarding the money 
with which he had been abundantly 
supplied by his father; not allowing it 
to be known that he possessed more 
than a few loose coins, sufficient for 
immediate needs. Impulsive Roy would 
hardly have been so reticent, but for 
injunctions at the last from Ivor. Like 
Ivor, he was naturally open-handed and 
generous, and he could not but share 


* Fact. 

t In those days the press-gang was still in force. 


freel}'- what he had in hand with the 
middies, since they proved to be ill 
supplied with cash. 

At length the long march came to an 
end. Bitche was reached—a grim and 
solemn fortress, sheltering already hun¬ 
dreds of English prisoners, waiting to 
engulf these new arrivals in addition. 

Roy and the middies together were 
first taken to the “Petite Tete,” so- 
called, where each one underwent a 
severe searching, lest he should have 
concealed about him either weapons of 
defence, or instruments which might be 
used for purposes of escape. Roy’s 
bag of money and notes was detected 
in this search, and he knew that thence¬ 
forward the gendarmes would look upon 
him as lawful prey. 

No immediate attempt was, however, 
made upon him. Fie and the middies 
were led through gloomy passages to 
one of the great subterranean dungeons, 
descending some sixty steps, into a 
place which has been described as not 
unlike a huge wine-vault. Originally it 
had been dug out of the solid saltpetre 
rock, and was some thirty feet below the 
surface of the ground. 

In this vault, dimly-lighted, heavy and 
dank in atmosphere, with water here 
and there dripping from the roof or 
running down the walls, was gathered a 
motley crowd of some three hundred 
prisoners. English soldiers, English 
sailors, English middies, detenus from 
Verdun and elsewhere, were mingled 
with swindlers, pickpockets, and high¬ 
waymen ; and even English gentlemen 
and officers of higher rank sometimes 
found themselves consigned here, 
though, unless they gave particular 
offence, they were more commonly in¬ 
stalled in smaller rooms above ground. 

With the measured descent down 
and down those stone steps, Roy’s heart 
sank lower and lower. Was this what 
he had come to ? And for how long ? 

An outburst of uproarious cheering 
hailed the new arrivals, as the heavy 
doors were unlocked and they were 
ushered in. Three shouts were given ; 
then each was hoisted on the sho'ulders 
of three or four men, and was paraded 
round the dungeon. After this rough 
welcome, came a severe blanket-tossing, 
which both Roy and the middies were 
wise enough to take in good part. Any 
who wished to fight w’ere then cordially 
invited to do so ; and lastly those wiio 
possessed money were called upon to 
treat others to drink, provided by the 
gendarmes. 

Such initiatory ceremonies being 
ended, comparative quiet descended 
on the scene. It was past eight o’clock 
wLen they first arrived, and night was 
near. 

Roy Baron’s first night in a French 
dungeon ! 

Each prisoner was provided with a 
worn blanket, cast off by a French 
soldier; and wrapped in these the 
crowd of over three hundred men and 
boys laid themselves down to rest. Some 
slumbered silently ; some tossed to and 
fro ; some snored loudly ; some talked 
or shouted in their sleep. Roy lay amid 
the throng, a ragged blanket round him 
also. At first he had rejected it wfith 


scorn ; but these subterranean regions 
were cold and damp, and, shivering, he 
had at length drawn it round him, as he 
lay with arms crossed, and face pressed 
into them. The handcuffs had been 
removed. 

He was not thinking of the bruises 
which he had received, when the rough 
blanket-tossers had allowed him to drop 
upon the stone floor. Bruises to a 
hardy boy are a small matter. But the 
desolation of the lad that awful night 
w'ent beyond bounds, and desperate 
blank despair took possession of him. 

For hours he hardly stirred. He 
could not sleep. He could only lie in a 
trance of misery. He saw^ no gleam of 
hope, no chance of escape from this 
terrible place. Yet, to stay on here, 
week after week, month after month, 
perhaps even as some had done year 
after year ! Could he bear it ? Through 
all previous troubles Roy had borne up 
bravely; but at last his spirit gave way 
beneath the strain. 

Molly’s face came up before his mind 
—not Molly the sedate and ladylike 
maiden of sixteen, but Molly the little 
eager girl whom he remembered. O to 
see her again I Roy pressed his face 
closer into the folded arms, writhing 
silently. 

Then his mother’s face—he hardly 
dared to think of that. Whatw^ould not 
she suffer ? unknowing, indeed, what 
her boy had to endure ; but fearing and 
conjecturing the worst, so far as she 
had knowledge to picture that worst. 
Would any picturings of hers approach 
the reality ? 

A wild craving for Denham had him 
next in its grasp. If Denham had but 
been arrested too—had but come with 
him ! But that unworthy wish lasted not 
ten seconds. Upon it came a nobler rush 
of gladness that Denham was no/ here. 
The worn face came up before Roy, as 
he had seen it but a few days sooner; 
and below his breath he sobbed in an 
ecstasy of thankfulness, that at least 
Denham would be in comparative com¬ 
fort, that at least he had not to be in this 
dungeon. 

“Think how your mother will be 
praying for you.” 

Was that Denham speaking ? Roy 
seemed to hear the words, not only with 
his mind, but with his bodily ears. 

He sat up and looked round upon the 
slumbering throng—looked with smart¬ 
ing eyes into the gloom. He gazed into 
the blackness overhead, where a stone 
roof shut him pitilessly in. 

Was his mother praying for him then ? 
and his father ?—and Denham ? 

Would God hear their prayers ? 

Denham’s voice again, deep and 
quiet, seemed to breathe around him, 

“ Remember ! God is overall 1 ” How 
long ago was it that he had said those 
words ? Not lately. Was it—when he 
was ordered off to Valenciennes ? 

God over all ? Ay, even here, even in 
this dungeon I 

Roy dropped down again, face fore¬ 
most ; and through heaving sobs, not 
one of which was allowed to make itself 
heard, he joined his prayers to those of 
his mother. 

( 7 h he continued.) 
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SUCCESS AND LONG LIFE 

Success ami long life to the “G. O. P.” 

As she starts on her voyage again; 

Let us speed her forth with a three times three 
O’er a sunny and tranquil main. 

A thousand times has our gallant ship 
Her course sped over the seas; 

Through wintry gales sped the silver sails, 

Or haply the summer breeze. 

Then success and long life to the “ G. O. P.” 

’Tis with hands all round, and across the sea. 

That we speed her forth with our three times three I 

A thousand times have her sails been set 
O’er a cargo of golden grain ; 

A thousand times may she bear it yet. 

And a thousand to that again ! 

For her freight has ever more precious grown. 

Each time we have watched her start, 

With the varied cheer that has grown so dear 
To many a home and heart. 

Then success and long life to the “ G. O. P.” 

’Tis with hands all round, and across the sea. 

That we speed her forth with our three times three ! 

Success and long life to the Captain staunch, 

May his hand, so kindly and strong, 

Yet for many a year the good ship launch 
He has guided so well and long. 

Success and long life to her faithful crew. 

Long, long may they rally round. 

And one and all, at their Captain’s call, 

“ready and willing” found! 

Then success and long life to the “ G. O. P.” 

’Tis with hands all round, and across the sea. 

That we speed her forth with our three times three I 
Helen Marion Burnside. 
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front page 
of this is¬ 
sue, and 
Editor makes 
his bow to his faithful 
readers — of whom there 
must now be many millions—and con¬ 
gratulates them on having done their 
part, the most important of all, in bring¬ 
ing this magazine to so enviable a point 
in its history. 

To all girls who now read its pages, 
and to all who have read it in the past, 
he sends hearty greetings and offers his 
sincere thanks for their loyal support. 
Ever3-one works best when his labours 
are appreciated, and the Editor feels 
tliat he ought, at least, to have done 
well, for he has pursued his task ac¬ 
companied by a constant chorus of 
friendliness and encouragement. 


The first idea of The Girl’s Own 
Paper came as a happy thought to the 
present Editor about twenty years ago, 
at a time when he was closely connected 
with the management of two other 
magazines long well known to the 
public. 

It appeared to him that there was a 
real want of a paper which girls could 
truly call //le/r owp? : a paper which 
would be to the whole sisterhood a 
sensible, interesting and good-humoured 
companion, counsellor and friend, ad¬ 
vocating their best interests, taking part 
in everything affecting them, .^nving 
them the best advice, conveying to them 
the best information, supplying them 
with the most readable fiction, and trying 
to exercise over them a refining and 
elevating influence. 

* * * 

lo meet this w'ant he proposed the 
starting of The Girl’s Own Paper to 
the present proprietors. By them the 
suggestion was well received—indeed, 
they themselves had about the same time 
conceived the notion of a magazine for 
girls—but many doubts and difficulties 
were expressed as to the carrying of it 
out, which was natural, seeing the ven¬ 
ture meant the sinking of a considerable 
amount of capital. At last, however, the 
decision to start the paper was arrived 
at and careful preparations were made 
for launching the first number on Satur¬ 
day the 3rd of January, 1880. 

* ' H« sH sH 

During the nearly twenty years which 
have elapsed since then the Editor has 
been aided in every possible way by the 
society who own the paper. They have 
enabled him to conduct it on the most 
liberal principles of expenditure, and the 
business management has been such 


OUR iooOtm number. 

as to make easy what at times might 
have proved burdensome. Also to the 
Editor-in-Chief of the Society’s maga¬ 
zines, Dr. Macaulay, the hearty thanks 
of the Editor are due for liberty of 
action and a great deal of kindly 
encouragement. 

The first number appeared on the 
Saturday we have just named. Success 
shone upon us from the very first, and 
Ihe Girl’s Own Paper at once and 
by general consent took a foremost 
place amongst the magazines of the 
day. 

Professional critics in the Press were 
generous, and said many a friendly 
w’ord in our praise. The late George 
Augustus Sala elevated The Girl’s 
Ow'N Paper to the position of ‘‘first 
favourite,” and in an encouraging 
notice expressed a hope that “all the 
girls ” of Great Britain would subscribe, 
for ^ he thought it would be greatly to 
their advantage. 

Much-valued approval and friendly 
letters of advice and help also came to 
us in these early days from Mr. John 
Ruskin, who, writing to a girl friend, 
said that he had ordered the paper to 
be sent to him regularly, and added, 

“ Surely you young ladies—girls, I 
ought to say—will think you have a fair 
sixpenny worth.” 

* * * * 

But better and more important than 
even the praise of the critics wrns the 
appreciation of the girls themselves. 
Everywhere throughout the country, far 
away in the colonies, and up and down 
all over the world, we found we were 
being read, valued, and talked about by 
those for whose benefit the paper had 
been produced. Girls were unanimous 
in recognising the merits of this new 
friend and in letting it be seen that 'J'he 
Girl’s Own Paper was to be henceforth 
a welcome and, indeed, indispensable 
visitor in all their homes. It was a great 
and gratifying success. 

* * * sfc 

The favour with which the paper was 
received has been continued up to the 
present time, and the Editor is in hopes 
that, b}^ pursuing the course that has 
done so \vell hitherto, he will be enabled 
to retain it for many a day to come. 

* * ,1c 

No matter what a girl’s tastes or needs 
may be, on looking into The Girl’s 
Own Paper, she will sooner or later 
find what she is in want of. We are 
not going here to compile a list of the 
thousand and one subjects that have 
been treated of in our pages. It is 
enough to say that there is not a single 
topic of interest to girlhood to which 
our paper has not given, or is not going 
to give, attention. Whether a girl 
merely wants to read what will make 
the hours fly fast, or, what is more im¬ 
portant, wants to know what will add to 
her value and usefulness, let her turn to 
Ihe Girl’s Own Paper. There never 
has been in this country, or indeed in 
any other, a storehouse of material by 


means of which girls can make the most 
of their lives, at all to be compared 
with it. 

* He * ,1c 

A valuable feature of our paper has 
been the Answers to Correspondents, 
which have appeared with such regu¬ 
larity, and been read with such pleasure, 
ever since its commencement. The 
magnitude of this department, and its 
ceaseless flow of incoming letters, would 
surprise anyone admitted behind the 
scenes for the first time. In these 
answers, innumerable items of informa¬ 
tion have been given, countless criticisms 
have been ventured on, and an attempt 
has been made to solve a great man\’ of 
the problems and difficulties that enter 
into the thoughts and lives of our 
readers. 

* * * Me 

Letters have also been received daily, 
during these nineteen years and more, 
by the Editor, which have not been an¬ 
swered publicly in our correspondence 
columns, and these communications he 
has now much satisfaction in mention¬ 
ing. They have come from girls in all 
parts of the world, and without exception 
have borne testimony to the usefulness 
of The Girl’s Oavn Paper. Not a few 
have told how it has had a good and 
wholesome influence on the minds of the 
writers, acknowledging in no measured 
terms that it has enabled them to lead 
wiser and better lives. And many a 
solitary girl has written how she has 
found it the best possible company, 
coming to her—and punctually too—with 
all the inspiring influence of a cheerful 
friend. 

* * * * 

Another feature not to be forgotten in 
the progress of The Girl’s Oavn Paper 
is to be found in the many competitions, 
by means of which we have from time lo 
time tested the ingenuity, taste, accom¬ 
plishments, skill, and perseverance of 
our leaders. These have occasional!}'’ 
roused a remarkable degree of enthu¬ 
siasm. In one of the most successful, 
we well remember, the papers came in 
such numbers, that the Post Office had 
to send a special van Avith them, and 
one sackful took four men to carry it 
upstairs. 

A large amount of money has, from 
first to last, been distributed amongst the 
winning competitors, and a great many 
certificates of merit have been granted 
to those Avho, whilst failing to get a 
prize, obtained a certain percentage of 
marks. These certificates have been 
much valued and not a few haA^e been 
found serviceable as testimonials to 
painstaking and ability, Avhen girls have 
had to make their Avay in the Avorld. 

* * }(« 

And not onl}^ haA’e our readers re¬ 
ceived benefit themselves. Influenced, 
as the Editor knows them to have been, 
in the direction of true charity by the 
Avritings of some of our contributors, 
they have tried in their turn to be of 
service to others, and through the 
medium of The Girl’s Oavn Paper 
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have done much useful work for the 
community. 

They have, for example—at the sug¬ 
gestion of the Countess of Aberdeen,* 
who has ever taken great interest in 
the magazine, notwithstanding her high 
public and official positions—established 
a working girl’s home in London ; also, 
they have re-established the Princess 
Louise Home for Girls, subscribing with 
touching readiness and liberality to each 
of these schemes in actual cash over a 
thousand pounds. They have besides 
made periodical grants of warm clothing 
for the poor, sent dolls in great numbers 
to brighten the dull hours of sick chil¬ 


* At the end of a letter recently received from the 
Countess occur these words : “ Let me congratulate 
you on the continued success of Thk Girl’s Ow.v 
Paper, and the position you have made for it. I 
still hope to be able to rank among its contributors 
some day again, and I shall not either forget those 
early days when all was uncertainty as to how it 
would succeed. 

“ Believe mo, 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ IsHBEL Aberdeen.” 


dren in hospitals and in many other 
ways shown a good sisterly interest in 
those less happily circumstanced than 
themselves. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

The Editor has been assisted in his 
labours by a band of very willing workers 
—authors, musical composers, and 
artists—whose names are familiar to all 
our readers. Many of these have been 
associated with him from the com¬ 
mencement of The Girl’s Own Paper 
up to the present time—faithful, indus¬ 
trious, enthusiastic helpers, eager to 
give of their best and thoroughly in 
sympathy with the young. 

Some of our authors had already made 
their mark before they appeared in our 
pages ; but others were unknown, and it 
is a great pleasure to the Editor to think 
that he has been the means of bringing 
into public notice not a few w’ho are now 
universally acknowledged as writers of 
ability. 

>tc )(( * 

But whilst surrounded by a tried staff. 


the Editor has made it a rule to welcome 
contributions—indeed, to invite them— 
from every quarter. If the topic be 
suitable, the writer well informed, and 
the manner interesting, no manuscript 
ever goes away rejected from the door 
of the Editorial Office. Amongst our 
occasional contributors may be seen the 
names of a queen, several princesses, 
and leading members of the nobility, 
and a great many more who have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in various lines of 
activity connected with the life and work 
of women and girls. 

H: * * * 

The Editor is well aware that his 
readers would like to see the portraits 
of some of the tried and true friends who 
have given such devoted service. He 
therefore adds them here, and they 
form, he thinks, a fitting accompaniment 
to this notice of what has led up—in 
quite a marvellous manner, and by God’s 
blessing—to the publication of the pre¬ 
sent Thousandth Number of The 
Girl’s Own Paper. 


INF THE TWILIGHT SIDE BY 

By ruth lamb. 


part V. 

ANOTHER OPEN EVENING. 

“ But my God shall supply all your need 
according to his riches in glory by Christ 
Jesus.”— Philippians iv. 19. 



OR some months 
past, my dear 
girl friends, I 
have been 
equally grati- 
fi e d an d 
troubled by 
the sight of a 
large pile of 
your letters 
on my table— 
gratilied, because 
they are full of sweet 
confidences, requests for advice and help, 
grateful allusions to benefits MTich have 
resulted from our talks in the twilight, and 
affectionate expressions towards myself. As 
a whole, your letters have been a source ot 
great joy to me ; but, on the other hand, it 
has grieved me to think that some of you 
have hoped and waited in vain for replies 


which never came. 

Believe me, I would have written to each 
and all of you had it been possible. Con¬ 
science does not reproach me for having 
wilfully neglected you ; but I have had a good 
many heartaches on your account. 

Who does not know the trial of looking and 
waiting in vain for a friend’s letter ? 

I cannot now address you singly; but an 
open evening will again bring us more into 
touch with each other, as a former one did a 
few months ago. 

It is alike delightful and wonderful to rote 
the results of that night’s talk, during which 
we had glimpses of each other’s thoughts, 
needs, and longings. Subsequent letters have 
shown me how the words of one girl-writer 
have stirred the hearts of many to prayer on 
her behalf, and in some cases they have asked. 


“ How can I be of real use to another member 
of our gathering ? ” 

Some have been brought into closer 
relationship with each other as correspondents, 
and I trust the result will be beneficial to all 
of tliein. 

Several of my correspondents have asked 
that evenings should be devoted to .subjects 
of special interest to themselves and many 
others, but which do not come within the 
scope of our object in meeting. Let me 
remind you, dear friends, who, from the most 
worthy motives, have suggested the considera¬ 
tion of .such subjects, how varied are the 
classes, ages, nationalities, and even the 
religious views of those who meet with me in 
the twilight. It will be obvious to you that 
the usefulne.ss of our meetings would be 
imperilled, were we to introduce any subject 
likely to arouse an antagonistic feeling even in 
the minds of a few. 

.Several of our recent talks have been 
devoted to smoothing away the difficulties 
which many dear girls meet with in their first 
efforts at self-dedication. They are answers 
to inquiries and requests for help which have 
come from many quarters. I do earnestly 
hope and pray that, by God’s bles.sing, they 
will be found useful and helpful to many 
others besides my dear correspondents. 

I think that many amongst you who ask 
questions would do well to refer back to some 
of our earlier talks, which all who now meet 
with me may not have read. They began in 
.September, "1896, and have been continued 
monthly ever since. 

It is delightful to find how many of my girls 
do refer back to the old talks for help and 
comfort; and, to you all, it must be very 
cheering to know lhat God has blessed the 
words of some to the good of others. Here 
is an instance. One dear correspondent had 
been telling me a great deal about the many 
worries and anxieties of daily life, and of the 
relief it was to open her heart to someone 
who was, she felt sure, “ interested in us 
girls.” 

With a mother ill in bed, and who must 
not be told anything about the wonies 
incidental to the large family, the servants. 
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and home which needed constant oversight, 
my young correspondent was feeling over¬ 
weighted, and wrote— 

“ Oh, how mistaken people are who think 
one has nothing to do but take it easy and 
enjoy oneself! If they only knew! Still, I 
am wicked to grumble so I These little 
‘ thorns in the flesh ’ are nothing compared 
with what so many have to bear. This 
morning I was ready to break down and have 
a real hearty cry, a thing I do not often 
indulge in. I had no opportunity just then. 
I took up at random a back number of the 
‘ G. O. P.’ and opened it at the ‘Twilight 
Talk.’ It seemed just meant for me. There 
was an extract from the letter of a girl who 
seemed to have my feelings exactly, and her 
words did help me so. I hope you will never 
give up writing to us whilst you arc aide to 
do sf). I pray for you and for all our 
‘ Twilight Circle,’ and that we may all, both 
you and me, gain more and more blessing 
from our monthly meetings.” . . . “ I do .so 
want to make a fresh start and try to overcome 
my temptations. It is so nice to know that 
you are praying for u.s—for me. May the dear 
Lord bless you exceeding abundantly with the 
blessing that maketh rich and addeth no 
soiTOw to it, is the prayer of ‘ One of your most 
loving girls.’ ” 

You will all, I am sure, understand, that in 
giving abstracts from such letters, lam anxious 
for every member of our “ Twilight Circle ” 
to share a great pleasure with me. That 
our talks should have been so largely bles.'^ed, 
and that the interest taken in them is 
continually deepening and extending, is a 
matter which concerns each of us. We 
all benefit by being permitted to read each 
other’s hearts and knowing that we are not 
alone in our experiences, whether of joy or 

SOITOW. 

It is wonderful how two or three words 
often stir us to sympathy and incline us to 
confidence. Here is an instance from the 
letter of one who had lately known a gi-eat 
sorrow. 

“Last month I was feeling so miserable 
when my paper arrived; and somehow I felt 
better after reading that kind remark you 
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made about someone who told you she was a 
‘ motherless bairn.’ I have lost my mother 
too, and have not yet got used to being 
without her. You will understand how dreary 
everything seems sometimes ; but when I read 
the ‘ Twilight Talks,’ it makes me feel that 
there is still something left to live for. My 
life seems very poor and mean when judged 
by your standard, and it is very hard to reach, 
and sometimes seems a hopeless task.” 

I pause here to say that the standard I 
strive to place before you, beloved ones, and 
myself, being God’s standard, as shown to us 
in the life of our Lord Jesus Christ, makes all 
our lives seem poor and mean—none more so 
than my own. Thanks be to God ! He has 
taught me by His Spirit to look from my own 
weakness to His strength, from mv sinfulness 
to Him, in whom I believe, and “"Who bare 
my sins in His own body on the tree ” ; from 
my poor efforts after holiness, which are too 
often only a record of failures, to the perfect 
righteousness of Christ, which is the precious 
heritage of all who trust in His sacrifice alone 
for salvation. 

AVe must not give up striving, or lose 
courage by looking too much at ourselves. 
AVe must look up to Christ, and, though we 
have sorely lagged behind in our attempts to 
follow Him, and met with many disappoint- 
by the way, we must still keep on. 
AYe must endeavour to imitate the Christ-life, 
hut trusting the while in the sweet assurance 
that “ lie became sin (or a sin-offering) for us 
that we might become the righteousness of 
God in Pliin.” 

Looking at self, we despair. Turning from 
self to Christ, we find that He has fulfilled the 
whole Jaw, and that, believing in Plis finished 
work, we are “justified by faith and have 
peace with God.” Yet, even when we do 
what Christ has done, how dissatisfied 
we are with our own poor efforts to show that 
we love and want to be like Him ! Every¬ 
thing in Him is so grandly perfect, and so 
many littlenesses creep into our best efforts 
that we are ashamed to look at them. 

A dear correspondent gives us a picture 
which many of us will own to be a reflection 
of our own feelings. 

“ I am one of His weak ones, yet longinfy 
to live the life that shall glorify Him most 
The thing that grieves me so is that I have so 
little love in my heart towards Him. It is 
not strong as it ought to be ; but Jesus is so 
precious to me that I want above all things to 
lead others to Him, that they may know what 
a Saviour He is ! ” 

To be able to see so much in 
Christ, so little in self! It is the dissatisfied 
disciples M'ho cannot be contented to follow 
iheii Alaster “afar off.” Thoymustho. ever 
j^raying and striving after a closer union with 
and greater likeness to their Lord. If one of 
you sliould write and say, “ I am quite satisfied 
with myself, I am doing the best I can, and I 
am sure nobody can find fault with me,” I 
should be very, veiy soriy for her. 

The student who has mastered the rudi¬ 
ments of a science does not sit down contented 
with the little he knows. He looks to the 
highest level of knowledge which has been 
attained by those who have gone before him, 
and says to himself, “If hard work, earnest, 
■painstaking study and perseverance will do it, 

I will go a step beyond.” 

Many years ago I stood by the death-bed of 
one who had long passed the fourscore years 
M hose stiength is described in God’s word as 
“labour and sorrow.” She did not talk of 
Yvhat she had done for Christ; but in a few 
words expressed her sense of what He had 
done for her. 

“All in Christ—nothing in me.” 

A volume could not have expressed more 
than did these half-dozen words; but the 
light in those aged eyes, and the expression 


on the face were pledges of the sincerity of 
the dying sjjeaker. 

May you go on and on until, losing sight of 
self and its poverty of service and of love, 
you can say, “ I have fought the good fight’ 
looking to the Captain of my salvation for 
courage, and strength, and grace; and now 
the battle is drawing to a close I can only say, 
Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ!” “All iii 
Christ—nothing in me.” 

A correspondent who signs herself “ One of 
your grateful, loving girls,” sends a most 
interesting letter, of which I give an extract. 

“I ought to write and tell you how much I 
have been helped by your talks with us in the 
‘ G. O. P.’ It is nice to read about other 
girls’ lives, and I hope we shall be able 
to help each other. I was at a meeting 
one afternoon, and, before singing a certain 
hymn, we were told not to join if we did not 
rcally understand it. It was one only a 
Christian should sing. I felt able to say the 
words. I am very thankful to God for many 
blessings and for strength to overcome tempta¬ 
tion ; above all, for the love that He has put 
into my heart. AVill you please join with me 
in the prayer that I may grow rich in grace } ” 

Yes, dear girl; and I trust that every 
rnember of our “ Twilight Circle ” will join in 
the petition that, not you onl3^ but all of us 
may “ grow in grace and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” AYith 
such growth ever widening and spreading 
throughout the great human fiimily, what a 
happy world would this become ! 

So many correspondents allude to their 
beloved mothers whom “ God has called 
home. ’ It is a joy that our talks have been 
especially helpful to several of them. It is 
sweet to be claimed as “ deputy mother,” and 
to read such words as these—“ I always turn 
to the ‘ Twilight Talk ’ first, and read it out 
so that another as well as myself can enjoy it. 
AA^e girls all make a confidant of you, our real 
true friend.” “ I address you not merely as a 
friend, but as a dear, kind mother.” 

‘ I love you just as if I had known you all 
my life,” writes another; and then she gives 
me a .sketch of the school life she had enjoyed 
so much, and of the trial it had been for her 
to turn her back upon it. The leaving school 
was unavoidable, and I honoured the writer 
for her brave efforts “ to pretend not to feel it 
too much ” for the sake of the parents who 
were as sorry as herself. “But that is all 
over now, and I long to do my very best in 
whatever place God may put me. I have 
made many mistakes, failures, and slips, but I 
do feel Christ more precious than ever before. 

Oui ‘ talks ’ do help me. I hope you will 
never give them up before you are positively 
unable to write. Tired of them ! No, 
indeed ! I have a Christian home, for which 
I cannot thank God enough, and I have a 
Sunday School class of children between seven 
and nine. Oh, I do want to teach them to 
love my Lord, and I tremble lest my life 
should contradict my words ! It is so nice to 
think you pray for us all. I like to think the 
‘ all includes me.” 

“ Thank you so much for bringing all us girls 
together. The dear old ‘ G. O. P.’ descTves 
our gratitude for many things, but never so 
much as for this.” During our former “ open 
evening,” I quoted from a letter signed “ Une 
de VOSJilles,'I and nowit makes me happy and 
will do you good to share part of a second from 
the same writer. She is quite a stranger to 
me, in one sense, for I do not know her 
personally—I wish I did—and am equally 
ignorant as to her home and surroundings. 

She has had a serious illness since she wrote 
to shall I not say “ us ” } —before, and now 
her second letter will do us good again, though 
it is too long to be quoted in its entirety. 
Alluding to my quotation from her former 


letter, she writes, “I wonder if you can 
imagine my mingled feelings when your words 
caught my eye. There was gratitude to God, 
love to you, astonishment, gladness, and yet 
shame. It is quite true that I am happy and 
thankful for all God’s discipline, but I am 
often impatient, cross, and rebellious. Though 
the impatience may not reach the length of 
words, it ought not to be in the heart. It 
grieves me to find how much evil there is vet 
to be subdued. Still, I could not help feeliufr 
glad when I read what you said, for it made 
me happy to know that my letter had given 
you pleasure ; and when you called it ‘ a little 
hit of work done for Christ,’ that gave me more 
joy—it was so unexpected to find it used as a 
message to others.” 

Here I must mis.s words I would fain give 
for all to read did space allow, and take 
another passage. “ I liked very much what 
you said about not being in a hurry to speak 
about Christ to others, but to live as a Christian 
and wait an opportunity to speak for Him. 
AVhen in doubt as to the wisdom of speaking, 
I’ve asked Him to give me three things, the 
words, the opportunity, and the courage,’ and 
He always does, or makes me content to wait 
longer. It needs all three from Plim, and if 
the first two are given, (and don’t you believe 
we can feel when they are ?} the third is sure 
to come too. Sometimes the words are ready 
weeks and months, and then, if I’m watchinf^ 
the opportunity comes. It is grand to know 
that Nehemiah’s God is as ready to hear and 
help now. There is time for the needed 
courage and wisdom to be sent even between 
the question and the answer. You don’t mind 
my writing again, do you ? AVhen the heart 
IS full it must overflow, and mine was so full of 
love and thanks, yet of that feeling of 
unworthiness, that I had to tell you. You 
seemed a dear and well-known friend before, 
now you are more so than ever. By-and-by, 
when we remember all the way which the 
Lord our God has led us, it will be nice to look 
back to our words, one to another, as to some¬ 
thing that helped us heavenward and made the 
‘ way ’ a little easier, and to know that it was 
part of His leading all the time.” 

Are not you, the dear friends with whom I 
am sharing my precious letters, glad of the 
privilege of looking over my shoulder or of 
listening whilst I read them ? Do we not owe 
much gratitude to those of our circle who allow 
us the privilege of learning from their experi¬ 
ence, especially when it gives us new and 
sweet proofs of God’s faithfulness and love in 
leading His children ? 

As I finished this letter from “ U'ne de mes 
filles,'^ I felt such a longing to bring her into 
communication with some of my other corre¬ 
spondents who seem to be groping blindly and 
helplessly after God. They want to know Him, 
serve Him, love Him, yet are wandering in all 
directions save the right one, and are cherish¬ 
ing doubts, brooding over isolated passages in 
God’s Word, and entertaining hard thoughts 
of Him AVho “is love,” because of occasional 
texts which they cannot fully understand. 

I want very much to write to some of these 
correspondents, who seem to me all the dearer 
because of their troubled minds and the eager 
questionings which prove that they are in 
earnest in their search after truth. But I can¬ 
not answer them here and now. I have so 
many pressing duties which cannot be put 
aside, and which make additional corre¬ 
spondence most difficult. Dear troubled ones, 
you are not forgotten. I ask always that a 
better help than mine may be given you, and 
I want you to look round amongst your friends 
and think whether there may not be quite near 
at hand, some kindly earnest Christian who 
will delight in being a comfort and help to 
you. In one of our old talks on “confi¬ 
dences,” I gave you some examples of those 
who went far afield to find what was reallj' 
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close at hand. In any case, I hope to write 
to several of you whose real names and 
addresses I have, or through the Correspon¬ 
dence page, with the Editor’s permission. 

I must give one or two brief extracts which 
I'lrove how"’greatly many of the members of our 
“Twilight circle” value such religious com¬ 
munion! “ A periodical is so vastly improved 
when the spiritual side of one’s nature is 
looked after and fed.” “ It is most encourag¬ 
ing and cheering to know that God’s name is 
upheld in the magazine read by so many girls 
as well as those more advanced in life. I get 
such blessing out of our little ‘ Talks in the 
Twilight.’ So many would not buy what 
they call a ‘religious book,’ and these talks 
crive them the opportunity of seeing a few 
words from the ‘ Book of books ’ when they 
otherwise would not.” . 

This sweet message came on Christmas 
morning. “Another year has passed and we 
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have still been meeting in spirit; and, in the 
enjoyment of our ‘ Twilight ialks, I am suie 
we must all feel very thankful that we have 
been permitted to see another year. I am 
certain most of us, if not all, have derived still 
further good from the loving, spiritual insti uc- 

E-is, I am pleased to say, quite a 

different girl, and, with God’s help, is con¬ 
tinuing to overcome her besetting sins. She 
still enjoys the talks, and the first thing each 
month is to look what subject has been chosen, 
so interested is she.” You will all rejoice with 
me in knowing that this dear girl’s life has 
been marvellously influenced for good by our 
meetings, and her mother adds, “ I, as one 
amongst many, thank you for the benefit thcit 
has been wrought in our home. I too have 
learned many useful things on the duty of a 
mother to her children. The work is influenc¬ 
ing the older as well as the younger classes, so 
there is no limit to the good effected, under 


God’s blessing.” I have only touched my 
pile of letters, and there are such delightful 
ones unquoted from—piles of them. What 
can I do but just add how truly they are 
appreciated, and thank all the writers for 
them, and God for having stirred them to open 
their hearts so fully so me ? 

Who, after reading what I have quoted 
here and there, will say that religious teaching 
is deemed superfluous by, or is other than 
welcome to, the dear girls and friends of all 
ages who meet with me in the twilight ? 

I hope to take “ Sunday’’ and “ Rest ” at 
one of our meetings, in compliance with many 
requests. 

To all dear correspondents I send loving 
thanks, sympathy, and the assurance that I 
long to be of use to them. Also the prayer, 
“ May God bless and help each and all according 
to their needs.” 

fTo he continued.) 


GIRLS AS I HAVE KNOWN THEM. 

By ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELLMG, Author of “Old Maids and Young.” 


PART V. 

THE GIRL WHO GOES IN FOR ART. 

“To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm than all the gloss of 
. ”—Golds m ith . 

The last girl of 
the girl-who- 
goes-in- for-art 
type that I have 
known is one 
Norma. 

She is owner 
of a studio hav¬ 
ing few pictures 
in it, and those 
few indicating 
that she holds 
what was Bal¬ 
zac’s view of le 
bean {dest le 
laid). It used 
to be a point of 
courtesy to term 
u^ly persons clever; it has become a point 
of courtesy to term ugly pictures so. They 
offend this girl dire fully who do not so term 
her ugly pictures. 

Quite as typical as she is the girl who shares 

her studio. ^ i . 

Picture to yourself a curiously invertebrate- 
looking person of some prettiness of that 
distinctive type to which the name pre- 
Raphaelite is a little vaguely applied, a girl 
with lips habitually parted and her tongue 
much shown, this giving her a foolish look, 
as the same thing gave Coleridge a foolish 
look. Just as Coleridge had, however, a hne 
brain, so has this girl. Among a thousand 
and one affectations under which she hides her 
very real cleverness, a leading one is that 
which distinguishes her speech. She favours 
adjectives with the suffix some. “ Lovesome ” 
is in high vogue with her. This word found 
favour with Chaucer, so it may pass. “ Dove- 
some ” is less pleasing, though it is handy as 
a rhyme. Other two adjectives in “some” 
ffivoured by the girl who shares Norma’s 
studio are “ oilsome ” and “ weepsome.’’ 
She apologises for extending an “oilsome” 
hand ; she describes a kindly act as “ weep¬ 
some.” ^ , . . 

Altogether this girl’s use of descriptive 
words is very remarkable. She more rarely 
has recourse to the French language than her 
ancestresses had. The words yechenh^ and 


distingue are never heard from her ; but, so 
far from its being true that she taboos French 
altot^ether, she prefers banal to “trite,” and 
bourgeois to “vulgar.” This thing is the 
mere regrettable that she pronounces French 
less well than her predecessors did. 

The vein of censure of the girl who goes in 
for art is, it is only fair to say, on the whole 
mild. lier abomination is the cheap and the 
shoddy, but she rarely uses these words 
because, she says, they pain her mouth. For 
old-fashioited she uses preferably “ suburban ” 
(pronounced suburban), or “ early-Victorian,” 
or “ rococo.” These words are not synonymous, 
but she uses them as synonyms. Finally, her 
use of the word “elementary” is interesting. 

A symmetrical arrangement of wall-pictures 
is objected to by her as “elementary.” 
Symmetry is a thing veiy abominable to her. 

"This girl’s name is Margaret, and she is 
called in her circle “ the Meg.” The girl who 
goes in for art is rarely called by her name. 
This thing was so ten years ago, when some 
of us knew a girl whose initials were W. P., 
and whose nickname was Willow Pattern. 

This girl was lovely and was loved. Tier 
lover was woefully poor, but that troubled 
AVillow Pattern not at all. He had, she said, 

“ a rich chin.” They married, and they are 
to this day as happy as happy can be. Nota 
bene : They are still poor, the world says ; 
for the world is so blind that it has never 
noticed that AVillow Pattern’s husband has a 
rich chin. 

They manage to eke out a living by picture¬ 
painting. If they would paint portraits they 
would be somewhat less poor, but they will 
not do that. A British matron tells how she 
once in this matter fared with AVillow Pattern. 

“ I want you,” said the British matron, “ to 
paint my portrait.” 

Said AVillow Pattern, “ SoiTy I can’t do 
that; but I will make a picture of you if you 
like; I shall put a 
swan in it, and call it 
‘AA'oman and Swan.’ 
Do you mind ” 

“ Well, yes, rather,” 
admitted the British 
matron. “ I wanted 
to be done as just me ; 
but never mind, you 
shall have the job all 
the same.” 

Said AVillow Pattern 
(gasping), “ I beg your 
pardon.” 


Said the British matron, “Now get out 
your paints, child, and do me.” 

So far there has been nothing said of Lilia. 
Lilia, by the irony which often rules in names, 
is a sallow, shady-lipped girl. Her hair is 
dressed in one thin plait worn round the head, 
and I always see her as I last saw her—sitting 
before a cup of cold tea, with the milk like a 
mackerel sky on it. She was talking to 
another girl. I did not hear their talk, being 
myself in conversation with the fourth person 
present, but I noticed the singular beauty of 
Lilia’s voice, and here and there such frag¬ 
ments of quaint inversion as, “ Hither came,” 

“ I like it much,” “ Think you ? ” 

Next of kin, men¬ 
tally, to the girl who 
goes in for art is the 
girl who goes in for 
art-criticism. This girl 
sits much with her 
hands folded and reads 
reviews not only of 
books, but of pictures 
and concerts. There 
is such a girl in London 
of to-day who never 
knov/s how much or 
how little she has en¬ 
joyed a concert until 
after perusal of the 
subsequent morning’s 
paper. This girl is aged sixteen. 

There is such another girl in London upon 
whom a perfect raid is made by persons 
humorous when the Academy exhibition of 
pictures opens. Most people, not professional 
artists, according to this girl, go about picture- 
exhibitions idiotically admiring everything. 
Nothing will induce her to believe that this 
spirit of admiration is perhaps not so much 
the result of idiotcy as it is the result of a 
clear consciousness on the parts of those 
feeling it that they lack all painting ability 
and so may fairly regard, with mingled wonder 
and delight, the work of persons who, to 
state the case for them at the lowest, do not 
lack all painting ability. 

wSentimental nonsense that, according to the 
girl who goes in for art-criticism, and who 
points out that here the projection of a shadow 
is obviousl)'' wrong, there the execution is 
flabby ; here the design is feeble ; there the 
treatment of the lights, while striking, is 
technically questionable. If all that came 
from a girl at first hand, one would lose all 
hope of her, but eveiy word of it has been 
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read where most of us can read it, and a 
certain iidiuete attaches to the pompous 
retailing of it, which naivete is as a saving 
grace ; howbeit there are persons who will not 
recognise this fact. It is said of a great 
painter living that 
he “ foams at the 
mouth ” when a cer¬ 
tain young girl is 
named, because she 
once told him for his 
encouragement that a 
]Dicture of his was in 
her deeming “ beau¬ 
tifully felt ; ” and there 
is a pianist of note 
who vows that he will 
remember till his 
death that a young 
English girl informed 
a beautiful finger.” The 
the lips of young girls 
apparently fails to please. 

There is another vein of language which the 
girl with artistic tendencies sometimes works, 
and which equally 
misses, in some cases, 
the desired efleet. 

“ What is your sister 
like } ” asked a boy of 
another boy recently. 

“ Oh, she’s one of 
those girls who jabber 
about sunsets,” was the 
answer. “Want to 
speak to her ? ” 

“ Not me ! ” 

Wit is not a shining 
quality of this type of 


him that he had 
jargon of art oi 



girl, but once in a while she contrives to be 
quits with the other person. 

“ In my days,” said a severe old person 
some little time ago, “ a girl could only be 
one of three things: a teacher, a shop-girl, 
or a servant-maid. To-day you can be doctor, 
gardener, whatnot. You have only to make 
your choice. My opinion being tha*t you have 
not the slightest talent for art, Gladys, let me 
know what you would like to be.” 

Gladys (piqued) : “Of the three things you 
have named, ‘ whatnot ’ displeases me least.” 

The severe old person smiled. 

This sketch shall be brought to a close 
with a story of two 
innocents abroad, one 
of them having been 
the girl who goes in 
for art. 

They were evidently 
trippers —wedding- 
trippers. This is pre¬ 
cisely what happened. 

They were standing be¬ 
fore a world-famed pic¬ 
ture in a world-famed 
gallery. I, standing 
albeit at some distance from them, seemed to 
myself to be in fullest evidence; but perhaps 
I was not. There were no other persons in 
the room. The girl said— 

“You should not say of a portrait, dear, 
that it looks as if you could walk round it. 
It sounds all right, but it’s the wrong thing 
to say.” 

To which he, smiling— 

“ Who told you so ” 

“ Reynolds.” 

To which he, no longer smiling— 



“ Who’s Reynolds } ” 

“ Never heard of Sir Josh-” 

“ Oh, yes. I didn’t know you meant him. 
Of course, I’ve heard of him. What made 
him say that } ” 

“I’m not sure ; but it may have been that 
he thought if you saw a real man you wouldn’t 
say, ‘ He looks as if you could walk round 
him,’ and of course you wouldn’t.” 

He, smiling anew— 

“ No, perhaps not.” 

“ Well, then ”—she was now in fine peda¬ 
gogical vein—“ looking at a man or woman 
in a picture, you should feel just what you 
would feel looking at a real man or woman. 
That’s what I understand by it, dear.” 

“You’re auTully clever, darling, an#, so 
was Sir Joshua, no doubt; but it’s not human 
nature to feel towards a man or woman in a 
picture just what you would feel towards a 
real man or woman.” 

As he said this, the exponent of human 
nature walked round the girl by his side, then 
caught her in his arms and kissed her. When 
this demonstration was over, she said— 

“ It would have been horrid, wouldn’t it, 
dear, if anything had come between us and 
our marriage } You needn’t say ‘ yes,’ because 
I know you mean it. Besides there’s somebody 
over there, and perhaps she’s taking notes.” 

Perhaps she was; she was in a public 
building. 

It is one characteristic by which you shall 
know the girl who goes in for art, that she 
and those with whom she by preference 
associates behave in public veiy much as they 
behave in private. This makes some frown, 
and makes some—smile. 

{To he continued.) 
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By lady WILLIAU LENNOX. 


PART III. 

I LEFT off last time in rather an abrupt 
fashion : but possibly the unfinished condition 
of my article may—on the ju inciple of serial 
stories, which always exhibit a certain unex¬ 
pectedness and incompleteness in their instal- 
ment.s—have given my readers an appetite, so 
that, like Oliver Twist, they are “ ready for 
more.” I will therefore now proceed to 
explain what was meant by the “ other 
thing ” spoken of at the end of my paper. 

It had reference to what is often felt to be 
a difficulty with regard to country house visit¬ 
ing, and consists in not knowing'how long to 
stay. When, as sometimes happens, the 
duration of the visit is settled and plainly 
mentioned beforehand, it is a real comfort; for 
if you arc invited for a week, or from such a 
day to such a day, the dates being given, 
there is no room for doubt ; you know 
exactly what is expected of you and can make 
plans to suit. But when'the invitation is 
vague as to its ending, though explicit as to 
its beginning, and you are asked to “ come on 
tlie 8tli and stay with us; we shall have a few 
cheery people,” it is hard to say for certain 
whether the traditional three days, “press 
day, dress day, and rest day,” as the line runs 
—though for my part I fail to see where the 
“ rest ” day comes in—are intended to cover 
the time of your visit or whether a week is 
meant. At all events it is always better to 
be too short than too long as regards time 
when others are concerned besides yourself. 
A prolix, long-winded individual is invariably 
fled from when he begins to speak, and any¬ 
body who gets a reputation for outstaying his 


or her welcome is not likely to be a.sked much 
anywhere. It would be terrible to be known 
as “ that woman who can never be got rid of 
when she once comes.” Far better is it to 
arrange for a short visit, and then, should 
your hostess really wish you to pay a longer 
one, she can say so and try to persuade you to 
altp- your plans on her behalf. But, unless 
it is quite clear that your company is still 
desired, it is Muse to keep to your original 
intention, because sometimes politeness, 
carried perhaps rather beyond what is neces¬ 
sary, may be misunderstood, as really occuned 
on one occasion M’hen some people mIio had 
]raid an unreasonably long visit M^ere leaving 
the house at last, to the relief of their 
entertainers. An unlucky impulse prompted 
the hostess to say, “ Good-bye, must you really 
go ? ” Whereupon, to her dismay, the depart¬ 
ing guests turned with a smile and said, “ Oh 
no, we are not really obliged to go just yet,” 
and they actually stayed. Here again M'e may 
take counsel of the wisest of Books Mdiich 
says, “ Remove tliy foot from thy neighbour’s 
house lest he grow weary and hate thee.” 

While on this subject it may be well to 
remark that the same rule applies to all visits, 
even Mdiat are called “ morning ” vi.sit.s—calls 
made because they must be made more than 
with tlie idea of any pleasure to be evolved 
therefrom. The tem])tation to remain too 
long in such cases is, of course, not great, 
but it does not follow necessarily that the 
visitor goes just Mdien she ought.' Shyness, 
a sort of difficulty in finding the right moment 
in M'hich to get up and say good-bye, perhaps 
sometimes a feeling that you have seemed 
stupid and dull, and that you must try and 


sparkle someM'hat before you go, to take av-ay 
the bad impression given of your abilities ; all 
sorts of little under-currents common to 
human nature seem at times to hamper people 
and make them do gauche things, among 
them being that of sitting oiiMlien they ought 
to leave. 

Even if you are with a friend, not an 
ordinary acquaintance, and have lunched M’ith 
her, it is better to make a move to de})art soon 
after; for although you may have nothing 
particular to do that day, she may have, 
and in London especially there is such a 
])ressure of things M'hich must be got through 
somehoM^ that feM' of us can aflbrd to let our 
afternoon slip aM'ay, and M'ith it the chance of 
seeing such a person, going to such a shop, 
M’liting important letters, etc., etc. 

Now I Mill return to the country house, to 
make a feu^ observations, this time not to the 
visitors, but to the visited ; and, as I have all 
through my articles tried to make it clear that 
I do not address myself to people M’ho live in 
luxury, I wish to repeat that fact, and to say 
that I have not “ in my mind’s eye ” a 
magnificent castle with everything to match, 
but a house on a modest scale and establish¬ 
ment ditto. 

Y^ou, inhabiting a nice, comfortable abode 
of the kind, have bidden some guests to come 
and stay ; perhaps for an “At Home ” in the 
neighbourhood, perhaps M’ith no special object 
in vicM’’ ; but the country is pretty, they can 
M’alk or “ bike,” and there is the pony-carriage 
and possibly a dog-cart, useful for men in the 
shooting-season. 

Well, first I hope you have not asked too 
many, for, except in the case of very young 
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f^irls who have scarcely been out anywliere, and 
to whom a gathering means Elysium, never 
mind what inconveniencts in the shape of an 
over full house—sofas to sleep upon and hardly 
room to dress in—are attached to it, nobody 
likes discomfort, and cramming ten people in 
where there is only space for eight, or less, 
does not conduce to comfort. Besides, too 
many guests means too few servants for the 
unwonted crowd, and consequently work has 
to be hurried through and, in artistic parlance, 

“ scamped.” 

Then you have dust not only lurking in 
corners but coming boldly forth to view on 
carpets and furniture, glass and china dull and 
knives ditto, flowers drooping, half-dead for 
want of water; in fact a complete absence of 
those details which spell first cleanliness and 
then charm in a house, and, taking them as a 
whole, make the difference between enjoy¬ 
ment of daily life and the mere endurance 
of it for the sake of some brilliant hours in 
prospect. 

It is the business of a hostess to see that 
her staff of servants is equal to the demands 
made upon it, and then to exact thoroughness 
in the work done ; outside which there remain 
many small matters for her personal attention, 
such as putting writing materials in the 
bedrooms, cards on which are printed the hours 
for breakfast, lunch and dinner, and the arrival 
and departure of the post; and if in addition 
to this a time-table of trains to and from 
London is annexed, it will be found of great 
value in sparing somebod}^ the headache which 
so often accompanies a prolonged study of 
Bradshaw. A few books also, suited to the 
tastes of whoever is to occupy the room, 
should always be left on a shelf or table. They 
look comfortable and are generally appreciated. 

The mistress of a house must of course show 
a pleasant countenance of welcome to her 
visitors, and should be quick to notice little 
signs of fatigue in the elders, contriving to 
spare them too much talking when they ought 
to be resting, without at all suggesting that 
repose was needful because they are not quite 
as young as they were, a thing which nobody 
likes to believe patent to an ordinary observer. 
With the younger members of the party she 
must be as bright and “ full of life ” as her 
pliysical and mental constitution will allow; 
ready to make plans for amusement, and as 
far as circumstances admit, arrange them to 
suit the different dispositions of her guests ; 
not forcing the naturally inactive ones to join 
in outdoor games, scramble through woods, 
or take part in picnics when a chilly wind is 
blowing, and black clouds render precautionary 
umbrellas and waterproofs necessary items in 
the outfit; nor, on the other hand, obliging 
the athletic, to whom movement is indispens¬ 
able and good bracing air a regular “ pick-me- 
up,” to sit in the house because the weather 
is bad, when they are really longing to don 
thick boots and defy the elements with the 
weapons of youth and health. 

But while trying your best to provide some 
sort of amusement for your guests, never forget 
to “leave well alone,” and your visitors also. 
If there is one thing more objectionable than 
another to many people, it is being “ hiked 
about,” and told to go here and there, or do 
this and that, when they do not want either 
to go to or do the place or thing suggested. 
Talleyrand once said to a man who asked 
counsel of him respecting a project he had 
very much at heart, “ Surtotd pas trap de 
zele,'' and that advice it is well to bear in mind. 
We all know the proverb, “ One may have 
too much of a good thing,” and “ zeal,” 
excellent in itself, is apt if over-much indulged 
to become a nuisance to the object if not the 
subject thereof. 

The hostess who, with the best intentions, 
insi.sts on driving her friends oven to things 
they like doing, who says, “ Now I know 


what will suit you—the old ruins. We will go 
there to-day, and to-morrow is the Gymkana. 
We must all go there. Headache, did you 
say } Oh, I thought you never had headaches, 
but anyhow a nice little drive just to the mins 
can’t hurt. In fact the air will do you good. 
Now, you, I know you would rather stay in, 
so take that comfortable chair, and there’s 
your book, I put it ready for you, and there’s 
the Morfiing Post, or would you like the 
Times better ? ” and so on ad mfinitum, is a 
person to be dreaded. “ Kind woman,” say 
her friends behind her back, “ but, oh, if she 
would only leave us alone ! ” 

The essence of good manners, indeed, is to 
make things as pleasant as possible by letting 
people follow their own bent and inclination ; 
giving them the chance of joining in something 
which may be agreeable, but dropping the sub¬ 
ject at once if it does not seem to be attractive. 
Closely connected with this is manner itself, 
about which it may be said perhaps, “ People 
cannot help their manner.” 

That is true to a certain extent but not 
entirely, for a good manner may be cultivated 
and a bad one discouraged just as flowers may 
be watered and attended to and weeds rooted 
out. When I speak of a good manner, I do 
not mean that specially soft demeanour which 
reminds one somewhat of a cat and is often 
accompanied by a little delicately hinted 
flatteiy of the person spoken to, although 
such manner is seldom thrown away, human 
nature being very prone to approve of flattery 
under the guise of appreciation. But I do 
mean gentleness as contrasted with anything 
like roughness or briisquerie. The Latin ex¬ 
pression “ Suaviter in modo ” conveys the 
idea better than any words I know, and, in 
women particularly, short sharp ways of 
speaking, over-strong, almost violent, expres¬ 
sions of opinion, and what may be called un¬ 
oiled words of contradiction, are disagreeable 
in themselves and dead against every rule and 
custom of society. If we possess a hand of 
steel, let us hide it in a velvet glove. The 
strength will be in no wise impaired thereby, 
while our neighbours will be less sensible of 
the hardness. 

I must now say a word with regard to a 
curious mistake made sometimes even by 
people who certainly ought to know better. 
The mistake is in leaving out part of a per¬ 
son’s name whether in speaking or writing. 
If, for example, a man is called “Lord 
Frederick Smith,” or a woman “Lady Mary 
or Lady Edward Jones,” the Christian name 
must always be heard : not omitted in firvour 
of the surname only. Indeed very often the 
former need only be mentioned, but the latter 
alone must never be. “ Lord Smith ” or 
“ Lady Jones,” in the cases adduced above 
would be quite incorrect, but, strange to say, 
the error is not seldom committed. 

Finally I will turn to the subject of most 
women’s pleasure and difficulty, dress. That 
is to say, dress when staying in country houses, 
for with respect to London there is no occasion 
to offer any observations, every woman being 
a law unto herself, limited only by her own 
taste and purse. But I know that sometimes, 
if a visit is imminent, the question “What 
clothes shall I take ? ” presents itself to the 
mind in the light rather of a puzzle far from 
easy to unravel, especially if ways and means 
are not remarkable for abundance. Naturally 
every girl and woman likes to look her best 
when staying away with the chance of meeting 
strangers and making a good or bad impres¬ 
sion, and in the case of women who have 
reached the summer or autumn of life, there is 
one comparatively simple mode of lessening 
the toilette problem, which is to wear black. 
Black in good condition, be it understood, 
because shabby black has about it suggestions 
of poverty and supreme effort, which arc 
neither becoming nor exhilarating. But silk. 


satin, velvet, any material really handsome, 
and lightened by lace and jet, can go any¬ 
where unashamed, while for morning gowns 
cashmere, foulard, and that haven of refuge, 
the ubiquitous serge, always look well and do 
not date themselves too obviously. As for 
hats and bonnets, everybody can please them¬ 
selves, remembering, however, that one hat 
should be fit to stand rain, as nothing has a 
worse effect than bedraggled ostrich feathers, 
or artificial flowers and gauze or chiffon 
crushed flat by a downpour. A short skirt is 
also an essential, and perhaps, if the purse is 
as short as the gown, an economy may be 
arrived at by having two skirts of different 
length to wear with the same coat. Neat 
boots of course “ go without saying,” and 
plenty of gloves, a strong pair or two for 
every day and a store of pretty ones for 
occasions when they will be wanted. Tweeds 
and serges, cottons and foulards to suit the 
season—and the age of the wearer—are the 
best materials for morning frocks whether in 
black or colour. Silhs and satins are quite 
out of it in the country except for evening. 
Tea-gowns versus regular dinner dresses is a 
question to which an answer vague as those 
of the Delphic Oracle can only be given, for 
the excellent reason that the custom in one 
house is no guide to it in another in the 
matter. At some places when the party is 
small and quiet, tea-gowns are quite in order 
even at dinner, but in others those comfortable 
garments are relegated to their proper sphere, 
appearing only at five o’clock tea, the Avearers 
blossoming forth at a later hour in the 
smartest and most up-to-date of toilettes. 
Tea-jackets answer the purpose of tea-gowns, 
but one or other should be packed, although 
it may chance after all to stay in the ward¬ 
robe, never being required either at tea or 
dinner. 

Some pretty frocks which would do alike 
for party or dinner must be taken, and a few 
odds and ends of ribbon, bits of lace and sprays 
of artifical flowers, in case real ones arc not to 
be had from the gardener, come in useful 
especially if an impromptu fancy dress dinner 
is arranged, and “ the shop ” in the village, 
with its stock-in-trade varying from candles 
and ironmongery to very thin cottony ribbons of 
abnormal hues, bunches of scarlet geranium, 
and poppies with woolly buds, is the only 
place where anything can be got. 

In deciding what to take and what to leave 
behind, space necessarily must be considered, 
and it is astonishing the quantity of things one 
person will bring out of a box, almost like a 
conjuror and his inexhaustible hat, while 
another woman can hardly make the same 
sized receptacle hold half that number of 
articles. The difference comes partly from 
natural genius and partly from habit. In any 
case it is better to take two or three trunks of 
moderate dimensions than one mountain, 
Avhich taxes the strength of even railway- 
]3orters, and makes servants look askance when 
they see a sort of elephant in tbe hall, waiting 
to be transported somehow upstairs. ^More 
than all, have your luggage tidy, locks secure, 
straps ditto. Bags and portmanteaus have a 
way of getting out of order, as regards the 
spring. I have seen specimens of both, strapped 
certainly, but not really locked, so that an 
aperture was visible all along the top, which 
should have been closed, and I have felt sorry 
for the owners. 

These details, although they seem hardly in 
touch with my subject, are 5^et not entirely 
unconnected with it, inasmuch as one rule is 
to encourage things pleasant, and avoid, or 
ignore, things disagreeable. The wheels of 
daily life run over rough as Avell as smooth 
gi’ound, and the inevitable jars and concussions 
would lie even more apparent than they are, 
M'ere it not for the oil provided by the Rules 
of Society. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 


SiiPTKMDiiCiM. —Probably you will go on growing 
for five years longer. Besides which 5 feet inches 
is n()t so very short for a woman. It 'is a very good 
medium height. It is extremely probable that you 
will put on another couple of inches, and that in afew 
ycnrs you will be writing to ask us howto get shorter. 

]\IiSHK.\BLi£. —You are quite right in ascribing a 
purely mental cause for your trouble. Blushing is 
almost always due to mental and not to physical 
causes. The form that your complaint takes is one 
of the commonest we have to deal with. As the 
cause is purely mental, so the treatment must be 
solely a matter of mental education. A short time 
ago we published an article on blushing, dealing 
especially with the kind of blushing from which you 
suffer. In that article we gave suggestions for the 
suppression of self-consciousness—the factor par 
excellence of the commoner varieties of blushing 
and nervousness. 

K.ntgm.a. —There is no such disease as “ gastric fever.” 
I his name used to be given to various forms of 
slight fever accompanied with symptoms referable 
to the stomach or bowels. Most cases of “ gastric 
fever” were, in reality, mild attacks of tvphoid 
fever. Acute indigestion was also not infreq'uently 
labelled gastric fever—an inappropriate term, for 
in acute indigestion there is practically no fever. 
'J’he term “gastric fever” is not now used by 
medical men. 


I..M..—The symptoms that you detail to us are capa¬ 
ble of many explanations. The two most definite 
and important signs are occasional blood-spitting 
an/isboctuess of breath when going up a hill. Are 
you sure that you do cough up blood.? Most probably 
your troubles are simply due to chronic catarrh of 
the throat, but they may be dependent upon some 
mischief in the chest. Anyhow, you should have 
) our chest e.xamined before doing anything else. 
Dv.sf’kbtic. —Thebismuth lozenge of the British Phar¬ 
macopoeia contains two grains of subnitrate of 
bismuth, precipitated chalk, and carbonate of 
magnesia, together with mucilage, etc. It is very 
useful for indigestion, especially when there is a 
tendency to vomiting. The great use of these 
lozenges lies in the ease with which they can be 
carried about. When there is no tendency to sick¬ 
ness, lozenges of bicarbonate of soda or soda-mint 
^ are preferable to bismuth lozenges. 

Si£HKi.\G Advick.—T he “ small pimples ” on your 
face are manifestations of acne. We have so fre¬ 
quently discussed this trouble that we cannot again 
enter into a full description of its cause and cure. 
Wash your face with warm water and sulphur soap, 
and every evening apply sulphur ointment to the 
place where the pimples are most numerous. Wash 
away the ointment in the morning and squeeze out 
a few of the most prominent spots. You are at the 
ap for acne, but with a little care you are not 
likely to be troubled for long with it. Tor your 
hands, wash in warm water and use sulphur soap. 
Always wear thick gloves when you go out. We 
published a small article on the care of the hands 
some few weeks ago. 

.•'COTCii Lassik,— Your trouble is due either to indi¬ 
gestion or to an.'emia, or to nerv’ousness, or possibly 
to disease of the heart. Without examining your 
chest it is beyond the power of any mortal to say 
which of these various affections is troubling vou. 
Our advice is, therefore, goto your doctor and have 
your chest examined. You may be disappointed 
with this curt reply, but it is far more valuable 
advice than you imagine. 

ri-KTHiNG.— There are four wisdom teeth. One on 
each side of both upper and lower jaws. They are 
called wisdom teeth because they do not develop 
until mature years. The first to appear is usually 
the one in the right side of the lower jaw. This 
usually appears between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-two. The wisdom teeth develop in nearly 
everybody, not only in those who are wise. Nor 
does the early appearance of the teeth indicate 
superior mental powers. Indeed, savages and 
idiot.s usually have the best teeth. Sometimes 
they do decay very soon, but very often they remain 
as sound serviceable teeth until the end. 

A r.ovHR OF Daxci\g.-A large vein in the leg is not 
necessarily a varicose vein, but most probably it is 
so or will become so in time. A varicose vein is a 
diseased vein. It is very common, indeed, to have 
varicose veins in one leg only. If so the left leg is 
the more commonly affected. Is it your left leg 
which IS affected .? Exercise in the form of dancing 
lor a few minutes every morning would be distinctly 
good for varicose veins. It is standing and sitting 
which arc bad. The best thing for you to do is to 
get an elastic stocking for the leg. Let the stock¬ 
ing be one or tw'o inches higher than the highest 
point where the vein extends. If you wear an elastic 
stocking, vanebse veins are not dangerous, but if 
they are left untreated they cause very serious 
troubles. 

jMo\A.--Have the tooth removed. Teeth growing 
out of place are quite useless, and are ugly and 
uncomfortable. No. The condition is not at all 
uncommon. 


Anxious :\roTHKR.— The question of the causation 
of tuberculosis by milk is the most important ques¬ 
tion in modern preventive medicine; for not only 
IS tuberculosis the most common and most fatal 
disease of man, but milk is the staple food of infancy 
and sickness the two states in which we arc most 
prone to harbour germs of this terrible malady. To 
the public mind tuberculosis is synonymous w'ith 
consumption of the lungs, but this is only one of its 
manifestations. Brain fever (tuberculosis of the 
brain) is a common and invariably fatal disease. 
Ihe joint troubles known as “white swelling,” 
“ hip disease,” and very many others are due to 
tuberculosis. The so-called “ scrofulous ” glands, 
w'hich disfigure and undermine the health of so 
many of our children, are due to tuberculosis. The 
w’orst and most fatal form of diarrluua is due to 
tuberculosis of the bowels. No organ in the bodj' 
IS exempt from the ravages of this disease. AYe 
look with righteous horror at the plague, or the 
various fevers which occasionally decimate our 
towns and villages, but these are as nothing when 
compared with the ravages of tuberculosis. Unlike 
the fevers which destroy life in a few days, tuber¬ 
culosis usually takes months, often years, to kill its 
victims. Slowly, but surel)% this terrible malady 
eats away the human organs till the unfortunate 
sufferers die of exhaustion, or from an intercurrent 
maladjf. To say that medical science can always 
cure tuberculosis would be very far from the truth, 
but it can and does rescue millions of sufferers from 
the disease. And it can, and in the future it will, 
do much to prevent the d'sease from gaining an 
entrance to the body. The disease is caused by a 
microbe, an infinitesimal atom of jelly, which cannot 
even move; but it can, and does, multiply by split¬ 
ting in two, at an incredible rate. As regards the 
prevention of this scourge, the first question we 
must consider is, where does this dreadful organism 
come from } Suffice it for your question that the 
organism is frequently found in milk. True, it is 
only in the milk of tubercular animals that these 
organisms are found, but it is not always possible 
to tell whether a cow has tuberculosis. And so, 
notwithstanding every precaution, tubercular milk 
does get into your milk-jug and that can scarcely 
be prevented; but you can prevent the organisms 
from finding their way into you or your child’s body 
by the simple expedient of boiling the milk. If 
you boil milk it caiuiot give you tuberculosis. Now, 
we dare say you think that we might have said this 
at once, and not wasted half a column of valuable 
space in detailing the horrors of tuberculosis. Had 
we done this you would probably not have paid any 
attention to our warning. It is only by forcible 
illustration that we can impress the mind with the 
immense value of attention to trifling details. And 
the importance of this detail may be gauged when 
we aver that a law to enforce persons boiling their 
milk would probably save more lives than the in¬ 
vention of ships which could not possibly be injured 
by wind or w’eather, or of railway trains which 
could not collide. 


STUDY AND .STUDIO. 

D. E. N. S.—I. AVe cannot tell you of any French 
lady who would exchange correspondence lessons 
with you. But why not insert your name in our 
“ International Correspondence ” column ?—2. 
Aludie’s Library, or .Smith’s, extend their opera¬ 
tions to country districts. For light reading, you 
might try one of these. 

Laukki..—AV e have read your letter with great sym¬ 
pathy. AYe cannot give a direct “yes” or “no” 
to your question, as so much depends on the indi¬ 
vidual habit of mind. AA'ould you not like to read 
a good translation {e.g., Longfellow’s) of Dante’s 
“Divine Comedy” on Sunday .5 AYe certainly 
think you should employ your scanty leisure to the 
best advantage; but there are many great poets 
who are so spiritual in tone, that there could be no 
doubt as to the fitness of studying them on this day. 

.Shmpkr Idem.— i. A'ou do not give us your address, 
but there are plenty of classes in London for type¬ 
writing ; address The Secretary, Board of Technical 
Instruction, St. Martin’s Lane, AY.C. The art 
appears to be very quickly learned as a rule.—2. 
A'our quotation, 

“ Boj's, flying kites, haul in their white-winged 
birds. 

You can’t do that way when you’re flying 
words,” ^ ^ 

is from “ The First Settler’s Story ” in AVill Carle- 

^ ton’s Farm Ballads. 

Euwi.n C. R. L.angley.—M any thanks for your kind 
suggestion. AYe remembered Longfellow’s men¬ 
tion of St. Augustine; but Tennyson, though his 
thought is similar, does not mean St. Augustine, or 
even Longfellow by 

“ Him who sings 

To one clear harp in divers tones.” 

Our information, that the poet referred to was 
Goethe, comes from one who had asked Tennyson 
himself. 


Colleen Bawn.—i. Your story is graphically written 
and shows you to have a certain power of descrip¬ 
tion. Ihe criticism—not, as you suggest, a severe 
prie which we should bo disposed to offer is this :— 
I hat you are inclined towards an excess of senti¬ 
mentality. AYhy should the curate have felt “ every¬ 
thing was changed for him ” after the scene in the 
cluirch .? “Miss Amy” had given him no cause 
whatever, so far as the reader can observe, for any 
such despair. And his dying in the snow is un¬ 
necessarily tragic. A sensible man, accustomed to 
traverse the parish in all weathers, would have 
guarded against losing his way on such a night as 
you describe, probably by remaining under shelter 
at the cottage till daylight, if no guide could be 
found. One feels that the man’s life is quite need- 
lessl}’- sacrificed for the sake of forcing the pathos. 
We should not have said all this, had not your story 
shown some signs of talent, and if you are neglect¬ 
ing no duty by writing, we should advise you to 
persevere.—2. Your handwriting is good, and you 
appear to understand the art of punctuation, which 
IS by no means a matter of course. 

should advise you to write to George 
J hilip & Son, publishers, London, for a full cata¬ 
logue of geographical works of every sort at a low 
price. Doubtless any bookseller would procure 
this catalogue for you.—2. VYe should consider that 
no soap can be of any possible use in reducing 
weight. Plenty of exercise and proper diet care the 
best remedies. 

AY HITE Aster. —i. AYe do not consider your hand- 
w-iting good. The bcackward slope is not to be 
ad.nired, and in addition to this defect, it is very 
irregular and untidy.—2. AYe have heard that a 
coating of varnish is sufficient for the purpose you 
name, but have never tried it. 

Miss E. K. Sihiiald (Canada).—Alany thanks for 
sending the extract stating tli.at “ Puss ” is a mo¬ 
dern form of the Egyptian “ Pasht ”—a name given 
by the ancient Egyptians to the moon, and .also to 
the cat, of which they made an idol. The cat’s face 
was supposed to resemble the moon “ because she 
was more bright at night, and because her eves 
change just as the moon changes, which is some¬ 
times full and sometimes a bright crescent or half 
moon.” 

Clissold.— All \ye can suggest is that you should 
apply to the director or organizing secretary f^or 
techniccal education in your district, asking him 
where you can obtain instruction in “ black and 
white.” AA^’e believe that the address for Halifax 

wouldbeAY. VibartDixon, Esq.,AV’’estRidingOffices, 

Wakefield. He would perhaps help you. Did you 
read Mrs. AYatson’s articles on “ AYhat arc the 
County Councils doing for Girls”.? (The Girl’s 
Own Paper, 1897.) AYe .advise j'ou to refer to 
them. 

E. G. M.—A^our poem on the “ Dying Child ” is in¬ 
correct in metre. From verse to verse the lines 
vary; for instance, your ear can tell you tliat these 
lines are not alike— 

“ Oh, weary watcher! thy care is all in vain.” 

“ Relentless watcher, thy name is Death.” 

Act both lines occupy the s.ame place in the verse. 

“ Ihe Phantom Bell ” is much better, so far as 
form goes ; but not quite accurate, and we fear you 
would scarcely be able to find a publisher for it. 
You should study the laws of versification. 
jMiss Nicholls.— I. We cannot insert your require¬ 
ments in full; but arc willing to say that any reader, 
not under twenty-four, acquainted with German’ 
Trench, and either painting or music (the latter 
preferred), who feels she would like to work with 
another lady in teaching and share her house, may 
vvrite to you for further details.—2. Your poems 
arc very fairly good, especially the translations. 

two verses of the Italian specimen do j-ou 
cre^t. AA^e also proceed to notice, at your request, 

A Romance Languages Club, Secretary, Aliss 
Nicholls, ^burnum Yilla, Leamington. “The 
club is designed to promote the intelligent study of 
the Romance Languages—French, Italian, Spanish 
and Portuguese. Everj'member must study French 
and one other language—Itali.an, Sp.anish or Por¬ 
tuguese ; but if a member wishes to work at three 
or all four languages, she will beat liberty to do so. 
On receipt of a stamped addressed envelope a trial 
lesson will be sent free to anyone.” Further par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained on application. 

Selecta and First Class of Fraulein Green’s 
School, Hamburg.— AYe are very ghid, de<Tr girls, 
to hear that our p.apcr finds itsw.ay to you .and gives 
you pleasure. You must h.avc iii.ade excellent pro¬ 
gress in English when you can read it as a recre¬ 
ation, not merely as a lesson. AYe should like to 
encourage you to persevere. Germans have under¬ 
stood and commented upon our greatest author, 
Shakespeare, better even than we English have 
done, and we owe your country a great literary 
AYe hope that in days to come j'ou m.ay each 
be .able to appreciate, not only the great books of 
your own country, but the great books of ours— 
and then you will never regret any toil or trouble 
spent in learning the English langu.age. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Old Subscriher. —Visiting-cards, as such, should 
not be sent by post under any circumstances. The 
enclosure of cards with a piece of wedding-cake 
only serves to indicate whence the latter comes. 
They are not sent as visiting-cards. 

Scientist.— The writer of the articles on “ House- 
Mottoes ” has been questioned on the subject of 
the old house in Lancashire, known as “ J^radley 
Hall.” That it may be identified as being reduced 
to the position of a farm-house is all she can 
suggest. She was not aware that any other ancient 
country seats existed in Lancashire, all of them 
known by the same name ; and is surprised to hear 
that there are “ several.” “ The Herald’s Visita¬ 
tions ” of the county might afford the information 
required. 

Ethelinda writes a good legible free hand. 

Our Dick.—T he game called ^^kiss-in-the-ring” is 
not one played by the higher classes of society. 
Amongst others less reserve is ^ unfortunately 
permitted. In any case such familiarity between 
young men and women is inexpedient. Blues, 
greens, and violet are the colours which best suit 
red or chestnut hair. 


E. E. Morgan. —We thank you for your list of places 
where used postage-stamps may be sent for the 
benefit of the Asylum for Girls at Le Lode, Neu- 
chatel, Switzerland. We are well acquainted with 
the “ Asile des Billodes,” and have often both 
written about it in the “ G. O. P.,” but contribute 
largely to it annually, direct to a native friend. 
However, we will give our readers two addresses, 
with which you have favoured us, viz., the .Swiss 
Home, Mechlenburg Square, W.C., and Messrs. 
Loizeaux Bros., 63, Fourth Avenue, New York. 
We inquired of a Swiss friend how such stamps 
were made available for the benefit of the charity, 
and she said she believed, though she was not sure, 
that they were sent to Nuremberg for the purpose 
of making papier mache. We give her conjecture 
for what it may be worth. 

Haha.—I f the dust coming out of the wood you name 
be consequent on “ dry-rot ”—a decay of the wood 
—it is connected with the growth of a minute plant 
belonging to the tribe of fn/iiii, which spreads with 
wonderful rapidity, and feeds on the juice of the 
wood. Of course, if the wood be infested with 
vermin, you can ascertain that fact for yourself by 
examining it with a microscope, and observing any 
movement, if there be such. 


Excelsior. —The character begins to be formed in 
early childhood, but the judgment takes a good 
many years to come to maturity, and in some not 
till five-and-twenty or later, and remains defective 
the whole, life through with others. From the 
character of vour letter, we should say that your 
state of health has a great influence on your ex¬ 
citable and unhappy frame of mind. You are also 
striving by fits and starls to “be good” in your 
own strength, instead of telling your Heavenly 
Father your temptations, doubts, and frequent 
falls, and asking for the help of the Holy Spirit. 
He has said, “ My grace is sufficient for thee ; for 
My strength shall be made perfect in weakness.” 
Pray for grace to look away from self and its in¬ 
sufficiency to Christ, Who hath “ borne our sins,” 
and “by Whose stripes we are healed.” Live 
from day to day ; do not forestall temptations and 
imaginary failures. “ Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.” 

W. A. B. E.—The “best man ” leads out the bride’s 
eldest sister (or first bridesmaid), and the others may 
follow escorted by the other gentlemen near relatives 
(single men). The bride cuts the cake in the first 
instance, and she deputes any of the young men— 
brother or “ best man to cut up what is required. 


“MY FAVOURITE CONTRIBUTORS” COMPETITION. 


Each reader of this paper is asked to 
select Ten Contributors from the Por¬ 
trait Gallery, which we present with our 
Thousandth Number, and to write us 
an interesting letter telling us, as though 
from friend to friend, which writings of her 
favourite contributors please her most. 

Begin the letter, which may be short 
or long, and which may be written on 
any kind and size of paper preferred by 
the writer, with the words— 


My dear Mr. Editor, 

My favourite contributors are— 

And what I have enjoyed most are_,_,,^ 
(with any remarks of the competitor’s 
own which she may wish to make). 

2nd. ...... V... .. V......................... 

And so on. 

Full signalu?'e.^.^.^^ 

A ddress .^.^.....................---- 


The ten letters which satisfy the Editor 
most will be awarded a prize of One 
Guinea each, so there will be ten of 
these prizes. There will also be ten 
prizes of Half-A-Guinea each (making 
twenty prizes in all), and a list of 
Honourable Mention. 

The last day for receiving the letters 
will be May Day, 1899, and no letters 
can be returned to the writers. 


OUR SUPPLEMENT STORY COMPETITION. 

‘‘WHEN MY SHIP COMES HOME.” 

A STORY IN MINIATURE. 


First Prize [£,2 2s.). 

Letitia E. May, Tremayne, Alton, Hants. 

Second Prize {£\ is.). 

Miss A. G. Pike, 21, Beatrice Avenue, Ply¬ 
mouth. 

Third Prize (ios. 6cl.). 

Bessie Hine, 508, West Green Road, South 
Tottenham. 

Honourable Mention. 

“ Dalkeith,” Southsea ; Helen A. Rickards, 
Monmouth; Lucy Richardson, York; Relda 
Hofman, Paris; Ada A. Gage, Norwich; 
“Felicity,” Harwich, Essex; E. Jackson, 
Bow, E.; Lottie Hardy, Redcliffe Road, South 
Ivensington ; Margaret Rudd, Anerley ; Edith 
Matthew, Beckenham; Elizabeth Rogers, 
Tramore, Co. Waterford; Florence L. Berry, 
Worcester; Florence Bensted, Deal; Alice 
E. Graves, Roscrea, Co. Tipperary; Lucy 
Bourne, Winchester; “Edythe,” Boscombe, 
Hants. 


FIRST PRIZE ESSAY. 

“When My Ship Comes Home.” 

From childhood Harry Millbrooke resolved to marry 
Chatty Reeve when his ship came home. Now, 
Chatty declines to face the drudgery and monotony 
of domestic life. Harry regrets that she is influenced 
by her sister’s family worries, but he will not say 
good-bye to the old dream. Chatty determines to 


be a strong-minded spinster seeking her fortune in 
London where employment on the staff of a journal 
is promised by Joan Atherstone. Leaving Harry 
amidst the ruins of his fairy palace, she bids farewell 
to Audre} Woodville whose ship has come home with 
a lover who, after seven years’ absence, seeks his 
freedom. Audrey soars above her own trial, warns 
Chatty’that she will not find the wilderness a para¬ 
dise, and cheers Harry by assuring him that his ship 
will come home. 

Chatty is disillusioned in London. The boarding¬ 
house is crowded. Some of its inmates are noisy and 
selfish. Poverty and care are stamped on all faces. 
Existence is a sad, despairing struggle. Joan for¬ 
sakes the office in the Strand for a bicycle tour, ainl 
leaves Chatty to endure the burden of extra work in 
a stifling atmosphere. The country girl pines for the 
fresh breezes and sparkling waves of Northsea. She 
perceives the blessings she has cast away and the 
home she has despised. Chatty is lonely when 
Phoebe goes to keep house for an uncle, and after 
Esther’s wedding she feels an out-of-date regret that 
while her friend is happy on the old lines, she is 
unhappy on the new. 

The climax comes. Faint and bewildered in crossing 
the street, Chatty regains consciousness in a hospital. 
When welcomed to her sister’s home she has changed 
from a self-reliant girl to a reserved woman. Barbara 
and Edward Purcell are very kind to her, and she 
resumes her post of governess, but all Bie old ties 
cannot be renewed so easily. Harry Millbrooke is 
in Copenhagen, and his mother has adopted pretty 
Etta Churton. Chatty reflects with a sigh that W'hen 
her ship came home she sent it again to sea. 

One balmy autumn day Harry returns and finds 
Chatty on the sea-shore. “Has my ship come 
home.^” he asks. The answer is, “Yes, with torn 
sail and almost a wreck ! But I know where my true 
haven is. I never want to go back to the waves of 
this troublesome world. I am safe in port at last.” 

So this story, which our beloved authoress has 
woven round an attractive title, depicts the spirit of 
the age—the cry for emancipated womanhood, and 
ends to the haiDpy music of wedding bells. 


OUR NEXT STORY COM¬ 
PETITION. 

STORIES IN MINIATURE. 

Subject G. O. P. Supplement for 

March.” 

THE DEAF GIRL NEXT DOOR. 

Bv HELEN MARION BURNSIDE (A Deaf 
Writer), Author of “Pier Highland Laddie,” etc. 

We offer three prizes of Two Guineas, 
One Guinea, and Half-a-Guinea for the 
three best papers on our “ Story Supplement ” 
for this month. The essays are to give a brief 
account of the plot and action of the story in 
the Competitor’s own words; in fact, each 
paper should be a carefully-constructed Story 
in Miniature., telling the reader in a few 
bright words what The Girl’s Own Story 
Supplement for the month is all about. 

One page of foolscap only is to be written 
upon, and is to be signed by the writer, fol¬ 
lowed by her full address, and posted to The 
Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, in an unsealed 
envelope, with the words “ Stories in Minia¬ 
ture ” written on the left-hand top corner. 

The last day for receiving the papers is 
March 20th; and no papers can in any case 
be returned. 

Examiners :—The Author of the Story 
(Helen Marion Burnside), and the Editor of 
The Girl’s Oavn Paper. 













THE PRIMROSE GATHERER 

From the Painting 1 )y W. A. MltNzli'.s. 






VoL. XX.—No. IOOI .1 


!MARCH 4, 1899. 


[Price One Penny. 



All riirJifs renen'ed.'] 
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“OUR HERO.” 


A TALE OF THE FRANCO-ENGLISH WAR NINETY 


By AGNliS GIBERNE, Author of "Sun, Moon and Stars,” “The Girl at 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

LIFE IN A FRENCH 
DUNGEON. 

IGHT lOPxg 
long months 
at Bitche ! 

No wonder 
Roy Baron 
was altered. 
He had left 
Verdun a 
careless and 
light-hearted 
lad ; almost 
a child still ; young 
in many respects 
for his age. Eight 
months at Bitche had 
snuffed all remnants of 
childishness out of him. 
Sometimes he caught him¬ 
self wondering if he really 
were the same Roy Baron, 
who once had lived in a happy 
London home, with never a 
care or a trouble ; who had 
wept salt tears in a Paris 
bedroom, because Denham 
had to leave him behind for 
a few da3^s ; who had carried 
himself with a gay heart through^ more 
than three years of Verdun captivity. 

The weight of the last eight months 
amounted to far more than all that had 
gone before. 

Not that the whole of that time had 
been spent in the great crowded dun¬ 
geon below. The gendarmes knew 
better, when a prisoner possessed a 
little money. The very first morning 
after Roy’s arrival, he had been con¬ 
ducted above ground, glad enough to 
go, though grieved to leave little Will 
Peirce behind; and it had been inti¬ 
mated to him that, if he chose to pay 
for the benefit, he might be put into a 
room with a few other prisoners of a 
better grade. Roy had thankfully 
availed himself of the chance, and he 
had done his best to get Will brought 
up also, but there he had failed. 

During more than four months he had 
lived, monotonously enough, in a barely- 
furnished room, with half-a-dozen com¬ 
panions—an elderly Naval officer of the 
rougher sort, a half-pay Colonel, a 
musician who solaced his own imprison¬ 
ment and made worse that of others by 
incessant piping upon a flute, and three 
well-to-do men in the merchant line. It 
was a lonely existence for the boy. The 
men were kind to him, but utterly un¬ 
congenial, and they spent most of their 
time in high play. Roy had no inter¬ 
ests, no employments, nothing in com¬ 
mon with these men, among whom his 
lot was cast. The temptation to be 
drawn in, to find relief from his own 
thoughts in the excitement of gambling, 
was often terribly severe; but he re¬ 
membered always his own reiterated 
promise to Denham in the past, and he 


resisted manfully. He was not con¬ 
quered ; and through all his after life 
Roy Baron was the stronger man for 
that successful fight in his boyish days. 
Every victory makes one stronger, every 
defeat makes one weaker, for the years 
to follow. 

By the end of about four months and a 
half his money, though carefully hus¬ 
banded, came to an end ; and more had 
not reached him, as he had confidently 
expected. He had written repeatedly to 
his parents and to Ivor ; but no answers 
arrived, and he could not know whether 
any of his letters had reached their 
destination. It was as likely as not 
that all had failed to do so, and that 
money, sent to him by his father, had 
been seized en 

So soon as his means of paying the 
gendarmes for better prison accommo¬ 
dation ceased, Roy was remanded to the 
great dungeon. 

He took it more quietly than at the 
first. He was by this time in a manner 
used to close captivity. Will and the 
other middies welcomed him warmly; 
and soon he found that a plan for escape 
was brewing among them. 

No wonder prisoners sought to get 
away. The life in those dungeons— 
there were more than one at Bitche— 
must have been fearful. We, in this 
more humane age, find it difficult to 
believe that only ninety years ago im¬ 
prisonment in noisome dungeons was 
still in full swing, even in so civilised a 
country as France. The close damp 
atmosphere, the crowded space, the 
lack of quiet, the incessant noise, the 
absence of subordination among the 
worse characters of those herded indis¬ 
criminately together—all these things 
were hard to bear. 

From eight at night until eight in the 
morning the three or four hundred 
prisoners were locked up in their dun¬ 
geon. At eight in the morning they 
were turned out—like sheep turned from 
a pen—into the '‘yard,” a place about 
one hundred and thirty paces in length 
by some thirty in breadth. There they 
remained until noon, getting what air 
and exercise they could. At noon once 
more they were mustered in the dungeon, 
and at two o’clock they were again 
turned out into the yard, until the even¬ 
ing. And this is no fancy picture of 
what went on. 

The yard was well known to Roy, 
since, while living upstairs, he had gone 
out there daily, meeting many other 
English prisoners from other rooms, but 
always at such times as the dungeon 
inmates were locked in. 

The very idea of possible escape from 
such an existence was naturally wel¬ 
comed, even though every attempt to 
get away meant danger to life. Many 
had escaped; many more were likely 
enough to do their best for the same 
end. When Will Peirce, with the con¬ 
sent of his friends, and under strictest 


YEARS AGO. 


the Dower House,” etc. 

VOWS of secrecy, confided to Roy the 
plan under discussion, Roy threw him¬ 
self into it with fervour. Anything to be 
free ! 

He stood in the prison-yard one cold 
day in late autumn, leaning against the 
wall, with folded arms and abstracted 
look. A grey sky was overhead, and 
some drops of half-frozen rain had 
fallen. Hundreds of prisoners were 
assembled there; some walking about 
to keep themselves warm ; some leaping 
or wrestling; some fighting in good 
earnest; others absorbed in games of 
chance ; while some lounged listlessly, 
with no spirit to exert themselves. A 
dull inertia, as of semi-despair, charac¬ 
terised many present. 

Yet on the faces of a few, notably on 
that of Roy Baron, might have been 
detected a gleam of something like 
hope, carefully repressed. A blue-eyed 
little middy was at his side, for he and 
Will had drawn together, as they sel¬ 
dom failed to do. Will’s high spirits 
were as helpful to Roy now, as Roy’s in 
the past had been to Ivor. 

Despite that gleam Roy was changed. 
He had grown taller, thinner, older, 
than eight months earlier; and the 
spirit of boyish fun seemed to have 
passed into almost a man’s gravity. 

Some weeks before this, three or four 
middies had managed to get away, by 
digging deep underground, undetected 
by the gendarmes, till they lighted on a 
subterranean passage, leading away 
from the fortress. Through this, one 
day, they had fled to the neighbouring 
country, making good their escape. It 
was known by many there that they 
were gone ; and it was conjectured that 
they had not as yet been re-taken, since, 
had they been, the whole body of 
prisoners would certainly have been 
informed of the fact. 

The present scheme was different in 
kind. About a dozen middies, besides 
one young lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy and Roy Baron, were in the plot 
—all sworn to secrecy. None but 
active and agile young fellows could 
have hoped to succeed in what was 
proposed. They had made a stout rope 
out of such materials as they could 
contrive to get together ; and with this 
their intention was to descend from the 
high outer wall, which wall would first 
have to be scaled from within. One or 
two at least would have to reach the top 
with no help from above, though when 
they were up the rope could be lowered 
for the others to use. On the other side 
of the wall would lie fresh difficulties— 
watchful sentries, perils of starvation, 
dangers of being overtaken and of worse 
treatment than before to follow. Tliose 
who failed to get away might expect to be 
despatched to the fortress of Sedan, for 
solitary imprisonment. But with the 
hope of liberty to cheer them on, not 
one of the number hesitated. 

“ Two days more of this! Only two 
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days more!” Roy was saying to him¬ 
self. He hardly dared to look up, when 
anybody not in the secret came near, 
so much he feared to suggest by 
even a cheerful glance that hope had 
dawned. 

“ I know what you’re thinking, Roy,” 
Will muttered, under cover of a noisy 
fight twenty paces olf of a couple of 
imprisoned professional boxers. 

“ I’m thinking that this is an awful 
place 1 ” 

“ It was a lot worse when you weren’t 
here. I say!”—lowering his voice— 
“ Just listen. Don’t look as if we were 
saying anything particular. I say, Roy, 
mind we keep together. And if—you 
know what I mean— if ” 

Roy made a hasty comprehending 
gesture. 

“Yes—if—” he said, takingupWill’s 
words—“then you tell my people all 
about it. And if—if it’s the other way 
—then I tell your people. Eh ? ” 

“ Tell ’em I tried to do my duty, all 
along,” Will said, as manly a note 
breathing through his hushed tones as 
if he had measured six feet in length. 
“ And Roy—mind you tell my mother ” 
—the blue eyes showed a sudden 
moisture—“mind you tell her—I’d 
never funk anything, if it wasn’t doing 
what’s wrong. And I haven’t forgot 
wliat she said to me when I was leaving 
home. Tell her that. And I’ve got 
the little Bible she gave me, and I’ve 
said my prayers too. I don’t mind 
telling this to you, because you’re not 
the sort to jeer at a fellow. Mind, Roy, 
don’t you forget.” 

“And, Will, if it’s the other way— 
you’ll tell my people—tell ’em I’ve tried 
too-” 

Roy’s voice broke. 

“Yes, I know. I’ll tell ’em. I’ll say 
you’re as brave a chap as any officer in 
his Majesty’s Navy. Couldn’t say 
more than that, could I ? ” 

“ Only that I’ve tried—that too, you 
know. And my mother and father—and 
Molly—and Denham-” 

Somebody came nearer, and they 
dashed into careless talk about nothing 
in particular. 

As it grew dark they were ordered in 
—all of them—to the dank damp op¬ 
pressive dungeon, which for several 
weeks had been Roy’s habitation. 

He looked round that night, with a 
strange moved gaze, when the bulk of 
the prisoners were asleep, sitting up and 
clasping his hands round his knees. 
One more night beside this—only one !— 
only one !—and then away and away for 
dear old England, for the land of 
freedom ! 

It was worth while making the 
attempt, even though in that attempt he 
should die instead of getting away. He 
was so sick and weary of this long 
close captivity. He had the craving of 
a caged bird for light and air, for 
exercise and active life. At the bare 
notion of liberty once more, his heart 
danced and sang. Then he bowed his 
head on his knees, and he pra3'’ed 
passionately that—if only it might be— 
he should succeed, and should find his 
way home—home to Molly, to the dear 
old country! O the rapture of it! 


“ For Christ’s sake—for Christ’s sake— 
O God, let me go ; do not let them take 
me ! ” he implored. 

But prayer, though heard, is not 
always instantly answered in the manner 
wished ; and sometimes one has to wait 
a little to know the reason. 

Morning dawned, and half of another 
slow day passed. How slow those 
unoccupied and dreary days were ! Roy 
could do nothing but hang listlessly 
about. He could think of nothing but 
the coming nightfall, when, after dark 
but before they were ordered back into 
the souterrain for the night, he and his 
companions would steal softly away to 
that high outer wall, and would scale it. 
All details of the plan thus far had 
been carefully thought out and ar¬ 
ranged. Beyond that most of tliem 
were trusting largely to what is called 
“ the chapter of accidents.” 

To be free again 1 O to be free !— 
free under the blue sky, free to breathe 
heaven’s breezes, free to sun himself in 
heaven’s smile, free to stretch his limbs, 
free to be a light-hearted English bo}^ 
once more, instead of a careworn man 
before his time. Roy flung his arms 
out and clutched the prison wall, in that 
craving to be away. 

Mid-day came, and the crowd of 
prisoners were ordered in. A hand 
touched Roy, and a rough voice ordered 
him to follow. 

Roy faced the gendarme. “ Where ? ’ ’ 
he demanded ffiankly, in a moment 
realising what this might mean. 

No answer was vouchsafed. These 
gendarmes were for the most part surly 
fellows, though even among them gleams 
of kindness towards the prisoners were 
not wholly unknown. 

Roy had no choice but to obey. Re- 
sistence would have done himself no 
good, and might have drawn suspicion 
upon his comrades. The man laid a 
grip upon his arm, and led him, not 
down but up, past the ground floor, 
ascending to the floor above. At the 
end of a long passage he paused at a 
door, opened it, and thrust Roy in. The 
door was shut, and the lock snapped. 

Roy found himself alone in a small 
prison-like cell, with stone floor, stone 
ceiling, stone walls, one little iron- 
barred window, deeply embrasured, and 
a single wooden bench. On the bench 
lay a folded blanket. Beside the bench 
were a jug of water and a hunch of 
bread, with cheese. 

Was he now to be condemned to 
solitary imprisonment — perhaps for 
weeks, perhaps for months, perhaps for 
years ? And for what ? What had he 
done to bring this upon himself? 

Roy’s head seemed to be bursting. 
But for the planned escape, so near at 
hand, he might have welcomed almost 
any change from the dungeon and its 
horrors. Now, however, now, with free¬ 
dom in sight, to be carried off, to be 
placed where he was debarred from 
every hope of liberty, this was heart¬ 
breaking. 

He flung himself upon the ground, 
hid his face on his crossed arms, and 
gave himself over to despair. 

Would he never leave this awful 
place ? Was this the way in which his 


prayers and his mother’s prayers were 
to be answered ? If so, what was the use 
of praying ? He would give it all up. 
He would never pray again. It was 
no use. Nothing was of any use. 

Hours passed in one long agony. All 
that day he was left alone. At nightfall 
a gendarme brought him his allowance 
of coarse food, and left him again. Roy 
drank the water, and pushed the rest 
aside, too sick with misery to care to 
eat. The boys would now be escaping. 
He followed every step of theirs in 
imagination, envying them bitterly. 
That they should be on their way to 
dear old England, and that he should be 
cut off! It was too terrible—too awful 
—too cruel. 

He had no sleep that night; and he 
could not see the pitying angels who 
hovered over him. He could not know 
what was going on in another part 
of the fortress, or guess how some of his 
comrades won their freedom. 

All the next morning he lay on the 
ground, listless, hopeless, careless of 
what might happen next. 

At mid-day he was ordered to go 
down into the yard. That was the hour 
when the subterranean prisoners retired 
into their dungeon, and when the better 
class of prisoners might take their turn 
of fresh air—if any air could be fresh, 
which had just been breathed by hun¬ 
dreds of men. Roy wondered languidly 
at being treated thus. He had expected 
to remain in his cell. It mattered little 
either way, he said to himself, as he 
found his way thither. All hope for the 
present was at an end. 

On reaching the yard, his first im¬ 
pression was of an unusual gravity, 
among even the gravest of the prisoners 
there before him. One or two of them 
half spoke to Roy, and stopped, thinking 
from his look that he already knew, that 
he would not be taken by surprise ; and 
so he was allowed to pass on, unhin¬ 
dered. He saw the expression in their 
faces, and he wondered a little, 
indifferently. 

Then indifference fled, and a dazed 
bewilderment took possession of him. 
His brain swam, and he staggered to 
the wall, clutching it for support, 
staring and shuddering. 

His eyes had fallen on something un¬ 
expected, on—what was it ? What 
could it mean ? 

A row of boys, lying on the ground, 
peacefully asleep. Ah, so peacefully ! 
so awfully white and still, in their brave 
blue uniforms ; some of them spattered 
with blood. But they did not seem to 
mind. A smile was on one quiet face : 
and another had a look of high repose ; 
and one or two carried a defiant frown, 
as if at the last moment they had known 
what was come to them ; and another 
was a little grieved, but not much. And 
all were free. They had won their 
liberty, though not the liberty for which 
they had craved and striven, but, it might 
well be, a better freedom. Only, the poor 
mothers of those lads, away at home— 
what would they have thought to see 
their bo3^s lying here ? * 

Roy dragged himself nearer, his heart 


* True. 
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beating in heavy strokes, while his head 
again seemed to be bursting open. Yes, 
these were the boys with whom he was 
to have made his escape—some of them, 
at least. And here was little Will 
Peirce, with blue eyes fast shut, lying 
in the placidest sleep, smiling to him¬ 
self, in a calm waxen whiteness. He 
had tried to do his duty to the last. 
Brave little Will ! 

Roy caught his breath in one hard 
moan of bitter pain. 

“Come aw^ay,” a voice said; and 
somebody drew' him, unresisting, to the 
further side of the yard. Roy vaguely 
knew that it was an elderly English 
officer, one of the quietest and most 
retiring of the prisoners, seldom heard 
to speak. He made Roy sit down; 
and as the boy hid his face, a kind 
hand was on his arm. 

“ I know ! You w'ere wdth them, I 
believe. Don’t look any more. No 
good. It’s over for them.” 


A sound asked the question which 
Roy could not put into words. 

“ It w'as last night. They tried to 
escape over the wall. It seems to have 
been planned for some time. But they 
were overheard and betrayed by a 
fellow-prisoner—the scoundrel! They 
got aw^ay safel}'’ to the top of the wall, 
and let down the rope. Their plan had 
been to descend one by one, I believe ; 
but they found that too slow', and time 
was short. So w'hen they had fastened 
the rope, they got upon it all together. 
A French officer was w’atching, and he 
seized that moment to cut it above.* 
The miscreant!—the hound !—he ’11 have 
his deserts some day! They all fell. 
Several were killed instantly—as we see. 
Some with broken limbs are in hospital. 
This is not the first time that an escape 
has ended thus. The bodies are ahvays 
e.xposed next day.” 

* True. 


Roy shuddered. 

“You may be thankful that you were 
not among them.” 

Another shudder. 

The grey-haired Colonel bent gravely 
towards him. 

“ If any friend of yours is there, do 
not grieve too much, my boy. Some of 
us might w'ell be disposed to envy them. 
They are in God’s Hands now; and 
that is W'ell. God is kinder far than 
man.” 

He might indeed say so, looking 
across the yard. Roy lifted his face, as 
if in bitter protest. Was man kind ? 
if man could do such deeds as this 1 
And then he thought of Ivor—of his 
father—of Sir John Moore. 

There may be very demons in human 
form upon earth ; yet man w'as made in 
the Image of God; and all the kindli¬ 
ness that is seen in the best of men is a 
glimmer of that Image. 

{To he continued,) 
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Let us start from the pretty little “ Feathers 
lull ” at Dersingham, which, by the way, is 
the only house of entertainment for strangers 
allowed on the Prince’s estate, for the reason 
that H.R.H. very wisely objects to colonies 
of observation being posted on the confines of 
his beautiful countiy home. 

We first turn to the right, past some trim 
allotment gardens, then a sharp bend to the 
left brings us to the grand, wide, straight road 
which leads to the Norwich gates of Sand¬ 
ringham. Here on either side are grouped 
the fine old trees and leafy coverts, where the 
guns are usually placed for the last drive in 
the Prince’s big “ shoots.” This, too, is the 
road down which, day after day, without state 
or ceremony, her only escort a smart young 
groom (or phaeton boy, as he is called in the 
stables), her usual equipage a tiny pony and cart, 
this latter familiarly known as the “Blues” 
cart, drives the sweet Princess with 
the noble face on her errands of grace 
and cliarity. Possibly the time may 
be about five o’clock, when the little 
dots of children are toiling along the 
sandy roads from school. Up pulls 
the little cart, down drops the smart 
groom, into the tiny vehicle are 
crammed as many of the lucky 
youngsters as can be compressed 
into so small a space. On go the 
happy load, each item to be duly 
delivered at its parents’ door with a 
pleasant smile and a pretty word of 
farewell from our gracious Princess. 

Or it may be that the call comes 
from age or sickness or sorrow. ’Tis 
all the same. At the door of the 
stricken cottage stands the same 
little cart, while within is the noble 
mistress administering with un¬ 
grudging hand the remedies, whether 
mental or physical, which she knows 
so well how to dispense. In sickness 
nothing is left to the underlings’ 
care. That which is adjudged best 
for the sufferer goes with the royal 
lady, and is dispensed by her own 
fiir hands. So might it be wdth all 
our poor! 

Past the Norwich gates, almost the 
only emblem of royalty at Sandring¬ 
ham, we turn to the left by the East 
Lodge, a lovely little vision of living 
greenery, the pillars of its rustic porch 
being entirely composed of living box, 
and the building entirely hidden by 
ivies and Virginian creepers. 

Pretty as the picture is, we must 
turn away from it again to the left, 
and cross the road to get to our 
object, the dairy. Through the fruit 
and (lower gardens, up the centre 
walk all ablaze with light and colour, 
with a great curious fountain in its 
centre, we go, past the-long ranges 
of glass-houses with their luscious 
contents, the apple-trees trained to 
a tall cone shape on iron hoops, and 
their cousins the plums representing 
immense fans on a background of 
rich red-brick wall, until we arrive 
at a little secluded garden encircling 
the rustic dairy. 

The dairy, which was built some 
time in the eighties, is, or rather was, 
of Swiss design, but mother Nature 
has of late so bedecked it with 
climbing plants that it is difficult to 
detect the handiwork of man under 
its dainty mantle of greenery. En¬ 
tering first the dairy proper, one sees 
a beautifully cool, lofty room some 
twenty odd feet square, with a plain 
tiled floor, and a handsome high 
dado of rare old blue and white 
Indian tiles, which were specially 


sent from India to occupy their present posi¬ 
tion. A row of tables surrounds the room, 
and a most welcome sight after the walk in the 
blazing sun these are, at present occupied by 
some thirty or forty flat pans of such milk as 
we London folk only dream of. 

After a somewhat critical discussion on the 
quality of the milk, we turn to notice its 
surroundings. Over the triple window which 
faces the door as one enters there hangs on a 
shield the handsome head of “Jewess the 
Fourth,” who won the champion prize at the 
Cattle Show in 1874 for her owner, H.R.H the 
Prince of Wales; beneath this stands a present 
from H.R.H. in the shape of a finely modelled 
bronze statuette of a Jersey champion bull. In 
front of the bull is a replica of Focardi’s ever 
welcome statuette “You Dirty Boy.” 

In the centre of the dairy is a two-tier 
white marble and iron table, bearing some 


handsome coloured German drinking-glasses, 
a few small china ornaments, some silver 
cream ewers and spoons, and the Princess’s 
own dainty little strawberry dish. This last 
is made of white glazed porcelain, with a 
strawberry plant in its proper colours entwined 
about the dish and handle. 

One may mention here for the encourage¬ 
ment of lesser lights that both the Princess 
and her daughters have a thorough technical 
knowledge of dairy work, and it is no un¬ 
common occurrence for H.R.H. to notice any 
defects in the produce of her daily, and also 
to suggest methods for their remedy. In 
their younger days the royal princesses and 
their brothers were constant patrons of the 
dairy produce, and many a pleasant tale has 
the dairywoman to tell of the kindness and 
courtesy of the late Duke of Clarence, with 
her, as with all on the estate, a prime favourite. 
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The young princesses also, in clays of yore, as 
they skimmed the cream from the dishes of milk 
for their oum consumption, would laughingly 
remark on the superior advantages of helping 
oneself. “ AVe can have as much as we want 
here, at home we get so little.” 


JERSEV cows BELONGING TO THE 
PRINCESS OF WALES. 

Passing by the pretty little fountain 
supported by a china stork standing amid 
rushes, which so pleasantly cools the dairy, we 
next come to the “butter-room,” the walls of 
which are entirely covered with plain blue 
glazed tiles, and the floor with Indian matting. 
Along the window end of the room runs a 
broad shelf, which literally bends Avith the 
weight of a perfect menagerie of china 
animals; cats, dogs, hares, ljulls, etc., are 
mi.xed up in bewildering profusion with every 
kind of jug, the Brown Toby in all its 
varieties being conspicuous in this latter class. 
The place of honour is held by a group of 
cats, in which sentimental Tommy, AAuth one 
paw round the AA^aist of Tibbs, is delicately 
trimming Avith the other the Acdnskers on her 
half-averted but not too shy face. 

On the right-hand Avail are to be seen four 
Jersey creamers Avith AA^hich is made the 
“ Devonshire ” cream for Avinter use. In 
addition to the “ Devonshire,” butter and 
cream cheese are made here in sufficient 
quantities for the use of the Royal Family, 
whether residing at Sandringham or Alarl- 
borough House. To the latter the dairy 
produce is regularly forwarded by an after¬ 
noon train in special receptacles duly marked 
with the Prince’s crest. 

The dairy in fonner days Avas frequently 
visited by PI.M. the Queen, Avho, in comparing 
it Avith her OAvn magnificent dairy at Windsor, 
Avhich was designed by the late Prince 
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Consort, has always remarked on the com¬ 
pleteness of its arrangements and manage¬ 
ment. 

The dairy herd consists of some tvA'elve cows 
of the Prince’s OAvn breeding. Needless to 
say, they are models of their species. They 
are accommodated, Avhen not out at pasture, in 
the very completely filled range of coAv-houses 
Avhich surrounds a square courtyard in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the dairy. Here 
one may usually see in addition one or tAvo 
fine specimens of bulls, and also, in the 
proper season, some lovely calves, Avhich 
delight to frisk about in the knee-deep straAV 
Avith which the courtyard is bestrewn. 

Last of all, if furnished Avith the proper 
credentials, one may see the sanctum sanctorum 
of the dairy; this is the Princess’s OAvn tea¬ 
room. It is a small sunny room of about 
sixteen feet square, Avith a large bay Avindow 
overlooking a pretty little garden. The floor 
is covered with a plain felt carpet of a dull 
bluish colour, on which are strewn some of 
the Prince’s Indian trophies in the shape of 
tiger, leopard, 'and other skins. The Avails 
are divided into panels by black-edged 
mouldings of unpolished oak, the interior of 
each panel being painted Avith blue-green 
flatted paint to match the floor. This forms 
a perfect background for the specimens of china 
Avith Avhich the walls are almost 
covered. Apropos of this china, 
it may be mentioned that it nearly 
all consists of presents from personal 
friends of the Princess, and also that 
the greater number of the pieces 
AA^ere painted for the purpose by some 
of the greatest ladies in England. 

One particularly notices, at the 
top of the low dado surrounding 
the room, a row of china tiles framed 
in oak, Avith some capital reproduc¬ 
tions from Caldecott, Kate Green- 
aA\’’ay and others, each tile being 
painted and presented by a different 
lady. A circular china plaque, 

Avith a portrait of the Princess as 
Queen Elizabeth hangs above one 
of the doors, and is faced by one 
of the Prince as Henry VIII. over 
the other entrance. These same 
oaken doors, Avith their handsome 
old wrought-iron hinges and fittings 
must also be noticed for their beau¬ 
tiful panels made of slate and covered 
Avith designs of Cupids sporting 
amid floAvers, Avhich were painted and pre¬ 
sented by the Duchess of Devonshire. The 
plain white marble chimney-piece, draped with 
olive velvet, is surmounted by a mirror in a 
massive ebony frame, which is surrounded by 
some very rich blue plates and vases. The 
centre of the mantel-shelf is ap- 
]:)ropriately occupied by a bust of 
H.M. the Queen. Any artificial 
light required in the tea-room is 
supplied by candles only, in con¬ 
nection with which Ave notice 
the handsome brass candelabrum, 
brought by the Princess from 
Denmark, Avhich hangs from the 
ceiling. 

The furniture of the pretty little 
room is of the plainest. It is 
framed in light oak, and is covered 
in a small pattern damask. Here 
and there in the room and the 
adjoining comdor are some small 
cabinets containing veiy fine speci¬ 
mens of old and modern china: 
.ScATes, Worcester, Chelsea, and 
Derby, Avith many others, being 
represented. 

In one comer cabinet stands 
a quaint old tea serAuce, the 
cups being made Avithout handles. 
This is Avatched over by a most 


eccentric - looking coav, Avhich has flowers 
painted all over her body. On a small Avhat- 
not is the afternoon tea-service presented by 
the Queen, a fine specimen of modern work, 
printed with orchids enclosing vieAvs of 
Balmoral and Windsor. 

The large round table is covered by a piece 
of Indian embroideiy, and bears yet more 
china, an album of dried New Zealand ferns, 
and another of orchids. The ebony-framed 
screen, Avhich encloses the table Avas another 
present, and is painted Avith a design of 
birds and floAvers. The curtains and hang¬ 
ings of the room are of similar material to 
that with Avhich the furniture is covered. 
A cuckoo clock hangs by the side of the 
fireplace. 

A narrow corridor leads from the tea-room 
to the garden, and its entrance is knoAvn as 
the Princess’s door. This comdor has for 
ornament some fine Indian blue-and-Avhite 
china, and some old Chinese vases. The 
rustic seats under the verandah front of the 
dairy are the favourite resting-places of the 
Princess and her daughters in the summer 
Aveather. 

The tea-room and the dairy are in constant 
use Avhen the family are in residence at 
Sandringham. About four o’clock (all Sand¬ 
ringham clocks are kept thirty minutes in 
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advance of London time the Princess and her 
guests make their Avay on foot or by pony 
carriage usually along the pleasant road 
through the fruit gardens to the rendezvous. 
Should the Prince arrive before the Prin¬ 
cess, he invariably aAvaits her arrival before 
entering. 

Of AA’hatever number the party may be com¬ 
posed the services of one attendant (a footman) 
only are utilised. 

Fruit having been sent from the neighbouring 
garden, tea is served at half-past five o’clock, 
tlie party rarely separating until it is time to 
dress for dinner at seven-thirty. But not to 
Royalty and its guests alone go all the niceties 
produced at the dairy. When one hears that 
some hundreds of persons are employed on 
the estate, that there are Avorkmen’s clubs, 
schools, almshouses, and cottage hospitals, all 
erected and cared for by the Royal owneis, 
that there are no unemployed, Avork being 
found for everyone, that the fortnightly bill 
for wages alone is some six hundred pounds, 
it is easy to see that in a colony of this size 
there must ahvays be a proportion of ailing 
and delicate. And Avith such a Princess as 
ours, having the able assistance of IMiss 
Knollys and Sir Dighton Probyn, it is equally 
certain that no call is neglected and no Avant 
left unsatisfied. 

Ernest M. Jessop. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SHARP ring 
at the door¬ 
bell made 
Mrs. Dun¬ 
can start 
from he r 
seat, with 
the exclamation, “ I 
really believe I was 
nodding!” Slipping 
out of the room she 
said in a whisper to 
the maid who passed 
on her way to the 
hall door, ‘^The 
doctor is out if it is 
anyone to see him, 
Janet, and Mr. Mag¬ 
nus will not be in for 
half an hour yet; ” 
then quietly and quickly 
returned to her seat by 
the fire, and picked up 
her knitting, over which 
she had so nearly dozed 
off to sleep. 

A cheery voice asking 
Duncan was at home made her look 


up with a pleased smile of expectation on her 
sweet face, and in another moment the door 
0})ened to admit a silver-haired old gentleman, 
with kindly blue eyes and a most benevolent 
expression. 

“Mr. Mellis ! ” announced Janet, and with¬ 
drew. 

“ How good of you to come and see me, 
dear friend I ” exclaimed Mrs. Duncan, as she 
shook hands with her visitor; “ and on such a 
day too 1 I declare it makes me shiver to look 
out of the window even.” 

“ T suppose that is why you draw your 
curtains so early, then,” replied the Rector 
of St. Jude’s, as he settled himself in the 
comfortable chair his hostess pushed towards 
him. “ Well, I must say you look cosy 
enough in here,” surveying the pretty lamp-lit 
room with its ‘ homey ’ look (if I may coin a 
word). 

It was a most inviting room, pretty enough 
for anything, yet totally devoid of that stilf 
starchy look one so often sees in drawing¬ 
rooms which are scrupulously kept spotless, 
but not used. 

Now Mrs. Duncan’s drawing-room was in 
daily use, and perhaps that was one reason 
why it always looked so comfortable. Her 
husband and big son Magnus, both doctors 
and now partners, used to say they found it 
more refreshing than anything after a long 
hard round of visits to drop into, a chair 
beside “little mother” in the drawing-room, 
and just listen to the click of herknitting-needles 
as she chatted away until tea was brought 
in. And no tea. Dr. Duncan was wont to 
declare, ever tasted half so good as that 
brewed by his wife’s fair hands, for Mrs. 
Duncan would always have a small copper 
kettle brought in, so that she could make the 
tea herself. 

I do not believe there is one man in a 
thousand who does not like the sight of a 
kettle steaming and hissing merrily on the fire, 
but whether this had anything to do with the 
flavour of the tea or not I leave my readers to 
decide for themselves. 

“A charming picture,” was Mr. Mellis’s 
thought, as his gaze fell upon the pale-tinted 
walls with their choice engravings, the over¬ 
mantel with its old china, the soft-hued 
furniture and draperies lit up by a pink-shaded 
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Standard lamp, and finally upon the little 
slight fair woman who rose to ring the bell 
for tea. 

“ And how are my medical friends ? ” asked 
Mr. Mellis. 

“Veiy well, I am glad to say,” responded 
IMrs. Duncan, while a tender smile played 
round her lips. It was easy to see what a 
wealth of love was centred in the absent 
husband and son. 

“It is not every household that can boast 
of two doctors,” went on Mr. Mellis, smiling. 
“ You ought to be doubly secure against 
illness.” 

“ And yet the skill of all the medical men 
in the world could not save my Muriel for 
me,” sighed Mrs. Duncan ; and her eyes grew 
dim as she thought of the dear sixteen-year- 
old daughter ^vbo had been laid to rest in the 
lovely “ God’s Acre ” a few miles outside the 
great city, just two years before. 

“No, true. I forgot for the moment,” 
observed the Rector sympathetically, and a 
short pause ensued, which w'as broken by the 
entrance of Janet with the tea-things. 

Outside the rain fell heavily in the dirty 
streets, Mdiich were, however, brilliantly 
lighted, for if there was one thing above 
another on which the great city of Manning- 
ham prided itself, and justly, it was upon its 
lighting arrangements in general. 

Inside comfort reigned, but not even the 
shutters and closely-drawn curtains and the 
fact that Dr. Duncan’s house stood some yards 
back from the road could altogether drown 
the noise of the traffic in the street without, 
which was one of the principal thoroughfares 
of the city. As she handed him his tea, Mr. 
Mellis suddenly remembered what had been 
his special reason for calling on Mrs. Duncan 
that Friday afternoon. 

“By the way,” he began, “I hope I shall 
see you at church on Sunday evening. I know 
the damp weather prevents your attendance 
at times, but come if you possibly can.” 

“ So far as I know,” answered Mrs. 
Duncan brightly, “I shall be there. But why 
specially next Suiulay ? Is there anything 
out of the common going to take place ? ” 

“ Only this,” replied the Rector, stirring 
his tea, “ that a newly-come member of our 
congregation has promised to sing for us. 
She, for it is a lady, is a professional vocalist, 
and when I called on her mother some weeks 
ago. Miss Heritage told me that if ever she 
could help me by singing in the church at any 
time, she would most gladly do so. I thought 
it so kind of her, for indeed I should not have 
liked to ask such a thing. It seems like 
imposing on people’s good nature.” 

“ I agree with you there, Mr. Mellis, and it 
was a graceful thing in this lady to place 
herself at your disposal. What did you say 
her name was ? ” 

“ Heritage—Marielle Heritage.” 

“What a pretty name!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Duncan. 

“ Yes, and a pretty girl too, you will say 
when you see her,” added the Rector. 

“ Hallo, little mother, and who is this pretty 
girl you are discussing.?” said someone who 
liad quietly entered the room. 

“ Dear me, Magnus, what a start you gave 
me! ” said his mother, stooping to pick up a 
tea-spoon which, in her fright, she had let 
fidl. 

“ Here, let me do that for you, dear. 
There it is. How d’ye do, Mr. JMellis ? Wet 
day, isn’t it.? ” 

Magnus shook hands with the old man, then 
turning to his mother, gave her a bear-like 
hug and hearty kiss, making her face flush 


with pleasure and her sweet eyes shine brighter 
than ever as she surveyed the tall, handsome 
figure of her son. Clean-shaven, with crisp, 
curly, dark hair, cut very short, and with 
steady deep blue eyes, Magnus Duncan, 
though not exactly good-looking, had a face 
that inspired confidence at once. lie was 
more like his father than his mother, yet he had 
the latter’s sweet expression and smile, which 
lit up his otherwise rather sombie features, 
giving a rare charm to his clever face. 

“Now for some tea, little mother, please, 
and then tell me what all the talk was about 
A\hen I came in and interrupted you.” 

Just then entered Dr. Duncan, senior, and 
it was some few minutes before hlagnus 
gained the desired information. 

“ Oh ! I see. How nice of her ! And 
what is she going to sing ? ” asked IMagnus, 
who was passionately fond of music. 

“ I really did not ask her. She said she 
would sing some solo in place of the anthem, 
and I left it to her to choose what, and to 
arrange for a rehearsal with the organist,” 
icjflied Mr. Mellis. 

“Oh! well, we’ll go, won’t we, dad.?” 
said Magnus, turning to his father. 

“Yes, my boy, if only we are not called ofl 
to see a patient, which is our usual luck if 
ever we specially want to go anywhere,” 
laughed Dr. Duncan. 

“ Before I take my leave,” said Mr. Iriellis, 
rising and addressing his hostess, “ I want to 
say that it would be a kindness if you would 
call upon the Heritages. They have not been 
long in this neighbourhood, and are rather 
lonely. Theii' old friends live a good way off, 
and they themselves used to have a big place 
out near Huntsford; but six months ago j\Ir. 
Heritage died suddenly, a great deal poorer 
than was anticipated; in fact, it became 
evident that he had been living beyond his 
income for some years past, so that instead of 
being well off, his widow and daughter have 
only a tiny income on which to subsist. So 
Miss Marielle Heritage decided to make a 
jiractical use of the fine vocal training she had 
received. She has already appeared at the 
‘ Thursday Classical Concerts,’ and her 
appearance was followed, fortunately, by a 
fair number of pupils. She meets them at 
Forman’s, she tells me ” (naming a large 
music-shop in the city), “ and it is in order to 
be handy for the trams to town that they 
have taken up their abode in York Road. 
Number twenty-seven is the house. There 
now, I really must go ! ” wound up the Rector, 
and a few minutes later the hall door closed 
behind his retreating footsteps. 

When all the paraphernalia of afternoon 
lea had been removed, Magnus recounted to 
his mother any little incidents in the day’s 
work which he thought would interest her. 
Dr. Duncan, senior, had been called away into 
the surgery to see an old friend and patient, 
so mother and son Avere alone. 

Time passed quickly away, and it was a 
surprise to both when the clock chimed the 
half-hour after six. Mrs. Duncan bustled 
away to change her toilet, leaving Magnus 
still lying back in his easy-chair, gazing into 
the fire with his hands clasped behind his 
head. 

The subject of his meditations might ha'^T? 
been guessed from the following words, had 
anyone been there to hear them. 

“ Marielle Heritage ! What a juettv- 
name ! ” said he softly to himself. Then 
rousing himself with an im])atient shake, he 
rose out of his chair, and in his turn went 
upstairs to get ready for dinner. 

{To he continued,) 
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PART III. 

F making many 
books 
^ there is 
no end,” 
said the 
Sage 
of old. 
W h a t 
would he 
say could 
he re-visit 
the world 
at the present moment } 
The very multitude of 
aids to self-culture is, as 
Frederick Harrison re¬ 
marks, a serious drawback in 
the way of those who attempt 
it. Books may be cheap, free 
libraries may abound, but where 
shall the eager student begin ? 
On every hand voices call to 
her, urgently claiming attention, 
until at last, distracted by the 
various appeals, she is fain to 
cover her ears with her hands 
and remain deaf to all alike. 
Or to change the figure, those 
who wish to tread the path of 
self-culture are like wanderers 
K in some vast unknown forest. 
^ Paths cross and re-cross one 

I another in every direction, and 

' industry in plodding forward is 
vain without a guiding clue or sign. 

It is true that a girl who has free access to 
a good library, a love of books, and ample 
leisure, will not in all probability go very far 
wrong. When a lad. Dr. Johnson imagined 
that his brother had hidden some apples behind 
a large folio upon an upper shelf in his father’s 
shop. He climbed up to search for them; 
there were no apples, but the large folio 
proved to be Petrarch. ITe sat down with 
avidity and there and then read a great part 
of the book. During two years which he 
spent at home he read and read as the fancy 
prompted him, and when he went to Oxford 
Dr. Adams, a great authority, told him he 
was the best qualified student who had ever 
come there. 

Perhaps this experience is what prompted 
Dr. Johnson’s dictum, “Read anything for 
five hours a day, and you will soon be 
learned.” 

The great majority, however, of the girls 
who scan this page have not “five hours a 
day” to spend in pasturing among books, and 
need advice how to parcel out the very 
limited leisure they possess to the best 
possible advantage. 

How shall they read ? This is to the full 
as important a question as the one which 
follows—What shall they read ? 

To begin with; they should husband the 
precious moments for reading. You daughters 
in leisurely homes who are conscious now and 
then of a vague desire for more mental 
resources—moments are not precious ! 
You pass your days from morning to night in 
doing “ nothing particular.” Are you making 
the best use of your time in this respect ? 
How many hours a week do you spend in 
reading—that is, of reading what is not 
entirely ephemeral ? Are you not content to 

take as read” the great mass of English 
literature ? And yet, do you know how far 
you have it in your own power to add to the 
delight and Avorth of life ? 

The days of many girls at home niust 
needs be desultoiy—a little practising, a little 


housekeeping, a little bicycling, a little visiting 
and seeing visitors, a little shopping and 
attention to dress—and the evening comes, 
and not a page has been read or a new idea 
gained. An infinity of trifles makes up the 
day’s routine—the girl is always busy, and yet 
at the close of the week she seems to have 
accomplished nothing. 

To such a girl we may commend the advice 
of Matthew Arnold, quoted in our last paper, 
to make a space for reading, and keep to it, 
in spite of all interruptions. But to the 
larger class who crave for self-culture and 
have only a little leisure, we would say Avith 
deep sympathy—make the most of what you 
have. On your Avay to and from your daily 
work, in odd moments of freedom, you Avill 
find it a delightful rest and refreshment to 
turn to some favourite volume. It is a truism, 
but is by no means thoroughly understood 
even yet, that a startling amount can be 
accomplished in odds and ends of time. One 
of the best read men Ave knoAV is^ a busy 
laAvyer. From morning to night he is at his 
office; in the evening he is often engaged in 
philanthropic Avork; but he ahvays carries a 
small volume about Avith him and has learnt 
to make the most of odd moments. That is 
the Avay to become a great reader. The Avi.sh 
to read is the one necessary element in the 
matter; then the habit grows with exercise. 

People generally do manage to obtain 
that on Avhich they set their heart of hearts. 
The Avriter has observed that, hoAvever poor 
her young friends may profess themselves to 
be, they never seem debarred by straitness of 
cash from acquiring a bicycle ; hoAvever poor 
and abject a man may be, he never seems too 
poor to become tipsy, if he is so inclined ; and 
feAv people AA^ho Avish to read will be too poor 
in time or cash to indulge the taste. 

The biographies of great men are full of 
Avhat can be accomplished by treasuring spare 
moments. Dr. Mason Good, a doctor in full 
practice, translated Lucretius Avhile driving 
in his carriage through the streets of London. 
Dr. Erasmus Darwin composed all his Avorks 
in the same Avay in the country, Avriting down 
his thoughts on little scraps of paper. Kirke 
White learned Greek Avhile walking to and 
from a laAvyer’s office. Elihu Burritt, who 
Avas a Avell-knoAvn character in his day and 
lived as United States Consul for twenty-tAvo 
years in Birmingham, was only a blacksmith 
to begin Avith. While Avorking at his forge 
he mastered some eighteen ancient and modern 
languages and tAventy-two European dialects. 
Afterwards he made translations from the 
Icelandic, Arabic and HebreAV. 

“ All that I have accomplished, or expect, 
or hope to accomplish,” he said, “has been, 
and Avill be, by that plodding, patient, perse¬ 
vering process of accretion Avhich builds the 
ant-heap—particle by particle, thought by 
thought, fact by fact. And if ever I Avas 
actuated by ambition, its highest and warmest 
aspiration reached no further than the hope 
to set before the young men of my country 
an example in employing those invaluable 
fragments of time called ‘ odd moments.’ ” 

Are not these, and many other such 
examples, Avritten in the pages of “ Smiles ” ? 
Rather startling and dismaying to the ordinary 
reader, Ave may confess them to be ! Nor do 
we suppose that any of our girl readers Avill 
emulate them. We simply quote them to 
show that “ lack of time ” need not be a valid 
reason, with the majority of busy people, 
against self-culture. 

To those who have leisure, the practice of 
occasionally Avriting a short synopsis of a 
book they have read is to be very strongly 
recommended. This helps to fix the contents 


on the memory; and if there is anything 
difficult to understand, the reader AviU see 
Avhether she has clearly grasped it or not Avhen 
she comes to explain it to herself in black and 
Avhite. 

It is also of the very greatest importance in 
reading not to pass by Avords and allusions 
Avithout understanding them. There are many 
correspondents of The Girl’s Own Paper, 
Avho, for example, in reading Tennyson, cannot 
rest Avithout knowing who is meant by— 

“A daughter of the gods, divinely tall. 
And most divinely fair,” 
or by— 

“Him Avho sings 

To one clear harp in divers tones.” 

(And we are always glad to see questions 
of that nature sent to the correspondence 
column, because it shows a literary interest 
is alive.) This sort of allusion is a difficult 
one to understand without a liberal education ; 
but of course there are many others which can 
be explained by consulting books of reference, 
classical or biographical dictionaries, or by 
asking questions. It is a great blessing not 
to be too proud to confess ignorance. No one 
despises the inquirer; but shallow pretence is 
very apt to be found out. 

A book of traA^els, for instance, should never 
be read Avithout the map of the country near 
at hand for reference ; or such a work as a 
translation of the “ Odyssey ” A\dthout a classical 
dictionary. In short, reading should be 
intelligent, not merely formal. 

People differ very much as to the speed at 
Avhich they can read. Some Avill grasp the 
Avhole meaning of a page at a glance; others 
toil through it sentence by sentence. No rule 
can be laid down. Only it nvay be said that 
the modern habit among Avell-to-do young 
people AATth plenty of books, of skimming 
through a volume in an hour or two and never 
looking at it again, is not to be commended. 
Hoav often one is met by the reply, on offering 
a book to occupy vacant hours, “ Oh, I’a'c 
read that! ” And, hoAv^ever delightful or 
charming the book may be, the very fact of 
having read it is an effectual deterrent from 
opening its pages any more. 

A generation or two ago, when books for 
young people Avere very feAv, they were read 
and re-reacl Avith an avidity that Avould astonish 
a modern reader. 

“ If a book be Avorth reading once,” says 
Emerson, “it is worth reading tAvice; and if 
it stands a second reading, it may stand a 
third.” 

Ruskin puts it more strongly. “No book 
is Avorth anything until it has been read and 
re-read and loved and loved again; and 
marked, so that you can refer to the passages 
you AA^ant in it, as a soldier can seize the 
Aveapons he needs in an armoury, or a house- 
Avife bring the spice she needs from her 
store.” 

There are two ways in Avhich self-culture by 
the aid of reading may be sought—^by taking 
books and by taking subjects. Some deem it 
best to read “the best books” or the best 
authors straight away; and as we Aviite these 
pages the eager application by the public for 
the “ Hundred Best Books ” (so-called) is 
significant. The other method is, to read by 
subjects—to take up, for example, some one 
period of the Aimrld’s history, and see Avhnt 
different writers have said or thought about it. 
The latter method may be very good, but 
implies a great deal of time, and access to a 
great many books. 

What of attending lectures as a means of 
culture ? There are feAV tOAvns at the present 
day AAffiere there are not facilities for the 
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would-be student to avail herself of “ a 
course” on some subject or another, even if 
there is not “ a centre.” 

j\luch scorn has been lavished on the 
“University Extension” movement, and we 
are told of the working man who inquires, 
“Which d’yer like best, ’Omer or Hossian ? 
Hossian’s my man; ’e knows a deal about 
natur’, does Hossian.” 

It requires strong faith to believe in that 
working man. The whole question of the 
advantages of the movement, and the appro¬ 
priateness, or absurdity, of its title, cannot of 
course be examined here. But if any girl 
reader has the opportunity of attending a 
series of lectures on some subject in which she 
is, or ought to be, interested, w^e may offer her 
a few hints. 

Go by all means; but do not sit in the 
lecture hall week by week, and expect the 
words of the speaker to do everything that is 
needful. Study the books he recommends to 
you diligently and conscientiously. Do not 


be so much occupied in trying to scribble 
down what he says verbatim, in your note¬ 
book that you are left far behind in hopeless 
bewilderment at an early stage of the pro¬ 
ceedings; but listen attentively, and above 
all do the paper work set every weeh. When 
you have accomplished this much, do not be 
deterred by the alarms of wounded vanity from 
going in for the examination at the close of 
the course. You need not, and will not if yoii 
are sensible, suppose that you have received 
in any sense a university education; but you 
will, especially if the lecturer be one of the 
noted men we could name, have acquired a 
distinct addition to your mental store of 
wealth; and this is no slight advantage, for it 
may urge you to go on and on acquiring more 
and more. 

“ ’Tis the taught already that profits by 
teaching,” 

as Browning says. 

The “ University Extension” movement has 


been touched upon because these lectures 
seem to appeal specially to girls who wish 
somehow or other to “ take themselves in 
hand.” But, after all, the main instrument 
of self-culture must be reading, and, before 
turning to the question of what books shall be 
chosen, we may repeat Carlyle’s words— 
“Learn to be good readers—which is per¬ 
haps a more difficult thing than you imagine. 
Learn to be discriminative in your reading ; to 
read faithfully, and with your best attention, 
all kinds of things which you have a real 
interest in—a real, not an imaginary—and 
which you find to be really fit for what you 
are engaged in. The most unhappy of all 
men is the man who cannot tell what he is 
going to do, who has got no work cut out for 
him in the world, and does not go into it. In 
work is the grand cure of all the maladies and 
miseries that ever beset mankind—honest work 
which you intend getting done.” 

Lily Watson. 

{To be continued.) 


LETTERS FROM A LAWYER. 


PART V. 

The Temple. 

:My DEAR Dorothy,—I am sorry that you 
should have had so much trouble about your 
luggage; it must be veiy annoying to be 
deprived of one’s things, quite apart from all 
consideration of their value, and I can quite 
appreciate the amount of trouble and incon¬ 
venience, to say nothing of expense, which 
you have been put to by the loss of your 
portmanteau. 

I am happy to say, however, that I can give 
you a certain amount of comfort. The Company 
are clearly liable and will have to compensate 
you for its loss. 

If you leave your luggage at a railway 
station, on the platform or in a waiting-room, 
telling a porter to keep an eye on it, and your 
luggage is lost or stolen, the Company will not 
be liable for its loss, because it is not part of 
a porter’s duties to act as a quasi-policeman 
or detective, and moreover the Company 
provide a place where such luggage can be left 
with safety, viz., the cloak-room. But your 
case is quite different, you gave your port¬ 
manteau into the Company’s charge at 
Brighton, to deliver to you in London, and 
the Company became responsible for its safe 
delivery to you the moment it was given into 
their possession. 

I will give a categorical reply to your 
queries. 

1. If the box is lost, you can claim compen¬ 
sation for the value of the box and its contents. 

2. If the box is not lost and is restored to 


you, you can still claim compensation for the 
expense you have incurred in buying new 
clothes, etc. 

3. In either case you can claim damages for 
the trouble and annoyance caused by the 
Company’s detaining your portmanteau for 
nearly three months. 

4. As the matter arose between Brighton 
and London, you could enter the action at 
either place; you will, of course, enter it in 
London. 

5. If Gerald can give any information, he 
will have to appear as witness, in which case 
he will get his expenses as a witness, but he 
cannot claim compensation because he happens 
to be away at work in the country, and it may 
be inconvenient for him to come up to town. 

6. Yes, you will have to appear as plaintiff, 
to give evidence of the value of the portman¬ 
teau and its contents, and also of the date and 
other particulars of its being given into the 
charge of the Company. 

Lastly, I do not suppose the Company will 
pay much attention to any letters which you 
or Gerald may write on the subject, but a 
letter from a lawyer will probably bring them 
to the point, and so you had better “ screw up 
your courage to the sticking point,” and 
consult a respectable lawyer. 

I may tell you that if your box was stolen 
and the railway company get hold of the thief, 
you will not be obliged to prosecute him—the 
Company will do that for you—but you will 
have to appear as a witness. 

I think the cabman was quite within his 


rights in claiming twopence for the bag which 
was placed upon the footboard of the hansom. 
The Act says “ outside,” and the footboard of 
the hansom is just as much the “ outside ” as 
the roof of the cab. I am aware that a 
metropolitan magistrate decided quite the 
contrary way the other day, and dismissed the 
claim of a cabman, who sought to charge a 
lady twopence for a bag which was carried on 
the footboard, but I confess I read the report 
of the magistrate’s decision with considerable 
surprise and it does not make me alter my 
opinion ; the magistrate was wrong, and the 
cabman was entitled to his twopence. 

It is not necessary for Gerald to take out a 
gun licence because he has come into the 
possession of a gun left him by his uncle ; the 
mere fact of having a gun does not make it 
imperative for its owner to have a gun licence. 
It differs in this respect from the licence for 
armorial bearings ; but if he wishes to use the 
gun, he must take out a licence to carry one, 
and if he intends to shoot game with it, then 
he must take out a licence to kill game. 

It really comes to this, unless a man has 
opportunities for a good deal of shooting, it is 
not worth his while to take out these licences 
which are fairly expensive. 

I have a gun, but I have never yet taken out 
a licence to carry it, because I don’t carry it, 
I keep it at home initscase. One of these days 
when I have a “ shoot ” of my own, I shall take 
out the necessary licences and advise Gerald to 
do the same. Your affectionate cousin. 

Bob Briefless. 


The jNIaster of All. 

There is a pithy epigram in the Greek 
Anthology on a statue of Cupid; its trans¬ 
lation is to this effect— 

“ Whoe’er thou art, thy master see— 

He was, or is, or is to be.” 

Life is a Mystery. —Life is indeed a 
mystery, but it was God who gave it, in a 
world wrapped round with sweet air, and 
Imthed in sunshine, and abounding with 
interest, and a ray of eternal light falls upon 
it even here, and that light shall wholly 
transfigure it beyond the grave. 


VARIETIES. 

The ways of Providence. 

“ Providence for us, high, infinite, 
ISIakes our necessities its watchful task. 
Hearkens to all our prayers, helps all our 
wants. 

And e’en, if it denies what seems our 
right. 

Either denies because ’twould have us ask. 
Or seems but to deny, and in denying 
grants .”—Leigh Hunt. 

Qualified Praise. —The meanest kind of 
praise is that which first speaks well of a girl 
and then qualifies it with a “ but.” 


Mottoes for Clocks. 

Time trieth truth. 

Time and tide wait for no man. 

Time conquers all and we must time obey. 

Sleeping or waking time passes with all. 

We take no note of time but from its loss. 

A Wise Girl.— To communicate her 
knowledge is a duty with a wise girl; to learn 
from others is her highest gratification. 

Sobriety. —Modesty and humility are the 
sobriety of the mind : temperance and chastity 
are the sobriety of the body. 
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HERB-PATIENCE. 


]’.Y NORA HOPPER. 


“ Hcrb-paticiire grows not in all men’s -Danish Proverb. 



LA.S, that sweet herb-patience grows 
No more in every garden-close ! 

We set the rose and gather rue, 

And for each weed we sow grows two. 
JJut though we seek with eager pain, 
We find not under sun or rain 
Herb-patience ! 

We do not know what tint or weed 
Herb-patience weareth, nor indeed 
If green her leaves, or gold, or grey. 
Can any cunning gardener say. 

She grew in Eden garden : Eve 
That sowed her, stole, we lialf believe, 
Herb-patience. 

Herb-patience, does your blossom grow 
From grass that Adam lies below ? 

Or do you open flower and leaf 
In the walled garden of grey grief? 

Or seeking, will you not be found 
In any earthly garden-ground. 

And only in the fields of heaven 
To seeking hands there shall be given 
Herb-patience ? 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND THE ‘‘BIKE.” 

By “MEDICUS” (Dr. GORDON STAHLE.S, R.N.). 


If the hints on cycling which follow are 
worth anything, it is because they are written 
hy a man who has been a devotee to the 
wheel for more years than he cares to think 
about, and Avho has studied anatomy, physio¬ 
logy, and medicine. That is all I lay claim to, 
for of course a mere man is nobody nowadays. 
I'he ladies are cropping up and coming to the 
front every day, and doing something fresh and 
startling, so that we poor little chaps of men- 
jieople have to lake a back seat, or about three 
inches each of the outside of a front one—by 
]iermission only. 

Well, in this paper I believe that some use¬ 
ful hints may be found. Not on the bicycle 
itself—O, no, I wouldn’t dare to lecture a lady 
on that subject, for although I have ridden for 
twenty years and over on all sorts of machines, 
my youngest lassie Ida thinks she knows a 
good deal more than her daddy. Heigho! 
])erhaps she does. But I’ll tell you what I 
have done, girls, which I am sure you haven’t. 
I have studied cycling from a health point of 
view, and I am going to impart a little of the 
knowledge I have gained to you, in the hope 
tliat it may be of use in the coming cycling 
.season. 

Well, now winter is passed, at all events, 
and although the roads may not have dried U]-) 
cveiy’where, they soon will, so it is time for you 
to see to your cycle. I don’t suppose, however, 
that in the end of autumn you rolled it up in 
cotton wool and stowed it away in a drawer or 
in the wardrobe. It is so hard to give up 
cycling even for a few months and be reduced 
to walking again. If one is going anywhere, 
even if only a distance of two miles, it seems 
such a long way to walk ; the trees won’t meet 
you fast enough, and the silly sticky road seems 
bent upon stopping your progress, and you are 
certain you shall feel tenibly tired and absurdly 
stupid, when you do reach your destination. 
But mount your dear little wheel, and, hey, 
presto ! you are there. 


Yes, indeed, the cycle is a glorious institu¬ 
tion, and we may thank, not only the man who 
invented it, but the men who are constantly 
improving it. I daresay that, in one form or 
another, it is as old as the Highland hills, 
though I never read anywhere that Adam went 
out for an airing on one. But I’ll warrant 
that if he rode one she wasn’t going to he a 
long Avay behind him. If he was going to he 
the peacock, she w'ould be the peahen. For 
Eve was a woman, you know. 

Somewhere in the haystack of my library I 
have an old book in which two exquisites, 
dandies or “mashers” (horrid word!) are 
depicted riding a bicycle of a bygone age. 
How gay they look in their long-tailed coats, 
knee-breeches, and faces beaming with smiles 
beneath their broad silken hats! And they 
wear their beards and moustachios in precisely 
the same style as that which seems now 
becoming fashionable, that is, nowhere at all. 
But their bicycle ? YTiy, a boneshaker much 
the same shape as ours, that is, it went with 
one wheel in front and had another coming up 
behind, the saddle in the centre, and no gear 
or machinery of any kind bar a rudder. Their 
lordships’ legs are on the ground. They just 
give a kick first to one side and then to the 
other and off they go. Cycles have improved 
since then. 

But regarding your own particular bike, 
unless it is especially good, send it to be over¬ 
hauled. Ask the man what it will cost, else— 
well, he won’t cheat himself, anyhow. But it 
is better to start your season with a neat turn¬ 
out, and -when you get it home do please take 
care of it. A new bicycle is as handsome and 
pretty as a new binnacle, but both need atten¬ 
tion, which the binnacle always gets, the poor 
bike all too seldom. 

Last summer two “ G. O. P.” girls vi.sited 
my caravan, and one asked if I could tell her 
fortune. 

“With pleasure,” I said. 


I examined the lines on her lily hand, and 
gave her a fortune that I thought was sure to 
please her, even throwing in the tall dark 
woman that was to cause some little trouble, 
all in true gipsy fasliion. 

“Now,” she said, “can you tell Letty’s 
character and mine ? ” 

“I have invented a new" science,” I replied, 
“and I call it ‘Bikeology.’ Show^ me your 
bike and I’ll read you your character.” 

But it was a dusty day and neither she nor 
Letty w^ould. 

Wpio Should Ride the Bicycle ? 

Well, there is a lady up north ninety years 
old wdio rides nimbly enough, and plenty of 
girls of nine ride. But only yesterday I saw' a 
little tot of not over five mounted on a minia¬ 
ture machine. It is all dowmliill with the old 
lady, but to let a mere infant ride is the greatest 
of cruelty. It may bandy her legs and deform 
her in w'aysw'orse than that. Really, no child 
should be allowed to mount till eight or ten. 

All else w’ho are in fairly good form may 
ride—nay, but ought to ride. I’d like the 
whole of Great Britain on w'heels, and a 
beautiful cinder path to stretch all the way 
’tw'ixt London and Edinburgh. Ten miles 
might be laid down first on trial, and no doubt 
it would pay. No racing should be allow'cd 
on this splendid road of mine; the pace 
should be regulated; a.fee charged, and cosy 
little inns erected here and there along the 
course where one could dismount for light 
refreshment; but—I fear the world is hardly 
old enough yet for such a dream. “ The 
Anglo-Caledonian Cinder Course Company.” 
It sounds well, doesn’t it ? 

Remediable Ailments. 

The ailments wEich judicious cycling can 
either banish entirely or assist in curing arc 
many and varied. I wish to head the list wnth 
chronic rheumatism, because but for the cycle 
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I should not be writing in my wigwam at this 
moment, nor able to get up at five on a dark 
snowy winter’s morning and plunge into the 
coldest of baths. In the preface to one of my 
books on the wheel, I mention that, “ after 
nine years of hard sea-service in the Royal 
Navy, including months in an Indian hospital 
suffering from acute rheumatism, I was a 
second time struck down with the disease in a 
chronic form, and left Haslar (invalided on 
half-pay) tottering painfully on a stick.” This 
is only a portion of the truth, for I was 
weak all over. Soon, however, I took to 
gentle exercise on the cycle. In six months I 
was as strong as ever, and have never had a 
return of my old enemy. 

Here is an anecdote which may seem 
astonishing. A man of fifty suffering from 
stiff joints took to our friend the bike. It was 
uphill work. His highest record a day during 
the second year was only seven miles. He 
grew rapidly well now, and in one year 
covered 4,000 miles, and in a single day did 
ho miles. So there is hope for two classes of 
sufferers. 

Nor would age seem to be a drawback, for 
we read of a man of seventy riding nearly 
ninety miles in a day. 

People with delicate chests, if not consump¬ 
tive, are often cured by cycling. My advice is 
first to consult a doctor, or, if not, to begin 
with very, easy records and increase only 
as the strength increases. At the end of six 
months you may be astonished at your strength, 
the ease and freedom with which you can ride, 
walk, and breathe, and at your ability to sleep 
soundly. Yes, as a cure for sleep!ess?iess, 
cycling beats all the medicine in the Avorld, 
because, see, even the safest of sleeping 
draughts only removes a symptom, while riding 
strikes at the very root of the trouble. 

Nervousness soon flies when one begins to 
cycle. In fact, you forget all about it. You 
ride right away from it, and it isn’t fast enough 
to follow you. 

Jncsmia. This is another ailment which 
biking banishes. Of course a pale bloodless 
lassie must take care how she does ride at 
first. She must not attempt to go fast nor to 
go out with any companion who recklessly 
tries to break records. But the fresh air 
purifies and thickens the blood; the riding 
puts every organ of the body into gentle play, 
and in a few months she will be able, in all 
probability, to keep the pace with her 
neighbours. 

In a word, there is no chronic ailment which 
I can remember at present, which cycling 
(always gentle at first) cannot remedy. 

I have said already that the delicate ought 
first to consult the family doctor. If he is a 
cyclist himself he will let you mount. If not. 


THE GIRHS OWN RARER. 

he may advise walking or carnage exercise. 
But who that can ride would care to loll 
lazily in the best carriage ever drawn by 
horses ? 

Opinions of Others. 

Says Abbott Bassett, “ Believe me, ladies, 
if your health and strength leave something to 
be desired, if you feel the need of exercise in 
the fresh air ; if you suffer from that terrible 
seourge which overcomes your sex, sick head¬ 
ache ; if you wish to strengthen yourselves 
morally, and accumulate a store of agreeable 
reminiscences, ride a cycle. Believe me, you 
will never forget it; from henceforth you will 
always be happy. You will laugh, eat, and 
sleep.” [Vide Cycling and Healthy by Dr. 
Jenner of Paris. Translation published by 
Iliffe and Sons.) 

“ When one is in the saddle,” says a Boston 
lady, “ and flying over a good road, one 
experiences what a bird may feel; in fact, the 
weight of the body is so well disposed on the 
machine that it is not felt.” 

Says another lady, “ Four or five years ago 
I was in very delicate health and unable to 
bear the slightest fatigue. Now I do seventy 
miles a day without fatigue.” 

One more quotation. It is from the pen of a 
lady-doctor. “ Cycling is of the highest value 
to women from a health point of view, and is 
suitable for middle-aged persons bordering on 
stoutness and not able to w\alk far. Delicate 
girls also derive great benefit from the 
exercise.” 

These ladies speak from experience and 
quite bear out my own views. 

Torpidity of the liver is all too common, 
even among girls, nowadays. It is charac¬ 
terised by headaches, low spirits, and a dull, 
sleepy feeling, with many more symptoms I 
need not mention, all of which soon disappear 
if a regular course of not too hard cycling be 
adopted. But one must be careful not to give 
in too much to the appetite the bike will 
create, else matters may become worse instead 
of better. 

When the cycle is used as a curative agent, 
it is well to aid the remedy by the judicious 
use of medicines suitable for the complaint. 

Ancemic or bloodless girls, for instance, may 
take tincture of iron, five drops in a wineglass¬ 
ful of water three times a day just after food. 
This is an almost homoeopathic dose ; but it 
can be continued for a month or two, whereas 
larger doses are apt to heat the blood. 
Remember, however, that a drop from a tiny 
bottle is not a full one. About eight or ten 
small drops would not hurt. 

Aperients (Friedrichshall water or Pullna) 
will be needed in cases of threatened obesity. 

In liver trouble these may also be used, and 
a tonic of quassia solution, with ten drops of 


dilute nitro-murietic acid to each dose. This 
is a very excellent tonic, and should be taken 
about ten minutes before meals. 

If a girl has a cough she must not ride too 
hard. .Some chlorodyne lozenges are good 
things to take on the road. 

Hints about Riding. 

Y^ou will soon manage to adjust the saddle 
to a comfortable height. I myself would 
rather have this an inch too high than an inch 
too low. 

From the very commencement cultivate a 
graceful pose. If you have a good bike, there 
is seldom any need to bend over the bar as 
men do. When you come to a hill that is 
difficult to negotiate, jump off and walk. 

Spurting or going at a great pace is not for 
the fair sex. By doing so even once you may 
hurt yourself so that you will repent of it all 
your life. 

If you do not feel over strong, never ride with 
those who are. You cannot keep up at their 
pace without danger, tliough the excitement 
may cause you to try. 

Invalids should not talk much while riding 
with a friend ; talking congests the head and 
undoes all the good the cycling may be doing 
them. 

Girls do not care to enter inns on the road 
even for the questionable refreshment of ginger- 
beer or lemonade, but a glass of water from 
what the poets call a “murmuring rill ” often 
does much good, and a portable paper folding- 
tumbler should be carried if the journey is to 
be of some length. 

A few tiny biscuit-sandwiches, with bo^•ril 
instead of meat, is a splendid pick-me-up. 

Weakly girls perspire a good deal when 
riding, and this may prove a source of great 
danger if they dismount anywhere and stand 
in a draught. On returning, if the under¬ 
clothing be damp, it ought to be changed, and 
it is just then that a cup of good tea or coffee 
proves so refreshing. 

I have nothing to say regarding dress except 
this, that tight lacing is dangerous. Only the 
lightest and easiest of clothing should be 
worn and nothing heavy. 

Wool should always be preferred to cotton. 

On the whole, and from all I have seen, I 
think the rational cycling dress has yet to be 
invented. It might be most graceful and 
becoming, as well as healthy, and I’m sure it 
would save many a life. 

In conclusion, remember that our mutual 
friend the bike may be either a friend or a foe. 
It can kill as well as cure. The evil effects of 
hard riding are seldom felt at the time, but 
they may produce the bicycle heart, to say 
nothing of the bicycle face and a ruined 
complexion. 


Plow much the first the second doth excel, 

The student of the Bible knows full well. 

1. Seek me through desert sands, ’mid treeless 

waste. 

And let the traveller cooling w'ater taste. 

2. For miles when tracked the river’s rippling 

light, [wooded height. 

Through willowy meads, past many a 
Opens this lake’s calm beauty to the sight. 

3. What is this light illuminating night ? 
vSo clear, so perfect, so intense, so white. 

4. Here sit the conquering lords, and here 

receive [relieve; 

Their subjects’ homage or their woes 
And here assemble, for affairs of State, 

The dusky, jewelled chiefs in high debate. 

5. A secret Brotherhood in virtue’s cause. 
Ruled by morality and reason’s law's ; 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC I. 

Yet governments are often most unjust. 
And ours looked on our meetings wdth 
distrust. 

The air w^as full of revolution’s fire. 

Men’s hearts w'ere trembling wfith fore¬ 
bodings dire. 

And, from a terror deep but uuconfessed. 
Our Brotherhood by edict w^as suppressed. 

6. A stormy reign w'as mine ; my father’s hand 
Gathered the strife-rent kingdoms of the land 
And held the reins; these cares devolved 
on me. 

While, in addition, from beyond the sea 
Adventurers came in sw’arms to claim my 
right. 

And many a furious battle did w^e fight. 
Little am I remembered now'! My fame 
(If any) centres in my son’s high name. 


Who, student, w^arrior, legislator, rose 
Supreme o’er native chiefs and foreign foes. 
Peace shed her blessings where his footsteps 
came. 

And still his country cherishes his name. 

7. An old French town, once fortified, whose 

name 

Looks very English, and it sounds the same; 
Before its w^alls in w^ar, so histories tell. 

The w'ealthiest reigning prince in Europe fell. 

8. A soft material, made for w'oman’s use. 
Named from the towm whose looms the w'eb 

produce. 

9. One of three sisters, shedding kindly w'ords 
AVith all the aid that symjDathy affords ; 

In youthful loveliness, their looks benign, 
AVith purest charity and kindness shine. 

XlMENA. 
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ABOUT PEGGY SAVILLE. 


By JESSIE MANSERGH (Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey), Author of “Sisters Three,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


was 

half an 
hour later 
when 
P e g g y 
crept 
along the 
passage, 
and took 
a d V a n - 
tage of a 
quiet mo¬ 
rn ent to 
slip into 
the room 
and seat 
herself in 
a shel¬ 
tered 
corner. 
Quick as 
she was, 
how e ver, 

somebody’s eyes were even quicker, for 
a tall figure stepped before her, and an 
aggrieved voice cried loudly— 

'' Well, I hope you are smart enough 
to satisfy yourself, now that you are 
ready! You have taken long enough, 
I must say. What about that first 
waltz that you promised to have with 
me 1 ” 

Peggy drew in her breath with a gasp 
of dismay. 

''Oh, Rob, I am sorry! I forgot all 
about it. I’ve been so perturbed. 
Something awful has occurred. You 

heard about it of course-” 

“No, I didn’t! What on earth—” 
began the boy anxiously; but so soon 
as he heard the two words “ Rosalind’s 
dress!” he shrugged his shoulders in 
contemptuous indifference. “Oh, that! 

I heard something about it, but I didn’t 
take much notice. Spilt some ink, 
didn’t you ? What’s the odds if you 
did? Accidents will happen, and she 
has a dozen others to choose from. I 
don’t see anything wrong with the 
dress. It looks decent enough.” 

Peggy followed the direction of his 
eyes and caught a glimpse of Rosalind 
floating past on the arm of a tall 
soldierly youth. She was sparkling with 
smiles, and looking as fresh and spot¬ 
less as on the moment when she had 
stepped across the threshold of her own 
room. Neither face nor dress bore 
any trace of the misfortune of an hour 
before, and Peggy heaved a sigh of 
relief as she watched her to and fro. 

“ Jolly enough, isn’t she? There’s 
nothing for you to fret about, you see,” 
said Rob consolingly. “ She has for¬ 
gotten all about it, and the best thing 
you can do is to follow her example. 
What would you think of some light 
refreshment? Let’s go to the dining¬ 
room, and drown our sorrows in straw¬ 
berry ice. Then we can have a waltz, 
and try a vanilla,—and a polka, and some 



lemonade ! That’s my idea of enjoying 
myself. Come along, while you get the 
chance!-” 

“Oh, Rob, you are greedy!” pro¬ 
tested Peggy; nevertheless she rose 
blithely enough, and her e3'es began to 
sparkle with some of their wonted 
vivacity. There was something strong' 
and re-assuring about Robert’s pre¬ 
sence ; he looked upon things in 
such an eminently sensible, matter-of- 
fact way, that one was ashamed to 
give way to moods and tenses in his 
company. 

Peggy began to feel that there was 
still some possibilit}^ of happiness in 
life, and on her way to the door she 
came face to face with Lady Darcy, 
who re-assured her still further by 
smiling as amiably as if nothing had 
happened. 

“ Well, dear, enjoying yourself ? Got 
plenty of partners ?’’ then in a whis¬ 
pered aside, “ The dress looks all right! 
Such a clever suggestion of yours. 
Dear, dear, what a fright we had!” 
and she swept away, leaving an im¬ 
pression of beauty, grace, and affability, 
which the girl was powerless to resist. 
When Lady Darcy chose to show her¬ 
self at her best, there was a charm 
about her which subjugated all hearts, 
and from the moment that the sweet 
tired eyes smiled into hers, Peggy 
Saville forgot her troubles and tripped 
away to eat strawber^ ices, and dance 
over the polished floor, with a heart as 
light as her heels. 

One party is very much like another. 
The room may be larger or smaller, the 
supper more or less substantial, but 
the programme is the same in both 
cases, and there is little to be told 
about even the grandest of its kind. 
Somebody wore pink; somebody wore 
blue ; somebody fell down on the floor 
in the middle of the lancers, which are 
no longer the stately and dignified 
dance of yore, but an ungainly romp 
more befitting a kitchen than a ball¬ 
room ; somebod}’’ went in to supper 
twice over, and somebody never went at 
all, but blushed unseen in a corner, 
thinking longingly of turkey, trifle, and 
crackers ; and then the carriages began 
to roll up to the door, brothers and 
sisters paired demurely together, stam¬ 
mered out a bashful ‘'Enjoyed myself 
so much ! Thanks for a pleasant even¬ 
ing,” and raced upstairs for coats and 
shawls. 

By half-past twelve all the guests 
had departed except the Vicarage party, 
and the sons and daughters of the old 
Squire who lived close by, who had been 
pressed to stay behind for that last half 
hour which is often the most enjoyable 
of the whole evening. 

Lord and Lady Darc}'- and the grown¬ 
up visitors retired into the drawing-room 
to regale themselves with sandwiches 
and ices, and the 3mung people stormed 
the supper room, interrupted the servants 


in their work of clearing away the good 
things, seated themselves indiscrimin¬ 
ately on floor, chair, or table, and des¬ 
patched a second supper with undimin¬ 
ished appetite. Then Esther mounted 
the platform where the band had been 
seated, and pla3^ed a last waltz, and a 
very last waltz, and “ really the last 
waltz of all.” The Squire’s son pla3^ed 
a polka with two fingers, and a great 
deal of loud pedal, and the fun grew 
faster and more uproarious with ever3'’ 
moment. Even Rosalind threw aside 
young lady-like affectations and pranced 
about without thinking of appearances, 
and when at last the others left the 
room to prepare for the drive home she 
seized Peggy’s arm in eager excite¬ 
ment. 

“Peggy! Peggy! such a joke. 1 
told them to come back to say good¬ 
bye, and I am going to play a twick ! 
I’m going to be a ghost, and glide out 
from behind the shwubs, and fwighten 
them. I can do it beautifully. See 1 ” 
She turned down the gas as she spoke, 
threw her light gauze skirt over her head, 
and came creeping across the room with 
stealthy tread, and arms outstretched, 
while Peggy clapped her hands in 
delight. 

“Lovely! lovely! It looks exactly 
like wings. It makes me quite creep3G 
Don’t come out if Mellicent is alone 
whatever you do. She would be 
scared out of her seven senses. Just 
float gently along toward them, and 
keep your hands forward so as to hide 
your face. They will recog'nise you if 
you don’t.” 

“ Oh, if you can see my face, we must 
have less light. There are too man3^ 
candles. I’ll put out the ones on the 
mantelpiece. Stay where you are and 
tell me when it is wight,” Rosalind cried 
gaily, and ran across the room on her 
tiny pink, silk slippers. 

So long as she lived Peggy Saville 
remembered the next minutes; to the 
last day of her life she had only to shut 
her eyes and the scene rose up before 
her, clear and vivid as in a picture. 
The stretch of empty room, with its 
fragrant banks of flowers ; the graceful 
figure flitting across the floor, "its out¬ 
line swathed in folds of misty white; 
the glimpse of a lovely, laughing face as 
Rosalind stretched out her arm to reach 
the ^ silver candelabra, the sudden flare 
of light w'hich caught the robe of gauze, 
and swept it into flame. It all hap¬ 
pened within the space of a minute, but 
it was one of those minutes the memory 
of which no 3^ears can destroy. She had 
hardly time to realise the terror of the 
situation before Rosalind was rushing 
towards her with outstretched hands, 
calling aloud in accents of frenzied 
appeal — 

“Peggy! Peggy! Oh, save me, 
Peggy ! I’m burning ! Save me ! Save 
me ! ” 

(To he continued.) 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


THE GIRL’S OWN QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

The Examiners rkeort on the First TTyenty-four Questions. 


This competition has been taken up with 
enthusiasm, and such a number of carefull}’- 
prepared papers have been sent in, covering 
questions 1—24, that we anticipate that this 
will prove one of the most successful trials of 
ability and perseverance we have had for a 
long time. 

It is very gratifying, for a girl who takes 
part in it not only gets to laiow a great many 
facts of interest, but has excellent practice 
in the useful art of iinding out—an art which 
she will discover many opportunities for 
exercising in after life. 

That the competition may prove still more 
serviceable, we give here a series of notes on 
each of the twenty-four questions sent in up 
to December 30th. Girls will be able in this 
way to make out when they answered rightly 
and when wrongly, and, when they did not 
answer at all, what they might have an.swered 
had they only known. 

General remarks on the competition and 
on the competitors must, of course, be delayed 
till all the papers have been sent in and been 
examined. 


1. Did a Queen ever volimtarily 
lay down tlie sceptre and retire into 
private life? 

Several competitors left this query un¬ 
answered. One girl frankly declared, “I do 
not think that any woman, once haying tasted 
the sweets of power, would ever give it up ! ” 
The most frequent name given en*oneously 
was that of Lady Jane Grey, the unfortunate 
nine days’ queen. Those girls answered 
correctly who gave the remarkable abdication 
of Christina, Queen of Sweden, who of her 
own free will retired from regal business in 
1654, heartily sick of the “splendid slavery 
of royalty.” The leading incidents of her 
eccentric career were well given in few words 
by many competitors. 

2. Wliat stone is said to endow 
whoever kisses it with wonderful 
powers of speech? 

Few had any difficulty about this question, 
and many gave answers abounding in inter¬ 
esting details. The competitor who simply 
answered, “ The Blarney Stone,” was right 
enough, but was quite an exception in being 
sparing of her words. Almost everyone knew 
that the stone was at Blarney Castle, near 
Cork. Some explained how to kiss it in the 
proper manner, and nobod}'’ disputed the 
saying that, when one’s lips have once touched 
it, the power of persuasive speech is sure to 
follow. 

“ There is a stone there 
That whoever kisses 
Oh! he never misses 
To grow eloquent.” 

3. How is it that, though the moon 
turns round on its axis, we never see 
the other side? 

Almost everyone tried to answer this query, 
but a good many—especially among our 
younger contributors—failed ; not for want 
of originality—oh, no !—^but for want of 
information. One, for example, put it that 
it was because the earth turned round as well 
as the moon, another asserted that it all arose 
from our never seeing the moon in the day¬ 
time—“ the sun’s rays are so strong then 
that they hide it.” The right answer is that 
it results from the moon turning round only 
once on its own axis in the same time that it 
lakes to journey round the earth. 


For the general good, let us quote an 
illustration given by a competitor, which 
makes this veiy clear: “Place a vase of 
flowers,” she says, “ on a table, take up your 
position opposite the window, and then walk 
round the table, keeping your face to the 
flowers. When you are half-way round, you 
will have your back to the window; but, on 
reaching the starting-point, you will find you 
have your face to the window again. You 
will have turned completely round (on your 
axis) once yourself, and at the same time have 
gone round the table, yet never have shown 
your back to the flowers.” Now the table 
is the earth; you are the moon ; your face 
stands for the moon’s shining countenance ; 
and your back for that unknown side which 
the earth never sees. 

4. Why is hard water very unsuit¬ 
able for cooking and washing? 

As was fitting with sensible girls, we had 
numerous and intelligent answers to this 
question. There was a knowing air about 
them. A strong case was made out against 
hard water—a waster of fuel, a waster of time, 
a waster of tea, a destroyer of the colour of 
vegetables, a waster of soap, an enemy to the 
skin. Poor hard water! 

5. What celebrated work was written 
in a week to defray the cost of the 
funeral of the author’s mother ? 

Rather more skipped this question than 
gave the go-by to our first one ; but nearly all 
who attempted an answer gave the right one. 
And, indeed, it is one of the familiar facts of 
literary history that Dr. Samuel Johnson wrote 
his “Rasselas” in a week for the purpose of 
defraying the expense of his mother’s funeral 
and paying some small debts she had left 
behind. Plow did one competitor make it 
out to be “The Task” by Cowper, and 
another Sir Walter Scott’s “Legend of 
Montrose” and “Black Dwarf”? As a 
curiosity we may mention that a competitor 
who gives an account of Dr. Johnson all 
right, says she has got her information from 
her grandfather, “who knew him.” As 
Johnson died a hundred and fifteen years ago, 
our friend must have a remarkably aged 
grandfather! 

6. How did the thistle come to be 
the emblem of Scotland ? 

In a matter of legend we did not expect all 
to tell the same tale, neither did they. Most 
girls, however, had it that the thistle was 
raised to this proud position out of national 
gratitude, and gave the story of the Danes 
trying to surprise the Scots by night, when 
one of them set his foot on a thistle and gave 
such a yell that he roused the Scots, who 
thereupon repulsed their foes. This was a 
question very well answered on the whole. 

7. What sea has water so thick that 
you can move in it with difficulty ? 

The greater number of competitors gave 
the right answer—the Dead Sea, the density 
of the intensely salt water of which is so 
great that the human body will not sink in it. 
A good number, howevei', gave the Sargasso 
Sea in the North Atlantic, the remarkable 
feature there being the presence of an 
enormous mass of gulf weed. But it is the 
weeds that are thick there, not the water, and 
we said, “ water so thick.” In the same 
xvay the girls who mentioned the Arctic Sea 
because of the ice should have taken note that 
we did not speak about “ ice so thick.” 


8. What are the characteristics of 
the music of Chopin? 

Music being a girl’s subject, we naturally 
looked for good answers to this question. 
Good they were, the marked features of the 
music of this “ bold and proud poetic spirit ” 
being well indicated—his romance and senti¬ 
ment, his refined harmony, his care to avoid 
commonplaces, his triumphs in the technical 
treatment of the pianoforte, and many other 
points illustrating how, as someone says, 

“ he spoke of new things well worth hearing 
and found new ways of saying such things.” 

9. Who is the greatest poetess the 
world has ever seen ? 

There was room here for differences of 
opinion. Sappho, Mrs. Browning, Vittoria 
Colonna, Christina Rossetti, Jean Ingelow 
and Mrs. Hemans all found advocates, but 
the majority said Sappho, whilst Mrs. 
Browning made a good second. Certainly, 
Sappho, “ the tenth muse,” has the advantage 
in world-wide fame. To quote a sensible 
competitor, “Perhaps the dimness of distant 
ages clinging to her and her poetry spread a 
romantic glamour over her works; still, duly 
considering all these points, we, though 
hesitatingly, concede the palm to Sappho.” 

10. How is a rainbow a sign of bad 
weather in the morning, and a sign of 
good weather in the evening? 

One of the last papers we looked at ventured 
on the assertion that this is a “popular 
delusion.” However, almost all our com¬ 
petitors were on the other side and gave 
reasons for the fact. It was a query that had 
been taken pains over. The reasons, it should 
be added, were in some cases not very firmly 
grasped, so it may be useful to everybody— 
the “popular delusion” competitor included 
—if we quote the following from the “ Sal- 
monia ” of Sir Humphry Davy ;— 

“ A rainbow can only occur when the clouds 
containing or depositing the rain are opposite 
to the sun; and in the evening the rainbow is 
in the east and in the morning in the west; 
and as our heavy rains in this climate are 
usually brought by the westerly wind, a rain¬ 
bow in the west indicates that the bad weather 
is on the road by the wind to us ; whereas the 
rainbow in the east proves that the rain in 
these clouds is passing from us.” 

11. Has a besieged town ever been 
saved by a pig? 

This was a stumbling-block. We are with¬ 
in the mark in saying that a hundred and 
fifty competitors did not answer at all. A 
good many others answered wrongly, and one 
girl frankly denied that such an incident ever 
took place. “A besieged town,” she says, 
“ never has been saved by a pig.” The pig 
story we had in view in framing the question 
was connected with Taunton. When that 
town was besieged during the Civil War, the 
garrison of the Castle were at last reduced to 
a single pig. “As, however, they wished to 
jDersuade the besiegers that they were well off 
for provisions, they drove the solitary and 
unfortunate animal round the ramparts, 
pricking it occasionally to make it squeal. 
The enemy soon retired, naturally thinking 
there was no chance of starving out a garrison 
who had such an unlimited supply of bacon.” 

Another pig story was given by several 
competitors, connected with the siege of 
Rennes in Brittany by the English about the 
middle of the fourteenth centuiy. In this case 
a pig was used to decoy into the besieged town. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


that they might serve as food for the himished 
inhabitants, a large herd of swine, regarding 
wliich the English foe had quite other 
intentions. 

12. How fast can an expert penman 
write ? 

^lany good answers were given to this 
question, the best being those in which girls, 
not satisfied with information derived from 
books, showed they had experimented for 
themselves. “I wrote the so-many words of 
this answer in so-long,” \vas a reply of the 
riglit sort, especially when the handwriting 
looked like that of an expert, and the rest of 
the information like that of a girl of sense. 
Forty words a minute seemed to be considered 
a good pace, but it could not be kept up 
for long. A great deal of dexterity, not to 
say perseverance, would be needed to write by 
the hour at a faster rate than about twenty-six 
words in a minute. It is difterent, of course, 
with shorthand, by means of which expert 
Avriters can write legibly as fast as anyone can 
speak. 

13. When did the pianoforte first 
come into use ? 

The number who did not attempt answering 
this question was so small as to be not worth 
speaking about. Girls found out that, whilst 
the subject was a little obscure, it was generally 
agreed that Bartolommeo Cristofori, a harpsi¬ 
chord maker of Padua, was the man of genius 
who invented and produced the pianoforte in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. It 
Avas not, however, until the present century 
began that the use of the instrument became 
at all general. 

14. What is the most polite nation 
in the world ? 

Almost everybody had something to say on 
this question, to AAdiich many answers Avere 
possible, depending on Avhat one thought true 
politeness. j\lost gave the first jdace to the 
French, Avhilst a fcAV named the Italians and 
the Spanish. Of people farther a-field the 
Chinese and the Japanese got the preference 
Avith some, especially the Japanese. There 
were reasons given for the choice in many 
instances, and some philosophy AV'^as occasion¬ 
ally thrown in, as Avhen a girl added a good 
Avord for the comparatively blunt and un- 
jmlished ways of John Bull: “ A rough 
exterior Avith a true heart beneath it,” she 
says, “ being better than a A^eneer of politeness 
Avithout any depth.” 

15. What is the nearest star to the 
earth ? 

This is the sun, regarding Avhich we may 
quote from Mr. J. Norman Lockyer. “ The 
sun is a star, bigger and brighter than the 
other stars, not because it is unlike them but 


simply because it is so near us.” A good 
many gave Avhat Avas equivalent to this answer 
but more did not. There Avas a confusion too 
in some minds between stars, planets, and 
satellites, AA^hich led competitors into mistakes 
that would have otherAvise been avoided. But 
let not those Avho Avent outside our solar 
system and said Alpha Centauri concern 
themselves ; it was, in its Avay, a good ansAver, 
though the distance of a Centauri exceeds our 
sun’s distance 230,000 times ! 

16. What philosopher of antiquity- 
married a shrew ? 

This poor unfortunate man, nearly all seemed 
to knoAv, was Socrates, not the Avorst part of 
Avhose Avisdom was shoAvn in the patience 
Avith Avhich he endured the temper of his Avife 
Xanthippe. But we Avould like to knoAV Avhy 
after being asked about an ancient philosopher 
one girl gave as an example, Richard Hooker, 
the theologian, Avho Avas not ancient; and 
another, Ben Jonson, the dramatist, Avho was 
not ancient either; and a third, James 
P'erguson, the astronomer, Avho died little more 
than a century ago. 

17. What flower in the middle of the 
seventeenth century became the sub¬ 
ject of a popular mania? 

No, it Avas not the Avhite rose, or the orange- 
lily, or the tobacco plant, or the hyacinth, 
as some competitors had it; it Avas the tulip. 
Whilst the tulipomania lasted—and it Avas 
specially prevalent in Holland—quite fabulous 
prices Avere paid for bulbs. But it AA'as really, 
as one girl points out, a form of gambling in 
Avdiich admiration of the floAA’er and interest 
in its culture AA’ere very secondary matters. 
jMany correct replies Avere receiA'ed to this 
question. 

18. Which is the best soil on which 
to build a house ? 

This drew forth many sensible replies, 
indicating that girls fully realised that the soil 
must be a good one, dry and Avholesome, or 
the house built on it cannot be healthy. 
Sometimes a girl inserted a bit of local colour ; 
a ^rl, for example, Avriting from Worcester¬ 
shire, Avhilst praising gravel as forming the 
best soil on Avhich to build, says that in her 
county, Avhat is locally called “ cat’s brain ”is 
preferred to pure gravel—cat’s brain being a 
mixture of gravel and a little loam. 

19. Did anyone ever swim across the 
Channel from England to France? 

Here Avas an easy question. Girls apparently 
had found little difficulty in learning all about 
CaptainAVebb, AAffioin August, 1875,performed 
the marvellous feat of SAvimming across the 
Channel Avithout once touching a boat or 
artificial support of any kind. 
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20. What great lady once, in a 
temper, cut off her long and beautiful 
hair and flung it in her husband’s 
face ? 

This query was a puzzler. Even more failed 
to ansAver it than failed to reply to our number 
eleven. The lady in question was the famous 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, at one time 
friend and favourite of Queen Anne. Many 
girls Avho gave a correct ansAver referred as 
their source of information to The Girl’s 
O wi't Paper, an article on that extraordinary, 
eccentric and imperious Avoman having appeared 
in our pages several years ago. 

21. What is the origin of the name 
fool cap as applied to paper of a 
certain size? 

There Avas room here for several different 
statements. According to some, what is noAV 
knoAvn as foolscap, had before the Common- 
Avealth time the Avatermark of a King’s croAvn, 
but CromAvell, to shoAvhis dislike to everything 
connected Avith royalty, directed a fool’s cap to 
be put in place of the crown. Others had it that 
Charles 11 . Avas the first to give it the name of 
foolscap, the cap put on by CromAvell being 
intended by the Protector to represent a Cap 
of Liberty. One legend is good till another 
legend is told. 

22. Have flowers ever been used as 
time-keepers ? 

This called forth ansAvers packed Avith 
information, few girls failing to say something 
on the subject. Many showed that it is quite 
possible to so arrange flowers in a garden that 
approximately all the purposes of a clock Avill 
be ansAvered. One pointed out that as long 
ago as the time of Pliny forty-six flowers Avere 
knoAvn to open and shut at certain hours of 
the day, and that this number has since been 
largely increased. 

23. What famous relic of antiquity 
on its way to this country nearly 
found its last resting-place at the 
bottom of the sea ? 

Well answered, nearly eA^erybody! Yes, 
the relic was the famous Cleopatra’s Needle, 
now standing on the Thames Embankment, 
Avhich, Avhen being brought from Alexandria 
in the latter part of 1877 to England, Avas 
nearly lost in a terrific storm. 

f4. Who was the famous carrier 
who gave rise to a proverb by always 
making his customers take the horse 
nearest the stable door? 

About tAventy per cent, of our competitors 
failed to find out that this was Thomas Hobson 
of Cambridge, the celebrated University carrier 
Avho died in 1630-1, and Avho had the honour 
of tAvo epitaphs Avritten upon him by Milton. 
In Addison’s Spectator^ No. 509* Tobias” is 
given instead of “ Thomas.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

From the South.— Your cheeks burn after meals 
because you have indigestion. If you pay attention 
to your digestion your trouble will soon cease. Do 
you masticate your food properly.? and do you 
rest after meals ? These are two of the cures of 
indigestion—and they are generally overlooked. 
You should wear a veil when you go out, for cold 
Avinds of themselves may make the cheeks burn. 
A veil does a great deal to temper the severity 
of the wind. 

I.iTTLE PussY.^—Your Complaint is by no means un¬ 
common. ^ Thousands, avc might almost say mil¬ 
lions, of girls suffer from the same form of nerA^ous- 
ness as you do. A short time back Ave published 
an article on this complaint, which deals specially 
Avith that form of nervousness from Avhich j’ou 
suffer. 


Peggie. —It is A’ery common for persons, especially 
children, to grind their teeth during sleep. There 
are many things which can account for the habit. 
Errors of diet are the chief of these. Late, or 
large suppers are very potent causes. Another 
cause is irritation about the face or head. The 
presence of bad teeth, of enlarged tonsils, or 
adenoids, or of anything hindering free respiration 
through the nose are also A’ery apt to cause tooth 
grinding during sleep. The treatment for it is to 
breathe through your nose, or if you cannot do so 
now, have 3’our nose seen to so as to enable 3’ou to 
breathe properly, and avoid late suppers. You 
should also be careful not to sleep upon 3’our back. 

A. M. O. L.—Yes; sulphur soap and sulphur oint¬ 
ment used as Ave advised “ Fair Isabel ” to use 
them in last year’s A’olume, page 448. WhateA’er 
3’ou do, be very careful of the soap 3’ou use for your 
lace. 


Dilly.—Y ou are quite right in persevering in the 
treatment of acne. AVhat troubles you now is 
really a very simple matter. The sulphur kills the 
outer layer of the skin and that causes the flaking 
and cracking of the skin which anno3’s you. Noav 
what you should do is to leave off the ointment for 
a fortnight or more and see how you get on. If the 
acne gets worse, then return to the sulphur oint¬ 
ment, only use it diluted Avith an equal quantity of 
lanqline or vaseline. Your face Avill soon get right 
again. Wear a veil Avhen you go out, and apply a 
little gb’cerine and rose Avater (a dram of glycerine 
to an ounce of rose Avater). 

Alma.—-D o not let 3’our daughter groAv up Avith a 
hare-lip. This hideous deformity is readily cured 
by a small operation. Nothing is left of it but a 
small scar to mark the site of the operation. The 
earlier the operation is done the more excellent 
Avill be the result. 
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l^ELLE.—Undoubtedly the use of tight corsets is a 
very fertile cause of indigestion. And, indeed, it is 
a potent factor of that terrible form of indigestion 
associated with ulceration of the stomach. Some 
of the greatest medical authorities aver^ that the 
reason why that most serious disease is so far 
more common in women than in men, is because 
the former wear corsets. Be this as it ma)', it is 
an absolute fact that it is quite impossible to cure 
indigestion if the sufferer wears tight corsets. There 
is no necessity to abandon corsets altogether, but 
you must wear them loose. And why should you 
not wear them loose? It is no longer fashionable 
to have a waist like a wasp ! 

Veg.v. — Your condition is one of the commonest 
which the aural surgeon is called upon to treat. 
You have done perfectl}' right and you have been 
well treated. You really have no cause to com¬ 
plain, for it is a condition which often requires 
years of treatment to completely cure. The gid¬ 
diness, after syringing, is usually due to injecting 
the /Iiiid too forcibly. What kind of syringe do 5'OU 
use? You must go on with the treatment. You 
suggest that the syringing increases the discharge, 
because since you have left off treatment the dis¬ 
charge has stopped. But you are labouring under 
a great fallacy. The discharge has not stopped, 
but it has caked in the ear and cannot find an exit. 
Y'ou must be very careful to guard against this, as 
it is a dangerous condition. There is, or rather 
there may be, a connection between the discharge 
from your right ear and the weakness in your right 
eye. Without a knowledge of anatomy and niedi- 
cine you could not appreciate this connection if we 
were to describe it. Suffice it to say that the con¬ 
nection is through the nose. Both the ear and the 
eye have tubes ending in the nose. 

S. G.—We really cannot give you much advice with¬ 
out further information. You say you have had 
“inflammation.” Where? When? And of what 
kind ? More than three-quarters of the diseases 
of man are due to inflammation. What we believe 
is the matter with you is amcmia and debility. 
And the treatment we advise is plenty of good food 
and outdoor exercise, or as much of these two as 
you can get. A short course of a mild preparation 
of iron would probably do you good. But we think 
that cod-liver oil or malt extract would be better 
still. 

Vegetarian. —^Vegetables vary very much in the ease 
with which they can be digested. There are very 
few vegetables indeed which are really easily di¬ 
gested. Potatoes, parsnips, uncooked celery and 
salads, artichokes, and to these we would add the 
green vegetables, give difficulty to the digestion, 
though they should certainly not bo excluded from 
the dietary. Dried peas, Indian corn and haricot 
beans are about as difficult to digest as paving 
stones. Indeed, by actual experience, we have 
proved that paving stones are more soluble in the 
gastric juice than is Indian corn ! Tomatoes arc 
fairly easy to digest, but are liable to produce 
acidity and heartburn. Carrots, turnips, green 
artichokes and asparagus are moderately easy to 
digest. 

Amelia.— Read the answer we gave to “ Vegetarian.” 
The old saying that— 

“ An onion a day 
Keeps the doctor away.” 

is moderately accurate. Onions will keep away 
the doctor as they will everyone else who possesses 
an “msthetic olfactory apparatus.” But, apart 
from that, raw onions are indigestible. There is a 
popular idea that onions only scent the breath if 
they disagree, but this is incorrect. The reason 
why the breath of persons smells after eating onions 
is that the vegetable contains a large quantity of 
.an aromatic oil which is excreted by the breath. 

Harrow'. —We cannot give you the address of any 
person w'ho removes superfluous hair by electro¬ 
lysis. For, in the first place, w'e W'ill advertise no 
one. In the second place, except in very few cases, 
w'e disapprove of electrolysis; and, in the third 
place, electrolysis being a surgical procedure, it is 
strongly against our principles to allow any but a 
surgeon to perform it. If therefore you wish to 
have your hairs removed, and you think that pos¬ 
sibly electrolysis may effect this, at all events, 
temporarily, you must go to a specialist in skin 
diseases. You w'ill have to pay highly, but no 
higher than you w'ould have to pay a so-called 
“professional epilator,” and you can have the 
assurance that the surgeon will not consent to the 
procedure unless he himself thinks that the treat¬ 
ment will prove of value. 

Turquoise. —Rare as Meniere’s disease is, we know 
it, alas, too well! It is one of those diseases w'hich 
baffle medicine. There are ver}' many excellent 
physicians in Dublin, and the reason why they will 
not express a definite opinion as to the curability 
of your friend’s case is because they do not know. 
We do not know—nobody knows how long the 
disease will last, or if it can be cured. Some cases 
recover spontaneously, others recover after medical 
treatment, others after a severe surgical procedure, 
others again never recover. We suppose vour friend 
has been to an aural specialist. We advise her to 
go again, and tell him that her hopes are beginning 
to sink, and that lately she has become despondent. 
Perhaps then he may suggest some further and 
more radical attempts to relieve her. 


GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 


Firenze {Dress 7 nakiuff in Paris). —AVe fear it w'ould 
be by no means easy to obtain employment in a 
Parisian dressmaking firm. The French are not 
so eager to employ English dressmakers as we in 
this country are to engage French w'omen. On the 
other hand, English tailoring is very fashionable in 
Paris. If you do go to Paris, you had certainly 
better ask the Girls’ Friendly Society beforehand 
whether you could be received into the Home at 
48, Rue de Provence. 

E. W. [Dispensing). —The course of preparation for 
a dispenser is a long one, and also somewhat ex¬ 
pensive. In the first instance you would need to 
pass the preliminary examination of the Pharma¬ 
ceutical Society, Bloomsbury Square, I.ondon. 
For this, as you suppose, you would require enough 
Latin to pass an examination in the first books of 
Virgil or Cscsar. You would also be examined in 
arithmetic and in English subjects. Having passed 
this, you must be trained for three years in a dis¬ 
pensary or chemist’s shop. If you select a dis¬ 
pensary, you might apply to become a pupil at the 
New' Hospital for AVomen, Euston Road, London, 
or at the Ryde Dispensary, Isle of AA^ight. A course 
of study must also be followed either in the 
Pharmaceutical Society’s classes in Bloomsbury, 
or in certain other centres of teaching, such as 
Owen’s College, Manchester. At the end of three 
5'ears’ training (which, exclusive of board and 
lodging, w'ould cost about £'jo)^ you would take the 
Minor Examination. The Major Examination is 
usually only taken by those persons w’ho wish to 
set up shops as pharmaceutical chemists. 
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N. L. and IMa Belle [Hospital Nursing). —You will 
need to w'ait till you are twenty-one before you can 
be admitted to any hospital, and the majority of 
hospitals demand that probationers shall be not 
less than tw'enty-three. At tw'cnty-one you might 
possibly be admitted to the Chelsea Infirmary, or 
to one or two of the children’s hospitals. You 
should address your application to “ The Matron, 
-Hospital.” An infirmarj' is to be recom¬ 
mended in cases where girls are not able to pay to 
be trained, but require to earn something from the 
first. It may be w'orth while to add that a large 
infirmary is being erected in connection with the 
Bethnal Green Union, and there will be openings 
in it for a certain number of probationers. 

E. D. H. B. [Telephone Service). —You are unfor¬ 
tunately too old to enter the service of the National 
Telephone Company. The limits of age for clerks 
entering the service arc from seventeen to nineteen. 
A doctor’s certificate is necessarj', and girls must be 
not less than 5 ft. 3 in. in height. Altogether it is 
clear that you must turn your attention to some 
other occupation. LIucli walking or standing 
w’ould probably not be advisable for you. Some 
sedentary work, such as millinery or dressmaking, 
would seem to be prefenable if you could do it. 

May [Post Office Clerkship). —A'ou ask whether it is 
better for your future to enter as a girl clerk 
between the age of sixteen and eighteen, or as a 
woman clerk betw'een eighteen ana twenty. The 
general opinion is that it is decidedly better to 
enter as a girl clerk. The vacancies for women 
clerks that are thrown open to competition, become 
few'er in proportion as girl clerks are promoted 
to fill them. AA’’e have never heard that copies of 
questions set in past examinations were published 
regularly; but specimens are, w'e believe, some¬ 
times given in the handbooks of Civil Service 
roaches. If you attended classes at the Birkbeck 
Institute you w'ould probably be taught all that is 
requisite for the examination. 


Tulip [Kindeigarten Teaching), —Had you not 
expressed an unwillingness to come to London, w'e 
should have advised the Froebel Institute, AYest 
Kensington, as one of the best places in which to 
be trained for Kindergarten work. But since you 
do not wish to leave your home near Cheltenham, 
we would suggest that you inquire whether train¬ 
ing could be given to you at the Kindergarten 
which exists in connection with the Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College. Otherwise we know of no place 
in your neighbourhood where a young teacher could 
be trained. 

Masseuse [Registry Office Wanted). —A registrj' 
is carried on by the Society of Trained Masseuses, 
12, Buckingham Street, Strand. Yon should apply 
to the Secretary, and give at the same time a full 
account of your qualifications as a Swedish 
masseuse. 

Marie [The Stage). —Your description of your friend 
is hardly definite enough for us to judge of her 
chances as an actress. AVe would recommend her 
to ask for advice from the Actors’Association, St. 
Martin’s Lane, Trafalgar Square. To be “pretty” 
is a help, no doubt, but it is by no means enough. 
So many English girls are pretty, or at all events, 
can look pretty when nicely dressed. It is the 
aptitude for acting that is all-important. You say 
that she wishes to learn some instrument; but 
not the piano or the violin, neither of which she can 
play. Also that it must be an instrument to which 
she need not sing. Really we are quite at a loss. 
AYe have known a lady play the clarionet, but 
it is an instrument calculated to prove decidedly 
“ trying ” to the appearance of the performer. 

Mayflower [Dress 77 iakijig). — The Paris firm j'ou 
mention has no shop in London. 

C. J. M. [Sta 7 iing a Serz>a 7 jts' Regist 7 y). —Before 
starting a registry you should acquaint yourself 
with the terms usually charged by good registries. 
It is becoming very much the practice not to charge 
either servants or employers until an engagement 
is effected ; but then, of course, to make a tolerably 
high charge, and one proportioned to the amount 
of wages offered. You should also try to secure 
the interest of as many ladies as possible, and espe¬ 
cially of the wives of country clergy, who are in the 
way of hearing of girls who desire to enter service. 
AYhen your registry is established it would be ad¬ 
visable to make application to the Secretary of the 
Associated Guild of Registries, to have it enrolled 
upon the list of registries which the Guild recom¬ 
mends. This would be considered a guarantee of 
your registry’s bo 7 /d fide character. The Asso¬ 
ciated Guild may be addressed, care of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, 39, A''ictoria Street, AYestminster. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Constant Reader.— Polish the cocoanut shells with 
glass-paper, and then rub with French polish. 
They might be fitted into a small stand, Bke that 
of a wine-glass only larger, made at any ordinarj' 
turner’s for a trifling sum, and glued in, and then 
it would be of use as a flower vase. 

Inquirer. —It matters nothing in any legal trans¬ 
action b}' what fancy name you may lie known 
amongst your friends. It is your baptismal name, 
duly registered, by which you must be called in the 
banns. If anyone should question your indivi¬ 
duality, they have only to inquire at the church 
vestry. 

Alpha. —To make Scotch shortbread, take two pounds 
of flour, one pound of butter, and six ounces of 
loaf-sugar. Rub these into a stiff paste; cut into 
square or oblong cakes of about half an inch thick, 
pinch along the edges to make a border, and put 
them on a baking-tin, buttered first of course, 
and bake in a moderately hot oven till of a light 

• brown. 

Heather. —AYe see no reason why j'ou should not 
accept the invitation of the A^icar’s familj’ to call 
on their “ at home ” day. As your mother cannot 
call, take her card and go with your sisters as 
desired. 

Mabel. —AYe are sorry for you ; but unless personal 
violence be offered, or you have reason to know 
that some other person has supplanted you, you 
have no legal ground for a separation. Incom¬ 
patibility of temper is sometimes a mutuallj' agreed- 
upon excuse for living apart. In your case, we 
think you might confide in your parents, and ask 
their advice, for the question is a very grave one, 
and your father might see fit to represent to his 
son-in-law that his daughter’s health was suffering 
from unhappiness through something amiss be¬ 
tween them, and express his wish to promote more 
pleasant relations and a better understanding 
between them. Are you sure that you are doing 
your best to make your husband’s home comfort¬ 
able and cheerful ? If he comes home to see you 
with red eyes and a doleful face, and see no attempt 
to make his home bright and attractive, then some 
of the blame lies on your own shoulders. Ask God 
to show you any errors of your own, and to guide 
j’ou in the path of duty. 

Fan.—T he origin of wearing a widow’s cap appears 
to be Eastern, where the shaving of the head and 
covering it is a token of mourning. The Romans 
instituted a cap for widows, and obliged them to 
wear weeds for ten months ; and they were for¬ 
bidden to marry again under a year. 
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“OUR HERO.” 

A TALE OF THE FRANCO-ENGLISH WAR NINETY YEARS AGO. 

By AGNES GIBERNE, Author of “Sun, iMoon and Stars,” “The Girl at the Dower House,” etc. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

A BARRED WINDOW. 

OAV the next 
fortnight 
passed, 
Roy never 
a f t e r - 
\v a r cl s 
could re¬ 
call. He 
was sick 
and dazed 
with the 
shock he had 
had, griev¬ 
ing for Will 
Peirce, and 
all but hopeless. 
He had ceased to 
care for food, and, 
though he slept 
much, passing 
hours at a time in 
a heavy doze, it was 
not the kind of sleep 
to rest him. Life 
at this time seemed 
awfully hard to live. 
Sometimes he envied little Will. 

The Colonel, who had spoken to him 
that day, spoke to him again often when 
they met in the yard; and Roy was 
grateful, but he could not rouse himself. 
He had lost all interest in what went on 
around him. He hated the yard, and he 
always kept as far as possible from the 
spot where that terrible exposure had 
taken place. 

His one longing was to know how 
the other poor boys in the hospital were ; 
but accounts in that direction were 
uncertain and not to be relied upon. 

About a fortnight later, one cold 
afternoon, he was leaning against the 
wall at the further end, hardly thinking, 
only drearily enduring. He became 
aware of a man coming across the yard, 
carr3dng a large basket, or hotte, piled 
up with loose wood—not a gendarme, 
but evidently one employed in the 
fortress on manual work. 

Something about the fellow arrested 
Roy’s attention, though why it should 
be so Roy had no idea. He was of 
medium height, broad-shouldered and 
long-limbed, and he walked in a slouch¬ 
ing manner. As he drew near the 
basket tilted over, raining the whole 
mass of wood at Roy’s feet. 

Hallo ! ” exclaimed Roy. 

The man muttered something, and 
went slowly down upon his knees to 
pick up the wood. No one else was 
near. A bod}'- of prisoners had been 
that morning removed elsewhere, and 
the yard was not so full as usual. Roy, 
after a moment’s hesitation, good- 
naturedly bent to help ; and as he did 
so, their faces came close together. 

“ Hist! ” was whispered cautiously. 

Roy started. 


“ Hist! ’’—again. “ Does monsieur 
know me ? But not a word—hist! ” 

Roy drew one quick breath. Then he 
picked up more pieces of wood, tossing 
them into the hotte. He cast another 
glance at the man, his whole being on 
the alert. In an instant he saw again 
the small French town, the crowd in 
front of the hotel de ville, the released 
conscript, the old mother clinging to 
Denham’s hands, and Denham’s com¬ 
passionate face. All was clear. 

“Jean Paulet,” he breathed. 

“ Hist! ”—softly. 

“ But—you are he ? ” 

“ Oui, M’sieu.” 

Jean piled some of the wood together, 
with unnecessary fuss and noise. 

“ Will M’sieu not betray that he has 
seen me before ? It is important.” 

“Oui.” 

Roy tossed two more bits of wood 
into the hotte. Then he stood up, 
yawned, and stared listlessly in another 
direction. After which he hung lazily 
over the hotte, as if to play with the 
wood, and under cover of it a touch of 
cold steel came against his left hand. 

“ Hist! ”—at the same instant. 

Roy grasped and slipped the some¬ 
thing securely out of reach and out of 
sight, without a moment’s hesitation. 
His right hand still turned over the 
wood. 

“Bon!” Jean murmured, making a 
considerable clatter. Then, low and 
clearly—“Listen! If M’sieu will file 
away the bar of his window—ready to 
be removed—I will be there outside, 
to-morrow night after dark. When 
M’sieu hears a whistle—hist! But truly 
this weight is considerable—oui, M’sieu 
—and a poor man like me may not 
complain.” 

Jean hitched up the big hotte, now 
full, and passed on, grumbling audibly, 
while Roy strolled back to his former 
position. His heart was beating like a 
hammer, and he dreaded lest he might 
betray his change of mood in his face. 
To return to his former dejected attitude 
was not easy when new life was stirring 
in every vein ; but he managed to shirk 
observation, and when two o’clock came 
it was a relief to be alone in his cell. 
He could safely there fling his arms aloft 
in a frenzy of delight. 

If only little Will might have escaped 
with him ! That thought lay as a weight 
of sorrovv in his joy. 

But there was little leisure for regrets. 
He had a task to accomplish in a given 
time, and it might not be an easy task. 
Many a time he had examined the stout 
iron bar wedged firmly in across the 
small window. If that could be taken 
out, he would be able to squeeze himself 
through ; but to take out the bar, or 
at least to move it on one side, meant 
first to file nearly through it—quite 
through, indeed, for the noise of 
breaking it might not be risked. What 


might lie on the other side, down below, 
he could only guess, since the deep 
embrasure within, and the thickness 
of the wall without, prevented him from 
seeing. 

The gendarmes visited him at stated 
intervals, and he could pretty well 
reckon upon their visits ; yet he knew 
well that he was never secure against a 
sudden interruption at any moment. 
He had to work at the bar in a difficult 
and cramped position, supporting him¬ 
self in a corner of the slanting embrasure 
and filing lightly, so that no sound 
should reach the ears of any passer-by 
outside, while his own hearing had to 
be incessantly strained towards the cell- 
door to catch the faintest intimation of 
anybody entering. 

One narrow escape of detection he 
had. Absorbed in his toil, he failed to 
hear the first preliminary click of the 
lock, and the door began to open. Roy 
flung himself to the ground, reckless of 
bruises, and the noise of his fall was 
happily drowned in the creak of the 
door. When the gendarme entered, 
he found a sleepy prisoner, lying with 
head on folded arms. Roy wondered 
that the thumping of his heart did not 
betray him. 

Thoughtful Jean had provided him 
with three files; and but for this the 
plan would have ]:)roved a failure. Two 
of them broke. The third held out to 
the end. 

A good part of the night he worked, 
growing terrified lest the task should 
not be done in time. In the dark, by 
feeling instead of sight, silently and 
persistently, despite aching muscles, he 
kept on at it. His hands were strained 
and bleeding, and next day he had 
carefully to guard them from notice. 
In the morning he was again up in 
the embrasure—after the usual visit 
from a gendarme—filing, filing, softly 
and steadily. By mid-day he had 
worked his way through the heavy bar. 

Roy stirred it cautiously. Yes, it 
yielded. The other end alone would 
not hold it firm. One good wrench, and 
it could be forced aside. 

That was all he had now to do. The 
bar would have to remain in position 
till the last moment. He cleared away 
every speck of iron filing, and then he 
had to go into the yard. What if the 
gendarmes should examine the cell 
during his absence and find out what 
he had done ? What if, any hour before 
night, they should take it into their 
heads to test the bar ? What if, before 
Jean came, Roy himself should be 
removed elsewhere ? Then came another 
question. What if his mother’s prayers 
were being answered ? 

And by-and-by the afternoon had 
waned away without any mischance, 
and the gendarme’s evening visit had 
been safely paid. Roy’s allowance of 
food lay upon the floor, the window had 
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not been examined, and Roy was left 
alone for the night. He wisely disposed 
of the food, knowing that he would need 
all his strength. Then he waited, 
minute after minute, in a suspense 
hardly to be imagined, not to be 
described. 

A slight faint whistle, close to the 
window. 

In a moment Roy was up in the 
slanting embrasure, where for hours he 
had clung, getting through his task. 

Jean’s hand met his, and together, 
noiselessly, they wrenched the bar 
aside. 

“ Hist! Be still as death ! ” whispered 
Jean. 

Roy squeezed himself through the 
opening, Jean’s grasp steadying him. 
He found his feet to be. resting on the 
topmost rung of a ladder. Jean whis¬ 
pered one or two directions, then him¬ 
self went down and held it firm below 
while Roy followed. Little need was 
there to bid the boy be quiet in his 
movements. The slightest sound might 
betray them, destroying every hope of 
escape. 

The moment Roy reached the bottom, 
Jean’s hand grasped his wrist and led 
him away. The ladder had to remain 
where it was. Its removal would have 
meant too great a risk. Roy could not 
see where they were, for pitch darkness 
surrounded them ; but Jean moved with 
confidence, though with extreme care. 

Soon they had to pass near a sentry, 
and a sharp challenge rang out. Roy’s 
lieart leaped into his mouth, and Jean 
promptly replied with the password for 
the night. Veiled by the darkness, 
which was increased by a drizzling rain, 
they went by in safety. 

The outer wall at length was gained 
—that same wall which the middies 
had reached in their attempted escape, 
though at a different part of it. Jean 
had chosen this mode of escape, not 
daring to take Roy under the eyes of 
sentries at the gates, where, despite his 
command of the password, the prisoner 
must almost inevitably have been found 
out. 

In a quiet corner, where nobody was 
or seemed to be near, Jean drew down 
the end of a stout rope, already secured 
at the top of the wall, the loose end 
having been knotted up out of easy 
reach. This had been his doing after 
dark, before he went to Roy’s cell. 
With the help of the rope they made 
their way to the top, Roy first, Jean 
next, pulling it up after them, and 
lowering it on the other side. Then, 
together, they trusted their weight to it 
once more. 

As they hung over the depth, Roy 
could not but recall the cold-blooded 
act of two or three weeks earlier and its 
dire consequences. If any man had 
obtained an inkling of Jean’s intentions, 
or had discovered the rope placed in 
readiness, the same tragedy might now 
be repeated on a smaller scale. One 
clear cut would do the business. He 
and Jean would fall heavily downward, 
and, in an instant, he too, like little Will, 
might be in that land where battles and 
dungeons and cruel separations are 
things of the past. 


These thoughts came to Roy—un¬ 
bidden—even while his whole attention 
was bent to the task of working himself, 
hand underhand, swiftly and noiselessly, 
down the rope. Already his hands 
were torn and strained, yet, under the 
excitement of the moment, he felt no 
pain. 

The rope remained taut. There was 
no sudden yielding from above—no 
abrupt and helpless plunge earthward. 
He and Jean arrived in safety on firm 
ground. 

Again Jean gripped his wrist. 

“ Now, M’sieu, hist! ” he whispered; 
and as fast as might be, yet with extreme 
caution, avoiding even the sound of a 
footfall, they hurried away from that 
grim surrounding wall. Roy could not 
see in the darkness where they were, or 
whither they were going. He could 
only trust himself blindly to Jean’s 
guidance, and Jean seemed to be in no 
doubt. He never paused or faltered. 

Running at full speed, then slackening 
for breath, running again, and halting 
anew, walking at a brisk swing, then 
breaking into a fresh race side by side, 
only to come to another short pause—so 
they passed the hours of that night. 
During the first twenty or thirty minutes 
extreme care was needful; and more 
than once Jean had to make use of 
the password, which he had somehow 
learnt. When once thoroughly away 
from Bitche, however, immediate dis¬ 
covery became less likely; and the 
chief aim then was to put as wide a 
space as possible between themselves 
and the fortress before morning. That 
was as much as Roy had in mind. 
Jean’s object was more definite, includ¬ 
ing arrival at a particular hiding-place 
within a given time ; but at present he 
attempted no explanations. 

So soon as Roy’s disappearance should 
become known, and the gendarmes 
should have started in pursuit, Roy’s 
danger—and, for the matter of that, 
Jean’s also—would be intensified a 
hundred-fold. At present they had a 
clear field, favoured by darkness and by 
the fact of a world mainly asleep. 

Few words were spoken by either. 
While in the vicinity of Bitche even the 
lightest whisper meant a risk of being 
overheard ; and when the fear lessened, 
breath and strength were too precious to 
be wasted. 

Roy’s powers were severely taxed. 
Excitement kept him going. But he 
had slept and eaten little, and had 
worked hard, during the last thirty 
hours; and after six months without 
proper exercise, he was direfully out of 
training. His muscles had grown flabby, 
and he so soon began to pant as to 
become angry with himself. Still, he 
fought doggedly onward, making no 
complaint. 

At first they followed by-paths or kept 
to fields for greater safety ; but by-and-by 
Jean struck into the high road, and here 
advance was easier. It was unlikely 
that Roy would be missed before early 
morning; and, even if pursued now, 
they would see the approaching gen¬ 
darmes before they could be seen, and 
to hide in the darkness would not be 
dilficult. 


As hour passed after hour, and still 
they made uninterrupted progress, Roy 
grew light of heart. Breathlessness, 
aching limbs, sharp cold, growing 
hunger—all these were as nothing 
compared with the fact that he was 
free I No stonewalls, no iron-bound and 
padlocked doors, shut him ruthlessly in ! 

From time to time a brief halt became 
necessary, and Roy was allowed to fling 
himself flat on the icy ground for ten 
minutes, after which he could always 
start with redoubled energy. 

“ Wonder what happened to take you 
to Bitche, Jean ? ” he said, after one of 
these breaks. 

“ M’sieu, I had a friend at Bitche.” 

‘'A gendarme! A soldier.^” asked 
Roy, with quickness. 

J‘Oui, M’sieu. Un soldat. M’sieu 
will perhaps refrain from putting many 
questions. It is a friend whom I have 
known from boyhood. He was taken, 
like others, in the conscription, and no 
kind Messieurs were at hand to help to 
buy him off. And his mother, M’sieu, 
his poor mother became hnbccile.^ La 
pauvre femme ? See what might have 
come to my mother also, but for the 
goodness of ces Messieursy 

She became imbecile because he 
had to go to the war ? ” 

“ Oui, M’sieu. What wonder.^ F"or 
see—it was not a common parting. 
Hundreds, thousands, go thus, and 
never return. They vanish from their 
homes, and no more is heard of them. 
Here or there, far away, they have died 
and have been buried— helas / —and 
that is the end.” 

“A soldier’s end, Jean!” the boy 
said proudly. 

‘‘ Oui, M’sieu. Sans doute. But not 
all men have a taste for soldiering. 1 
myself, for one-” 

“ You didn’t want to fight ” 

“ I had no wish to leave my home, 
M’sieu. Of late, it is true, I have had 
other thoughts—some thoughts of enter¬ 
ing the army, after all. Le petit 
Caporal is no such bad leader for a 
man to follow, when he is not held by 
ties which bind him down.” 

“But your mother, what would she 
say ? Would she be pleased ? Did she 
mind your coming away now ? ” 

“ M’sieu, I have not left my mother. 
It is she that has left me. Le bon Dieu 
has called her away to another place.” 

Roy gave one glance of sympathy, 
which he could not easily have put into 
words. He was forgetting himself, 
walking faster,’ and panting less. Jean 
saw that it might be well to encourage a 
little talking now and then. 

“ But till the last she had her Jean. 
And she was content. She did not die 
alone, forsaken and desolate. For that 
I shall be eternally grateful to ces deux 
Messieurs^ that her last days were in 
peace.” 

“ I remember now, Jean, you said you 
would like some day to do something for 
my father and for Captain Ivor. Yes— 

I know—and this is for them. If they 
could thank you-” 

“ M’sieu, if I could thank them-” 

interjected Jean. 


* I'act. 
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Then for a while they pressed on in 
silence. 

Morning- had begun to break, and 
they plodded forward still. Ro}^ had 
pleaded for one more little break, for the 
was nearly at an end of his powers ; 
but Jean refused. . . 

Couragey M’sieu ! Courage / But 
a little farther, and we will rest. To 
stop here, if the gendarmes come 
quickly, would be fatal. Does M’sieu 
wish to be re-taken ? See, the day 
dawns, and we have made good ad¬ 
vance ; but soon the gendarmes will 
scour the country round. And here, 
where could we hide, if overtaken ? 
Courage / A little further yet! ” 

All right,” panted Roy, dragging 
along his leaden-weighted limbs. Til 
keep it up—as long as you wish. 
Wonder how man}^ miles we’ve done.” 

Not so many as M’sieu would think. 
In the darkness one must walk with 
care.” 

And are we to hide all day? ” 

‘‘ Mais oui. It is safer to be in 
hiding than to journey on. There is a 
cottage in a wood, which belongs 
to a friend of mine, and he has made 
ready for our coming. A little way 
ahead stiH. The danger increases each 
minute. For if any man should see us 
now, and the gendarmes coming here 
should learn that we have lately passed 
—voyez-vous ? Can M’sieu increase his 
speed ? ’ ’ 

Roy made a vehement effort, and 
Jean grasped his arm, urging him 
along. Presently they neared the wood, 
and turned in thither, Jean’s look of 
anxiety lessening as the trees closed 
round them. He consented then to a 
slight relaxation of their pace, though 
reiterating his Couragey M’sieu—one 
more half-hour, and the worst is done.” 

The half-hour seemed a very long one 
to Roy. 

Kh bien, a little slower—oui—but wc 


are nearly there, and M’sieu will be able 
to rest. At night-fall we shall start 
again, refreshed.” 

” Will you come with me still ? Jean, 
you are a good fellow ! ” gasped Roy. 

If I can see Monsieur safe oft'French 
ground, then I will let ces Messieurs 
know at Verdun, and it will gladden 
their hearts.” 

“But what made you think of it? 
Did you come to Bitche only to see your 
friend?” 

“ M’sieu will not ask too many ques¬ 
tions. No one at Bitche knew that we 
were friends. If M’sieu should be 
re-taken, it is well that he should know 
nothing.” 

“ You don’t think I’d betray you, 
Jean ! ” 

“Non. But for the sake of M’sieu 
himself-” 

“And I hope I’m not going to be 
re-taken.” 

“The good God grant it, M’sieu.” 

“Then you came there just to see 
him,” persisted Roy. 

“ Non. To see M’sieu.” 

“You knew I was there ? ” 

Jean assented. 

“Who told you?” Roy was again 
interested, and walked the better for 
being so. 

“M’sieu, it was a young lady—not 
English. She is French, and she lives 
under the same roof with Monsieur’s 
friends—le bon Colonel et Monsieur le 
Capitaine.” 

“ But how did she come across you ? ” 

“ I was at St. Mihiel, M’sieu.” 

“ I know. We drove there once, to 
see the place. My father had to pay a 
pretty big douceur, but we went.” 

“ Naturellement. St. Mihiel is but 
seven leagues from Verdun, and on the 
river. And this Demoiselle-” 

“Mademoiselle de St. Roques-” 

“M’sieu has the name—precisely. 
Mademoiselle de St. Roques had some 


affair in the place, claiming her atten¬ 
tion ; and she was there for some days. 
Mademoiselle and I chanced to meet— 
it matters not how at this moment—and 
when I learnt that she was from Ver¬ 
dun, I asked her, had she ever seen M. 
le Colonel and the tall Monsieur le 
Capitaine, and the young gentleman 
^yith them ? Then she asked me ques¬ 
tions, and I found that she knew them— 
ah, very well indeed, as M’sieu is aware. 
And she told me of M’sieu being sent 
to Bitche, and of the great trouble it 
was to those others.” 

“ Did she say—were they all well, 
Jean?” 

“ Monsieur le Capitaine had been ill. 
Mademoiselle de St. Roques said that 
doubtless it would make him well, and 
would comfort greatly Madame votre 
mere, could they but hear of youv wel¬ 
fare. Then I said to Mademoiselle that 
I would myself go to Bitche, and would 
in time bring word of Monsieur to Ver¬ 
dun. And she emptied her pocket of 
all the money that she had—cette bonne 
Demoiselle—and said I might have 
what more I wanted, so that only 1 
could bring word of Monsieur.” 

“ But Captain Ivor—what was wrong 
with him ? Ill, 3mu said.” 

Jean discreetly did not repeat all that 
Lucille had said. 

“ Monsieur le Capitaine had fallen 
ill after his march from Valenciennes, 
and he w’as so troubled about Monsieur 
at Bitche, that it retarded his recovery, 
so Mademoiselle informed me. And 1 
thought, if I might but compass Mon¬ 
sieur’s escape from that terrible Bitche, 
and could take word that he was gone 
to England, then Monsieur le Capitaine 
would have a light heart, and would 
grow strong once more.” 

“Jean, you’re the best fellow that 
ever was!” muttered Ro3^ “Won’t 
the3^ be glad I ” 

(To be continued.) 



A GROUP OF GALLICIAN EGGS. 


EASTER EGGS. 


In many European countries the eg" is a 
prominent feature in the observance of Easter. 

Man}' things indicate, however, that the 
Easter egg is older than that great Christian 
feast. It seems probable that the egg was 
dedicated to the goddess of Spring and 
])layed an important part in the heathen 
spring festivals. 


Even to-day all sorts of curious superstitions 
attach themselves to eggs laid on Maundy 
Thursday. They are supposed to protect 
those who eat them from all sorts of diseases, 
and it is firmly believed that if a shepherd 
buries the shells of one or more of these 
Maundy eggs in his pasture land, he will not 
lose a single sheep during the 3^ear following. 


It is no doubt owing to the strong belief in 
their power of conferring benefits that we 
send eggs to our friends at Easter. 

But long before the observance of Easter 
people wanted to improve upon the eggs as 
they came out of the nest, and proceeded to 
spend time and talent in colouring and 
beautifying their shells. 
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Originally Easter were coloured red, 
which to our forehithers was a symbol of the 
rising sun. 

Later, all possible colours were used for 
this purpose, and the eggs were adorned with 
coloured patterns, pictures and proverbs. 


Franz Paul Piger, who has lately wiitten 
a very interesting paper on Easter eggs for 
the Austrian folk, says that “ the art of 
decorating Easter eggs is not so simple as one 
might think.” The artist first colours the 
egg yellow with the bark of apple trees which 


GIRL ENGRAVING EGGS. 


Here and there, especially in Austria, this 
custom still obtains, and in many of the 
villages and districts may be found skilled 
“ Egg Painters,” who supply artisticalh'- 
oriiamented eggs at Easter. 

The number of these artists is rapidly 
decreasing, for in modern times people, 
specially in towns, prefer to present their 
friends with eggs of chocolate and sugar. In 
IMoravia, among the German population in 
Iglau, the Easter egg still holds a very im¬ 
portant place. Young and old present them 
one to the other, and young girls are allowed 
to give them to their sweethearts. A very 
interesting feature is that eggs are sent by 
those at home to their relatives in foreign 
lands. Great care is taken to have these 
beautifully painted or adorned with mottoes. 
There are skilful people in the surrounding 
district, who devote themselves to decorating 
and adorning with mottoes Easter eggs. 


A PAINTED AND ENGRAVED GOO.SE EGG 


he has cooked in water; the part which is to 
remain yellow he covers with fine layers of 
wax, and then proceeds to cook it in water, 
with onion skins, which turns it red. This 
being done, he rubs the wax off and he has a 
yellow and red egg. Now he takes a sharp- 
pointed instrument and scratches his drawing 
on the egg-shell, which shines on the yellow 
or red ground in pure white. In this way he 
represents human figures, creatures and 
llowers. 

The most important 
things on Eastereggsarethe 
mottoes which are usually 
specially given by the per¬ 
son who orders the eggs. 

These mottoes are often 
full of sentiment, of ex¬ 
pressions of love, friendship 
and good Avishes; some¬ 
times they are jests. 

Not only are 
hens’eggs used 
for this pur¬ 
pose, but those 
of geese also, 
which look 
more stately, 
and being 
larger admit 
of longer 
mottoes. 

Men, wo¬ 
men and girls 
also are occu¬ 
pied in orna- 
m e n t i n g 
Ivaster eggs. 

Our illustra¬ 
tion shows a 
]\I o r a V i a n 


woman at the work of scratching or engraving. 
Many of the Easter eggs are quite works of 
art in Moravia. There is a great variety of 
patterns, including geometrical figures, leaves, 
ffowers, sprays, hearts, and stars. 

The dark blue Easter eggs are especially 
beautiful covered with heart’s-ease. 

In the illustration “ Moravian Eggs,” we 
see in No. i a red egg engraved with a 
sharp-pointed instrument ; No. 2 is yellow- 
red ; No. 3 is painted ; No. 4 is blue, and 
engraved. 

The decoration of Easter eggs is a custom 
with the Sclavonic National Races of Austm- 
Hungary, and our illustration .shows us 
something of the Gallician skill. In Poland 
the women blow Easter eggs and cover them 
with coloured satin, after which they stick on 
them all sorts of threads and tinsel. No. 4 in 
the illustration is an example of such an one, 
while No. 2 is an engraved and coloured egg ; 
the two remaining patterns are of Ruthenian 
origin. 

Ill Bohemia light-red eggs prevail, while in 
vSalzburg Easter eggs resemble marble. It is 
only on close inspection that one discovers 
that the hens’ eggs have received the veining 
by the most skilful and tender colouring. 

The painting and other preparation of 
Easter eggs form quite an event in a countiy 
household, and here and there, especially in 
Hungary, the preparation is accompanied by 
national songs. 

It is most amusing to note the care bestoAved 
by the maidens on the eggs intended, for the 
betrothed, the usual ornamentation being 
caressing doA'es and intertwined hands. If a 
Ruthenian A'outh receives from a girl an egg 
adorned Avith threads of aa’ooI he is thereby 
assured of her love and fidelity. 

The same is the case in Carinthia and in the 
Rosenthal. Girls must present their lovers 
Avith at least two eggs adorned Avith in- 
scrijitions in order that there may be no doubt 
as to the firmness of their afiectiou. 

The artistic Easter egg, such as Ave have 
shown here, is gradually being set aside for 
eggs of chocolate and sweets, and the time 
will certainly come Avhen, if Ave Avant to see 
artistic eggs, we must look for them in 
museums. 

They Avill, Ave hope, for many years continue 
to appear in all their beauty at the sound of 
the Easter bells, be a proof of love and 
friendship, and aAvaken joy in many a heart, 
both abroad and at home. 


MORAVIAN EGGS. 
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ABOUT PEGGY SAVILLE. 


Ey JESSIE MANSERGH (IMrs. G. de Horne Vaizcy), Author of ‘‘Sisters Three,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

HILE the young- folks 
had been enjoying 
themselves in the 
ball-room, their 
elders had found the 
time hang some¬ 
what heavily on 
their hands. The 
evening had not 
been so interesting 
to them as to their 
juniors. Lady 
J )arcy was tired with 
the preparations of 
the day, and the 
Countess with her 
journe}^ from town. 
Both were fain to 
yawn behind their 
fans from time to 
time, and were long¬ 
ing for the moment 
to come when they could retire to bed. 
If only those indefatigable children would 
say good night and take themselves off ! 
But the echo of the piano still sounded 
from the room, and seemed to go on, and 
on, in endless repetition. 

Everything comes to those who wait 
however, even the conclusion of a ball 
to the weary chaperon. At long past 
midnight the strains died away, and in 
the hope of an early release the ladies 
roused themselves to fresh conversational 
effort. What they said was unimportant 
and could never be remembered ; but at 
one moment, as it seemed, they were 
smiling and exchanging their little 
commonplace amenities, two languid, 
fine ladies whose aim in life might 
have been to disguise their own feelings 
and hide the hearts that God had given 
them ; the next the artificial smiles were 
wiped away, and they were clinging 
together, two terrified, cowering women, 
with a mother’s soul in their faces—a 
mother’s love and fear and dread ! A 
piercing cry had sounded through the 
stillness, and another, and another, and 
while they sat paralysed with fear, foot¬ 
steps came tearing along the passage, 
the door was burst open, and a wild, 
dishevelled-looking figure rushed into 
the room. A curtain was wound round 
face and figure, but beneath its folds a 
long white arm gripped convulsively at 
the air, and two little feet staggered 
about in pink silk slippers. 

Lady Darcy gave a cry of anguish ; 
but her terror seemed to hold her rooted 
to I he spot, and it was her husband who 
darted forward and caught the swaying 
figure in his arms. The heavy wrappings 
came loose in his grasp, and as thej^ 
did so an unmistakable smell pervaded 
the room—the smell of singed and 
burning clothing. A cloud of blackened 
rags fluttered to the ground as the last 
fold of the curtain was unloosed, and 
among them—most pitiful sight of all 
—were stray gleams of gold where 
a severed lock of hair lay on the 


carpet, its end still turned in glistening 
curl. 

“ Rosalind ! Rosalind ! ” gasped the 
poor mother, clutching the arms of her 
chair, and looking as if she were about 
to faint herself, as she gazed upon 
the pitiful figure of her child. The 
lower portion of Rosalind’s dress was 
practically uninjured, but the gauze 
skirt and all the frills and puffing round 
the neck hung in tatters, her hair was 
singed and roughened, and as the air 
touched her skin she screamed with 
pain, and held her hands up to her neck 
and face. 

“Oh! Oh I Oh I I am burning! 
Cover me up ! Cover me up ! I shall 
die ! Oh, mother, mother! The pain— 
the pain ! ” 

She reeled as if about to faint, yet 
if anyone attempted to approach she 
beat them off with frantic hands, as if 
in terror of being touched. 

One of the ladies ran forward with a 
shawl, and wrapped it forcibly round the 
poor scarred shoulders, while the gentle¬ 
men hurried out of the room to send for 
a doctor and make necessary arrange¬ 
ments. One of the number came back 
almost immediately with the news that 
he had failed to discover the cause of 
the accident. There was no sign of fire 
upstairs, the ball-room was dark and 
deserted, the servants engaged in setting 
the entertaining rooms in order. For 
the present, at least, the cause of the 
accident remained a mystery, and the 
distracted father and mother occupied 
themselves in trying to pacify their 
child.. 

“I’ll carry you upstairs, my darling. 
We will put something on your skin 
which will take away the pain. Try to 
be quiet, and tell us how it happened. 
What were you doing to set jmurself on 
fire ? ” 

“ Peggy ! Peggy ! ” gasped Rosalind 
faintly. Her strength was failing by 
this time, and she could hardly speak; 
but Lady Darcy’s face stiffened into an 
awful anger at the sound of that name. 
She turned like a tigress to her husband, 
her face quivering with anger. 

“ That girl again ! That wicked girl! 
It is the second time to-night! She has 
killed the child ; but she shall be 
punished ! I’ll have her punished ! She 
shall not kill my child, and q-o free ! 
ni_rii-- 

“ Hush, hush, Beatrice ! Take care ! 
You frighten Rosalind. We must get 
her to bed. There is not a moment to 
lose.” 

Lord Darcy beckoned to one of the 
servants who, by this time, were crowd¬ 
ing in at the door, and between them 
they lifted poor, groaning Rosalind in 
their arms and carried her up the stair¬ 
case, down which she had tripped so 
gaily a few hours before. Tenderly as 
they held her, she moaned with every 
movement, and when she was laid on 
her bed, it seemed for a moment as if 
consciousness were about to forsake 


her. 'J'hen suddenly a light sprung 
into her eyes. She lifted her hand and 
gasped out one word—just one word— 
repeated over and over again in a tone 
of agonised entreaty. 

‘ ‘ Peggy ! Peggy ! Peggy ! ’ ’ 

“Yes, darling, yes! I’ll go to her. 
Be quiet—only be quiet! ” 

Lady ]3arcy turned away with a 
shudder as the maid and an old family 
servant began the task of removing the 
clothes from Rosalind’s writhing limbs, 
and, seizing her husband by the arm, 
drew him out on the landing. Her 
face was white, but her eyes gleamed, 
and the words hissed as they fell from 
her lips. 

“Find that girl and turn her out of 
this house ! I will not have her here 
another hour! Do you hear—not a 
minute ! Send her away at once before 
I see her! Don’t let me see her! I 
can’t be responsible for what I would 
do! ” 

“Yes, yes, dear. I’ll send her away! 
Try to calm yourself. Remember you 
have work to do. Rosalind will need 
you.” 

The poor old lord went stooping 
away, his tired face looking aged and 
haggard with anxiety. His beautiful 
young daughter was scarcely less dear 
to him than to her mother, and the 
sound of her cries cut to his heart, yet 
in the midst of his anguish he had a 
pang of compassion for the poor child 
who, as he believed, was the thoughtless 
cause of the accident. What agony of 
remorse must be hers ! What torture 
she would now be suffering! 

The guests and servants were standing 
huddled together on the landing upstairs 
or running to and fro to procure what 
was needed. Eveiy thought was con¬ 
centrated on Rosalind, and Rosalind 
alone, and the part of the house where 
the dance had been held was absolutely 
deserted. 

He took his way along the gaily 
decorated hall, noted with absent eye 
the disordered condition of the “ harem,” 
which had been pointed out so proudly 
at the beginning of the evening, and 
entered the empty room. The lights 
were out, except for a few candles 
scattered here and there among the 
flowers. He walked slowly forward, 
saw the silver candlestick on the floor 
before the fireplace, and stood gazing 
at it with a quick appreciation of what 
had happened. For some reason or 
other Rosalind had tried to reach the 
candle, and the light had caught her 
gauzy skirt which had burst into flames. 
It was all easy—terribly easy to imagine ; 
but in what way had Peggy Saville been 
responsible for the accident, so that her 
name should sound so persistently on 
Rosalind’s lips, and who had been the 
good Samaritan who had come to the 
rescue with that thick curtain which 
had killed the flames before they had 
time to finish the work of destruction ? 

Lord Darcy peered curiously round. 
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The oak floor stretched before him dark 
and still save where its polished surface 
reflected the light overhead; but surely 
in the corner opposite to where he stood 
there was a darker mass—a shadow 
deeper than the rest ? 

He walked towards it, bending forward 
with straining eyes. Another curtain 


of the same pattern as that which had 
enveloped Rosalind—a curtain of rich 
Oriental hues with a strange unaccount¬ 
able patch of white in the centre. What 
was it ? It must be part of the fabric 
itself. Lord Darcy told himself that he 
had no doubt on the subject, yet the 
way across the room seemed unaccount- 


3^/5 

ably long, and, his heart beat fast with 
apprehension. In another moment he 
stood in the corner and knew too well 
the meaning of that patch of white. 
Peggy Saville lay stretched upon the 
curtain, white and unconscious, to all 
appearance dead! 

{To he continued.) 
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IN PERILOUS TIMES. 

An Accidental Cycle. 

Catching Fire. 

If your clothing catches fire. 

Do not rush about for aid, 

Sini]3ly roll on mat or mire 
And a fearful death evade. 

R a ilioay CoUision. 

If a railway collision you fear. 

Jump on the seat of the canlage, for so 
Your legs of calamity may be quite clear. 
And the spring that’s in wood may all 
safety bestow. 


Prv/.e Winners. 

Seven Shillings a7id Sixpence Each. 

Lily Belling, Wribbenhall, Bewdley, YVorces- 
tershire. 

Nanette Bewley, 40,Fitzwilliam Place, Dublin. 
A. C. Carter, Shotteiy Hall, .Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

Maude Gibney, 37, Newton Road, YV. 

G. D. Honeyburne, Abbotsbury, 23, Duke 
.Street, .Southport. 

YIrs. Mason, 30, Cambridge .Street, Great 
Horton, Bradford, Yorks. 

E. Ylastin, 261, YY^estern Bank, Sheffield. 

P'. Yliller, 104, Brecknock Road, N. 

Agnes Oliver, 13, Fountainhall Road, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Janet Scott, YVillmington House, Dunster. 
Fred and Violet .Shoberl, Hookwood, Edge 
Hill, Wimbledon. 

Wm. Dunford-Smith, 71, Ondine Road, E. 
Dulwich, .S.E. 

W. Fitzjames YVhite, 9, Kinfauns Terrace, 
Low Fell, Gateshead. 

John R. YY^hyberd, 308, Crystal Palace Road, 
S.E. 

Special Mention. 

Annie A. Arnott, E. Lord, A. Phillips. 

Very Highly Coimnended. 

YIrs. Atkins, Amelia Austin, Ylargaret 
Bailey, YI. Bolingbroke, A. T. Child, Ethel 
YI. A. Darbyshire, Frederick Fuller, Miss 
Fryer, Thomas Gale, Elbe Hanlon, Mrs. Ethel 
Hartley, Ethel Winifred Hodgkinson, YV. E. 
Llewellyn, YV. M. Yladden, E. YI. Le Mottee, 
Ellen YI. Price, Helen Simpson, S. Southall, 
Agnes Ylary Vincent, Gertrude Whicker, 
Emily YVilkinson, Helen B. Younger. 

Highly Commended. 

Ylaude Abbott, Eliza Acworth, Rev. S. 
Bell, Gladys YI. Bernays, Dora A. Blake, E. 
YI. Blott, Isabel Borrow, Nellie D. Bourne, 


Rev. F. Townshend Chamberlain, YI. J. 
Champneys, F. Clark, Lillian Clews, C. A. 
Cooper, Rev. E. N. Dalton, .S. Dewhirst, 
Ethel Dickson, Violet F. Doney, Louie Drury, 
YVilliam Fraser, F. YI. Goodchild, Annie M. 
Gooden, A. Grainger, E. A. Hedge, YIrs. 
Hickman, Hilda G. Hinkson, Gertrude Hire, 
E. St. G. Hodson, Edith YI. Howard, Annie 
YI. Hutchens, George L. Ingram, K. H. In¬ 
gram, Elsie YI. Jay, L. Foster-Jones, D. 
Langley, Eva H. Laurence, Eliza Learmount, 
Ethel C. YIcYIaster, John Ylarshall, Ylarian 
Eva YIessenger, F. M. Ylorgan, YI. Theodora 
Yloxon, Robert Ylurdoch, Eben. Ylullen, A. 
St. J. O’Neill, YIrs. Ylorgan Owen, Hannah 
E. Powell, Jessie Powell, Helen J. Ransom, 
Ada Rickards, Eleanor YI. Rickie, Alexan- 
drina A. Robertson, YVilhelmina Robson, Eva 
YI. Roper, Annie Saunders, S. Sedgwick, 
Katherine H. Shorto, Caroline Skinner, Ylil- 
dred YI. Skrine, YI. Stuart, Ylona Taylor, 
Ylay Tutte, N. J. YY^arren, YI. S. YVebster, 
A. J. YVeight, V. YI. YY^elman, Louisa 
YVhitcher, Henry YVilkinson, R. YVilliamson, 
Elizabeth YYarwood. 


EXAYIINERS’ REPORT. 

The “ Accidental Cycle” series promises to 
be very popular, a large number of solutions 
having already been received. It is really very 
pleasing to see how our readers struggle to 
acquire useful knowledge, no matter how 
fantastic the shape in which it is presented. 
Certain it is that knowledge acquired by solving 
a puzzle poem is likely to be retained, and we 
can only hope that when our solvers’ clothes 
catch fire, there may be a mg, a mat, or a 
sufficient quantity of mire at hand. 

YY^e know a doctor who had to examine a 
class of boys on the ways of dealing with 
various kinds of accidents. One lad appeared 
to be very nervous, and the doctor, thinking he 
was not able to do himself justice before the 
others, kept him back to test his knowledge 
alone. 

“Now,” said the examiner, “supposing I 
were to catch fire in this room ” (a bare school¬ 
room, by the way), “ what would you do ? ” 

The boy seemed to be extremely unhappy 
and vainly searched the ceiling and floor in 
turn for an inspiration. It was not until the 
question had been repeated with a kindly word 
of encouragement that the answer came ; 

“ Put it out, sir.” 

Even then the doctor did not laugh, at any 
rate not obtrusively. 

“ Excellent,” said he, “ but how ? ” 

“Throw a blanket over you, sir,” was the 
more confident reply. 

As there were no blankets in the building. 


the doctor gave up his examination in desj^air, 
which was, however, somewhat tempered by 
his thankfulness that the boy’s “ knowledge” 
had not been put to a practical test. 

This little anecdote, which is perfectly true, 
pggests the question: “ YVhat would you do 
if the extinguishers mentioned in the puzzle 
were not available ? ” Doubtless our readers 
know"; if not, they wall be w"ell advised to find 
out without delay. 

The puzzle form of our advice w’as not 
difficult to decipher, hut, regardless of rhythm, 
many solvers gave the first line as 

“ If your clothing catch fire.” 

A large number wTote “around” for 
“ about ” in line 2, failing to discern the 
essential difference, and several substituted 
“ end ” for “ death ” in the fourth line. For 
this latter reading we can find no justification. 

In “A railway collision ” the metre proved 
to be veiy troublesome. It is certainly veiy 
modern, the lines being respectively, nine, ten, 
eleven and twelve syllables long. YY'e do not 
know" the rule w"hich governs such a metre, and 
are inclined to ascribe it that licence w"hich 
every true poet sometimes takes. 

Considering the difficulty, w"e were surprised 
to find from thirty to forty solutions giving the 
verse correctly. Three out of the four lines 
W"ere not difficult to solve, but the progressive 
nature of the metre not being established, the 
first w"as not so easy. In many solutions an 
adjective w"as inserted before railway as : 

“ If a terrible railway collision you fear,” 
and so long as some sort of rhythm was main¬ 
tained, w"e did not much object. 

A few competitors complained that the first 
picture in the last line w"as very obscure. In 
our copy it w"as plain enough and a large 
majority of solvers adopted “ Spring,” in 
preference to any other reading. 

One correspondent ventures to hope that, 
ladies will be well assured of their peril before 
acting on the advice given. As he points out, 
it is not at all desirable that a carriageful of 
people should, for instance, be disturbed by 
such athletic exercises every time a fog-signal 
is heard. 

Such a caution is perhaps, not W’hoflv 
unnecessary, for there are people wdio “ fear 
a collision every time they enter a train. 

By the time this “ Cycle ” is ended how" wuse 
w"e shall all be ! 

Competitors whose names have not been 
mentioned above may rest assured that their 
papers have been carefully preserved in view" 
of the special award to be made at the end of 
the series. Not one solution has been 
destroyed, and quite possibly the greater 
prizes w"ill fall to outsiders after all. 
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THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS. 

By eric broad. 


We wander through the smiling fields, 
We gather fragrant flowers, 

Our childish eyes the sunshine watch 
From shady, sheltered bowers ; 

We have our dreams of joy to be. 

Nor give a thought to loss ; 

For youth is all too blind to see 
The Shadow of the Cross. 

Years come and go ; tears flow and fall, 
Grief touches us awhile ; 

And then we sleep, while round us glows 
The sunset of a smile ; 

Joy lingers just a day with us. 

Life’s pathway seems as moss ; 

But, faintly pm pie, looms ahead 
The Shadow of the Cross. 


Time’s drifted snows have gathered thick. 
Yet still the chase is long. 

Truth’s snow-white bird soars out of sight, 
But faint we hear its song ; 

And we have lost Hope’s Light awhile. 
Count Love at best but dross; 

We struggle through a purple gloom— 
The Shadow of the Cross. 

At last ! At last! a music rare 
Enchants our aching ears ; 

And once again, not far ahead, 

The radiant sun appears : 

Our souls on buoyant wings are borne. 
And we retrieve our loss,— 

A rich content is ours, beyond 
The Shadow of the Cross. 


LESSONS FROM NATURE. 

By jean a. OAVEN, Author of ‘‘Forest, Field and Fell,” etc. 


PART IV. 

THE LOCUSTS THAT GO BY BANDS. 

The locusts we take as an instance of what 
unity ill action—co-operation, in fact—can 
effect. “They have,” says the 
wise man, “no kin^, yet they 
go forth all of them by bands.” 

Creatures these are so frail, so 
unsubstantial, that they can be 
crushed to naught almost; yet 
they are able to thwart man’s 
watchful care, and to undo the 
work of the industry of months, 
when they settle in hosts, 
brought by some mysterious 
instinct, sometimes by the scarcity of those 
other creatures which, under the laws that 
keep even the balance of nature, feed upon 
tliem, so reducing their numbers. 

Whole tracts of land are devastated by these 
winged armies. In the south of England some 
of you have seen, during the last dry summer 
that we liad, what legions of caterjiillars covered 
vast tracts of land, eating every vestige of green 
and leaving bare stalks where line cabbages and 
other crops had been looked for. Ravagers 
of forests, also, some of these insignificant 
insects have been called, and with good 
reason. 

The term locust we take as a symbol, and 
we will include here the various groups of 
tiny beings which, by reason of their vast 
numbers and the way in which they come 
and go “in bands,” become such formidable 
enemies of our race. 

The caterpillars of the large white cabbage 
butterfly, and also those of the small white 
species, attack several valuable crops be.sides 
cabbages. They consume in the larvae stage 
an enormous amount when their size is con¬ 
sidered. Mr. Wood tells us that it has been 
calculated that one caterpillar alone, a month 
after birtli, has increased to ten thousand times 
its original weight on leaving the egg, and 
has devoured in the meantime no less than 
forty thousand times that weight in food; and 
although during the winter months it may be 
frozen into a brittle condition, it survives this 
frost uninjured and becomes itself the parent 
of two broods during the ensuing summer. 

These particular caterpillars feed also on 



the leaves of turnip plants and on the pods 
that are left for .seeding; they eat radishes, 
horse-radi.sh and Avater-cress. 

Some years they show in myriads. De¬ 
scribing a flight of butterflies that arrived on 
a certain day years ago, the Zoologist says 
that it was one of the largest flights ever seen 
in this country. It crossed the Channel from 
F'rance on a Sunday in July. 

“ Such was the density and extent of the 
cloud formed by the living mass that it 
completely obscured the sun from the people 
on board our Continental steamers. The 
declvs were strewed with the insects in all 
directions. The flight reached England about 
twelve at noon, and dispersed themselves 
inland and alongshore, darkening the air as 
they went. During the sea-passage of the 
butterflies the weather was calm and sunny, 
with scarcely a puff of wind stirring; but an 
hour or so after they reached terra firma it 
came on to blow great guns from Hie south¬ 
west, the direction whence the insects came.” 


On a calm sea the butterflies are able to settle 
frequently, as though the water were land, and 
to rise again; otherwise, that is, in windy 
weather, these long flights would be o'f 
course an impossibility. 

Louis Plguier, a French en¬ 
tomologist, has told how a 
swarm of jflant lice once ap¬ 
peared between Bruges and 
Ghent, “ hovering about in 
troops ” in such numbers as to 
darken the light of day. The 
walls of the houses were so 
covered that they could no 
longer be distinguished, and 
the whole road from the one 
town to the other was rendered black by 
the legions of this insect. These were called 
“smother-fly.” 

A female Blight, as one creature is termed 
—a very destructive aphis—which was shut 
up for observation by another naturalist, 
brought forth ninety-five little ones in less 
than three weeks, and she can repeat this as 
often as twenty times during one summer if 
the \yeather be favourable to her. The cal¬ 
culations which have been made by such 
scientists as Professor liuxley prove that, 
were it not for our allies and friends, our 
unpaid and often ill-appreciated bird labourers, 
“ there would be room in the world for 
nothing else ” but those tiny creatures the 
aphides! 

Mole crickets in the south of France and in 
Germany do great harm to the pea and bean 
crops. They have been known to destroy 
one-sixth, and even one-fourth, of a crop of 
young corn by eating off the roots. Barley 
and potatoes also they do a vast amount of 
harm to. The mole devours this insect, as it 
does many underground enemies of the agri¬ 
culturist, and yet mole-catchers still receive so 
much an acre, year by year, from landholders 
for destroying the mole, whose heaps help to 
fertilise the soil, even if they do make it 
uneven, and if not levelled they injure the 
mowing machines; but their services are 
worth the extra labour in levelling. 

Winged beetles swarm in the end of May, 
and they attack beans, broad and other beans. 
Horses fed on Sicilian beans are often injured 
in their health by the numbers of these 
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creatures that have been contained in their 
food. One farmer in England wrote that he 
calculated he had as many of these small 
hurtful beetles as he had beans. Another 
farmer complained that he lost two whole 
sowings of turnips owing to the ravages of 
eai wigs, and a writer in the Field states that 
he had one September to cover his windows 
with muslin and to shut all his doors at 
sunset because of the army of earwigs that 
invaded his precincts. “ They dropped,” he 
says, “on the supper-table, they swarmed in 
the pantry, getting into fruit pies after cook¬ 
ing, and running out when the pies were cut. 
Tliey pushed their way into the bread, so that 
we frequently cut slices of these wretches in 
cutting bread and butter. They found their 
way into the beds, linings of hats, coats, etc. 
When the doors were opened in the morning 
they dropped in such numbers that the mats 
were literally covered with them,” etc., etc. 

To stop the ravages of caterpillars in some 
forests trenches have had to be dug. Into 
these they fitll as they pour forth “ in serried 
columns,” after having devoured one section 
of a wood, wlien on their way to attack a 
sound part. In the trenches they are stifled 
l)y numbers of men heaping earth on them. 
Sometimes great trees in the forest have to be 
set on fire as the only way of stopping their 
ravages. Then there are concealed foes who 
hollow out galleries in trees before their 
presence is suspected. One little insect has 
been dubbed by a naturalist with the for¬ 
midable name of “the great pine-gnawer.” 
It ravages forests of fir-trees in such wise that 
not a single tree escapes its attacks. 

vStag-bcetles haunt our oak-trees, bruise the 
bark, and then lick up the sap, and in its 
larval stage this beetle feeds in the solid wood 
of the finest trees, keeping near the bark. We 
read also of the antler moth flying “ in count¬ 
less myriads.” 

Ill Galway in 1868 cockchafers arrived in 
liosts, forming a dense cloud which darkened 
the sky for a distance of three miles. “The 
whole country at midsummer assumed the 
appearance of winter. The noise of their 
innumerable jaws sounded like the sawing of 
wood, and the buzzing of their countless 
wings filled the air with a sound like the 
distant rolling of drums.” And to add to 
the misery of this appalling picture, the 
famine-stricken Irish were then “ driven to 
eat them in order to support life ” ! 

Whole fields of turnips are often cleared, 
that is, the leaves of the plants are stripped 
off, by myriads of the turnip fly or beetle that 
come flying unexpectedly, one knows not 


The Education of Wo:men. 

Few in the present generation know how 
veiy modern the real education of women is. 
Dr. More, in the middle of last century, was 
frightened at his daughter Hannah’s clever¬ 
ness, and made her leave off the study of Eatin 
and mathematics. 

Mrs. Somerville, who was born in 1780, 
says that when she was getting on with 
mathematics her father. Admiral Fairfax, said 
to her mother, “We must put a stop to this 
or we shall have Mary in a strait-jacket one 
of these days.” 

When Hannah More and her friend, !Miss 
Harrison, began teaching poor girls in barns 
and brick kitchens, they were told they would 
ruin agriculture, that if servants learned to 
read they would read their mistresses’ letters, 
and if they learned to write they would forge 
their mistressc-s’ names. 


whence. It was estimated that the loss 
through this to one county in a single season 
was once ^^100,000, and Miss Ormerod states 
that in 1881, when there was an invasion of 
the turnip fly, spreading nearly all over our 
country, the loss amounted to considerably 
more than half a million. 

A prince in Bohemia once employed two 
hundred men for four days and a half in 
collecting caterpillars during a plague of 
these, and they gathered twenty-three bushels 
of them, which they reckoned amounted to 
4,500,000 of these creatures. In the year 
1574 cockchafers gathered in such numbers on 
the banks of the Severn that the water-mills 
were stopped working. 

Miss Edith Carrington, who has written 
many useful little books on out-door life, has 
lately brought out one called IVie Farmer and 
the Birds, in which she has collected many 
valuable facts and statistics which would be of 
interest to you. 

Think of the size and the weight of one of 
these cockchafers, and then ponder again on 
what can be effected by persistent co-opera¬ 
tion. And if for evil, yet also for good. 
That is our lesson just now. 

One of my earliest lessons in French, when 
I was at school at Neuwied on the Rhine, 
where we had to learn many fables and moral 
poems by heart, both in French and German, 
was the story of a father who knowing that 
he had not long to live, called his children 
together and bade each of tliem go and cut a 
hazel rod and bring it to him. The rods he 
bade them tie in one bundle, and then he told 
them to try and break the sheaf of sticks. 
They could not do this. Next he ordered 
each to take his rod and break it, which of 
course was an easy matter. “ Now,” said he, 
“ the lesson I want to teach you is combina¬ 
tion and united effort. So long as you keep 
together, you will do something; if you 
separate, you fail utterly.” 

To co-operate means, of course, to work 
together. “ Two are better far than one, for 
counsel or for fight,” says an old and well- 
known hymn, and a poet has written that even 

“ Heaven’s gate is shut to him that comes 
alone. 

Save thou a soul, and it shall save thine 
own.” 

Perhaps one of the chief causes of spiritual 
deterioration in Christians has been that 
fallacy that one can worship God as well 
alone as in the congregations of the faithful. 
“ Forget not the assembling of yourselves 
together ” we read in the Book of books. 


Again the gracious presence of our Lord is 
esj^ecially promised “ where two or tliree are 
gathered together.” 

One of the saddest stories that I ever read 
is that of two maiden sisters who lived in one 
large room in Edinburgh. They quaiTclled 
about something, and so bitter was the ani¬ 
mosity engendered that they never spoke to 
each other again, although they continued to 
live in the same room for many years. Perhaps 
they were too poor to live in separate apart¬ 
ments ; or they may have had that proverbial 
Scotch decency and reserve that prevented 
them from publishing their quarrel to their little 
world, as an open separation would have done. 

They drew a chalk line across their joint 
domain, which ran from. the middle of the 
fireplace to the centre of the doorway, and 
they cooked and ate their separate miserable 
meals and went in and out in solitary fashion, 
and probably grimly obseiwedeach other kneel 
down in prayer to her !Maker. Perhaps 
in the silence of the night hours one would lie 
wakeful, with bated breath, listening to the 
unconscious breathing of her sleeping sister. 
Could anything be more dreadful ? Whether 
they died thus, the one left alone in a room 
with lips that were finally sealed in death, 
the story does not reveal; it is left half told. 

“ See* that ye fall not out by the way,” was 
Joseph’s wise counsel to his brethren. “ Two 
are better than one ... For if they fall 
the one will lift up his fellow; but woe to 
him that is alone when he falleth ; for he 
hath not another to help him up . . . and a 
threefold cord is not quickly broken.” So 
said the preacher in Ecclesiastes iv. The 
old words are veiy forcible in their quaint 
simplicity. 

I knew five sisters once very intimately. 
They had a bad father whom they never saw 
—though he was living—after the eldest of 
the five was about twelve, and their mother 
was very poor. But they clung together and 
shared the daily labour—pleasure they knew 
little of—and when two families of richer 
relatives had become poor, and the members 
separated, disunion having partly ruined 
them, the sisters still held a brave and 
respectable front to the world, being able to 
do this because they kept together, seiwing 
their mother’s God and having a common 
faith and practice. “ Did none of them 
marry.?” I fancy some of you asking 
mentally. Yes, two have now good husbands 
and pleasant homes ; and God comforts and 
strengthens the other three in His own way 
which is always for the best. 

{To be continued.) 


VARIETIES. 

In a Young Lady’s Album. 

The American author, James Russell 
Lowell, had as happy a knack as has ever been 
known of writing album verses. When he 
was in this countiy. Professor Max ISIiiller’s 
daughter, Beatrice, asked him to give her a 
few lines, and this is what he wrote— 

“ O’er the wet sands an insect crept. 
Ages ere man on earth was known. 
And patient Time, while Nature slept. 
The slender tracing turned to stone. 
’Twas the first autograph ; and ours ? 

Prithee, how much of prose or song. 
In league with the creative powers. 
Shall ’scape Oblivion’s broom so 
long,? ” 

Riches. —^Virtue is the bc.st riches; know¬ 
ledge the next, and what are usually called 
riches the worst. 


The Right Rendering. 

The following incident is recorded by the 
Bishop of Durham: Archbishop Whately, 
in his last illness, begged a friend to read to 
him St. Paul’s description of the Christian’s 
hope as he looks “ for the Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who shall change ” (so the friend 
read from the Authorised Version) “ our vile 
body that it may be fashioned like unto His 
glorious body.” 

“No, no,” inteiTupted the Archbishop, 
“ give his own words ! Pie never called God’s 
works vile ! ” 

And so we now read in the Revised 
Version, “Who shall fashion anew the body 
of our humiliation that it may be conformed 
to tlie body of His gloiy .? ” 

To-:morrow. —To-morrow is the fool’s 
seed-time. 
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CHAPTER II. 

UNDAY came, and with it a 
fine diy day, causing Mrs. 
Duncan to congratulate her¬ 
self uj)on her good fortune. 
She was a mart}T to rheuma¬ 
tism in damp weather, and 
obliged consequently to be 
very careful. To-day, how¬ 
ever, she would be able to go to church, 
and at the thought her heart bounded with 
pleasure. For, unlike a great many—indeed, 
I fear I might almost say the majority of 
])eople—Margaret Duncan really loved to go 
to God’s house. To her the services were 
never long, nor the familiar prayers and 
collects wearisome. On the contrary, she 
realised, as few do, the beauty of the concise 
language in which they are written, and 
frequently caught herself wondering how much 
could be expressed in so few words. This 
morning, although alone, both husband and 
son having been called away to see sick 
people, the service seemed especially sweet, 
and the sermon to bring more comfort than 
usual to her heart. 

It was perhaps by design that Mr. Mellis 
preached from the text ‘‘That which thou 
sowest is not quickened, except it die,” 
dwelling upon the necessity for the death of 
the body, that the soul might rise again, and 
particularly on the hope—nay, certainty—of a 
blessed reunion above with those who had 
“ gone before.” 

listening to the comforting words, and 
looking on the face of the dear old Rector, 
wliidi fairly shone, as he spoke, with intense 
conviction, it was little wonder that !Mrs. 
Duncan felt happier than she had done for a 
long time. Her child was not lost, only safe 
in Christ’s keeping, till she, too, should go to 
join her. 

How the strong faith of one individual helps 
the feeble faith of others ! In such a manner 
did iMr. Mellis help his friend and parishioner 
to-day. 

Not that Mrs. Duncan really doubted God’s 
wisdom in taking away from her her child, but 
just as we crave a fresh protestation of love from 
one dear to us, drawing pleasure from it, so 
did she find comfort and consolation in the 
renewed assurances of divine love, spoken by 
the Rector this morning. To her husband, 
jMargaret Duncan never mentioned such topics. 
Years before she had made the discovery that, 
although the doctor was careful to keep all 
the ordinary religious observances, being a 
regular attendant at church, yet he was not 
imbued with that living faith which delights 
in dwelling upon a future life when this one 
.shall be ended. A loving husband and tender 
father. Dr. Duncan had lelt the death of his 
little daughter keenly at the time, but though 
his wife had hoped for some permanent 
spiritual awakening and an expression of it, 
nothing was said which could lead her to 
suppose it had taken place. Belief docs not 
come to all with equal facility, and knowing 
this, Mrs. Duncan never even in thought 
blamed her husband, but was content to wait. 

It Avas at this juncture that good old Mr. 
IVTcllis had proved himself so true a friend to 
the almost broken-hearted mother, and the 
faith which had always been so precious to 
jMargaret Duncan became even more so under 
the fostering guidance and help of the good 
Rector of St. Jude’s. 

By a fortunate turn of events it so happened 
that both Dr. Duncan and his son Magnus 
were able to accompany “little mother” to 
St. Jude’s on the evening of this last Sunday 
in Lent. 


HIS GREAT REWARD. 

It was a fine church, and there was, as 
usual, a full congregation, for people will 
rally round a consistent Christian man, such 
as ;Mr. Mellis. Were there more like him, we 
should less frequently hear the familiar remark, 
“ such a poor congregation.” 

The service proceeded as usual until after 
the Third Collect, when the curate announced 
that “ The words of the anthem Avould be 
found in the three hundred and thirty-second 
hymn.” There was a slight pause, and then 
the opening bars of Gounod’s “ There is a 
green hill ” rang through the church. 

jMagnus Duncan drew a long breath of 
delighted anticipation. 

Presently the tones of a rich mellow con¬ 
tralto voice floated down the aisles and up to 
the vaulted roof of the building. It was a 
voice of rarest quality, powerful but sweet, 
and the singer sang as though her whole soul 
was wrapped up in the words and music. 

The tender pathetic Akerses seemed to have 
gained a new meaning when sung as Marielle 
Heritage sang them that night. jMagnus 
craned his neck to get a glimpse of the 
singer, but she Avas almost hidden from vieAv 
by the reading-desk, for she had taken a seat 
in the choir-stalls on entering the church that 
evening, and a mass of fair hair under a black 
hat was all that could be seen. 

On and on sang that glorious voice till the 
last verse was reached, and then Avith Avhat 
tender insistence came the repetition of the 
Avords, “AA^e must love Him too,” as if in 
] 9 leading Avith a most precious child. 

Mrs. Duncan glanced up at her husband’s 
face, to see there an expression Avhich it had 
never AA^orn before, and one Avhich made a 
glad hope spring up in her heart. 

As the last notes died aAvay, a tear, noticed 
by the loving eyes that Avatched him, trickled 
sloAvly doAvn the doctor’s face, and Avith a 
long-draAvn sigh he sank upon his knees as the 
congregation knelt for the rest of the prayers. 
“ For the Lamb AA’hich is in the midst of the 
throne shall feed them, and shall lead them 
unto living fountains of Avaters, and God shall 
Avipe aAvay all tears from their eyes,” AA^as the 
text of the curate’s sermon that night. He 
Avas only a young man, but very earnest, and 
Dr. Duncan could not help thinking that he 
himself, though so much older, Avas as a veiy 
child in comparison, Avith regard to spiritual 
things. Only God kneAv hoAv fervently John 
Duncan prayed to be led to the “ living 
fountains of Avaters ” that night ! 

It Avas about ten o’clock on the Saturday 
night folloAving. Magnus, tired Avith a long 
day’s AA’ork, had just said “Good night” to 
his parents, and betaken himself ofl' to bed, 
leaving them sitting by the draAving-room 
fire. 

John Duncan aatts ostensibly reading the 
paper, but a close observer might have noticed 
that the reading progressed in a most eccentric 
fashion. He had not got beyond the first six 
lines of the leader during the last hour, but 
Avas staring absently at the printed matter 
before him, evidently Avithout cognisance of 
the neAA's it contained. Eventually he dropped 
the paper and gazed into the fire instead. 
]\rrs. Duncan A\^as occupied in finishing an 
interesting article in a favourite magazine, 
and Avhen she had concluded it, she said, 
Avithout looking up : 

“What is the neA\’s in to-day’s paper, 
John Anything fresh taken place } ” 

Finding that her husband did not reply as 
usual, she hastily glanced at him, laying doAATi 
her magazine as she did so. 

“ He did not hear my question,” she 
decided in her OAvn mind; then rose and 
knelt be.side his chair saying, “ What can you 



be thinking about so deeply, my dear old 
man ? It must be something very interesting, 
I should think, seeing that you did not even 
hear me speak to 3-011 just noAvl" And 
IMargaret gave a happy little laugh, and looked 
teasingly at him. 

“ Thinking of, my darling ? Why, some¬ 
thing that has been on the tip of my tongue 
to tell you all the Aveek, but I Avas almost 
afraid to ; besides, I AA^as not quite sure of 
myself.” 

“It sounds like an enigma, John ! But do 
tell me. I am nil curiosity to know Avhat 
you mean.” 

Placing one arm round his Avife as she knelt 
be.side his chair, the doctor drcAv her closer 
to him and began : 

“ You remember last Sunday eA'ening, 
jMaggie ? ” 

jMrs. Duncan nodded, and her eyes lit up 
Avith pleasure at the recollection. 

“ Well, it is a AA^onclerful thing to me, and 
it may seem strange to you, my Avife ; but 
ever since I lieard that girl sing that song, I 
have felt quite diflerently about religious 
matters.” 

A glad ciy burst from Margaret Duncan’s 
lips, but she checked it as her husband 
continued : 

“ I cannot tell hoAv it Avas, but the realUy 
of Christ’s death for us AV’as borne in upon me 
as it had never been before. The story of 
Jesus had alAATa3^s seemed more like a beautiful 
dream, or myth, somehoAA^ to me; perhaps I 
had not felt the need of a SaAuour. But noAv, 
oh i Maggie, I can only wonder that I have 
been blind so long. I feel like a child Avhen 
it first opens its e}^es upon the Avorld, and 
notices the beauties it contains. I had so 
often Avished I could feel as you did, and draAv 
the same comfort from religion, but I never 
could. And last Sunday evening it Avas as if 
Christ revealed Himself to me all at once, 
shoAving me my need of a Saviour, and asking 
only my love in return. All the week I has'e 
been thinking of it, Alaggie, but the only 
prayer I could find to say Avas, ‘ Lord, I 
believe, help Thou mine unbelief I ’ ” 

“Oh, Jack ! mv Jack ! If 3‘ou only kncAv 
hoAV I have pra3^ed for this, and what it means 
to me ! ” cried Maggie, flinging her arms round 
her husband as she burst into a very passion 
of tears—tears of jo}% not sorroAv. 

DraAving her head doAvn to the shelter of 
his breast, John Duncan held his Avife very 
tightly to him, as he said, in a voice Avhich 
shook AAuth emotion : 

“You Avill help me, Avon’t you, my darling 
I Avant help so much, and we can speak of 
these things together noAv. I am groping in 
the dark yet.” 

“ Nay, John,” said Margaret, smiling 
through her tears, “ I think you are just 
dazzled Avith the light. But all the help I 
can give is yours, you know, my dear one.” 

Hand in hand, for the first time during their 
mamed lives, these tAvo knelt that night at 
the feet of their heavenly Father, Avhile 
jMargaret ]:)rayed for strength and guidance 
for them both ; and John Duncan Avas not a 
Avhit suiprised Avhen, in concluding, his Avife 
added a petition for a blessing upon the dear 
girl Avho had been God’s instrument in effect¬ 
ing the longed-for change in her hu.sband. 

“It AA^as just like Maggie,” he reflected, as 
he helped her to rise from her knees, and 
thought, as he kissed her, that she had never 
looked so fair in his eyes. 

Happiness is a great beautifier, as AA^e all 
knoAv, and it Avas a veiy happy Margaret 
Duncan Avho laid her head on her pilloAv that 
Easter Eve. 


(To he contimied.) 
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CHAPTER YI. 


THE BUILDING OF THE HOUSE—THE WORKMEN— 


THE COLOURED LADY— 

\N ILLNESS IN THE BARN. 

HE plans for our 
liouse were 
finished. We 
had been very 
fortunate in the 
choice of our 
architect, and 
h e h a d d e - 
lighted us by 
working into 
them, with great 
taste, all the peculi- 
arlyEnglish features, 
which we had set our 
hearts upon having, 
in this far-away Californian 
home. 

There was to be a roomy 
ingle-nook, and large open 
fire-places, latticed windows 
with green shutters, and deep window seats, and 
great overhanging eaves to the roof. On the 
gables outside we were to have black beams 
m white plaster, to look like an old farm. To 
make the housework easier, and also because 
we liked it, all the rooms were to be on one 
door, the whole second storey being one large 



attic. 

Finally after many negotiations, the contract 
was signed, and we began to look daily for 
the coming of the men. We had learnt to 
dread the desert wind, which according to 
tradition, comes along in spells of three, or at 
most four days, but which we found had a 
nasty habit of staying longer, leaving one 
j)ainfully parched, inside and out, body and 
spirit. At such times we watched anxiously 
for the great bank of white sea fog, rising up 
behind the mountains on the west, and always 
a sign that the fresh sea breeze was coming 
back to us. 

It was on a Sunday evening, during a 
specially diabolical dose of desert wind, when 
there were bush fires on nearly all the moun¬ 
tains round us, and the air seemed filled with 
smoke and the pungent smell of burning sage, 
that our men arrived, bringing with them two 
waggon loads of materials for putting up the 
various sheds and tents needed for their 
comfort, during the eighty days, which was 
the contracted time for building the house. 

They had had a breakdown on the way out 
from town, and what with this and the scorch¬ 
ing heat of the day, had been much tiied. 
However, they were very good temjiered, and 
seemed to consider the whole business as a 
kind of picnic—a holiday in the country. The 
contractor, Mr. Scott, who was also the 
principal carpenter, was a huge man, very 
capable, as we soon found, and a S]fiendid 
workman. He had brought his wife with 
him, to serve the two-fold purpose of a change 
of air for her, and a satisfactory cook for him¬ 
self and his men ! They had also their two 
little children with them and Mr. Scott’s dog. 
Four more carpenters arrived with them ; the 
plumbers, plasterers, and painters, were to 
follow later, when their work would be 
wanted. 

The whole first day was spent in putting U]:) 
the temporary houses needed for the little 
settlement. They were going to make them¬ 
selves cjuite comfortable, though it was all 
done with extraordinary quickness. There 
was a “ cookhouse ” as they called it, which 
was the most ambitious building of all the 
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settlement, and we thought it showed Mr. 
Scott’s good sense, and promised well for the 
undertaking, that he provided so royally for 
the men’s comfort in this particular. The 
cookhouse had one good-sized dining-room, 
with a long table down the middle, and a 
bench on each side; out of this was the 
kitchen, with two beautiful gasoline cooking 
stoves, containing large ovens and all the 
newest American contrivances. A nice cool 
cupboard or larder opened out of the kitchen, 
and was made with walls of wire gauze to let 
the air in freely and keejD out the flies. The 
tent put up for Mr. Scott and his family was 
quite a work of art ; nicely floored and with 
walls of wood about four feet high, to keej:) 
out draughts, the rest of the walls and roof 
being of canvas. They had it comfortably 
fiirnfshed, and seemed at once quite at home 
there. 

The tents for the men were simpler, but 
satisfactory. By evening all their prepara¬ 
tions were made, and when the lights were lit 
all over the little settlement, we were strongly 
reminded of the “ Buffalo Bill ” shows we 
had been to at home. 

By early morning the men were hard at 
work, laying the mud sills of the house; and 
now began an exciting time for us, for these 
wooden houses are built so quickly, and 
American carpenters are such clever Avork- 
men, that it is most interesting to watch 
them. They were all good humouredly 
amused at the plans of our house, and said 
they had never put down such an irregular 
and unexpected outline of a house. Now, too, 
we proved the very great advantage it was to 
us to be at hand during the building; in 
this way several mistakes, which would have 
caused loss of time and vexation, were cor¬ 
rected at once, and some very decided im¬ 
provements on the original plan were carried 
out. 

Meanwhile our life in the barn was very 
dusty and hot. The coloured lady had un¬ 
fortunately taken a great dislike to me, and 
though she did her work, she was so brutal in 
her manner, and scowled at me so savagely, 
that, half in earnest and half in jest, I made 
an arrangement Avith my husband and the 
boys that I should never be left alone Avith 
her after dark. In appearance she might have- 
been first cousin to the gorilla, Avith his large, 
protruding mouth and big teeth. On Sun¬ 
days, she Avould go off hunting for Avild bees’ 
nests, an occupation Avhich seemed to be an 
absorbing passion Avith her. At such times, 
she Avould Avear a very dilapidated print goAvn, 
her feet Avere thrust into men’s boots, her 
head Avas covered Avith a red cotton sun 
bonnet, and she carried in her hand a tall, 
heavy stick; and as she came striding along, 
over the rough hill-side, Avith a peculiar move¬ 
ment of the hips, like a Avild animal, and 
Avaving her great club, she looked like some 
man-eating aboriginal! One day, when her 
manner had become quite unbearable, I 
arranged with my husband that I would speak 
to her before him, for I did not dare tackle 
her alone. I hoped at least to find out Avhat 
proA'oked her specially aggressive manner to 
me; for she made some slight attempt at 
friendliness to my husband and the boys. We 
got no satisfaction hoAvever; all she Avould 
say, standing ineanAvhile outside the open 
barn door, and shouting in her deep bass voice, 
Avas, “What does the AA^oman Avant I 
didn’t insult the Avoman ! ” We felt it Avas 
ho]:)eless, and as the quarters Avere so rough 
that few good servants Avould have put up Avith 
them, we decided to bear Avith our gorilla and 


her angry mutterings till the house Avas built. 
But I Avas quite determined that whatever 
happened, she should not set foot in the house, 
even if I foiled to find anyone else. 

She much preferred to Avork AAUth the ranch 
man, at any outdoor labour, hoAA'cver heavy, 
rather than do so-called AA'oman’s AA’ork. 
Especially she loved managing the.horses, and 
Ave could hear her big gufifaAv out on the 
ranch, Avhere she avouIcI try Avith the rest to 
trick or compel Dan, Avho Avas giving more 
and more trouble, into doing his Avork. All 
the AA'orkmen had some never-failing plan to 
coerce him, but each in turn Avas beaten by 
Dan’s obstinacy, and his readiness to spend all 
day fighting out the question as to his Avay or 
theirs. Poor Dan ! before long AA^e discoA^ered 
Avhat Avas really amiss Avith him: he Avas 
going blind, and was in a constant state of 
irritation and excitement at not being able to 
see. No doubt the tAA^o young men AAdio sold 
him to us, had knoAvn that this Avas coming 
on (though his eyes betrayed no sign of it), 
and Avere glad to be rid of him. Eventually 
AA'’e gave him aAA^ay, and got a pair of young 
greys, giving the other horse Joe in part pay¬ 
ment for them. Dan has been our only dead 
loss; all the otlier animals have turned out 
particularly Avell. 

“ Poll,” the little Indian pony for Tip, the 
younger boy, is quite a cliaracter. She finds 
a trail through the most hopeless-looking bush, 
Avithout a moment’s hesitation, is as sure¬ 
footed as a goat on the steep rocky hill-sides, 
and has no vice about her. So that Tip, who 
Avas far from strong Avhen first Ave came here, 
has become a very good rider, Avithout acci¬ 
dents or trouble of any kind. He gallops 
her, bare-backed, up and doAvn the steep 
hills around us at full speed, sitting on the 
reins and playing an accordion, AvaA'ing it 
about over his head, and making her ffy Avitli 
excitement. Then there is Jennie, a pretty 
mare belonging to Larry, the elder boy. She 
is very nervous and high strung, fond of polo, 
and racing, and good at both, but never quite 
satisfied to go along on any quiet, everyday 
business. Ben is a strong, heavy ranch horse, 
dutiful and liardAVorking; Rex and Dick, the 
greys, are general favourites. They Avere only 
four years old aaEou Ave bought them, and 
they needed alAA'ays close Avatching, for they 
Avere full of spirits ; but now they are more 
sober, and do their part bravely. Dickie is 
“ the gentleman,” and rarely does much ranch 
Avork, but trots the buggy for miles and miles 
about the country. 

By this time, all Avas going forAA^ard Avonder- 
fully quickly Avith the building of the house. 
The carpenters and AA^orkmeii enjoyed their 
trip in the country, and indeed Mrs. Scott 
prepared such comfortable meals for them in 
the cookhouse, that I fancy these alone would 
have reconciled them to a much AA’orse lot. 
She AA^as very proud of her cooking, and used 
often to show me her pies, and roasts, and 
biscuits, etc., as I passed to and fro. 

She Avas rather a grand lady too, and felt 
very virtuous about AA’'orking so hard at this 
job for her Imsband, but she told me privately 
that, though lie made no shoAV of praising her 
for doing so well, he always “ came doAvn 
handsome ” after any such time, and that this 
one AA’^ould probably mean a silk dress for her! 
vSo though she grumbled in an ostentatious Avay 
at times to me, Avhen he was Avithin hearing, 
she Avas really A'ery cheerful and helpful. 

NoAvadays, when I see our Chinaman, in 
his clean Avhite jacket, Avandering about, 
carrying a basket in his hand, and returning 
presently with it full of beautiful tomatoes. 
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we think gratefully of Mr?. Seott and the 
cookhouse ; for the odd bits she threw from 
her door in those days, came up very shortly 
ill fruitful vines, and by this time they have 
distributed themselves all over the ranch. 

The barn was not a nice place to be ill in, 
nor was Liza, the darkey, a nurse any invalid 
would willingly choose, and during a sharp 
attack of inlluenza I had while w'e were there, 
I wondered sometimes if she worked evil 
charms over the poultices, before she brought 
them to me, with such an angry face. To be 
ill at all was, I think, in her opinion a piece of 
line ladyism, to which I had no right whatever. 
Fortunately I did not depend upon her nurs¬ 
ing, but had my three tenderhearted, helpful 
menfolk. I lay very ill indeed, the influeuza 
bringing on a bad attack of congestion of the 
lungs, which nearly killed me, and of course 


in addition to the illness, there was the hope¬ 
less discomfort of the surroundings, the heat 
and dust, and when I was at my worst, a spell 
of desert wind, and oh ! the horror of it all. 
The barn seemed no protection whatsoever. 
It was swept through and through by that 
parched, scorching air, like a draught from a 
red-hot furnace. The cracking and groaning 
of every wooden thing was like the wrenching 
and straining of a ship in a storm ; the barn 
and everything inside the barn protested 
loudly. Fortunately our furniture was not to 
be housed for long in a building one plank 
thick, or there would have been but very little 
use in bringing it so far; soon it would have 
been lying about us, in disconnected bits, all 
sprung apart during desert wind spells. 

Once we were in the house, by shutting all 
doors and windows we could keep the fiend 


out, sufficiently at least to prevent mischief; 
though no one can boast of much comfort 
till our blessed friend the sea breeze returns 
to us. 

However, notwithstandijig- tJie desert wind, 
Liza’s ill will, and the influenza, I recovered 
a little strength and crept out again before 
long to see how the house was progressing. 

I found the plasterers and brickbuilders 
hard at work, and their different encampments 
added to the rest. Each man brought at 
least one horse, often two, with his “ rig,” and 
a dog and a gun. The horses were tethered 
all about the land, and we seemed more 
“ Buffalo Bill ” like than ever. 

The building of the house went forward 
splendidly, and it promised to be both very 
pretty and veiy convenient. 

( 7 b he contimied,] 
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THINGS IN 


ITH March we are in 
Lent. Now although 
we may not approve 
of any restriction 
being placed on our 
dietary with regard 
to Lent, all the same 
as spring is approach¬ 
ing we shall find that 
those restrictions 
have their founda¬ 
tion laid in sound common sense. We do not 
now need such substantial faring as we did a 
month or two earlier; we shall be all the 
better for occasionally substituting fi.sh for 
meat, for more eggs, and for fewer cakes and 
puddings. 

March does not bring us much that is new 
in the way of provisions, but imported fruits 
and vegetables are not quite so dear as they 
were, and in our gardens we should be 
beginning to have mustard and cress and 
radishes. The first shoots of young sorrel— 
and how good they are—will be coming above 
ground, and forced rhubarb is plentiful and 
cheap. 

We are now the worst off for the where¬ 
withal to make our tables pretty, just before 
the spring flowers come in. We can supply 
the deficit by having some of the pretty little 
gieen ferns in fancy pottery—pteris, ivy, hart’s 
tongues, and so forth, and few things look 
nicer. Try, too, for special occasions, the 
effect of crossed ribbons on the white table¬ 
cloth. A table that is well-set with regard to 
its minor points, namely, salt-cellars, mustard 
pots, bright knives and forks, clear sparkling 
glass, and a clean tablecloth, can hardly ever 
fail to look attractive, even if it has to go 
without other decoration; just as the most 
elaborate decoration will never make up for 
deficiencies in these respects. 

At this time of the year w^e may make 
plentiful use of such things as rice, macaroni, 
polenta, and other farinaceous foods; re¬ 
membering, too, that eggs are at their best as 
w’'ell and fairly reasonable in price. 


SEASON, IN MARKET 

iMARCH. 

By la MENAGERK. 

MENU FOR MARCH. 

Julienne Soup. 

Boiled Cod; Sauce Maitre d’Hotel, and Potatoes. 

Roast Guinea-fowl; Chicory Salad. 

Savoury Omelette. 

Stewed Pears and Rice. 

Jidienne Soup.—The foundation of this 
must be strong clear stock, and preferably 
that which is made from a knuckle of veal, 
using a little Liebeg’s Essence to make it a 
deeper colour at the last. This should be 
strained and left to keep hot in a lined 
saucepan, while the vegetables are stewdng in 
a separate pan. There is an art in shredding 
the vegetables for julienne soup, and they are 
best done with one of the little tools sold for 
the purpose, as the beauty of the soup 
depends on their being cut exactly alike. A 
fair quantity of vegetables wdll be required, 
enough to give the soup a pronounced 
character. AVhen quite tender, these may be 
put into the tureen with the seasoning and 
flavouring, and the hot stock poured over. 

Maitre d"Hotel Butter is made b}* melting 
about a quarter of a pound of salt butter in a 
saucepan and adding to it two tablespoonfuls 
of minced parsley, chervil and tarragon, with 
a shallot to give flavour. Simmer these w^ell 
together, and before using add a few drops of 
vinegar, and some pepper and more salt if 
required. 

Steam the potatoes if possible and garnish 
the cod with them. 

When we speak of boiled fish by the way, 
we mean simmered fish, for it should never be 
allowed to actually boil, or it will be tough 
and flavourless. \'ery great care is needed in 
cooking all boiled articles of food. 

Chicory Salad, which is, of course, made 
from the chicory that comes to us from 
abroad, requires a cream dressing. This 
should be made by mixing the yolk of an egg 
with oil and cream, a spoonful of made 
mustard, and a few drops of tarragon vinegar. 
Beat these ingredients together until they 
resemble a thick cream, and pour over the 


chicory (which should be cut into convenient 
lengths) at the last moment. 

A guinea-fowl takes about the same time 
to roast as an ordinary fowl, and requires to 
be w^ell basted. Serve fried crumbs wfitli it. 

Savoury Omelette. —AVhen the art of making 
a plain omelette has been acquired, it is easy 
to ring the changes of variety. The additions 
that transform it into a savoury are, minced 
chives (or shallots), chervil, tarragon and 
parsley; in France this is called an omelette 
aux fines herhes. Four eggs would be needed 
to make one of a sufficient size for a dinner. 
Beat these on a plate with a knife and add 
the salt and pepper to them, also a very little 
milk. Pour into the omelette pan when the 
butter is beginning to turn colour, as the 
right point of heat has much to do wnth the 
ultimate success. Slip the knife under it a 
time or two, but as soon as the mixture 
.shows signs of “setting,” it should be left 
alone for a minute longer, then the pan should 
be put into a very hot oven for another 
minute, to raise the surface, then folded over 
and slipped out of the pan on to a very hot 
dish. The savoury herbs should be added to 
the eggs at the beginning. Lose not a 
moment of time in bringing an omelette to 
table once it is cooked. 

To boil rice successfully is not the easiest 
thing in the world. The water, of which 
there should be a large pan three parts full, 
must_ be boiling to begin with; then, while 
this is getting ready, the rice, after washing, 
should be soaking in cold water. Put plenty 
of salt in the pan. Boil the rice until it is 
tender enough to crush the grains between 
the thumb and finger, then pour ofl’ into a 
colander ; pour more water through this until 
every grain is well separated, then return the 
rice to the saucepan, cover it tightly, and let 
it steam gently for half an hour. It ought 
then to be perfectly soft, yet every grain free 
from the other. 

All rice, macaroni, and foods of this kind 
need to be extremely well cooked, otherwise 
they are anything but digestible. 
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Whatever the season, sweetmeats, especially 
high-class confections, are always in favour, 
most girls finding them delectable ^yhen 
sitting over the fire as when resting in a 
hammock. 

I purpose telling the readers of the “ G. O. P.” 
therefore some delightful recipes which I 
guarantee will not only be reasonable in 
price, but will look professional enough 
to enable you to refill any empty bonbon 
boxes you may possess as acceptable presents 
for your girl friends. But you must be 
very careful to follow my instructions most 
minutely, for like most handiwork it is the 
attention to details that ensures success. As 
space forbids I can only give the two follow¬ 
ing dainties as examples of what may be 
accomplished at home. They are Marions 
glaces and IMarzipane varieties. 

Marrons Glaces.—Fo': these take one quart 
of chestnuts, and after removing the outer skin 
cover with water, boil gently till soft thirty 
minutes to one hour, depending upon the 
kind of chestnuts. The Italian chestnut is 
the best for keeping its shape. Peel very 
carefully and put into a pan with any broken 
pieces there may be on the top. 

^lake a syrup of one pound of sugar and a 
quarter of a pint of water, boil briskly for five 
minutes or until it threads ; by which I mean 
the syrup will form a tiny thread on dipping 
the finger and thumb in cold water and then 
into the syrup. Let this cool and then pour 
over the nuts and leave for thirty-six hours in 
a warm place, or longer if more convenient. 
Lift the nuts out and drain. Now another 
syrup must be made of one pound of sugar, 
a quarter of a pint of water, and one pinch 
of cream of tartar. Boil quickly for seven 
minutes; this time the thread must be 
thicker, and if registered by the thermometer it 
would be 250°. Take off the fire and place the 
nuts in carefully, and merely bring to the boil. 
Stir the syrup most gently and then lift out 
and drain them. When diy they are ready. 


GH-CLASS SWEETMEA^ 

Little pa]ier cases make them look more 
dainty; they can be got at any large 
stationer’s. 

A few hints on making syrup I think are 
necessary here before going to the next 
recipe. The first point to attend to is the 
saucepan, which should be ]:)erfectly clean 
and of strong enough material to jirevent 
the syrup being likely to burn, and for this 
reason enamelled saucepans are not to be 
recommended. Then care must be taken 
not to let the syrup grain, which is tlie 
technical term for syrup crystallising again. 
A clean paint-brush or piece of rag dipped 
in water to wnpe the sides of the pan. 
Skim carefully. Boil quickly, and do not 
stir, as stining causes graining. P'or those 
who can afford a thermometer I should 
strongly advise its purchase ; it simplifies the 
juocess of boiling syrup as it is much more 
accurate. 

Marzipane Varieties .—Marzipane is made 
in various ways, but the recipe I intend giving 
is one that may be depended upon and will 
give satisfaction. One and a half pounds of 
almonds, two pounds of sugar, four eggs 
(whites only), half a saltspoon of cream of 
tartar, half a pint of water. 

;Make a syrup of the sugar, water and 
cream of tartar, boil for seven minutes in the 
same w’ay as for marrons glaces. Stir in at 
once the ground almonds ; if these be pre¬ 
pared at home the flavour is improved ; those 
already prepared cost is. qd. per pound, and 
answer very well. In either case add a few 
drops of almond essence and one teaspoonful 
of orange-flower water. Now put in the 
eggs, without beating; these must be stirred 
in off the fire and then returned to cook them 
slightly. You will-find the quantities given 
make a large amount of marzipane ; it may 
be considerably reduced, say to one-fourth, if 
desired. After the mixture is made, turn out 
on to a veiy large meat dish or marble slab 
(which is better) and work it with a wooden 


spoon until it is cool enough to knead with 
the hands. When worked enough it should 
look and be of the consistency of a nice 
dough. The next thing is to divide the 
marzipane in three or four portions. Colour 
and flavour each differently—cochineal, coffee, 
vegetable sap green are all suitable, and one 
portion may be left its natural colour. Work 
the colours in most thoroughly, as a streaky 
appearance would spoil the whole effect. To 
make diamonds—take a piece of each of the 
colours and roll out about a quarter of an inch, 
damp each slightly with a little white of egg 
and place on top of each other. Rice paper 
can be bought quite reasonably at any good 
confectioner’s. A small sheet of this damped 
and placed both at the top and bottom of the 
square of marzipane makes a professional 
finish to the diamonds. Leave an hour or 
two till quite dry, then with a sliarp knife cut 
into slices half an inch wide and cut crosswise 
into diamonds. I must only give suggestions 
for several other varieties. Farced fruits, for 
example, farced being the term used to 
express stuffed ; we Avill take French plums as 
an instance. Cut the plum carefully down the 
middle and remove the stone ; cut a piece of 
marzipane about as large as a nut, roll in the 
palms of the hands till smooth and oblong, 
place right inside to show a little of the 
marzipane only. Cherries, raisins, etc., are 
all done in this way. 

Another way to use the marzipane. Detach 
a piece of it as large as a filbert and roll 
again between the palms till smooth, and sticic 
half a walnut on each side, or the walnut may be 
completely covered with the marzipane. Al¬ 
monds may be used in the same way. Do 
not forget that all these goodies look much 
nicer if placed in small paper cases. Also 
when arranging them in. row's with a little 
fold of white paper between each row. These 
do not by any means exhaust the sw^eets that 
can be made at home -with profit and wnthout 
undue labour. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

A Lovkr of the “G.O.P.”—The question you ask 
we have answered many times before. Still, as we 
have not yet discussed the subject in this year’s 
volume, we will go over the old ground again, 
adding a little new matter which has come to our 
knowledge during the past few months. The ques¬ 
tion of the causation and cure of constipation is 
mainly a question of diet. A few weeks ago we 
gave a long answer on the treatment of indigestion. 
Read this and follow the advice there laid down. 
Rut, beside*, take plenty of green vegetables and 
fruit, especially before breakfast. Stewed prunes, 
figs, dates, tamarinds, etc., arc very useful for this 
complaint. You should also drink a fair quantity 
of fluid with your meals. In indigestion we restrict 
fluids ; but in constipation we do the reverse, unless 
severe indigestion is present besides. Not only is 
highly-digestible food not necessary in your con¬ 
dition, but food which is not so digestible, but 
which contains a quantity of non-digestible ma¬ 
terial is better. Exercise in moderation every day 
is essenti.al. An active occupation is preferable to 
a sedentary one. Last, and least important, is the 
question of drugs. Never take drugs unless abso¬ 
lutely necessary. When you have to take them, 
take a pill of aloes and nux vomica, or a small dose 
of calomel and bicarbonate of soda. The latter, 
which is from physiological considerations the most 
reasonable drug to take, is also the most effective, 
the least unpleasant, and the least dangerous, but 
it must only ne taken occasionally. 

Student. —The little blisters which come out on the 
eyelids and produce a pricking sensation for about 
an hour or two and then go away, are, we think, 
experienced by everybod)', esnecially after using 
the eyes too long or after reading too small print. 
Indigestion has nothing to do with them. 


Edna. — You need not worry yourself about the 
trouble of getting the pills. These are frequently 
used, and most chemists keep them already made up. 
You cannot possibly make pills yourself without a 
machine. We have already published an article 
on blushing, where you will see that it is only in 
very few cases that internal medication is of any 
avail. 

1'ralda.— We are afraid that you cannot do very much 
for your finger. The hardness and induration left 
after a severe chilblain is often ver)' difficult to 
remove. If the chilblain has destroyed the deeper 
structures, as it does sometimes when untreated, 
especially in persons with feeble circulations, it 
will leave a hard knotty scar which nothing on this 
earth will remove. The best thing for you to do is 
to massage the finger every day. This will pro¬ 
bably reduce the swelling, even though there may 
be a considerable amount of scar tissue present, 
which latter is, of course, absolutely incurable. 
Always wash in w%Trm water and clad yourself 
warmly in cold weather. 

Mignonette.— Cascara sagrada is a comparatively 
new drug. It is a liquid extract made from the 
hark of Rhamiius Purshiaun by maceration in 
water and alcohol. Syrup of buckthorn is a coun¬ 
try preparation of the bark of Rhamniis Frang;ula. 
It is far less efficacious than casc.ara. The dose of 
cascara sagrada is from one-half to tw'o teaspoon- 
fuls. It is a useful aperient in many cases. 

Afflicted. —We published an article on blushing 
and nervousness a short time back. Of course 
your heart may be diseased; but remember that 
very many diseases of the heart are not very serious, 
and if care be taken, do not in any way interfere 
with or limit life. There is only one form of val¬ 
vular disease of the heart which ever kills suddenly. 
I'his is aortic regurgitation—a form of disease very 
uncommonly due to rheumatism. 


Inquirer. —The public must be getting rather tired of 
nostrums guaranteed to “ cure all diseases of the 
stomach, bowels, liver and kidneys.” The fact that 
there are some hundreds of patent preparations 
sold to cure everything is sufficient to prove that 
the “ elixir of life ” still remains undiscovered. 
That any drug will ever be discovered that will 
cure every disease, even of one organ, is hardly 
conceivable. We cannot understand how any 
agent could cure two diametrically opposite con¬ 
ditions. Do you think that millions w^ould die of 
diseases of the stomach, liver and kidneys, if a cure 
for them could be obtained for is. ild. per bottle- 
cure guaranteed after taking two bottles^—that is; 
for 2s. 3d. ? 

Olive AIary. —i. A few weeks ago we gave a resttim' 
of the treatment of indigestion such as you suffer 
from. If you road this column carefully, you cannot 
help finding many dozens or hundreds of answers 
concerning diet and digestion.—2. You will find 
the following very useful;—five drops of essence of 
ginger, and ten drops of compound tincture of 
cardamons in a wineglassful of water. This may 
be taken occasionally as required. Do not take it 
regularly, and leave it off as soon as you can. ^ You 
will soon get the upper hand of your indigestion if 
you carry out our instructions carefully. 

AIater. —Knock-knees are very common. They are 
almost invariably caused by rickets in childhood. 
The treatment for the condition varies with its 
severity. If very severe an operation may be re¬ 
quired to straighten the legs. If slight, the de¬ 
formity may often be cured by splints. 

From a Male Reader. —^There is nothing known 
which will remove hair or prevent it from growing. 
When we say nothing, we mean nothing which is 
in any way possible in your case. You can lighten 
the colour of your hair and so make it less notice¬ 
able with peroxide of hydrogen. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sefton Park. —“ Musical stammering ” is the same 
affection as “writer’s cramp,” the only diiference 
between them being due to the different purposes 
to which the hand is put. There is a very large 
number of affections of the nervous system called 
“habit spasms” or “occupation neuroses.” An 
example will illustrate the cause and treatment of 
all. So let us take your complaint, “ musical 
stammering.” A pianist discovers one day that 
she cannot play properly, that her finger persists 
in striking the same note constantly. Pier arm 
undergoes spasms which prevent her from moving 
her fingers over the keys. She has an attack of 
“ musical stammering.” What is the cause of this ? 
Well, this question cannot be directly answered. 
Let us see what possible factors have led up to the 
present outbreak. Obviously the first is her oc¬ 
cupation. Then she has been practising very long. 
The five-finger exercise is monotonous. The brain, 
which at first gave its attention to the notes, is 
now fagging. The mind no longer controls the 
hands. The exercise ceases to be a voluntary act. 
It has become a series of involuntary reflexes which 
require little effort to continue, but a considerable 
amount of volition to stop. The hand becomes 
tired and its muscles and nerves exhausted. Now, 
no longer will they respond rhythmically to the 
stimulus of striking the finger, they undergo spasms 
and twitchings. It is very difficult to say which 
causes the spasms — the brain or the nen’’es of 
the arm. But be this as it may, it is an affection 
which is most difficult to eradicate. It occurs 
chiefly in members of neurotic families, and, occa¬ 
sionally, is only present when the health is impaired, 
but it may develop in anybody who is in perfect 
health. Now for a few words about the prevention 
and cure of “ musical stammering.” Of course we 
cannot give you any absolute cure for the condition, 
and you have not been unreasonable enough to 
demand one. Drugs may be put out of the ques¬ 
tion as being totally useless. The same may be 
said of dieting. Locally, mild electrical stimulation 
and massage of the arms are sometimes useful. 
The former agent is often quite useless, and some¬ 
times makes the condition worse ; massage never 
does any harm. P'he usual treatment adopted is to 
give up the occupation connected with the malady 
and do something else. This is not alw.ays possible, 
and, besides, it is rather fighting shy of the evil and 
not treating it. The best form or treatment, we 
feel certain, is mild and careful exercise. For 
instance, in your case, practise for five minutes ; if 
this brings on “stammering,” leave off at once; if 
it docs not, practise for the five minutes and then 
leave olf. You might practise twice a day. Every 
week you should add one minute more to the time 
you practise, till you have got to practise for two 
separate half-hours daily. The chief points to re¬ 
member are these:—on the slightest return of 
S)’mptoms ^ cut down the time by two or three 
minutes ; if the symptoms do not return, increase 
the time very gracfually; never practise unless 3^011 
can give the whole of 3*our mind to the work—as 
soon as the brain begins to fag you are in danger, 
and even if you were not, the practising done is of 
no value \yhatever. If this form of treatment fails 
there is little left, except giving up music alto¬ 
gether, at all events for some years. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Lizzie van Hardenbroek (Algiers).—AVe thank you 
heartily for your very pleasant letter. The English 
and handwriting are admirable, considering that 
you are a foreigner.—i. Your quotation is from 
Milton’s poem “ On His Blindness.” You may 
perhaps know that our great poet, who had from 
childhood injured his eyesight by excessive study 
and strain, became totally blind in about the fort}^- 
seventh year of his age. As3’^ou may have difficulty 
m procuring it, we transcribe the whole sonnet, 
which is one of the most beautiful in the English 
language :— 

“ AVhen I consider how mv light is spent 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide. 
And that one talent, which is death to hide. 
Lodged with me useless, though m3' soul more bent 
lo serv'e therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide; 
‘Doth God exact day-labour, light denied?’ 

I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 
Tlmt murmur, soon replies, ‘ God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts. Who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. His 
state 

Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed. 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.’ ” 

I'iDDLF.R. —We can only confirm your own modest 
opinion, that your composition is very incorrect. 
’Ihere appears to be no melody, and it is without 
meaning or coherence. AVe can, however, give 
you one word of praise, for the music is most beau¬ 
tifully copied. You should study the laws of musical 
composition. Davenport’s Ele?jien/s of Music, and 
Harmony, are the best books for you to procure. 

Olive.— The literal Latin words for “ Love conquers” 
are “Amor vincit,” but as a motto it reads better 
Omnia vincit amor” — “Love conquers all 
things.” 


A^ictoria.—I. Your writing has a small and cramped 
appearance, and you do not form your letters well. 
The tails of your g’s, y’s, &c., are too long. You 
wnte very clearly, and might easily improve 
W'lth care.—2. AVe do not give the private address 
of the authoress in question, but letters sent to the 
office of The Girl’s Own Paper would be for¬ 
warded to her. Ethel Rimmer’s question has been 
already answered, though we thank you for 3’our 
kindness. 

Snowdrop. —i. Yes; we are afraid we must confirm 
the opinion of your relations, that your writing is 
very bad ; but do not despair ! Purchase some good 
copybooks and practise every day.—2. “ The An¬ 
chor’s AVeighed ” is a very well known nautical 
song, and you could purchase it in a cheap form 
by inquiring at any music shop, so that it is hardly 
necessary for us to print all the words here. 
Joyce.— The play to which you refer, “ The Witches’ 
Curse, ’ is by Aliss Alcott, the author of Liitle 
Women, and you can procure it separately ; “ The 
AVitches’ Curse and Other Plays, by Meg, Jo 
Beth and Amy.” Inquire at your bookseller’s! 
AA^e have seen it prettily acted by children. 

Hilda Quelch. —i. AVrite to the Registrar, Uni¬ 
versity of London, Burlington Gardens, AV., for 
a syllabus of the Matriculation exam.—2. Your 
writing does not strike us as “ babyish,” but it is 
a little small and cramped. We do not admire the 
backwe^d slope ; but if you wish to retain that, you 
may still acquire greater freedom by practice and 
care. Two questions are our limit. AVe thank you 
for your kind little letter and assure you of our 
good wishes. 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

Stanmore’s query concerning some verses is an¬ 
swered by Dorothy A. Cross and “ Nell.” The 
authoress is said by the former to be Miss AI. E. 
Manners, though the lines are printed anonymously. 
Nell encloses a similar poem, which we print 
verbatim. 

The Forget-AIe-Not. 

It’s said that ages, long ago, when God had 
formed the earth and heaven, 

He called the flowers one by one, until to all 
sweet names He’d given : 

To one, pure Lily, other Rose, another A^iolet, 
or Daisy fair. 

As each bright flower before Him passed, to 
wear anew its Father’s care. 

But oh ! one day, a tiny flower, with pale blue 
eye and little tear. 

Came back to Him and said, “ Dear Lord, I’ve 
forgotten quite my name, I fear.” 

Then looking down upon the flower, which 
trembling stood, with bended head, 

AA^ithout reproof or look unkind, “ Forget-AIe- 
Not,” He gently said. 

Copyrisht. E. Ridley. 

Ninette (Budapesth) has four answers. N. E. Coote 
tells her she will find “ The Song of the Shirt ” and 
“Somebody’s Darling ” in No. VI. Royal Reader, 
h. VV. Stone refers her to BelVs Standard 
hlocntionist, published by Hodder and Stoughton. 
“Rosebud” sa3’s the poems are both in The .Art 
of Speaking, by Harold Ford. Edith AValpole, 
58, lalgarth Road, AVest Kensington, London, 
refers her to vol. v. of The Royal Reader, but offers 
to copy out and send both poems to Ninette. 

Janet wishes to know the title and author of the 
song in which these lines occur— 

“ Blue seas, and blue skies. 

New friends, and new ties.” 

E. AI. AV. seeks the authors of the two following 
quotations, and the poems from which they arc 
taken :— 

(i) “ AAHiat a single word can do ! 

Alaking life seem all untrue ; 

Driving joy and hope awa3'. 

Leaving not one cheering ray ; 

Blighting every flower that grew— 

AAHiat a single word can do! ” 

(2) “ Not all who seem to fail, have failed indeed ; 

Not all who fail have therefore worked in vain. 
For all our acts to man3' issues lead ; 

And out of earnest purpose, pure and plain. 
The Lord will fashion ends in His good time.” 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

We have to request our correspondents kindly to 
refrain from sending us letters stamped with 2^d. 
^amps for us to forward to foreign subscribers. 
Tins w'aste of trouble and of postage distresses us, 
and we must repeat that we cannot undertake any 
postal business whatever in connection with this 
column. AA^e keep no register of addresses, so are 
unable to forward letters, nor can we engage to 
return them to the writers. If addresses are not sent 
for publication on the one side, they must be so 
^nt on. the other. AA^e refer our readers to The 
Girl’s Own Paper for April, 1898, where we en¬ 
deavoured to explain our method of procedure. 

AIiss SissiE Redmond, Shortlands, Folkestone, aged 
fifteen, would like to correspond with AIiss Anice 
Cress, also to exchange stamps with girl collectors 
living abroad. She is an enthusiastic collector and 
has about 4000 stamps. 


O Mimosa San has offers of correspondence, with a 
view to exchanging picture postcards, from AIiss 
Bessie Golding, 9, Handford Street, Derby; AIiss 
Lizzie van Hardenbroek, Hotel Continental AIus- 
tapha .Superieur, Algiers, Africa; AIiss Ethel 
Dene, Church Road, Brixton Hill ; 
and AIiss Eva Miller, Luthergasse 4, Graz, Styria 
Austria. (We imagine this identity of name is only 
a coincidence.) AVill “ O Alimosa San ” write to 
these addresses ? AIiss van Hardenbroek, ivhose 
house is nearUtrecht, wouldlike to send “ O Alimosa 
San three Dutch and three Algerian postcards for 
SIX Russian ones. 


Edith Walpole should write direct to AIiss A^alen- 
tine Alassaria, whose address we published. 

AI^s Inquisitive has an answer from AIiss Islay 
Campbell, “ Newhouse,” 25, Sinza Road, Shanghai, 
China, who would be pleased to correspond with 
her. 


Nellie would very much like to correspond with a 
girl of her own age (nineteen) who works with her 
hands, and if possible lives in the countr3', as 
‘ Nellie ” lives in London. 

Japonica would be glad if some educated French 
girl of pod family, aged about twenty, would send 
her address to this column. “ Japonica ” suggests 
writing alternate French and English letters, her 
correspondent doing the same; each to return the 
other’s letters corrected, when necessary. 

AIiss Dorothy A. Cross, Alinterne, Cerne, Dorset 
aged fourteen, fond of history, French, general 
readip, and bicycling, wishes for a French corre- 
spondent of about the same age and tastes. 

AIiss van Hardenbroek, whose address we give in 
thea^wer to O Alimosa San,” wishes to exchange 
old Dutch and French stamps with the three- 
cornered stamps of the Cape of Good Hope if any 
reacler of The Girl’s Own Paper has the latter. 

AIiss Hilda Quelch, Stanley Lodge, Bedford Road, 
South Woodford, Essex, would like to correspond 
with a French girl. 


GIRLS’ EAIPLOYAIENTS. 

AVood ATolet (Home Occupation).—As you wish to 
do something in your spare time at home and do 
not need to earn your living, perhaps it would be 
best to lepn some handicraft. We w'ould suggest 
lace-making, flax spinning, cane basket weaving 
or repousse metal work. By applying to the Secre- 
tar3'. Home Arts and Industries Association, Royal 
Albert Hall, Kensington Gore, AV., you would 
probably hear of some classes that you might ioin. 
A Reluctant Home-Bird. —It is natural and proper 
that 3'ou should wish to be fully employed now that 
you are young and vigorous. And it is manifestly 
not easy to find work enough for several daughters 
to do at homo. At the same time you must remem¬ 
ber that 3’ou have had one or two chances of outside 
occupation aleady. You have not cared for hos¬ 
pital nursing; but as you say you “ love children,” 
bow would It be to be trained either as a children’s 
nurse (at the Norland Institute), or as a kinder¬ 
garten teacher? If you were interested in work 
among poor children, and did not require much 
salary, we would suggest that some of the London 
Bo.yds of Guardians are inclined to appoint young 
ladies of about your own age as matrons of small 
cottage homes for pauper children. Aluch useful 
work might be done by ladies acting in this capacity. 
But we do not think this is quite the career for 3'ou. 

1 ravelling companionships are so scarce that we 
do not advise you to seek one. And it is difficult 
to know otherwise how you are to see the world as 
you desire. If money enough could be spared for 
you to live at some home for working ladies in 
London (tf ^., the Beechwood Club, 6, Oakley Street, 
^•AV.), it might be worth while for you to come up 
and to study shorthand and tj'pewriting with a view 
to seeking work as a new.spaper reporter. A secre¬ 
taryship, we fear, would be put almost out of reach 
by the circumstance of 3'our handwriting not being 
first rate. But 3’ou appear to have some natural 
aptitude for literary expression, and it is just pos- 
.sible—though we should not like to hold out any 
definite hope that3’ou could obtain a little journal¬ 
istic work. 

Rubes (Table Decoration). —This is a precarious eni- 
jiloyment,^ and naturally much affected by the 
I.ondon Season. AVe do not strongly advise any 
girl to adopt it who is in need of a regular income. 
Pupils arc taken by the AVomen’s London Gardening 
Association, 62, Lower Sloane Street, S.AV. 

The Stewardess. —The principal steamship com¬ 
panies are those to w'hich you should apply for a 
post as stewardess; but successful applicants are 
usually the widows or daughters of the companies’ 
officers. 

Netta (Book-keeping). —At twenty-eight you are by 
no means too old to learn book-keeping. A^ou 
might attend classes at the Birkbeck Institute, or 
at almost any pol3'technic, and then present 3'our- 
self for one of the Society of Arts’ examinations. 
Your handwriting is decidedly good, and would 
serve as a recommendation for secretarial work. 

An Irish Girl (Gardening). —Lady gardeners are 
decidedly in request, and you would not do at all 
unwisely to study at the Horticultural College, 
.Swanley, Kent. It is probably Kew Gardens in 
which your friends have told you that ladies were 
cmplo3'ed. To be trained at .Swanley would cost 
about £'io a year for board, lodging, and tuition. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Britannia.— The stains you describe are probably of 
the nature ot a dye, in which case you can do 
nothing for them. You might show them to a 
cleaner, or have the jgarment dyed a darker colour. 

A. D.—The training classes held by the Home Arts 
and Industries Association for voluntary teachers 
and others, at the Albert Hall, have now opened 
for the Autumn Session. Bookbinding, carpentry 
and wood-carving, inlaying and marquetry, inetal 
repousse and basket-making are taught. 1 ar- 
ticulars can be obtained from the Secretary at the 
Royal Albert Hall, S.W. ^ i . 

Lily of thf Valley. —To turn your light straw liat 
black there are several things; but the best is, we 
think, Berlin black, to be obtained from any oil 
shop. 

Annette.— We regret that it is not in our power to. 
help you to dispose of clothes, either old or new ones. 


Miss A. A. L.—Nearly all large drapers sell water¬ 
proof garments, and the fashions in cloaks and 
mantles change every season. 

Chapeau.— The velvet must be taken off the hat and 
steamed over boiling water in order to take out the 
spots. Hold the wrong side of the velvet over the 
steam, and afterwards go over the velvet with either 
a velvet brush or a piece of black crape to raise 
the pile again. The velvet must not be wetted in 
the operation, only steamed enough to raise the 
pile. , . 

F VNNY G.—It is not unusual for a girl to pay a visit 
to the family of the man to whom she is betrothed; 
nor is there anything wrong in it, as she should 
know something of them before marriage. 

M. E. W.—Unless in use, you had better try to dis¬ 
pose of the water-bed. It will answer no purpose 
to put it away, and it is useless save in sickness. 
They will allow you for it, where you procured it, 
as second-hand. 


Veilchen. — I. As a general rule it is better to take 
all such kindly attentions as meaning nothing 
beyond what appears on the surface. A man very 
often walks home with a girl out of kindness onl)' ; 
and there is no harm in his doing so, as in the 
country, where the roads are lonely, he may feel 
obliged to do it. If your family object to it, and if 
you feel it unpleasant, have one of the servants 
sent to meet you. It is well to discourage self- 
consciousness, and to accept such attentions as 
they are, probably, meant; that is, as^ the natural 
acts of kindness which a man feels it right to offer 
to a woman in need of them.—2. There are plenty 
of good hair washes which you can make yourself. 
Dr. Erasmus Wilson’s is excellent— 

9. Eau de Cologne ... 8 oz. 

Tincture of cantharides 1 ,, 

Oil of English Lavender -f drachm. 

Oil of rosemary . . . i ,, 

Mix in a bottle, and shake well. 


AN EMBROIDERED PIANOFORTE BACK. 


There are few places where a nice piece of 
embroidery can be more effectively displayed 
than in a pianoforte back, and the design 
liere given may be of use to some who \yant 
to take up a piece of work, but are undecided 
wliat it shall be, by suggesting a task and 
giving some little assistance in the matter of 
de.sign; for there is no necessity or merit in 
keeping close to the ones I give in these 
pages. It would be much better if all workers 
made their own designs, but some are not so 
gifted as others, and a little help in this 
particular is not therefore unwelcome. To 
those who feel shaky about their drawing, 
and who want some mechanical means ot 
enlarging a design, I recommend “ squaring.” 
You divide the small design into, say, one 
quarter of an inch squares, and then draw on 
your paper squares sufficiently large to fill out 
the surface ; thus if the design is to be increased 
ten times the squares on your paper must be 
two and a half inches. It is comparatively 
easy to fill in each square with its conespond- 
ing portion ; but in such a design as the one 
here given a good deal of freehand work could 
be employed, and those who are used to 


sketching should draw out the design upon 
the material to be worked in charcoal (use a 
stick of soft French charcoal for the purpose). 
It would be just as well to divide your 
material into four by drawing faintly charcoal 
lines, or better still rub a fine piece of string 
with charcoal and then get someone to hold 
it at one end while you hold tlie other and 
then snap it on the material. This will give 
you a straight line which will easily dust off. _ 

Outline embroideiy on ironing flannel is 
very effective, as this flannel is a pleasant- 
looking material with good substance, but in 
this matter the taste of the individual worker 
must decide such an issue. Personally I am 
very fond of embroidery worked on a brocaded 
material, but then the material itself is ex¬ 
pensive. 

The embroidery might he light on a dark 
material, say an indigo blue or deep green, 
or it might be in tones of yellow or some 
rich red material, but I must refer the reader 
to some recent articles on the embroidery of 
curtains where I have gone into the matter in 
some detail. 

I would caution the worker against intro¬ 


ducing a number of colours into the design. 

It is much more pleasing to see the whole 
design carried out in one tone of colour 
(though there may be a number of different 
shades) than an attempt to be naturalesque, 
as though you were painting a picture. The 
present design, though based on nature, is 
ornamentally rather than naturally treated. 
The tree might be worked in olive green or 
warm yellow browns. The birds should be 
kept very simple indeed. Think of them as 
shapes and not as “feathered friends.” These 
might be worked say in turquoise blue, as they 
are small objects. This will bring them off 
the surrounding work. The turquoise blue 
could be used again in the flowers at the 
bottom, and if we adopt the olive green 
harmony, the musical instruments could be 
worked in light golden browns and yellows. 

If you work the tree in warm browns, then 
the birds could be worked in dark brown, the 
musical instruments in yellows, and the flowers 
at bottom in yellow with browns for stems 
and leaves. Here we have a harmony in 
yellows and browns with no contrasting or 
opposing colour, such as the turquoise blue 
in the former arrangement, and 
harmonies are on the whole safer 
and more pleasing than contrasts. 
Eastern nations understand this, 
and a reference to some of their 
needlework at such a place as South 
Kensington Museum would be a 
good lesson to a worker. I have 
in former articles advocated outline 
embroidery as being very effective 
and quickly produced. In a large 
work such "as the piano back coarse 
crewels can be used with advantage, 
the split stitch or the ordinary one 
being employed, or both. 

Those who enlarge the design 
on paper need not do more than 
one-half, as the other side can be 
reversed and repeated. Hie trunk 
of the tree could easily be sketched 
on so that you could enlarge the 
foliage of the tree and the flowers 
at the base. It would be better to 
use tracing paper and prick the 
design over with a coarse darning 
needle. Some ' charcoal roughly 
crushed up in muslin and rubbed 
over the pricked design will leave 
an impression upon the material 
which can be marked over with 
some Indian Ink, using a brush. 
You will find it more difficult to 
get the ]iowder to pass through the 
side of the design you prick than 
the other one, so you must take care 
to rub the powdered charcoal well 
on to the design to insure.it passing 
through the pricked holes. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER, 


CHAPTER XXV. 

ROY BARON A FUGITIVE. 



On t li e 
edge of a 
little clear¬ 
ing in the 
centre of the wood 
stood a small 
square charcoal- 
burner’s cottage, 
built of stone. 
Near behind might be seen a good-sized 
outhouse or woodhouse ; and to one side 
was the pile of slowly-burning charcoal. 
Round and about were heaps of un¬ 
sightly rubbish and of blackened moss. 

Nobody seemed to be within or at 
hand. Jean opened the cottage door 
without difficulty; and when they had 
passed through, he bolted it in their 
rear. 

Then in the darkness he found his 
way to a corner, struck a light with flint 
and steel, made a ‘"dip” to burn, and 
groped anew. The one window was 
closely shuttered. 

Roy flung himself upon a small 
bench, glad to get his breath, and 
watched the other’s doings curiously. 

"Are we to stop here?” he asked. 
" But if the gendarmes come ? ” 

" We must circumvent them, 
M’sieu.” 

"How? What are you going to 
do?” 

Jean was too busy to reply. He pro¬ 
duced a blouse, such as would be worn 
by a French labouring lad, with shirt 
and trousers to match, and brought 
them to Roy. "M’sieu must change 
his clothes,” he said. " Rest after¬ 
wards.” 

“ All right,” once more assented Roy, 
though the cottage was swimming and 
his ears were buzzing with fatigue. He 
stood up, and promptly divested himself 
of what he wore, to assume a different 
guise. Jean brought from the same 
corner a small bottle of dark liquid, 
which he mixed with a little water in a 
basin, and then dyed Roy’s hair and 
eyebrows, thereby altering his look to 
such an extent that even his mother 
might almost have passed him by. Roy 
laughed so much under this operation, 
as to discompose the operator. 

" Tenez, M’sieu ! Taisez-vous, done, 
s’il vous plait! M’sieu, I entreat. I 
assure Monsieur it is no matter for 
laughter.’* 


"If you knew what it is to 
be free again, you’d laugh 
too,” declared Roy, and then 
his merriment passed into a 
big yawn. “ But I’m awfully 
sleepy.” 

" Deux minutes, and Mon¬ 
sieur shall rest. Monsieur is 
hungry.” 

. Monsieur undoubtedly was, 
though the craving to lie down 
was even greater than the 
craving to eat. Jean handed 
him a hunch of bread and 
cheese and a glass of milk ; 
and while Roy was occupied 
with the same, he proceeded 
to array himself in holiday 
costume. He donned an old 
and shabby but once gorgeous 
coat, with standing collar and 
gay buttons, which, as he in¬ 
formed Roy, had many long years before 
been the best holida}^ coat of his esteemed 
grandfather. 

" I go to the wedding of my niece,” 
he remarked, with so much satisfaction 
that, for a moment, Roy really thought 
he meant it. " Does Monsieur perceive ? 
And Monsieur will be the boy—Joseph— 
who goes with me in the little cart.” 

" But where is the little cart ? ” 

"All in good time, M’sieu. Now we 
have for the moment to get rid of these 
things.” 

Jean rolled the discarded clothes into 
a bundle, with which he disappeared out 
of the cottage for a few minutes. Roy 
conjectured that he might have buried 
it in the bushes, or under heaps of black 
rubbish, abundance of which lay ready 
to hand. Jean then took Roy into the 
outhouse, which was more than two- 
thirds full of heavy logs and faggots 
of wood—the winter supply—piled 
together. 

"Am I to get underneath all that, 
Jean?” 

" Oui, M’sieu. The gendarmes will 
not easily find you there.” 

" And you too ? ” 

I betake myself to 


"Non, M’sieu. 
the soti;pentey 
The soti^ente in 
a kind of upper 


a French cottage is 
cupboard, a small 
corner cut off from the one room, near 
the ceiling, descending only half-way 
to the ground, and reached by a ladder. 

" And if they find you there-” 

" M’sieu, if they find me, they will not 
know me—see, in this dress ! I am not 
like the Jean who chopped wood at 
Bitche. And I hope then to draw their 
attention from M’sieu ! Voyez-vous ? ” 
Roy wrung his hand. " I don’t know 
what makes you so good to me,” the 
boy said huskily. " I—I don’t think 
it’s fair upon you, though. And—I 
can’t think why ! ” 

" It is not difficult to tell M’sieu 
why ! ” Jean looked abstractedly at 
the roof of the wood-hut. " It is for the 
sake of my mother—for the sake of that 
kind Monsieur le Capitaine, who would 
not leave her unhappy. Does M’sieu 
remember—how Monsieur le Capitaine 
regarded my mother that day ? ” 

Roy remembered—and understood. 

" Now, Monsieur ! We may not lose 
time. The light grows fast.” 


Jean pulled down and hauled aside 
logs and masses of wood, making a kind 
of little cave or hollow far back, where 
Roy could creep in and lie close to the 
wall. Jean wrapped round him an old 
coat, for warmth ; and then, when he 
had laid himself down, threw light 
black rubbish over him as an additional 
security, before carefully heaping up 
anew the logs and faggots, till not the 
faintest sign remained of any human 
being beneath. Jean did his utmost to 
deface all tokens that the wood-pile had 
been disturbed. 

"M’sieu must lie still,” he said. 
" On no account must M’sieu move or 
speak. If by chance I should have to 
go awa 3 ^ M’sieu must wait till night¬ 
fall, when the cart will come to take 
M’sieu elsewhere.” 

" But I say, Jean—you must not get 
into trouble for me,” called Roy, his 
voice sounding far and muffled. 

" Bien, M’sieu. Trust Jean to do 
his best. Can M’sieu breathe easily?” 

" Rather stuffy, but it’s all right.” 

" Au revoir, M’sieu. I go to the 
soicpejite. M’sieu will remain in the 
hucher^ till I or my friend come again.” 

Then silence. Jean returned to the 
cottage, where he rinsed the basin which 
had been used for dyeing purposes, put 
things straight, unbolted the front door, 
climbed up into the little soti;pe7ite, 
drawing the ladder after him, and there 
laid himself flat, under a pile of loose 
rubbish. Soon he was or pretended to 
be asleep. 

Roy’s sleep was no pretence. Despite 
his hard bed, and the "stuffiness” of 
the limited atmosphere which he had to 
breathe, despite fear of gendarmes and 
risks of discovery, he was very soon 
peacefully sound asleep, and knew no 
more for the next two hours. 

Something roused him then. In a 
moment he was wide awake; his heart 
thumping unpleasantly against his side. 

The gendarmes had come. 

Roy of course could see nothing ; he 
could only hear; and he heard a good 
deal more than might have been ex¬ 
pected from his position, since his 
senses were quickened by the exigency 
of the moment. Also, the men made a 
good deal of noise, after the manner of 
gendarmes. Roy imagined that three 
or four of them must be there. 

They made their way first into the 
cottage, surprised to find the door on 
the latch, and nobody within. The fact 
of finding the door thus tended to allay 
their suspicions, as Jean had hoped. 
On the face of matters, nothing was 
less probable than that fugitives hiding 
within should not so much as have 
drawn the bolt. They walked round 
the one room, knocking things about 
a little. One of them looked vaguely 
about for a ladder, but seeing none 
he did not trouble himself further as to 
the soti;pe7ite. 

Then they left the cottage, and 
entered the huchery where the wood 
was solidly and firmly piled together, 
as for the winter’s use. No signs here 
of human life. Roy below the pile lay 
motionless, every faculty concentrated 
into listening. One of the men kicked 
down a few faggots, and another pulled 
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at a log. To Roy it sounded as if they 
were making their way to where he 
was. But the search stopped at last, 
after what seemed to Roy a small century 
of suspense, and they took themselves 
off. He heard them mount their horses 
and trot away. 

“ Safe ! ” murmured Roy, and in his 
heart there was a fervent “ Thank 
God ! ” not spoken in words. 

He wondered whether Jean would 
come to him; but Jean remained 
absent; and Roy obeyed orders, stay¬ 
ing where he was. Presently he 
dropped asleep again, and remembered 
nothing more for hours. 

How many hours he had no means of 
knowing. Where he lay, he was in 
pitch darkness. When he woke, he 
had the consciousness which we often 
have after sleep, of a considerable time 
having elapsed; but whether it was 
now morning or afternoon or evening 
he could not even guess. He only 
knew that he was growing frightfully 
weary of his constrained position, long¬ 
ing to get out and exert himself. To 
sleep more was not possible. He 
waited, minute after minute, wondering 
if the long slow day would ever come 
to an end. At length a voice sounded— 

“ M’sieu ! ” 

“ All right,” called Roy. 

“ Can M’sieu wait a little longer ? I 
hope to get Monsieur out soon—after 
dark. It is not safe before then.” 

“ I’ll wait, Jean. Only as soon as 
possible, please.” 

“ Oui, M’sieu.” 

Jean disappeared anew. Roy put a 
question, and had no answer. He was 
wildly hungry, but there was nothing to 
be done except to endure. 

The wusdom of Jean’s caution became 
apparent. Before darkness settled down 
the same party of gendarmes again 
galloped up and sprang to the ground. 
They walked as before through cottage 
and shed, once more kicking the furniture 
about. This time one of them found the 
ladder, went up it, and stepped inside the 
sou^e7ite; but Jean had betaken him¬ 
self to another hiding-place outside the 
cottage, and the search bore no fruit. 
The men entered the wood-hut again, 
in a perfunctory manner, knocking 
down a log or two carelessly, and using 
one to another rough language as to 
the escaped prisoner, which boded no 
gentle treatment for Roy should he fall 
into their clutches. Then they vanished, 
and silence settled down anew upon the 
scene. 

“Not likely to come again, I hope,” 
murmured Roy. “O I am tired of 
this I ” 

One more hour he had to endure ; and 
then came the welcome sound of Jean 
removing the wood-piles. 

“ Can M’sieu stand ? ” asked Jean. 
Roy crept out slowly, made the effort, 
and fell flat. Jean pulled him up, and 
held him on his feet. 

“ All right, I’m only stiff,” declared 
Roy. “They won’t come back, I 
suppose.” 

“ Non, M’sieu.” 

“ Why, it’s night, I declare ! Been 
so dark in there, I didn’t know the 
difference between night and day. 


There, now I can walk.” Roy managed 
to reach the cottage on his own limbs 
unassisted. “ What a desperately long 
day it has been.” 

“M’sieu has found it wearying, sans 
doute.” 

“But as if that mattered! As if 
anything mattered—only to get away 
safely I ” Roy said energetically. 
“ Jean, you are a good fellow ! Is 
this for me to eat? I’m as hungry as 
a bear I Jean, I shall always think 
better of Frenchmen for your sake.” 

“Yet M’sieu will doubtless fight us 
one day.” 

“I shall fight Buonaparte, not the 
French nation. I like some of your 
people awfully—some at Fontainebleau, 
and some at Verdun. And Mademoiselle 
de St. Roques most of all.” 

“ Oui, M’sieu. M’sieu had better 
eat.” 

“ All right, I’m eating, and you must 
too. Oh, lots of French have been as 
good and as kind to us detenus as they 
possibly could be. And I only know 
one single lodging-house keeper who 
behaved like a brute. Most of them 
have been just the other way. Why, 
they have kept on lodgers month after 
month, out of sheer kindness, when they 
couldn’t pay anything because no money 
reached them from England. I know 
all that! And I like the French—only 
not Boney I ” 

Jean smiled to himself. 

“ Cependant, M’sieu, the army of the 
Emperor is made of French soldiers.” 

“ Can’t help that,” retorted Roy. 
“ And they can’t help it either, poor 
fellows—most of them. I say, this 
cheese is uncommonly good. Where 
did you manage to hide it away, so as 
to keep it from the gendarmes ? Jean, 
were you long at Bitche ? Tell me 
about it.” 

Jean was cautious. He evidently 
preferred not to enter into details. It 
was better for Roy’s own sake that he 
should not know too much. It seemed, 
however, that on Jean’s arrival at 
Bitche, he had found one of the gen¬ 
darmes to be an old acquaintance ; and 
through this gendarme, not through his 
soldier-friend, he had obtained a tem¬ 
porary post in the fortress. A man who 
did rough work, chopping and carrying 
wood and so on, had fallen ill and had 
gone home for a fortnight to a neigh¬ 
bouring village. Meanwhile, Jean was 
allowed to undertake his work. 

This gave Jean a good opportunity to 
study the fortress and to make himself 
acquainted with the surrounding country. 
He did not fully explain to Roy the 
maturing of his plans during that fort¬ 
night, nor precisely what those plans 
had been. The careful manner in which 
he avoided speaking of his soldier-friend 
made Roy pretty sure that the said 
friend had had some sort of hand in 
aiding his escape; but he put no more 
questions in this direction. Jean had 
had two or three glimpses of Roy from 
time to time ; but he had held carefully 
aloof, until he saw his way to action. 
Then he contrived to be sent into the 
yard just when the better class of 
prisoners was assembled there ; and the 
rest Roy knew. 
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“Why was I sent to that upstairs 
room ?” demanded Roy. 

y M’sieu, there were doubtless reasons. 
It is sometimes best that one should not 
know all the reasons that may exist,” 
observed Jean meditatively. “ What if, 
perhaps, somebody had known of the 
intended escape, and had tried by that 
means to save M’sieu from danger ? ” 

“ Jean, was it you ? ” 

“Non, M’sieu I ”—decidedly. But 
whether Jean spoke the truth on this 
point, whether Jean might or might not 
have had a hand in the wire-pulling 
which led to that event, Roy had no 
means of knowing. He felt that further 
questioning would be unfair. He had 
but to be thankful that he was free. 

By the time hunger and thirst were 
satisfied, Roy’s spirits had risen to 
a pitch unknown to him during eight 
months past. Then, the land being 
shrouded in darkness, a rough little cart 
drawn by a rough little pony and driven 
by a charcoal-burner came to the door. 
Roy spoke a few grateful words to him, 
as well as again to Jean, for their 
generous help. After which, he and 
Jean started in the cart, taking a small 
lantern with them. 

This next stage of the journey meant 
quicker and easier advance than that of 
the night before. The pony was both 
strong and willing; and all through the 
hours of darkness they were getting 
farther and farther away from Bitche. 
By dawn of day the fear of pursuit was 
immensely lessened. Even if the gen¬ 
darmes had overtaken them, they would 
hardly have suspected the odd figure in 
a smart old coat and ancient cocked hat 
of being the temporary wood-chopper at 
Bitche, or the black-haired boy in a 
rough blouse of being their prisoner, 
Roy Baron. 

For greater safety, both that day and 
the next, they found a retired spot in 
which to hide, letting the pony loose to 
browse and rest on some rough ground, 
or putting up it and the cart at a way- 
side inn, and calling for it later. One 
way and another, the dreaded pursuit 
was eluded ; and, as day after day went 
by, Roy felt himself indeed free and on 
the road for Home. 

“Why should you not come with me 
to England, Jean ? I can promise you 
that you’d be well looked after there by 
my friends,” urged Roy. He had 
grown sincerely fond of this kind, 
thoughtful Frenchman. 

They were now fast nearing the coast, 
and their next halting-place was to be 
at a farm-house within sight of the sea. 
There they would have to remain until 
an opportunity should occur for Roy to 
cross the Channel. Since he had no pass¬ 
port he could not attempt to journey by 
the ordinary routes. But even here Jean’s 
resources did not fail, and the owners of 
the said farmhouse were near relatives 
of his own. 

“Non, M’sieu. I should feel strange 
in another country. Also—have I not 
promised to let Monsieur le Capitaine, 
and Monsieur votre Pere, and Madame 
votre Mere, hear of your safety ? Could 
I disappoint them ?” 

“ But; I say, will it be safe for you to 
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go back to Verdun ? What if they find 
out that you have helped me to get 
away ? ” 

“They will not find out, M’sieu. It 
was known that I should leave Bitche 
that night—and my friends will have 
diverted suspicion from me. Moreover, 
it is no such hard matter to make a little 
disguise of myself—if need be.” 

Then they reached the farm, and Roy 
found himself among friends, ready all 
to shield him for Jean’s sake. It was 
decided that he should work as a boy 
upon the farm, sufficiently to dra\y no 
attention upon himself, since the waiting 
for a passage might be long. Roy was 
willing to be or to do anything, if only 
he might at last escape to England. 

The farmer’s eldest son, a soldier by 
conscription in the army of Napoleon, 
had been a prisoner in England; and 
he, like Roy, had made his escape, 
getting safely back to France. Roy, 
immensely interested in this story, plied 
the farmer and his wife with questions 
as to the experiences of the young fellow 
in an English prison—questions which 
the}' were not loath to answer. They 
had, of course, the whole story at their 
fingers’ ends. 


It was at a place called “Norman’s 
Cross that their Philippe had been 
confined—somewhere not far from the 
eastern coast of England. About seven 
thousand prisoners of war, chiefly 
Frenchmen, were there kept under close 
surveillance. The prison and the bar¬ 
racks were built on high land, healthy 
enough—yes, certainly, as to that, the 
farmer said—with plenty of fresh air. 
And the prisoners were guarded more 
by sentinels in all directions, than by 
fortifications, walls, moats, or dungeons. 

“Not like Bitche ! ” interjected Roy. 

Well, no, certainly—Monsieur spoke 
correctly. The place—Norman’s Cross, 
and the old farmer made a funny sound 
of these two words—was not precisely 
like Bitche. As to arrangements, 
Philippe had had no fault to find with 
the food provided. It was good of its 
kind ; and cooks were chosen from 
among the French prisoners by them¬ 
selves, being paid for their work of 
cooking by the English Government. 
Also, when Philippe fell ill, he found the 
hospital well managed. A school for 
prisoners was kept going; and several 
billiard-tables as well as other amuse¬ 
ments were provided. 
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Liliiim Brownii, 


Japan is the home of lily culture. Not only 
are the Japanese Islands rich in native lilies, 
but their inhabitants, imbued with a love of 
flowers, which to our Western minds is almost 
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incomprehensible, have introduced into their 
country all the prominent plants of Eastern 
Asia. And with a knowledge which we 
possess in but a small degree, they have 
modified and beautified both their own plants 
and those that they have introdueed from 
foreign countries. 

The culture of the lily in Japan has reached 
a high stage of development, and most of 
our best varieties of lilies owe their origin to 
Japanese gardeners. 

Foremost among the lilies of Japan is the 
one whieh bears the name of its native ])lace. 
Lilium Japotiicum Odorum is one of the very 
finest of the lilies, and in the strength of its 
perfume it is absolutely without a rival. 

The true L. japonienm, or, as it is now more 
generally termed, Z. yapoiiictuii Odorum is 
but little known in England, but an allied 
species, Z. Brownii, is well known, and though 
not grown so frequently as it should be, it is 
deservedly jDopular. 

It has always been a question whether 
L.yaponiciim and L. Brownii axe but varieties 
of the same plant. Certainly there is a great 
similarity between them, but there are points 
in whieh the two plants difl'er and these 
differences are very constant. 

In Dr. AVallace’s little book on lily culture 
the differences between these two lilies are 
detailed in tabular form, and for ourselves we 
are fully convinced that Z. Brownii and 
Z. yaponicum are distinct but vei}* nearly 
allied species. 

The bulb of Z. yaponicum is white or 
yellowish, but never brown. The seales are 
narrow and are very loosely connected with 
the base. The bulb is always rather loose and 
the scales divergent, but good bulbs have a 
very firm centre. The bulb of Z. Bnnvnii is 
usually reddish and the scales are broad. The 
base is very small, and the whole bulb has a 
curious and very characteristic shape. 

Tlie shoot of Z. yaponicum is greener and 


But, ah, the poor Philippe, he had 
been unhappy in captivity ! Was it not 
natural ? Had not Monsieur himself 
experienced the same ? He had longed 
to be free—to return to his own country 
once more. And though on the whole 
the prisoners had been fairly well treated, 
at all events in that particular place, yet 
of course there had been cases of 
roughness and of harsh treatment. 
Moreover, there was much to make a 
prisoner sad—the desperate gaming, the 
perpetual duelling, among his fellow- 
prisoners were of themselves sufficient. 
So, after more than a year of captivity, 
always more and more hopeless, with no 
token of the war drawing to a close, he 
had at last resolved to make his escape. 
And, through great dangers, privations, 
difficulties, he had actually succeeded. 

Where was Philippe now } Ah—pour 
cela—he had rejoined his regiment, and 
was again at his old occupation. Fight¬ 
ing, fighting—who could say for how 
long ? Perhaps to be again taken 
prisoner, and once again to be at 
Norman’s Cross ! Who could foretell ? 

{To he continued.) 

* All this from a Frenchman’s account. 
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blunter than that of Z. Brownii. The shoot 
of the latter lily very much resembles thick 
asparagus. 

During growth it is easy to distinguish 
between these two lilies, for the stem of 
Z. yaponicum is green, while that of Z. Broivnii 
is brown. 

There is not very much difference in the 
flowers of these lilies. Z. Brownii ohen bears 
three blossoms, and in one case, recorded in 
The Garden, five blossoms upon one stem. 
Two blossoms are very frequently present on 
the same stem. AVe have never known Z. 
yaponicum to bear more than one blossom on 
each shoot. 

The flowers of Z. yaponicum are a rich 



Lilium Longiflorum. 
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custard yellow while they are opening, but in 
the fully expanded blossom the colour of the 
interior is a rich creamy white. The pollen 
is reddish brown. The exterior of the perianth 
is thickly streaked with chocolate colour. 
The scent of this flower is very strong, 
resembling that of the Jasmine. 

The flowers of L. Broivnii never show the 
deep yellow colour which is present in the 
partially opened buds of Z. yaponiciim. The 
pollen is deep brown and the exterior of the 
blossoms is more streaked with brown than 
are those of Z. Japonictim. A\^e cannot 
recognise any difference in the smell of these 
two lilies, but Dr. Wallace contends that the 
smell of Z. Brownli is only moderately strong, 
like that of Z. Longijloriim ; while other 
authors have denied to Z. Brownii any scent 
whatever ! 

There is but little reason in the naming of 
any plant nowadays, and the foolish and 
unscientific methods of naming plants after 
some person who has discovered, or described, 
or who has often done nothing more than 
bought a specimen of the plant, is unfortu¬ 
nately very rife. Scientists have tried and are 
still tiying to put down this absurd nomen¬ 
clature, but they are thwarted in every way by 
gardeners and others. Mr. Jones, Nurseryman, 
has just flowered a lil)^ He does not know 
its name. AVhat does he do } Does he trouble 
to find out if the plant is known to science ? 
Not he ! He labels it Liliiim Joitesii. INIrs. 
Smith, a very aristocratic lady and a great 
patron of Mr. Jones, comes along, sees, admires 
and buys that lily. She asks Mr. Jones to 
send her the jilant, and it arrives labelled, 

Liliinn yoneslivar. SmithiiB So much for 
gardeners’ floral nomenclature ! 

Can anyone tell us who is the Air. Brown 
after whom Z. Brozvnii is named ? As far as 
we can find out that gentleman is quite 
unknown to science. Perhaps some wag 
might suggest that the name originatecl 
through ignorance. The man who discovered 
the lily—or rather who thought he had 
discovered it, for the plant has been cultivated 
in Japan for centuries—perceiving that the 
colour brown was very characteristic of the 
flower, wanted to name the lily with a Latin¬ 
ised version of “ The Brown Lily,”* but his 
classical education, having been somewhat 
neglected, he knew not the Latin for brown, 
so he named the plant Liliiim Brownii or 
Browni to cloak his ignorance. 

As no one is certain of the origin of the 
name Brownii^ so no one knows the original 
habitat of this species. All our specimens 
come from Japan, but it is very doubtful 
whether it is a native of that land. 

Have you ever seen a clump of Z. Brownii 
in flower ? Last July there was a bed of this 
lily at Kewin full blossom, and as the weather 
had been remarkably suitable to the plant, and 
its blossoms had not been injured by rain, the 
sight of that bed was one of the loveliest 
sights we can remember. 

This lily has lately become more popular 
than formerly, but it is very far from enjoying 
that universal admiration which it amply 
deserves. One reason for its comparative 
scarcity is its tendency to degenerate, a 
tendency which we strongly suspect is due to 
improper culture. 

It is usually stated that this lily should be 
grown in very light sandy soil. We have 
grown it in such a soil and also in a strong, 
well-manured, peaty loam—a soil as different 
from a light sandy soil as can bejwell imagined. 
Those lilies grown in the light soil became 
diseased and died without flowering. Those 
in the heavy soil grew strong and very tall, 
never showed any trace of disease, and each 
spike produced two perfect blossoms. 

The depth of the colour of the exterior of 
the blossoms varies with the amount of light 
in which the lily is grown. Specimens grown 


indoors usually have a pure white exterior. 
The blossoms are very tender and are often 
cankered by rain at the flowering time. 

Both Z. Brownii and Z. yaponiciim make 
admirable pot plants, and their blossoms last a 
long time as cut flowers. 

The \2iX\QiyoiL. Brownii called Leucanthiim 
lacks the brown coloration of the blossoms. 
We cannot distinguish it from the ordinary 
variety when grown indoors. There are several 
other so-called varieties. 

All the lilies which we have described are 
natives of Asia, but now we come to one which 
inhabits our own continent. 

Liliiim Candidiim, the white, or Aladonna, 
or St. Joseph’s Lily, is unquestionably///^ lily. 
And when we mention the lily, this is the 
plant which is usually meant. 

Common as this lily has been in English 
gardens for very many centuries, it is not a 
native j^lant, and has veiy' rarely escaped from 
cultivation. We have only once seen this lil}' 
gi'owing wild. This was in a wood in Surrey,, 
and it was probably a garden escape. There 
was but one spike of blossoms in 1895 when 
we first saw it. Next year it produced one 
solitary flower, but since that period it has 
entirely disappeared. 

Why this lily has never become wild in 
England is not very obvious, for though it 
never seeds in our Island, it very rapidly 
increases by off-sets formed round the bulbs, 
and hundreds of these must be thrown away 
yearl}'. 

Perhaps it is that the lily is not really hardy 
in our climate, and though it will flourish when 
tended in the garden, it is unable to hold its 
own in the strife with our native plants. 

Where the white lily will grow, it is one of 
the loveliest of garden plants. Always better 
where it has been long established and undis¬ 
turbed for years, it is in old gardens that this 
lily is seen in perfection. 

Unlike the lilies we have already con¬ 
sidered, the Liliiim Candidum bears from 
four to thirty blossoms on each stem. It is 
true that one very rarely sees an umbel of more 
than ten blossoms, but a plant bearing only 
this number is a very marked feature in a 
garden. 

This lily differs from every one of its 
colleagues in many points. Its bulb which 
we figured in our first part is very character¬ 
istic. About the end of October the white 
lily begins to throw up an autumn crop of 
leaves. This alone marks it off from all other 
lilies, for though one or two species do some¬ 
times send up a stray leaf or two in autumn, 
none of them do so regularly. But with Z. 
Candidum the autumn leaves are never absent, 
and they remain green and fresh till long after 
the flower shoot has appeared. 

The flowers of the white lily are very 
difierent from those of Z. I^ongiflorum and 
its allies. They are very short, widely- 
expanded and ^'ery numerous. The pollen is 
yellow. The flowers have a pleasant though 
rather strong perfume. 

Though this plant has been grown for 
centuries in gardens, there are but few varieties 
of it. 

One variety named Aureo-Marginatis has 
its leaves bordered with golden-yellow and the 
autumn growth looks very striking in winter. 

Three other varieties are recognised, 
Monstrosnm or Flora-plcno, has double 
flowers. But the flowers themselves never 
develop, the bracts becoming a greenish- 
white. It is an ugly and worthless plant and 
is deservedly neglected. The two other 
varieties are called peregrinus and striatum. 
In the latter the flowers are streaked with 
purple. Neither variety is of any value. 

The white lily is one of the oldest of all 
garden plants. It was certainly cultivated by 
the Romans, and is in all probability the origin 
of the “ Fleur dc Lys.^' 


If you turn up Z. Candidum in any book of 
gardening, you will find something like this : 

The Lilium Candidum will grow anywhere, 
provided the soil is of a light sandy nature.” 
If you follow this advice, you will probably lose 
every one of your plants. 

We cannot, alas, tell you how to grow this 
lily to perfection, for the simple reason that 
we cannot do so ourselves. We can only tell 
you how not to grow it and how we have 
obtained moderate success. 

The bulbs must be planted early in autumn. 
It is best to plant them in late August or 
early September. If you defer planting till 
December or later, the bulbs will not produce 
an autumn crop of leaves, they will not send 
up a flower spike next season, and will probably 
lie rotting in the ground. 

Except in very exceptional circumstances this 
lily will not flower well the first year it is 
planted, for it needs several years to accustom 
itself to new surroundings. 

When once this plant is established and 
flowers well, it should never be disturbed. 

The bulbs should be planted about a foot 
deep. Often when the bulbs have been in the 
ground for some years, they will work then- 
way to the surface. Even if this happens it 
is best to leave them alone, if they flower well. 
But if the blossoms begin to deteriorate, 
take up the bulbs and replant them. 

Now about the soil. Z. Candidum won’t 
grow in sand and does not like a sandy soil at 
all. It must have a rich moderately heavy 
loam of good depth. It is in the black heavy 
loam of the Thames valley that we have seen 
this lily at its best. It likes lime in the soil, 
but dislikes peat. 

If this lily is grown in light sandy soil, it 
grows beautifully till about the middle of Alay. 
Disease then commences and kills all your 
lilies with rapid strides, so that out of one 
hundred spikes you may get perhaps three 
half-rotten flowers. This has been our 
experience of growing this lily in the orthodox 
w ay, and v'e have lost very many hundreds of 
flowers through following the generally 
received opinions. 

Lilium Candidum makes a fairly good pot- 
plant, if the pot in which, it is placed is very 
deep. 

This plant is grown in nearly every cottage 
garden, and is very cheap to purchase. About 
ten shillings a hundred is the ordinary price of 
the bulbs. 

Since we wrote our account of the diseases 
of lilies we have heard of a new method of 
treating the bulbs of Lilium Candidum., when 
year after year the spikes become diseased. 
The bulbs are washed and then baked in a cool 
oven. We have heard that though this method 
does, to a certain extent, check the disease, it 
very materially interferes with the growth and 
blossoming of the plant. 

Resembling Z. Candidum in the form and 
number of its flowers, but differing from it in 
almost every other particular, the next lily, 
“The Lily of Washington,” is a species which 
taxes the resources of the lily-growers to their 
utmost. 

Lilium IVashingtonianum is the first lily 
which we meet with from the great Western 
Continent. It inhabits California and the 
North West, growing upon the rocks and 
mountain slopes of its native home. 

The bulb of this lily is different from that of 
any other. It is long, oblique, and rhizomatous. 
Its peculiar ovoid shape is due to the fact that 
it grows at one end only. The flower-spike 
always appears from near the growing end. 
The far end of the bulb gradually decays as 
the near end grows. Bulbs of this lily are 
often five or six inches long and two inches 
broad. The only other lily which bears a bulb 
in any way resembling this is Z. Humboldti, a 
native of the same places. 

The leaves of Z. IVashingtonianum are 
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arranged in whorls, and are quite difTerent from 
any other Eulirion except Liliuin Parryi^ the 
next species. 

The flowers are borne in a dense raceme. 
Good specimen.*; often bear as many as twenty 
or thirty blossoms, but only too commonly 
but one or two flowers are borne on each stem. 

Individually the flowers are not much, being 
small, thin, and of a pale purple, fading to the 
deeper shades of purple. The pollen is yellow. 
There is a variety of this species, called 
Purpureiun^ in which the flowers are upright. 
In this type the upper flowers look upwards, 
the middle ones are horizontal and the lower 
flowers droop. Although the variety is called 
Piu'ptiyeiim, the flowers are by no means 
always purple, but vary from pure white to 
deep violet. 

Beautiful as this lily is when seen in per¬ 
fection, we cannot regard it otherwise than as 
a fraud. It is one of the most difficult to 
grow; it is very liable to disease ; it rapidly 
degenerates, and it is expensive. The bed of 
these lilies at Kew was the least effective of 
all the groups of lilies. 

If you wish to grow this lily, you must 
carefully study its native climate, and the 
habits of the plant when at home. 

It is a moderately hardy lily, but will not 
stand excessive frosts. Neither will it stand 
great heat. For this reason the bulbs should 
be planted very deeply. In its native land the 
bulbs live at the depth of twelve to thirty 
inches below the surface, and though we do 
not recommend so great a length as the latter. 


twelve inches should be the minimum depth 
at which the bulbs are planted. 

A very rich soil is required, but sharp 
•drainage is essential. The latter may be 
obtained by mixing gravel with the soil. 

Whatever you do, the lilies will probably 
fail, or if they do live, they will give you one 
or two poor blossoms to repay you for your 
trouble. 

In pots the culture of this lily is rather more 
satisfactory. The pots must be of good depth 
and sharp drainage is essential. 

The last group of the Eulirions contains 
three lilies which possess drooping bell-like 
flowers. 

LiliumPanyi is an American species coming 
from the same place as L. Washingtoiiiamim. 

It is a little lily with citron-yellow coloured 
blossoms and deep orange pollen-grains. 
The blossoms, of which there are rarely more 
than three on each stem, are small but pretty 
and curious. 

L. Parryi should be grown in the same way 
as L. Washingto 7 tianum. It is a difficult 
plant to flower, but is more satisfactory than 
its showy ally. 

It is rather a rare plant and has not been 
grown in England for very long. 

The second of the drooping Eulirions is also 
yellow. It is a native of Nepaul and takes its 
name, Z. Nepaiileme., from its native place. 

This lily in its growth resembles the other 
Himalayan lilies, especially Liliiini IVallich- 
iamim. It is not veiy commonly grown in 
this countiy, but it is an interesting species 


and deserves more attention than it has 
received. 

It grows at the height of five and ten 
thousand feet, and so should prove as hardy 
in our gardens as Z. Gigantewn has done. 
But its hardiness, as far as we are concerned, 
remains to be proved. 

The flowers are about the size of those of 
Z. Caiididii 7 n^ but are of a deep yellow colour, 
deeply striped and spotted on the interior with 
rich purple. The flowers are drooping and 
somewhat resemble those of Z. Gigaiiteiim in 
form, but they are shorter, thicker and more 
re volute. We have never seen more than two 
flowers on one stem. It requires similar treat¬ 
ment to Z. Wallichia 7 iu 7 n. 

In The Ga}'de 7 t for April 19th, 1890, was re¬ 
produced a plate of “ Lilitwi Napaulensevar. 
Och 7 'oleiiceiu 7 iP If this plate is accurate, this 
variety is indeed a fine lily, being yellowish- 
white on the exterior with a deep primrose 
inside. To our minds this plate recalls 
Z. Brownii more than any other variety of 
lily that we are conversant with. 

We must also go to a plate in The Garden 
for the last of the nodding Eulirions. This 
lily is Z. Lozm, and hails from Burmah. 

It resembles Z. Nepatdense in shape and 
growth, but the flowers are white, densely 
spotted with rich claret-colour on the interior. 

We have never seen the plant, and though 
we tried hard to obtain a bulb of this species 
we were unsuccessful in our quest. So of its 
culture we know nothing. 

[To he coTttijiued.) 
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PART VI. 

COR.V OR STRAW. 

“ Let us draw near with a true heart.” 

Hebrews x. 22. 


1 THINK we may spend an hour profitably, 
my dear girl friends, in contrasting the fair- 
seeming part of our lives with that which is 
real, true, and thorough. 

It is good to be real in all things. True to 
the core. In thought, word, and deed to be 
the same human being as we wish our friends 
to think us. On this subject of reality I will 
tell you a story to begin with. 

I dare say most of us joined in harvest 
thanksgiving services after we returned home 
last autumn ; probably many of you joined in 
preparing for them, and in arranging the 
offerings sent by the congregations. 

It was in autumn, but not this year, and in 
city and village churches the “ Feast of In¬ 
gathering” was being kept. Daily songs of 
thanksgiving were going up to the God of 
harvest, in acknowledgment of the bounteous 
provision He had made to supply the wants of 
the teeming millions dependent on Him for 
their daily bread. 

A number of young people, mostly girls, 
were busily engaged in decorating a church 
for the Harvest Festival services on the 
following day. Flowers, fruit, vegetables, 
loaves of all sizes and corn in sheaves, or 
shaped into miniature stacks, had been sent in 
abundance. The poorest members of the con¬ 
gregation were not the least willing givers. 
They could not offer hot-house grapes or fruits 
that were costly to mature, but they brought of 
their best from cottage gardens and in no 
stinted measure. The clean, ruddy canots, 
wffiite turnips, cauliflowers in their nest of 
green leaves, with other homely vegetables, the 
best of their kind, added much to the pictur- 
e.squeness of the offerings. 


By RUTH LAMB. 

The pulpit and font were bordered with 
green moss on which were pretty devices in 
scarlet berries, and below these hung a fringe 
of oats, dainty-looking, light and graceful as 
lace. There was a foot of this fringing to 
finish when the material ran short. 

“More oats wanted,” said the worker. 
“ Bring me some, please.” 

But none were forthcoming. 

“You have used them all,” was the answer. 

“ I cannot fill this space with anything else. 
The design would be spoiled. There seemed 
to be any quantity of oat.s, but this fringe takes 
so much. Who will give us some more ? ” 

Nobody seemed to know and time was 
precious. At last a girl spoke, though in a 
rather shamefaced way and in a he.sitating tone. 

“I know who would give us a bundle of 
oat straw. AVe could pick out the best pieces 
and by mixing them in with the unthreshed 
corn, the length could be made up. There 
would be some undoing and working up again, 
but I don’t think anybody would notice the 
difference.” 

There was a short uncomfortable silence, 
soon broken by the tremulous voice of the 
youngest helper present—a mere child. 

“ Oh, we must not, we must not do that. 
It would be honid to pretend to give the 
best corn that has been grown, to try and 
show God how thankful we are, and then for 
Him to see that there is ever so much empty 
straw amongst it. It’s all very well to say 
that we could make the fringe look as if it 
were real corn and nobody would find out, 
but God would know, and-” 

The child speaker could not utter another 
word. The trembling voice broke into a sob 
that was more eloquent than the simple words 
which had however gone home to the hearts 
of the elder ones present. 

“ You are right, Nelly darling,” said one 
of these as she drew her little friend to her 
side and kissed her tenderly. “There must 


be no ornamental shams amongst our thank- 
offerings to God. We should not like our 
neighbours to know that a portion of the fringe 
ought to be labelled ‘ Only straw,’ should we” 

“No, indeed,” Avas the ansAver from all the 
rest, and one said, “ Hoav could Ave bear to 
look at it and think that it Avas a miserable 
counterfeit ? Better no fringe than straAV 
Avhere com should be.” 

To this all the Avorkers heartily assented. 
I do not remember hoAv the little difficulty 
was got over, but I know it Avas not by the 
substitution of straAV and empty husks for 
corn. I know, too, that all present learned a 
solemn lesson from the child Avho, out of the 
fulness of her heart, .spoke on the side of truth. 

It was indeed a question of truth or un¬ 
truth, reality or pretence, Avhich had so stirred 
the young speaker. The child’s Avords and 
the circumstances under Avhich they Avere 
uttered have often recurred to my mind during 
intervening years, and I believe that in re¬ 
peating them I shall have done good seiwice 
to you, my dear girl friends. 

Does not the very thought of that little 
scene suggest self-examination ? Are Ave not 
inclined to ask ourselves hoAv much of what 
Ave may well call “ straw ” is mingled aatUi 
our offerings to God ? When Ave kneel Avith 
every appearance of devotion and even our 
lips repeat the familiar Avoi ds of praise, is our 
worship always what it seems to be ? Do not 
you and I know that often, Avhen the knee has 
been bent and the head bowed in apparent 
reverence, and Avhen our lips have moved in 
prayer or response, or our voices have rung 
out tunefully in psalm or hymn, our hearts 
have had little share in our seeming worship ? 

It has been a poor, mechanical thing in 
which true reverence, penitence, faith and the 
spirit of love, thankfulness and praise, have 
been almost entirely absent. It has seemed to 
our neighbours like true corn, but has been 
mostly empty straAv. I say mostly, because it 
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would be hard to think that there was no 
reality in it. Even amongst the straw cast 
aside from the threshing machine, a few grains 
of corn will always be found, each of which 
contains the germ of a new and fruitful life. 

If, in looking into our own hearts, we find 
out the poverty of our worship, the barren¬ 
ness of our life service, the vast proportion of 
coldness and indifference when compared with 
the little spark of genuine love to God and 
man which finds a place there, we cannot help 
acknowledging that only a grain of true corn 
is to be found here and there, amid the poor 
straw of our daily lives. 

Let us, nevertheless, take courage. A 
single grain of true wheat may be the fruitful 
parent of grand harvests to come—of a 
handful of grain at first, each corn of which, 
fructifying in turn, will yield more and more 
until, as the years pass on, whole fields of 
waving gold will mark their increase. 

Look carefully, dear ones, for the little 
grains of true corn in your natures. The 
little grain of love to God will grow if you 
let your hearts dwe]l on the thought of His 
great love for you. If we do not think about 
it we cannot realise it, but when we do, we 
are so filled with a sense of its vastness, that 
the living grains of love, gratitude, thankful¬ 
ness, praise, joy and longing to prove our love 
by service, all fructify and become the parents 
of glorious harvests in our future lives. 

God’s love is such a generous love. He 
gives everything to His children. In Christ, 
God lias given to you and me the very best 
that even He could give. “ Shall He not 
also with Him freely give us all things?” 
“ No good thing will He withhold from them 
that walk uprightly.” 

Seeing then that God has given us the best 
gift of all, and that all good things are 
promised us on the one condition that we 
walk uprightly, does it not become us to 
expel all that is false from our worship and 
our lives ? To be true to the core ? To let 
words and actions be the harvest springing 
from the living grain of holy love in our 
hearts, watched, watered, cherished, guarded 
assiduously, lest it should die and our worship 
become a mere outward thing—straw, in 
place of true corn, the poor sham which 
human eyes could not detect, but the worth¬ 
lessness of which is known to Him who is of 
purer eyes than to behold evil or to “look 
upon iniquity ” ? 

When we think of it, does it not- seem 
strange that “ feigned lips,” wandering 
thoughts, outward reverence without any real 
adoration, can be permitted to pass current in 
our minds ? We know that, in God’s sight, 
one little act of kindness done for His sake, 
one spark of love fanned into a flame which 
illumines the life of a fellow creature who is 
sitting in darkness and the very shadow of 
death ; one honest effort after righteousness ; 
one sentence of true prayer uttered with a 
sense of need by longing lips; one note of 
true, spontaneous praise and thanksgiving 
from a grateful heart; one cry for strength, 
light and needed grace, spoken in the fewest 
words that can express desire ; each and all of 
these, though small in a sense, are precious 
and will not be forgotten. Mere grains they 
may be, but they are living grains—the seeds 
whence come grand harvests to God’s glory 
and our own good. 

I have taken the higher and more important 
part of our subject first, but we will come 
down to a lower level and speak a little about 
carrying the same spirit of truth and thorough¬ 
ness into our everyday work. 

I hope we all feel that we ought to render 
of our very best to God, and to do this with 
full sincerity of purpose and of heart. Surely 
the same spirit should enter into all our 
dealings and intercourse with our neighbour. 
Whatever work may be entrusted to us, do 


not let us think how little will pass muster, 
but what is the best we can do, and then 
resolve on doing this. 

We must never forget that whoever truly 
loves God will love his neighbour also, and 
will prove this in daily life and intercourse. 

I want you, my dear girl friends, to be 
animated by this spirit in the home, whether 
you are a daughter or one who, in serving, 
serves also the Lord Christ. In the work¬ 
room too, where so much of the character and 
success of the employer depends on the 
thoroughness and conscientiousness of the 
workers. 

Do not give the mother, the mistress, or 
the outside employer cause to complain that 
you put no heart into your work, or that, if 
you can do it without immediate loss to 
yourself, you will bestow less pains upon the 
portion which is below the surface and not 
likely to be so carefully examined as the rest. 
To act in such a manner is to render the merest 
eye-service. It is giving straw from which 
nearly all the golden grain has been taken away. 
It is fair-seeming, but unreal and untrue. 

Little things sometimes illustrate important 
lessons. Some time ago, two girls undertook 
to dress a couple of dolls which were exactly 
alike and intended as presents for twin sisters, 
seven years old. Both were equally anxious 
to give pleasure to the little people, but they 
set about it in different ways. Each had the 
same amount to spend on clothes, which was 
not to be exceeded, but the details were left 
to themselves. 

The one chose her materials less for show 
than fer real fitness, and said to her friend, 
who was lost in choice amongst remnants of 
rich silks, “ My doll is going to be just a little 
girl, not a fine lady.” 

“ My fine lady will be the more attractive,” 
said the other. “ Both the children will 
want it, and that will be the worst of it all.” 

The other did not answer, but set diligently 
to work, and gave time, pains, and patience 
in no stinted measure. She made complete 
sets of beautifully finished little garments, 
both for day and night wear. Every string 
and button was in the right place, and every 
article could be taken off and put on as easily 
as a real child’s. All would bear washing 
and be none the worse for it. 

The second girl bought rich silk for a frock, 
dainty boots, and tiny silk stockings, and 
succeeded in making a little picture hat, 
evening cloak and dress in suitable style. 
Altogether the lady doll made a distinguished 
appearance ; but below the shining dress there 
were the poorest shams for garments, which, 
once taken off, would not be worth replacing. 

Naturally, both children at first turned 
longing eyes on the gaily-attired doll, and 
seemed anxious to possess it. But the 
unselfish nature of one triumphed, and whilst 
her sister grasped the showy toy, she whispered, 
“I’ll have the other, please!” and lifted her 
rosebud mouth to kiss the giver. 

We know the endless joy a child finds in 
playing “little mother.” She never tires of 
dressing and undressing her doll, of setting up 
a washing day for its ganiients, or smoothing 
them with a tiny iron—under supervision. 

The little twin maidens soon decided that 
the doll, whose clothes could be treated exactly 
like their own, was a treasure indeed, and the 
curly heads bent over it, shared in maternal 
cares, and found delightful occupation therein 
for many a day. 

The fine garments were, after all, but as 
straw in comjDanson with corn. They were 
just to be looked at and admired, then put 
aside. They gave the “little mother” no 
change. She could do nothing for a fine lady. 

To the girl who had given of her best, the 
sight of the children’s pleasure was reward 
enough. As to the other, she said, “ I mea?tt 
well, you did well; but I have learned a 


lesson. Even a child soon finds out the 
difference between what is thorough and what 
has only a fair outside. I saw my gaily- 
dressed toy lying neglected, whilst one ‘ little 
mother ’ was hushing her sham baby to sleep 
and the other child was folding away its day 
clothes. They saw my eyes turning towards 
my neglected he ndiwork, and, fearing I should 
be hurt, one said, ‘ She’s very nice to take 
out for a walk; but she’s a fine lady, you 
know, not a baby to nurse, and her things 
won’t take off, so we can’t put her to bed.’ 
I said to myself, ‘ No more shams even in doll 
dressing. My work shall be real all through.’ ” 

So the fine lady was not without use after 
all. As to the other doll, it did more than 
give pleasure. It was a mute lesson which 
seemed to be always saying, “If a thing is 
worth doing at all, it is worth doing well.” 
It was an example of neatness, orderliness, 
industry and ungrudging labour to the small 
people, who were taught by those about them 
to^ take care of what had cost so much 
painstaking to produce. 

I think I hear one of you ask, “Has not 
straw its value also ? Could it be done with¬ 
out ? Is it not necessary for the production 
of the grain itself? ” 

Certainly it is a most valuable thing and 
fills a most important place. It could be 
ill spared from Nature’s storehouse. Its 
uses are manifold, and would take long to 
enumerate. You will remember that, at the 
very beginning of our talk this evening, we 
showed the straw in use, along with the 
grain it held, both as an offering and a 
decoration in the house of God. It was only 
when it was proposed to put straw in place 
of “the full corn in the ear,” that it was 
objected to as an empty sham. 

There is a great deal of straw mixed with 
our social intercourse that might well be 
thrown aside, and there are other cases in 
which we should be sorry to part with it. 
The visits which are paid merely because we 
owe them, without the slightest wish to see 
the individual and only to get rid of a feeling 
of debt, are straw of one kind. 

We have all heard the remark, “ I got 
through such a number of calls to-day. It 
was so fine that nearly everybody was out, as 
I thought they would be.” 

The calls made in the expectation and hope 
of finding our acquaintances out, are surely a 
kind of social straw that we could well 
dispense with. The invitation given, not 
because a guest is really wanted, but because 
it “ would not do to leave her out,” is straw 
of the same kind. 

But there are many kind words said and 
little thoughtful actions performed which are 
only straw, in a sense; but we should miss 
them sadly if they were omitted. 

Supposing that one of you received two 
gifts of equal intrinsic value at the same time. 
A curt line or a telegram announced the one, 
a lovingly-worded letter, or kind expressions 
uttered in a tone and with a look of good will 
accompanied the other. In neither case would 
the value of the gift be affected ; but—oh, 
what a difference there would be in the feelings 
of the receiver! 

The prettily-worded letter or message would 
linger in the memory and the pleasant smile 
would be recalled whenever the gift was in 
sight. They were but the straw that enfolded 
it, but it was precious straw which had its 
right place and value. 

Much that I have said to-night, dear girls, 
is intended to suggest thought—not to exhaust 
the subject, for that would be difficult. But 
I trust it will help us all to discriminate 
between the false and the true, the thorough 
and the fair-seeming, and strengthen our deter¬ 
mination to give of our best to God above all, 
and, for His sake, to our neighbour also. 

( 7 b be continued.) 
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SOME NEW GUITAR MUSIC. 


Now that the guitar has again become a 
favourite and fashionable instrument, many 
girls are searching out and bringing to light 
guitars which their mothers, aye, and even 
their grandmothers, played on in days gone 
by, and they endeavour once more to awake 
the long silent strings (if any survive) with 
more or less musical and unmusical results. 
Presuming that our readers have learnt the 
rudiments from their master or mistress, or 
even if they have found them out themselves 
from such clear tutors as DeMarescot’s (Metz- 
ler), or Madame Sidney Pratten’s (Boosey), 
they will find themselves soon able to under¬ 
take the accompaniments in a collection of 
twelve songs arranged for the guitar with 
much taste and discrimination in album form 
(is. 6d.), by Lily Montagu (J. Williams). 
These include Schubert’s “Who is Sylvia,” 
Godard’s “ Song of Florian; ” songs by 


Cowen, Cellier and A. Horrocks, who sets 
Charles Kingsley’s wistful lines :— 

“ I once had a sweet little doll, dears.” 

The poor damsel was lost in the heath one 
day, and, after bitter lamentation, she was 
found a terrible wreck long after by her faithful 
mistress, to whom 

“ . . . for old sake’s sake, she is still, 
dears. 

The prettiest doll in the world.” 

Most of us have gone through the triste era 
of our girl-life, when we were obliged to 
confess to ourselves that we had “ grown too 
big for dolls.” 

Vol. I. of Alfred Scott Gatty’s well-known 
plantation songs (Boosey) are now published 
for guitar, and they “ go ” capitally. 


There are some duets for two guitars by 
Madame Pratten, and their effect is quite 
charming; we think too that Messrs. Schott 
still have the old but deliglitful Opus 87, by 
Joseph Kiiffner, namely, twelve (short) duos 
for two guitars for the use of beginners. 

To those who wish to add the many Spanish 
graces there are to their guitar playing, we 
thoroughly recommend a really clever little 
3s. book, particularly dealing with this difficult 
subject for description. It is entitled “Bril¬ 
liant Effects on the Guitar,” by Edith Feilden 
(J. Blockley). Most teaching photographs 
show the hands in different positions on the 
guitar, and its dainty exteiior is so gaily and 
well coloured by a representation of the 
Spanish flag, that it is attractive for a gift 
book. It is to be obtained of Miss Feilden, 
Feniscowles ITouse, Scarborough. 

Mary Augusta Salmond. 


A VICE-REGAL DINNER-PARTY. 


It was not because I am a major’s daughter 
that an invitation came to me one bright 
autumn morning, but because I was the 
curate’s wife. We were seated at breakfast 
when the “command” to meet their Ex¬ 
cellencies was handed up. Just like the 
proverbial curate’s family we were laying in a 
foundation of stirabout, only porridge was 
swimming in thick yellow cream, and was 
daintily served. On the table, besides, was the 
purest heather honey, a few golden peaches, 
and hot rolls of cri.spy bread. 

“Thank goodness! a clergyman is always 
in full dress 1 ” quoth the dear curate, as he 
pulled down his silk M.B. waistcoat. “But 
you, my dear Eileen, Lad better meditate on 
chiflbns.” 

And meditate I did, until I was fairly 
puzzled. There was the white sillv, and the 
pink one, the yellow brocade, with its beauti¬ 
ful train, and the simple muslin. I was very 
young at the time, and dearly loved finery. 

The real vital question of suitability turned 
on what the invitation meant. Were Lord 

and Lady L-coming as royalty, or simply 

as themselves ? The duchess alone could 
interju-et her card, and so to the duchess I went. 

“Did you not notice that R.S.V.P. was 
omitted ? Put on feathers and veils, and 
your best bib and tuckers,” said the dear old 
hostess. “’Tis as King and Queen their 
Excellencies come.” 

So, of course, the yellow brocade it had to 
be, with its low neck, and short topaz-trimmed 
sleeves. 

Now, though the curate’s wife was fairly 
well-to-do in the world, the curate would keep 
no carriage. It was quite out of the question 
to drive in a pony-trap to the Castle, so the 
duchess “loaned” one of her own state 
chariots! She did more, a few hours before 
dinner-time a square box was handed in at 
the Clergy House, containing a mass of copper- 
coloured William Allen Richardsons, arranged 
in the newest mode by the duchess’s head- 
gardener. 

Most of the house-party were assembled in 
the huge drawing-room when Mr. Giles, 
accompanied by his attendant satellites, threw 
open the door and announced— 

“ The Reverend and Mrs. Smith.” 

It was blazing, too, with electric light, and 
.sweet with perfume as I walked forward, to 
be encouragingly greeted by my dear old friend 
and ])atron. 

“ Their Excellencies are not dowm yet,” she 
said kindly; “ but you are just in time-” 

With this, the door was suddenly flung 


By a MAJOR’S DAUGHTER. 

open again, and everyone stood up, whilst 
something like a cannon-ball plunged into the 
room ! It was the Lord-Lieutenant ! I 
found out, during the course of the evening, 
that this was his way of hurrying in, in 
order that the company might re-take their 
seats as soon as possible. A few more 
seconds, then a vision of loveliness in white 
satin and crystal, and a whole stomacher of 
magnificent pearls, walked in. It was sweet 

Lady L-. There were no introductions, 

and every usual order of procession into the 
dining-room was reversed. For the duchess 
went in first, leaning on the Lord-Lieutenant’s 
arm, immediately followed by the Duke, lead¬ 
ing her Excellency. The rest of the company 
—thirteen couples—followed in stately order, 
the curate’s wife being last with some insignifi¬ 
cant honourable. 

But she had her revenge ! Tier husband 
was the first to speak, as he was called upon 
by a rap to say grace, and she found herself on 

Lord L-’s right hand. In order to show 

why she was there, I must explain that the 
royal chairs were placed in the centre of the 
long table, not at each end, and that their 
Excellencies and our hosts occupied the middle 
of the room. In a few minutes I had time to 
notice that their own footmen stood behind 
the regal party, but that the rest of us were 
served by the duke’s servants. 

What a sight was that whole party I Every 
earl wore his star, and every countess her 
coronet. Jewels galore glittered everywhere. 
All the same, the most striking-looking man 
there was the curate, in his plain black dress, 
with his beautiful face just as usual—calm and 
radiant and spirituelle. 

I do not think that dinner was quite a 
success, though a chef had been engaged to 
cook it and two others at a fee of £100. The 
game was burned, and the ice-puddings were in 
lumps. There were long pauses between the 
1-elh'es, and an ominous wait before ail the 
twelve courses were handed round. I was so 
much taken up with the scene that I frequently 
laid down my knife and fork, even before I 
had tasted the morsels set before me, and 
found everything whisked away in a second. 

Nearly two hours that dinner occupied. 
Then, from behind a palm, our hostess nodded 
to the other end of the table, and his Ex¬ 
cellency stood up. For this moment I had 
waited in fear and trembling. I knew we had 
to make the tour of that long table, then back 
out of the room, for royalty must never see 
behind the scenes. 

I had practised a sweeping curtsey before 


the pier-glass at home. I had gracefully 
backed from before it over and over again, 
but when my turn came I grew the colour of 
my copper roses, and nearly tumbled over my 
train. 

Nobody seemed to notice, however, not 
even James Giles, the major-domo, so I was 
fairly cool by the time the duchess took me 
by the arm to introduce me to her Excellency. 

“ It is as good as a presentation at Court, 
my dear,” she whispered, “ and will give you 
the entrU.'' 

I had often rehearsed this scene, and in 

imagination had seen Lady L-standing up 

stately, and receiving the curate’s wife very 
frigidly. Behold the contrary. 

Seated on a stool before the blazing fire, 
with all her lovely dress crumpled up under 

her. Lady L-was “roasting her bones,” as 

she said. She jumped up like a girl when the 
duchess led me towards her; and I really 
think she admired the yellow brocade. 

“ I hope I shall soon see you at Court,” she 
said pleasantly, as I kissed her hand. “And 
your husband too. The brave stand made by 

the Church of-in all her difficulties makes 

us value every one of her clergy and their wives, 
even if they are bits of girls like yourself.” 

Then she laughed, and I laughed, and we 
found out we had each a beautiful home-ruler 
at home about the same age, who ruled us 
with a rod of iron. So we had a pleasant chat 
until I forgot I was the curate’s wife and she 
her Excellency. 

Suddenly the cannon-ball shot in again, 
in a great hurry, and we rose to our feet. A 
few presentations had been made to him in the 
dining-room, and soon everyone was chatting 
like ordinary folk over coffee cups and cream. 
About eleven o’clock cards were got out, and 
the curate and “ his reverence’s honoured 
lady ” left. I nearly backed into Mr. Giles 
as I did so, and he very nearly laughed, but 
not quite. I never saw Giles laugh. 

As we were driving home under the big 
elms and pines, we kept silence awhile. The 
first remark came, of course, from me. 

“ I’m very hungry,” in a plaintive voice. 

“ And I’m starving,” was the response, as 
the curate slipped his arm round his little 
wife’s yellow brocade waist. 

“ American crackers and apples ? ” 1 sug¬ 
gested. 

“ And a big fire,” said his reverence, drawing 
my furs closer round me. “You are frozen.” 

So, over a blazing fire in our bedroom, we 
ate crackers and apples to fill the vacuum left by 
curiosity even after a vice-regal dinner-party. 
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ABOUT PEGGY SAVILLE. 


By JESSIE MANSERGH (Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey), Author of “Sisters Three,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXTV. 



T was one o’clock 
the morning’ 
when a carriag-e 
drove up to the 
door of the Lar¬ 
ches, and Mrs. 
Asplin alighted, 
all pale, tear- 
stained, and 
tremulous. She 
had been nod¬ 
ding over the fire 
in her bedroom 
when the young 
people had re¬ 
turned with the 
news of the 
tragic end¬ 
ing to the 
night’s fes¬ 
tivity, and 
no persua¬ 
sion or argu¬ 
ment could in¬ 
duce her to wait 
until the next 
day before flying 
to Peggy’s side. 

No, no ! ” 
she cried. “You 
must not hinder 
me. If I can’t 
drive, I will 
walk! I would 
go to the child to-night if I had to crawl 
on my hands and knees ! I promised 
her mother to look after her. How could 
I stay at home and think of her lying 
there ? Oh, children, children, pray for 
Peggy ! Pray that she may be spared, 
and that her poor parents may be spared 
this awful—awful news ! ” 


Then she kissed her own girls, clasped 
them to her in a passionate embrace, 
and drove otf to the Larches in the 
carriage which had brought the young 
people home. 

Lady Darcy came out to meet her, 
and gripped her hand in eager welcome. 

“ You have come ! I knew you would. 
I am so thankful to see you. The doctor 
has come, and will stay all night. He 

has sent for a nurse-” 

“ And—my Peggy ? ” 

Lady Darcy’s lips quivered. 

“Very, very ill—much worse than 
Rosalind ! Her poor little arms ! I 
was so wicked, I thought it was her 
fault, and I had no pity, and now it 
seems that she has saved my darling’s 
life. ^ They can’t tell us about it yet, 
but it was she who wrapped the curtain 
round Rosalind, and burned herself in 
pressing out the flames. Rosalind kept 
crying ^ Peggy ! Feggy I ’ and we 


thought she meant that it was Peggy’s 
fault. We had heard so much of her 
mischievous tricks. My husband found 
her lying on the floor. She was uncon¬ 
scious ; but she came round when they 
were dressing her arms. I think she 
will know you-” 

“Take me to her, please!” Mrs. 
Asplin said quickly. She had to wait 
several moments before she could con¬ 
trol her voice sufficiently to add, “And 
Rosalind, how is she ? ” 

“ There is no danger. Her neck is 
scarred, and her hair singed and 
burned. She is suffering from the 
shock, but the doctor says it is not 
serious. Peggy-” 

She paused, and the other walked on 
resolutely, not daring to ask for the 
termination of that sentence. She crept 
into the little room, bent over the bed, 
and looked down on Peggy's face 
through a mist of tears. It was drawn 
and haggard with pain, and the eyes 
met hers without a ray of light in their 
hollow depths. That she recognised 
was evident, but the pain which she 
was suffering was too intense to leave 
room for any other feeling. She lay 
motionless, with her bandaged arms 
stretched before her, and her lace looked 
so small and white against the pillow 
that Mrs. Asplin trembled to think how 
little strength was there to fight against 
the terrible shock and strain. Only once 
in all that long night did Peggy show 
any consciousness of her surroundings, 
but then her eyes lit up with a gleam 
of remembrance, her lips moved, and 
Mrs. Asplin bent down to catch the 
faintly-whispered words— 

“ The twenty-sixth—next Monday I 
Don’t tell Arthur I ” 

“ ' The twenty-sixth ’ I What is that, 
darling ? Ah, I remember—Arthur’s 
examination I You mean if he knew 
you were ill, it would upset him for his 
work ? ’ ’ 

An infinitesimal movement of the 
head answered “Yes,” and she gave 
the promise in trembling tones— 

“No, my precious, we won’t tell him. 
He could not help, and it would only 
distress you to feel that he was upset. 
Don’t trouble about it, darling. It will 
be all right.” 

Then Peggy shut her eyes and wan¬ 
dered away into a strange world, in 
which accustomed things disappeared, 
and time was not, and nothing remained 
but pain, and weariness, and mystery. 
Those of us who have come near to death 
have visited this world too, and know the 
blackness of it, and the weary waking. 

Peggy lay in her little white bed and 
heard voices speaking in her ear, and 
saw strange shapes flit to and fro. 
Quite suddenly as it appeared, a face 
would be bending over her own, and as 
she watched it with languid curiosity 
wondering what manner of thing it 
could be, it would melt away and vanish 
in the distance. At other times again 
it would grow larger and larger, until 


it assumed gigantic proportions, and 
she cried out in fear of the huge, saucer¬ 
like eyes. There was a weary puzzle 
in her brain, an effort to understand, 
but everything seemed mixed up and 
incomprehensible. She would look 
round the room and see the sunshine 
peeping in through the chinks of the 
blinds, and when she closed her e 3 ^es 
for a moment—^just a single, fleeting 
moment—lo I the gas was lit, and some¬ 
one was nodding in a chair by her side. 
And it was by no means always the 
same room. She was tired, and wanted 
badly to rest, yet she was always rush¬ 
ing about here, there, and everywhere, 
striving vainly to dress herself in clothes 
which fell off as soon as they were 
fastened, hurrying to catch a train to 
reach a certain destination ; but in each 
instance the end was the same—she 
was falling, falling, falling—always 
falling—from the crag of an Alpine 
precipice, from the pinnacle of a tower, 
from the top of a flight of stairs. The 
slip and the terror pursued her wherever 
she went; she would shriek aloud, and 
feel soft hands pressed on her cheeks, 
soft voices murmuring in her ear. 

One vision stood out plainly from 
those nightmare dreams—the vision of 
a face which suddenly appeared in the 
midst of the big grey cloud which 
enveloped her on every side—a beautiful 
face which was strangely like, and yet 
unlike, something she had seen long, 
long ago in a world which she had well 
nigh forgotten. It was pale and thin, 
and the golden hair fell in a short curly 
crop on the blue garment which was 
swathed over the shoulders. It was 
like one of the heads of celestial choir¬ 
boys which she had seen on Christmas 
cards and in books of engravings, yet 
something about the eyes and mouth 
seemed familiar. She stared at it 
curiously, and then suddenly a strange, 
weak little voice faltered out a well- 
known name. 

“Rosalind!” it cried, and a quick 
exclamation of joy sounded from the 
side of the bed. Who had spoken ? 
The first voice had been strangely like 
her own, but at an immeasuva.ble 
distance. She shut her eyes to think 
about it, and the fair-haired vision 
disappeared and was seen no more. 

There was a big, bearded man also 
who came in from time to time, and 
Peggy grew to dread his appearance, 
for with it came terrible stabbing pain, 
as if her whole body were on the rack. 
He was one of the Spanish Inquisitors, 
of whom she had read, and she was an 
English prisoner whom he was torturing ! 
Well, he might do his worst! She 
would die before she would turn traitor 
and betray her flag and country. The 
Savilles were a fighting race, and would 
a thousand times rather face death than 
dishonour. 

One day when she felt rather stronger 
than usual, she told him so to his face, 
and he laughed—she was quite sure he 
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laughed, the hard-hearted wretch ! And 
someone else said, “Poor little love!” 
which was surely an extraordinary 
expression for a Spanish Inquisitor. 
That was one of the annoying things 
in this new life—people were so exceed¬ 
ingly stupid in their conversation ! 

Now and again she herself had some¬ 
thing which she was especially anxious 
to say, and when she set it forth with 
infinite difficulty and pains, the only 
answer which she received was a soothing 
“Yes, dear, yes!” “No, dear, no!” 
ora still more maddening “ Yes, darling, 
I quite understand!”—which she 
knew perfectly well to be an untruth. 
Really these good people seemed to 
think that she was demented, and did 
not know what she was saying. As a 
matter of fact it was exactly the other 


way about; but she was too tired to 
argue. And then one day came a sleep 
when she neither dreamt, nor slipped, 
nor fell, but opened her eyes refreshed 
and cheerful, and beheld Mrs. Asplin 
sitting by a table drinking tea and eating 
what appeared to be a particularly 
tempting slice of cake. 

” I want some cake ! ” she said 
clearly, and Mrs. Asplin jumped as if 
a cannon had been lired oft' at her ear, 
and rushed breathlessly to the bedside, 
stuttering and stammering in amaze¬ 
ment— 

” Wh—wh—wh—what ? ” 

“ Cake ! ” repeated Peggy shrilly. 
“ I want some ! And tea ! 1 want my 

tea ! ” 

Surely it was a very natural request! 
What else could you expect from a girl 


who had been asleep and wakened up 
feeling hungry? What on eartli was 
there in those commonplace words to 
make a grown-up woman cry like a 
baby, and why need everyone in the 
house rush in and stare at her as if she 
were a figure in a waxwork Lord Darcy, 
Lady Darcy, Rosalind, the old French 
maid—they were all there—and, as sure 
as her name was Peggy Saville, they were 
all four, handkerchief in hand, mopping 
their eyes like so many marionettes ! 

Nobody gave her the cake for which 
she had asked. Peggy considered it 
exceedingly rude and ill-bred; but while 
she was thinking of it she grew tired 
again, and rolling round into a soft 
little bundle among the blankets, fell 
afresh into sweet refreshing slumbers. 

(To he continued,) 
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A Short Sketch oe **ICent House,the Y. W. C. A. Home for Students and Others 
AT 91, Gre.4T Portland Street, London. 

By the Hon. SUPERINTENDENT. 


Their number is so great now that the most 
old-fashioned and conservative of us are bound 
to recognise women workers as a separate 
factor in our national life. 

There has been a gradual, though very 
evident, upheaval in our social system during 
the last few years; new occupations are 
opening to women on every side, and girls 
flock to London and other large centres to fit 
themselves for these. They are the women 
of the future, keen, eager for the fray, with 
fresh interests, hopes and ambitions—a motley 
crowd gathered from every section of middle- 
class society. 

It is both a happiness and an education to 
come into close personal touch with fresh 
young lives whose work will so greatly affect 
the well-being of England in the near future. 
For in each life there lie elements of the 
eternal and the divine, capacities for good or 
evil. It is a time for building. Character, 
tastes, habits, faith, may either be unformed 
or in a transition state. When the floods 
rise and storm winds blow, strong foundations 
laid at the outset of a girl’s independent 
career will help her to resist and stand firm. 

We are a large community of women at 
Kent House, most of us young and untried, 
though among the older ones we are glad to 
number a few lecturers, teachers, and writers, 
besides nurses from one or other of the great 
nursing associations of London. Friends in 
need these last, especially in the winter-time, 
when chills and other small ailments attack our 
ranks like foes to be fought and conquered. 

“ Such a lot of women living together, and 
so little bickering and snarling! ” a visitor 
exclaimed the other day. But I think most 
of us are too busy to be cantankerous, and 
our common womanhood, lived out in home¬ 
like surroundings, links us too closely together 
for petty word-wars. 


Happy, well-filled student life forms the 
principal element of the household, though I 
was amused one day to find that even students 
may be unlearned in the etymology of words. 
One of our candidates for admission emulated 
the immortal M. Jourdain, who talked prose 
without knowing it, by remarking doubtfully, 
“ I am not a student. I only go to Bedford 
College for classes.” 

Most of the girls sleep in cubicles separated 
by thin wood partitions, the rooms being 
reserved for the older ladies, except two or 
three double rooms apportioned to girls who 
chum together. 

Conversation is carried on freely “ over the 
cubicle wall,” and listeners may sometimes 
overhear scraps illustrating the good comrade¬ 
ship and bo?ihoniie of student life. 

“ Oh, Molly,” cries one girl to her mate 
next door, “when you leave the Slade and 
set up a studio, and Harold and I are earning 
enough to marry on, won’t we have many 
a jaw about jolly old Kent House left 
behind ! ” 

Kent House prices are framed to meet 
slender resources. For twelve shillings weekly 
a girl can provide herself with a snug little 
cubicle and good breakfast and supper. I he 
dining-hall meiiu is of a varied order, always 
tea, coffee, and cocoa without stint, a roast 
joint, and two or three made dishes, fish or 
soup, bread and butter, and jam or marmalade. 

Dinner and afternoon tea are not included 
in the fixed board tariff, but paid for at table, 
restaurant fashion—uniform charge qd. and 
qd., respectively. 

Anyone wFo orders “five o’clock tea” is 
served with a pot freshly made for each 
person, bread and butter, muffins, or tea-cake. 
We are glad to W’elcome non-residents to both 
these meals. 

“ But how can you make the concern pay 


at such prices?” asks some cynical political 
economist. 

I answer, illogically of course, as I am a 
woman, “ We do make it pay.” 

Conversation at meals is by no means 
confined to the English tongue, for visitors 
of all nationalities throw themselves on the 
hospitality of Kent House. English “ as she 
is spoke ” by French and Germans makes 
many a quaint piece of Avord-painting. 

A Dutch lady, describing her struggles with 
the letter “h,” raised a meny laugh at one 
of the supper-tables. 

“I go to the AVood Saint John,” she 
lemarked, “and I say to the gend’anne, 
‘ Which bus, if you please, sare, take I ? ’ 
He say to me quite short ‘Hatless’; but I 
find it not. Then I ask one other. He say 
to me, ‘ You would mean Atlas—no ? ’ But 
I say, ‘No, I do not think-it is Hatless.’ 
He smile and he tell me, ‘ The English peoples 
they goes without umbrellas, but without hats 
—oh, no, nevare ! ’” 

It has been a work of great difficulty to 
establish and keep going a Home in the very 
centre of London on liberal housekeeping lines 
which yet should be self-supporting. Perhaps 
it has been even more difficult to keep in close 
personal relationship with girls and Avoincn 
who need society, friends, sympathy, amuse¬ 
ment, yet Avhose freedom must in no sense be 
interfered with. 

Without a sursuni corda I believe both 
Avould be impossible. With it we have 
surmounted many difficulties and lived through 
niauy dark days. And as morning after morn¬ 
ing we gather together as a household to give 
the first freshness of our thoughts to God, there 
may be many denominations amongst us, but 
there is one Christ, and there is a sacred unity 
underlying every variety of dogma or ritual— 
the unity of His spirit in His bond of peace. 
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OLD ENGLISH COTTAGE HOMES; 

OR, 

VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE OF BYGONE TIMES. 


PART VI. 

We now have to consider cottages erected of 
different materials and constructed in a totally 
different manner to those which we have 
hitherto described, and this variety in methods 
of building naturally leads to a distinct treat¬ 
ment of details and decoration. 

We find all along the Kentish sea-coast 
houses and cottages, the chief materials enter¬ 
ing into the construction of which are flint, 
sometimes cut so as to form the surface of 
their walls, and sometimes left irregular in 
shape, and the wall surfaces chiefly formed 
by the mortar in which the stones are embed¬ 
ded. This is called flint rubble. Where the 
flint is cut to a surface the angles, doorways, 
and window openings are constructed of stone 
or brick, and these are the portions of the 
building which receive ornamentation and give 
the character to the design, but where the 
flint is uncut and used as rubble, not un- 
frequently the whole surface is covered with a 
coating of plaster which is adorned in various 
ways, sometimes by simply drawing over it 
a toothed implement like a saw, sometimes 
by stamping or “ pargeting,” and occasion¬ 
ally by mixing the plaster with coloured 


materials of several shades and arranging 
them in patterns. 

This last method is somewhat akin to what 
the Italians call “ sgraffito.” I do not think 
that genuine sgraffito was ever executed in 
England, but that in some parts of this country 
they obtained a very similar effect by other 
means. In genuine sgraffito a layer of dark 
coloured plaster is placed over the wall, and 
when that is dry a layer of white or lighter 
coloured plaster is spread over it while wet: 
this second coating is scraped away in places 
so as to form a pattern or design over the 
darker material. 

The ornamentation of which we give a 
sketch from Calais-Court, near Dover, appears 
to have been done by coloured plasters placed 
side by side, not one over the other. We are 
not, however, quite sure about this, as the 
lower portions of the work have either been 
destroyed or never executed, so that it is 
difficult to examine it closely. The two 
wheel patterns are very curious and are pro¬ 
bably inspired by the wheel windows of ancient 
churches. One of them is not unlike the 
east window of Barfreston church a few miles 
away. This kind of imitation of wheel win¬ 
dows is not uncommon in old decoration. The 


church of Chastleton in Oxfordshire has a 
floor of encaustic tiling entirely composed 
of this ornamentation. It is difficult to 
ascribe any exact date to this work at Calais- 
Court ; it is probably not earlier than the 
sixteenth century. The house or cottage has 
been so much pulled about and altered, at 
later periods, that it is impossible to say 
whether it forms a portion of a larger structure 
or was always of its present humble propor¬ 
tions. 

The first example we give is from a farm 
called “Hundred Elms,” between Harrow and 
.Sudbury. It is now used as a stable with a 
loft over it. I think it was originally a dwell¬ 
ing-house, though as the whole of the interior 
has been dismantled and altered, its purpose 
cannot be distinctly traced ; its great pecu¬ 
liarity is that everything is constructed of 
brick, the window-mullions and tracery being 
very neatly cut out of that material and put 
together with no little skill. It is thought 
that the Archbishops of Canterbury, in early 
times, had a residence at Hundred Elms (in 
the fourteenth century), and that afterwards 
they removed to Headstone, where there 
still exists a moated grange, now a farm¬ 
house. 



AT HUNDRED ELMS, NEAR HARROW. 
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AT CALAIS-COURT, KENT. 


I'he Rev. W. Done Biishell in the ‘‘ liarrow 
(Jctocentenary Tracts ” has entered into all the 
arguments connected with the question, and 
they are very interesting, but too long to quote 
here, nor would they help us in ascertaining 
the history or purpose of this interesting little 
huilding, as the Archbishops must have left 
Hundred Elms farm some two centuries before 
it was built, as it is evidently a sixteenth 
century work. 

Brickwork in England, it should be observed, 
is rarely found in houses before the commence¬ 
ment of the sixteenth century. Although 
brick-making w^as never quite abandoned, yet 
it was very little used during the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. The only 
important brick church erected during this 


period is Holy Trinity at Hull, which is of fine 
red brick. The thirteenth century walls of 
Yarmouth show dressings of white biick, used 
like stone, and brick vaulting constructed 
exactly after the manner of stone is to be seen 
in the ground floor of the Bishop’s Palace and 
the Chapter House of the Blackfriars monastery 
at Norwich. At the commencement of the 
sixteenth century brick was juobably regarded 
as a luxury and was more expensive than 
stone. This explains the fact that the 
palaces and great mansions of the nobles 
are erected of this material in all districts 
where it could be procured. In the second 
quarter of the century, it became the prac¬ 
tice to build all the better class of houses of 
brick in the eastern and home counties of 


England, though not so in the north or west 
where fine building stone was much more 
easily procurable. It is, however, very remark¬ 
able that even in the eastern counties, where 
beautiful brick was to hand, we scarcely ever 
find this material used for churches. There 
was evidently an idea prevalent in the minds 
of our forefathers that churches should be 
built of stone, and houses of brick, and this 
prejudice, to a great extent, prevails to the 
present day, and is very curious because it 
does not pertain in any other countr}' in 
Europe. I think nearly all girls and women 
dislike brick churches, yet why they should do 
so it is difficult to understand. We should 
like some of our clever girls to tell us. 

(To be continued,) 


CHAPTER III. 

It was Tuesday afternoon in the week follow¬ 
ing Easter week, and Mrs. Heritage and her 
daughter were together in the tiny drawing¬ 
room of their house iu York Road, when a 
knock at the street door made them turn and 
look at each other in suiprise. 

“ AVhoever can it be, mumsie darling } ” 
exclaimed Marielle, pausing in her occupa¬ 
tion of arranging bunches of yellow daffodils 
in brown jars on the mantelpiece. Fresh and 
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fair and sweet as the Lent lilies, some of 
which she had pinned in the bosom of her 
dress, looked the girl herself, as she stood 
there in her simple black gown, which only 
served to set off her delicate complexion to 
greater advantage. 

“ I’m sure I don’t know, dearie. It is not 
very likely to be a visitor for us any way, 
since very few of our old friends seem to care 
to trouble themselves about calling nowadays. 
It was different when your father was alive.” 
And Mrs. Heritage’s lips quivered a little as 


the recollection of social triumphs, long gone 
by, flashed through her mind. 

How true it is that “ a sorrow’s crown of 
son*ow is remembering hap]:)ier things ! ” 
Marielle had only time to cast a loving 
glance at her mother in answer, for the open¬ 
ing of the door and a slight rustle outside 
warned her that a visitor was approaching. 

“ Mrs. Duncan ! ” was announced by the 
little maid who, with faithful old Mysie the 
cook, constituted the whole of the domestic 
establishment at No. 27. 
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Witli stately courtesy Marielle’s mother 
rose to receive the doctor’s wife, her manner 
insensibly thawing however, under the influ¬ 
ence of her visitor’s winning smile. 

“ I am so glad to find you at home,” began 
Mrs. Duncan as soon as she was seated. 
Then, noticing that Marielle dropped the rest 
of the flowers she was holding on to a news¬ 
paper which she had spread upon a chair 
near, “Please do not let me interrupt you, 
Miss hleritage. Will you not go on arranging 
your flowers ? ” 

“ I shall do so with pleasure if you do not 
mind,” replied Marielle brightly, “ only I fear 
I shall have to turn my back upon you now 
and again during the performance.” 

“ Oh, never mind that, it will be reward 
enough to see the effects of your handiwork 
when finished. I am so fond of daffodils. 
They are my favounte flowers.” 

“ And mine also,” returned Marielle, pleased 
at the mutual taste. Then—smiling and hold¬ 
ing a big bunch towards Mrs. Duncan— 
“ Aren’t these beauties too ? 1 saw them as 
I was coming back from Forman’s this 
morning, and I could not resist the temptation 
of bringing some home with me. They look 
so bright they are quite cheering. I always 
think yellow flowers are like sunlight in a 
room.” 

“ They are indeed,” assented Mrs. Duncan, 
lifting her gaze from the flowers in order to 
contemplate the face bending over her. 

“ How pure and true it looks ! ” she mused. 
Those large clear hazel eyes, with their black 
lashes, and delicately-pencilled dark eyebrows, 
the refined features, and rose-leaf skin, 
crowned by the rebellious fair hair which, in 
spite of all Marielle’s efforts, persisted in 
standing out round her shapely head, like a 
veritable golden halo—all these made up a 
picture which, once seen, was not likely to pass 
out of mind. 

And the girl herself, with her tall, dainty 
figure, was as good and true as her face 
indicated. 

Little wonder then that Mrs. Heritage 
thanked God every day on her knees for the 
precious gift of her daughter. Pier flowers 
all disposed of into the various vases, Marielle 
slipped away to wash her hands, and to give 
a few directions concerning afternoon tea. 
Ann was to be sure to put the pretty new 
cloth worked by Marielle’s busy fingers on 
the table, and Mysie must not forget to send 
up some of her delicious hot scones, and the 
shortbread which she was famous for making. 

Mysie, who nearly worshipped the young 
girl she had known from a baby, promised to 
do her best, and Marielle ran upstairs to re¬ 
move the flower-stains from her fingers, 
humming as she went the air of a favourite 
song. 

In the meantime the elder ladies, left alone, 
found themselves rapidly progressing towards 
intimacy. They had many tastes in common 
as they soon discovered, and each had known 
a great sorrow in the loss of one very dear to 
them. We know that in the one case, viz., 
that of Mrs. Heritage, it was the husband 
who had been taken away, while in that of 
Mrs. Duncan, it was the daughter. 

It was not long before the conversation 
turned upon Marielle’s singing, and her 
mother’s face flushed with pleasure at the 
warm tribute of praise bestowed upon the 
girl by her new acquaintance. 

Mrs. Duncan was proceeding to enlarge 
upon the pleasure it had given them aU to 
hear her, when she was interrupted by the 
girl herself, and shortly after, the tea made 
its appearance. 
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The hot scones and shortbread were duly 
discussed by the three ladies in a manner that 
made old Mysie beam again when told of it 
by Marielle. 

After extracting a promise from ]\Irs. 
Pleritage and her daughter to the effect that 
they would soon come and see her, Mrs. 
Duncan took her departure. But all the way 
home she seemed to be haunted by the fair 
face, clear hazel eyes, and ringing laugh of 
Marielle Heritage. 

“ I like Mrs. Duncan, mother, don’t 
you” asked the girl after their visitor had 
gone. 

“ Very much, darling, as far as I can tell 
at present,” replied Mrs. Heritage, fondly re¬ 
garding her daughter as she ensconced herself 
upon a footstool at her feet, and prepared for 
a cosy talk in the firelight. “ She has known 
trouble too, poor thing, she lost her only 
daughter two years ago.” 

“ Oh, did she, mumsie } How sorry I am ! 
Perhaps that is what makes her look so sad 
at times.” For Marielle had noticed the 
wistful look that had crept over Mrs. 
Duncan’s face when regarding herself. 

“ It may be that she envies me my daugh¬ 
ter,” rejoined Mrs. Heritage proudly. “Yet 
I do not think she is sad, for she told me 
that this Eastertide had been the happiest 
she had ever known.” 

“ I wonder why ? ” speculated Marielle. 

“Perhaps we may learn the reason some 
day, darling. But here comes Ann with 
the lamp, and you must leave me in peace as 
I have several letters to write before post 
time.” 

“ And I must try over that new work for 
the Chester concert,” replied Marielle, and 
very shortly both the ladies were absorbed in 
their respective occupations. 

* * ♦ * * 

Three months had come and gone, and the 
acquaintance begun between the Duncans and 
Heritages had rapidly ripened into a warm 
friendship. Scarcely a Aveek now passed 
Avithout, at any rate, the ladies of the two 
families meeting at one house or the other, 
and Mrs. Duncan had begun to feel that she 
should sorely miss either Mrs. Heritage or 
Marielle should anything occur to cause their 
removal from Manningham. True, the remark 
Avas frequently made to Marielle, “ Oh, you 
ought to be in London!” But the girl so 
far had only smiled and ansAvered very justly : 

“ Why should I go to London when I can 
find plenty to do here. There I should be 
only one among hundreds, Avhile here I 
already have a position and name in the 
musical Avorld.” 

The force of her argument was undeniable, 
and the Heritages remained in Manningham. 

One hot afternoon in July a telegram came 
to No. 27, York Road, from a pupil, to ask 
Marielle if she could give a lesson at Forman’s 
at five o’clock. 

Marielle grumbled a little, not unnaturally, 
as it would necessitate her breaking a promise 
she had made to accompany her mother and 
Mrs. Duncan in a walk to the High Park at 
that hour. But the pupil Avas one Avhom it 
would not do to offend, so she Avired back 
that she would give the lesson, and per¬ 
suaded her mother not to give up the walk on 
that account, but to go notwithstanding her 
OAvn absence. 

“You Avill get your walk just the same, 
mother darling, won’t you ? For I know Mrs. 
Duncan would be greatly disappointed if you 
did not go. It would seem as if you only 
cared to go when I was with you, and that 
Avould never do I ” 


Mrs. Heritage gave the required promise, 
and duly set forth at the time appointed. 

The lesson over, Marielle glanced at her 
watch. It wanted five-and-tAventy minutes 
to six. 

“ I know AA^hat I Avill do,” she said to 
herself as she closed the piano and drew on 
her gloves. “ I’ll take a Roxton Road tram, 
and get out at the park gates. I am sure to 
find mother and Mrs. Duncan in the Rose- 
Avalk, they always gravitate in that direction ” 
—smiling, as she pictured their surprise at her 
unexpected appearance. “ I Avonder I did not 
think of it before. I shall be in time to Avalk 
home with them in any case, if only I do not 
have to Avait long for my tram I ” 

Good fortune awaited her in this respect, 
and the hands of the clock in the park tower 
were pointing to six as she sped along towards 
the Rose-Avalk. Presently she descried the 
tAA^o ladies she sought sitting together on a 
bench, but they Avere evidently far too much 
occupied with one another to take any heed 
of Marielle's approach, if, indeed, they heard 
her footsteps on the grass. No one else Avas 
in sight, and the girl drew nearer until when 
Avithin a fcAV yards, her mother looked up and 
saw her. 

“ Why, Marielle darling, what a pleasure I ” 
Mrs. Heritage exclaimed, but her voice 
sounded tremulous, and Marielle, coming 
closer still, scrutinised the faces of the tAvo 
friends. The eyes of both were luW of tears, 
Avhich, as the girl gazed, overflowed. Not a 
little alarmed, she hurriedly asked AALat was 
the matter. 

“ Come and sit here between us, dear, and 
you shall know,” ansAvered Mrs. Duncan for 
them both, smiling and making room on the 
bench beside her. 

Puzzled, and it must be confessed, ex¬ 
tremely curious, Marielle did as she was 
requested, and Mrs. Duncan began : 

“ I have just been telling your dear mother, 
Marielle, Avhat it has often before been my 
Avish to make knoAvn to her ; but one naturally 
feels a little shy about speaking of such 
matters until sufficiently intimate with anyone 
to warrant doing so. What I had to tell was 
simply this, that under God, to you, dear 
girl, I owe the greatest happiness of my life. 
Your singing at St. Jude’s on the last Sunday 
in Lent, of ‘ There is a green hill,’ Avas the 
means of opening my dear husband’s eyes to 
his need of a Saviour, and he has been a 
changed man ever since. Not that he was 
ever anything but good, kind, and true, but 
his belief Avas not a living faith, and his soul 
might be said to have been almost dead 
within him. Now all is different, and John 
and I, who had been at one upon every other 
point except religion, are now at one upon 
that too. I repeat that I have to thank you, 
dear girl, for the greatest happiness of 
my life, under God,” and taking Marielle’s 
hand in hers, Margaret Duncan pressed it 
affectionately. 

For a few moments not a word was spoken, 
for Marielle could not control her voice suffi¬ 
ciently. She was moved beyond expression, 
and realised more fully than ever she had done 
what a gift had been entrusted to her by God, 
in that glorious voice and high musical talent. 
Presently however she turned to Mrs. Duncan 
Avith glistening eyes, and remarked simply : 

“ I shall ahvays consider Avhat you have 
told me, as my greatest reward, since no 
amount of money could ever be Avorth to me 
what the knowledge of the good I was the 
instrument, in God’s hands, of doing, Avill 
ever be.” 

(To he concluded,) 
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A DREAM OF FAIR SERVICE. 

By C. a. SIACIRONE. 


CHAPTER in. 

THE POOR ITALIAN PF-ASANT, ROSA GOVONA. 

1 WAS lost in thought, and dreaming of the 
incidents I had been permitted to see, when 
the vast hall and its dark recesses recurred to 
my mind, and the radiant angels, the recorders 
of noble actions, were again before me, lofty 
figures of light holding back the cloudy 
draperies, and bringing before me now an 
Italian countryside, hilly, rocky, its distant 
town, and campanile, the angelus sounding 
in the air ; up the mountains and rugged hill¬ 
sides a few peasants’ huts, and in woods and 
valleys, brooks and waterfalls making a music 
of their own, through which the angelus 
seemed to breathe the peace and rest of 
religion. 

The evening sunshine threw a golden glow 
over woods and mountain, valleys and chest¬ 
nut woods, and in one of those huts I saw 
a woman—a working woman past the first 
bloom of youth—alone, noted for her skill 
in needlework, one of dignified, calm, and 
modest demeanour. She was troubled at the 
distress of a friend, a young orphan girl who 
was forsaken and helpless, and, unfortunately, 
too young to live in that country without 
some responsible protector. She had come 
to Rosa in her trouble. “ Come to me,” 
Rosa said. Her name was Rosa Govona. 
“ Here shalt thou abide with me. Thou 
shall sleep in my bed, thou shalt drink of 
my cujD, and thou shalt live by the labours of 
thine own hands.” 

I saw the young guest docile and industrious, 
a success and a comfort. Her safety and 
happiness became evident, and I saw inmate 
after inmate, young, helpless, and orphaned, 
gathered into Rosa’s home in the hills, 
working and learning, adding one industry 
after another amidst calumny and persecution. 
Ignorance and Vice lost no time in attacking 
them, and only their silence and patience, 
loyalty to their Head, and blameless lives, 
could, and did at last, quiet their enemies. 

I saw, after a while, the authorities of the 
town (Mondovi) offer Rosa, whose community 
had grown too large for the little village 
where they first lived, a large house in the 
flowery plains of Carcassonne, but the found¬ 
ress of the home still could not receive all 
who flocked to her. Lonely and poor girls, 
exposed to so many temptations of want and 
evil, pleaded for admission to the shelter and 
order of her home, and a still larger house at 
Brao rose, with its serene religion, its peace¬ 
ful order, its intelligent work, its ceaseless 
industry. 

Years went by, and lo ! another scene arose 
before me — Turin, the bright capital of 
Piedmont, girt with its snow mountains, 
Mtmte Viso and the lesser heights around it 
—Turin, its stately palaces and white streets ; 
and into this city came a poor working peasant, 
Rosa Govona, on whose wisdom and goodness 
a large household now depended, her suite 


two or three of the poor friendless orphan 
girls whom she had saved and befriended. 

“I saw the Fathers of the Oratory of St. 
Philip moved for the love of God to give her 
a few rooms, and the soldiers at the barracks, 
roused to enthusiasm by the reports ringing 
through the town of the good work she had 
done, ransacked the place for straw mattresses 
and tables. 

“ Blessing and praising God, the little army 
of working women and girls march into 
Turin, and in a short time large buildings 
which belonged to a suppressed monastery 
are given over to Rosa and her people. The 
buildings are large, but they are soon filled with 
forsaken orphan girls, and the King (Charles 
Emanuel III.) considers and approves the 
judicious rules laid down by Rosa, and orders 
the factories of the establishment to be 
organised and registered by the magistrates 
who regulate commercial matters. 

“ I see this vast organisation under the spe¬ 
cial patronage of the Sardinian Government.” 

Two great factories under the Rosinas (so 
called in honour of their foundress) have risen 
into public usefulness, the one of cloth for the 
army, the other of the best silks and ribands. 

Thanks to this single-handed, poor working 
woman, Rosa Govona, I see three hundred 
women, without dowry, without any resource 
save their own labour and their conscientious 
discipline, earning an honest and comfortable 
livelihood, and able to provide in youth for 
the comfort and independence of old age. 

I see houses depending on that at Turin 
established at Novara, Fossano, Savigliano, 
Saluzzo, Chieri, and St. Damian of Asti. 

I see over every house which she founded, 
engraved over the entrance, the words she 
addressed to her first guest, “ Tti 7Jiangerai 
col lavoro delle tue 77iani ” — “ Thou shalt live 
by the labour of thine own hands.” 

I see twenty-one years spent in going over 
the provinces of Piedmont, and founding 
asylums for the unprotected and industrious 
poor of her own sex, until, exhausted by her 
labours, she died at Turin. 

I see her remains deposited in the chapel 
of the establishment, and there, on the simple 
monument which covers them, may still be 
read the following epitaph:— 

“ Here lies Rosa Govona of Mondovi. 
From her youth she consecrated herself to 
God. For His glory she founded in her 
native place and in other towns, retreats, 
opened for forsaken young girls, so that they 
might serve God. She gave them excellent 
regulations, which attach them to piety and 
labour. During an administration of thirty 
years she gave constant proofs of admirable 
charity aaid of unshaken firmness. She en¬ 
tered on eternal life on the 28th day of 
February in the year 1776, the sixtieth year 
of her age. Grateful daughters have raised 
this monument to their mother and bene¬ 
factress.” 

I saw this noble and dignified life come to 


a close amidst those she had saved and blessed. 
“ They say of her that she was ever doing, ever 
thoughtful and silent. In aspect she was 
grave, earnest, and resolute. I beheld her as 
they describe her, a serious and beneficent 
apparition. A plain cap, a white kerchief 
across her bosom, and a brown robe consti¬ 
tuted the attire of the foundress of the 
Rosinas. She imposed no tie upon her 

people. They can leave their abode and 

marry if they wish, but they rarely do so. 

“ I saw, in a later vision of the Rosinas, 
they are still prosperous and happy. They are 
admitted from thirteen to twenty. They 

must be wholly destitute, healthy, active, and 
both able and willing to work. The old and 
infirm are supported by their younger com¬ 
panions.* To presence the spirit of the 

modest and retired life which Rosa wished 
her daughters to lead, no commercial matters 
are transacted save at the establishment in 
Turin, which governs the other houses. 

“ The labours of the Rosinas are varied and 
complete. Whatever they manufacture they 
do with their own hands from beginning to 
end. They buy the cocoons in spring, and 
perform every one of the delicate operations 
which silk undergoes before it is finally woven 
into gros de Naples, levantines, and ribands. 
Their silks are of the best quality, but plain, 
in order to avoid the expense and incon¬ 
venience of changing their looms with every 
caprice of fashion. They also fabricate linen, 
but only a limited number of Rosinas can 
undergo the fatigue of weaving. In order not 
to interfere with the silk establishment at 
Turin, the manufacture of woollen stuffs is 
now carried on at Chieri. Government buys 
all the cloth of the army from the Rosinas. 
They even manufacture all the necessary 
ornaments, and make up the uniforms, with 
one cut out for them by tailors. Gold lace 
and the rich vestments of priests are likewise 
produced by these industrious women . . . 
who are renowned for their skill in embroidery. 

“ There is a large magazine at Turin where 
the produce of their labours is gathered and 
sold by trustworthy persons, and is patronised 
by Government and by the population, for 
their goods are excellent in quality and fair in 
price, and there is a general preference for the 
work of these pure and innocent women. The 
house in Turin alone spends eighty thousand 
francs a year. It holds three hundred women, 
and is governed by six mistresses and one 
director, a woman, and an ecclesiastic admin¬ 
isters and directs it; and it is frequently visited 
by the Queen, who grants it a special protection 
and interest.” 

And this was the work of one poor and 
obscure workwoman, inspired by love of her 
orphan and helpless sisters, and in her devotion 
to her God. 

{To he coficluded.) 


* From Women of C/tr/j/zaw/V^jbyJuliaKavanagh, 
p. 326. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

Maddalena. —Yes; you had better see a medical 
man. Your symptoms may be due to anasmia, 
nervousness or heart disease. Of these the last 
is infinitely the least likely. Anaemia is the 
probable cause, and is, moreover, the simplest to 
cure. 

Ailing. —There are two questions that we ask every 
dyspeptic—how long do you take over your meals ? 
how much do you eat at each meal ? 


One of Five. —i. Dilute the sulphur ointment with 
an equal quantity of lanoline. Otherwise follow 
out exactly the advice we gave to “ Fair Isabel,” 
April 9, 1898. You are at the age when acne is 
most common in girls.—2. The white marks on the 
nails which trouble your sister are very commonly 
found. The only way to prevent them is to trim 
the nails carefully; but do not scrape the nails, as 
this of itself will sometimes produce opaque patches. 
About once a week rub the nails over with vaseline 
or cold cream. 


]\rucH Frightened.— On page 63 of the present 
volume you will find an “ answer ” dealing at some 
length with the question of the causation of typhoid 
fever by oysters. 

Minerva. —i. There is no objection to using cocoa- 
nut oil for the hair if you like it.—2. No ; five feet 
two inches is by no means .short for a gprl of fourteen 
and a half—rather the reverse, in fact. During 
childhood and adolescence people increase chiefly 
in weight during the winter, and chiefly in height 
during the summer. 
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A Rkader.— “ Pleadache” is one of those symptoms 
which are met with in a very large number of 
affections. It is not a specialised symptom point¬ 
ing to one organ definitely as the seat of disease. 

It is chiefly met with in the following ailments 
1. Injury, or disease of the brain. In this head¬ 
ache is nearly always present—it is a persistent, 
intense pain. 2. Abnormal states of the blood. 
In the infectious fevers headache is extremely com¬ 
mon. In typhoid fever it is always present at the 
beginning of the disease. Under this class of head¬ 
aches from abnormal states of the blood must be 
considered the headaches of Bright’s disease, of 
ansemia, and of indigestion and biliousness. 3* 
Headache due to mental fatigue. According to 
which of these causes is at work, the seat of the 
headache will vary. If the head aches on top, 
aiic'emia is the probable cause. Aching of the back 
of the head is often associated with errors of re¬ 
fraction of the eyes—an extremely common cause 
of mental fatigue and headache. The various forms 
of biliousness give rise to headaches in different 
localities. Frontal headache, occipital headache, 
and a sense of fulness deep within the skull are all 
commonly met with in indigestion and biliousness. 
Fatigue of the brain is a common cause of head¬ 
aches, and it is, we believe, the cause of your 
trouble. Overwork, too little sleep, innutritious 
food, badly-ventilated rooms and errors of refrac¬ 
tion of the eyes, all produce fatigue of the brain and 
headaches. Then there is the “ nervous headache,” 
about which nobody knows very much. To treat 
headaches it is first necessary to find out what pro¬ 
duces them. If you suppress the cause, the head¬ 
aches will go. In treating headaches it is very 
necessary to prevent the bowels from becoming 
confined. Eat well, sleep well, and ventilate your 
rooms well. ,, 

Constant Reader.— The treatment ot debility is 
one of very great difficulty. For the condition, 
though alas! so very common, is not well under¬ 
stood, and we have no sound working hypothesis as 
to its cause. The most plausible theory is that 
debility is loss of nervous energy—that in this 
condition the nervous sj'stem is in the same state as 
the blood is in anaiinia. The best way to treat the 
condition is by a strong tonic treatment to stimulate 
the flagging nervous system. The word “tonic” 
naturally brings up visions of quinine and iron to 
most persons. Quinine is a tonic, but it is not the 
tonic which is required in debility. Ihe medicinal 
tonics arc drugs which stimulate for a short time. 
Puit in debility we want something which will stimu¬ 
late for weeks or months, and the Pharmacopoeia 
does not provide us with drugs wherewith to do 
this. But we can get a strong tonic treatment 
without drugs in the following way :—Eat well of 
highlj'-nutritious food, plenty of meat and green 
vegetables, custards, milk, etc. Avoid food wdiich 
fills you up without giving you sufficient nourish¬ 
ment, such as excessive quantities of starchy food, 
dried peas and beans, soups, etc. Eat as much as 
you wish. For drinks, the best are milk or milk 
and soda. Beef essences taken as stimulants arc 
sometimes useful. Cod-liver. oil, maltine, cream, 
etc., are also very helpful. These are definite foods 
and not drugs. Tea and coffee may be taken in 
moderation. You should also take plenty of sleep, 
and plenty of healthy, but not severe, exercise; 
and, if possible, a change of air and scene. 

Optimist.— Some years ago an ingenious person 
made the remark that there existed on the earth 
vegetable productions which could cure all human 
diseases ; that we had only to find the trees and 
we should have a specific for every ailment. Quite 
so. We have only to find the trees. But it is a 
significant fact that although we have explored at 
least ■ nine-tenths of our planet, and have tried 
almost all vegetable productions for the treatment 
of disease, we have not yet discovered one single 
specific for any disease. We see there are some¬ 
thing over ten thousand ways by which a man can 
lose his life. . We suppose therefore that we are to 
discover ten thousand trees with ten thousand 
separate actions. True, the vegetable kingdom 
has given .up many valuable drugs, but not one 
single specific has it supplied to us. The mineral 
kingdom has given us the nearest approach to a 
specific, i.e.y iron for anx'inia. 

STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Miss Vardon (India).—Do not be disappointed when 
we tell you that we think it is better to wait for a 
correspondent until the plague, of w'hich you speak, 
has ceased raging. You have been inoculated, 
your house is free, and doubtless there is no danger 
whatever, but your correspondent or her elder 
friends might feel a little uneasy. Besides, we have 
received so many letters offering correspondence 
with the lady in question that we fear yours would 
be too late. 

SissiK Redmond. —i. Write about 3'our farthing to the 
authorities of the British hluseum or of South Ken¬ 
sington Numismatic Department. We thank you 
for your letter. As you grow older you will not 
mind “ having your hair up” and so forth, but the 
feelings you express are natural enough for j’our 
age.—2. If we had “easier puzzles,” we should 
have so many solutions that the Puzzle Editor 
would be wholly buried alive under manuscripts, 
instead of only half buried, as he is at present. 


A Lover OF THE “ G.O.P.”— I. The whole sonnet by 
Archbishop Trench is as follows. We commend its 
advice to you with much sympathy :— 

“ Thou cam’st not to thy place by accident; 

It is the very place God meant for thee; 

And shoiildst thou there small scope for action 
see. 

Do not for this give room to discontent; 

Nor let the time thou owest to God be spent 
In idly dreaming how thou mightest be. 

In what concerns thy spiritual life, more free 
From outward hindrance or impediment. 

For presently this hindrance thou shalt find 
That without which all goodness were a task 
So slight, that virtue never could grow strong : 
And wouldst thou do one duty to His mind. 

The Imposer’s—over-burdened thou shalt ask, 
And own thy need of grace to help, ere long.” 

Archbishop Trench’s Poems are published by Mac¬ 
millan.—2. AVe do not think your writing is, as you 
say, “ very bad.” The tails of your g’s and y’s are 
not bold enough for the rest of it. The only wajr to 
improve is daily to copy some model you admire, 
and never to let yourself write carelessly. 

C. G.— I. Many thanks for your pleasant letter. We 
have no knowledge of the word “crofts,” in the 
sense in which it is quoted, and should think it 
must be a misprint for “cups” or “crockery”; 
but if it is a local expression, you would gain in¬ 
formation by writing direct to the author of the 
article in question. —2. If you cannot read an 
English play with your party of thirty German 
girls—and we see your difficulty—could you spend 
the time in working and reading some very interest¬ 
ing English story aloud in turn ? If that would not 
do, tlie only alternative seems to be, to play 
English games. Of these there arc a great variety. 
“Subject and Object” is a good game. Two go 
out of the room, and return personating a character 
in history or fiction, and some thing or animal well 
known in connection with the character, such as 
King John and Magna Charta; Una and the Lion. 
The others, by questioning them, have to guess who 
and what they are. Any English handbook of 
games, or Phe Gtyls' Iiidoo 7 ‘ Poo/c Paternoster 
Row) would be useful. Two questions are our 
limit, but we could not in any case help you about 
the translations. 

Pansv.— If you had told us in what part of England 
you live, we could have helped you more definitely. 
There arc numbers of schools and classes all over 
the kingdom where girls can be trained as teachers 
in any branch of technical instruction, and we can 
only advise you to write for exact information to 
the Secretary, Board of Technical Education, St. 
]\Iartin’s Lane, London, W.C. You may also refer 
to Mrs. AVatson’s articles in The Girl’s Own 
Paper, for 1897, " What the Count)' Councils 

are doing for Girls.” 

F. L. J. — Your verses arc very immature. For 
instance, you say “is come” and “has come” in 
close connection; your lines are of irregular 
length, and verses ii. and iii. dispense with rhymes, 
excepting in the chorus. Your metaphors are 
mixed—sea, blast, battle, &c., are all applied to 
life, in a confusing manner. AA^c do not wish to be 
severe, but it is necessary to observe the laws of 
composition and of versification in attempting 
poetry. 

Ancient. —It is impossible to value old Bibles without 
seeing them. Yours is probably a reiirint of the 
Geneva version and not valuable. If, how¬ 
ever, you would like to forward it to J. Arnold 
Green, Esq., 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C., 
he will be happy to give you advice respecting it. 
Or you might apply to a firm of booksellers— 
Messrs. Sotheran & Co., 140, Strand. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cookie (Barcelona).—Perhaps the following recipe 
would suit you. Take one pint of wholemeal, one 
teacup of milk, butter of about the size of a w'alnut; 
add a few small raisins and a teaspoonful of baking 
powder. Mix well, and bake for about half an 
hour. To make good soda buns, take of flour half 
a pound, butter three ounces, of sugar three ounces, 
of candied orange-peel one ounce (or more, cut in 
small pieces)^ one small teacupful of milk, the 
yolks of two eggs and white of one, of carbonate of 
soda a small teaspoonful (not heaped), and a little 
grated nutmeg. Beat and blend all well together, 
butter an oven-tin, and drop the mixture into it, 
and bake for fifteen or twenty-five minutes in a 
moderate oven. This will make about a dozen 
small buns. 

A. M. Gard.— If the man to whom you are attached 
has told you that he cannot at present marry, on 
account of his circumstances, and says, in addition, 
that the oftener you meet each other, the harder it 
is for you, and begs you not to fret, it is clear that 
he considers it expedient for both to be free, and to 
keep apart. LTnder these circumstances it would 
be both honourable and unselfish to keep out of his 
society. AA'e should always look for Divine leading, 
and pray for it; and the indications in this case 
(quite out of your control) are very clear, and point 
to retirement on your part. 

A Berkshire Reader. —Take eight eggs for the rice 
cake. Tea, loaves and biscuits are to be obtained 
of any baker or grocer. 


Septemher. — I. The meaning of the name Cicely is 
“blind.” It is derived from Cecil, a male name, 
from the Latin Caecillius, a diminutive of ccec/fs, 

“ blind.” The original woman’s name was Cecilia, 
and Cicely is a corruption of it.—2. Your question 
is very vague, and you do not say in what part of 
London you wish to reside. The Young AVomen’s 
Christian Association has many Homes for women 
in business. Apply for information at the head 
office, 26, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 

Lora. —This name is a form of Laura, and is found 
as early as 1208 A.d. Laura is derived from latiriis, 
a laurel or bay-tree. Laura corresponds with the 
Greek name Daphne. 

May Morey. —The description you give sounds like 
the old willow pattern, which was manufactured at 
Stoke-upon-Trent, by the first Josiah Spode, about 
1780. But we think perhaps the plate may be 
porcelain, in which case the name Spode would be 
that of the second Josiah Spode, who introduced 
the manufacture of porcelain in 1800. If the mark 
be fainted in red, blue or purple, the plate is 
porcelain ; if iinp 7 -essed on the clay, it is not. The 
first Josiah Spode introduced the blue printed 
china. AA^e could not say what the value is, unless 
we knew its condition. 

Christabel.— I. AA^e should be afraid that the letters 
were not genuine. The people who offer large 
sums of money on condition of a million or more 
stamps being collected, are usually not to be found 
when the subject is inquired into. But why not 
put an end to the nuisance by writing a postcard to 
the sender and asking her to send no more “ chain 
letters ” to you, as you will forward no more } —2. 
The two books you inquire about are not of very 
great value. The Miliony by John Gillies, was 
published in 1788, and went through three editions. 
If yours be the one of 1793, it is number two, and is 
worth about 2S. The Shakespeare, or rather The 
History and Antiquities of Stratford-on-Avon, by 
R. B. AVheler, 1806, 8vo., is worth about i6s., if in 
good condition, as it is a standard work on AVar- 
wickshire. Many thanks for your kind wishes which 
we fully reciprocate. 

Beattie.- The uncle has no legal authority at all, 
unless a guardian or trustee, save that a near rela¬ 
tive and an older man may have. The duties of 
trustees are to see all the accounts of the trust, 
know all the investments, and never to sign any 
palmers they do wot fnl/y understand. 

Mother Kitty. —i. AYhite felt hats can be cleaned 
with flour, and will look quite well after rubbing. 
Of course all the trimming should be taken off, and 
when finished, the flour must be well beaten out, so 
that it may not come off on everything.—2. Hand- 
writingis clear and neat—what is called a “ running 
hand.” AVhy do you put a knot at the ends of the 
t’s ? It is incorrect. 

CooKMAiD. — I. The date appears to be 1744, if your 
letters be right. AA^e cannot say of what valuq it 
is, because you omit the author’s name.—2. The 
snuff-box is of value as a curiosity, but we could 
not say of how much. A great deal of the wood 
of the Royal George was used for such things.^ 

Mayblossom. —The name of David’s mother is un- 
knovvn, as we have often said. His grandmother 
was Ruth. 

A Lover of the “ G.O.P.”—It is always better to 
err on the side of kindness, and if you have had a 
conversation on business matters, and are con¬ 
stantly meeting, you will find it awkward, and it 
would be impolitic if you did not bow when you see 
him in the street. This does not entail any further 
intimacy. 

Marigold.— The best German yeast is very good for 
making bread. The “ D.C.L.” brand is what we 
prefer for our own home use. AA''e should employ 
this in preference to brewers’ barm. , ^ • 

Noel. —The name Noel is derived from the Latin 
Dies A^rr/^/A—Christmas. It may mean born on 
Christmas Day. The French is IVoel, Italian 
Natali, Spanish and Portuguese Natal, And this 
last brings us to the origin of the name of one of 
our South African colonies. Natal, which was be¬ 
stowed by Vasco da Gama, because he discovered 
it on Christmas Day. • . . 

Le Due.—AA^e think your letter a very charming piece 
of effrontery, and even the commendation you are 
kind enough to lavish on us does not blind our 
eyes to the fact that you are a boy. AA''e are glad 
to see, however, that you say “ only a boy ’ in your 
letter ; so we will, in consideration of that humility, 
overlook the fact that your place is in the “B.O.P.” 
Strange to say, we have a great many boys who like 
our paper, and we are glad to know they take an 
interest in what their sisters are doing. The Diary 
you inquire about. Write as yon like It, \s> issued by 
Charles Letts & Co., so you can order it through 
your stationer. About the pens, we regret we 
cannot help you, as we hear the same complaint 
from others. But an Italian lady tells us that the 
only good ones are to be purchased in Italy, which 
plight form a good excuse for going there. Any 
ordinary blank book will do for a diary ;' there are 
many kinds described in the article of Feb. 1897. 

Monah Stairs.— AVe do not think matters can be as 
bad as you say ; and you have your aunt and both 
your brothers to consult, and no one will, we are 
sure, coerce you. You have also the doctor of 
whom you speak ; so we hope, by this time, you have 
cheered up and are looking on the brighter side of 
things. 
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[Price One Pennv. 


.Miss Colbourne was expecting a visitor to 
tea. Not to the ordinary lodging-house meal 
which was prepared for herself every evening, 
but to a special four o’clock tea, every detail 
of which was arranged by her own hands. 
The little copj^er kettle was purring on the 
old-fashioned hob, the unsteady round table 


A POINT OF CONSCIENCE. 

was covered with a dainty white cloth, and 
weighted with the silver salver and porcelain 
cups without handles that had belonged to 
her grandmother. Hot cakes were keeping 
warm in front of the fire, and there was a 
special little jug of cream. 

The room itself was of a very common type. 


Carpets and curtains were in clashing shades 
of crimson, while a green table-clotli disagreed 
with both. There was the usual profusion of 
china ornaments wdth various photographs of 
the landlady’s friends. Miss Colbourne had 
inhabited the room for years ]:)ast. She 
objected to the ornaments, but respect for 
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THE GIRLS OWN PAPER, 


her landlady’s feelings enabled her to keep 
silence and to endure them. Nothing else 
troubled her. Her own possessions were 
disposed inartistically enough ; books encum¬ 
bered the sideboard, more lay in piles on the 
floor. She had few pretty things, and had 
not the knack of so arranging her surroundings 
as to make a nest for herself. Her room 
reminded the onlooker of a temporary halting 
place—never of a home. 

She had only just finished her preparations, 
and was in the act of rolling up an easy-chair 
close to the fire, when a slight tap at the door 
was followed by the entrance of the expected 
visitor. 

Jessie Blaher was a slim rosy-cheeked girl 
of sixteen, who had been one of Miss 
Colbourne’s favourite pupils from the time 
she was a tiny trot of seven. Lessons had 
only been given up when Mr. Blaher removed 
his family into the country. 

Jessie had not seen her old teacher for 
more than twelve months. Over tea and 
cake they talked of the past and present, of 
books and men. Then Jessie helped to wash 
up and put away the cherished relics. Miss 
Colbourne was bringing out some photoglyphs, 
when she exclaimed— 

“Oh, I want so much to see the views of 
Florence that Lena sent you! ” 

“Do you mean the illustrations of Ro- 
mala ? ” 

“ Yes, please ] ” 

Aliss Colbourne walked across to the corner 
of the room that held her especial treasures. 
There stood a bookshelf brought from Bella^o 
by a friend, carved out of the olive wood with 
inlaid work. On the bottom shelf were 
arranged her Italian books, one or two rare 
editions among them. Above was a fine 
likeness of Dante and a plaster medallion of 
Savonarola, with some trifling objects picked 
up by friends on their wanderings. One of 
the most precious of these treasures was the 
dainty portfolio which she now brought forward 
and laid on the table. 

Jessie took it up eagerly. 

“Lena amused herself last winter,” said 
!Miss Colbourne, “ with collecting all the views 
she could find to illustrate Roinola. She 
knows it is my favourite story.” 

“ And did she make the case too ? ” 

“Yes, Out of a piece of Italian silk. These 
•ire the Florentine lilies she has embroidered 
on the front.” 

Miss Colbourne untied the ribbons—green, 
white, and blue—carefully, and showed the 
contents—the Via de Bardi, Santa Croce, the 
Convent of San ^ilarco, and many another. 

“ Lena could not get pictures of all the 
places,” she said, “so she took several 
sketches herself. These in the side-pocket 
don’t belong exactly to they are 

photographs of some of the gieat pictures in 
the Galleries.” 

“ How well you explain it! ” said Jessie 
admiringly as she put the case carefully back. 
“Just as if you had been there! But you 
haven’t been to Italy, have you ? ” 

“No,” said Miss Colbourne, “but I hope 
to go soon,” and her face glowed with 
suppressed fervour. “ It has been the dream 
of my life to see Italy ever since I was a little 
girl. It seemed impossible then, but now I 
think it may be managed next year.” 

After Jessie had gone. Miss Colbourne 
settled down to her books. It was after 
eight when Mrs. Coombes, the churchwarden’s 
wife, bustled in. She was a stout, pleasant 
little woman who knew everyone’s business. 

“ Good evening. Miss Colbourne. Why, 
bless me, you have let your fire out! Aren’t 
you cold } ” 

“I have been busy and forgot it,” said Miss 
Colbourne apologetically, rising to meet her, 
“and it is rather early for fires, don’t you 
think ? ” 


'“Oh, I don’t know! It looks pretty 
dismal without one on a wet evening. I have 
just run in to pay for Gertie’s lessons. Mr. 
Coombes wrote you out a’cheque two or three 
days ago, but I’ve been too busy to get round 
with it.” 

While Miss Colbourne was receipting the 
account, Mrs. Coombes went on— 

“ I suppose you have heard about IMrs. 
Bateson } I can’t say that I was surprised.” 

“No,” said Miss Colbourne, turning round, 
her pen suspended in her hand. “ What is it } 
Nothing wrong, I hope ? ” 

“It seems when she went home in August 
her mother wasn’t satisfied with her looks and 
made her see a physician. He said she is 
consumptive—one lung affected—and that she 
ought to winter abroad. 

“ Dear, dear, I am sorry! ” 

“ Yes, it’s a bad business. I don’t know 
what they can do! A curate with four 
children can’t be expected to have means to 
send his wife abroad at a moment’s notice.” 

“ But can nothing be done } ” 

“ Well, Mr. Coombes has been talking to 
the Vicar, and they are making a collection. 
Fifty pounds will be wanted, and so fiir they 
have fifteen towards it. I’m afraid they will 
never raise it. It’s a pity, because the doctor 
said she was a hopeful case—probably the 
winter away would save her life. But I must 
be going, Miss Colbourne; my husband will 
be wondering where I am. You do look cold. 
Why don’t you have your fire lit again ? ” 

?Ier visitor gone. Miss Colbourne did not 
settle to her work again. Usually she did 
not find time for all she wanted to accomplish, 
but to-night she tried one thing after another 
without success. At last, flinging her books 
on one side, she fell to pacing up and down 
the room. 

After a while she opened the secret drawer 
in her desk, and taking out an old-fashioned 
long silk purse, she turned out its contents— 
five ten-pound notes and a little loose gold. 
She weighed them in her hands—the savings 
of ten years. Often had she sat without a 
fire and gone without a hot meal to add to 
that hoard. It explained why she wore a 
threadbare jacket and shabby bonnet. With 
it she thought to turn the dream of her youth 
into reality. Once and again she had been 
on the point of visiting Itaty, but illness and 
bereavement had barred the way. Now she 
was so near attainment that she had planned 
to go after Christmas. She did not lock the 
money up again, but laid it in a heap on the 
open desk and resumed her pacing. 

She knew the Batesons well. .She respected 
and admired the curate and sincerely loved his 
wife. She knew enough of their circumstances 
to be sure that, unless help from outside were 
forthcoming, the doctor’s advice could not be 
followed. She felt equally sure that Mrs. 
Coombes was right, and that the necessary 
sum would not be raised by so poor a 
congregation. 

Must the invalid then face the rigours of an 
English winter ? There seemed no other 
solution to the problem. And yet as she 
turned in her deliberate walk, there was the 
little pile of money glittering in the lamplight 
that offered quite another solution. 

Miss Colbourne was not given to senti¬ 
ment ; she was a woman who had faced the 
\vorld and earned her own living for thirty 
years, and was not quickly moved by any 
.sudden impulse of compassion. Neither was 
she one to grasp at her own advantage. Had 
it been merely her own pleasure she was asked 
to sacrifice, she would have done it willingly. 
It was characteristic that this aspect of the 
question did not trouble her. In her heart 
she knew well that this was her last oppor¬ 
tunity of realising her dreams : never again 
would she possess the necessary funds ; youth 
had gone, health and strength were both on 


the wane. To give up now meant to give up 
for life. She realised this, but it did not move 
her; it hurt her, but it did not shake her 
purpose. It was not her own pleasure that 
she hesitated to relinquish; it was rather a 
question of her duty to herself. Miss Col- 
boume took life very seriously, and lived up 
to a delicately poised standard of right and 
wrong. She had a few months before refused 
an invitation to a performance of the 
memnoji^ because she did not consider her 
knowledge of Greek equal to its perfect com¬ 
prehension, and she would not pose as a Greek 
scholar. The pleasure the spectacle would 
have given her was not allowed to influence 
her decision. In the same way now she 
hesitated whether she ought to give up this 
opportunity of widening and enriching her 
mind, cramped by naiTOW horizons at home. 
The months .she dreamed of spending abroad 
would not only increase her mental stores, 
but send her back with enlarged and quicken¬ 
ing powers to her pupils. “ Where,” she 
debated, “ does one’s duty to one’s higher 
nature leave off and that to one’s neighbour 
begin ? Shall I not be a more useful member 
of society if I go abroad, and ought I not to 
consider my work first ” 

In her pacings she picked up one of the 
views that had dropped from the portfol.o and 
carried it back to its place. It was a quaint 
representation of the bonfire of vanities. .She 
handled her treasures tenderly, and with her 
handkerchief wiped an imaginaiy speck of 
dust from Savonarola’s medallion. As she 
did so she wondered whether the gi*eat ascetic 
would have thought this dream of hers a 
“vanity” too. Veiy lightly did culture 
weigh in his mind. 

This was a new thought; .she was called to 
another kind of self-denial than that of food 
and clothing. Might not the culture of the 
mind be dearly bought at the expense of 
another’s life ? Myra Bateson’s life, too, in¬ 
volved the happiness of the little ones gathered 
about her knees. The problem grew com¬ 
plex ; contrasted with the \vell-being of this 
family group Miss Colbourne felt the insig¬ 
nificance of her own needs. 

“ I don’t want to believe it,” .she said at 
last, with a half-smile, “ but after all the 
Mother is more important than the Teacher.” 

While Miss Colbourne was thus debating a 
nice point of morals, Mrs. Bateson was wearily 
pacing up and down her nursery, trying to 
hush the baby to .sleep. But he was cutting 
his first tooth, and quite fractious enough to 
prefer his mother’s arms to the cot. When 
he condescended to be laid down, another 
child awoke, and it was nine o’clock before 
their mother descended the stairs. Her hus¬ 
band’s coat, saturated with rain, caught her 
eye in the hall, and she carried it off to the 
kitchen to diy. He was not in the sitting- 
room where the supper table, spread with cold 
meat and bread and cheese, awaited him. She 
did not like to disturb him, but sat down to 
an overflowing basket of socks till he should 
be ready. Perhaps of all those who knew of 
her illness she was the least concerned ; she 
was thinking then, not of her journey, but 
whether Tommy ought not to give up skirts 
this autumn. She wished her husband would 
not work so late, she was anxious to consult 
him about so many things—he ought to have 
a new overcoat, and she wanted to make him 
promise to order it at once. 

But the curate was not at work ; the rain 
that had drenched him in his long Avalk back 
from church to his home in the suburbs 
.seemed to have afiected him mentally. He 
sat, a limp, huddled-up figure, in his study 
armchair ; he heard his wife come downstairs, 
but he was not ready to meet her gentle eyes 
and join in easy talk. 

Over six feet in height, his face had not 
lost its boyi.sh look, with wavy light hair and 
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bright blue eyes. But the lids were down¬ 
cast now, and the lips under the scanty 
moustache were set in a curve of pain. The 
Vicar had not been to church, but Coombes 
had told him of the scanty response to their 
a\\peaA. His pride revolted at their depend¬ 
ence on charity, while his heart was wrung 
with pity for his suffering wife. 

He had entered the ministry with a single 
desire for God’s seiwice, and for a time all had 
gone well with him. But now the iron had 
entered into his soul, and he was tempted to 
curse God and die. 

His schoolfellows were prospering in the 
world; he, with gifts no whit behind them, 
was forced to see his wife fade by his side for 


lack of the sordid pence that had fallen so 
plentifully to their share. In his agony he 
dared God to a trial of strength; be chal¬ 
lenged Him by the promises of old to show 
Himself a God of might, and to deliver His 
servants in their hour of need. 

A gentle tapping on the wall roused him at 
last ; he strove for composure and in a few 
moments joined his wife in the sitting-room. 

“How late you are, Arthur,” she said 
anxiously, “ and you look so tired. I do wish 
you would not study so late. A letter came 
for you an hour ago, but I did not like to dis¬ 
turb you,” and she held out a sealed 
envelope. 

He w^eighed it in his hand for a moment 


PART I. 



THE SURGICAL DRAWER. 

FAIR critic asked us the 
other day why all our 
articles were written for 
Londoners—why we had 
never addressed our re- 

__ marks to girls living in 

out-of-the-way districts 
at home or in the colonies } 

Truly we do not know what 
difference it makes if these papers 
are written in London or for 
Londoners. Health and sickness 
a are much the same all over the 
world, and the chief difference between 
England and the Gold Coast as regards disease 
is the prevalence in the latter of maladies 
wdiich are peculiar to the land. And the dis¬ 
cussion of these would not afford interest to 
any save such as are living there. 

But rve will address this article chiefly to 
persons living in remote parts where medical 
aid is not always easy to obtain. 

We were buying some drugs yesterday, and 
when we had finished our purchases, the 
chemist showed us a wonderful “new toy” 
which had just been sent to him. It was 
called “ The Patients’ Vade Mecum.'*'* 


Vade Mecum —go with me—evidently some¬ 
thing to be carried about with one—a pocket- 
case, in fact. Oh, but this was not a pocket- 
case ! It was a great chest—like a family 
deed-box. It was bound and studded with 
brass nails, and was a very tolerable load for 
a strong man to carry. Not at all what we 
should call a Vade Meciim. 

Let us describe this chest. Follow it care¬ 
fully, for we are describing the exact reverse to 
what any sensible person would have in her 
hoiise I 


There was a grand brass lock and two keys. 
Unfortunately, neither of the keys fitted the 
lock, so that it was at least half a minute 
before we could open the thing. When at 
length the lock yielded, the interior of the 
box presented a sight which we shall never 
forget. There was quite a forest of clean 
little corks. There were in the upper com¬ 
partment one hundred and forty-four clean, 
sweet, little one-ounce bottles, all neatly 
labelled and fitted with the pretty little corks 
which were the first things that attracted our 
attention. These bottles were arranged in 
rows of twelve abreast, and there was not a 
stain on any one of them. 

We took hold of one and tried to pull it 
out from amongst its fellows, but it wouldn’t 
come. However, a good hard tug displaced 
it, and with it two or three others which 
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rolled to the ground, and we held in our hand 
a one-ounce bottle of—of—well, the name of 
the stuff slips us altogether—anyhow, it was 
quite new to us. Underaeath the name of 
the preparation was written “ Cure for Gout.” 

This looked interesting, so we examined 
the other bottles and discovered that the 
hundred and forty-four bottles contained a 
hundred and forty-four preparations—all 
guaranteed different—which “ cured ” a 
hundred and forty-four diseases ! 

But the odd thing about it was, we had 
never before heard of any of the drugs, nor 
did we know half the diseases which these 
wonderful drugs cured. There was one 
bottle to cure “ humours ” of the face. 
What on earth are they } 

We cannot rise to this. But there is a 
drawer underneath. Let us open it and see 
what it contains. Alore bottles ! Bigger ones 
this time. One, we see, contains tincture of 
arnica—guaranteed to remove all effects of 
“ injuries, bruises, and inflammations.” This 
is coming it too strong! We know tincture 
of arnica, and we know that some people 
have an idea that it does something or other 
to relieve bniises—an idea which we do not 
share. But to say it removes all effects of 
injuries, bruises (we should have thought that 
these might have been included under the 
former term), and inflammations—well, we 
live and learn. 

There were five other bottles in this drawer. 
And then there was a pair of scissors. What 
can they be for? But then we found a roll 
of sticking plaster, and the mystery was 
cleared up at once. This is intended for the 
surgical part of the box. Fancy a surgery 
containing six bottles, a pair of scissors, and 
a roll of plaster ! 

And quite enough too, if one of the bottles 
contains a balm which will remove all effects 
of injuries and inflammations. But then what 
is the good of the other five bottles, the pair of 
scissors and the plaster ? 

“What do you think of my box?” asked 
the chemist when we had finished our ex¬ 
ploration. “ How much do you think that 
cost ? ” 

“ Dear me, man, you don’t mean to say 
you bought that ? ” 

“ No,” he replied, “I didn’t. It was sent 
to me as an advertisement. They are selling 
them at ;^5 5s. a-piece, and they asked me to 
take a dozen and try to dispo.se of them. 
What would you do if you were in my place ? ” 

“Well,” we replied, “ we would empty the 
bottles, clean them, and use them for better 
purpo.ses, as they may be required, and the 
box you might give to your daughter as a 
work box.” 


before opening it. Within were five ten- 
pound notes, and a scrap of paper bearing the 
lines— 

“ Lady, I bid thee to a sunny dome. 
Ringing with echoes of Italian song ; 
Plenceforth to thee these magic halls 
belong. 

And all the pleasant place is like a home.” 

“Not very appropriate, are they?” com¬ 
mented the curate smiling. “ Darning is more 
in your line than Italian poetry.” 

He could not know that Miss Colbonrne 
had with the money transferred all her own 
hopes and aspirations to the invalid. 

Cecil Vincent. 


But anotheif person standing near was not 
disposed to think so lightly of the matter, and 
told the chemist that he ought to telegraph 
at once to the people who had hacl the 
impertinence to send a respectable chemist 
such a conceni, saying, “ If you do not remove 
your rubbish within twenty-four hours, I’ll sue 
you for warehouse room.” 

These homoeopathic cases are very popular, 
and many persons buy them thinking that 
they can do what they pretend to do. We 
cannot warn you too strongly against pur¬ 
chasing these things. Avoid them as you 
would poison. No, we do not mean to be 
taken literally. There are no poisons in these 
chests. We have a law which prevents the 
indiscriminate sale of poison. 

Now let us describe our medicine chest. 
Oh, let us see what we want it for before we 
fit it up. 

You do not want a medicine chest to 
contain everything you may require. You want 
it to contain eveiything that is absolutely 
necessary for emergencies. There are prac¬ 
tically three classes of emergencies—injuries, 
acute poisoning, and acute disease. 

The surgical part of the box is far more 
important than the medical part. Let us talk 
about injuries first. Bleeding requires instan¬ 
taneous treatment. If a person wounds a big 
vessel, .she may bleed to death in half a 
minute or less. So you must act at once if 
you wish to be of any value. 

You can stop bleeding of any kind instantly 
by pressure. Never forget this. Never go 
running about to look for a tourniquet or 
what not when a great ves.sel has been cut. 
Press on the bleeding place. Press at once. 
You do not want veiy much force to compress 
an artery; but the force must be continuous. 
When you have stopped the flow of blood, 
then think of sending for assistance. When 
a person is bleeding from a deep wound, press 
the lips of the wound together. Not the 
edges only—this is no good. Press the com¬ 
plete thickness of the lips of the wound 
together. If you cannot do this, stuff your 
handkerchief into the wound and press on 
that. 

A not uncommon cause of bleeding to 
death is rupture of a varicose vein. Hundreds 
of thousands of women have varicose veins, 
but in very few do the veins rupture. Still, 
if a vein does get tom and the patient does 
not know what to do, her life will be lost 
while seeking assistance. 

If you have a varicose vein, it will almost 
for certain be in the leg, and if it bursts, you 
will feel the hot stream of blood and rapidly 
become faint. When this occurs, lie down on 
the floor and elevate the leg as high as you 
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can. This alone may stop the bleeding. If 
it does not, press your finger on the spot, and 
then send or call out for assistance. The 
slightest pressure will stop bleeding from a 
vein. 

In these cases of serious bleeding, send for 
a surgeon as soon as you have applied 
pressure. In all probability the vessel will 
have to be tied. But if the nearest surgeon is 
two or three hundred miles away, keep up 
the pressure and get someone else to put on 
a bandage pressing very tightly upon a pad, 
which in its turn presses upon the bleeding 
vessel. 

In the case of a varicose vein or a small 
artei*}', this treatment will probably prove 
successful. 

Whenever you cut yourself, the raw surface 
bleeds more or less. You can stop this kind 
of bleeding' either bv pressure, or by hot 
water. There is never anything to be alarmed 
at when blood oozes out from a wound, even 
though a considerable quantity of blood be lost. 
As long as there are not jets of blood, there 
is little danger in bleeding. Pressure will soon 
stop this form of bleeding. 

That will do for the first and most important 
of all emergencies. What have we to put in 
our box for this puipose ? Nothing at all. 
All we require is a hand and presence of 
mind. 

Now about the treatment of wounds. First 
stop the bleeding, if this is severe. Then 
wash your own hands. Wash them well. 
Plenty of soap and hot water. Good hard 
work with the nail brush. Your hands should 
be absolutely clean before you meddle with a 
wound. 

Now you will want some antiseptic. The 
best of all is carbolic acid. Mind you, this is 
poison. But if you are careful, and label the 
bottle and lock it up in your box, there is 
little danger in your possessing it. Your 
bottle of carbolic acid should be a good big 
one holding ten ounces at least. It should 
contain a solution of carbolic acid in distilled 
water of the strength of one part of pure 
crystallised phenol to twenty parts of water. 
It must be kept in a glass-stoppered bottle, 
which must be labelled— 

“ Carbolic Acid. 

I in 20. 

POISON.” 

When used for washing wounds dilute this 
fluid with four times its volume of warm 
boiled water. Having washed your own 
hands, thoroughly wash first with soap and 
warm water, and then with the carbolic 
solution, the skin round the wound of your 
patient. Do not be content with washing 
merely the immediate neighbourhood of the 
wound, but Avash well round it in every 
direction. 

Now to treat the wound itself. Take a 
perfectly clean basin and rinse it out with 
boiling water. Into this put your carbolic 
solution diluted with warm water to the 
strength of i in 8o. Have plenty of the 
solution ready. Now wash the wound in 
the antiseptic. For this purpose you will 
require a small glass S3Tinge and some pellets 
of perfectly clean absorbent cotton wool. 

The wound must be absolutely clean—not 
a minute speck of dirt may be left in it. 
When you have washed the wound absolutely 
clean, take a small square of clean lint, wring 
it out in the solution of carbolic acid, and 
cover the wound Avith it Avhile you take out 
the materials Avitli Avhich you are going to 
dress the Avound. 

You must not touch the table or the chair, 
and you must not touch your handkerchief or 
an}'thing else, while you are dressing a Avound. 
Microbes lurk everyAvhere except in the car¬ 
bolic acid, and in the dressings, if they are 


clean. And if you are careful, you can prevent 
any germs from getting into the Avound ; and 
this is the. most important thing in surgery. 
Do not let the dressings touch the table. 
Deposit them carefully on a clean towel, 
Avhich you have previously Avrung out Avith 
the carbolic solution, and laid upon the 
table. 

Of course the dressing you use must vary 
a little Avith the nature of the wound you are 
treating. If the Avound is sharp cut or is 
perfectly clean and not ragged, dust it over 
thickly Avith poAvdered boracic acid. Then 
cover it with a small piece of absorbent gauze 
—the blue “sal alembroth” gauze is the best. 
Swathe thickly in cotton wool and put on a 
clean bandage. 

There is no need to again dress the wound, 
unless it becomes hot and painful. If you 
have got the wound absolutely clean, Avhen the 
dressings have been on for a few days, it Avill 
have completely healed Avithout discharging 
more than a few drops of fluid. If, hoAA'ever, 
the AVOund smarts, it must be dressed again, 
and possibly every other day. It should be 
dressed in the same way as it AA'as in the first 
instance. 

‘\Vlien the AVOund is A’ery jagged, or im¬ 
possible to get thoroughly clean, it is best 
to put on fomentations for the first day 
or tAvo. 

Fomentations haA'e taken the place of 
poultices in modem surgery. Never put a 
poultice of any kind near an open Avound. 
All your care and cleanliness Avill go for 
nothing if you do. 

To make fomentations take a square of lint 
and fold it twice. Then Avring it out in 
boiling carbolic solution (l in 80) and apply 
it as hot as it can be borne. Cover it Avith 
a square of oiled silk, put on a thick layer of 
Avool, and bandage. Fomentations should be 
rencAA’ed three or four times a day. 

AVhen treating a Avoimd, never use sticking- 
plaster except to keep on a dressing. Stick¬ 
ing-plaster must never be placed on a Avound, 
and above all it must not cover the Avound. 
If it does so, it Avill keep the discharge locked 
up under it. The discharge Avill decompose, 
and a veiy serious state of affairs may inter¬ 
vene. Free drainage is essential in all Avounds, 
and if this is interfered Avith, the wounds Avill 
go AATOng. 

What have Ave to put in our box for the 
treatment of wounds ? The folloAving— 

Carbolic acid solution, poAvdered boracic 
acid, sal alembroth gauze, surgeon’s lint, 
absorbent cotton avooI, oiled silk, bandages, 
pair of scissors, syringe (glass). 

Burns are common accidents, and though 
they do not call for such rapid treatment as do 
Avounds, nevertheless, it is always advisable to 
see to them at once. 

The pain of burns and scalds is often A'ery 
severe, especially when the flesh is not deeply 
burnt. You can relieve the pain by the 
application of sweet oil, or by an emulsion of 
SAveet oil and lime Avater, sometimes called 
carron oil. The latter is better, but the 
former can be obtained in any household, so 
it is not Avorth Avhile filling up your box with 
the emulsion. 

After a burn, if the skin has not been 
destroyed, a blister Avill form. This blister 
can be left alone, pricked, or removed entirely. 
If you are not certain of cleanliness or you do 
not possess antiseptics, never open a blister. 
If you leave it, the liquid will become absorbed 
and the cuticle Avill flake aAvay. 

You are usually told to prick blisters as 
soon as they are fully formed. This treatment 
Ave cannot countenance. If you are sure of 
cleanliness, and the needle you use is absolutely 
sterile (/.<?., free from germs), and if, moreover, 
your after-treatment is properly carried out, 
then there is no danger in pricking a blister. 
But no amateur ever is certain of perfect 


cleanliness. And w-e fail to see the advantage 
of pricking the blister after all. 

Suppose the needle you use is dirty, just 
see Avhat a state of things may occur. Your 
needle is dirty—it is swarming Avith germs. 
You prick the blister Avith it—that is, you 
introduce into a cavity filled Avith Avarm 
solution of albumen the organisms of putre¬ 
faction. This is just Avhat the microbes like, 
and they AA'ill rapidly render the contents of 
the blister putrid. And noAv neither the 
microbes nor the matter can escape, for the 
prick has long ago become obliterated. Nor 
can you apply anything to kill these germs or 
promote healing. 

The third Avay to treat a blister is to cut 
away the A\diole of the cuticle confining it. 
This is dead skin, and so removing it causes 
no harm. You can noAV apply an antiseptic 
ointment to the raAV surface. The best is an 
ointment of boracic acid, oil of eucalyptus and 
A'aseline. 

Oh, but Avhen you cut open- the blister, do 
you not let the germs in.? Yes, you do, 
unless you have been scrupulously careful that 
everything you used Avas perfectly clean. But 
even if you have introduced germs, it is not so 
very serious here, for you apply the ointment 
directly to the raw surface. So now the 
microbes get the AA'ovst of it. There is 
nothing for them to eat; there is nothing 
preventing them from getting aAvay; and 
there is a (to them) poisonous ointment applied 
directly to them. 

We said everything you use must be clean. 
We must therefore tell you how to sterilise 
needles, scissors, etc. You are usually told 
to sterilise instruments by passing them 
through a flame. Noav this has many dis¬ 
advantages. In the first place, merely passing 
a knife through a flame does not even Avarm it. 
Then, if you leaA'e it in the flame long enough, 
5 ’ou spoil its temper and make it Srty Avith 
soot. 

By far the best Avay to sterilise instruments 
is to boil them. Sterilise your needles, etc., 
by boiling them in solution of carbolic acid in 
a test-tube. 

To treat burns, Avhat must Ave add to our 
chest ? Boracic acid ointment, that is all. 

Now for fractures. If you are taking a 
drive with a friend, and the horse bolts, and 
you are both throAvn out, but you escape 
uninjured, Avhile your friend breaks her arm or 
leg, Avhat are you going to do.? You are 
going to “ set ” the fracture, are you ? Oh, 
no, you are not! Not if your friend has her 
Avits about her. Plave you eA'er set a fracture 
before ? Have you ever seen a fracture set ? 
Do you know anything about setting a frac¬ 
ture ? Of course you do not. You would find 
that setting a fracture Avas not the simple 
thing you think it is. 

But Avait a minute, Ave are not yet satisfied 
that the leg is broken. How do you know 
that her leg is fractured ? If you see the 
bone protruding, or an angle or lump any- 
Avhere betAveen the joints, or if your friend 
cannot move her leg, or if she can moA*e the 
upper half but not the lower half, or if she 
thinks that her leg is broken because she 
heard a snap, or for other reasons, you may 
be pretty certain that the leg is broken. You 
cannot tell for certain, and you must not try 
to make certain. If you attempt to prove 
that her bone is broken, you may convert a 
simple into a compound fracture—a trivial into 
an extremely serious condition. 

But you must do something. Ilere you are, 
out on a road, five miles from anywhere, with 
a friend lying in the road Avith a broken leg. 
What are you to do ? Splint the leg. For a 
splint you may use an umbrella, a Avalking- 
stick, a branch of a tree, a newspaper streng¬ 
thened with twigs, or anything that is handy. 
Place the splint against the limb, and with 
your OAA’n and your friend’s handkerchiefs tie the 
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splint to the leg. Tie it with the handkerchiefs 
a long way above and below the broken place. 
Then place your friend on the floor of the 
con\'eyance and drive slowly home or to the 
nearest surgeon. 

Upon this emergency-splinting a very great 
surgeon—let us call him Sir William Sawyer 
—tells an amusing story. He was walking 
along a country road, and came across a cart 
overturned, with one wheel broken, in the 


middle of the road. A man was lying near 
the cart. On approaching him the surgeon 
saw that his thigh was broken. He imme¬ 
diately turned out his pockets and found two 
old newspapers. Between these two papers 
he “sandwiched” a good number of twigs, 
and then wrapped the whole concern about 
the thigh of the injured man. 

When he had done this, he became aware 
of the presence of a second man, apparently 


uninjured, staring at him. He therefore bade 
him go to the nearest village and fetch a 
surgeon. 

When he got to the village, he went to the 
nearest medical man and asked him to come 
quickly, for “an old idiot was stuffing his 
mate with newspapers.” What was the 
medical man’s surprise to see that the “old 
idiot ” was Sir William Sawyer! 

{To he co 7 itinued.) 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE DEAR OLD COUNTRY. 



HE month of 
April, 1808, 
ScLW Polly 
and Moll}' 
again in 
London— 
not this 
time for the 
enj oy m ent 
of gay as- 
sembl ies. 
Old Mrs. 
Fairbank, 
after many 
months of 
gradual failure, 
had passed 
away in an 
acute attack of 
bronchitis, and 
Mrs. Bryce im- 
mediately 
offered a home 
to the two girls 
until, at least, it might be possible to 
know the wishes of Colonel and Mrs. 
Baron. Though Mr. Bryce, as usual, 
only had to assent to his wife^s proposi¬ 
tion, he did so with a heartiness not 
always shown towards every wish of hers. 

So the Bath house with its quaint 
furniture was let, and in the end of 
March, after a few weeks given to 


necessary arrangements, the t\vo girls 
found themselves once more under Mr. 
and Mrs. Bryce’s hospitable roof, in their 
luxurious town mansion. 

A double bedroom, opening into a 
dainty small sitting-room or boudoir, 
was assigned to them, and here they 
loved to pass much of their time. Mrs. 
Bryce was now, of course, in a full 
swing of engagements ; and she would 
greatly have liked to drag Polly with 
her wherever she went, "despite the 
recent death of Polly’s grandmother, but 
for Polly’s resolute resistance. 

“Well, well, well, my dear—all in 
good time,” Afrs. Bryce had said, after 
some discussion. “ To be sure, the old 
lady was tolerable close related, and 
there’s no doubt your feelings does you 
credit; but I can assure you, ’tis time 
you was settled in life with a husband 
of your own, and a nieiiage, and a 
suitable equipage, and the rest of it. 


And as for Captain Ivor, I protest I’ve 
no sort of patience with the man. Why, 
’tis eighteen months at the least since 
ever a word reached us of Captain Ivor 
and his doings ; and by this time there’s 
no sort of question that he’s forgot all 
about you, and found himself a wife, 
and belike he’s been married this year 
and more past. So ’tis good time you 
too should forget all about him.” 

Polly was thinking over these utter¬ 
ances, as she sat before the drawing¬ 
room fire, dressed in white muslin, with 
black sash and ribbons. In the first 
decade of the nineteenth century white 
muslin was counted to be the correct 
attire for a girl, morning, noon and 
evening, summer and winter, no matter 
what the weather might be. Polly 
looked rather blue and chilly, with her 
bare arms and shoulders, the latter 
covered but lightly with a thin black 
scarf. 

She was as pretty as ever, but her 
colouring was less brilliant than of old, 
while the sweet eyes contained a touch 
of sadness. Molly, dressed to match, 
though with a good deal more of white 
and less of black, was busily reading 
to herself on the other side of the 
fireplace. 

It was a cold April afternoon, five 
o’clock dinner being over. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bryce were out on one of their 
innumerable engagements. Mr. Bryce 
—poor man !—would greatly have pre¬ 
ferred a quiet evening at home with the 
girls to the most brilliant assemblage 
of rank and fashion; but his relent¬ 
less wife dragged him in her wake 
—an unwilling and helpless victim—to 
dinner-parties, balls, crushes, routs, 
innumerable. 

“Molly, the Admiral is at home 
again. ’Tis a fit of the gout, Mrs. 
Peirce tells me. I saw her to-day, and 
she is vexed, for it makes him roar like 
a wild beast. And though ’tis doubtless 
true, as the faculty say, that the gout 
sets a man up again, yet the setting up 
is by no means pleasant. And Mrs. 
Peirce and the Admiral are sorely 
troubled about Will, for since he was 
taken prisoner, all that long while ago, 
never a word has reached them about 
him. O this weary war 1 ” 

Molly murmured one or two indistinct 
responses to the early part of Polly’s 
speech. The last four words made her 


look up. Then she stepped across, 
kissed Polly’s brow tenderly, and went 
back to her seat. 

“What is it that you are reading:, 
Molly?” ^ 

“The Edivhiugh Review for this 
month—an article on ‘ Marmion.’ And, 
Polly—would you think it ?—the editor 
has no appreciation for our great poet’s 
genius ! No, none whatever. ITe writes 
—he writes as if Mr. Scott were but a 
common man like any other scribbler, 
and not the mighty world-wide genius 
that he is.” 

“Would that be a paper by Mr. 
Jeffrey? But he knows Mr. Scott. The 
two are friends. Can he find it in his 
heart to blame his friend ? And what 
may he see to find fault with ? ” 

“ What, indeed ? ” echoed eager 
Molly. “ Do but hear what rubbish 
the worthy man sees fit to write! ‘A 
good deal longer’ than the last poem. 
‘More ambitious,’ ‘greater faults’ and 
‘greater beauties,’ ‘less sweetness,’ 
‘more vehemence,’ and ‘redundancy.’ 

‘ Unequal and energetic,’ ‘a general 
tone of spirit and animation, unchecked 
by timidity or affectation, and unchas¬ 
tened by any great delicacy of taste or 
elegance of fancy.’ 

“Oh!” gasped Molly. “And now 
listen again— 

“ ‘ But though we think this last 
romance of Mr. Scott’s about as good 
as the former, and allow that it affords 
great indications of poetical talent, we 
must remind our readers that we never 
entertained much partiality for this sort 
of composition, and ventured on a former 
occasion to regret that an author en¬ 
dowed with such talents should consume 
them in imitations of obsolete extrava¬ 
gance. . . . His genius, seconded by 
the omnipotence of fashion, has brought 
chivalry again into temporary favour. 
Fine ladies and gentlemen now talk 
indeed of donjons, keeps, tabards, 
scutcheons, tressures, caps of main¬ 
tenance, portcullises, wimples, and we 
knovy not what besides ; just as they 
did in the days of Dr. Darwin’s popu¬ 
larity of gnomes, sylphs, oxygen, gossa¬ 
mer, polygynia, and polyandria. That 
fashion, however, passed rapidly away; 
and Mr. Scott should take care that a 
different sort of pedantry does not pro¬ 
duce the same effects.’ ” 

“Oh!” once more cried indignant 
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Molly, never imagining that the i*e- 
viewer might perchance see with keener 
insight than the populace of the day, or 
that his judgment might be in certain 
respects endorsed by a later generation. 
“And then all fault-finding—scarce any 
sort of praise. Does Mr. Scott deserve 
such treatment? To think that any 
critic can be so blinded by prejudice— 
can so traduce the most eminent poet 
that ever has lived ! There have been 
other poets, ’tis true, but none, sure, to 
compare with the author of ‘ Marmion.’ 
Why, what were Homer and Milton— 
what are those old plays of Mr. Shake- 
speare’s which Mr. Bryce loves to read 
—compared with the writings of Mr. 
Scott ? I have a mind never to look at 
the Edinburgh Review again ! ” Molly 
flung the number to the ground. 

“ Dr. Darwin—who died in 1802, and 
whose ‘ Life ’ was writ by Miss Anna 
Seward,” murmured Polly, less stirred 
than Molly, though she, too, ranked 
among the great admirers of Scott’s 
poetry. 

“ A young man desires to speak with 
Miss Baron.” 

The butler’s solemn voice came as a 
surprise. They had not heard the door 
open. 

Polly and Molly exchanged glances. 

“His name, Drake?” the former 
asked. 

“ The young man declines to give his 
name, Miss.” 

“ But what does he want to see me 
for?” 

“ He says that Miss Baron will know 
him. He—in fact. Miss, he will not 
take a refusal. If it is your wish that he 
should be turned away-” 

“ Make him say what he wants,” 
suggested Polly. 

“Is he a gentleman, Drake?” asked 
Molly. 

“He”—and a pause—“is extremely 
shabby. Miss.” 

“ What are we to do, Polly ? ” 

“ If it is your wish that the young man 
should be turned away. Miss-” 

Drake advanced no farther. Some¬ 
body from behind put him quietly on 
one side, with a gentle shove, and 
walked past him, straight into the 
room. 

Drake was indignant, yet not so 
indignant as he ought to have been. 
Some vague influence, which he after¬ 
wards declared to have been an in¬ 
stinctive knowledge of the state of the 
case, withheld him from any show of 
wrath. The young man came quickly 
nearer to where the two girls sat. He 
was of good medium height, with a 
boyish look ; and he wore a rough 
travel-stained coat, ill-made and ill- 
fitting ; while his boots were cut 
through, his trousers w'ere soiled, his 
hair was of an odd mottled colour, as 
if it had once been dark and were 
turning fair. But— 

“You ask to know what I want,” he 
said in a laughing voice. A pair of 
large grey eyes were turned full upon 
them both. “ I want—Molly ! ” 

Molly did not shriek, did not even 
exclaim. It was Polly who cried out 
in astonishment. Not Molly. Nor did 
Molly hesitate for one quarter of a 


second. As she met Roy’s glance, she 
was in his arms, clinging to him in a 
voiceless rapture. Neither of the two 
spoke. Roy stood perfectly still, his 
head bent low over the faithful little 
sister, who held him fast in a vehement 
clutch of joy. Drake came some steps 
closer, understanding, yet scarcely able 
to believe what his own sight told him. 
Polly stood gazing at the pair, her eyes 
full of tears. 

“I’m not fit to be touched,” Roy 
said at length, in an odd husky voice. 
“ Don’t, Molly! I shall spoil your nice 
things. I’ve been on the tramp for 
days.” 

She half loosened him, then returned 
to the charge, with another passionate 
clasp; and Polly’s tears now were 
running down her cheeks. Roy broke 
into a queer hard sound, not far re¬ 
moved from a sob, though he tried to 
turn it into a laugh ; and he kissed and 
kissed again the top of Molly’s head. 
Her face was out of reach, buried in 
his rough coat. Then Polly pulled one 
of Molly’s hands, tiying to wrench 
asunder that frantic hold. 

“ Dear Molly, you must not. Roy 
must be tired and hungry. Try to 
think of that. He wants food. And 
he has not said one word to me yet.” 
Polly dashed aside her tears, trying to 
smile. “How did you get away from 
Verdun, Roy ? ” 

“ Not Verdun. Didn’t you know I’d 
been sent to Bitche last spring ? ” 

“No. Were you really? O we hear 
so little!”—and a sigh came from 
Polly’s heart, while Molly, having pulled 
Roy into a chair, knelt by his side, 
gazing with eyes of rapt delight in his 
face. 

“It’s an awful place. I got away 
from there—I’ll tell you all about it by- 
and-by. It’s all right now—now" I’m 
back "in old England. Do you knowq 
when first I got on shore, I just went 
down on my knees, and kissed the 
ground. Drake, you didn’t know me ! 
For shame. But I was sure Miss 
Molly w'ould.” 

“ f don’t know' as I didn’t, sir, for all 
you’re so growed and altered. I 
couldn’t turn you away, and that’s a 
fact—though it seemed like as if I’d 
ought. And I did feel queer-like and 
no mistake, wdien I see you a-looking 
at me, sir ; only, begging your pardon, 
sir, you did speak so short-” 

“I’m sorry ; but I didn’t mean to be 
found out by anybody first except by 
Miss Molly. Dear little Moll!”—as 
she stooped to kiss the back of his 
brown hand. “No, no, you mustn’t do 
that. I say, Drake, I w'onder if you 
can find anything respectable for me to 
wear. These things were given to me 
at a farmhouse in France, and they were 
old to begin wdth. And I’ve had to get 
to London on foot, because I’d no 
money, though people have given me 
many a lift, and food as well. But 
couldn’t 5'ou make me look a bit decent, 
before Mr. and Mrs. Br3^ce come 
home ? ” 

Drake made no difficulty at all about 
the matter, and he and Roy, after a few 
more explanations, went off together. 
Roy had seen in an old newspaper, since 


landing on the east coast, the mention 
of Mrs. Fairbank’s death, and he had 
at once decided to find his w'ay straight 
to the house of Mr. Bryce, secure of 
learning there what might have become 
of Polly and Molly. He had hardly felt 
surprise, on arrival, to learn that both 
the girls were wflthin. Another sadder 
duty w'ould lie before him soon—to see 
Admiral and Mrs. Peirce, and to tell 
them the story of little Will. But his 
first aim had been to reach Molly. 

As the tw'O disappeared, Molly flung 
herself on the rug, with her face on 
Polly’s knee. 

“ O to think that I have my own own 
Roy again ! ” she wfliispered. 

“ Dear Molly, ’tis indeed something 
to be thankful for.” 

A tear splashed on Molly’s cheek, and 
she looked up with startled eyes. 

“Ah—I have forgot! If Denham 
could but have come w’ith Roy ! Then 
we should both be happy; we should 
w'ant nothing. Except my papa and 
my mamma to return.” 

Another tear fell. 

“ But we will ask Roy, and he will tell 
us about Denham. Perhaps he will 
bring you a message from him.” 

“No,” Polly answered. “ Roy comes 
from Bitche—not from Verdun. Did 
you not hear ? ’Tis long since he saw 
them. And, Molly, you must not ask.” 

“Not ask ! ” 

“No, not for me. Nothing for me! 
How can I tell now'—so long as it is 
since any letter came ? And no message 
—none at all—in the last that did come. 
Do you not see ? ” 

“ You mean-But, Polly, you do not 

think Denham has changed towards 
3'Ou ! O sure he cannot have done so.” 

“ I cannot tell. It may be. I am a 
w'oman, dear, and I may not be sure, 
w'ithout reason. In my heart, I think I 
do trust him. And if Roy tells—but 
you must not ask for me.” 

“Not even how Denham is ? ” 

“ Yes—that, for yourself. But nothing 
for me.” 

A very different Roy soon appeared, 
dressed in a cast-off suit of Air. 
Bryce’s, which, though by no means 
a perfect fit, since Roy w’as very 
markedly the taller, yet shone by com¬ 
parison with what he had worn before. 
Roy had grow'n brown during his pro¬ 
longed w'anderings; and the dye, 
w'hich it had been thought advisable to 
keep going so long as he remained on 
French soil, was still en evide 7 ice. But 
the face and the grey eyes were quite 
unmistakable. They had been unmis¬ 
takable to Molly from the earliest 
moment. 

An abundant dinner, hastily heated 
and brought together, aw"aited him soon 
in the dining-room ; and Roy confessed 
to a “ w'olfish ” appetite. Molly said 
nothing then in allusion to Ivor. She 
knew that Polly would wish the subject 
to be avoided while Drake was present; 
and Drake took care to be present 
throughout the meal, that he miglit not 
lose a word of Roy’s narration of his 
escape from Bitche and his journey 
through France. That any Frenchman 
should have acted as Jean had acted, 
came as a positive shock to the insular 
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prejudices of the old butler. Drake 
arrived at a solemn conclusion, as he 
listened, that some among those Moun- 
seers over the water were not perhaps 
altogether bad, even though they 
lacked the advantages of an English 
“ eddication.” 

But when dinner was over, when Roy’s 
wants were satisfied, and when the 
three were together in the drawing¬ 
room, Roy in a comfortable chair, with 
Molly close to his side, Polly herself 
remarked quietly,— 

“ Now Roy will tell us about them all 
at Verdun.” 

‘‘Plaven’t seen ’em lately, you know, 
Polly. I wish I had. 'I'he latest news 
I can give you is nearly a year old. No, 

not quite the latest, but-Well, I left 

my father and mother all right at Ver¬ 
dun, last spring. Not much less than 
a year. Denham had been away at 
Valenciennes for eighteen months. You 
must have heard about that.” 

“'I'herc was a mention in one letter 
of his being there. A letter from your 
mother, which had been long on its road. 
But no explanation. We thought he had 
perhaps gone thither for a few weeks.” 

“Eighteen months. Ordered off for 
nothing, and brought back in the same 
fashion. He arrived at Verdun the day 
before I broke that bust of the Emperor, 
and got myself into trouble. You know 
—1 told you in the other room. I sup¬ 
pose—” and Roy laughed-I suppose 
it was the delight of having him back 
which made me a trifle crazy.” 

“ Sounds like Roy ! ” whispered 
Molly. “ Then you have not seen an}^- 
thing of Denham for an age?” This 
was what she rightly judged that Polly 
was longing to have said. 

“Pretty near two years and a half— 
except that one da3^” 

“ And he and they didn’t know you 
would be coming home. So you have 
no messages for us ? ” 

“ No, of course they didn’t. The best 
they could hope for was that I might be 
sent back to Verdun.” 

“And they were all quite well?” 
Polly asked this. 

Roy was looking intently at Polly. 
She flushed, and put up one hand to 
shield her face. 

“Yes— 1 know—” Roy said, as if 
answering a remark. “ Of course you’d 
like to hear of anything he had said. 
Pm trying to remember. Somehow, I 
don’t think-” 

“ He did not speak of any of us, you 
mean—that one day.” There was a 
strained composure in Polly’s manner. 

Roy was trying still to conjure up the 
past. 

“Such a lot happened just then, and 


Eve gone through so much since ! But 
I fancy I should remember, if he had 
said anything particular. You see, he 
had walked the whole way from Valen¬ 
ciennes to Verdun, when he was only 
half over an illness, giving up his horse 
to a young fellow who was worse than 
himself; or at all events Den thought 
him worse. And he was desperately 
done up. I never saw anyone look more 
ill than he did, the day he came in.” 

Polly made a movement of surprise. 
“ Denham ! ” she said incredulously. 
“Why—he never found anything too 
much for him.” 

Molly put an unfortunate question. 
“ Do you mean that he wasn’t able to 
talk ?” 

“ Well, no, I don’t mean that. We 
did talk a good deal that evening; 
much more than Den was fit for. And 
there was a letter from—from he7 '—” in 
a lower voice. “There was a letter to 
my father, which had come not long 
before. She said in it how well Polly 
was looking. I read the letter aloud to 
Den, but I don’t think he said much. 
He was too thoroughly dead-beat to 
do more than answer questions. My 
mother said something, I remember, 
about there being letters from everybody 
—Polly as well—most likely on the road. 
I don’t think l^enham said anything 
even then —except that he thought the 
letter I had read ought to be burnt. 
I don’t believe it ever was, by-the-by. 
So much happened afterwards.” 

“ And the very next day—was it ?— 
you were taken off by those horrible 
gendarmes,” added Molly. 

Polly had turned her face away. Roy 
gave her a glance, then whispered— 

“ 1 say, Molly, one minute ! I w’ant a 
word with her.” 

Molly obediently fled, and she had 
seldom done a harder thing in her 
whole life. 

Roy walked across the rug, and bent 
over Polly. As he had expected, there 
were tears upon her cheek. 

“ Polly, you’ll let me speak—will you ? 
I want you to understand.” 

A hasty movement disposed of the 
tears, and she turned a quiet face 
towards him. 

“ 1 think I do understand.” 

“ Den is not the man to change.” 

“ Many men do change—so easily.” 

“Not Denham. That’s not his sort.” 

She smiled a little. 

“ My dear Roy, you have not seen him 
even—except that one day—since—how 
long ago ? ” 

‘‘ Spring of 1805.” 

“ And you were then—how old ? ” 

“ Yes, I know all that: but boys have 
eyes, as well as girls. And I tell you. 


Polly, I knoii) Denham. That year and 
a half, before he went to Valenciennes, 
he and I were always together. Lessons 
and playtime, we were hardly ever apart. 
And I got to know him, as—well, as 
nobody else does. No, not you ! ” 

She rested her chin on one hand, the 
soft e^^es questioning Roy. 

“ Go on,” she whispered. 

“1 know Den, and because I know 
him, I can tell you that he has not 
altered, and that he won’t alter. It 
wouldn’t be like him ; it isn’t in him ; 
he is not that sort. It doesn’t make a 
grain of difference whether he talked or 
didn’t talk of you that day. He was 
too ill—and Den doesn’t ever talk 
much of the things he cares most 
about. You ought to know what he 
feels about Sir John Moore, for instance ; 
and yet how few would ever guess it! 
Except when he is speaking quietly 
alone with you, or with Jack or me, 
does he ever say a great deal about 
Moore ? It isn’t his way! And has 
he ever changed in that direction ? No, 
nor ever will. If he didn’t see Sir John 
for twenty years, it would make never a 
grain of difference.” 

“ He has a warm advocate in you.” 

“ Because I know what he is—because 
he is the best friend I ever had or ever 
could have. He never did talk much 
about you, Polly, that year and a half 
that we were always together. And I 
was only a boy, but all the same I 
understood. If anybody ever spoke 
your name, or anything to do with you 
came up—didn’t I see his look ? Didn’t 
I know it? Just as I know the look in 
his face when he hears anything of Sir 
John Moore.” 

Polly brushed her hand over wet eyes. 

“Sometimes I used to know that he 
was thinking of you all day long. How 
did I know ? I can’t tell. How does 
anybody know ? It was just as if ‘ Polly ’ 
was writ large upon his face. I never 
could tell what made him so—only for 
hours he seemed to be away from us all; 
and ’twas little good for me to talk, for 
he heard scarce anything I might say.” 

Roy’s coat-sleeve received a little 
squeeze. 

“ But—so long ago ! ” 

“What does that matter? I’ve told 
you enough, and you ought to be able 
to feel sure of him. I’m not making up. 
Den is one of the truest and best fellows 
that ever lived; and when he comes 
home, you’ll see—you will see for your¬ 
self.” 

She bent tow’ards him. 

“Thank you, Roy! At the least, I 
can promise one thing—that I will wait 
to see I ” 

(To he co 72 thmed.) 


To place a piece of oil-cloth or American 
baize over the whole or part of the kitchen 
table is a very tidy plan and saves constant 
scrubbing of the table. 

Powdered rotten stone moistened with a 
little paraffin, cleans brass-work beautifully, 
after it has been washed with soap and water, 
and at the end rubbed with a clean leather. 
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Bread-pans and cheese-pans should be 
carefully wiped out every other day, and any 
pieces of broken bread not left in the pan, but 
put on a dish or plate till it is decided what 
shall be done with them. 

Sofa covers and rugs should be frequently 
lifted and shaken in summer to find out if there 
are any moths underneath. Spare blankets 


should also be inspected, and fur cloaks and 
trimmings should be well shaken and lightly 
beaten occasionally. 

All green vegetables should be carefully 
washed wdth a little salt and water to free 
them from the insects that find a home in 
them, otherwise one may have unpleasant 
experiences at the dinner-table. 
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FROCKS FOR TO-MORROW. 


One of the special colours of the coming 
season is said to be yellow, but no exact shade 
is quoted, and so I had better warn my 
readers and tell them that there are yellows 
and 3"ellows, and some of them are calculated 
to make one look—dreadful! I think a 
lemon yellow is, as a rule, the safest shade 
of all. 

White gowns are in preparation, and, so 
far as I can see, will be quite as much worn 
as they were last year by everyone ; and really 
they seem universally becoming. 


By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 

Black skirts are no longer correct when 
worn with light-coloured blouses. There 
should always be a repetition of the colour 
of the skirt in the blouse. For instance, the 
skirt being of blue cloth, the blouse should 
repeat the blue, mixed with any other hue you 
may select. 

I do not see any sign of that disappearance 
of the blouse which has been so often 
threatened; but I see that the advent of the 
tight-fitting small coat may render them 
unnecessary, as the small coats are made in 


such a dressy style, with fronts of lace, and 
pretty decorations, so that the)' take the place 
of a bodice. 

There is also a very decided advance in the 
popularity of the Princess dress. Indeed, so 
tight-fitting are the present styles, that we 
might really just as well adopt it, for we are 
wearing what is next akin. In evening gowns 
there is a great liking for it, and a desire to 
do away with the waist-band that has been 
worn so long; and as we must be slim and 
slight this year, if we are to be at all in the 
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year, and a glance 
at the drawings 
for the month 
shows how ex¬ 
tremely short the 
coats have be- / 

come. That / 

called “Four / 

Spring Gowns ” i 

shows some of the / 

}:)revailing modes / 
with great accu- / 
racy. The figure / 
on the extreme / 

left wears a cloth / 

Princess gown / 

made up with a 
tartan velvet 
yoke, sleeves, and 
a n e 1 s . The 
colour of the cloth 
was blue, and the 
tartan was one of 
the blue and green 
ones, with a tiny 
red line. The front \ 

is decorated with 
embroidery. The 
next figure wears a \ * 
veh’et or cloth gown \ iJcC 
of black, with a coat , ' 

scalloped and braided. '\' 

The collar is of white \ 

silk embroidered with \ 
black ; hat of velvet, \ • 
with white silk and white 
feathers. Third figure wears ^ 
a gown of sage-green cloth, 
trimmed with a green silk 
check and bands of green velvet, 


tjiid to help this one. What a sad thing for 
the extremely stout! But I think it is in 
reality a good tiling that women and men 
should never allow themselves to become so, 
for if we think the matter over seriously, we 
shall soon arrive at the conclusion that it 
spoils our usefulness both to ourselves and to 
others, and makes our days a burden. So 
if Dame Fashion steps in to decree against 
it, we may hail her interposition as a blessing 
indeed. 

The “ tunic ” drapery is the new note of all 
the spring skirts, and really so tight-fitting 
are all of them, that we wonder how we are 
going to sit down! In Paris this form of 
trimming has been most popular, and there 
the blouse and skirt arc arranged so as to look 
exactly like a polonaise. 

The new toques are larger than those of last 
year, and much wider. They generally should 
match the colour of the gown with which they 
are worn. The trimmings are put on both in 
tront and on the left side, and consist of ostrich 
tips, chon bows, or rosettes. It is said that 
gold ornaments are to take the place of paste 
ones in all the hats of next season ; and I 
notice that steel buttons are more used than 
anything else for gowns and blouses. 

The edges of so many of the new gowns 
are cut in scallops that this mode of decoration 
seems to be quite one of the fashions of the 


front of chiflon and white silk. 

The seated figure <- 
wears a plain walk- 
gown of grey 
cloth; the bodice is a 
# tight-fitting one, with a 

^ . ft short basque ; and the 

^ i whole is edged with rows 

of machine stitching on 
■ the bodice and skirt. 

There is a gi*eat liking 
^ spring for she]:)heids’ 

f plaid, and it seems likely 
B p L •/_. I to be used for gowns and 
blouses as well as capes, 
sketch shows a tailor- 


TAILOR-MADE GOAVN OF SHEPHERD’S PLAID. 


made gown, which is trimmed with black 
braid, and has one of the shaped flounces on 
the skirt. The collar is lined with white silk, 
and there is a front of tucked silk-muslin, and 
a tie and bow of the same. The hat is of 
white straw, and is trimmed with white plush, 
black velvet, and black and white feathers. 
Veil of white, with black dots. 

The second figure in this illustration wears 
a charming costume of pale grey cloth which 
shows the manner in which braid is put on 
and mingled with embroideiy. The braid 
in this case is of white silk; the edges of 
both coat and epaulettes are scalloped ; and 
the braiding is arranged in a pointed shape 
on the skirt. The toque is a very pretty 
one of a grey shade to match the gown; 
and is of velvet, ornamented with a wreath 
of green leaves and an arrangement of 
white wings. 

It is sometimes useful to know how to 
make a tea-gown for a young lady which 
will be useful and pretty, and youthful 
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wondering whefher capes are going to be 
worn stilJ, and how they will be made; so 
I must proceed to answar thnt question now. 
The new capes are much like the best winter 
ones have been, cut very round in front, and 
scant as to fulness, rather longer too than 
they have been worn at the back, and with 
the same very wide and full flounce surround¬ 
ing them. There are also some very short 
ones, but just now it is said to be too soon 
to speak of capes, or indeed is there much 
known about purely summer things, though 
1 hear that thin materials will be worn over 
silk as much as they were last year, and some 
new materials which combine the thin and 
the thick together have been brought out; 
they are woven together making one material. 
But I do not know whether they will be 
popular, and most people like the silk under¬ 
gown and its pleasant rustle. The effort to 
deprive us of them resulted in failure, and 
nun’s veiling and all soft linings were pio- 
nounced a failure. 

Amongst other novelties, there is a new 
shape of Tam-o’-Shanter, which has a kind 
of peak added to it in front, rather after the 
manner of a jockey’s cap. This makes them 
far more becoming, as well as more serviceable 
in all weathers, and in every way they look 
more close-fitting than of yore. This new 
Tam has been w'orn during the last winter at 
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many of the county meets, accorr'>panied by 
a long tight-fitting coat. A bright red, a 
light mauve, and a pretty stone colour have 
all been seen, and very well and suitable they 
looked. There has been a universal tendency 
to wear light-hued cloth this season, and 
nearly every shade of red and scarlet. 

I suppose everyone has seen by the papers 
that the latest idea at weddings has been to 
have the wedding breakfast in the train which 
conveyed the bride and groom, as well as the 
whole wedding party, to London from the 
country town which "had been the scene of 
the maiTiage. This fashion will, of course, 
be reserved for millionaires only, but as 
straws show how the wind blows, at several 
recent marriages the newly-wedded pair have 
made their escape from the door of the 
church, and there has been no wedding re¬ 
ception of any kind. So, perhaps, even our 
very modified form of wedding entertainment 
will be reduced still further, and end off at the 
church. 

The going-away gown at all the recent 
smart weddings seems to have been invariably 
made of cloth; roan-colour, petunia, light 
grey, turquoise blue, dark and light mauve, 
and heliotrope are all colours that have been 
seen at recent marriages in good society. 
The first-named was lined with a shot-blue 
glace silk, and was made with a bodice which 


had a full vest of cream-coloured lace and 
revers of dark blue velvet. The dress of 
petunia cloth had a coat of petunia velvet, 
slashed with mauve; and as a rule gowns of 
pale grey are trimmed with grey velvet of a 
darker shade, with a hat to match. The 
turquoise blue was an embroidered gown with 
chenille and silk, and was relieved by cream- 
coloured lace and a collar. All of these 
gowns will be useful afterwards, and were 
none of them too grand for daily life. This 
is a point that many girls with a limited allow¬ 
ance have to think of, as the going-away 
gown often has to become the walking and 
visiting dress of the future days. So it must 
be chosen with deliberation and care. 

I hear that in Paris the popular gown for 
the early spring for ordinaiy wear will be 
black serge ; this is made as a coat or Directoire 
coat bodice, braided or not as is preferred, in 
fact made in any way that seems suitable to 
everyday use. The best gown as I have 
said is of some light-hued cloth, and for best 
summer wear the thin grenadines over silk are 
most fashionable as well as the most useful 
of dresses. So there is no doubt as to the 
gowns that will be wanted. The next thing 
to consider is what are the requirements of 
our own wardrobes, and what can we do 
without, alter, or purchase for the coming 
season. 


ABOUT PEGGY SAVILLE. 


By JESSIE MANSERGH (Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey), Author of “ Sisters Three,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

“ COXVALE.SCENCE,” remarked Peggy 
elegantly, a week later on, “con¬ 
valescence is a period not entirely de¬ 
void of compensation ! ” She was lying 
on a sofa in her bedroom at the Larches, 
wrapped in her white dressing-gown, 
and leaning against a nest of pink silk 
cushions ; and what with a table drawn 
up by her side laden with grapes and 
jelly,'a pile of Christmas numbers lying 
by her side, and the presence of an 
audience consisting of Rosalind, Lady 
Darcy and Mrs. Asplin, ready to listen 
admiringly to her conversation, and to 
agree enthusiastically with every word 
siie uttered, it did indeed seem as if the 
position was one which might be en¬ 
dured with fortitude ! Many were the 
questions which had been showered upon 
her since her return to consciousness, 
and the listeners never grew tired of 
listening to her account of the. accident. 
How Rosalind had clutched too care¬ 
lessly at the slender candlestick so that 
it had fallen forward, setting the gauze 
dress in flames, and how she herself had 
flown out of the room, torn down the 
curtains wLich draped the “harem” 
and had flung them round the frantic, 
struggling figure. There were a dozen 
questions which they w^ere longing to 
ask, but the remembrance of that tragic 
evening seemed to excite the little 
invalid, so that for the present they 
remained unspoken. 

With ever}^ day that passed, however, 
Peggy gained more strength, and was 
petted to her heart’s content by every¬ 
one in the house. The old lord kissed 
her fondly on the cheek and murmured. 


“ God reward you, my brave girl, for I 
never can.” Lady Darcy shed tears 
every morning when the burns were 
dressed, and said; “Oh, Peggy dear, 
forgive me for being cross, and do, do 
be sure to use the lotion for your arms 
regularly every day when you get 
better!” and the big Doctor chucked 
her under the chin and cried, 

“ Well, ‘ Fighting Saville,’ and how 
are we to-day ? You are the pluckiest 
little patient I’ve had for a long time. I’ll 
say that for you 1 Let’s have another 
taste of the rack!” ... It was all 
most agreeable and soothing to one’s 
feelings ! 

One of the first questions Peggy 
asked after her return to consciousness 
was as to how much her father and 
mother had been told of her accident, 
and whether the news had been sent by 
letter or cable. 

“By letter, dear,” Mrs. Asplin re¬ 
plied. “ We talked it over very care¬ 
fully, and concluded that that would be 
best. You know, dearie, we were very, 
very anxious about you for a few days, 
but the doctor said that it would be use¬ 
less cabling to your mother, because if 
all went well you would be up again 
before she could arrive, and if—if it 
had gone the other way, Peggy, she 
could not have been in time. I sent 
her a letter, and I have written^ every 
mail since, and now we are going to 
calculate the time when the first letter 
will arrive, and send a cable to say that 
you are quite out of danger, and sitting 
up, and getting hungrier and more 
mischievous with every day as it 
passes ! ” 

“Thank you,” said Peggy warmly. 


“ That’s very kind. I am glad you 
thought of that, but will you please 
promise not to be economical about the 
cable ? They won’t care about the 
money. Spend pounds over it if it is 
necessary, but do, do manage to make 
them believe that I am quite perky. 
Put at the end ‘ Peggy says she is 
perky! ’ They will know that is 
genuine, and it will convince them more 
than anything else.” And so those 
five expressive words went flashing 
across the world at the end of a long 
message, and brought comfort to two 
hearts that had been near to breaking. 

So soon as Peggy was pronounced 
to be out of danger, Mrs. Asplin went 
back to the vicarage, leaving her in 
the charge of the kind hospital nurse, 
though for that matter every member of 
the household took it in turns to wait 
upon her. A dozen times a day the 
master and mistress of the house would 
come into the sick-room to inquire how 
things were going, or to bring some 
little gift for the invalid, and as she 
grew stronger it became the custom for 
father, mother and daughter to join her 
at her early tea. Peggy watched them 
from her sofa, too weak to speak much, 
but keenly alive to all that was going 
on, among other things to the change 
which had come ever these three persons 
since she had known them first. Lord 
Darcy had always been kind and con¬ 
siderate, but his manner seemed gentler 
and more courteous than ever, while 
Rosalind’s amiability was an hourly 
surprise, and Lady Darcy’s manner had 
lost much of its snappish discontent. 
On one occasion when her husband 
made some little request, she replied in 








ABOUT PEGGY SAVILLE. 


a tone so sweet and loving that the when you hair grows, and the marks 
listener started with surprise. What fade away. I like you better when you 
could it be that had worked this trans- are not quite so pretty, for you really 
formation ? She did not realise that were disgustingly conceited, weren’t you 
when the Angel of Death has hovered now? You can’t deny it.” 
over a household, and has at last flown Oh, Peggy Saville, and so were you ! 
away with empty arms, leaving the home I saw that the flrst moment you came 
untouched, they would be hard hearts into the woom ! You flared up like a 
that were not touched, ungrateful Turkey cock if anyone dared to offend 
natures that did not take thought of your dignity, and you were always wid- 
themselves, and face life with a higher ing about on your high horse tossing 
outlook! Lady Darcy’s social disap- your head, and using gweat lonS 
pointments seemed light compared with words.” ^ 

the awful “ might have been while “That’s pride, not conceit. It’s 
Rosalind’s lamentations over her dis- quite a different thing.” 
flgurementhad died away at the sight “It seems very much alike to other 
of Peggy’s unconscious form. Perhaps people,” said Rosalind shrewdly. “We 
when Lord Darcy thanked Peggy for all both gave ourselves airs, and the wesult 
she had done for him and his, he had was the same, whatever caused it. I was 
other thoughts in his mind than the mere pwoud of my face, and you were pwoud 
physical deliverance of which she had of your —your—er —family—and your 
been the instrument I ^ cleverness and—the twicks you played, 

Arthur had been kept well informed of so if I confess, you ought to confess 
his sister s recovery, and proved himself too. I’m sorry I aggwavated you, 
the kindest of brothers, sending letters Mawiquita, and took all the pwaise for 
by the dozen, full of such nonsensical the decowations. It washowwibly mean, 
jokes, anecdotes, and illustrations, as and I don’t wonder you were angwy. 
would have cheered the gloomiest invalid I’m sorry that I was selfish I ” 
in the world. But the happiest day of “ I exceedingly regret that I formed a 
all was when the great news arrived that false estimate of your character! Let’s 
his name was placed first of all in the be chums!” said Pegg)^ sweetly, and 
list of successful candidates for Sand- the two girls eyed one another un¬ 
hurst. This was indeed tidings of com- certainly for a moment, then bent for- 
fort and joy! Peggy clapped her ward and exchanged a kiss of concilia- 
bandaged hands together, and laughed tion, after which unusual display of 
aloud with tears of pain streaming emotion, they were seized with instant 
down her face. “ Arthur Saville, V.C., embarrassment. 

Arthur Saville, V.C., she cried, and “ Hem ! ” said Pegg^'’. “ It’s very 
then fell to groaning because some days cold! Fire rather low, I think. Looks 
must still elapse before the medical as if it were going to snow.” 

examination was over, and her hero was “No,” said Rosalind,' “ I mean_ 

set free to hasten to her side. yes. I’ll put on some more—I mean 

“ And I shall be back at the vicarage coals. In half an hour Esther and 

then, and we shall all be together! Oh, Mellicent will be here-” 

let us be joyful! How happy I am! “Oh, so they will! How lovely'” 
What a nice old world it is, after all,” Peggy seized gladly on the newopenino-, 
she continued hilariously, while Rosa- and proceeded to enlarge on the joy 
hnd gazed at her with reproachful which she felt at the prospect of seeing 
, lier friends again, for on that afternoon. 

Are you so glad to go away ? I Robert and the vicarage party were to 
shall be vewy, vewy sowwy—I’ll miss be allowed to see her for the first time, 
you awfully. I shall feel that there is and to have tea in her room. She had 
nothing to do when you have gone been looking forward to their visit for 
away, Peggy!” Rosalind hesitated, and days, and now that the longed-for hour 
looked at her companion in uncertain w'as at hand, she was eager to have the 
bashful fashion. “ I—I think you like lamps lit, and all preparations made for 
me a little bit now, and I’m vew'wy fond their arrival. 

of you, but you couldn’t bear me before Robert appeared first, having ridden 
w^e were ill. You might tell me why ? ” over in advance of the rest. And 
“ I was jealous of you,” said Peggy Rosalind, after going out to greet him., 
promptly, whereat Rosalind s eyes filled came rushing back, all shaking with 
with tears. ^ laughter, with the information that he 

“You w'on t be jealous now^! ” she had begun to walk on tip-toe the 
said dismally, and raised_ her head to moment that he had left the drawing- 
stare at her own leflection in the mirror, room, and was creeping along the 
The hair, which had once streamed passage as if the floor were made of 
below her waist, was now cut short round egg-shells. 

her head, her face had lost its delicate Peggy craned her head, heard the 
bloom, and an ugly scar disfigured her squeak, squeak of boots coming nearer 
throat and the lower portion of one and nearer, the cautious opening of 
cheek. Beautiful she must always be, the door, the heavy breaths of anxiety 
with her faultless features and wonder- and then, crash !—bang!—crash ! down 
ful eyes, but the bloom and radiance of flopped the heavy screen round the door- 
colour which had been her chief charm way, and Rob was discovered standing 
had disappeared, for the time being, as among the ruins in agonies of embarrass- 
completely as though they had never menL From his expression of despair, 
existed. he might have supposed that the shock 

^ I 11 love you more,” said Peggy re- would kill Peggy outright; but she 
assuringly. “ You are ever so much gulped down her nervousness, and tried 
nicer, and you will be as pretty as ever her best to reassure him. 
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“Oh, never mind—never mind! It 
doesn’t matter. Come over here and 
talk to me. Oh, Rob, Rob, I am so 
glad to see you ! ” 

Robert stood looking down in silence, 
while his lips twitched and his eyebrows 
worked in curious fashion. If it had 
not been altogether too ridiculous, Peggy 
would have thought that he felt inclined 
to cry. But he only grunted, and 
cried— 

“ What a face ! You had better tuck 
into as much food as you can, and get 
some flesh on your bones. It’s about as 
big as the palm of my hand! Never 
saw such a thing in my life.” 

“ Never mind my face,” piped Peggy 
in her weak little treble. “Sit right 
down and talk to me. What is the 
news in the giddy world ? Flave you 
heard anything about the prize ? When 
does the result come out ? Remember 
you promised faithfully not to open the 
paper until we were together. I was so 
afraid it would come while I was too ill 
to look at it! ” 

“ I should have waited,” said Robert 
sturdily. “There would have been no 
interest in the thing without you ; but 
the result won’t be given for ten days 
yet, and by that time you will be with 
us again. The world hasn’t been at all 
giddy, I can tell you. I never put in a 
flatter time. Everybody was in the 
blues, and the house was like a tomb, 
and a jolly uncomfortable tomb at that. 
Esther was housekeeper while Mrs. 
Asplin was away, and she starved us! 
She was in such a mortal fright of being 
extravagant, that she would scarcely 
give us enough to keep body and soul 
together, and the things we had were 
not fit to eat. Nothing but milk puddings 
and stewed fruit for a week on end. 
Then we rebelled. I nipped her up in 
my arms one evening in the school-room 
and stuck her on the top of the little 
book-case. Then we mounted guard 
around, and set forth our views. It would 
have killed you to see her perched up 
there, trying to look prim and to keep 
up her dignity. 

“ ‘ Let me down this moment, Robert! 
Bring a chair and let me get down.’ 

“ ‘ Will you promise to give us a pie 
to-morrow then, and a decent sort of a 
pudding ? ’. 

“ Ht’s no business of yours what I 
give you. You ought to be thankful for 
good wholesome food ! ’ 

“ ‘ Milk puddings are not wholesome. 
They don’t agree with us—they are too 
rich ! We should like something a little 
lighter for a change. Will you swear 
off milk puddings for the next fortnight 
if I let you down ? ’ 

“ ‘ You are a cruel, heartless fellow, 
Robert Darcy—thinking of puddings 
when Peggy is ill, and we are all so 
anxious about her! ’ 

‘"'Peggy would die at once if she 
heard how badly you were treating us. 
Now then, you have kept me waiting for 
ten minutes, so the price has gone up. 
You’ll have to promise a pair of ducks 
and mince pies into the bargain! 

I shall be ashamed of meeting a sheep 
soon, if we go on eating mutton every 
day of the week.’ 

“'Call yourself a gentleman!’ says 
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THE GIRLS OWN RARER. 


she, tossing her head and withering me 
with a glance of scorn. 

call myself a hungry man, and 
that's all we are concerned about for 
the moment;,’ said 1 . ‘A couple of 
ducks and two nailing good puddings 
to-morrow night, or there you sit for the 
rest of the evening ! ’ 

“We went at it hammer and tongs 
until she was fairly spluttering with 
rage; but she had to promise before 
she came down, and we had no more 
starvation diet after that. Oswald went 
up to town for a day and bought a pair 
of blue silk socks and a tie to match 
that’s the greatest excitement we have 
had. The rest has been all worry and 
grind, and Mellicent on the rampage 
about Christmas presents. Oh, by-the- 
by, I printed those photographs you 
wanted to send to your mother, and 
packed them off by the mail a fortnight 
ago, so that she would get them in good 
time for Christmas.” 

“ Rob, you didn’t ! How noble of 
you ! You really are an admirable 
person ! ” Peggy lay back against her 
pillows and gazed at her “ partner” in 
great contentment of spirit. After living 
an invalid’s life for these past weeks it 
was delightfully refreshing to look at 
the big strong face. The sight of it 
was like a fresh breeze coming into the 
close, heated room, and she felt as if 
some of his superabundant energy had 
come into her own weak frame. 

A little later the vicarage party 
arrived, and greeted the two convales¬ 
cents with warmest affection. If they 
were shocked at the sight of Rosalind’s 
disfigurement and Peggy’s einaciation, 
three out of the four were polite enough 
to disguise their feelings ; but it was 
too much to expect of Mellicent that she 
should disguise what she happened to 
be feeling. She stared and gaped, and 
stared again, stuttering with conster¬ 
nation— 

Why— why—Rosalind—your hair ! 
It’s shorter than mine ! It doesn’t come 
down to your shoulders ! Did they cut 
it all off ? What did you do with the 
rest ? And your poor cheek ! Will you 
have that mark all your life ? ” 

“I don’t know. Mother is going to 


twy electwicity for it. It will fade a good 
deal, I suppose, but I shall always be a 
fwight. I’m twying to wesign myself 
to being a hideous monster!” sighed 
Rosalind, turning her head towards the 
window the while in such a position that 
the scar was hidden from view, and she 
looked more like the celestial choir-boy 
of Peggy’s delirium than ever, with the 
golden locks curling round her neck, 
and the big eyes raised to the ceiling in 
a glance of pathetic resignation. 

Rob guffawed aloud with the callous¬ 
ness of a brother; but the other two 
lads gazed at her with an adoring 
admiration, which was balm to her vain 
little heart. Vain still, for a nature 
does not change in a day, and though 
Rosalind was an infinitely more lovable 
person now than she had been a few 
weeks before, the habits of a life-time 
were still strong upon her, and she 
could never by any possibility be in¬ 
different to admiration, or pass a mirror 
without stopping to examine the progress 
of that disfiguring scar. 

“It wouldn’t have mattered half so 
much if it had been Peggy’s face that 
was spoiled,” continued Mellicent with 
cruel outspokenness, “ and it is only her 
hands that are hurt. Things always go 
the wrong way in this world ! I never saw 
anything like it. You know that night¬ 
dress bag I was working for mother, 
Peggy ? Well, I only got two skeins 
of tlfe blue silk, and then if I didn’t run 
short, and they hadn’t any more in the 
shop. The other shades don’t match 
at all, and it looks simply vile. I am 
going to give it to—ahem 1 I mean 
that’s the sort of thing that always 
happens to me—it makes me mad I 
You can’t sew at all, I suppose. 
What do you do with yourself all day 
long now that you are able to get 
up?” 

Peggy’s eyes twinkled. 

“ I sleep,” she said slowly, and eat, 
and sleep a little more, and eat again, 
and talk a little bit, roll into bed, and 
fall fast asleep. Voila tout, ma chere I 
C’est ga que je fais tous les jours.” 

Rosalind gave a shriek of laughter at 
Peggy’s French, and Mellicent rolled 
her eyes to the ceiling. 


“ Flow s—imply lovely 1 ” she sighed. 

“ I wish I were you 1 I’d like to go to 
bed in November and stay there till 
May. In a room like this of course, 
with everything beautiful and dainty, 
and a maid to wait upon me. I’d have 
a fire and an india-rubber hot-water 
bottle, and I’d lie and sleep and wake 
up every now and then and make the 
maid read aloud, and bring me my 
m.eals on a tray. Nice meals 1 Real, 
nice invalidy things, you know, to tempt 
my appetite.” Mellicent’s eyes rolled 
instinctively to the table where the 
jelly and the grapes stood together in 
tempting proximity. She sighed, and 
brought herself back with an effort to 
the painful present. ” Goodness, Peggy, 
how funny 3’’our hands look I Just like 
a mummy 1 What do they look like 
when the bandages are off ? Very 
horrible ? ” 

“Flideous!” Peggy shrugged her 
shoulders and wrinkled her nose in 
disgust. “ I am going to try to grow 
old as fast as I can, so that I can wear 
mittens and cover them up. I’m really 
rather distressed about it because I am 
so—so addicted to rings, don’t you 
know. They have been a weakness of 
mine all my life, and I’ve looked 
forward to having my fingers simply 
loaded with them when I grew up. 
There is one of mother’s that I especiall}" 
admire, a big square emerald surrounded 
with diamonds. She promised to give 
it to me on my twent3^-first birthday, 
but unless my hands look very different 
by that time, I shall not want to call 
attention to them. Alack-a-day 1 I fear 
I shall never be able to wear a 
ring-” 

“ Gracious goodness 1 Then you can 
never be married I ” ejaculated Mellicent 
in a tone of such horrified dismay, as 
evoked a shriek of merriment from the 
listeners, Peggy’s merry trill sounding 
clear above the rest. It was just 
delicious to be well again, to sit among 
her companions and have one of the old 
hearty laughs over Mellicent’s quaint 
speeches. At that moment she was 
one of the happiest girls in all the 
world! 

he continued.) 


Flow TO Read. 

“ With the heart as well as the head. 
Books worth reading must be read.” 

Giving. 

Give, give, be always giving; 

Who gives not is not living. 

The more we give 
The more we live. 

Grammar.—A school teacher, near Dawson, 
Gu., having instructed a pupil to purchase a 
grammar, the next day received a note, thus 
worded, from the child’s mother :—“ I do not 
desire for Lula shall ingage in grammar as i 
prefer her ingage in yuseful studies and can 
learn her how to spoke and write properly 
myself. I have went through two grammars 
and can’t say as they did me no good. I 
prefer her ingage in german and dravdng and 
N okal music on the piano.” 


VARIETIES. 

The Book of the Sky. 

The great French writer, Victor Flugo, 
wrote delightful letters to his children, as we 
might expect from the fond and playful author 
of UArt d'Hre Grandpere. From one of 
them we take the following passage. It occurs 
in a letter sent from Boulogne to his favourite 
daughter. 

“ All day,” he says, “ I was looking at 
churches and pictures and then at night I 
gazed at the sky, and thought once more of 
yon as I watched that beautiful constellation, 
the Chariot of God, which I have taught you 
to distinguish among the stars. 

“ See, my child, how great God is, and how 
small we are. Where we put dots of ink He 
puts suns. These are the letters which He 
writes. The sky is His book. I shall bless 
God if you are always able to read it, and I 
hope you may.” 


Answer to Triple Acrostic I. (p. 299). 

1. I d L e R («) 

2. R I O {b) 

3. I o L a S \c) 

4. S t Y 1 E (d) 

Iris—Lily—Rose. 

{a) One of the periodicals which, like the Spectator, 
Rambler, Tatle 7 ‘, &c., were so popular in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. 

{b) One of the finest and safest ports in the world. 
The city was founded in January, 1565, by the 
Portuguese, who mistook the beautiful bay for the 
mouth of a large river, and gave it the name of Rio 
de Janeiro. 

G) The companion of Hercules, when he destroyed 
the Lerncean Hydra. 

{d) The Roman stylus or style was a sharp point, 
used for writing on a waxen tablet. The old style 
was altered in 1582 by Pope Gregory XII. and con¬ 
sisted of passing over ten days in the October of that 
year ; but the new style was not adopted in England 
until 1752, when the omission of eleven days became 
necessary in order to rectify the Calendar. 
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A NEW GAME; 

OR, 

“HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW?” 


I WENT out the other ni^ht to au evening 
party, a thoroughly enjoyable one of the old- 
fashioned type, where we played games, did 
what we liked, and were not afraid of being 
thought silly because we were amused by 
simple things. One of the games struck me 
as peculiarly pretty and not too difficult for 
anyone to join in, and as it was new to me I 
write it down in case our girls have not heard 
of it before. 

It was started during supper by one of the 
two hostesses remarking, “I have a little 
garden and in it I buried a private soldier. 
What flower did he come up ? ” 

As we none of us guessed it she gave us 
the answer, “A scarlet runner! ” but carefull)’ 
explained that he ran towards the foe, not away 
from him ! 

Then someone next her went on, “I, too, 
have a little garden and in it I buried my 
lover wounded in the wars. What flower 
did he come up ? ” 

The answer to this was, “Love lies bleeding.” 

A young lady present whose ffither is a 
well-known editor, and is called John, covered 
herself with glory by burying him and 
announcing that he came up a “ Jon-quil ! ” 

She also buried her youngest brother AVillie, 


who strongly objected to the process, but 
was mollified when he found he came up as 
“ Sweet William ! ” 

I personally “ buried my lover in a London 
fog,” so that he came up “ Love in a Mist.” 

The fun grew fast and furious till trees and 
vegetables came into play, and one girl paid 
a pretty compliment by asking, “I buried a 
pretty person. AVhat tree did she come up ? ” 
but no one must guess it as the answer is 
“ Yew! ” 

Below I give a few questions and answers 
to make it clear. 

Of course these are only a few, but anyone 
could easily find out as many more, andJt is 
surprising how readily suitable symbols come 
to your mind and how interesting the game 
becomes. 

It can also be amplified into buried cities, 
but the floral form is the prettiest of any. 

Question. Answer. 

I buried a satin shoe, 

and it came up as . A lady’s slipper. 

I buried a race-horse, 
and it came up as . Speed-well. 

I buried a tramp, and 
he came up as . . Ragged Robin. 


Question. Answer. 


I buried my sorrows, 
and they came up as 
I buried a kiss, and it 
came up as . . . 

I buried a colt, and it 
came up ... . 

I buried a special dog, 
and it came up . 

I buried the sea-shore, 
and it came up . 

I buried a secret, and it 
came up .... 
I buried the Union Jack 
and Stars and Stiipes, 
and they came up as 
I buried a well-dressed 
Society hero, and he 
came up . 

I buried a bird and a 
piece of metal, and 
they came up as . . 

I buried a pony’s hoof, 
and it came up as 
I buried two invalid 
bachelors, and they 
came up as . . . 


Sweet peas (peace). 
Tulips (two lips). 

A peony (pony). 

A cauliflower (collie). 
A beech (beach). 
Imiolate (violet). 

Flags! 

A dandelion. 

Lark-spur. 

Colt’s-foot. 

[men). 

Cyclamen (sickly 



HIS GREAT REWARD. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Magnus Duncan was in a brown study. 
Rick, his terrier, had been endeavouring for 
some time past to attract his master’s atten¬ 
tion, but so far his efforts had been fruitless. 

Patients had been and gone, and the con¬ 
sulting-room was empty save for Rick and 
his master, but still Magnus made no move 
to get his hat and go for a walk as his 
custom was. 

Rick could not understand it, so, finding 
that poking his nose into the hand that 
liung down over the arm of the chair, and 
giNTng vent to small whines, produced no 
effect, he suddenly jumped on to his master’s 
knee and commenced to lick vigorously the 
hand upon which Magnus had rested his 
foreliead. 

AVith a start and a laugh Magnus came 
l)ack to earth, for, if the truth mult be told, 
he had been indulging in a habit which had 
become common with him of late, viz., build¬ 
ing castles in the air. In these, too, a very 
large part was ]:)layed by a certain, golden- 
haired, hazel-eyed young lady known to the 
reader under the name of Marielle Heritage. 

h’or it had come to this, that Magnus 
Duncan’s true heart had found its liege lady, 
and his life’s happiness depended upon the 
answer that Marielle would give to a certain 
question which he intended to put to her 
before long. 


“ If I could only be sure of her I ” sighed 
Magnus to himself. “ But she is so modest 
and shy, she will never let me be certain she 
cares for me. I think she does though, in 
spite of the reserve she wraps herself up in. 
My queen ! ” 

Humming unconsciously the air of Blumen- 
thal’s exquisite song, young Dr. Duncan got 
up and fetched his hat' and stick. Rick took 
this as an invitation to a walk, and immedi¬ 
ately began to utter a series of sharp shrill 
barks expressive of his delight at the prospect. 
But he was doomed to disappointment after 
all, for just as Magnus was leaving the house 
a messenger came up in hot haste bearing a 
note. ^ 

Opening it the young man read, “ Please 
come at once to 27, York Road. My mother 
IS seriously ill, and I do not know what is the 
matter with her.—M. H.” 

Magnus only waited to secure his bag, into 
which he put various things of use in emer¬ 
gencies, then hailing a hansom he was driven 
rapidly along to York Road. 

Arrived there he was shown up at once 
into the room where ISIrs. Heritage was lying 
in bed, with Marielle standing anxiouslv 
beside her. 

One glance from the keen blue e)'es at the 
face upon the pillow told Magnus Duncan 
what was amiss. 

Marielle only whispered, “I am so glad you 
have come,” then turning to Mrs. Heritage 


said, “ Mother darling, here is the doctor come 
to see you.” 

An inarticulate effort at speech accom¬ 
panied by a bewildered look was the only 
response, and Marielle turned the most piteous 
of faces to meet the kindly eyes of the young 
man, saying, “She has been like this for 
nearly two hours now, and I cannot think 
what causes it.” 

Magnus Duncan beckoned the girl to come 
a little further away from the invalid while he 
niade a careful examination of the helpless 
limbs. He could not trust himself to speak 
at the moment. Her trouble almost un¬ 
manned him. 

The examination over, the young doctor 
asked that one of the servants might be told 
to remain in the sick-room while he had a 
little talk with Marielle downstairs, and as 
soon as they reached the little drawing-room 
he asked, “ Tell me just how this began ? ” 

“It began with a cold,” replied Marielle. 
“I had a slight one on Sunday and was 
unable to go out, so mother said she would 
not walk so far as St. Jude’s by herself, hut 
would go to St. Saviour’s instead for once. 
AA^hen she came back she was shivering, and 
she told me she had been shown into a pew 
close beside a damp wall. She sneezed 
violently, she said, so many times that people 
turned to look at her, and she did not like to 
attract further attention by coming out. On 
Monday and Tuesday she got up as usual. 
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but yesterday I persuaded her to stay in bed 
as her cold was no better, and to-day she 
became as you see ber now. I thought at 
first that she was only drowsy, then I became 
very uneasy and sent for you.” 

“ Plave you never seen paralysis before ? ” 
asked Magnus gently. 

“ Oh, no ! Oh ! it cannot be that, surely. 
Oh, say it is not that! ” Yet as she asked, 
she knew it must be so, from the pitiful look 
in the honest eyes that met her own. 

How hard it was for Magnus to stand by 
and witness Marielle’s grief and be obliged to 
suppress his longing to take her in his arms 
and comfort her, was a secret that remained 
locked in his breast. 

He impressed upon her the necessity for 
being brave, and after giving a few directions, 
took his leave, promising to send a nurse in at 
once. 

It was the beginning of what proved to be 
a long and trying illness for poor Mrs. 
Heritage. Indeed at first it seemed a little 
tloubtfiil whether she would ever recover, but 
this was during the first week only. After 
that, the improvement in her condition though 
very slow was sure, and though it was not 
likely that she would ever again be so strong 
and well as formerly, there was every reason 
to hope that in time she might be able to 
resume to a great extent her former active 
life. Magnus Duncan continued to treat the 
case himself, bv common consent. Paralysis 
was a subject to which he had given special 
study and attention, and although the older 
doctor accompanied his son once or twice at 
first, it was more as a matter of form than 
anything. It is superfluous to say that every 
expedient that skill and devotion could bring 
to bear upon the case was resorted to by the 
young doctor, and his unceasing efforts were 
not lost upon either Marielle or the invalid. 
Both mother and daughter had been from the 
beginning of the acquaintanceship, strongly 
attracted towards him. He was so manly 
and straightforward, so courteous and polite 
to the weaker sex, yet without being in any 
way effeminate. 

Long since Mrs. Pleritage had awakened 
to the^^fact that her child was the object of 
devoted love on the part of Magnus Duncan, 
and far from feeling any displeasure at the 
idea, she rejoiced exceedingly. There was no 
one to whose care she would so gladly give 
her beloved daughter. It would be an inex- 
;)ressible comfort to think of her darling 
laving a strong arm and true heart to defend 
her, when she herself had been gathered to 
her last long home. 

Yet, like Magnus, Mrs. Heritage was not 
sure of Marielle’s feelings towards the young 
doctor. The girl was so maidenly and 
modest, so free from conceit, that even if she 
really reciprocated his love, she would not 
show it until certain that she was indeed 
sought by him. 

Neither mother nor lover need have been 
uneasy, however, for circumstances were lend¬ 
ing themselves to aid their dearest wish, and 
Marielle’s heart had been won during these 
long weeks of her mother’s illness. 

Magnus as an acquaintance or friend had 
always been charming, but Magnus in a sick¬ 
room was a revelation to Marielle. Plis quiet, 
yet withal bright and cheery, manner was the 
very' perfection of what a medical man’s should 
be. It neither startled nor depressed his 
patients by being either boisterous or melan¬ 
choly ; and the gentle touch and tenderness 
with which from time to time he examined 
the paralysed limbs of Mrs. Heritage made 
Marielle glow with gratitude, and resolve that 
when a fitting opportunity presented itself she 
would not fail to thank Magnus for all his 
kindness. 

Somehow she had an inkling that a few 
words from herself would have more value in 


his eyes than the biggest fee she could offer 
him. 

At the thought of the doctor’s and other 
bills that would have to be paid, Marielle’s 
heart sank. It would be rather difficult to 
meet them all out of their slender income, 
and for a month past she had done nothing to 
earn money, owing to her mother’s illness. 
Now, however, it was no longer necessary for 
the nurse or anyone to sit up all night with 
the invalid, and Marielle decided to sleep in 
her mother’s room at night and let the nurse 
take the day duty. 

Accordingly she notified her pupils to the 
effect that she would be able to resume her 
teaching the following week, and prepared to 
work hard. 

Hence it came about that one day about a 
fortnight later Magnus Duncan, calling in to 
see Mrs. Ileritage, who was promoted to a 
sofa for a while in the afternoon now, found 
her alone. Nurse Rigby having gone to pre¬ 
pare some little invalid delicacy, and Marielle 
being out. 

Mrs. Heritage, who was making rapid pro¬ 
gress towards health, noticed the quick glance 
around that the young doctor gave, and 
answered it by remarking quietly : 

“ Marielle is out.” 

Magnus reddened at having his thoughts 
read so easily, but met the glance bent on 
him by one as steady. Then he resolved to 
take her into his confidence, and went straight 
to the point. 

“I see you have guessed my secret,” he 
said. “ Tell me, shall I have your consent if 
I win her ? ” 

Mrs. Ileritage held out her hand, and 
replied, as Magnus clasped it with his own : 

“ Yes, and my blessing too. There is no 
one I know to whom I would so gladly give 
my child.” 

Bless you for that! ” cried Magnus. “ But 
do you think she cares for me ? ” 

“ Ask her, and see,” said Marielle’s mother, 
smiling. “ Remember she is not a girl to 
wear her heart on her sleeve.” 

“ When can I see her ? ” asked Magnus. 

“ Well, she is teaching at Forman’s to-day,” 
said Mrs. Heritage, “but she finishes about 
half-past three, and I persuaded her to corne 
home by Roxton Road and take a walk in 
the park. She is rather pale after nursing me 
and being indoors so much, and I thought it 
would do her good. She is so fond of the 
Rose-walk that she is sure to stop some time, 
so I do not think you will see her to-day, 
unless ”—smiling—“ you come again on pur¬ 
pose. You must make your own opportunity, 
but whenever it may be, I shall rejoice so that 
you bring me good news.” 

In response to this kindly speech Magnus 
Duncan just bent over the invalid and gave 
her a hearty kiss, then bade her good-bye, 
and was leaving the room when he turned 
back to say: 

“ I had nearly forgotten my message. My 
mother asked when she could come and see 
you, and I told her any time now, as you were 
doing so nicely; so she sent her love, and I 
was to say she would come to-morrow after¬ 
noon for a little while. Mr. Mellis also 
waylaid me as I was coming here to-day with 
a similar inquiry, so I promised to prepare you 
for a visit from him too. Dear old man ! he 
has been so anxious about you. Pie would 
not come to-morrow as my mother is coming, 
but the day after.” And with a nod and 
bright smile Magnus went on his way. 

Odd, wasn’t it, that as soon as he stepped 
into the road the young doctor’s feet should 
turn in the direction of the High Park The 
sly fellow had been calculating the time at 
which Marielle could arrive there, and had 
come to the determination to seek her and 
learn his fate from her own lips without further 
delay. 


Pie was in such a hun7 to reach the Rose- 
walk, and so absorbed in his own thoughts, 
that he narrowly escaped being run over at a 
street-crossing, but he never checked his pace 
until he actually reached the spot where he 
expected to find his love. 

At first he failed to see her, and a blank 
feeling of disappointment crept over him. The 
next moment he descried her in the midst of 
a group of merry children. One darling tot 
had fallen and grazed her knee, and !Mariclle 
was sitting with the little one in her lap, 
kissing away the tears, and tenderly wiping 
the place with her handkerchief. 

Magnus stood and watched her there with 
adoring eyes until, smiles having been restored 
to the baby face of the child, she put her 
down from her lap to run to her companions, 
and rose herself to go home. 

Turning, she met the rapt gaze of Magnus 
Duncan—whom she had not hitherto perceived 
—which made her heart beat fast and the 
blood leap to her face. With an immense 
effort at self-control she held out her hand, 
with the remark : 

“Dr. Duncan! I did not expect to meet 
you here.” 

“ No .? I have been to see your mother.” 

“ She is not worse, is she ? ” cried Marielle 
hastily. 

“ Oh, no I ” answered Magnus, smiling re¬ 
assuringly. “ In fact, she is making a splendid 
recovery, thanks to your good nursing.” 

“ Thanks to your kind care and attention, 
you mean,” responded Marielle. Then, her 
voice faltering a little : “ Dr. Duncan, I cannot 
tell you how I have thought about it, or what 
it has been to me, but I can never, never 
thank you sufficiently for all your goodness to 
my darling mother. Oh 1 if I were rich I 
would show you my gratitude in a practical 
way, but I am only poor as yet, and thanks 
are all I have to give you.” 

They had turned into a shady alley, where 
they were quite alone, and as Marielle spoke 
she raised her eyes, brimming with tears, to 
meet those of the man at her side. 

“ All you have to give me, Marielle ? Why, 
you have it in your power to give me the 
greatest reward that was ever bestowed on 
medical man I ” Then, tenderly taking her 
hand in his : “ Won’t you give it me, my 
darling ? It is yourself I want.” 

Trembling all over, Marielle essayed to 
answer, but words would not come. Instead 
she pressed the hand that held her own, and 
looked up with a face like an April day, half 
smiles, half tears. 

Magnus Duncan read her reply aright, and 
strained her to his heart. 

“Ah!” said Marielle archly, a little later 
on, “ you say it is your greatest reward, but ” 
—gravely—“ I had a far greater still—once.” 

“I know all about it, my darling, and it 
only makes me feel myself doubly blessed in 
having won your love,” was Magnus Duncan’s 
tender reply, as he drew Marielle’s hand 
within his arm and they strolled slowly 
homewards. 

* * * 

“ It was a very pretty wedding,” was the 
general remark about that which was solem¬ 
nised at St. Jude’s the following June. The 
bride looked lovely in her shimmering ndiite 
robes, followed by six of her pupils as brides¬ 
maids ; and the bridegroom looked so proud 
and happy. 

No tears were shed, for Marielle had begged 
there might not be, since she was not going 
to be separated from her mother for long ; and 
as everyone was pleased and happy, why should 
they weep ? 

“ If ever I many,” had been IMarielle’s 
remark some years before, “ I will not go 
crying to my husband ; it would be such a 
poor compliment.” 

A.nd she kept her word. R. S. C. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


^MEDICAL. 

Distrksskd. —Your letter is so well worded, and the 
description you give us is so concise, that we have 
little difficulty in telling you what is the cause of 
your flushings. It is indigestion caused by work¬ 
ing too soon after meals. Here is some advice. 
You say, “ I have breakfast from milk and porridge 
at a quarter to 8 a.m. Then I go by train to school 
which I reach at 8.30 A.M.” Three-quarters of an 
hour between sitting down to breakfast and being 
in the schoolroom! It is not enough. Could not 
you manage to have your breakfast a little earlier, 
and to sit down quietly for a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes before leaving to catch your train ? 
As regards your breakfast, though a very nutritious 
one, it is not over easily digested, and we suggest 
that while you are troubled with flushings, you 
should take bread and milk instead of porritlge. 
And with your other meals observe the same pre¬ 
caution of resting a little after each, and also, if 
you can manage it, take your walk before instead 
of after lunch. Last, but not least important, look 
to the state of y'our teeth. 

JosHFHiNE. —We have published many answers on 
chronic catarrh of the nose. It is an exceedingly 
common affection and one which often causes great 
discomfort. The reason why people with this com¬ 
plaint can breathe through their noses during the 
day, but cannot do so at night, is that the upright 
position prevents the blood from stagnating, whereas 
m the recumbent posture the mucous membrane of 
the nose becomes congested and obstructs the pas¬ 
sage. Cold in the head is acute catarrh of the 
nose, and bronchitis is acute catarrh of the air 
tubes, so it is easy to see why a cough so com¬ 
monly follows a cold. Acute catarrh very com¬ 
monly develops during the course of a chronic 
catarrh, so all your troubles are easily accounted 
for. Now as to treatment. Get the following 
owder made up for you chlorate of potassium, 
orax and bicarbonate of sodium, of each one part, 
and powdered white sugar two parts. Make a 
lot'on by dissolving one teaspoonful of this powder 
in half a tumblerful of tepid water, and use it three 
times a day for syringing out your nose. After¬ 
wards apply a solution of menthol, one part, in 
paroleine, eight parts, to the inside of the nose with 
an atomiser or spray. 

Galva. 1 hat electricity has proved of great use in 
the treatment of disease is unquestionable, though 
it is quite as certain that it has opened a way to 
quacks and other swindlers of fleecing invalids and 
others, and in this way it has proved a great enemy 
to medicine. As regards its uses in medicine, it 
has given us the electro-cautery, electrolysis, the 
portable electric light—a most valuable addition to 
our consulting-rooms—and it has given us the 
electric currents so much used in the treatment of 
nervous diseases. No person should start prac¬ 
tising on herself with the electric current. Useful 
as this agent is in some cases, it requires very care¬ 
ful judgment in its use. Each case requires a dif¬ 
ferent strength of current and a different length of 
time of application from any other. The indis¬ 
criminate use of electricity can do great harm. As 
regards the abuses of electricity—the quack appa¬ 
ratus by which the unsuspecting public is “gulled” 
—we might occupy the whole volume in discussing 
it. It requires a large current to pierce the human 
skin and so have any effect upon the muscles or 
nerves. An electric current which will light a 
small incandescent lamp will have not the slightest 
effect upon a man holding the wires in his hands. 
The “ electropathic belts,” rings, stockings, boots, 
hats, ties, stays, etc., etc., either produce no electric 
current at all, or else they give so little electricity 
that it avails nothing. To take a concrete ex¬ 
ample;—if it requires a strength of current corre¬ 
sponding to the size of our earth in magnitude to 
pierce the human skin and be felt by the patient, 
the strength of current given out by an electric 
belt would be compared with a grain of sand in 
magnitude. That is, the current is many thousands 
of times too weak to be of any good. 

Min’krva. —There is no safe method by which you 
can make your eyes glisten. Some foolish actresses 
put atropine (belladonna) into their eyes to brighten 
them. Belladonna dilates the pupil widely, thus 
giving the eyes a very brilliant appearance, but it 
is an exceedingly injurious thing for several reasons. 
The drug paralyses the muscles of the eyes which 
enable us to see near objects. The widely-dilated 
pupils will not contract in the presence of a bright 
light. This is exceedingly painful, causing head¬ 
ache and delirium, and the effects upon the eyes 
of putting belladonna into them last for over a 
week. I.astly, and most important, atropine is a 
deadly poison—it is one of the most poisonous drugs 
known. It is therefore exceedingly unsafe to use. 

So poisonous is it that some deaths have occurred 
from dropping one drop of the solution of atropine, 
i.e., one-hundredth of a grain of the drug, into the 
eyes for cosmetic purposes. Fortunately you would 
find great difficulty in obtaining the drug, but it 
is inconceivable to us how you could be sufficiently 
foolish to wish to use it. 


W. K. L. asks us how she may reduce her weight ? 
But as she does not tell us how much she weighs, 
we cannot give her the information that she re¬ 
quires. The majority of correspondents who ask 
this question state their ages and weights, and 
usually we find that the latter is rather below than 
above the average for their ages. 

EndYMION—T here is not the slightest objection to 
your marrying because^ 3'ou have had pneumonia. 
It is true that that disease is somewhat apt to 
attack a person more than once ; but it is in no 
way hm-editary, though it is undoubtedly infectious. 
We advise people not to marrv only w'hen they 
have a disease which is sure to kill them shortly ; 
or a disease in which married life is dangerous, or 
where the disease is strongly hereditary and the 
children would probabl}' suffer from it. 

Anxious One. — Your question is an exceedingly 
delicate one, and one on which 3'ou would do well 
not to take our opinion alone, but to supplement it 
with that of other medical men. Epilepsy is a very 
serious disease, it is rarely possible to cure it, and, 
moreover, it is strongly hereditary. The question’ 
“ should an epileptic marry ? ” must, in the ma¬ 
jority of cases, be answered in the negative. Most 
certainly an epileptic should not marry if he still 
has fits. It is only in those cases where the patients 
have not had fits for some years that the question 
of their marrying can be considered. In the case 
you mention to us, we advise you to make perfectly 
certain^ that the disease is epilepsy. There are 
some diseases which produce symptoms not unlike 
those of some forms of epilepsy, and the diagnosis 
between them is often impossible without watching 
the case for some weeks or months. Our advice is 
first to make certain what is the matter with the 
man, and if this proves to be epilepsy, it is better 
for both to break off your engagement. But do 
not do so without obtaining the opinion of another 
pln'sician. 

Boreas.— This year give your chief thoughts to the 
prevention of chilblains, and save j^ourself from the 
trouble and pain of last year’s experiences. Persons 
subject to chilblains should wear warm woollen 
stockings. Let the boots be amply large. If you 
cramp your feet in small boots it is almost impossible 
to keep them warm. Let the boots have thick soles 
and be thoroughly watertight. In snowy w^eather it 
IS a good plan to give your boots a thick coating of 
dubbing. This spoils their appearance; but it saves 
the boots, and what is more important, it keeps 
them dry. lake a warm foot-bath every evening. 
If these measures fail, and you get chilblains after 
all, wash them over with spirit and water, or with 
spirit one part, tincture of benzoin one part, gly¬ 
cerine one part and water ten parts. This will 
often prevent the chilblains from bursting. If, 
however, they do burst, wash them in carbolic acid 
(i in 60), and then thickly sprinkle powdered boracic 
acid over them and swathe them in cotton wool. If 
you have bad broken chilblains, it is a very good 
plan to remain in bed in a warm room for a day or 
two, or if you cannot do this, remain with the legs 
elevated upon a stool. Elevation of the legs pre¬ 
vents the blood from stagnating, thus quickening 
the circulation and removing the prime cause of 
chilblains. But, of course, it is not all of us who 
can afford to give a day or two to this treatment. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Shuttlecock. —Your writing is unformed; but pro¬ 
mises well, as your letters are neatly made, and 
3'our note is without blots and erasures. 

Anxious.— In writing your letter to the Countess of 

8o-and-.So, you should begin “ Madam-,” and 

in your letter should refer to her as “ your ladyship.” 
You would address to her as “ The Right Honour¬ 
able the Countess of So-and-So.” This is the proper 
form for business letters such as j’ours. In society 
3'ou should not sa3’, “ your ladyship ” ; but, once in 
a way', “ my' lady,” or speak of her thus to a fellow 
guest, or one of the family, if an equal. 

Helene. —The usual allowance for a girl’s pocket 
money, out of which she has to supply gloves, 
stamps and writing-paper, is about eight or ten 
shillings a month. But the parents’ purse must 
settle that question. 

A. B. C.—If accustomed to cooking, dressmaking 
and housekeeping, why not look for a situation 
where, in one of these things, y’ou can earn y'our 
living. If you have a minister or clergyman whom 
3'ou know, you might get him to speak to your 
family; but going to law would be of no service at 
all to you, and we doubt whether you could recover 
any wages. A housekeeper’s place would suit you, 
we think. Be of good cheer, “ the darkest cloud 
has a silver lining,” and we cannot think that 
everybody means to treat you badly. By your own 
account, your mother worked for you, when you 
could not work for yourself. 

Sybil. —We do not know whether there be any value 
for the silver foil; but we heard of a lady who 
had made use of it by having it melted into a jug. 
l\Iany people collect it, and when a large enough 
ball is obtained, use it for holding a door open. 


Muriel.— The word in English that begins with “A” 
andendswith “V.” There is no word “ in English ” 
in which the “ v” is not followed by an “ e.” The 
name of the sea called “of Azov” is not English. 
Probably she has made this mistake. Your writing 
IS iairly good and legible, but not pretty. 

A Reader of the “G.O.P.”-The first thing in 
beginning a Servants’ Registry is to get an office 
and furnish it, and the next is to make a con- 
you have not made one before beginning. 
Ihe best way to gain experience is to get a situ¬ 
ation in a registry office as an assistant, and learn 
the routine of the office work—how to receive and 
manage the applicants, both servants and employ¬ 
ers, and the amount of fees to be charged. Your 
writing is not very good, and your letter is of the 
vaguest. If you have a small shop alrcad3', you 
would find it easier to begin a registry. 

Louise.— There is an excellent Training School in 
Liverpool, Royal Institution, Colquitt Street, Hon. 
Sec. Miss Fanny L. Calder, 49, Canning .Street, 
where all domestic branches — including sewing, 
dressmaking, millinery, dairy and laundry work’ 
aiid cooking—may be learnt. This is near you. 
Ahere is also an excellent one in Edinburgh, 
3 , Athole Crescent, Hon. Sec. Miss Guthrie Wright. 
Boarders are received. You can write for pro¬ 
spectuses to both, as either would answer y-our 
purpose. The Leaton Colonial Training Home is 
at Wrockwardine, Wellington, Salop. Here girls 
are trained for all practical work, and the terms 
are moderate. 

L. M. O.—We regret to state that neither of the 
books possesses any commercial value. A good 
bookseller would purchase them onB'if the3'happen 
to be in a ver3' fine contemporary binding. 


OUR PUZZLE POEMS. 

FOREIGN AWARDS. 

A Puzzle-Solver. 

Prize Winners [Half-a-Guinea Each). 
Nellie M. Jenkinson, 336, Burnley Street, 
Richmond, Victoria, Australia. 

Rev. J. S. Phillips, 16, Rue Jeanne d’Arc, 
Lille, France. 

Very Highly Commended. 

A. L. Baverstock (Natal), Ethel L. Glen- 
denning (New Zealand), Baroness Karola 
Halm (Russia), Mrs. Hardy (Australia), ]Mrs. 
Haybittel (Cape Colony), Mrs. A. E. Jones 
(Hungaiy), Mrs. J. Mackenzie (Australia), 
Mrs. H. Vogel (Bombay). 

Highly Commended. 

Mrs. G. Barnard (Australia), Ethel Bevan 
(Ceylon), F. Fitz-Roy Dixon (Canada), :Miss 
Gamlen (France), Katherine J. Knop (Madras 
Pres.), M. R. Laurie (Barbados), Airs. S. F. 
Aloore (Australia), Peu-a-Peu (Ceylon), A. 
Riedel (Germany), Elsie AI. Wylie (South 
Australia), John L. Young (Canada). 


Prospectus Puzzle: Another Naught. 

Prize Winners {Half-a-Guinea Each). 
Elsie Binns, iii, AValnut Avenue, Trenton. 
N.J., U.S.A. 

Agnes L. Lewis, Chalet Bach, Chateau D’Oex, 
Switzerland. 

Very Highly Commended. 

Mrs. H. Andrews (Canada), Susan H. 
Greaves (Barbados). 

Highly Commended. 

Baroness Karola Halm (Russia), Elizabeth 
Lang (France), Alargarethe Scholtz (Berlin). 

Honourable Mentiott. 

Sadie Barrat (Canada), Hilda T. Batten 
(New Zealand), Ethel Bevan (Ceylon), Elsie 
V. Davies, Lillian Dobson (Australia), Louise 
Guibert (Alauritius), Anna Hood (France), 
Caroline Hunt (Tasmania), AI. R. Laurie 
(Barbado.s), Frances A. L. Alacharg (Natal), 
Jessie Alitchell (Canada), J. S. .Summers 
(Bombay), Annie G. Taylor (Australia). 
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OUR SUPPLEMENT STORY COMPETITIONS. 


UUR NEW SUPPLEMENT STORY. 

Eglanton Thorne, a writer well known to 
the readers of this mag^azine, is the author of 
our new Supplement Story, entitled, 

“ Only a Shopgirl.” 

It is a romantic story such as all will enjoy, 
as much so indeed as the "irl in the above 
picture is evidently doinjr. It will indeed be 
"ratifvin^ to the Editor if all his readers will 
read it for themselves, and w’ill write to tell 
him the outline of the story on one side of a 
sheet of foolscap paper, si^nin^ it, and addin" 
the full postal address, so that the three prizes 
{Qt. 2s., is., and los. 6d.) may be sent to 
the writers of the three best papers, and that 
Certificates mav be sent to those obtainiii" 
a sufficient number of marks for Honourable 
Mention. The last day for receiving the 
papers is April 20th, and in no case can the 
]:)a}-)ers be returned. 


RESULT OF LAST MONTH’S SUP¬ 
PLEMENT STORY COMPETITION. 

UP-TO-DATE MAIDENS. 

First Prize [£2 2s.). 

Ethel Cr. Goulden, Finsbury Park Road, N. 

Slcond Prize is.). 

Letitia E. May, Alton, Flants. 


Third Prize (ios. 6 d.). 

Miss K. Beales, Bloiicld, Norwich. 

Honourable IMention. 

Ethel W. Cleveland, Bedford; Violet C. 
Todd, Cornhill-on-Tweed; Lucy K. Chap¬ 
man, Weston-super-Mare ; Alice Tanner, 
Henbury, Bristol ; Lottie Comley, Bristol ; 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Princes Park, Liver¬ 
pool ; Annie Moscrop, Thorganby, York; 
Jessie E. Jackson, Beverley; Bessie Hine, 
S. Tottenham; J^faggie Bisset, Aberdeen; 
Rose E. Higgins, Gravesend; Mabel IMos- 
crop, vSaltburn-by-Sea; Eva Mary Alli'.ort, 
Barkston Gardens, S.W. ; May Shawyer, l?en- 
rith ; Gertrude Borrow, Goldhurst Terrace, 
N.W.; Sophie Gardner, Richmond ITill, 
S.W. ; Amy Entwistle, Crigglestone, Yorks; 
Mabel Gibson, Wandsworth Common ; IMay 
Maile, Provost Road, N.W. 


FIRST PRIZE ESSAY. 

Up-to-Date Maidens. 

IMakv Eraser, the heroine of this stor}’, anri her 
sister Ethel are living; in an unpretcntif)ns lodging 
situated near the Marble Arch. 'I'heir father having 
died a few )’ears before, this story opens, leaving his 
affairs in a ver}’ unsatisfactory state, Mary and Ethel 
found it necessary to add to the small allowance 
granted them bj' their mother, by work in black-aiffi- 
white for a literary friend. The)' had joined the Far 
AVest Club, an institution for women of all classes, 
when they first installed themselves in London. Ihis 
Club they found very useful to them in many ways. 
Now there had been an understanding between Mary 


Fraser and a certain John Thornton for some years, 
and although there was as yet no engagement, it was 
almost an established fact. John Thornton was a 
clever young barrister, and was fitted m eyep' way 
for Mary, but he objected strongly to the Club, haying 
somewhat old-fashioned ideas, and a misunderstanding 
sprang up between the two. Mary felt disinclined to 
give up her Club and its many benefits : and besides, 
there was really nothing to object to in its members, 
even if they did adopt masculine attire, or rather 
some of them, for they all did not do so, tliey were 
good at heart. And so Alary and John drifted apart. 
It was at the Club that Alary met Irene Thorpe a 
girl from New Zealand, who was living with her 
brother in Oxford Street. A great Iriendship sprang 
up between Alary and Irene, and whcni Irene s brother 
had to return to Auckland suddenly, in response to 
an urgent call from his father, it was arranged that 
Alary should remain with her as companion win e she 
stayed in England. This plan was very agreeable to 
Alans who did not care much for the sketching in 
hiack-and-white, and was not so clever at it as 

^ One day Irene went to see Annie Simpson, one of 
the poorer members of the Club, who was ill, and 
when she arrived at her mean abode, she lo””" 
poor girl starving. This completely sobered Irene, 
who was inclined to be flippant at times, and she did 
so much for the poor girl, paying for her rent and 
food, that she soon got well again. A\ hen Irene 
returned to Auckland, she took Annie with her as 
maid, and Alary, who had had a little money lelt her 
by Aliss Mortimer, one of the older members of the 
Club, and with whom she was a great favountc, deter¬ 
mined to join a Sister’s Staff in the East End, where 
there was a great strike going on, and these Sisters 
Mere able to greatly relieve the sufferings of the 
starving population. It was here that John Ihornton 
found her again, and the misunderstamhng being 
cleared up, they were married after Mary had 
remained about nine months longer in the Sisterhood 
ill the East End. 

Ethel Gertrude Goulden. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

A LADY came out of a little house set in the 
corner of a quiet street on the northern edge of 
Bloomsbury. The house she left was tiny and 
odd-shaped, and seemed to have been built as an 
afterthought on a remnant of ground spared from 
the erection of its high, solemn, symmetrical 
neighbours, which towered two storeys above it. 
Among the dark dingy brick houses its front alone 
was painted, and it was also rounded in form, 
probably to give a little more space to its small 
rooms. It had a verandah too, whose top made 
a sort of balcony for the upper windows, and the 
whole was decorated by bright hardy creepers. 

As the lady left the house, she proceeded to 
cross the road. About midway she paused, and 
looking back, she smiled and nodded to somebody 
not very distinctly visible. Then something mov¬ 
ing at the French window opening on the verandah 
caught her eye. This was a maid-servant with 
a little child, and the lady, nodding with greater 
energy and kissing her hand, hurried on her way. 

She had a. light, swift step, and a bright mobile 
face.^ But it bore a strain of repressed, intense 
emotion scarcely to be understood in a pretty 
young woman with a houseful of living treasures. 

On and on she went, threading her way across 
squares and along streets, looking neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, her thoughts evidently 
turned within herself. At last she emerged at the 
south-western side of Bloomsbury, into a street 
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chiefly taken up by shops and hotels. 
She slackened her pace a little, as one 
may if one wishes to prolong a pleasant 
hope which may not be crowned by 
realisation. 

She paused opposite a shop window, 
wherein, backed by a half-curtain of 
heavy green serge, stood three low 
easels. Two bore sketches, one of an 
opal dawn over a mass of low red roofs ; 
the other of a lurid sunset above a forest 
of spires and masts rising from a 
purplish mist. But the centre easel was 
empty. 

She gave a slight exclamation, and 
hastily entered the shop. She was not 
long inside. When she came out, she 
had her purse in her hands. Though 
she had a smile on her lips, the emotion 
in her face was but more vivid, as 
if fuel had been added to the inner 
flame. 

She did not retrace her steps to the 
little corner house with the creeper- 
draped verandah. She went on west¬ 
ward, through the quiet streets at the 
back of Oxford Street until she reached 
a long, decorous thoroughfare many of 
whose doors were adorned with brass 
plates bearing the names of well-known 
doctors. Ag-ain she slackened her pace 
and looked at her watch. 

Very slowly did she walk past one 
great house, with heavy stained glass 
in the dining-room windows, and an 
elaborate gorgon’s head for the brass 
knocker. As she drew near the broad 
white steps, the door, which bore the 
name of Dr. Thomas Ivery, opened, and 
a woman came out, hastily drawing a 
veil over tear-stained features. With 
a sudden movement, our pedestrian 
stepped forward and arrested the staid 
man-servant in the very act of closing 
the door. 

“ Can I see Dr. Ivery? ” she asked. 

‘‘ Well, ma’am ” —the well-trained 
servant hesitated—' ‘ his consulting hours 
are just over. Have you an appoint¬ 
ment with him ? ” 

“No,” she frankly admitted. “But 
J think he may see me. Will you ask 
him, please ?—say that Mrs. Challoner 
of Pelham Street will be so grateful if 
he can spare her a few minutes.” 

“ I will ask him, ma’am,” answered 
the man of the imperturbable face. 
“ Will you wait here for his answer ? ” 
And he showed her into the front room 
with the stained glass windows, of whose 
glories in the deepening gloom of the 
autumn afternoon little was visible save 
one waving streak of crimson like a 
stream of blood. 

To her tense mood, the room seemed 
heavy with the atmosphere of doom. 
She wondered whether the apartment 
had any other uses, whether a happy 
family ever gathered about the great 
hearth, or a merry party ever sat around 
the long dining-table. There were big 
pictures on the walls, though all she 
could see of them was spaces of dark¬ 
ness and mystery enclosed by heavy 
gilt frames. A bust stood ghostly in 
the furthest corner. 

She had not to wait long. The man¬ 
servant threw open the door. 

“ Dr. Ivery will see Mrs. Challoner,” 
he announced, as if she were one of a 


waiting group. “ Will you walk this 
way, madam.” 

She followed him along a gloomy 
passage. He ushered her into a room, 
cheerful and homelike compared with 
that she had left. This got the last of 
the day’s brightness through a big west 
window overlooking some open space ; 
it was lined with books ; a great blue 
jar filled with red flowers stood in one 
corner; one or two homely crayon por¬ 
traits and weak little water-colours hung 
immediately behind the doctor, as he 
sat in front of his desk. 

“Mrs. Challoner?” he said, half- 
interrogatively. Pie had never seen her 
in walking dress before. There was a 
suggestion of anxiety in his tone. 

“ Yes, Mrs. Challoner, Pelham 
Street,” she humbly explained. “Will 
you forgive me, sir, and tell me if I am 
doing wrong. I so want to speak to you 
about my husband.” 

“Ah, your husband,” echoed the 
doctor. “Yes, yes—nothing wrong 
anew, I hope.” 

“Oh, no,” she answered. “All is 

going on well, so well that I know-” 

she paused. “ I want to consult you 
privately. Dr. Ivery. I could get no 
opportunity while Charlie was so very 
ill, and since he has been better only 
the young doctor has come, so I thought 
if I might visit you here—if you will 
forgive me?” 

“ Certainly, Mrs. Challoner, certainly. 
A private conversation with a patient’s 
nearest friend is often as much a 
physician’s duty as writing a prescrip¬ 
tion. Tell me just what is on your mind 
about your husband.” 

Dr. Ivery was a tall spare man with a 
silvered head very high and full at the 
top. His composed face softened as he 
met the eager searching eyes of the 
young wife. This was a woman who 
must have the truth. He thanked God 
inwardly that though the truth for her 
must be hard enough, yet it was not the 
hardest! 

“It is the future, sir,” she said, 
schooling her voice to absolute calm¬ 
ness. “Charlie is already talking of 
returning to the office.” 

“The season of the year is against 
him,” remarked the physician, guar¬ 
dedly. 

“ But, apart from anything just now, 
sir,” she pleaded, “what do you think 
of Charlie’s possibilities in the long 
run ? ” 

She said the only words she could 
bear to say. It w’ould have killed her 
to ask, “ Has Charlie any chance of life ? 
Must Charlie die ? ” 

The doctor paused. This was not 
because he had to extinguish hope, but 
because he feared to fan it too much. 

“My dear lady,” he said, “I am 
sure I need not tell you that such 
symptoms as his are always serious and 
always mean that grave mischief has 
been done. At the same time, apart from 
these lung troubles, his general health is 
unusually good. The mischief seems 
so local, that if he could get the right 
climatic conditions, I would incline to 
believe that he may live as long and as 
happily and usefully as most of us.” 

Mrs. Challoner’s face brightened. 


“And are such climatic conditions to 
be found anywhere in Great Britain?” 
she asked wistfully. 

“I fear not,” said the doctor. “I 
was thinking of some of the colonies in 
the Southern Hemisphere.” 

“I thought so,” she answered with 
patient sadness. She and Charlie had 
talked over these matters before. Even 
before his recent illness, her husband 
had said that if he had known his own 
constitution earlier, he would not have 
adopted such a profession as a solicitor’s, 
with all the limitations which would 
involve a new professional training in 
any change of sphere. 

“Would there be any good for Charlie 
in a long, long sea voyage ? ” she asked 
in the tone of one pleading for a dear 
life. 

The doctor brightened. 

“The very greatest good,” he said. 
“This is just one of the cases where a 
sea voyage often gives a new lease of 
life. But we scarcely like to suggest it 
to a young professional man—a young 
married man. We find that an absolute 
rearrangement of life is often more 
feasible.” 

“A sea voyage could be managed. 
Dr. Ivery ! ” cried Mrs. Challoner. “ If 
there is hope in it, it can be done—it 
shall be done ! ” 

“To be of real service, it must be very 
long,” warned the physician. 

“It shall be the very longest that is 
to be had,” she said. She had risen 
from her seat. “I will talk over all 
details with my husband,” she added. 
“And when you come, sir, you will 
support my arguments.” 

“Certainly,” he said, “and most 
heartily too, now I am entitled to do so. 
We must remember that we may have 
disappointment,” he added;gazing down 
at her eager face. “ But I can assure you 
we shall have good grounds to hope.” 

“ I must not detain you longer,” she 
said. “ How blessed you are to be able 
to make others as happy as you have 
made me.” 

“ I have often to make them sad,” he 
answered, shaking his head, “ at least, 
so far as we poor humans know what is 
gladness and what is sadness. And 
Mr. Challoner is really doing well ? 
My assistant always gives favourable 
reports. And your boy ? A bonnie boy ! 
Why, who is looking after him while 
you are so much absorbed in your 
husband ? ” 

“ Oh, he can be with us now since 
Charlie has been getting stronger!” 
she answered. “And I can always 
trust him with Pollie. I don’t know 
what I should do without her. She has 
been with us ever since we married. I 
have been so much more fortunate than 
most of my friends.” 

“ Pollie has been more fortunate than 
some of your friends’ Pollies probably,” 
laughed the doctor. “ I shouldn’t w'onder 
but you spoil her.” 

“’No, I don’t! ” declared Mrs. Chal¬ 
loner, with a good housewife’s indigna¬ 
tion. “ But I knew when I had a good 
servant, and I kept my place open for 
her for six months during her mother’s 
last illness, and when her invalid sister 
was attending the Free Hospital, I had 
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her to stay with Pollie. That is how we 
came to hear about you, Dr. Ivery. So 
I am sure we have been trebly repaid. 
These poor people live in a little damp 
cottage in Essex—I don’t wonder the 
family are sickly. Pollie herself has 
grown into a different girl since she has 
lived in Pelham Street.” 

She spoke quite volubly. The doctor 
understood the nervous tension thus 
suddenly relaxed. She scarcely knew 
what she was saying. Then she re¬ 
collected herself, smiled—the smile 
mounting to her eyes—for the first time 
for many weeks, and modestly took her 
leave. 

The doctor himself escorted her to his 
door, the watchful attendant saying to 
himself, “ There ain’t a many ladies, be 
they whom they may, for whom the 
master does that.” 

The physician returned to his study, 
thoughtful. He said to himself, “ I 
wonder how they are to manage this ? 
Challoner has said enough to me to 
show how necessary he felt a speedy 
return to business to be! I suppose 
she is going to work some sort of little 
human miracle. How she lighted up ! 
I wish I could find such a miracle to be 
worked by some of my lady patients, if 
it would waken them up thus. But 1 
suppose each of us must find his or her 
own miracles. They cost too much for 
any of us to be able to get them for each 
other.” 

Airs. Challoner turned eastward with 
flying feet. Her one thought now W'as, 
that at any cost this thing must be done. 
She felt herself like a frail little ship 
which has but to get the wind behind it 
to speedily reach its desired haven. 
Only she had got to steer it! If it were 
wrecked, the fault w^ould lie with her, 
and with her only. It is something to 
have ever gone through such an hour 
of glorious life. Henceforth, come what 
may, we know the secret of the faith 
which “can remove mountains.” We 
know too that the great will of the 
universe is with all things good and 
glad and hopeful, though we may fail 
to set our little vessels where they can 
catch its current, or though they may 
come to disaster on other vessels already 
foundered. 

Still, she had another visit to make 
ere she went back to the little house with 
the verandah. 

This time she paused at a great house 
in one of the more important Bloomsbury 
squares. On its portal it bore the sign 
of “St. George’s Institute of Arts and 
Languages.” 

She was admitted with smiles, for of 
old she had been familiar there. She 
stayed inside fully half an hour. When 
she came out her face was not less glad, 
but it was grave and set, as that of a 
sailor whose hand is already on the 
wheel. 

She had one more interruption of her 
homeward journey. She was not far 
from Pelham Street, when she was 
suddenly greeted by a short, plump lady 
richly dressed. 

“ Why, Lucy, you are so absorbed that 
I believe you would have passed me, your 
very own sister! ” cried the stranger. 

They shook hands heartily. 


“ Have you been calling at our place ? ” 
asked Airs. Challoner. “Didn’t Pollie 
invite you to await my return ? She 
knew I would not be much later than 
this.” 

“ Oh, yes, she asked me to wait. 
‘ Her mistress would not like to miss 
Airs. Brand,’ ” said the lady, evidently 
mimicking Pollie’s tone. “ She was 
civil enough. I did sit down for a few 
minutes; but, as it was plain there was 
some cast-iron rule against my getting 
upstairs to see Charlie-” 

Airs. Challoner interrupted. “I had 
told her no visitors were to be admitted 
during my absence,” she said, “and 
she knows that when I am at home I 
allow nobody to go upstairs, not even 
Charlie’s great chum, Wilfrid Somerset, 
^yithout my going too. Charlie is so 
lively and energetic that unless I am 
there to intervene and put on the brake, 
he would take to delivering orations, 
and then in a moment all that he has 
regained might be lost.” 

“Well, I thought you might have 
made an exception of me,” remarked 
Airs. Brand. “You might have credited 
me with some sense, seeing that I am 
your own sister—your only relative in 
London ; it seemed hard to find myself 
shut out by a servant.” 

“ I could not know you would call, 
Florence,” said Airs. Challoner very 
gently. She might have added, “ since 
you have not called for more than a 
week,” but she refrained, partly because 
she did not wish to reproach, and partly 
because she was by no means sure that 
under any circumstances would she have 
made an exception of Florence Brand. 

“ It does not matter,” Airs. Brand 
answered. “ I don’t suppose either of us 
lost much. But if Charlie is so weak and 
so unfit to take care of himself, it’s a 
bad outlook for you, poor dear, and you 
are worn to a thread paper already.” 

“ Won’t you turn back with me, and 
have a cup of tea with us ? ” invited the 
younger lady. 

“ No, thanks,” said Airs. Brand. 

“ Air. Brand does not like me to be out 
alone after dark, and already it will be 
dark before I get home. No, never 
mind ; I’ve heard how Charlie is and 
I’ve seen you and the boy, and, by the 
way, Lucy, through having been left so 
much with Pollie, I do believe little 
Hugh is catching her horrid Essex 

accent.” 

“ Well, then he must let it go again I ” 
retorted Mrs. Challoner with some spirit. 

More than once she had silenced a 
reflection that ^her sister, with her well 
appointed nursery and her lady 

“ mother’s help,” with no duty be3^ond 
attendance on the two little Brands, 
both older than Hugh, might have 

invited a visit from her nephew while 
his father lay at death’s door, and his 
mother and her solitary servant wrestled 
with sick nursing and housewifery. 

She had said to herself that Florence 
had not reflected on the struggle it was, 
and would have been quite ready to 
give help if she had been asked for it. 
But that could not be, though Lucy had 
conquered her insurgent independence 
sufficiently to give one or two broad 
hints, which had fallen dead. Yet it did 


seem hard that Florence, so slow to 
consider, should be so quick to criticise ! 

“Well, as things are going on so 
nicely, I suppose we shall see you at 
our place soon,” said Airs. Brand. “I 
should think you ought to take Charlie 
for some drives before the weather gets 
cold. It would be a good thing for him 
to have a real change. It might have 
saved much, if only he had taken one in 
time. Jem and I are thinking of run¬ 
ning down to Brighton next Saturday. 
Jem can stay till Tuesday morning, and 
maybe I’ll persuade him to leave me 
there for a day or two longer. It’s such 
a rest to get away from one’s house¬ 
keeping and one’s children and one’s 
callers I I can assure you I’m a very 
busy woman, Lucy,” she laughed, 
“though I see by your face that you 
don’t believe it. I might well envy you 
your nice homely little house, with only 
Pollie to control. Why, our table 
decorations alone are a perpetual worry, 
and the cook’s temper is awful. Ta-ta ! 
Don’t bring Charlie to see us till I am 
sure to be back at home.” 

They parted and Lucy Challoner went 
on. The little interview had not done 
her good. She began to feel that she 
^yas very tired—tired in body now, and 
tired in soul, with the sense of a steep 
duty stretching before her. 

But when she turned the corner of 
Pelham Street, and saw the cheery light 
streaming from the windows both within 
and above the verandah, her feet felt 
lighter. Ten minutes later, presiding 
over the little tea-table drawn up- beside 
her husband’s couch, Lucy Challoner 
was again her dauntless self, prepared 
to extract its uttermost from every 
pleasant possibility. 

She brought out her purse with a 
dramatic air of mystery. 

“Do you see this little article, 
Charlie,” she said. “ Look at it I ” 

“ Why, it’s the old purse I gave you 
during our honeymoon,” he answered 
in his invalid’s whisper. “ Poor little 
girl, if I had been able to put more in 
it, it would have been worn out by this 
time I ” 

“ Oh, never mind that nonsense,” said 
she. “This purse held five shillings 
when I went out this afternoon. What 
do you think it holds now ? ” 

“ Not more than four-and-sixpence I 
hope,” he replied, “for you have been 
out so long, that I trust you have treated 
yourself at least to a sixpenny bus 
fare.” 

“Sir, do not trifle,” she said de¬ 
murely. “ Guess again. I brought home 
more, not less. You give it up ? Well, 
this purse now contains three pounds 
eight shillings. I did not spend a 
penny, and Messrs. Mapp have sold my 
little sketch of the old Surrey mill and 
have handed me three guineas for it.” 

“ And a very good bargain somebody 
got,” remarked Charlie, who was 
straightway called “an ungrateful 
rnan.” “ I should like to keep all your 
pictures to myself,” he said. 

“ That is selfish,” she answered, with 
quaint affectation of dogmatism. “ Don’t 
you know that the true purpose of a 
work of art is to be seen and not merely 
possessed ? ” 
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Charlie laughed. “I would not 
grudge it to a gallery,” he said. ‘‘ But 
if some fellow has got to possess it, I’d 
rather 1 was that fellow.” 

“ But that wasn’t in our bond,” per¬ 
sisted his wife. ** Don’t you remember 
that when I gave up teaching to marry 
you, sir, I bargained that I might sell 
any sketch I did, provided that I never 
sketched when 1 ought to be doing my 
duty to you ? ” 

“ Nevertheless you forgot to put in a 
clause that I was not to buy them,” 
laughed Charlie. “ I suppose my money 
is as good as any other body’s—always 
provided I have any,” he added, with a 
little sigh. 

“ You are so mercenary ! ” cried Lucy. 
” Do you think I cared only for the 
money—though I did want to be able 
to give you real presents, sometimes. 
No, sir ! Let me tell you I care also 
for my art. I wanted it to gain criticism 
—I desired it to pass tests.” 

“A gentle hint that my art opinions 
are not worth much!” said Charlie 
archly. 

“A gentle hint that you have such 
foolish opinions about a certain woman, 
that, provided five pound notes were 
in plenty, you would give her one for 
an outlined cube set on four sticks, and 
inscribed with the legend ‘ This is a 
pig! ’ ” said Lucy. 

“ But now, Charlie,” she went on, with 
a sudden change of tone from the 
assumed merriment in which they had 
both innocently disguised the anxieties 
lying in both breasts, “ I have got a 
piece of new'S for jmu—very important, 
good news. You are to go for a long 
sea voyage. It is all arranged. Dr. 
Iver}' says so.” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“ But it is impossible, Luc}^” said the 
young husband gravely. ‘'And that 
being so, it is well for us to remember 
that, could I get it, it might do me no 
real good.” 

“But you can get it,” Lucy cried, 
almost passionately. “ Of what good are 
our savings, small as they are, if they 
are not to help you to—to recover 
health,” she said with a gasp. 

“Lucy, my dear,” said Charles 
Challoner, putting his arm about her 
and drawing her close to him, “ could 
it do me good to go away, knowing 
that every day of the holiday brought 
want nearer to you and the boy and 


myself? Would not all the good I might 
gain be undone if I had to return home 
and begin life again under the hardest 
and worst conditions, struggling for 
each day’s bread, dreading lest another 
attack might leave you not only a 
widow, Lucy, but penniless, perhaps in 
debt ? ” 

“Ah, I own all that, Charlie,” she 
admitted, gently withdrawing herself 
from his clasp that she might gaze 
straight into his eyes, “ but I have 
thought it all out, and planned every¬ 
thing, so that this shall not be. You 
must arrange for a year’s leave of 
absence from your office; 1 think the 
firm will give you that—you leaving 
your salary to be paid to whoso shall 
temporarily undertake your work.” 

“ And am I to lose the little business 
1 am gathering up for myself—my three 
or four private clients ? ” he asked 
piteously, as if he felt himself a.lready 
yielding to the sweet dominance of her 
will. 

“ Transfer them to your loat-m te 7 ie 7 is, 
too,” she said, “or even lose them; 
something may have to be sacrificed. 
Then from our little hoard take what 
will suffice for a thoroughly long sea- 
voyage—there must be no doing it in a 
half-and-half way. And leave the rest 
in the bank.” 

“ The rest in the bank I ” echoed poor 
Charlie. “There won’t be much to 
leave after paying for a long journey for 
you and me and the boy. And it will 
cost something to keep the house going 
while we are awa3% or we should lose 
dreadfully if we tried to sell leasehold 
and furniture at a pinch.” 

“Dearest old boy!” said his wife, 
laying her cheek upon his. “ Why will 
he interrupt ? and why will he give 
himself needless worries ? I am to sta}" 
at home with the boy and to keep the 
house going. Did he think I was to 
be dragged all over the world—I and 
our poor little pet ? ” (She could speak 
so, never flinching, while shocks of pain 
shook her heart at the thought that no 
such journey was possible, but onl}^ this 
awful loneliness of which she would not 
dare to begin to think until Charlie 
should be fairly gone, and it was too late 
to call him back !) “ And I’ll whisper it 
to 3mu, Charlie, that just as I added 
three guineas to my five shillings this 
afternoon, so I trust when 3mu come 
back 3’-ou will find something—not much 


ma3ffie, and yet something—added to 
the nest egg 3mu will leave in the bank. 
For, Charlie, at the St. George’s Institute, 
they are prepared to forgive me for 
deserting them for 3mu, and they will 
take me on again as a teacher, and Mr. 
Mapp sa3^s he thinks m3" sketches will 
sell very well, and he advises me to tiy 
for a little book-illustrating.” 

“And what will become of Hugh, 
while 3mu are at the Institute ? ” asked 
Charlie. 

“I have thought it all out,” she 
answered. “He shall go to that nice 
kindergarten near the church. Its hours 
are the same as at the Institute. I 
shall take him when I go, and call for 
him on my return.” 

“ I did not marry 3"ou for all 
this, Lucy,” observed Charlie, looking 
earnestly at her. 

She knew what he meant. But she 
lightly turned aside the pathos of his 
words. 

“ I don’t believe 3mu thought I had 
it in me,” she said. “ There isn’t very 
much in me, perhaps—just enough to 
hold out for a little while till my husband 
comes back, robust and strong.” 

“You must have been thinking over 
this for some time, Lucy ? ” he remarked. 

“For a few days,” she answered. 
“ And to know m3"self laying little plans 
and setting little traps, with 3"ou so inno¬ 
cent of them, has made me feel quite 
guilty of keeping a secret.” 

“ Poor little girl I ” said Charlie, “ and 
I too had my secret. At least your 
secret has turned something into a 
secret, by investing a trifle, which I did 
not mention to 3"ou, with a significance 
it did not have before. If you had not 
told your secret, you would never have 
heard mine ! ” 

They paused in their talk, for Pollie 
came into the room to remove the tea- 
things. 

“ Did 3"ou tell her an3"thing of 3mur 
plans?” asked Charlie, motioning his 
head towards the door as the maid 
closed it behind her. 

“ Certainly not,” Lucy answered. 
“Is it likely I would tell her of my 
schemes before 3"ou heard them ? Mdiat 
makes 3mu ask such a question ? ” 

“ Because she looks so solemn and 
constrained,” he answered, “ as people 
do w'hen they know something important 
is in the air.” 

(To he COfitifined.) 


More Information Wanted. 

Possible Boarder: “Now, I have enjf)3'ed 
my dinner very much, and if it was a fair 
sample of your meals I should like to come 
to terms.” 

Landlady : “ First of all may I ask if it was 
a fixir sample of your appetite ? ” 

Painting for Po.steritv. —“What a 
folly,” said Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 011 one 
occasion, “ to talk of only painting for 
posterity. Posterity is only one more drop in 
the ocean of time. Indeed, I never pass the 
chalk-artist working upon the pavement, but 
I think, ‘ Ah, brother, my pictures can last 
but a day longer than yours.’ ” 


VARIETIES. 

Classical Music. 

“ Mamma, what is classical music ? ” 

“ Oh, don’t you know ? It is the kind 3'ou 
have to like, whether you like it or not.” 

An Oriental Proverb. 

“ Good striving 
Brings thriving. 

Better a dog that works 
Than a lion that shirks.” 

A Source of Weakness. —A frequent 
source of weakness lies in the notion that 
what we do at the moment does not matter 
much, because we shall be able to alter and 
mend and patch it as we like by-and-by. 


melancholy Words. 

The words “ no more,” it was once remarked 
by Madame de Stael, both in sound and sense 
are more expressive of melancholy meaning 
than an3" others in the English language. 

If not before these, at least second in the 
scale may be placed the single word “ alone,” 
and next to this “never.” 

Two Halves make a Whole. 
Mother: “ Bobbie, how many sisters has 
your new schoolfellow ? ” 

Bobbie : “ He has one, mamma. He tried 
to make me believe he had two half-sisters, 
but he doesn’t know that I’m studying 
fractions.” 
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A RAISED FLOWER-BED. 


Hanginq Plati^ 



Turf 
to retain 
soil — 


One of the ancient trees upon my lawn 
having fallen into a dying condition, I was 
reluctantly compelled to give an order for 
its removal. 

I was sorry to part with an old favourite, 
and also I was a little puzzled as to how tlie 
great bare place left by its wide-spreading 
branches was to be filled up. At last an 
insj^iration came, “AVe will have a raised bed 
of fiovvers and shrubs ! ” 

It was a recollection of my youth, for I 
could recall rustic beds, tier ujDon tier, in a 
certain garden in which I had played when a 
child. 

I sketched for my proposed bed a plan 
which was skilfully carried out, and all through 
the summer it has been so ornamental, and so 
much admired that I have had it photo¬ 
graphed, and will now endeavour to describe 
how it was made, so that, if desired, it can be 


imitated, or at any rate the idea 
can be adapted, with such varia¬ 
tion of size and shape as may be 
thought desirable. 

Fig. I gives a section view of 
details. Fig. 2 shows the bed 
finished, and ready to receive the 
plants. 

A tree stem about four feet 
inches in length was firmly 
sunken about 
eighteen inches in 
the ground ; up¬ 
on it was placed 
half of a butter 
tub, obtained 
from the grocer. 
'When this was 
nailed to the tree- 
stem, the outside 
of the tub was 
covered with pieces of bark and small rustic 
branches, which concealed its plebeian origin. 

A young larch tree was cut into lengths of 
three feet six inches, and these were pointed 
at one end and driven firmly about eighteen 
inches into the soil. 

The bark being left on these logs gives 
them a rustic 
effect, but of 
course aii}’ wood 
can be used and 
some bits of bark 
nailed on will an¬ 
swer almost as 
well. Inside the . 
ring of logs good 
soil should be 
filled in,, and strips 
of turf inserted 
in the joinings of 


the logs to prevent the earth from falling 
through. 

Flalf logs, with the bark on, should be 
placed round the outer edge of the bed in 
order to keep the soil in its place, the earth 
being filled in to form a sloping border for low 
growing plants and shrubs. 

In the centre tub the photograph shows the 
rice paper plant {Aralia Sieholdii), which is 
hardy and handsome at all seasons of the 
year. 

The pretty Ivy-leaved Toad-flax and Creep¬ 
ing Jenny droop over the edges of the rustic 
work, and the other plants, of which I sub¬ 
join a list, are as varied as possible in form 
and colour. 

Golden Privet and Juniper, the silvery lea vc.s 
of the variegated periwinkle and veronica, 
the silver carex, and the flowers that supply 
other colours make the bed an extremely 
pretty feature in our garden throughout the 
year, all the plants I have 
mentioned being perfectly 
hardy. 

One advantage of such 
an arrangement in small 
gardens is, that it affords 
the opportunity of growing 
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a lar^e variety of plants in a Gomparatively 
small space of ground. Another advantage is 
that the gardening work can be done without 
much stoojDing. 

Although my ^ower-bed had to pass 
through the test of an exceptionally dry 
summer, not a single plant died; on the 
contrary all grew luxuriantly and gave me the 


pleasant feeling that they were vigorous and 
enjoying the warm sunshine which brought 
out the rich tints of their leaves and flowers. 

List of Plants in Raised Flower- 
Bed. 

Ahelia Rupestris, and Rice Paper Plant, 
Hypericum Calycinum, various Ivies, Golden 


Privet, Variegated Periwinkle, Fuchsia 
Flegans, Dwarf Retinospora, Thiijopsis 
Dolab/ ata, Cedronella Cana, Golden Juniper, 
Cotoneaster Buxifolia, Banibusa Fortunii- 
Variegata, Silver Carex, Yucca Filimentosa, 
Crucianella Stylosa, Linum Pereime, Ivy¬ 
leaved Toad-flax, Creeping Jenny. 

Eliza Brightwen. 


ABOUT PEGGY SAVILLE. 

By JESSIE ]\IANSERGH (Mrs. G. de Elorne Vaizey), Author of “Sisters Three,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 



FEW days 
later Peggy was 
driven home to 
the vicarage, and 
stood the drive 
so well that she was 
able to walk down¬ 
stairs at tea-time and 
sit at the table with 
only a cushion at her 
back to mark her out 
as an invalid just re¬ 
covering from a serious 
illness. There was a 
special reason why she 
wished to look well this 
afternoon, for Arthur was expected by 
the six o'clock train ; and the candidate 
who had come out first in his examina¬ 
tion lists must not have his reception 
chilled by anxiety or disappointment. 

Peggy was attired in her pink dress, 
and sat roasting before the fire so 
as to get some colour into her cheeks. 
If her face were only the size of the 
palm of a hand, she was determined 
that it should at least be rosy ; and if 
she looked very bright, and smiled all 
the time, perhaps Arthur would not 
notice how.thin she had become. 

When half-past six struck, ever3^one 
crowded into the school-room, and 
presently a cab drove up to the door, and 
a modest rap sounded on the knocker. 

“That’s not Arthur!” cried Mrs. 
Asplin confidently. “ Pie knocks straight 
on without stopping, peals the bell at 
the same time, and shouts Christmas 
carols through the letter-box I He has 
sent on his luggage, I expect, and 
is going to pounce in upon us later on.” 

“ Ah, no, that’s not Arthur I ” assented 
Peggy; but Mr. Asplin turned his head 
quickly towards the door, as if his ear 
had caught a familiar note, hesitated 
for a moment, and then walked quickly 
into the hall. 

“ My dear boy I ” the listeners heard 
him cry, and then another voice spoke 
in reply—Arthur’s voice—saying, “How 
do you do, sir?” in such flat, subdued 
tones as filled them with amazement. 


Mrs. Asplin and Peggy turned towards 
each other with distended eyes. If 
Arthur had suddenly slid down the 
chimney and crawled out on the hearth 
before them, turned a somersault in at 
the window, or crawled from beneath 
the table, it would have caused no 
astonishment whatever ; but that he 
should knock at the door, walk quietly 
into the hall, and wait to hang up his hat 
like any other ordinary mortal—this was 
indeed an unprecedented and extra¬ 
ordinary proceeding ! The same ex¬ 
planation darted into both minds. Plis 
sister’s illness I He was afraid of 
startling an invalid, and was curbing 
his overflowing spirits in consideration 
for her weakness. 

Peggy rose from her chair, and stood 
waiting, with sparkling eyes and burning 
cheeks. He should see in one glance 
that she was better—almost well—that 
there was no need of anxiety on her 
behalf. And then the tall, handsome 
figure appeared in the doorway, and 
Arthur’s voice cried— 

” Peggikens I Up and dressed ! This 
is better than I hoped. How are you, 
dear little Peg ? ” 

There was something wrong with the 
voice, something lacking in the smile ; 
but his sister was too excited to notice 
it. She stretched out her arms towards 
him, and raised her weak, quavering, 
little voice in a song of triumph. 

“See—ee the conquering he—he—he 
—he—hero com—urns I 

Sow—ow—ow—ow—ownd the trumpet, 
play—a—a—a-’ ’ 

“ Don’t, Peg! ” cried Arthur sharply. 
“Don’t, dear!” He was standing by 
her side by this time, and suddenly he 
wrapped his arms round her and laid 
his curly head on hers. “I’m plucked. 
Peg! ” he cried, and his voice was full 
of tears. “Oh, Peg, I’m plucked! 
It’s all over; I can never be a soldier. 
I’m plucked—plucked—plucked ! ” 

“Arthur dear! Arthur darling!” 
cried Peggy loudly. She clasped her 
arms round his neck, and glared over 
his shoulder, like a tigress whose young 
has been threatened with danger. “ You 
plucked ! My brother plucked I Ho ! 
ho! ho!” She gave a shrill peal of 
laughter. “It’s impossible ! You were 
first of all, the very first. You always 
are first. Who was wicked enough, 
and cruel enough, and false enough to 
say that Arthur Saville was plucked in 
an examination ? ” 

“Arthur, my boy, what is it? What 


does it mean ? You told us you were 
first. How can you possibly be 
plucked?” 

“ My—my eyes ! ” said Arthur faintly. 
He raised his head from Peggy’s shoulder 
and looked round with a haggard smile. 
“The medical exam. They would not 
pass me. I was rather blind when I 
was here before, but I thought it was 
with reading too much. I never sus¬ 
pected there was anything really wrong 
—never for a moment! ” 

“Your eyes!” The Vicar pressed 
his hand to his forehead, as if unable to 
grasp this sudden shattering of his 
hopes. “ But—but I don’t understand ! 
Your eyes never gave you any trouble 
when you were here. You were not 
short-sighted. One knew, of course, 
that good sight was necessary; but 
there seemed no weakness in that 
direction. I can’t imagine any cause 
that can have brought it on.” 

“lean!” said Arthur drearily. “I 
got a bad knock at lacrosse a year 
ago. I didn’t tell you about it, for it 
wasn’t worth while ; but my eyes were 
bad for some time after that. I thought 
they were all right again ; but I had to 
read a lot of things across a room, and 
made a poor show of it. Then the 
doctor took me to a window and pointed 
to an omnibus that was passing. 

“‘What’s the name on that ’bus?’ 
he said. ‘ What is the colour of that 
woman’s hat? How many horses are 
there ? ’ 

“I guessed. I couldn’t see. I made 
a shot at it, and it was a wrong shot. 
He was a kind old chap. I think he 
was sorry for me. I—I came out into 
the street, and walked about. It was 
very cold. I tried to write to you, but I 
couldn’t do it—I couldn’t put it down in 
black and white. No V.C. now, little 
Peg! That’s all over. You will have 
a civilian for your brother, after all! ” 

He bent down to kiss the girl’s cheeks 
as he spoke, and she threw her arms 
round his neck and kissed him passion¬ 
ately upon his closed eyelids. 

“ Dear eyes ! ” she cried impetuously. 
“ Oh, dear eyes ! They are the dearest 
eyes in all the world, wOiatever anyone 
says about them. It doesn’t matter what 
you are—you are my Arthur, the best 
and cleverest brother in all the world. 
Nobody is like you ! ” 

“You have a fine career before you 
still, my boy ! You will always fight, I 
hope, and conquer enemies even more 
powerful than armed men ! ” cried 
Mrs. Asplin, trembling. “There are 





more ways than one of being a soldier, 
Arthur ! ” 

“ 1 know it, mater,” said the young 
man softly. He straightened his back 
and stood in silence, his head thrown 
back, his eyes shining with emotion, as 
fine a specimen of a young English 
gentleman as one could wish to meet. 
“1 know it,” he repeated, and Mrs. 
Asplin turned aside to hide her tears. 
“Oh, my pretty boy!” she was saying 
to herself. “ Oh, ray pretty boy! And 
I’ll never see him in his red coat, riding 
his horse like a prince among them all! 
I’ll never see the medals on his breast! 
Oh, my poor lad that has the fighting 
blood in his veins! It’s like tearing 
the heart out of him to turn Arthur 
Saville into anything but a soldier. And 
the poor father—what will he say at 
all when he hears this terrible news?” 
She dared not trust herself to speak 
again, the others were too much stunned 
and distressed to make any attempt at 
consolation, and it was a relief to all 
when Mellicent’s calm, matter-of-fact 
treble broke the silence. 

“ Well, for my part. I’m very glad ! ” 
she announced slowly. “I’m sorry, of 
course, if he has to wear spectacles, 
because they are unbecoming, but I’m 
thankful he is not going to be a soldier. 
I think it’s silly having nothing to do but 
drill in barracks, and pretending to fight 
when there is no one to fight with. I 
should hate to be a soldier in times of 
peace, and it would be fifty thousand 
times worse in war. Oh, my goodness, 
shouldn’t I be in a fright! I should 
run away, 1 know I should; but Arthur 
would be in the front of every battle, and 
it’s absurd to think that he would not get 
killed. You know what Arthur is ! Did 
you ever know him have a chance of 
Jiurting himself and not taking it ? He 
would be killed in the very first battle— 
that’s my belief—and then you would be 
sorr}^ that you wanted him to be a 
soldier! Or, if he wasn’t killed, he 
would have his legs shot off. Last time 
1 was in London I saw a man with no 
legs. He was sitting on a little board 
with wheels on it, and selling matches 
in the street. Well, I must say I’d 
rather have my brother a civilian, as 
you call it, than have no legs, or be cut 
in pieces by a lot of nasty, naked old 
savages! 
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A general smile went round the 
compan3^ There was no resisting it. 
Even Arthur’s face brightened, and he 
turned his head and looked at Mellicent 
with his old twinkling smile. 

“ Bravo, Chubby ! ” he cried. “ Bravo, 
Chubby ! Commend me to Mellicent for 
good, sound common-sense. The pros¬ 
pect of squatting on a board, selling 
matches, is not exhilarating, I must 
confess. I’m glad there is one person 
at least who thinks my prospects are 
improved.” He gave a little sigh, 
which was stifled with praiseworthy 
quickness. “Well, the worst is over 
now that I have told you and written the 
letter to India. Those were the two 
things that I dreaded most. Now I 
shall just have to face life afresh, and 
see what can be made of it. I must 
have a talk with you, sir, later on, and 
get your advice. Cheer up, Peggikins ! 
Cheer up, mater! It’s no use grieving 
over spilt milk, and Christmas is 
coming. It would never do to be in 
the dolefuls over Christmas! I’ve got 
a boxful of presents upstairs—amused 
myself with buying them yesterday to 
pass the time. You come up with me 
to-night. Peg, and I’ll give you a peep. 
You look better than I expected, dear, 
but fearsome scraggy ! We shall have 
to pad her out a bit, sha’n’t we, mater ? 
She must have an extra helping of plum 
pudding this year.” 

He rattled on in his own bright style, 
or in as near an imitation of it as he 
could manage, and the others tried their 
best to follow his example, and make 
the evening as cheery as possible. 
Once or twice the joy of being all together 
again in health and strength conquered 
the underlying sorrow, and the laughter 
rang out as ga^dy as ever, but the next 
moment Arthur would draw in his breath 
with another of those short, stabbing 
sighs, and Peggy would shiver, and lie 
back trembling among her pillows. She 
had no heart to look at Christmas 
presents that night, but Arthur carried 
her upstairs in his strong arms, laid her 
on her bed, and sat beside her for ten 
minutes’ precious private talk. 

“It’s a facer. Peg,” he said. “I 
can’t deny it’s a facer. When I walked 
out of that doctor’s room I felt as weak 
as a child. The shock knocked the 
strength out of me. I had never 
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thought of anything else but being a 
soldier, you see, and it’s a strange 
experience to have to face life afresh, 
with everything that you had expected 
taken out of it, and nothing ahead but 
blankness and disappointment. I’ve 
been so strong too—as strong as a 
horse. If it hadn’t been for that blow— 
well, it’s over and it’s a comfort to me to 
feel that it was not my own fault. If 
I’d been lazy or careless and had failed 
in the exam., it would have driven me 
crazy; but this was altogether beyond 
my control. It is frightfully rough luck, 
but I don’t mean to howl—I must make 
the best of what’s left! ” 

“Yes, yes. I’m sure you will. You 
have begun well, for I think you have 
been wonderfully brave and courageous 
about it, Arthur dear ! ” 

“ Well, of course ! ” said Arthur 
softly. “I always meant to be that. 
Peg; and, as the mater says, it is only 
another kind of battle. The other would 
have been easier, but I mean to fight still! 
I am not going to give up all my dreams. 
You shall be proud of me yet, though 
not in the way you expected.” 

“I never was so proud of you in my 
life!” Peggy cried. “Never in all my 
life.” 

Long after Arthur had kissed her and 
gone to his own room she lay awake, 
thinking of his words and of the expres¬ 
sion on his handsome face as the fire¬ 
light played on moistened eye and 
trembling lip. “I mean to fight,” 
“You shall be proud of me yet.” The 
words rang in her ears and would not 
be silenced. When she fell asleep 
Arthur was still by her side ; the marks 
of tears were on his face. He was 
telling her once more the story of dis¬ 
appointment and failure; but she could 
not listen to him, for her eyes were fixed 
on something that was pinned on the 
breast of his coat—a little iron cross with 
two words printed across its surface. 

In her dream Peggy bent forward and 
read those two words with a great rush 
of joy and exultation. 

“For Valour!” “For Valour!” 
Yes, yes, it was quite true! Never 
was soldier flushed with victory more 
deserving of that decoration than Arthur 
Saville in his hour of disappointment and 
failure. 

(To he concluded.) 


For those who cannot drink tea without an 
attack of indigestion to follow, there is good 
news. Little tablets are now sold in boxes, 
one of which added to each teaspoonful of tea 
in the pot, corrects the tannin, and improves 
the tea. Hundreds of people are now enabled 
to drink tea who had been obliged to leave it 
off, and these tablets are a most valuable dis¬ 
covery. Boxes of these Ta^iocea tablets are sent 
by the manufacturers, The Tanocea Tablet 
Comfanyy Bletchley Station.^ or can be got 
from all Chemists and Grocers, price one 
shilling per box. 

To keep butter cool in summer is always 
somewhat of a difficulty, but a butter-cooler is 
easily improvised by turning a basin or clean 
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flov-er-pot over the butter on a plate. Place 
that on a larger dish or basin in which there 
is water, cover over the top basin with a piece 
of flannel, the ends of which should rest in the 
water, and the evaporation of the moisture vull 
keep the butter cool. The water must not be 
allowed to touch the butter itself. 

Be careful when you buy jam, bottled fruits, 
pickles, or anything in glass vessels, to see 
that there is no broken glass fallen inside. 
Should the edge be chipped in any way, 
examine the contents on the top of the jar or 
bottle carefully, as broken glass has been found 
in such, and it would be probably fatal if 
swallowed. This caution is also necessary for 
wine and beer bottles. 


Children should all be taught to eat 
salad olive oil. It obviates the necessity 
of administering other oils as medicine, 
and they get to like it very much. But 
care should be taken that it is got from a 
good maker, and that it really is olive oil. 
With salad or even with cold potato and 
a few drops of vinegar, this is most whole¬ 
some. 

Gas-pipes that are not in use are elements 
of danger, and great care should be taken not 
to knock them in any way, or hang things 
upon them so as to cause a leakage. This is very 
easily done and is not always readily perceived, 
so that there may be serious mischief before 
it is discovered. 
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THE GIRLS OWN RARER. 


THANK GOD FOR MAY. 


By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE, 


The linnet in the hawthorn bush 

Her last wee egg has not yet hatched, 
Though it is May : 

But see, the nesting mother thrush, 

By loving mate so proudly watched, 
Comes forth to-day ! 


Immortal Spring ! for ever fair, 

Her dews and new-born buds among— 
Her gardens gay— 

Her callow birds in leafy lair. 

And all the beauty, fresh and young, 
She brings in May! 


A veil of fresh translucent green, 
A-gleam with opal sparks of dew. 
Is the array 

Most meet for dainty Spring, I ween. 
When all her pretty nymphs anew 
Troop forth in May. 


“ Thank God for Spring—thank God for all 
The stirring of new hope it brings,” 

Each year I say— 

When orchards bloom, and cuckoos call. 
And all the land with rapture rings— 
“Thank God for May.” 


A HAPPY HEALTHY GIRLHOOD. 

(Dedicated to “ The MaterT) 

By “MEDICUS” (Dr. GORDON-STABLES, R.N.). 


“ h'rom work she wins her spirits light. 
From busy day, the peaceful night; 

Rich, from the very want of wealth, 

In heaven’s best treasures—peace and 
health.”— Gray. 

“ AVretched, unidea’d 
girls.”— Johnson. 


HE last quoted line 
is, as you see, from 
Johnson — S a m 
Johnson the lexico¬ 
grapher, Sam the 
learned, and, if I 
chose to be ill-na¬ 
tured, I might add 
Sam the sot. A man 
of infinite jest and 
“ a stolid kind of 
humour, but cut¬ 
tingly sarcastic ”; a 
man whom Scot¬ 
land delighted to honour, and did honour, 
and treated with the greatest of kindness and 
hosj)itality, which he rewarded by tiying to 
hold Scotland and the Scots up to ridicule 
ever after. A man whose memory therefore 
I cannot revere. But, giving him his due, 
when he says “AVretched, unidea’d girls,” he 
does not mean to insult young womanhood. 
I think rather that, although his English 
was like himself, too heavy and elephantine, he 
meant to convey the impression that a girl who 
has no ideas, no mind, cannot be truly happy. 
And here I agree with Scotland’s foe. I pity 
a poor lassie who has no mind of her own, or 
who is possessed of a soul that is not firmly 
anchored in herself, and ballasted with ideas 
and convictions which are independent of 
those of anyone else. A flighty soul like this 
carries with it a nervous, silly, unhappy brain, 
and a body that is too often feeble and far 
from healthy. 

I have met young ladies who confused Sam 
Johnson with the rare Ben Jonson. Now 
Sam Avas too obese and fond of the pleasures 
of the table to understand and ajDpreciate girl¬ 
hood and innocent beauty. Ben was a man 
spiritual, not grossly corporeal. It was Ben 
who wrote the lovely lines to Celia— 

“ Drink to me only Avith thine eyes 
And I Avill pledge A\'ith mine. 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup 
And I’ll not look for wine.” 



The idea, hoAvever, Avas not original, but 
borroAved from the Greek. But listen, solid 
Sam never could have penned such lines as 
Ben Avrote in his “ Good Life, Long Life ”— 

“ Give me a look, give me a face 
That makes simplicity a grace; 

Robes loosely floAving, hair as free; 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art— 

That strike my eyes, but not my heart.” 

AVell, I believe I could preach a long, useful 
and pleasant health sermon from the very 
lines I have quoted. This is not quite my 
intention, however. But nevertheless I like 
to see a volume of poetry in a girl’s hand, and 
some of our older poets really teach us many 
a lesson, and these alas! are far too much 
neglected. Fashions, even in poetry, change 
as Avell as in music. Give me simplicity in 
both, and keep your Browning and your 
AVagner too. Many a lady in society pre¬ 
tends to love both, Avho knows nothing about 
either. 

But, taking Gray as an example of a true 
and simple poet, whose lines you can read 
Avithout racking your brain in AA’ondering Avhat 
the poet means, is there not, think you, a 
deal of truth in the verse that heads this 
paper ? 

From Avork many a girl Avins light spirits. 
AVork I mean, not the slavery Avhich, alas ! 
is far too often the lot of poor shop lassies 
and seamstresses, for Avhom my heart does 
bleed. AA^ork versus sauntering idleness. 
This idleness means an opem empty mind ; 
and parents may rest assured that, as Nature 
abhors a vacuum, girls are not A^ery old before 
they get such minds filled Avith thoughts and 
silly aspirations that tend neither to the 
development of a healthy body nor a Avhole- 
some mind. Young girls Avho have nothing 
to do build themselves castles in the air and 
people them Avith inmates that they themselves 
are heartily ashamed of. 

Indeed, I do not know anything more 
likely to generate future unhappiness and 
crabbed ill-health than graduation in the school 
of idleness. 

An idle body preys upon itself and eke an 
idle mind. 

I may be told that it is fashionable to be 
idle. True, in certain ranks of life, but here 
is my ansAver to that. Nature not only hates 
a vacuum, but she is fond of evenness of 
surface both as regards the material world 


and as regards the immaterial. Nature even 
levels the mountains, or is gradually doing so, 
and fashion is a tool of hers. Fashion levels 
doAvn, education and honest work level up; 
and, in time, Nature Avill thus see to it that 
both shall meet. 

It was, I think, Bulwer Lytton—one of the 
heroes of my boyhood—who proposed an 
“Aristocracy of Letters.” The notion has 
not yet borne fruit, and the aristocracy Ave 
have is ceiTainly not very dignified, it being 
constantly added to and adulterated by 
parvenus of the loAvest type, namely, men 
Avho have made millions dishonestly, such as 
quacks and patent nostrum men. So, in the 
course of a feAv decades, Ave shall have little 
reason to be proud of our “upper ten.” But 
a true and pure aristocracy may yet arise in 
this country from the ashes of the fading and 
effete present. Nothing but Avisdom, knoAv- 
ledge and health can support this. 

AVell, every mater Avho wishes her girls to 
groAv up happy and healthy, as they ought 
to be, has much to do and much to think 
about. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon a 
mother’s mind that the first portion of a 
child’s education is begun in the nursery. 
Children are imitatRe to a degree, as much 
so as the monkeys from Avhich, some say, 
Ave are evoluted. One cannot be too careful 
then Avith the ethical management of the 
nursery. 

Servants alloAved to enter there, or maids 
who take a child out in its little carriage, 
should be morally and physically pure. Eveu 
baby may learn from a nurse things that Avill 
never be forgotten. AVhen she gets a little 
older she may be corrected, and told that to 
say this or do that is rude or naughty, and she 
will refrain for fear of punishment—that is all. 
The seed is soaati, and nothing can eradicate 
the mischief. 

I look upon it as a crime for mothers to 
give up their children Avholly to nursery 
training. The mother should be with her 
darlings pretty nearly all the time; and if 
she loves them, she will be. And a mother 
has far greater influence over them than the 
very best of nurses. 

When babyhood merges into girlhood, one 
of the first things to be checked is the 
all-too-easily-learned habit of criticising— 
generally spitefully—other children she has 
seen out of doors. This is the first sign of 
that spirit of tittle-tattleism which blossoms 
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into verbosity, scandal, and all uucbaritableness 
in many full-blown old maids. 

If charity and love for all who suffer life 
cannot be taught by the mother or by a good 
nurse, then never in this world can a child or 
girl be truly happy or truly healthy. For a 
sour and uncharitable soul always goes hand 
in hand with a nervous or puny body. 

Keep your girls busy. Be busy yourself, 
mother. There is a dignity and grace about 
household duties that put to the blush all 
drawing-room airs and frivolities. 

But I note that a real genuine young lady 
is invariably natural and never ashamed to do 
work that a “wretched, unidea’d girl” would 
deem infra dignatatem. I think that this is 
lovely. 

“ ’Pon honour,” as old military men used 
to say, I’ve had earls’ or baronets’ daughters 
in my caravan while gipsying, who have begged 
of me to permit them to do something for me, 
and they have hemmed my wind-ravelled 
curtains, stitched my blinds, filled my pin¬ 
cushions—ay, and some would have darned 
my socks for me, had I permitted them! 
Now, these were ladies, mind, in the truest 
sense of the word, good God-fearing girls with 
hearts full of sympathy and in perfect unison 
with all the world around them. 

Again, as to what some call “ menial work,” 
or household, the girl who learns to cook and 
serve a dinner, or knows how a meal should 
he served, or who is not ashamed even to bare 
her bonnie white arms and help to wash up 
the delf, the girl who knows even a little 
medicine and surgery, the girl to whom the 
gardener will come with a cut and bleeding 
finger to be tenderly washed and dressed, the 
girl who can get up betimes in the morning— 
she is the girl who will make the best wife, 
and the only wife really worth having. 

And she will be healthy in body too, 
because pure in thoughts and kind in nature. 

The Girl of Commerce. 

You find her eveiywhere almost nowadays. 
She is not a natural production. She is got 
up. She is forced and artificial. She cannot 
be healthy, and has no more heart than a hen, 
no more stamina or staying power than a 
stalk of hemp. She is a resultant of the 
inflexible law of supply and demand. Made 
for the matrimonial market, grown to be sold, 
and if—like a choice standard rose—she is 
labelled with a title, she will go all the 
sooner. Money will purchase a wife like this, 
and, though marriage may change her and 
love may come after, the man who has her 
has speculated on the off-chance. And now 
that wax dolls can be manufactured that can 
both talk and walk, it seems to me that the 
man might have done better with his money. 


But, thank goodness, the majority of men 
prefer the genuine, well-reared, healthy girl, 
and the girl that has a heart. 

But love is still a great factor—nay, the 
very greatest—in this life, and, if that love be 
real, oh, there is nothing it cannot do ! 

I must, as a medical man, go a little farther, 
and tell the mater something that no scientist 
will venture to deny. It is this : a loveless or 
commercial mairiage is not only followed by 
a senseless and dreary monotonous life, but 
children born in such wedlock are never truly 
healthy in body, and very often they are 
defective in mental qualifications, that is, in 
brain power. Many a case of epilepsy is 
congenital, and a child that is nerveless 
is liable to future degeneracy, and apt to 
fall into any kind of temptation. Doctors 
have proofs of this every day. 

But though ambitious parents may try to 
alter Nature’s law, she herself is inexorable 
and tells us sternly that the fittest shall 
survive. 

* ♦ * 3)1 

But, harking back to our poet’s lines— 

“ From work she wins her spirits light, 
From busy day, the peaceful night,” 

I must give my medical testimony to the 
truth herein conveyed. AVork does give 
exhilaration of spirits and enables a girl truly 
to enjoy recreation and outdoor exercise, and, 
moreover, the busy day results in calm 
refreshing sleep at night. 

AVithout sleep, without perfect exercise, 
ventilation of rooms and fresh air everywhere, 
no girl can grow up happy and healthful. 

Coddling children and keeping them too 
warm causes them to become fragile and 
delicate, with no nerves worth mentioning, 
except when they give rise to the tortures of 
toothache and neuralgia, and no lungs good 
enough to last. 

There is, mother, but a sad future for that 
girl who is ashamed to soil her fingers by 
doing honest work, or ashamed to wear a 
thimble and wield woman’s real weapon—the 
needle. 

But it is not natural for girls to hate work. 
Do they not make the best of nurses, for 
instance, and the most gentle-handed ? It is 
Scott who says — 

“ Oh, woman, in our hours of ease. 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 

And variable as the shade 
By the light and quivering aspen made, 
AVlien pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou ! ” 

And after many more years than I care to 
recall—for fear of making me feel old—of 
camp life and sea life, I can testify that girls 


make the best of all gipsy folks. Amateur, 
of course, I mean. But even in the manage¬ 
ment of a picnic their abilities shine forth; 
and in camp or on board ship, if one only 
gives them credit for common sense, they can 
do wonders. 

The young lady who would not demean 
herself—there is really no demeanment about 
it—by doing cookery or kitchen work in her 
own house often comes out strong in wayside 
camp or caravan. She gets up to things as 
if guided by instinct, can light fires, cook 
plain nutritious meals, lay them out prettily, 
and clear up afterwards with most amiable 
and sweet-tempered dexterity, and, when all 
is over, will take guitar or mandoline and 
accompany your violin as if to the gipsy- 
manner born. 

However, I have no doubt that a good deal 
of a girl’s willingness to work in this way, 
depends upon the novelty and romance of her 
surroundings, and very much also on the fact 
that she is breathing the purest air that can 
blow through dell or den^ or balmy forest of 
pine, or from the mountains themselves that 
God built long before he made the poor puny 
microbe man. 

The Value of PIealth. 

The value of health to any of us, whether 
old or young, cannot well be over-estimated. 
It is not, mind you, mater, that a deviation 
from its paths may lead to death. Indeed, 
many times and oft it would be far better if 
it did so directly. Instead of that, however, 
it may be, in girlhood, but the prelude to a 
long life of untold misery and wretchedness. 
Indeed, an ailing girl can never be anything 
save an object of pity. It is spring-time with 
her, but alas! it is a sad one—a spring that 
brings not with it the promise of a gladsome 
happy summer. The sun may shine, but it 
shines not for her. She is unable thoroughly 
to enjoy anything. There are times when 
her very soul seems darkened, and when even 
spiritual comfort brings no season of relief or 
even forgetfulness. And at such moments is 
it any wonder that she finds herself envying 
her more happy sisters, and thinking that the 
world is not only dark but cruel ? Her com¬ 
panions have health and happiness ; they may 
go anywhere and enjoy anything, and perhaps 
they forget her entirely until their return. 

AVhat comfort shall I pen in these papers 
for girls such as these ? I think I can give a 
little hope, and, with our Editor’s kind per¬ 
mission, I shall continue this subject in my 
next paper, and have something to say about 
ailments and departures from the normal 
standard of health, and hints for regaining 
Heaven’s greatest blessing, that may prove 
invaluable to many. 


^‘THAT LUNCHEON!’^ 

A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S DILEMMA. 


“ Nellie dear,” said Mr. Vernon, the 
principal solicitor in Riversmouth, to his 
nineteen year old daughter and housekeeper, 
“ I have just run across to tell you that young 
Squire Laurence is riding over to consult me 
this morning, and I should like to bring him 
in to lunch at half-past one. Can you 
manage it” 

For a moment dismay ran riot in pretty 
Nellie’s heart. Nearly ten o’clock already, 
nothing to speak of in the house, and a smart 
luncheon to provide, as w'ell as the schoolboys’ 
early dinner! However, she must do her 
best, and answered cheerfully to that effect. 

“ It need not be grand, you know,” added 
her father encouragingly, “so long as eveiy- 


thing is nice and tasteful, as you so well 
understand how to make it.” 

Nellie had been on her way to practise, but 
she now returned to the kitchen, and, 
resuming her big apron, surveyed the larder 
for the second time that morning. Ten 
minutes earlier, yesterday’s underdone leg of 
rhutton re-roasted, with some vegetables, and 
the remains of yesterday’s pudding, with the 
addition of a homely roly-poly, had been deemed 
sufficient for the one o’clock meal, and as Mr. 
Vernon was dining out that evening, the butcher 
had been dismissed without orders. Economy 
was a stern necessity to Nellie, whose house¬ 
keeping allowance was not unlimited. 

Accustomed to making “ something out or 


nothing,” the cold remnants did not look as 
hopeless to her as they might to some young 
housekeepers. A cold whiting, the badly- 
roasted mutton, and a bowl containing about 
half a pint of tomato sauce, represented 
absolute riches to Nellie’s mind at that 
moment, and she quickly collected her 
materials and set to w^ork in the kitchen. 

The menu she drew up was as follows:— 

Fish Scallops. 

Cold Salt Beef. Cannelon and Tomato Sauce. 

Potato Chips. Salad. 

Hot Apple Tart. Lemon Creams. 

Custards. 

Cheese. Biscuits. 

The maid was despatched with orders for 
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the milkman and greengrocer, and a basket in 
which to bring back a pound of cold salt beef 
in slices from the pastrycook’s, half-a-dozen 
scallop-shells, and two lemons. 

In the meantime Nellie began tbe creanis, 
which she knew must have plenty of time 
to cool, and for this reason decided to make 
them in cups. There was only a quart of 
milk in the house; a pint of it she put into a 
bowl with half an ounce of gelatine, and left 
it to soak for half an hour, whilst she made 
the rest into a custard, and stood the jug 
containing it in cold water to facilitate its 
cooling. 

She next prepared a small bowl of bread¬ 
crumbs, and finely flaked the whiting, removing 
the bones. Then Mary having returned with 
the things, Nellie peeled a small quarter of 
one of the lemons very thin, and put milk, 
gelatine, lemon-peel and five ounces of white 
sugar into a lined saucepan on the fire. 

During the time it took to bring it to the 
boil, she buttered the scallop-shells and 
jiroceeded thus A layer of breadcrumbs, a 
layer of fish, salt and pepper to taste, a layer 
of breadcrumbs, sprinkled with small lumps 
of butter, and so on, taking care to heap the 
materials well up in the centre of the shell, 
and to scatter the last layer of breadcrumbs 
liberally with butter; the scallops were then 
placed on a baking-sheet ready for cooking, 
twenty minutes being sufficient to brown them 
nicely. 

After boiling for five minutes, the contents 
of the saucepan were strained into a jug with 
a lip, and when sufficiently cool to prevent 
curdling, the well-beaten yolks of two eggs were 
stirred in. The directions, Nellie knew, were 
to pour constantly from one jug to another till 
nearly cold, but she had to content herself 
with doing this occasionally, whilst making 
the pastry for the tart. 


A ring at the bell announced the airival of 
the greengrocer with the apples and lettuces. 
As Mary was busy in the upper regions, 
Nellie answered the door herself, returning 
quickly to prepare the apples, which she 
quartered and cored before peeling them, to 
keep the pieces whole. 

By this time the lemon-cream was cool 
enough for her to add carefully the strained 
juice of the lemons, stirring briskly the while, 
after which it was poured into the cups, and 
these were surrounded with cold water to set 
the cream quickly. 

“Now for the mutton,” said Nellie to 
herself, proceeding to cut up the joint. “ No 
wonder the boys said it was like ‘ old boots,’ 
and I fear its toughness isn’t entirely due 
to under-cooking! Well, ‘cannelon’ is a 
splendid way of using tough meat,” she 
thought, first reserving several thick slices 
to be converted into mock cutlets next day, 
and then grinding the rest in the mincing- 
machine. The minced meat was well seasoned 
with salt, pepper, parsley, thyme, and a 
dessertspoonful of Harvey’s sauce, adding a 
soupfon of finely-chopped onion, half a cupful 
of breadcrumbs and a well-beaten egg. She 
made the mixture into balls rather larger than 
a walnut, and placed them, wrapped in oiled 
paper, on a tin, to be baked in a moderate 
oven for half an hour. The tomato sauce was 
put in a lined saucepan ready to be heated, 
and the potatoes which Mary had peeled for 
that “ early dinner” she cut into slices to be 
fried crisp and brown. 

Mary was a tolerable plain cook ; therefore, 
after directing her, Nellie was free to arrange 
fresh flowers in the dining-room, and to make 
the necessary additions to her toilet, before 
laving the luncheon, which she did herself, in 
order to send the handmaiden up to dress at 
a quarter to one. 


The salad was soon made and prettily 
decorated, the beef arranged tastefully on a 
dish and garnished with parsley, and then 
Nellie whisked the whites of two egp with a 
little sugar to a stiff froth, piling it in snowy 
billows amongst the golden creams, previously 
turned out into a glass dish. To this tbe 
custards in dainty little cups made an excellent 
vis-a-vis^ the salad occupying a central 
position on the table. 

Mr. Vernon, entering the dining-room with 
the guest, was abundantly satisfied with tbe 
result of Nellie’s busy morning. Spotless 
damask, bright electro-plate and glass, go far 
to making up for costly dishes or priceless 
silver, and the luncheon-table, decorated by 
an old gold centre-piece, with sprays of fiery 
Virginia creeper, and vases of citron chrysan¬ 
themums, was a picture. He could not but 
observe the quick look of admiration his 
daughter called forth when he presented Mr. 
Laurence. 

She presided at lunch with a gentle dignity, 
conversing with the visitor, her father and the 
two boys, and betraying no anxiety about the 
arrangements, which insouciance Mary tried 
to deserve by changing the courses as deftly 
as she could. Mr. Vernon, perhaps for the 
first time, realised what a treasure he possessed 
in one who, at such short notice, could 
provide a luxurious meal, and have house, 
servant, herself and her little brothers, looking 
the pink of neatness to do honour to any 
friend of his. 

Possibly Mr. Laurence was clever enough 
to read between the lines, for the lawyer’s 
modest circumstances were well known ; at 
any rate, the luncheon-party, which Nellie 
triumphantly assured her father had only 
necessitated the outlay of four shillings, was 
the means of introducing the Squire of 
Templemeade to his future wife. 


LETTERS FROM A LAWYER. 


PART VI. 

The Temple. 

My dear Doro'J'HY, —The leaving of perish¬ 
able articles at houses where they have not 
been ordered is a very common trick, and one 
which often succeeds, because people imagine 
that they have incurred a responsibility by 
taking them in—which they have not. 

If tradespeople choose to leave butter, milk, 
bread, meat, or wine, etc., which you have 
not ordered at your house, they do so at their 
owu risk, and if you do not use the articles, 
they cannot compel you to pay for them, 
neither can they make you pay for them if you 
do use the articles under the impression that 
they were a gift; this last is only likely to arise 
in the case of wine or game being left without 
any indication of where it came from. 

Servant girls are often inveigled into pur¬ 
chasing rubbishy articles, which they do not 
want, such as musical-boxes, silver watches, 
etc., by men who go about selling these 
things on commission, and who, refusing to 
take “No” for an answer, leave the article 
in question with the servant, saying that they 
will take so much a month for it. 

In a day or two the girl receives a letter 
from the makers saying that they understand 
she is prepared to purchase the article in 
question by payment of instalments of so 
much per month. The chances are that the 
girl will be frightened into purchasing the 
thing in this manner; but if she writes 
declining to buy the article they will try to 
bully her into taking it by threatening legal 
proceedings, etc. 

Girls who are treated in this manner should 


at once inform their master or mistress. The 
latter should then write to the firm, saying 
that their servant has no desire to purchase 
the article left at their house, and that if the 
firm want their goods back, they must come 
and fetch them. 

Servant girls, especially Irish ones, are very 
fond of joining burial societies. Such girls 
should be careful to have a receipt for every 
payment they make, and should not allow 
themselves to be put off with vain excuses by 
the collector. It is the duty of the collector 
to give a receipt for every payment he re¬ 
ceives, and if he fails to do so, it can only 
be because he is putting the money into his 
own pocket and not paying it over to the 
society. 

What I told you in my former letter about 
bicycles not being luggage has jusit been 
confirmed by a decision of the High Court, 
so that railway companies are entitled to 
make a charge for can-ying your bicycle by 
train, although they would take a bag of the 
same weight for nothing. 

You cannot extend the time for paying a 
life assurance premium by adding the three 
days of grace on to the month’s grace already 
allowed you by the company. The three 
days of grace arise after the premium becomes 
payable and are included in the extended time 
given you by the company. 

If you ever send in a withdrawal order to 
draw money out of the Post Office Savings 
Bank, and then find that you do not wish to 
take out the money because you have received 
some from some other source, be careful to 
always draw it out when you get your order, 


and, if you do not want to use it, pay it in 
again the following day. 

It is most important that you should do 
this. If you do not do so, you leave the door 
open to fraud, because a duplicate withdrawal 
notice is sent to the post office named in your 
order, and some dishonest official might make 
use of it; and, secondly, it saves any confusion 
which might otherwise arise through your 
change of mind. 

Of course I do not mean to say that the 
officials of the Post Office are dishonest—I 
should be sorry to make such a statement— 
but there are black sheep in every flock, and 
I do happen to know of a certain case in 
which a girl lost all her savings through not 
following the advice which I have just given 
you. 

The case which I have in my mind was a 
particularly hard one, because the withdrawal 
order was for the whole amount of her 
banking account. And when she found that 
after all it was not necessary for her to close 
her account, it was only natural that she 
should think that if she did not use her 
withdrawal order, the money would still 
remain to her credit in the bank—and so it 
would have been if the postmaster of the 
country office had been an honest man; but, 
unfortunately for the girl, he was not. By 
means of the withdrawal order he succeeded in 
getting hold of her money and appropriating it 
to his own use. 

Therefore, my dear Dorothy, despise not 
the warning of 

Your affectionate cousin. 

Bob Briefless. 
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THREE GIRL-CHUMS, AND THEIR LIFE IN 

By FLORENCE SOPHIE DAVSON. 


CHAPTER VI. 


AFl'ORDS SOME irR£ is a IcttCr 

TERTAINMENT. 

Jennie,” said 
Marion, as 
they settled 
d o w n to 
work after 
dinner. “It 
came the first 
thing this 
morning, but 
you went 
away with¬ 
out noticing 
it.” 

‘ ‘ T h a 11 k 
said Jennie, 
i great dignity, 
savv^ the letter 
quite well, but I 
know better than to open an 
epistle from a school-boy 
brother on the first of April 
before twelve o’clock. If he 
thinks he is going to play his 
tricks on me, he is vastly mis¬ 
taken. You see I have waited 
until the witching hour of half¬ 
past seven, so the joke turns against himself 
now. I wonder the masters at Oundle don’t 
keep him better employed.” 

Marion suggested that it was more than 
probable that this letter, if its contents were as 
Jane suggested, had not been submitted to the 
masters for their perusal. She added further 
that perhaps the weight of advancing years 
was having a sobering effect on his unruly 
spirits, and that possibly the letter was only an 
ordinary one after all. 

“Open it, Jennie,” said Ada. “Brace 
yourself up for the effort, and don’t keep us 
any longer in suspense.” 

So Jane opened it. The others watched 
her face, and laughed heartily as they saw her 
expression of triumphant indignation as she 
read her mischievous brother’s letter. 

“ I knew what it would be,” she exclaimed. 
“ It is not a letter at all! Just a set of 
nonsense rules for housekeepers.” 

“ Read it out,” laughed Marion. But now 
Jane was laughing herself too much to do so. 
So Marion took up the paper and began. 



“ ‘ Rules for ti[e Guidance of Young 
Housekeepers. 

“ ‘ Rule I. If you wish to chop suet but 
have no chopper, go to the coal-cellar and take 
the coal-hammer. A good housewife will 
always do this.’ ” 

“ The idea! ” cried Jane. “ He once heard 
me reading out the notes I had made on a 
demonstration to working women that one of 
the teachers at the cookery school gave to the 
students. She was always telling us how to 
contrive cleverly, but she certainly never said 
that! ” 

Marion continued :— 

“ ‘Rule 2. If a dainty savoury is required 
at a sliort notice, carefully remove the jam 
from some raspberry tarts of the first water, and 
fill in the vacuum thus obtained with selected 
portions of curry-powder mingled Avith lard.’ ” 

“ Is that another reminiscence of yours, 
Jennie ? ” laughed Ada. 

“ No, certainly not. But it reminds one of 
the sort of advice given in some of the ‘ answers 
to correspondents ’ in the cookery columns of 
a fashion paper. He must haA’e bought one 
and got the style Avithout the substance. He 


and Jimmy Spriggins must have concocted 
this between them.” 

Jimmy Spriggins AA^as Basil Orlingbury’s 
chosen friend, and Avas knoAvn as his companion 
in mild practical jokes of this nature. Jennie 
took the paper from Ada and read on. 

“ ‘ Rule 3. A highly cultivated Gorgonzola 
cheese is a source of true ekonomy.’ (Oh, the 
spelling!) ‘ It is not necessary to eat it at all, 

as the full flavour may be obtained by holding 
pieces of bread on a toasting-fork before the 
cheese for ten minutes. 

“ ‘ Rule 4. To make sure nobody does eat the 
cheese, gum a notice on it: “ You are requested 
not to Avorry the Gorgonzola ! ! ” 

“ ‘ Rule 5. It is quite time another cake 
came this way. Please see that the plums in 
it are Avell AAdthin shouting distance. The last 
Avas rattling good.’ ” 

“Is that the end ? ” asked Marion. 

“ I should think so, and quite enough, 
indeed,” said Jane. “ The impudence of those 
tAvo boys to Avind up by calmly asking for 
another cake ! Why, it is not a month since Ave 
sent them one.” 

“Well, Marion did,” said Ada ; “ I don’t 
know that you and I had much to do Avith it. 
I think the hint is to us this time.” 

“ Well,” returned Jane magnanimously, 
“ I Avas young once myself, so I forgive the 
young people. They shall have their cake and 
eat it,” she added, Avith the air of quoting a 
proverb. “ I Avill make a cake between the 
classes to-morrow, and let it bake during the 
last class.” 

Jane had from tAvelve o’clock until tAvo 
o’clock to herself, and her last class Avas from 
tAA'o until four. 

True to her promise she made a substantial 
cake. We Avill copy the recipe out of her 
note-book. 

Basil’s Cake. 

Ingredients, —lb. flour, i lb. dripj)ing, 
f lb. currants, ^ lb. raisins, i lb. sugar, i 
dessertspoonful of baking poAvder, 5 eggs, 
\ gill of milk. 

Method. —Work the dripping to a cream ; 
AA'ork in the sugar and cream that; beat in the 
eggs one by one, putting a little flour Avith 
each to prevent their curdling; stir in the 
currants, Avashed, dried and Homed, and the 
raisins, stoned and chopped; mix in the flour 
and baking poAvder, and lastly the milk. 
Bake about tAVo hours. 

This cake Avas baked in a good hot oven, in 
a tin lined Avith greased paper and standing on 
a baking-sheet spread Avith a thick layer of 
sand. 

Jane left it in her class-room on a sieve all 
night, and brought it home the next day Avhen 
it Avas cold ; and she and Ada packed it up 
and sent it to Basil at Oundle, Avhere it AA'as 
received Avith much rejoicing, and Avhere it 
soon disappeared. 

“It is just this, you know,” said Jane 
meditatively, as she curled herself up in the 
armchair, one evening after dinner. “ It is 
just this. I expect people are making jokes 
about our housekeeping and Avondering hoAV 
Ave are getting on.” 

“I daresay they are, my dear,” remarked 
Marion Avith equanimity, as she looked up 
from her lace-AVork. 

“No doubt many of our acquaintances are 
quite confident that Ave live chiefly on bread 
and dripping, witli cold porridge as an 
occasional A’ariation,” said Ada, “but don’t 
let that fact worry you, Jane. Think of the 
delicious soup Ave have just had and be 
thankful.” 

“ Oh, I Avould not care if they did say so. 
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of course. But don’t you think it Avould be 
quite delicious to give a little luncheon party 
and ask-” 

“ A very good idea, Jennie,” broke in 
Marion. “ Certainly Ave Avill have a luncheon 
party, but it must be on a Saturday, so that 
you can help me to cook.” 

“ We Avill ask Julia and Mary Holmes, 
then,” said Ada, “ I have not seen them for 
an age, and I knoAV they Avould like to know 
hoAV we are getting on.” 

The Holmes were two school friends of the 
Orlingburys, Avho had come to London to study 
music and Avere living in a boarding-house in 
Bayswater. 

“ WhoniAvill you invite, Marion ” inquired 
Ada. 

“ My cousin Madge, I think.” 

“ Yes, do,” said Jennie. “ I want to hear 
all about her Alsit to Brighton. Can I ask 
Dora HopAA'ood } She is in towm. I saw her 
to-day ; she came to my class to see me.” 

Dora HopAA'ood had been in training at the 
cookery school at the same time as Jane, and 
the latter looked forward with a thrill of pride 
to shoAving her proAATSS to “ one Avho knew.” 

“ That Avill be as many as Ave can seat, then,” 
said Marion. “ If Ave invite any moie, Abigail 
Avill have too much to do, and get flurried. 
Jennie, Avill you make a Charlotte Russe by way 
of a SAV'eet } It can be made the day before.” 

“ Yes, I can make that in the evening when 
I get home, and during the day I can make 
a Victoria sandwich—Ave shall Avant another 
SAveet.” 

“ Let me exhibit one of my fcAv accomplish¬ 
ments,” said Ada laughing, “ and fry some 
fish. Would sole be too dear, hlarion } We 
shall have to be very economical to make up 
for this extravagance.” 

Marion said she thought they might aflbrd 
sole for once, so that Avas settled, and she 
suggested some fillet of veal by Avay of a 
meat course. 

“ Yes,” said Jane eagerly. “ Let us have a 
nice little joint of fillet of veal, with mushrooms 
and pretty little button tomatoes round it.” 

Marion reminded her that pretty little 
button tomatoes did not flourish in April, so 
she must forego them, and be content with the 
mushrooms, half a pound of Avhich Avould 
suffice to garnish the dish. 

“If Ave have mushrooms round the dish, I 
should think fried potato croquettes Avould be 
nice to hand with them, and some French 
beans,” said Jane. 

“I did not knoAv beans Avere in season,” 
said Ada. 

“Not English beans, of course. These are 
foreign ones, at eightpence a pound. Half 
a pound are enough for a dish.” 

“ I should think that from four to four and 
a half pounds of veal Avould be sufficient for 
the joint,” said Marion meditatively. “ Now, 
Jennie, here is our viemi : ” 

Fried Sole. 

Roast Fillet of Veal and Mushrooms. 

Potato Croquettes. Beans. 

Charlotte Russe. 

Victoria Sandwich. 

Custard in Glasses. 

The last item was Ada’s idea, and she 
undertook to make it herself. 

The invitations Avere sent at once for the 
following Saturday, and Avere promptly 
accepted. On the Friday before, Jane made 
some Victoria sandAvich, and brought it home 
in the eA^ening. She also prepared a small 
round cake tin ready for the Charlotte Russe. 
This is her recipe for the latter— 
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Charlotte Riisse .—Dissolve half a pint of 
red jelly and pour a layer into the tin to the 
depth of half an inch. Let this set. Cut 
some finger sponge cakes to the depth of the 
tin and arrange them round the sides, sticking 
them together with jelly. Melt half an ounce 
of gelatine in half a pint of milk, and when it 
is lukewarm stir it into half a pint of sweetened 
wliipi^ed double cream, with which two ounces 
of crystallised cherries have been mixed. 
Pour this into the prepared mould and turn 
out when cold. 

On the Saturday morning, Ada made her 
custard. The fillet of veal was rolled and 
stuffed with a forcemeat made by boiling six 
ounces of calf’s liver and chopping it finely 
and mixing it with half a pound of breadcrumbs, 
two ounces of chopped suet, two tablespoon- 
fuls of parsley, pepper and salt, and binding 
all together with beaten egg. The mushrooms 
that surrounded the joint had been peeled, 
rinsed and cooked separately in a little butter. 
Marion prepared and cooked the joint and 
dished it up ; she also made the delicious 
potato croquettes, not one of which burst in 
the frying, and cooked the beans. 

On the eventful day Jane had nothing to 
dish up that was hot, so behold her dressed 
in her best, welcoming the guests in the sitting- 
room, which she had decked with sweet April 
primroses, and which looked its brightest. 
The table was laid for lunch, and in the 
kitchen Ada was even now frying the soles 
and Marion dishing the veal. In a few minutes 
they took off their large aprons, gave the 
beaming Abigail a few last directions, and 
joined the party. 

Abigail’s abilities had developed greatly of 
late, and she was fast becoming an intelligent 
waitress. On this occasion she served the 
fish with great promptitude, before it had 


time to get cold, and she contrived to keep 
the joint perfectly hot and crisp until it was 
time to carry it in, and the vegetables likewise. 

The guests were delighted with eve ything, 
and the Holmes said with enthusiasm that 
they wished they could find a delightful third 
to live with them and manage for them as 
Marion did for the Orlingburys. Dora 
Hopwood told Jane that she was going to 
stay near Oundle in a few days, and she 
promised to see Basil, and give him a full 
and ]9articular account of the feast, which 
she did; but he declared that it was all 
thanks to the directions given in “ Hints to 
Housekeepers,” without which they would 
have known nothing. 

We are glad to say that the lunch-party 
did not prove too great a strain upon the 
incomes of our three friends, as will be seen 
from the following lists— 

Simdcxy. Stewed Rabbits. 

Cauliflower. Baked Potatoes. 

Queen of Puddings. 

Monday, kVied Plaice. 

Stew (rabbits and neck of mutton). 

Boiled Potatoes. 

Rhubarb Fool. 

Tuesday. Tapioca Soup. 

Brown .Stew of Beef. 

Apple Cheesecakes. 

Jleduesday. {Hi'sh Tea.) Rissoles (made of 
remains of yesterday’s stew.) 

15rown Scones. 

Thursday. Stuffed Haddocks. 

Tomatoes and Macaroni. 

Friday, Mutton Chops. 

Boiled Potatoes. 

.Sago Pudding. 

Saturday. {Lunch Party.) Fried Sole. 

Roast Fillet of Veal with Mushrooms. 

French Beans. Potato Croquettes. 
Charlotte Russe. Victoria Sandwiches 
Custard in Glasses. 


Food List. 





£ 

s. 

d. 

Two rabbits . . . . 

0 

2 

6 

One pound of neck of mutton . 
One and a half pounds of chuck 

0 

0 

6 

steak .... 

0 

j 

3 

2 

Quarter of a pound of ox kidney 

0 

0 

Three mutton chops at 5d. 

Four and a half pounds of fillet 

0 

I 

3 

of veal at IS. id. 

0 

4 

0 

lOj 

Plaice ..... 

0 

9 

Fresh haddock 

Two soles (one and a half pounds 

0 

0 

9 

at IS. 2 d.) 

0 

j 

9 

Rhubarb .... 

0 

0 

4 

Half a pound of apples 

0 

0 


Small tin of tomatoes 

0 

0 

4 

Half a pound of beans 

0 

0 

4 

Half a pound of mushrooms 

0 

0 

6 

Potatoes .... 

0 

0 

6 

Finger sponge cakes 

0 

0 

6 

Flalf a pint of cream 

0 

0 

9 

One ounce of gelatine 

0 

0 


Twelve eggs .... 
Tin of corned beef (breakfast 

0 

I 

0 

three days) 

0 

0 

11 

Quaker oats . 

0 

0 

6 

Half a pound of tea 

0 

0 

10 

Flour .... 

0 

0 

5 ^ 

9 

IMilk . . . . ! 

0 

I 

Bread ..... 

0 

2 

2 

Two pounds of fat for rendering 

0 

0 

4 

One and a half pounds of butter 

0 

2 

0 

One pound of castor sugar 

0 

0 


One pound of loaf sugar . 

One and a half pounds of 

0 

0 


demerara 

0 

0 


{To he continued.) 
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A TALE OF THE FRANCO-ENGLISH WAR KINETY YEARS AGO. 

By AGNES GIBERNE, Author of “Sun, IMoon and Stars,” “The Girl at the Dower House,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 



MORE ABOUT 
SIR JOHN 
MOORE. 

N O T FI E R 
b a c k - 
w a r d 
glance 
is need¬ 
ful here 
to bring 
the 
story 
of .Sir 
John Moore 
u }D to the 
present date 
of my tale. 

In the year 
1806 about twelve thousand British 
troops, under the command of Sir John 
Stuart, had in hand the task of saving 
Sicily from the grip of Napoleon ; but 
the tortuous polic}^ of their Sicilian 
majesties, the lack of honesty and 
of public spirit, and the underhand 
cabals and oppositions there, hindered 
far more from being done than was 
done. 

A short time after the English 


victory at Maida, in which and in the 
retreat following the French lost in 
killed and wounded over five thousand, 
while the English lost only about two 
hundred and fifty, Sir John Stuart was 
recalled, and old General Fox, brother 
of Mr. Charles Fox, then Prime Minister 
of England, was sent out. Why the 
brave Stuart should have been thus set 
aside does not appear, except that, as 
quaintly remarked by one of Moore’s 
brothers, “it was a strong proof of 
fraternal affection ” on the part of 
Mr. Fox. 

Sir John Moore, who superseded 
Stuart, was appointed second in com¬ 
mand under General Fox. And at this 
date occurred his one love affair. 

Some mistaken reports on this subject 
have gained currency. Even lately the 
assertion has been freshly made that 
Moore, when he died, was engaged to 
Lady Flester Stanhope, niece of Mr. 
Pitt. This was not the case. Lady 
Hester was his friend ; the most intimate 
woman-friend—though by no means the 
only one—that he had outside his own 
home circle ; but though he both ad¬ 
mired and loved her, it was as a friend 
only, not as a lover. He seems never 
to have thought of marrying her. On 


the conclusive authority of General 
Anderson, who for twenty-one years 
was with him constantly in the closest 
possible intercourse, and from whom 
Moore appears to have had no secrets, 
there was but one whom Moore ever 
seriously wished to marry, and this was 
Caroline ^ Fox, daughter of the old 
General in command at SiciJ3^ 

That the niece of Mr. Pitt should 
have been his most intimate woman- 
friend, and the niece of Mr. Fox his 
one and only love, reads curiously in 
the light of party politics. But Sir 
John was no party man. The great 
Minister, Pitt, had for him an unbounded 
esteem and affection, on the one side. 
And box, on the other, at a time when 
a movement was in progress to make 
Moore Commander-in-C'hief in India, 
sent for him, and frankly informed hiin 
that “ he could not give his consent ” to 
this scheme. “It was impossible for 
him,” he said, “in the state in which 
Europe then was, to send to such a 
distance a General in whom he had such 
entire confidence.” Moore stood out¬ 
side mere political warfare, grandly and 
simply, as representative of his country. 

Amid the fighting, the difficulties, 
the perplexities, of Sicilian politics and 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PARER. 


strugg’les, he found time to fall pro¬ 
foundly in love. And he did not marry. 
He did not even let the girl know that 
he loved her. 

Why not ? 

Welly the matter stood thus. Caroline 
Fox was very young—not yet eighteen. 
And Moore was already in his forty- 
sixth year. There was a discrepancy of 
nearly thirty years between the two, and 
Sir John did not think it right, at her 
early age, even to give her the choice. 
He was not of a nature to love lightly, 
or to give up his wishes easily, and it 
was a hard fight. Flarder far this 
conflict than all his battles with the 
soldiers of Napoleon. Yet he conquered, 
and to the young girl herself he spoke 
not a word which might have opened 
her eyes. To Anderson he explained 
his reasons, with a frank and touching 
simplicity, the echo of which comes 
down to us now through ninety years 
and more. 

“ She is so young,” he said. “Her 
judgment may be overpowered. The 
disparity of age is not perhaps at 
present very apparent, and my position 
here, my reputation as a soldier of 
service, and my intimacy with her 
father, may influence her to an irre¬ 
trievable error for her own future con¬ 
tentment. My feelings therefore must 
be suppressed, that she may not have to 
suppress hers hereafter with loss of 
happiness.” 

Can anything surpass the quiet 
grandeur of that “ must ” ? 

This surely is an ideal character— 
no true flesh and blood—so somebody 
may object. What! a man in the 
prime of middle age, eminently hand¬ 
some, accomplished and fascinating, 
the idol of his friends, the darling of his 
country, well off as to worldly goods, 
with still in all probability a magnificent 
career before him—that such a man, 
when deeply in love, should pause to 
view the question simply and solely 
with regard to the girl’s happiness, not 
to his own—that /le should humbly 
question whether, though he might 
fairly hope then and there to win her, 
she might not in later years regret her 
action and wish herself free ! This is 
such a hero, no doubt, as has sometimes 
figured in fiction. An ideal hero— 
but- 

But the whole is true. There is no 
idealising at all here. John Moore, 
actually and literally, without any var¬ 
nishing, less than one hundred years 
ago, loved and decided thus, thought 
and acted and was the same that I have 
tried, however ineffectively, to picture for 
the present generation. 

Such a story of one in the first decade 
of the nineteenth century may well serve 
as an inspiration in unselfishness for 
those who live in the last decade of the 
same century. The grandeur of this 
man was that he thought always of 
others before himself—that he lived for 
Duty. Where Duty pointed or seemed 
to point down a pathway, no matter how 
hard and thorny the road, there unhesi¬ 
tatingly Moore walked. 

Yet there is another side to the 
question, which must not be ignored. 
Grandly as Moore acted, in obedience 


to his own convictions, it may well be 
that he made a mistake here. Flis 
very unselfishness and humility, both 
of which are an example for us, may 
none the less have led him into a 
course of action which, while one admires 
it, one dares not hold up for general 
imitation. 

For it is, to say the least, conceivable 
that Caroline Fox might herself have 
been by that time deeply in love with 
Moore—that already the happiness of 
her whole life might have hung upon his 
speaking. True, he had not sought 
her, and he did not seek her. But he 
was intimate in the house; he was a 
man of extraordinary attractive power; 
and his personal fascinations might well 
have taken captive her girlish heart, 
without the slightest conscious effort on 
his part. If things were so, or had 
been so, how sad it would have been 
that, from a sense of duty most nobly 
carried out, he should have denied 
happiness to her as well as to himself! 
In such cases it does seem—at least, 
from the woman’s point of view—that the 
choice ought to have been given to her; 
that she ought to have been allowed to 
say for herself either Yea or Nay. If 
he thought her too young to know her 
own mind, he still might have simply 
declared his passion, and have insisted 
upon leaving her ample time for con¬ 
sideration. 

He never did propose for that young 
girl.* Moore was not a man to decide 
one way and to drift another. Had he 
lived, he might no doubt have spoken in 
the end. But in 1806 he had less than 
three years of his fair life remaining. 

The Queen of Sicily, an odd fantastic 
woman, took dire offence at him, finding 
that she could not bend him to her will. 
An attempt made by her to draw 
General Fox into steps which could only 
have resulted in disaster, was strongly 
discountenanced by Moore, to whom the 
General appealed for advice, and she 
wrote a torrent of abuse of him to the 
English Government. 

At about this time General Fox, on 
account of failing health, was recalled, 
and the supreme command was given to 
Moore. He soon after saw the Queen, 
and explained to her the falsity of 
certain reports which had been told her 
about things he was supposed to have 
said. 

A little later, fresh Napoleonic suc¬ 
cesses drove her to despair, and she 
then sent for him again. He found her 
weeping over a copy of the Peace of 
Tilsit, just signed between France, 
Russia and Prussia; and he stayed 
nearly two hours, doing his best to raise 
her spirits. When he took leave she 
said, graciously enough— 

“Great pains have been taken to 
prejudice me against you, and not 
without effect; but your plain frank 
manners have removed every unfavour¬ 
able impression, and nothing shall 
make me think ill of you again. For 
I perceive. Monsieur Moore, that you 
are an upright man who flatters nobody. 
You are a little reserved, and do not 


* Caroline Fox became later the wife of Sir 
William Napier, historian of the Peninsular War. 


give confidence easily. I esteem you 
on that account the more. I hope, how¬ 
ever, at last to acquire your confidence, 
and I shall be flattered by it.” 

This is all very well, but apparently 
the Queen made no effort to undo her 
harsh misrepresentations of him to the 
English Government. 

Early in 1808 Moore reached England, 
and then he had his last holiday. Four 
months of rest were granted to the hard- 
worked warrior, who during thirty years 
had held himself utterly at his country’s 
service, fighting for her in all parts of 
the world almost without intermission, 
and being at least four times wounded. 
At this date he was looked upon by 
competent judges as the foremost man 
in the whole British Army—as the one to 
whom above all others England, in her 
hour of need, would turn.* 

The chief part of his holiday was 
spent at the quiet Surrey home of his 
brother, with his mother and sister, and 
one is glad to know that he had that 
peaceful break before the end. 

It was towards the close of the four 
months that Roy Baron reached the 
Bryces’ London house, after his adven¬ 
turous escape from Bitche ; and so soon 
as the first excitement of his arrival was 
over, his thoughts turned in the old 
direction—towards the Army. 

Those were not days of competitive 
examinations or of lengthy preparation. 
Boys were taken straight from school, 
commissions were given to them, they 
were put into uniforms and drilled— 
sharply drilled too, if they happened to 
be anywhere within touch of Moore’s 
influence—and in the majority of cases 
Nature was expected to do the rest. 
On the whole, Nature did not perform 
her task badly, with such material as 
she had to work upon in these plucky 
English lads. 

Mr. Bryce took upon himself to act as 
he knew that the Colonel would have 
acted if able, and a very brief space of 
time saw Roy being transformed into a 
smart 3^oung subaltern, in the same 
regiment of infantry where Jack had 
lately obtained command of a company. 

Meanwhile, at the close of Sir John 
Moore’s holiday, he was sent off on 
another expedition, this time to Sweden, 
then an ally of England. He had over 
eleven thousand men under his com¬ 
mand, all as eager as himself to help 
the Swedes. But the expedition was 
rendered abortive by the extraordinary 
conduct of the King of Sweden, who 
already began to show signs of the 
madness, for which he was afterwards 
deposed. 

On the arrival of the English fleet, he 
flatly refused permission to Sir John to 
land any of the troops, unless they were 
placed entirely under his own control, to 
be used how and where he chose. This, 
of course, Moore at once refused, and 
for two months, while he waited for 
directions from the home Government, 
the eleven thousand soldiers had to 
remain cooped up on board the vessels. 
Then came an attempt on the part of 
the crazy king to arrest Moore himself 


* “ Then the most honoured military character of 
the day.” — Sir AV. Napier. 
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when on shore. Moore evaded the 
attempt, and at once set sail with his 
whole force for England. He wrote to 
his mother, ‘^This campaign in Sweden 
has proved the most painful to me I 
ever served. It is, however, now nearly 
over.” 

Many criticisms were passed on his 
conduct by those who did not know the 
ins and outs of the whole affair. But the 
Duke of York expressed hearty approval, 
congratulating himself and the country 
on having sent a chief who could be 
firm to resist such unreasonable demands 
as those of the Swedish King. 

In the autumn of 1807, when Italy, 
Holland, Prussia, Austria and Russia 
were one and all either conquered, or at 
the least humiliated and helpless, Portu¬ 
gal next fell a victim to the rapacious 
conqueror, and was made a stepping- 
stone to the conquest of Spain. In the 
quaint language of one of Moore’s 
brothers, “being wont to eke out his 
martial feats with wily stratagems,” 
Napoleon plotted himself into a position 
of power there. Before the end of May, 
1808, the French Army entered Madrid, 
declaring the whole country subject to 
the Emperor of the French, and pro¬ 
claiming Joseph Buonaparte king. 

Then it was that the tide of Napoleon’s 
successes reached their high-water 
mark. From this date, it may be said, 
the retreat of the waters began upon 
land, as earlier their retreat had begun 
upon the ocean, at first imperceptibly, 
for a long while fitfully, yet with acceler¬ 
ating speed. 

Again and again the Spaniards had 
fought on the side of the French against 
the English. But now, at last, the spell 
seemed to be broken ; now, at last, their 
eyes were opened. “As a man,” it 
was declared, Spain had risen against 
the Emperor, and a burst of enthusiasm, 
of vehement sympathy, rushed through 
the length and breadth of England. 
'J'he Army was mad to fight. 

By the time that Moore got home 
from Sweden, Sir Arthur Wellesley had 
already been despatched to Portugal, 
with a force of nine thousand men, and 
the eleven thousand who had been on 
this fruitless errand to Sweden were not 
even allowed to disembark, but were at 
once ordered to Portsmouth, Moore 
being summoned to an interview with 
Lord Castlereagh. 

An evening or two later. Jack rushed 
in upon the Bryce circle in hot haste. 

“Jack! Hallo, man I What’s up 
now ? Something out of the common by 
the looks of you,” declared Mr. Bryce, 
as he sat near the open window ; a 
small and ugly and genial man, in 
flowered waistcoat, velvet tights, and 
silver-buckled shoes. “ You’re just in 
lime, my good fellow. In three days 
we’re off to Brighthelmstone.” 

“And if I might but have had my 
will, we should be there already,” added 
his “better-half” discontentedly. 


“ How d’you all do ? How do you do, 
ma’am ? Find 3murself well, Polly ? 
Pleard the news ? I suppose not.” 

“ What news ? ” at the same moment 
from Mr. and Mrs. Bryce, Polly and 
Molly. 

“Sir John Moore is ordered off to 
Spain, and our regiment is under orders 
too.” 

“Oh I ”—from Molly, under her 
breath. “And if Roy should be taken 
prisoner-” 

“Or if he should not I ” suggested 
Mr. Bryce. “Nay, child, we’ll permit 
no doleful foretellings. What’s up. 
Jack ? ’Tis no ill news to you to be 
ordered to the seat of war ? ” 

“ Ill news ? No I ”—with sufficient 
energy. 

“ Yet you look uncommon like to a 
thunder-cloud—ready to burst. Hey, 
what’s wrong ? ” 

“Could wish nothing better than to 
go, sir. Every man in the Army is wild 
to be off. But I’m angry. I’ll admit. 
’Tis inconceivable that such a man as 
Sir John should have enemies, yet 
there’s no other explanation.” 

“ Enemies where } ” 

“I’m not so bold as to say. But ’tis 
a fact that, after serving in Sicily and 
in Sweden as chief in command, he’s 
now to be placed in a subordinate 
position as third. I’ve heard Major 
Napier declaim against the shame it 
was that they didn’t make him from the 
first supreme Commander in Sicily ; but 
this—why, ’tis infinitely greater shame. 
The thing is beyond comprehension I ” 

“Yet the King and the Duke of 
York are ever his friends,” mused Mr. 
Bryce, passing a meditative hand over 
his chin. “ And Lord Castlereagh es¬ 
teems him highly.” 

“So all say; but the chopping and 
the changing that’s to take place—’tis 
amazing I There’s Sir Arthur Wellesley 
in command of one army gone to Spain, 
and Sir John till now in command of 
another, and both of ’em to be under 
Sir Hew Dalrymple when he can get to 
Portugal, and till he does. Sir Harry 
Burrard is to act for him. Moore— 
the foremost and most brilliant officer 
England has ever owned—to be under 
Burrard and Dalrymple I Has the world 
gone crazed ? ” 

“ For what reason are the changes ? ” 
asked Mr. Bryce. 

“ I know not, sir, and I care not! Sir 
John has done nothing to merit such 
treatment. ’Tis a base shame, and 
that’s about all that can be said. But 
he’ll rise to the top—small fear I When 
the need arises, he will be the man whom 
all will turn unto.” 

“Jack, shall we see Roy?” inquired 
Molly. 

Jack had little doubt that Roy would 
look in. Everything was to be done in 
a terrific hurry, and he had come himself 
to say good-bye there and then ; but 
Roy would certainly appear. A few 


minutes later he called Polly away 
into the girls’ little boudoir, and said 
approvingly— 

“That is a brave Polly! No tears 
and no wailings. ’Tis as should be.” 

“ Dear Jack, I know well how glad 
you are to be going, and I would not 
hold you back.” Polly spoke coura¬ 
geously, though she looked white. 

“ And when I come again—a battered 
soldier, maybe, with some part of me 

missing- Nay, I did not mean to 

make things harder for you, Polly. I 
was but jesting.” 

Polly had difficulty in controlliiiir her 
shudder. 

“Come, come, that was nothing; that 
was but a foolish jest. You will bid me 
God-speed, I know ; and you will think 
of us. Roy is frantic to be off. Polly, 
no letter from Verdun ? ” 

She shook her head. 

“If I were Denham—kept there all 
these long years in a purposeless cap¬ 
tivity—and, it may be, never a letter 
from Polly to cheer him-” 

Polly looked sadly at her brother. 

“I have not writ to him lately,” she 
said. “ I cannot tell how to write. 
What should I do ? I have none but 
you to advise me, and you, too, will now 
be gone. Tell me what I should do, 
Jack ? ” 

“ Write again ; write often. One 
letter among many may get to him.” 

“ But if he should no longer care ? If 
he should by now have forgot me ? ” 

“He is not that sort. Trust him, 
Polly ; be sure he is trusting you.” 

Something of a gleam came to her 
face. 

“You think that? You think I may 
trust him yet, and not be over bold ? It 
is so long—over five years !—and no 
letter from him of later date than the 
summer of 1806. May he not have 
forgot ? ’ ’ 

“ He will not forget. Roy is convinced 
on that point.” 

“But does Roy know? Jack, some¬ 
times I wonder—if indeed Captain Ivor 
loves me still, as once he did—I wonder 
why does he not ask me to go out to 
him there ? If he asked me, I would go 
—I would indeed ! And he has never 
from the first said any such word ; and 
I cannot say it. It is not for me to offer 
to go ; but sure, if he wished it, he might 
send some words—by some private 
hand-” 

Jack was silent—thinking. 

“And there is that French girl— 
whom Roy is so fond of—always with 
them as one of themselves—always near 
Captain Ivor.” 

“ But trust him still, Polly dear,” 
urged Jack. “ 1 cannot know, neither 
can you, how things are yet awhile; 
only I do truly believe that Ivor is no 
rnan to change, or to be fickle in his 
likings. Whether you write or do not 
write, trust him still.” 

{ 7 o he continued,) 
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LKNX LILIES AND DOCK LEAVES. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDV AND STUDIO. 

K. J Jartlett. —AVe have attentively read the verses 
of your friend. It is always a difficult matter to 
decide from two or three specimens whether a girl 
should “give up writing altogether.” AVe cannot, 
however, say that there are indications here of 
poetic merit so great as to afford you the_ hope she 
may one day become a poet. The phrasing is that 
of a cultured woman, but there is no originality of 
thought or expression, and the form needs improve¬ 
ment. In “ Springtime,” the best of the three 
poems, the author uses the second person singular 
and plural indiscriminately (“ thee ” and “ your 
In the third poem, the conjunction “ under unkind ” 
is ui\musical. “ Flows,” in the first poem, is not 
an apt expression for the outburst of the song of 
birds at dawn. No doubt the study of good poetry, 
and practice, would do much to improve your 
friend’s capacity for verse-writing, and there can 
be no reason, if she has leisure, why she should not 
persevere. A\'hile we cannot prophesy triumphant 
success, we can at least say^ that a measure of 
success in writing pleasant lyrics is fully possible.^ 

Thistle. —Your lines are unequal, and the form is 
incorrect. Compare these two extracts— 

“The fourth of the sisters there 
Her own mind knows not yet,” 

and 

“Outside that little summer-house 
On the lawn so smooth and green.” 

Both occup)’’ the same place in the verse,^ and 
should therefore correspond in metre. It is no 
easy task to write verse that will find acceptance. 

“ Bill.”— 1. Some friend of yours with a knowledge 
of musical composition might set “ Marie ” to music 
for you. The lines are very irregular, and would 
need special treatment.—2. Your writing is vigorous 
and distinctive, but you are inclined to write un¬ 
tidily, omitting fragments cf words and scrawling 
now and again. If you never allowed yourself to 
scribble, and were very careful, you would write 
well by-and-bv. 

Sesame.— We advise you to write to the Secretary of 
Girton College, IMiss Shore Nightingale, ii, Queens- 
borough Terrace, Bayswater, London ; and to the 
Secretary of Newnham, IMiss M. G. Kenned}', 
Shenstone, Cambridge. From these ladies you will 
obtain full particulars. With regard to scholar¬ 
ships, we refer you to IMrs. Watson’s articles on 
“ What are the County Councils doing for Girls ? ” 
in The Girl’s Own Paper for March, July, August, 
and September, 1807. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Marjorv Ingle, aged sixteen, Denmark House, Ely, 
Cambridgeshire, would like a French correspondent 
about her own age. She would much prefer one 
well educated and interested in study 

IMiss A. Nicholls, Laburnum Villa, Leamington, 
Miss L. Jones, c/o Morris Hughes, Castle Street, 
Llangollen, N. Wales, Mademoiselle D6sir^:e 
Tuffli, Chalet a Monruz, Ncuchatel, Switzerland, 
and Miss Marguerite Fitzroy Dixon, 19, ix 
Florence Street, Ottawa, wish to correspond with 
Miss Anice Cress, IMysore, S. India, and inquire if 
that address is sufficient. Miss Dixon would also 
like to write to Miss Marguerite Rahier. 

IMademoisellk Vilma Tuffli, Chalet Ti Monruz, 
INeuchatel, Switzerland, would like to exchange 
illustrated post-cards with anyone who collects 
them. 

Miss Marv Kleyntjens, jMaastricht, Holland, wishes 
to excliange view post-cards with 0 Mi.mos.\ San. 

Edelweiss at Innshruck would like to correspond 
w'ith a French girl of about her own age (19). She 
knows French pretty well, but has not much oppor¬ 
tunity of writing French letters. 

Miss Rudy Tizarel, Trosse House School, Neumark, 
Germany, will be glad to write in French, German, 
or English, and receive answers in either language 
from a young lady of about her own age (17). 

jMiss Nelly Pollak, a German girl, wishes to cor¬ 
respond with an English girl, aged about sixteen, 
living in England, or any British colony. lier 
address is Vienna, L, Reichsrathstrasse 3. 

“ CiNTRA,” aged sixteen, would like a French corre¬ 
spondent. 

Miss Wynnie L. Moore Jo.ves, Ladies’ College, 
Portland Road, Remuera, Auckland, N.Z., and 
JMiss L. Salmon, c/o E. L. Thornton, Esq., Fonte 
da Moura, Oporto, Portugal, would like to exchange 
New Zealand and Portuguese stamps for others. 

Violet IM. and Florence Violet (not Voilet) Foster. 
—In view of the increasing applications for foreign 
correspondents, we cannot undertake to insert re- 
(juests from English girls for English correspon¬ 
dents, unless some special reason is given for their 
employing the medium of a magazine. F. V. Foster 
must not be offended if we say she should try to 
improve her writing and spelling. Violet JM.’s 
letter is a pleasant one, and if she is lonely through 
circumstances and unable to find friends, we will 
consider her application. 

Geraldine wishes to correspond with a Swiss-French 
or French lady of good family and education in 
French. The latter writing in English will have 
all letters returned corrected, and the correspondent 
will require her French letters corrected and 
returned also. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Jai’ONICA. —AVe do not see how “Japonica” can 
require advice on such a subject. JMost girls of 
eighteen have some knowdedge of the rules of pro¬ 
priety ; and if in doubt as to allowing stray young 
men to kiss her, ignorance which w'e do not believe, 
she can consult any older person—her mother, or 
one of her brothers—as to how' far it is permissible. 

. AVe often think that such letters as “ Japonica’s ” 
are written by foolish and vain girls to show' off, 
not to obtain advice. There could be no other 
motive in writing to us on the subject. 

AVinnie has probably not consulted her parents on 
this point, or she might find that there is really some 
very strong objection, of which she is in ignorance, 
to the “ good Christian young man ” w'hom she 
says “ she has found.” iTell your parents all 
about it, and do not try to persuade us to counsel 
you to be disobedient to their wishes. 

Esmerald.y. —AVhy not take 7 'hc Boys Ore//. Paper, 
56, Paternoster Row', E.C. You might purchase a 
number and see how you liked it. 

Puzzled. —The smell of w'hich you complain arises 
from the skins being only partially cured and not 
thoroughly dried. Skunk, however, retains an 
unpleasant odour in most cases. Drying the skin.s 
in a brick oven for a little time, taking care not to 
burn them, might do good. But w'e fear there is 
little help for this trouble. 

Threepence.— There is no royal road to hand¬ 
writing. It is an art which must be carefully ac¬ 
quired ; and if you W’ish to improve yours, you must 
get some copies and set to work in a painstaking 
way. Select a handwriting you admire and pro¬ 
ceed to copy it, letter by letter, word by word. If 
you persevere, )'ou will succeed in about a month’s 
time in making a total change. 

Chadband.—I. The Rev. Mr. Chadband is a cha¬ 
racter in Dickens’s Bleak House. He was a reli¬ 
gious hypocrite. The word “ Chadbandism ” is a 
novelty, applied as it has been lately, in the daily 
press.—2. Chaitvinism means a blind idolatry of 
Napoleon I. Just now it seems to mean a warlike 
spirit, a blind patriotism. The word Chauvin is 
taken from Les Aides de Camp, by Bayard and 
Dumanoir; and was made popular by Charet’s 
Conscrii Chaiiviu. Conspuez, which is the word 
most lieard in Paris of to-day, is from the verb 
conspner, w'hich means to .spit upon or to despise. 
A Bordereau is a memorandum, or account of 
some occurrence, event, or conversation. Dossier 
moans a barrister’s brief, and also a bundle of 
])apers. In the way used, it means what we should 
call “the case” against a prisoner. AVe do not 
wonder that you are puzzled if you do not under¬ 
stand French. 
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By JESvSIE MANSERGH (Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey), Author of ‘‘Sisters Three,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Arthur kept his word, and tried man¬ 
fully not to let his own disappointment 
interfere with the enjoyment of Christmas 
Day. The party at the vicarage was 
smaller than usual, for Rob and Oswald 
had both gone home for the festive 
season, and he knew well that the 
knowledge that ‘‘Arthur was coming’^ 
had seemed the best guarantee of a 
merry day to those who were left behind. 


Peggy too—poor little Peg, with her 
bandaged hands and tiny white face—it 
would never do to grieve her by being 
depressed and gloomy! 

“ Begone, dull care ! ” cried Arthur to 
himself then, when he awoke on Christ¬ 
mas morning, and promptly wrapping 
himself in his dressing-gown, he sallied 
out on to the landing, where he burst 
into the strains of “ Christians, awake ! 
with such vigorous brush-and-comb 
accompaniment on the panels of the 


doors as startled the household out of 
their dreams. 

“ Miserable boy I I was having such 
a lovely nap ! PIl never forgive you ! 
cried Mrs. Asplin’s voice in sleepy 
wrath. 

•‘Merry Christmas! Merry Christ- 
mks ! ” shouted the girls, and Peggy’s 
clear pipe joined in last of all. ‘‘^And 
many of them I Come in 1 Come in I I 
was lying awake and longing to see 
you I ” 



All 7 ‘igiits 7 ‘eserved.'] 


AT THE CROSS ROADS. 
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Arthur put his ruffled head round the 
door and beamed at the little figure in 
the bed, as if he bad never known a 
trouble in his life. 

“ What a wicked story ! I heard you 
snore. Merry Christmas, Peg, and a 
Happy New Year! And don’t you go 
for to do it again never no more ! It’s 
a jolly morning. I’ll take you out for a 
toddle in the garden when we come 
home from church, if you are a good 
girl. Will you have your present now, 
or wait till you get it ? It begins with a 
B. I love my love with a B., because 
she’s a-” 

“Oh, Arthur!” interrupted Peggy 
regretfully. “I haven’t half such a 
nice present for you as I expected. 
You see I couldn’t wc-rk anything, and 
I couldn’t get out to the shops, and I 
hadn’t nearly as much money as I 
expected either. If Bob and I had 
won that prize, I should have had ten 
pounds ; but the stupid editors have put 
off announcing the result week after 
week. They say there were so many 
competitors; but that’s no consolation, 
for it makes our chance less. I do hope 
it may be out next week. But, at any 
rate, I didn’t get my ten pounds in time, 
and there 1 v/as, you see, with little 
money and practically no hands, a—er 
—a most painful contingency, which I 
hope it may never be your lot to ex¬ 
perience. You must take the will for 
the deed.” 

“ Oh, I will I ” agreed Arthur promptly. 
“ I’ll take the will now, and you can 
follow up with the deed as soon as you 
get the cash. But no more journeys up 
to London, my dear, if 3mu love me, and 
don’t use such big words before seven 
o’clock in the morning, or you’ll choke. 
It’s bad for little girls to exert them¬ 
selves so much. Now I’m going to 
skate about in the bath for a bit, and 
tumble into my clothes, and then I’ll 
come back and give you a lift downstairs. 
You are coming down for breakfast, I 
suppose ? ” 

“Rather! On Christmas morning! 
I should just think I was ! ” cried Peggy 
emphatically, and Arthur went off to 
the bath-room, calling in at Max’s room 
CH rou/e to squeeze a sponge full of 
water over that young gentleman’s head 
and pull the clothes off the bed by way 
of giving emphasis to his “ Get up, 
you lazy beggar! It’s the day after 
to-morrow, and the plum pudding is 
waiting! ” 

Peggy was the only one of the young 
folks who did not go to church that 
morning; but she was left in charge of 
the decoration for the dinner-table, and 
when this was finished, there was so 
much to think about that the time 
passed all too quickly. 

Last year she and Arthur had spent 
Christmas with their mother; now both 
parents were away in India, and every¬ 
thing was strange and altered. As 
Peggy sat gazing into the heart of the 
big gloomy fire, it seemed to her that 
the year that was passing away would 
end a complete epoch in her brother’s 
experiences and her own, and that from 
this hour a new chapter would begin. 
She herself had come back from the 
door of death, and had life given, as it 


were, afresh into her hands. Arthur’s 
longed-for career had been checked at 
its commencement, and all his plans 
laid waste. Even the life in the vicarage 
would henceforth take new conditions, 
for Rob and Oswald would go up to 
Oxford at the beginning of the term, 
and their place be filled by new pupils. 
There was something solemnising in 
the consciousness of change which filled 
the air. One could never tell what 
might be the next development. Nothing 
was too unexpected to happen—since 
Arthur’s success had ended in failure, 
and she herself had received Rosalind’s 
vows of love and friendship. 

“ Good things have happened as well 
as bad,” acknowledged Peggy honestly, 
“ but how I do hate changes ! The new 
pupils may be the nicest boys that were 
ever born, but no one will ever be like 
Rob to me, and I’d rather Arthur had 
been a soldier than anything in the 
wide world. I wish one could go on 
being young for ever and ever. It’s 
when you grow old that all these 
troubles and changes come upon you.” 
And Peggy sighed and wagged her 
head, oppressed with the weight of 
fifteen years. 

It was a relief to hear the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs, and the sound of voices 
in the hall, which proved that the 
church-goers had returned home. Mr. 
and Mrs. Asplin had been driven home 
from church by Lord and Lady Darcy, 
and the next moment they were in the 
room, greeting Peggy with demonstra¬ 
tive affection. 

“We couldn’t go home without coming 
to see you, dear,” said Lady Darcy 
fondly. “Rosalind is walking with the 
rest, and will be here in a few minutes. 
A merry Christmas to you, darling, and 
many, many of them. I’ve brought you 
a little present which I hope you will 
like. It’s a bangle bracelet—quite a 
simple one that you can wear every day 
—and you must think of me sometimes 
when you put it on.” 

She touched the spring of a morocco 
case as she spoke, and there on the satin 
lining lay a band of gold, dependent 
from which hung the sweetest little locket 
in the world—heart-shaped, studded with 
pearls, and guarding a ring of hair 
beneath the glass shield. 

Lady Darcy pointed to it in silence— 
her eyes filling with tears, as they 
invariably did at any reference to 
Rosalind’s accident, and Peggy’s cheeks 
flushed with pleasure, 

“ I can’t thank you ! I really can’t,” 
she said. “It is too lovel3^ You 
couldn’t possibly have given me any¬ 
thing I liked better. I have a predilec¬ 
tion for jewellery, and the little locket 
is ifoo sweet, dangling on that chain ! 
I do love to have something that 
waggles!” She held up her arm as 
she spoke, shaking the locket to and fro 
with a childlike enjoyment, while the two 
ladies watched her with tender amuse¬ 
ment. Lord Darcy had not spoken since 
his first greeting, but now he came 
forward, and linking his arm in Peggy’s 
led her to the further end of the room. 

“I have no present for you, my dear 
—I could not think of one that was 
good enough—but yesterday I really 


think I hit on something that w’ould 
please you. Robert told us how keenly 
you were feeling your brother’s disap¬ 
pointment, and that he was undecided 
what to try next. Now, I believe I can 
help him there. I have influence in the 
Foreign Office, and can insure him an 
opening when he is ready for it, if 
3mur father agrees that it is desirable. 
Would that please you, Peggy? If I 
can help 3mur brother, will it go some 
little way towards paying the debt I owe 
you ?' ’ 

“ Oh—h ! ” cried Peggy rapturously. 
“Oh!” She clasped Lord Darcy’s 
hands in her own and gazed at him with 
dilated eyes. “Can you do it? Will 
you do it ? There is nothing in all the 
world I should like so much. Help 
Arthur—give him a good chance—and I 
shall bless you for ever and ever! I 
could never thank 3^ou enough-” 

“ Well, well, I will write to your father 
and see what he has to say. 1 oaw 
promise the lad a start at least, and 
after that his future will be in his own 
hands, where I think we may safely 
leave it. Master Arthur is one of the 
fortunate beings Avho has an ‘ open 
sesame ’ to all hearts. Mr. Asplin 
assures me that he is as good at work 
as at play; I have not seen that side of 
his character, but he has always left a 
most pleasing impression on my mind, 
most pleasing.” The old lord smiled 
to himself, and his eyes took a dreamy 
expression as if he were recalling to 
memory the handsome face and strong 
manly presence of the young fellow of 
whom he was speaking. “ He has 
been a favourite at our house for some 
years now, and I shall be glad to do him 
a service, but remember, Peggy, that 
when I propose this help, it is in the 
first instance at least, for your sake, not 
his. I tell you this because I think it 
will give you pleasure to feel that 3’’ou 
have been the means of helping your 
brother. Talk it over with him some 
time when 3mu are alone together, and 
then he can come up and see me. To¬ 
day we must leave business alone. 
Here they come ! I thought they would 
not be long after us-” 

Even as he spoke voices sounded from 
the hall, there was a clatter of feet 
over the tiled flooring, and Mellicent 
dashed into the room. 

“P—P—P—Postman!” she stam¬ 
mered breathlessly. “He is coming! 
Round the corner! Heaps of letters ! 
Piles of parcels ! A hand-cart, and a 
boy to help him ! Here in five minutes \ 
Oh ! oh ! oh ! ” She went rushing back 
to the door, and Rosalind came forward, 
looking almost her old beautiful self, 
with her cheeks flushed b3^ the cold air, 
and the fur collar of her jacket turned 
up so as to hide the scarred cheek. 

“Merry Christmas, Rosalind! How 
—how nice you look!” cried Peggy, 
looking up and down the dainty figure 
with more pleasure in the sight than she 
could have believed possible a few weeks 
before. After being accustomed for 
four long weeks to gaze at those per¬ 
fectly cut features, Esther’s long chin 
and Mellicent’s retrousse nose had 
been quite a trial to her artistic sensi¬ 
bilities on her return to the vicarage. 
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It was like having a masterpiece taken 
down from the walls and replaced by 
an inferior engraving. She gave a sigh 
of satisfaction as she looked once more 
at Rosalind’s face. 

“ Mewwy Chwistmas, Peggy 1 I’ve 
missed you fwightfully. I’ve not been 
to church, but I dwove down to meet the 
others, and come to see you. I had to 
see you on Chwistmas Day. I’ve had 
lovely pwesents and there are more to 
come. Mother has given you the 
bwacelet, I see. Is it what you like ? ” 

“My dear, I love it! I’m fearfully 
addicted to jewellery. I had to put it 
on at once, and it looks quite elegant on 
top of the bandages I I’m inexpressibly 
obliged. I’ve got heaps of things— 
books, scent, glove-box, writing-case, a 
big box coming from India, and—don’t 
tell her—an apron from Mellicent 1 The 
most awful thing. I can’t think where 
she found it. Yellow cloth with dog 
roses worked in filoselle 1 Imagine me 
in a yellow apron with spotty roses 
around the brim I ” 

“He! He! I can’t! I weally 
can’t. It’s too widiculous ! ” protested 
Rosalind. “She sent me a twine bag 
made of netted cotton. It’s awfully 
useful if you use twine, but I never do. 
Don’t say I said so. Who got the 
night-dwess bag with the two shades of 
blue that didn’t match ? ” 

“ Esther ! You should have seen her 
face ! ” whispered Peggy roguishly, and 
the girls went into peals of laughter 
whicii brought Robert hurr3dng across 
the room to join them. 

“ Now then, Rosalind ; when you have 
quite done, I should like to speak to 
Peggy. The compliments of the season 
to you, Mariquita; I hope 1 see you 
well.” 

Peggy pursed up her lips and looked 
him up and down with her dancing hazel 
eyes. 

“ Most noble sir, the heavens rain 
blessings on you—oh, my goodness, 
there’s the postman!” she cried all in 
one breath, and the partners darted 
forward side by side towards the front 
door, where the old postman was already 
standing, beaming all over his w'eather- 
beaten face, as he began turning out 
the letters and calling out the names on 
the envelopes. 

“Asplin, Asplin, Saville, Asplin, 
Saville, Saville, Miss Peggy Saville, 
Miss Mellercent Asplin, Miss Saville, 
Miss M. Saville, Miss Peggy Saville.” 

So the list ran on with such a constant 
repetition of the same name that Max 
exclaimed in disgust, “ Who is this 
Miss Peggy Saville that we hear so 
much about? She’s a greedy thing 
whoever she may be,” and Mellicent 
whined out, “ I wish I had been at a 
boarding school! I wish my relatives 
lived abroad. There will be none left 
for me by the time she has finished.” 
Then Arthur thrust forward his mis¬ 
chievous face and put in a stern 
inquiry— 

“Forbes! I say, where’s that 
registered letter? That letter with the 
hundred pound note. Don’t say you 
haven’t got it, for I know better. Hand 
it over now, without any more bother.” 

The old postman gave a chuckle of 


amusement, for this was a standing 
joke renewed every Christmas that 
Arthur had spent at the Vicarage. 

“ ’Tasn’t come ter-day. Muster Saville. 
Missed the post. ’Twill be coming 
ter-morrer morning certain ! ” 

“ Forbes ! ” croaked Arthur solemnly. 
“Reflect! You have a wife and 
children. This is a serious business. 
It’s ruin, Forbes, that’s what it is. 
R—u—i—n, my friend ! Be advised by 
me, and give it up. The hundred 
pounds is not worth it, and besides I 
need it badly. Don’t deprive a man of 
his inheritance ! ” 

“ Bless yer rart, I’d bring it yer with 
pleasure rif I could ! Nobody’d bring it 
quicker ran I would,” cried Forbes, for 
like everyone else he adored the hand¬ 
some young fellow who was always ready 
with a joke and a kindly word. “It’s 
coinin’ for the Noo Year, sir. You 
mark my words. There’s a deal of luck 
waitin’ for yer in the Noo Year! ” 

Arthur’s laugh ended in a sigh, but 
he thanked the old man for his good 
wishes, tipped him even more lavishly 
than usual, and followed his companions 
to the drawing-room to examine their 
treasures. 

Parcels were put on one side to await 
more leisurely inspection, but cards and 
letters were opened at once, and Rob 
seated himself by Peggy’s side as she 
placed the pile of envelopes on a table 
in the corner. 

“ We are partners, you know,” he 
reminded her, “ so I think I am 
entitled to a share in these. What a 
lot of cards! Who on earth are the 
senders ? ” 

“ My godfathers, and my godmothers, 
and all my relations and friends. The 
girls at school, and some of the teachers. 
This fat one is from ' Buns ’—Miss 
Baker, the one whose Sunday hat I 
squashed. She used to say that I was 
sent to her as wholesome discipline to 
prevent her being too happy as a hard- 
worked teacher in a lady’s school, but 
she wept buckets full when I came 
away. I liked Buns! This is from 
Marjorie Riggs, my chum. She had a 
squint, but a most engaging disposition. 
This is from Kate Strong. Now if there 
is a girl in the world for whom I cherish 
an aversion, it is Katie Strong ! She is 
what I call a specious pig, and why she 
wanted to send me a Christmas card I 
simply can’t imagine. We were on 
terms of undying hatred. This is from 
Miss Moss, the pupil teacher. She had 
chilblains, poor dear, and spoke through 
her dose. ‘You busn’t do it, Peggy, 
you really busn’t. It’s host adoying ! ’ 
Then I did it again, you know, and she 
sniggered and tried to look cross. This 
is-^i don’t know who this is from ! It’s 
a man’s writing. It looks like a 
business letter—London postmark—and 
something printed in white on the seal. 
What is it ? ‘ The Pic-Pic-Piccadilly ’— 

Robert!” Peggy’s voice grew shrill 
with excitement. “ ‘ The Piccadilly 
MagazineJ* ” 

“"\Vh—at! ” Robert grabbed at the 
envelope, read the words himself and 
stared at her with sparkling eyes. “ It 
is! It’s the prize, Mariquita! It must 
be. What else would they write about ? 


Open it and see. Quick ! Shall I do it 
for you ? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” cried Peggy breathlessly. 
She craned her head forward as Rob 
tore open the envelope and grasped his 
arm with both hands. Together they 
read the typewritten words, together 
they gasped and panted, and shrieked 
aloud in joy! “We’ve done it! We 
have ! We’ve won the prize ! Thirty 
pounds! Bravo Rob! Now you can buy 
3^our microscope ! ”—“Good old Mari¬ 
quita, it’s all your doing. Don’t speak 
to us; we are literary people, far above 
ordinary commonplace creatures like 
you. Thir—ty pounds! made by our 
own honest toil. What do you think of 
that. I’d like to know ? ” 

Each member of the audience thought 
something different, and said it amid a 
scene of wild excitement. The elders 
were pleased and proud, though not 
above improving the occasion by warn¬ 
ings against secret work, over anxiety, 
midnight journeys, etc. Mellicent 
exclaimed, “ How jolly ! Now you will 
be able to give presents for the New 
Year as well as Christmas,” and Arthur 
said, “ Dear Peggums ! I always loved 
you ! I took the ‘ will,’ you know, without 
any grumbling, and now you can follow 
up with the deed as quickly as ever you 
like! ” Each one wanted to hold the 
precious document in his own hands, to 
read it with his own eyes, and it was 
handed round and round to be exclaimed 
over in accents of wonder and admira¬ 
tion, while Rob beamed, and Peggy 
tossed her pigtail over her shoulder, 
holding her little head at an angle of 
complacent satisfaction. 

The moment of triumph was very 
sweet, all the sweeter because of the 
sorrows of the last few weeks. The 
partners forgot all the hard work, 
worry, and exhaustion, and remembered 
only the joy of success and hope ful¬ 
filled. Robert said little, in the way of 
thanks, preferring to wait until he could 
tell Peggy of his gratitude, without an 
audience to criticise his words, and 
when his mother began to speak of re¬ 
turning home, it was he who reminded 
Mrs. Asplin of the promise that the 
invalid should have her first walk on 
Christmas Day. 

“ Let us go on ahead and take her 
with us, until the carriage overtakes us. 
It will do her no harm. It’s bright and 
dry-’ ’ 

“ Oh, mater, yes ! I told Peg I would 
take her out,” chimed in Arthur, start¬ 
ing from his seat by Rosalind’s side, 
and looking quite distressed because he 
had momentarily forgotten his promise. 
“ Wrap her up well, and we’ll take care 
of her. The air will do her good.” 

“ I think it will, but you must not go 
far—not an inch beyond the cross 
roads. Come, Peggy, and I’ll dress you 
myself. I can’t trust you to put on 
enough wraps.” Mrs. Asplin whisked 
the girl out of the room, and wrapped 
her up to such an extent, that when she 
came downstairs again, she could only 
puff and gasp above her muffler, declare 
that she was choking, and fan herself 
with her muff. Choking or not, the 
eyes of the companions brightened as 
they looked at her, for the scarlet 
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tam-o’-shanter was set at a rakish angle 
on the dark little head, and Pegg}^ the 
invalid seemed to have made way for 
the Peggy of old, with dimpling cheeks 
and the light of mischief in her e3"es. 

The moment that Mrs. Asplin stopped 
fumbling wkh her wraps, she was at 
the door, opening her mouth wide to 
drink in the fresh chill air, and Robert 
was at her side before anyone had a 
chance of superseding him. 

“ Umph 1 Isn’t it good ! I’m stifling 
for a blow. My lungs are sore for want 
of exercise. I was longing—longing 
to get out. Robert, do you realise it ? 
We have won the prize ! Can ^^ou 
believe it ? It is almost too good to be 
true. It’s the best present of all. Now 
you can buy your microscope, and get 
on with your work as you never could 
before ! ” 

“Yes, and it’s all your doing, Mari- 
quita. I could not have pulled it off 
without your help. If I make anything 
out of my studies it will be 3’'our doing 
too. ril put it down to 3'ou, and thank 
3'ou for it all 013^ life.” 

“ H—m ! I don’t think I deserve so 
much praise, but I like it all the same. 
It’s very soothing,” said Peggy reflec¬ 
tively. “I’m very happy, and I needed 
something- to cheer me up, for I felt 
as blue as indigo this morning. We 
seem to have come to the end of so 
many things, and I hate ends. There 
is this disappointment about Arthur 
which spoils all the old plans, and the 
break-up of our good times here to¬ 
gether. I shall miss Oswald. He was 
a dear old c]and3q and his ties were 
quite an excitement in life, but I simpl3^ 
can’t imagine what the house will be 
like without you, Rob ! ” 

“ 1 shall be here for some weeks ever3'’ 
year, and I’ll run down for a day or two 
whenever I can. It won’t be good¬ 
bye altogether.” 

“ I know—I know ! but 3'ou will never 
be one of us again, living in the house, 
joining in all our jokes. It will be quite 
a different thing. And3'Ou will grow up 
so quickly at Oxford, and be a man 
before we know where we are.” 

“ So will 3mu—a woman at least. You 
are fifteen in Januar3^ At seventeen 
girls put their hair up, and wear long 
dresses. You will look older than I do, 
and give yourself as man3" airs as if 3^11 
were fifty. I know what girls of seven¬ 
teen are like. I’ve met lots of them, 
and they say ‘ That boy ! ’ and toss their 
heads as if they were a dozen years 
older than fellows of their own age. I 
expect you will be as bad as the rest, 
but you needn't tiy to snub me. I won’t 
stand it.” 

“ You won’t have a chance, for I sha’n’t 
be here. As soon as my education is 
finished I am going out to India to stay 
until father retires and we come home to 
settle. So after to-da3^-” 

“After to-day—the deluge! Pegg3q 
I didn’t tell you before, but I’m off to¬ 
morrow to stay in town until I go up to 
Oxford on the fourteenth. The pater 
wants to have me with him, so I sha’n’t 
see 3'ou again for some months. Of 
course I am glad to be in town for most 
things, but-” 

“Yes, but!” repeated Pegg3' and 


turned a wan little face upon him. 
“Oh, Rob, it /s changing quickly. I 
never thought it would be so soon as 
this. So it is good-b3'^e ! No wonder I 
felt so blue this morning. It is good- 
b3'e for ever to the old life. We shall 
meet again, oh 3'es! but it will be 
different. Some day when I’m old and 
grown up I will see in a newspaper the 
name of a distinguished naturalist and 
discoverer, and sa3^ ‘ I used to know 
him once. He was not at all proud. 
He used to pull my hair like any 
ordinaiy mortal. But he doesn’t recog¬ 
nise me now-’ ” 

“ Some day I shall enter a ball-room 
and see a little lady sitting by the door 
waving her hands in the air, and using 
words a mile long, and shall say to my¬ 
self, ‘ Do m3'’ e3'es deceive me ? Is it 
indeed the Peggy Pickle of the Past ? ’ 
and my host will say, ‘ My good sir, that 
is the world-famous authoress Mariquita 
de Ponsonb3^ Plantagenet Saville! 
Stevenson, I assure you, is not in it for 
flow of language, and she is so proud of 
herself that she won’t speak to anyone 
under a belted earl.’ ” 

“ That sounds nice ! ” said Peggy 
approvingl3^ “ I should like that, but it 
wouldn’t be a ball, 3'ou sill3'’ boy, it 
would be a conversazione where all the 
clever and celebrated people of London 
were gathered together, ‘ To have the 
honour of meeting Miss Saville.’ 
There would be quite a number of 
people whom we knew among the Lions. 
A very grand Lad3'’ Somebod3" or other, 
the beauty of the season—Rosalind of 
course—all sparkling with diamonds, 
and leaning on the arm of a distin¬ 
guished-looking gentleman with orders 
on his breast. That’s Arthur. I’m 
determined that he shall have orders. 
It’s the only thing that could reconcile 
me to the loss of the Victoria Cross, and 
a dress coat is so uninteresting without 
trimmings ! A fat lady would be sitting 
in a corner prattling about half-a-dozen 
subjects all in one moment—that’s 
Meilicent, and a tall, lean lady in 
spectacles would be imparting useful 
information to a dandy with an e3^eglass 
stuck in one e3'e—that’s Esther and 
Oswald ! Oh dear, I wonder—I wonder 
—I wonder! It’s like a story book, 
Rob, and we are at the end of the first 
volume. How much shall we have to 
do with each other in the second and 
third, and what is going to happen 
next—and how—and when ? ” 

“We—we have to part, that’s the 
next thing,” said Rob sadly. “ ITere 
comes the carriage, and Arthur is 
shouting to us to stop. It’s good-bye, 
for the present, Mariquita ; there’., no 
help for it! ” 

“At the cross roads!” said Peggy 
slowl3^ and her e3^e wandered to the sign¬ 
board which marked the paths branch¬ 
ing north, south, east, and west. She 
stopped short and stood gazing into the 
boy’s face, her eyes big and solemn, the 
wind blowing her hair into loose little 
curls beneath her scarlet cap, while her 
mind seized eagerl3'’ on the significance 
of the position. “At the cross roads, 
Rob, to go our different ways ! Good- 
b3'e, good-b3'e ! I hate to say it. You— 
you won’t forget, and like the horrid 


boys at college better than me, will 3'ou, 
Rob ?” 

Robert gave a short, strangled little 
laugh. 

“I think—not! Cheer up, partner! 
We will meet again and have a better 
time together than we have had3^et. The 
third volume is alwa3^s more exciting than 
the first. I say we shall, and you know 
when I make up m3^ mind to a thing, it 
has to be done ! ” 

“Ah, but how?” sighed Pegg3^ 
faintly. “ But how ? ” Vague prophe¬ 
cies of the future were not much com¬ 
fort to her in this moment of farewell. 
She wanted something more definite, 
but Rob had no time to enter into 
details. Even as she spoke the carriage 
drew up beside them, and while the 
occupants congratulated Peggy on hav¬ 
ing walked so far and so well, he could 
only grip her hand, and take his place 
in silence beside his sister. 

Lady Darcy bent forward to smile 
farewell ; Rosalind waved her hand, and 
there they were off again, driving swiftly 
homewards, while Peggy stood watch¬ 
ing, a solitary figure upon the roadside. 

Arthur and his companions hurried 
forward to join her, afraid lest she should 
be tired and overcome with grief by the 
parting with her friend and partner. 

“ Poor little Peg! She won’t like it a 
bit,” said Arthur. “ She’s cr3dng! I’m 
sure she is.” 

“She is putting her handkerchief to 
her eyes,” said Meilicent. “ Of course, 
she is crying ! ” 

“We will give her an arm apiece, and 
take her straight back,” said Max 
anxiously, “ It’s a shame to have left 
the poor little soul alone ! ” 

They stared with troubled eyes at the 
little figure which stood with its back 
turned towards them, in an attitude of 
rigid stillness. There was something 
pathetic about that stillness, with just 
the flutter of the tell-tale handkerchief 
to hint at the quivering face that was 
hidden from view. The hearts of 
companions were very tender 
over her at that moment, but even as 
they planned words of comfort and 
cheer, she wheeled round suddenl3^ and 
walked back to meet them. 

It was an unusually mild morning for 
the season of the year, and the sun was 
shining from a cloudless sky. Its ra3^s 
fell full upon Peggy’s face as she ad¬ 
vanced ; upon reddened e3^es, trembling 
lips, and two large tears trickling down 
her cheeks. It was undeniable that she 
was ciying, but she carried her head well 
back upon her shoulders, rather courting 
than avoiding observation, and as she 
drew nearer it became abundantly 
evident that Peggy had retired in 

honour of Mariquita, and that consola¬ 
tions had better be deferred to a more 
promising occasion. 

“A most lacerating wind ! ” she said 
coolly. “ It draws the moisture to my 
eyes. Quite piercingly cold I call it! ” 
and even Meilicent had not the courage 
to contradict. 

* * * 

And here, dear readers, we leave 

Peggy Saville at a milestone of her life. 
In what direction the cross roads led the 
little company of friends, and what 
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windings of the path brought them once 
more together, remains still to be told. 
It was a strange journe}^ and in their 
travelling they met many friends with 
whom all young people are acquainted. 
The giant barred the way, and had to be 
overcome before the palace could be 


reached ; the Good Spirit intervened at 
the right moment to prevent calamity, 
the prince and princess stepped forward 
and made life beautiful; for life is the 
most wonderful fairy tale that was ever 
written, and full of magic to those who 
have eyes to see it. 


Farewell then to Peggy Pickle, but if 
it be the wish of those readers who 
have followed her varying fortunes so 
far, we may meet again with Mariquita 
Saville, in the glory of sw'eet and twenty, 
and learn from her the secret of the 
3'ears. 
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CHAPTER 11 . 

THIi l-IRST OF THE “ SLAINS CASTLE.” 

I AM all curiosity to hear 3mur secret, 
Charlie,” pleaded his wife. 

“ Well, as I tell you, it is your secret 
which has given any meaning to mine,” 
he said. “It is as if I picked up an 
odd-shaped bit of wood, which seemed a 
mere chip, but presently you came in with 
a puzzle, all fitted, save for one vacant 
place, and lo, my chip exactty fills it !• ” 

He had taken up the bulk3^ pocket- 
book which Icty on the sofa beside him. 
He searched through its contents, 
selected one letter, and handed it to 
Lucy. 

“Read it,” he said, “and tell me 
what you think.” 

Lucy instinctively looked first at the 
envelope. The post-mark was “Peter¬ 
head ” ; the handwriting was strong and 
manly. 

“Why, it is from your old acquaintance 
Captain Grant! ” she said. 

Charlie nodded. 

“ Read what he says,” he repeated. 

It was not a long letter. The Captain, 
who was an old schoolfellow of Charlie’s, 
had heard of his illness and wrote to 
inquire how he was. 

“It is my belief, my boy,” he said, 
“ that all the medicine 3’ou want is a 
good draught of salt air taken straight 
off the top of the ocean wav'es. You 
can’t get it quite right on the best of 
shores. IVhat a pity 3mu can’t come 
with me in my fine ship the S/h/hs 
Castle. We are going straight to New 
Zealand, and then perhaps we shall 
trade a little among some of the smaller 
islands ; but the Stains Castle is a fast 
goer, and unless the winds are very 
dead against us, we shall be home well 
within a 3^ear. That’s the sort of thing 
that w'ould really do you good, and not 
a pett3^ little vo3^age on a passenger 


steamer, where you smell more of the 
engines and the cook-room than of the 
briny. Can’t 3'ou make up 3mur mind 
and come with me ? Health before 
income, old man! If you were by 
3^ourself, I’d press the idea; but, as 
there is the little wife, I suppose I 
mustn’t. For there is no room to offer 
to her on the ship.” 

“I shall write and tell him that just 
because there is a little wife, he must 
press the idea 1 ” cried Lucy, with 
shining e3'-es. “Why, a whole year on 
the open sea—you, who love it so much 
and are never sea-sick—it would make 
a new man of you ! ” And then her 
brave heart quailed secretly at the 
thought of the long absence, and the 
long silences which lay within it, and 
she added kindl3N “ But might 3^011 not 
find it a rough life, Charlie, and lone¬ 
some ? ” 

Charlie laughed kindly. 

“ I can trust Grant’s ideas of comfort,” 
he said; “ the3^ are quite up to whole¬ 
some point, and I want nothing more. 
He is good company too, and so are 
sailors generally. I could not bear the 
thought of any very long journey in a 
big passenger steamer with strange 
men, possibly gamblers or drunkards, 
sharing one’s cabin, the social tone set 
by the smoking-room and the bar, and 
possibilit3^ of the truly awful solitude of 
living among two or three hundred people 
with not one of whom I might have a 
single idea in common ! No, dear little 
Lucy, if I am to have a really long 
voyage, give me a sailing vessel, when I 
can secure such advantage as sailing 
with Alick Grant.” 

“But suppose you should be ill?” 
suggested Lucy in a low voice. “ There 
would be no doctor.” 

“ Suppose I should be ill I ” answered 
Charlie cheerfullv. “ Grant would see 
that I was properly taken care of. All 


that could be done in my case, he knows 
how to do.” 

Mr. Challoner paused. 

“ Even so,” he went on, “it would be 
better for 3mu to think of me as lying 
quietl3^ in my berth, looked after by an 
old friend, and an object of genuine 
interest to all his men, than as I should 
be -on a passenger steamer, with an 
over-driven steward and stewardess 
running in and out, dancing going on 
overhead, and sounds of comic songs 
coming from the saloon. No, I should 
not like to run risks of serious illness on 
a big passenger steamer,” he decided. 

He did not remind Luc3^—but she 
remembered, though she kept silence— 
that in the one lengthy ocean voyage he 
had ever enjoyed—a business trip to and 
from New York—a passenger had met 
a frightful death by accident in the 
steamer’s saloon, and two days after¬ 
wards a flippant “charade” had been 
enacted, with every circumstance of 
levity, on the very spot. 

“What did you think, Charlie, when 
you first got that letter?” asked his 
wife. “ Did you wish you could go ? ” 

Her husband shook his head. 

“ We do not wish for what we believe 
to be absolutely impossible,” he said. 
“As I say, I never gave it another 
thought till you brought out your plans 
this afternoon. I did not tell you a 
word about it, because I thought the 
suggestion would onl}' wony 3'ou, when 
it could not be carried out.” 

“ But 3^ou see now that it could be 
done,” said Lucy bravel3'. 

“There is another thing too,” Charlie 
went on ; “ to go in this way will cost 
far less than to go in any other. From 
what Grant has told me about other 
voyages, I know he takes a passenger 
in this way at about what one may call 
boarding rates, say a hundred pounds 
for the whole year. Now, on a steamer 
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one could only be away about three 
months at most for that sum, and unless 
one took the return journey at once, one 
would also have hotel and travelling- 
expenses. If I go with Grant, Lucy, 1 
need not take more than one hundred 
and a few odd pounds with me, and I 
can leave you all the rest of our little 
hoard. So thriftily as you will manage, 
1 believe you need not trouble about 
earning, and yet we sha’n’t be penniless 
when I get home.” 

Lucy answered in nervous haste. 

Oh, but I must do all I can. It will 
help to pass the time ; it will help me to 
bear 3^our being away.” 

Charlie put out his hand towards her. 

“Little woman,” he said, “is this 
going to cost you too much in this way ? 
What is the good of making any effort 
to save me which is to kill you ? And 
perhaps 1 don’t need any such saving 
after all. Why should I go ? ” 

Lucy rallied herself. 

“Of course it will be very terrible to 
miss you,’’she said, feeling instinctively 
that if the part she was playing was to 
be accepted, she must not overdo it. 
“The days will be very long without 
you to wait for and to talk with. I shall 
need all I can get to occupy me. But 
as for not being able to bear it, Charlie, 
I suppose I am made of the same stuff 
as other women. Plenty of them have 
to bear the same—and worse. Captain 
Grant’s wife herself has to bear it, and 
from her photographs she does not look 
as if it wore her to fiddlestrings.” 

“She is used to it,” said Charlie, with a 
man’s easy way of “ seeing a difference.” 

“ Certainly. I daresay she felt it 
worse the first time,” assented Lucy. 
“On the other hand, it is always going 
on. Almost as soon as one absence 
ends another begins. Now, I shall 
know that mine is one supreme effort, 
and then—reunion ! ” 

“I w'ish Captain Grant’s wife w^ere 
nearer at hand—in London instead of 
in Peterhead,” said Charlie. “ It would 
seem cheery for you wives to be together 
at home, while we husbands were together 
on the ocean.” 

“Well, perhaps she will come up and 
spend a month with me,” remarked 
Lucy. “If she comes in the Institute’s 
holidays, I should be at leisure to show 
her the sights, if she has not seen them 
all already. It would be great fun to 
have her here.” (Long afterwards Lucy 
remembered that little speech.) 

“One thing is, if I go, I am not 
leaving you lonely. Luce,” mused Char¬ 
lie. “ There’s Florence and Brand not 
very far off. 

Imcy said nothing. Her husband 
looked up with the brightness born of a 
sudden thought. 

“ How' would you like it if they invited 
you to stay with them while I was 
away?” he asked. “ Hugh could play 
with his little cousin, and I’m sure 
Pollie could make herself useful, seeing 
what hot water they’re always in with 
their servants. This house would cost 
little shut up, and you could keep an 
eye on it, or even get it let as it stands 
for a few months out of the twelve.” 

“ No, Charlie,” said Lucy. There was 
an almost fierce decision in her voice. 


“ No, I can bear to miss yon, if I am in 
my own place, our place, and can be by 
myself when I choose, and am doing all 
I can to serve our future. I could not 
bear to sit down at dinner-parties, and 
to have to dress of an evening, and to 
talk small talk in the drawing-room. 
The Brands mean to be kind of course,” 
she added hastily; “but they like to 
have crowds of people about, and I 
don’t. Florence had thirty-five callers 
at her last w^eekly ‘ afternoon ’ ; while 
I’m one of those who think that ‘a 
world in purchase of one friend to gain.’ 
No, Charlie, don’t try to take care of me 
in these ways. Trust me with myself. 
I know what is good for me. 'I'here 
are some matters men never quite 
understand.” 

“Well, if you are to take your own 
ways, you must be careful that they 
succeed,” said her husband. “One 
comfort is, you have Pollie, and can 
trust and depend on her. Those cheeks 
of yours are thin and pale. I must find 
round roses on them when I come back 
—if I go! Oh, Lucy, why did you 
make these plans, and why did Alick 
Grant write that letter? We should 
have gone on so happily as we are, and 
I should have picked up strength gradu¬ 
ally. Why has this come into our 
heads?” 

“ I think because it is the will of God 
that you should go,” answered Lucy 
with sweet reverence. “ I thought so 
all the while when it was only my own 
plans, which -v^'ere working out so well. 
I think so more than ever now, Charlie, 
when I find that all the time you, as it 
were, were holding the other end of the 
same stick.” 

“ Shall we put the matter to one more 
test ? ” said Charlie. “ Shall I write to 
Grant asking when he sails and if he 
will take me for the year at one hundred 
pounds, telling him that if he can, and 
if I can be ready by his date, I will 
entertain the idea.” 

“You can be ready by any date if 
Dr. Ivery thinks you are strong enough,” 
said Lucy, “and we could afford more 
than one hundred. If this is the path 
of Providence, Charlie, ought we to be 
turned aside by these things ? ” 

“ Such a letter will not bind me 
either way,” returned her husband, “it 
is purely tentative ; and 3^et if the date 
and the terms prove suitable, the leading 
will seem the clearer. I will write at 
once, and until we get Grant’s answer, 
we will not say a word on the matter to 
anybody.” 

The epistle was soon written, and 
Lucy herself hurried on her bonnet and 
ran with it to the post, lest Pollie should 
not be quick enough to catch the night 
mail for the north. 

“ I feel sure you are to go,” said Lucy. 
And as two or three days passed by 
without an answer, she hung upon her 
husband’s presence as those do who 
count the running down sands of a dear 
joy. She could soothe herself only by 
doing something for Charlie, though it 
was only pathetic little preparations for 
the possible departure. Of course there 
was no use thinking of “outfit” until 
that departure was definitely decided. 
But there were “thin places” to be 


darned in the fine, carefully-kept under¬ 
clothing, and all the three guineas she 
had got for her sketch, went to procure 
little supplementary comforts and con¬ 
veniences which would be certainly 
useful whether Charlie went away or 
remained at home. 

It was indeed a waiting time, and 
waiting times invariably try nerves and 
spirits, even though so strong a self- 
control be set upon these, that they 
may not tamper with temper or will. 
Lucy Challoner never dared to be idle 
for a moment. She felt that she m.ust 
hold herself with a strong hand. When 
it seemed to her that Pollie was rather 
self-absorbed, less interested in her 
work, and indeed almost negligent, 
Lucy set it all down to her own 
imagination, fevered by restrained ex¬ 
citement. 

In the course of that waiting time, 
Florence Brand put in an appearance 
at the little verandahed house. She 
came in the afternoon, and Charlie was 
asleep. For this Lucy was secretly 
thankful, being always unable to realise 
that Florence did not irritate Charlie— 
who was a woman and not his own sister 
—as she often did herself—a woman and 
a sister ! Pollie was so slow to admit 
the visitor, or the visitor was so im¬ 
patient, that the door-bell was rung 
twice, the second time with such vigour 
that Lucy feared her husband would be 
startled from his slumbers, and flew to 
open the door herself. 

“ What! You have to do this yourself, 
now, do you ? ” cried Mrs. Brand before 
she had crossed the threshold. “ How’s 
Charlie ? Getting all right, I suppose, 
or we should have heard. I had a fine 
time at the seaside, it would have done 
me worlds of good to have stayed there 
another week. But I saw so many high- 
class autumn sales being advertised, and 
I’ve so many things to buy, that I thought 
I’d best come straight back. If you’re 
busy, I sha’n’t interrupt you. I can 
only stay five minutes. I did not mean 
to call when I left home, but since I’ve 
been out, I’ve heard something that I’m 
determined you shall hear at once. 
Prepare for a shock ! ” 

Lucy’s face grew so white that it 
startled even Mrs. Brand. 

“Dear me, child,” she said, “it is 
not really anything; nineteen people 
out of twenty would not mind a bit, 
though they might be angry. But I 
know it will startle your confiding 
trustfulness. Your treasure Pollie is on 
the eve of giving you notice because she 
is going to be married ! ” 

Lucy Challoner sat down. She felt 
her strength gone from her. In another 
moment she rallied, remembering that 
she had to hold the fort of domestic 
serenity for Charlie’s sake, and that she 
must not yet reveal to Florence the 
full force of the blow she had given 
her. 

“ How did 3^ou hear this ? ” she asked. 

“ I heard it at your Italian ware¬ 
house,” Florence answered. “You 
know Jem has an idea that they keep 
better curry powder than anybody else. 
So this afternoon I looked in there with 
an order, and to pay a little account. 
That took me to the desk, where the 
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£,nrl-clerk sits. She has often seen you 
and me to.$^ether, and of course she had 
heard of Charlie’s illness. So says she, 
‘ I hope Mr. Challoner is better, 
ma’am?’ ^ Oh, dear, yes,’ I replied, 
‘ 1 daresay he is nearly as well as he 
will ever be. He will always be deli¬ 
cate.’ ‘ I’m so sorry, ma’am,’ she said. 
'It’s so sad for Mrs. Challoner and the 
dear little boy, and what a pity it is she 
should be troubled about a new servant 
at such a time.’ ‘ A new servant ! ’ I 
cried in amaze. ‘Oh, perhaps I should 
not have spoken,’ said she. ‘ Hasn’t 
her maid given notice yet ? I know 
she has arranged to be married at 
Christmas.’ ” 

“There may be some mistake,” 
observed Lucy. “ But thank you for 
telling me. I only wish Pollie had told 
me herself. I did not know even that 
she had a sweetheart.” 

Mrs. Brand laughed. 

“She may not have known that 
herself very long,” she said. “These 
girls are generally of an opinion that 
‘ happy’s the wooing that’s not long un¬ 
doing.’ When do her wages fall due ? ” 

“ The day after to-morrow,” said Lucy 
drearily. 

“ This is only the first of October,” 
commented Mrs. Brand. “ If she gives 
you notice now, she will be away by the 
first of November. I should not wonder 
if she doesn’t give you notice for another 
month. Well, you’ve had her more than 
seven years, so you may think yourself 
lucky. The worst of it is that a change 
comes harder in such a case than when 
one is always changing as I am. 1 
must be going now, Lucy. And don’t 
you fret. I’ll help you to look for 
another girl. I rather enjo}^ the fun. 
But I sympathise with you, my dear, for 
I didn’t like the task once, but practice 
makes perfect, and now I expect nothing 
and am never disappointed.” 

She was gone, Lucy closing the hall 
door softly behind her that Charlie 
might not be roused. She wanted to 
make herself more accustomed to this 
new aspect of life, ere the tinkle of his 
little handbell should summon her to 
his side. 

'J'he first thing was to question Pollie. 
“There may be some mistake,” Lucy 
repeated to herself. Yet she felt a 
secret conviction that there was none. 

She did not ring the bell and “ sum¬ 
mon Pollie to her presence.” She had 
the thoughtful woman’s habit of seldom 
ringing the bell to claim the attendance 
of the solitary sen^ant. She went 
towards the head of the kitchen stairs 
and lingered there a moment. She 
heard Pollie walk across the kitchen, 
and tlien the rattle of some tin vessels. 
She made up her mind to go down and 
face the worst at once. 

Somehow the kitchen did not look 
quite so pleasant as usual. It was 
clean and fairly tidy, but the things last 
used were not cleared away, and the 
dresser lacked the glass with a few 
flowers which generall}^ adorned it. 
Pollie was busy at the fire-place. She 
looked over her shoulder at her mistress, 
but did not turn round, and went on 
with what she was doing. 

She was a comely personable girl with 


a good head and a trim figure. Perhaps 
there was a little hardness about her 
mouth, or it might be that she was 
setting her teeth in face of what was 
coming. 

“ Pollie,” said the mistress very 
gently, “ I have just been told that 
you are thinking of leaving us and 
getting married ? ” 

Pollie did not answer quickly. She 
went on doing something with great 
energy. 

“ VVell, ma’am, yes,” she said; “it 
is so.” 

“ And when is it to be, Pollie ? ” asked 
Mrs. Challoner. 

“I’m to be married at Christmas,” 
Pollie answered with great firmness. 

“Then I am to take your notice at 
once ? ” said Mrs. Challoner. 

“ Well, ma’am, yes. I’d like to leave 
on the 1st of November. I’ve things to 
do. But if you would like me to stay a 
week or two longer. I’d be willing to 
oblige you.” 

Mrs. Challoner reflected for a moment. 
It is well-nigh impossible to accept a 
favour from one who has suddenly cut 
us down to the bare legal rights of our 
position. 

“No, Pollie, thank you,” she said; 
“you can go at the time that suits you 
best.” 

“Thank you, m’m,” said Pollie, still 
rubbing vigorously. 

Mrs. Challoner did not feel as if she 
could drop the matter right off here. It 
did not seem even fair to this girl, who 
had been with her and had worked 
faithfully for her for seven 3'ears, not to 
let her know exactly what feelings her 
present course had evoked. 

“ Pollie,” she began very gently, “ is 
not all this rather sudden ? ” 

“ Well, ma’am, you’ve got your proper 
notice, and I’ve said I’d not stand on 
giving you a week or two extra. What 
more can I do ? ” said Pollie. 

“That is quite true, Pollie. But look 
at it in this light—if you had only been 
with me for two or three months, you 
would be obliged to do as much as you 
are doing now. Don’t you think some¬ 
thing else comes into the m.atter when 
people have been together for years and 
have grown to re\y on each other and to 
feel as if each other would be always 
there, unless they knew that something 
was coming to part them ? ” 

“ I was not to know that you mightn’t 
get rid of me any day, ma’am,” said 
Pollie. “ It seems like as if there might 
be changes.” 

“Pollie, do you really think I would 
not at once have told you of an}’' possible 
change which, if it occurred, might inter¬ 
fere with you?” asked Mrs. Challoner. 

“ Legal notices are necessary between 
everybody, strangers or friends ; but full 
and timely warning beforehand is surely 
due from those who have been long 
associated. Don’t you feel you would 
have had this if change had threatened 
from my side ? ” 

“ I don’t know, m’m,” said Pollie 
rather sullenly. “ Ladies don’t always 
think of those things. Girls have to look 
after themselves.” 

“ But I am certain you would have 
felt hurt,” said Mrs. Challoner. “ If 


not, you can have never had much 
regard for me or confidence in me.” 

Pollie began to cry. 

“ I ain’t leaving you to go to another 
place, m’m,” she said. “I’d never 
have done that. I’ve been tempted, 
though you’ve never heard of it. ‘ Wages 
isn’t everything,’ I’ve always answered. 
But this is different.” 

“Of course it is, Pollie,” Mrs. Chal¬ 
loner responded patientl}'. “But I am 
the more taken by surprise because I 
never dreamed you had a lover. I hope 
you are not doing anything rashly, 
Pollie.” 

“Oh, he hasn’t been any lover; but 
I’ve known him long enough ! ” gasped 
Pollie. “I didn’t know as be thought 
anything about me. Only when I said 
to him I thought there would be changes 
an’ I’d never take another London 
service, he ups and speaks out, thinking, 
I suppose, that I’d go away and he’d lose 
me altogether. And at Christmas he 
gets a week’s holiday, and that’s why 
we’ll be married then and go down to 
Leeds to see his mother. ‘ We’ll get it 
over,’ says he, ‘and do the courtin’ 
afterwards.’ I’m sure there’s been none 
yet,” Pollie added with a dash of femi¬ 
nine scorn. 

“Well, Pollie, you know I am sorry 
to part from you, and it is sadder still 
when we have just been through so 
much anxiety together. But I hope 
you’ll be happy. I wish you had told 
me about it yourself. It is hard to hear 
such things from other people.” 

“ Other people might mind their own 
business, m’m,” said Pollie, with some 
spirit. “There’s some people who are 
a deal too busy with their tongues.” 

^ “ But they only told the truth,” Mrs. 
Challoner suggested. 

“ If they hadn’t had no truth to tell, 
they’d have had a say about something 
or ’nother, I guess!” cried Pollie, 
heaping up negatives in her flurry. 

“ Well, Pollie,” said her mistress, 
“all I have now to ask is that you will 
not mention your leaving to your master 
—at least, at present. You can under¬ 
stand that we must keep all w'orry from 
him wdiile he is regaining strength. In 
a day or two I wall tell you my special 
reason for asking this silence.” 

“ ‘ He ’ ought to be very good to me 
to be taking me from a place where I’ve 
been treated like as I’ve been here,” 
reflected Pollie when Mrs. Challoner 
had left the kitchen. “And here I’d 
have been for years, maybe—and maybe 
for ever—and certain never in no such 
hurry would I have jumped at any 
journeyman tailor, if it hadn’t been for 
that Mrs. Brand a-shaking of her head 
and saying I must be prepared for 
changes—and them soon too—she feared 
the master wasn’t for long, and it was 
a good thing the mistress had their 
house to turn to. And when a woman’s 
getting nigh thirty and changes begins 
to—to be talked about, it comes as a 
sort of Godsend when she’s asked to 
change her name I But how I’ll get 
along w'ithout Master Hugh, it beats me 
to know I ” 

That night Lucy Challoner never closed 
her eyes. 

fTo he contmued,) 
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HER KINGDOM OF DREAMS. 

By EDITH RUTLAR. 


She saw the storm sweep down the lengtn of the street, 
And the year, growing old, dash his tears on the pane; 
She heard the dull patter of wet little feet 

’Midst the pitiless gusts of the wind and the rain. 


An opaline light lit the clouds in the west, 

And a cruel grip tightened the teeth of the blast; 
The watcher’s stiff limbs sought a posture of rest 
As she slipped into dreams of the days of the past. 

Her toil-hardened fingers lay still on her knee, 

And the light of the moon at the full lit her face ; 
The poor stricken seamstress of worthless degree 

In the Kingdom of Dreams had a home and a place. 


One hand raised itself, then fell weakly away; 

So the night came apace, and the clock ticked its round; 
Whilst the words the white withered lips would betray 
Died into the Silence no mortal can sound. 

A voice said, She sleeps, and the work not begun” ; 

But a kind hand had banished ‘‘the rule and the rod” : 
And another voice answered, ‘‘The work is done, 

For her Kingdom of Dreams is the Kingdom of God.” 


SHEILA. 

A STORY FOR GIRLS. 

By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ Greyfriars,” “Half-a-dozen Sisters,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

BROTHER AND SISTER. 

CALL it cruel 
of them to 
separate us! 
They might at 
least have 
let us be to- 
g e t h e r ! ” 
cried Sheila, 
with tears in 
her voice, if 
not in her 
eyes. 

“Well, but 
we shall not be 
very far apart. 
We can see 
each other 
most days, 
and you will 
have a nice 
home with 
Uncle and Aunt Cossart—more what you 
have been used to—a big country house. 
Uncle Tom lives in the town to be near 
the works ; but he sa5^s it is an easy 
walk to get out to Cossart Place.” 

Sheila gave a rather scornful toss to 
her handsome head. 

“ Cossart Place ! I hate that preten¬ 
tious way of calling one’s house by 
one’s own name ! Oscar, aren’t these 
relations of ours rather vulgar, purse- 
proud people ? Papa must have had 
some reason for keeping us away from 
them all these years.” 

Oscar was silent for a few moments, 
and then he said slowty— 

“ You know, Sheila, our father was 
rather a proud man. He thought a 
good deal of birth and family, and of 
being one of the Cholmondeleys of 
Warwickshire. He married our beautiful 
mother for love ; but he took her right 
away from her family—he told me so 
himself as he lay dying—and she never 


saw any of them again. She had only 
quite a small fortune then. The Cos- 
sarts have got rich since her marriage. 
But our father’s property has been 
dwindling and dwindling, and he has 
dipped again and again into capital, 
and everything is mortgaged up to the 
hilt, as Mr. Dart calls it. Sheila, I am 
afraid there will be very little left for us 
except the little fortune of our mother’s, 
which was settled upon her and her 
children.” 

Sheila understood very little of busi¬ 
ness, and Oscar not much more ; but 
he had received confidences from their 
dying father, and had had interviews with 
the family lawyer, so that he was better 
acquainted with the prospect before them 
than the sister. 

“ Father thought at the last that he 
had made a mistake in holding aloof 
from the Cossarts. He wrote both to 
Uncle Cossart and Uncle Tom, and 
they are our guardians. I think they 
mean to be kind to us, though they 
could not at once get away to be here 
for the funeral. But Uncle Tom will 
come almost at once to look into 
things ; and he is going to give me a 
berth at the works. Fie says that in his 
letter.” 

“I call that the horridest thing of 
all ! ” flashed out Sheila. “ You to be 
stuck down at a desk or something, in 
some chemical works, or whatever it is ! 
Why can’t they let you finish your course 
at Oxford ? Mother’s money would be 
lots for that! ” 

“Oh, yes; but then what would be 
the good ? ” asked Oscar gravely. 
“No, Sheila, I have seen too much 
of what Oxford does for poor men, to 
want to finish m}' three years there. 
I’ve no great gifts. I should only take 
an ordinary degree. I should have no 
chance of fellowship or tutorship there, 
and I’ve no gift for teaching. It’s 
much better really to go into business 


young, where one has a chance of 
pushing one’s way. Lots of fellows 
would give their ears for my chances at 
our uncles’ works. As I can’t be a 
country gentleman like our father, and 
be master of the dear old place. I’d 
sooner go right away and start fair at 
something altogether different.” 

Sheila heaved a deep sigh as her eyes 
travelled from her brother’s grave face, 
out through the open window and across 
the familiar landscape of wood and 
water. 

It was a lovely February da}^—one 
of those da3^s which come as a foretaste 
of summer, when the sun shines with 
power, and all the air is full of scents 
of spring, and one forgets that winter 
is not yet gone, and begins to welcome 
the promise of the year. 

“I never thought we should have to 
leave the dear old home. Is it certain 
that it must go, Oscar? Surely father 
could not have meant to leave things so 
bad for us ? ” 

“ Father was not fond of business,” 
said Oscar slowly. “He did not go 
into things carefully enough. The 
property was burdened when he came 
into it, and, you know, land has been 
going down ever since. We will not 
blame him, Sheila; other people have 
had losses too. Mr. Dart says that 
hundreds and thousands of people have 
been placed just as we are these last 
years. Indeed, we are better oft' than 
many ; for there is that little fortune of 
our mother’s—five thousand pounds well 
invested—which brings us in a little 
income, and there may be something left 
from the estate when things are wound 
up, though it won’t be mucli, I can see. 
And we have the Cossarts, who will give 
us a home each. I think it is rather 
fine of them to come forward to help us. 
seeing how their sister was kept quite 
away from them after her marriage.” 

Sheila looked up with a little quick. 
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eager glance in her big grey eyes— 
those Irish eyes, which, like her name, 
she had inherited from her grandmother 
—her father’s mother—who had been a 
notable beauty in her day. Sheila was 
not a beauty ; but she had an attractive 
face, and a winning and appealing 
manner. She had always been the pet 
and the darling of the house, and she 
seemed to claim affection and notice as 
a natural right. 

“ Couldn’t we live together, Oscar, 
just you and I together, in some dear 
little cottage, on our mother’s money? 
I would keep the house nice, and grow 
flowers in the garden ; and you could 
find something to do ; and we would be 
so happy in our little home.” 

She put her hand upon his, and he 
stroked it and smiled ; 
but he shook his head 
too. 

“ It sounds nice, 

Sheila; but it wouldn’t 
really be practicable. 

You don’t know any¬ 
thing about the worries 
of small means, and I 
should get no open¬ 
ing if I refused Uncle 
Tom’s offer. Besides, 
you see, we have no 
choice at present. We 
are both minors; I 
sha’n’t be of age for a 
year, and you are only 
eighteen. Our uncles 
are our guardians, and 
we have to do what 
the}' settle for us. Mr. 

Dart says that what 
they have suggested 
is the kindest thing 
possible. Some day, 

I hope, if 3'ou don’t 
many, we shall be able 
to have a home of our 
own together. But for 
the next few years we 
must make up our 
minds to let other 
people settle things for 
us, and be grateful to 
them for taking- the 
burden and worry off 
our shoulders.” 

Oscar could be 
thankful for this. He 
had seen just enough 
of life in his year at 
Oxford, and in the ex¬ 
amination, under the 
lawyer’sdirection, into 
his father’s involved 
affairs, to be aware 
that its battle could be 
a very hard and strenu¬ 
ous matter, and that 
his father had been 
carried away by the 
tide of misfortune in¬ 
stead of seeking to 
stem it. He could 
almost feel thankful 
that he was not called 
upon to fight any ar¬ 
duous up-hill battle— 
that things had gone 
so far that nothing 
would avail but a clean 


sweep. Oscar loved his home—loved it 
almost as well as Sheila did. If he could 
have lived peacefully and prosperous!}'’ 
there, as his fathers had apparently done 
before him, he would have asked nothing 
better, and would have sought to do his 
duty to those about and beneath him. 
But he had an elastic and hopeful tem¬ 
perament, and he did not dislike the 
prospect of a complete change in his 
manner of life. He had a turn for 
electrical engineering, and his uncle 
had said something about an electrical 
branch in the works of Cossart d: Sons. 
Congenial employment might be found 
for him, he thought. He had been 
through much sorrow of heart and worry 
of mind during the past weeks since his 
father’s death ; but now he was begin¬ 


ning to see his way out of the tangle, 
and to look forward hopefully to what 
lay beyond. 

Sheila’s thoughts had also gone off 
on a private expedition. But, after a 
short pause, she spoke with great 
decision. 

“I shall never marry, Oscar. Marrv- 
ing makes people stupid. I know that, 
because all the girls who go and get 
married are quite spoiled directly. It 
begins as soon as they are engaged. 
Besides, most of them go away, and 
one forgets about them. I shall be an 
old maid, and keep your house for you. 
It will be something to look forward to 
whilst I am living with Uncle Cossart. 
\\ hy can’t I go to Uncle Tom’s with you ? 
It would be so much more amusing.” 
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“ Well, they seem to have it all 
arranged for us, and we can’t exactly 
ask them to alter. But we’ll see all 
about it when Uncle Tom comes. He’ll 
tell us everything.” 

Mr. Thomc'is Cossart was the younger 
of the brothers who now were the heads 
of a thriving business in one of the 
eastern counties. Their father had 
begun from small means ; but prudence, 
upright dealing, and industry, combined 
with shrewdness and skill, had worked 
up the business to something very con¬ 
siderable. He had died a wealth}'’ man, 
but his daughter had not succeeded to 
any farther portion of his wealth. The 
old Cossart had been hurt and offended 
at the way in which his child had been 
separated from her own people through 
Mr. Cholmondeley’s pride. He had 
made no complaint, but he had felt it 
keenly. The sons took it more quietly. 
They were busy men, and possibly the 
knowledge that what would have been 
their sister’s portion had fallen to their 
share, disposed them to take the matter 
with equanimity. They used to write 
and send presents at Christmas, just to 
show there was no ill-feeling, and as 
long as Mrs. Cholmondeley lived she 
had always done the same. When it 
was told to the Cossart brothers that 
Mr. Cholmondeley had died rather 
suddenly, leaving his affairs in a very 
involved state, and asking their help and 
guardianship for his two children, the 
response had been prompt and kindly. 

“I shall come as soon as I can 
possibly arrange to be away from the 
works,” Mr. Tom Cossart had written. 
“My brother is laid up with the gout 
and is unable to move, and I cannot be 
present at the funeral as I have too 
many important engagements to fulfil. 
But I shall come immediately afterwards 
and do my best to assist in the winding 
up of affairs.” 

He had written also to his nephew, 
stating briefly that there would be a 
home for them with their relatives and 
a place for him in the works. Now 
they were waiting with some excitement 
of mind for the arrival of the unknown 
uncle, in whose hands their future seemed 
to lie. 

“ I hope he will be nice and kind ! ” 
cried Sheila, as she paced the big hall 
with excited steps. “ I want to like 
him if I can ; but what shall we do if he 
is harsh and unkind, or”—here she 
lowered her voice and added, as if half 
afraid of her own imaginings—“ if he is 
dreadfully common and vulgar ? ” 

“He is our mother’s brother,” said 
Oscar gravely. “We must try always 
to remember that.” 

“ Yes, but mother had been sent away 
to a good school, and father saw her 
and fell in love with her when she was 


on a visit just after she left. She had 
scarcely lived at home at all. 1 don’t 
think that is any proof. Oscar, shall I 
have to kiss him when he comes ? ” 

“ I think you had better, Sheila. He 
is our uncle. I think he will expect it.” 

Sheila made a little grimace ; but she 
had been petted all her life, and kissing 
came easily to her. 

“ I wonder why girls are expected to 
kiss everybody and be kissed ? Boys 
get off. it isn’t quite fair. But I’ll try 
to be as good as I can.” 

Sheila was trying to keep a brave 
face, though her heart w'as heavy to¬ 
night. The coming of Uncle Tom 
seemed to emphasise the fact that the 
father’s place was for ever empty ; that 
it Avas a stranger who must in future 
rule their lives for them—at any rate, 
for the next year or two. The blank in 
the house was keenly felt at all times, 
although perhaps a little less keenly 
than it w^ould have been had Mr. 
Cholmondeley not been much of a 
recluse during the latter years of his 
life. It seemed so strange that a visitor 
should be arriving, and that there should 
be only the son and daughter to welcome 
him. 

Sheila choked back a sob more than 
once, as she stood listening for the 
crunch of wheels upon the gravel, which 
would herald the approach of the 
carriage. 

It was like the beginning of the end. 
When once Uncle I'om had arrived, the 
old home would not seem like their own 
any longer. The guardian would be 
there to look after and arrange every¬ 
thing ; and before very long they would 
have to leave—never to return. 

As that thought come into Sheila’s 
mind, she ceased her excited pacing 
and came and .stood beside the glowing 
hearth, her eyes full of unshed tears as 
she gazed into the heart of the fire. 

Oscar saw the tears and came and 
put his arm about her. He knew very 
well the nature of the thoughts within her. 

“Sheila,” he said softly, “we must 
try to be brave and good. We know 
that God will take care of us as much in 
one place as another.” 

She nodded her head, and a great 
drop fell glistening down. She pulled 
Oscar’s hand more closely round her. 

“ I don’t think things are as real to 
me as they are to you, Oscar. I like to 
be taken care of by somebody I can see. 
Papa always did, and now he is gone, 
and they are going to take you away 
from me too.” 

“I shall be quite near, Sheila; we 
shall always be meeting.” 

“ It isn’t like being in the same house.” 

“ You will have Uncle and Aunt 
Cossart, and I think there will be some 
cousins too. I know Uncle Tom has 


children ; I’m not quite so sure about 
Uncle Cossart.” 

“ Perhaps I sha’n’t like them. I don’t 
like everybody,” began Sheila; but then 
she caught herself up quickly and added, 
“But I am going to try and be good, 
Oscar, I really am. Perhaps I’ve been 
too happy all this time—made too much 
of. It may be good for me to have 
some snubbing now. I’ll try not to 
mind very much—to take it patiently— 
like the early Christians, you know. 
When I was little I used to think it 
might be rather nice to be persecuted.” 

Oscar smiled a little, and over Sheila’s 
face there glimmered a flickering smile, 
as though she were half amused at 
her own fancies. The firelight played 
over her face and form as she stood in 
its rosy glow. She was a little over the 
average height, and was growing grace¬ 
ful and maidenly, though a year or two 
back she had been rather a hoyden in 
appearance, wfith long limbs and a good 
many angles, and a mane of wavy 
brown hair tumbling over her shoulders. 
Now the long plain black dress, a little 
open at neck and wrists—for it was 
close upon dinner-time—seemed to give 
grace and dignity to the figure, and to 
heighten the clearness of the girl’s com¬ 
plexion. The plentiful brown hair was 
coiled about the head. The big grey 
eyes were arched over by brows of the 
same dusky tint, and the features of the 
face were well cut, though not quite 
regular, and very mobile in their play 
of expression. It was the constantly 
varying expression which gave to Sheila’s 
face its chief charm. It was like an 
April morning—always changing from 
gay to grave and from grave to gay. 
Gaiety certainly predominated in the 
play of lips and eyes ; but there were 
many stormy or appealing or wistful 
expressions flitting constantly over the 
face. Sheila was accustomed to get 
her own way with everybody about her ; 
and her big appealing eyes were answer- 
able for a good deal of the spoiling she 
received. 

Oscar was slight and tall, well-featured 
and very gentlemanly in appearance, 
with a quiet, attractive face and a very 
bright smile, which was, however, much 
more rare than Sheila’s. They were 
not much alike ; but that seemed only 
to strengthen the bond between them. 

“Hark!” cried Oscar quickly. “I 
hear the carriage I ” 

Sheila turned a little pale, and took a 
step or two forward. 

“It is Uncle Tom!” she said; and 
the next minute the butler had thrown 
open the door and a figure w^ell wrapped 
up for the wintry journey was seen 
entering the hall. 

Mr. Thomas Cossart had come ! 

( 7 b he continued.) 


FROM LONDON TO DAMASCUS. 


PART IV. 

GOING ON PILGRIMAGE. 

“ Still onward winds the dreary way; 
I with it.” 


“ A GLORIOUS morning ! ” was our remark as 


we met at breakfast on March 28th. “Just 
the day for a pilgrimage to Mar Saba.” 

The hour was early, but long before we had 
risen the .shouts of Ameen and a muleteer 
mingling with the tramp of horses announced 
the arrival of part of our escort. 


The Arab is a restless as well as a vociferat¬ 
ing person, and cannot comprehend why the 
average Saxon goes to bed regularly at night, 
sleeps till morning, and keeps awake all day. 
For himself, well, the hour of repose and the 
nature of his couch are matters of perfect 
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indifTerence. He takes his do^ sleep like 
Sairey Gamp imbibed her spirits—“ when so 
disposed. ” 

If you tell him your wish is to start at 
eiglit in the morning, behold, he is knocking 
at your door before sunrise, and imploring you 
to make haste. He is convinced in his own 
mind that the intervening hours will be spent 
in the absurdities of washing and dressing. 
If you remonstrate, he shrugs his shoulders, 
and you may presently hear him confiding to 
Ids friend, that “ the English are a strange 
people. True, Allah made them, but Pie 
alone can understand them ! ” 

We were very punctual on this particular 
morning, and at seven o’clock had mounted 
our rough little horses, whose wonderful neck¬ 
laces and charms formed no small part of their 
equipment. 

The muleteer highly entertained us. He 
was a round-faced, scantily-clothed youth, 
whose evident pride in his cattle was manifest 
as he pointed to their decorations. He greeted 
us with broad grins and “ Bon jour I ” These 
words being the only scrap of a foreign tongue 
he had picked up, they were employed in 
season and out of season. Whenever one of 
our party looked pleased, or nodded kindly to 
him, he would stiffen himself, beam on her, 
and, with a fine air, roll out the salutation, 
“ Bon jour ! ” 

Our cavalcade now formed up, and we 
started off in high spirits, prepared for any 
adventure that might fall to our lot. Ameen, 
of course, led the van, his black horse gor¬ 
geously dressed in traj^pings of “barbaric 
splendour,” and he seated on a wondrous 
saddle, his purple silk shawl or kaffieh tied 
round his head and falling behind in graceful 
folds over the voluminous abbah, or cloak. 
The pair were imposing-looking objects in 
dignified contrast to the ludicrous figures of 
“ Bon Jour ” and his beast, who followed next 
in the procession. 

His horse was a fearful and wonderful 
creature, carefully guarded against the in¬ 
fluence of the evil eye by fantastic festoons 
of blue beads and shells which depended 
from his neck and mane and tail. Stacked 
upon his back were cooking pots, luncheon 
baskets, sunshades, wraps, and other gear, 
flanked by bursting saddle-bags. In the 
midst of these articles sat “ Bon Jour,” com¬ 
placently ambling on in the jog-trot style 
peculiar to his tribe, his brown legs dangling 
down, his leathern belt decorated with 

“ A bottle on each side 

To keep his balance true.” 

We brought up the rear demurely enough, 
trying to get our mettlesome steeds under 
control, with the help of “ Bon Jour,” who, 
turning round and facing us, would yell in 
Arabic one moment to them, and the next 
encourage us with— 

“Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles,” 

and the inevitable salutation in the French 
tongue, looking for all the world like a 
travelling showman on parade ! 

The first part of our journey lay along the 
Bethlehem road, which was fairly good, but 
has, I understand, been vastly improved for 
the German Emperor’s visit. On either side 
were sm.iling plains and grey olive gioves, 
dressed in the lovely fresh hues of spring. 
Carpets of delicate flowers were spread on 
the roadside—for there are no hedges in 
Palestine—the air was soft and pleasant and 
everything took its colouring from the joyous 
morning. 

The tomb of Rachel claimed our attention 
for a moment. We were quite fiuniliar with 
its appearance from the many illustrations 
we had seen, so that the simple dome-like 
structure on the wayside seemed an old fiiend. 
Pious Jews, Christians, and Moslems offer 


their prayers at its shrine, and apparently derive 
equal benefit from their devotions. 

A little beyond, on the slope of a hill, the 
pretty village of Beit Jala gleamed and 
glittered in the sunlight. The city of Kish, 
the father of King Saul, originally stood there. 
Was it to that hill, I wonder, the young, 
handsome Saul, after his election as King of 
Israel, returned when he “went home to 
Gibeah, and with him a band of men whose 
hearts God had touched ” } 

An element of discord was not wanting as 
we rode through the peaceful valleys. Over¬ 
head wheeled a great vulture, hungrily waiting 
to swoop down on some dead carcase—a 
camel or a donkey perhaps—and devour its 
prey. On a crag close by sat a majestic 
eagle, his piercing eyes boldly fixed on the 
sun. The solitary bird seemed a fitting type 
of the departed glory of Israel. 

It was pleasant further on to notice signs 
of human life. Shepherds were tending their 
flocks and playing on “ David’s ” pipes—a 
ten-ible instrument, by the way, giving forth 
horrible sounds suggestive of Highland bag¬ 
pipes in the hands and mouth of a beginner_ 

shepherd-boys were hurling stones from a 
primitive sling (knitted in worsted) with mar¬ 
vellous skill and tme aim at an imamnarv 
Goliath. ^ 

In contrast to these pastoral amusements, 
the solemn Moslem, with his shoes carefully 
removed, his face towards Mecca, performed 
his religious duties on the roadside, going 
through his prayers and prostrations unmoved 
by the curious glances of strangers and pilgrims 
from other lands. 

We were now nearing the birthplace of our 
Saviour, through which city we had to pass. 
On the east is a naiTOw valley called the 
Shepherds’ Plain. Even on this early spring 
morning it looked a bare treeless spot, with 
stony slopes .shining white, and a few crum¬ 
bling ruins. It was here, according to tra¬ 
dition, that the angelic messengers announced 
the glad tidings to the wondering shepherds 
and sang the magnificent “ Gloria in Excelsis.” 

I am bound to say that my enthusiasm was 
not kindled by the sight of those holy fields. 
Indeed, my preconceived ideas received a laide 
shock—as they often did during our travels— 
and I came to the woeful conclusion that on 
the whole it was more pleasing to visit in 
imagination the sacred spots in Palestine than 
go on pilgrimage to the actual places. 

Just as the sun pointed to nine o’clock, 
we were entering the straggling city of 
Bethlehem. We had, as in all Oriental 
towns, to pick our way carefully through the 
nan-ow undulating streets with their hillocks 
of rubbish and valleys of mud. AVe were 
occa.sionally jammed up against a wall to 
avoid too close contact with the strings of 
camels laden with stone for repairing the roads 
for the expected Imperial visit. 

“Bon Jour” of course indulged in lively 
altercations with the camel drivers; he also 
unceremoniously pushed aside men, women, 
and children who happened to be in the line 
of route. Miss B. told us that a quantity of 
very bad language was freely dispensed on 
both sides, but it apparently bred no ill feeling, 
as we afterwards saw “ Bon Jour ” and one of 
the men, who had most violently as.saulted him 
with words, walking amicably across the square. 

One cannot fail to be greatly struck by the 
bright hopeful looks both of the city and its 
inhabitants, who, we were told, were all 
Christians. Indeed, it was plainly visible in 
the thriving aspect of the place and energy of 
the people, who were busily employed, that 
Moslem inertness had no stronghold here. 
The sound of the hammer, the whirr of the 
wheel, and the grating of the file fell pleasantly 
on the ear as the industrious workers fashioned 
the great pearl shells into beads, brooches, and 
beautifully carved ornaments. 


The men and women of Bethlehem are 
much fiiirer in complexion than other natives 
of Syria. The girls are celebrated for their 
beauty, their large soft blue eyes and brown 
hair giving them a European look which is 
almost startling. Their lovely dress adds to 
their picturesqueness, and the tall cap, covered 
with gold and silver coins, which the married 
women wear, gives height to their graceful 
figures. 

There was not much time on this occasion 
to make more than casual observations, for 
time was pressing. AVe rode into the great 
square and dismounted near the Church of the 
Nativity, which now stands inside the fortress 
Monastery of the Virgin. 

AVhile our guides took the horses to be 
watered, we wandered about the open cemetery, 
alternately “meditating among the tombs” of 
the brave Crusaders who lie buried there, and 
watching the animated scene in the portion 
of the square used as a market. 

AVc laughed heartily at one unwary traveller 
who, having yielded weakly to the persuasive 
powers of an importunate shopman, was 
literally besieged by half-a-dozen others. The 
unfortunate object of these attentions looked 
simply desperate, the perspiration pouring 
from his face as his enemies pulled him this 
way, pushed him that, shouting and yelling 
in the Arabic tongue, and gesticulating 
menacingly with one hand while they held 
on to him with the other. Pie could not 
understand, poor fellow, a word they said, 
and evidently thought they were going to 
murder him. AVe saw him finally dragged 
into a shop by the two strongest, while the 
other four waited outside for their victim to 
emerge, when the attack would be resumed. 
AVe wondered whether his friends would come 
to the rescue ! 

The few remaining minutes at our disposal 
were spent in visiting the famous study of 
St. Jerome, a gloomy cell cut in the rock in 
the vaults of the Church. It was here the 
great P'ather spent so many years of his life 
in translating the Scriptures into the noble 
Vulgate. Pie was helped in his herculean 
task by Paula and her daughter Eustochia— 
learned Roman ladies—who followed Jerome 
to Bethlehem and founded a convent there over 
which he presided. Their tombs, with that of 
Eusebius, are in the vaults. The Grotto of 
the Nativity we left for another day. 

AVe were joined in the square by a fine- 
looking Arab, with loins girded, and his bare 
feet thrust into red shoes. He saluted us 
gravely and with much dignity. Pointing to 
an ancient rifle (which was slung across his 
shoulders and was patched up in an original 
and striking manner, calculated to burst if by 
aay chance it was loaded), he informed us 
that he had been appointed our escort across 
the wilderness and, further, that he would guard 
our lives and property as he would his own. 

Miss B., who translated his remarks, told 
us not to be alarmed, for if by any chance we 
should be attacked by robbers, Mustapha 
would be two miles ahead of us, and we 
should run no danger of being killed by the 
explosion of his ^n ! This we felt was severe 
on our aristocratic-looking defender. 

The horses and their attendants now came 
up, “ Bon Jour’s ” beast more grotesquely 
laden than before. AVe were soon in the 
saddle, and winding round the eastern corner 
of the Monastery, turned our backs on civili¬ 
sation, and entered the dreary wdlderness called 
in Scripture Jeshimon or Solitude. 

P"or the next four or five hours we rode 
through this region, which in winter must be 
ghastly indeed. Even the glory of the spring 
flowers, which thinly covered its otherwise 
naked, soft, chalky slopes, failed to enliven it. 
Everything but the flowers was of one colour— 
the glaring ridges, the fantastic peaks, the sharp 
spurs, the rugged rocks, the narrow ravines 
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with their stony beds, the camels, the foxes, 
and tlie dogs all were a kind of tawny yellow. 

We saw neither tree nor water. K. few 
black tents of the Bedawin formed a welcome 
relief from the blinding glare. Kot a sound 
disturbed these solitudes, except the occasional 
bark of a dog in the tents below. Ameen 
told us that the people living in this region 
are distinct from other races, their dialect is 
diflerent from that of other districts, their 
traditions, habits, and dress are those of an 
entirely different people. 

Our brave little horses accomplished that 
fearfully hot journey in grand style; they 
earned us up those awful rocks and along the 
edges of precipitous steeps which filled our 
minds with horror. 

Ameen and “ Bon Jour ” sang their mono¬ 
tonous Arabic songs in shrill keys, or dozed 
in their saddles. Mustapha untiringly walked 
on with his peculiar swinging gait, often lost 
to sight, but turning up again, bearing in 
his hands bouquets of exquisite dowsers, wdiich 
he offered to us with a grace of manner which 
added much to the pretty gift. 

The heat grew more and more intense. 
Not a breath of wind gave relief. I can well 
believe one writer, who says, “There are 
probably few places in Asia where the sun 
beats down with as fierce a heat and irresistible 
power as in the desert of Judah.” 

It was tw’o o’clock before w’e dismounted 
and sat down under the shadow of a square 
tower known as the Ladies’ Tower and built 
on a knoll. A narrow fissure divides it from 
the Monastery of Mar Saba into which no 
woman is allowed to enter. 

We were tired and hungry, but Ameen 
soon unstrapped the luncheon baskets and 
spread out on the rock the hard-boiled eggs, 
the sardines and other dainties for our meal. 
We fell to with much spirit, while Ameen 
and Mustapha went to the convent to boil 
water and make us refreshing tea. 

Our first visitor was a yellow dog, thin and 
mangy, who snapped up hungrily the morsels 
of food we threw to him. Then a dozen or 
so dark heads belonging to young girls and 
boys popped up above the edge of the rock ; 
these were followed by a couple of wild-looking 
men, from the Bedawin encampment below. 
They all stared solemnly at us and smiled at 
our manner of eating, but they did not beg. 


Presently a couple of Arab youths, smartly 
dressed (for they were servants to a j^arty of 
travellers who were camping close by), made 
their appearance, and, perching themselves on 
^ crag, gathered the ragged Bedawin together, 
and held forth with great animation, the 
audience listening with open mouths. 

Miss B. amused us by translating the 
address which excited so much interest. We 
were the subject of it. 

“The Frangi ladies,” the Arab youth said, 
“are like men. They do things like men— 
they ride, they gallop, they run! They eat 
what they like. They go where they like— 
they never ask their husbands! All the 
Frangis are rich; they have flocks and goats 
and carnels. They can buy the whole world 
if they like. They have seen the whole world, 
and they can speak the Arabic ! ” 

This was the climax, the topstone of the 
pinnacle of virtues and accomplishments of 
this marvellous race of beings. The Bedawin 
looked incredulous. Miss B. said a few words 
to the youth in Arabic, when the whole 

company raised a shout of delight exclaiming_ 

“See! Hark! She speaks our language 
like the Holy Prophet! Praised be Allah ! ” 
The Convent of ISIar Saba is built on the 
side of a precipice, four hundred feet high. 
It clings to the cliff, while its walls are 
supported by huge buttresses. It is brown, 
like everything else in the district. Deep 
silence surrounds it. There it stands, melan¬ 
choly and alone, without a tree or shrub in 
sight. Every breeze is shut out by great 
crags. The sigh of the wind is never heard. 
Solitude and death seem to reign everywhere. 
We heard that the wretched inmates—monks 
exiled for crimes or small offences—become 
as fossilised as their surroundings. 

It was in 480 a.d. St. Saba and St. 
Euthymius, following the general custom of 
ascetics, established the first nucleus of the 
present monastery. 

There is a solitary palm growing high up 
on the side of the building, said to have been 
planted by the Saint, which sprang up bearing 
dates without stones on the same day. 

There is also a cavern in the rock (into which 
we did not go) where the Saint lived with his 
lion, which at first had occupied the whole of 
the cave, but, finding the Saint refused to be 
ejected, he gave up the contest and contented 


himself with a cupboard three feet square, 
where he slept. 

One traveller says that “ the monks may 
scarcely read the valuable manuscripts in their 
library, yet they hide them carefully from the 
eyes of heretics. Within the walls they may 
neither smoke nor eat meat, yet raw spirits 
find their way past the porter, as we were 
able to prove. A more hopeless, purposeless, 
degraded life can scarcely be imagined than 
that of such hermits.” 

Elizabeth and I, accompanied by Mustapha, 
descended into the Fire Valley, as the huge 
gorge is called, by which the waters of 
Jerusalem are carried down to the Dead Sea. 
It was dry now, and as we looked up at the 
stern frowning monastery and its solitary 
palrii tree with its bright green leaves, our 
spirits were depressed, and we hastened on. 

It was in that melancholy prison that St. 
Bernard conjured up the vision of beauty and 
happiness expressed in his hymn— 

“ Those eternal bowers 
Man hath never trod. 

Those unfading flowers 
Round the throne of God, 

Who may hope to gain them 
After weary fight ? 

Who at length attain them 
Clad in robes of white ? 
***}(< 

While we do our dut}' 

Struggling through'the tide. 
Whisper Thou of beauty 
On the other side. 

What though sad the story 
Of this life’s distress— 

Oh, the future glory! 

Oh, the loveliness ! ” 

The monk St. Stephen, in the eighth 
century, lived here and wrote the famous 
Greek hymn, the well-known English version 
beginning with the touching verse— 

“ Art thou weary, art thou languid. 

Art thou sore distrest ? 

Come to Me, saith One, and coming 
Be at rest.” 

The remainder of our party met us at an 
appointed spot, and almost in silence we rode 
home through the Kedron Gorge, arriving in 
Jerusalem just as darkness fell. 

S. E. Bell. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

TWO MIGHTV MEX. 

HE message sent 
to Sir John 
M 0 ore a s 
that Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, Sec¬ 
retary of State, 
desired to see 
him on the 
next day at 3 
P.M., and that 
he would be re¬ 
quired to leave 
town quickly 
af te rwa rd s. 
This was all, 
no hint of 
further particulars being- given. 

Prompt as ever, Moore made his 
arrangements, and ordered that a chaise 


should be in waiting one hour later to 
carry him—anywhere. 

At three he appeared before Castle- 
reagh, and was enlightened as to those 
arrangements which, a day or two 
later, Jack Keene indignantly related 
to the Bryce circle. 

Sir John, with all his sweetness of 
disposition, had a fiery temper. And 
thoug-h he habitually held in that temper 
with so firm a curb that he could be 
described as “the most amiable man 
in the British Army,” yet there were 
times when it got the better of him. 
Those hazel eyes could flash with a 
scathing light, and those lips could 
pour forth vehement utterances. He 
was not to be lightly roused ; but per¬ 
haps that which he could least patiently 
endure was the sense of being uniustlv 
treated. ^ ^ ^ 

It may well be, too, that at this 


moment he was physically suffering from 
the severe strain of those most trying 
expeditions to Sicily and Sweden. He 
may have been still under something 
of reaction from that hard fight in the 
south of Italy, when his own “feelings” 
had had to be sternly repressed, for the 
sake of the young girl whom he loved. 
In a short letter written three or four 
da3^s later from Portsmouth to bis 
mother, a note of weariness may be 
detected, unwonted in Moore. But 
Rest lay ahead—not far off—though a 
fierce experience lay between. 

One way or another, he did wax wrath¬ 
ful in this interview with Castlereagh ; 
and his answer came promptl}^— 

“My lord, a post-chaise is at my 
door, and upon leaving this I shall 
proceed to Portsmouth to join the 
troops. It may perhaps be my lot never 
to see your lordship ag-ain. I therefore 
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think it right to express to 5^ou my feel¬ 
ings of the unhandsome treatment 1 have 
received.” 

“ I am not sensible of what treatment 
you allude to,” interrupted the Secretary. 

Sir John had no difficulty in explain¬ 
ing what he meant. Had he been an 
Ensign, he said, he could hardly have 
been treated with less ceremony. Pie 
had not even been told, till the last 
moment, how he was to be employed. 
Coming as he did from a chief command, 
if he were now to be placed in an inferior 
post, some explanation certainly was his 
due. Lord Castlereagh had told him 
that his conduct in the Swedish affair 
was approved of, but this did not look 
like approval. 

“ Plis Majesty’s Ministers have aright 
to employ what officers they please,” 
Sir John went on, working off his 
warmth. “And had they on this 
occasion given the command to the 
youngest general in the Army, I should 
neither have felt nor expressed that the 
least injury was done tome. But I have 
a right, in common with all officers who 
have served zealously, to expect to be 
treated with attention, and when employ¬ 
ment is offered, that some regard should 
be paid to my former serv’ices.” 

“I am not aware. Sir John, of having 
given you just cause for complaint,” 
Castlereagh replied gravely; and he 
made few further remarks. Who would 
have imagined, looking on, that this 
cold-mannered Secretary would, not 
many months later, fight a duel in 
defence of the fair fame of the gallant 
General now before him ? * 

Moore had said his say, and no doubt 
felt relieved. Without delay he started 
post-haste for Portsmouth, pausing on 
the road for one night at his mother’s 
country home. Though he told her and 
his sister of the apparent slight which 
had been put upon him, as indeed he 
could not avoid doing, since all the 
world would know of it, he does not 
seem to have been depressed, but talkerl 
cheerily, and kept up their spirits all 
the evening. 

The parting next day was, however, 
sadder than usual. Did any of them 
guess it to be the last ? Some fore¬ 
bodings may well have suggested them¬ 
selves to the mother’s heart, as she 
watched that manly figure pass away 
into the distance. He had been to her 
the most tender of sons ; but on earth 
she would see him never again. 

From Portsmouth he wrote to her— 

“ The treatment I have received gives 
me no longer uneasiness. The actions 
of others I am not responsible for; it is 
only my own, if they are unworthy, that 
can mortify me. I am going on the 
service of my country, and shall hope 
to acquit myself as becomes me of what¬ 
ever part is allotted to me. God bless 


* 'Die famous duel between Castlereagh and 
Canning—those, unhappily, were still the days of 
duels in England—was supposed to have taken place 
because Canning had ousted Castlereagh from office. 
But on the authority of Lady Castlereagh, Sir W. 
Napier offered a different explanation. This was, 
that her husband might have been reinstated in office 
if only he would have agp’eed to “ sacrifice the reputa¬ 
tion of Sir John Moore.”. Such a proposal was, as 
the stern old historian writes, “ an insult well 
answered with a shot .”—Life of Sir Charles Napier, 
by .Sir W. Napier. 


you, my dear mother ! I shall write to 
you whilst I continue here, and hope for 
the time when I shall be allowed to pass 
the rest of my days quietly with you, 
my brothers, and Jane.” 

Four or five days later, while still in 
Portsmouth, where he had pushed for¬ 
ward preparations, he resigned to Sir 
Plarry Burrard the chief command of 
those troops which for so long had been 
in his own hands. He then wrote again 
to his mother— 

“ One word I have to say and no 
more. I have letters from London ; all 
has been communicated to the King and 
the Duke of York, who have both 
approved of all I have said and done. . . 
All is now ready the moment the wind is 
easterly. You may write when you 
think fit, as I shall leave directions 
about my letters.” 

This was not the end of the matter. 
But before telling the rest, a few words 
about Roy are needful. 

For Roy was entering on his first 
campaign. 

He was full of delight at the prospect. 
During months past a passionate craving 
to be sent against the enemy had per¬ 
vaded the English Army, and Roy was 
behind no one in this desire. Alike by 
inheritance and by early training, his 
instincts were all soldierl}'’; and that 
was an age to call forth patriotism in 
the dullest nature. But Roy was by no 
means dull. 

To be ordered, when barely eighteen, 
to the seat of war—to serve under Moore 
himself—this indeed was a fulfilment of 
Roy’s utmost longings. 

“ You’ll write to me sometimes, won’t 
you ? ” pleaded Molly, clinging tearfully 
to him, when he came to say good- 
b3'’e. “ And don’t be taken prisoner 

again.” 

“Trust me for that!” laughed Roy. 
“ I’ve had a taste already of French 
prisons. Take care of yourself, Molly ; 
and don’t let Polly lose heart.” 

“ See, Roy, I have made this little 
case for you. It has paper and pen 
and pencil in it, and a tiny ink-bottle. 
And you can put it into such a little 
corner, or into your pocket. I want you 
to keep a journal of all that happens— 
ever so few words at a time. And per¬ 
haps you might send me a sheet now 
and then, when it is full.” 

“All right. I don’t mind if I do. 
Not a bad notion, on the whole. You’re 
a good little sister. No man ever had 
a better.” 

Roy arrived at Portsmouth while Sir 
John Moore was still there, and before 
be had given over the command to 
Burrard. It was always his way to see, 
and personally to influence, the young 
officers placed under his command, and' 
though be was not to be at the head of 
affairs, he would still have control- of 
his own Division. Moore did not leave 
nearly so much to unassisted Nature as 
a good many generals of the day were 
content to do. Roy, being aware of 
this, was not astonished to be early 
summoned to his presence, and punctu¬ 
ally at the hour named he reached Sir 
John’s lodgings. 

Others were there when he entered. 


but Roy saw little clearly besides this 
princely soldier, with whose fame for 
many a long year all Britain had been 
ringing, whose name on Ivor’s lips had 
been from Roy’s infancy the very 
embodiment of all that was noble and 
true. 

Sir John stood at the upper end of the 
room, talking with his friend Colonel 
Anderson—a strangely attractive figure, 
alike dignified and winning, with a brow 
of regal breadth and power, searching 
luminous eyes, through which at times 
the whole spirit of the man seemed to 
shine, and well-cut sensitive lips, gentle 
in expression as any woman’s, wbile yet 
they could close like adamant. The 
young Ensign’s heartbeat tumultuously, 
under a rush of new sensations, and a 
fervour of devotion for such a leader as 
this sprang at once into being. In 
that moment Roy knew why Denham 
Ivor so loved Sir John, and why men 
could with very gladness die for him. 
Moore, gazing in his earnest fashion 
upon the boy, smiled at the look he saw. 
It was no new thing for him to be 
conscious of his own almost magical 
control over the hearts of others. 

A few business-like questions were 
put, as to when Roy had joined his 
regiment, and the training he had since 
received. Presently Moore remarked— 

“ So you escaped from Bitche, I am 
told?” 

“I was so fortunate, sir. With the 
help of a Frenchman.” 

“Fla! How was that ? ” 

“ He was grateful, sir, to my father 
and wished to make a return. He had 
been taken in the Conscription some 
time before, and my father and Captain 
Ivor helped to pay for a substitute. It 
was for his old mother’s sake.” 

This was a note which could not fail 
to appeal to the most loyal of sons, and 
Moore’s face showed quick response, 
though he only said, “ Detenus ? ” 

“ "Yes, sir. We were detained in 
1803—rny father and Captain Ivor. My 
mother stayed with them, and I could 
not get a passport. And later I was 
sent to Bitche.” 

“Not Denham Ivor of the Guards! 
I remember—he was among the 
detenus.” 

“Yes, sir. He was under you in the 
West Indies and in Egypt.” 

“ Of course. I know him well. How 
came he to linger so long in France ? ” 

Roy explained briefly the small-pox 
complication, the General listening with 
still that intent gaze. 

“ Then Ivor is at Verdun still. Hard 
upon him ! As gallant a young fellow 
as I ever had to do with. I would 
give something to have him with me 
now.” 

Roy treasured up the words for Ivor’s 
future comfort. 

“ Ivor feels it terribly, sir ! ” he said. 

“You have been much thrown with 
him ! ” 

“Yes, sir. He has been the best 
friend to me that I ever could have.” 

“ I am glad to hear it. He is a 
friend worth having.” After a slight 
pause, the General remarked, “ Napo¬ 
leon made a blunder there for once. 
The absence of proper exchange falls at 
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least as heavily upon the French as 
upon ourselves. By-the-by, you know 
Captain Keene also. He spoke to me 
of you.” 

“ Yes, sir. We are connected.” 
"Well, Baron, I shall expect a good 
deal from a friend of Ivor ! ” 

" I will do my best, sir,” Roy 
answered. Then an interruption came, 
and Sir John smiled kindly again, as he 
turned away. Roy went out of the 
room, captivated, dazzled, wild to do or 
to dare aught in the world for the sake 
of Moore.* 

I'he last letter written b}'- Sir John to 
his mother from Portsmouth was dated 
in the end of Jul}^ and he reached the 
coast of Portugal on the 20th of August, 
or about three weeks after the arrival 
there of Wellesley. Moore was ordered 
to disembark the troops with him, and 
at once to join Wellesley’s force. 

J hree days before Moore could get to 
the spot. Sir Arthur Wellesley—future 
Duke of Wellington—gained a decisive 
victor}^ over the French at Vimeira. 
Unfortunately he, like Sir John Moore, 
was at this moment superseded in 
command by Sir Harry Burrard, who 
arrived while the battle was being 
fought; and the pursuit of the flying foe, 
which should have ended in a complete 
rout, was timidly cut short. Next day 
Sir Harry Burrard was in his turn super¬ 
seded by Sir Hew Dalr3^mple, w’hose 
management of affairs and hasty signing 
of an armistice raised at home a storm 
of indignation. 

"It is a pity,” wrote Moore in his 
private journal v/ith reference to Welles- 
le}^ "that when so much had been 
thrown into his hands, he had not been 
allowed to complete the work.” And to 
Sir Hew Dalrymple he spoke decidedly: 
"If hostilities recommence. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley has already done so much 
that I think it but fair he should have 
the command of whatever is brilliant in 
the finishing. I waive all pretensions 
as senior, for I consider this as his 
expedition. Fie ought to have the 
command of whatever is detached.” 

But while Moore thus generously pro¬ 
posed to sacrifice his own claims on 
behalf of Wellesley, Sir Arthur was no 
less anxious that Moore’s great gifts 
should not be lost to his country. The 
conduct of these two grand men, each 
to the other, is a fair sight, beside the 
jealousies which sometimes blemish the 
bravest characters. 

On the 17th of September Wellesley 
sent a frank soldierly letter to Moore, 
referring to the interview of the latter 
with " His Majesty’s Ministers,” and 
expressing a fear lest Moore’s action 
might stand in the way of his being 
raised to the supreme command. Would 
Sir John Moore be willing to discuss the 
question with him? "It appears to 
me,” he wrote, " to be quite impossible 
we can go on as we are now constituted. 


• The Marquis of Londonderry, one of IMoore’s 
later critics, wrote: “Perhaps the English army has 
produced some abler men than Sir John Moore; it 
has certainly produced many who, in point of military 
talent, were and are quite his equals ; but it cannot, 
and perhaps never could, boast of one more beloved, 
not by his own personal friends alone, but by every 
individual that served under him.” 


The Commander-in-Chief must be 
changed ; and the Country and the 
Army naturally turn their eyes to you as 
their Commander.” 

This disinterested letter took Moore 
by surprise. The two had of course 
met before, perhaps several times ; but 
they had not been intimate, though each 
had appreciated the other. He at once 
replied cordially, and the next day the 
interview took place, Wellesley calling 
upon Moore on his way home. 

The confidential talk which followed 
was a remarkable one. Two of the 
greatest men of their age met, each 
bent upon the good of his country— 
each willing to sacrifice for the good of 
the other what might be advantageous 
for himself. One by birth was Irish, 
one by birth was Scotch, but both were 
British—nay, English !—to the back¬ 
bone. Sir Arthur Wellesley, in age 
only eight years the younger, was still 
at the opening of his grand career ; Sir 
John Moore, after thirty years of hard 
service, was fast nearing the close of 
his. Sir John’s at this date was a world- 
Avide fajne. Sir Arthur, though he had 
niade his mark by a successful campaign 
in India, was still not very famous 
beyond a certain circle. But Moore 
had noted his power. 

They Avent into the matter calmly 
together—Wellesley’s strongl 3 ^-outlined 
eagle face and large Roman nose 
contrasting Avith the refined beauty of 
Moore’s features. In force of character, 
hoAvever, in strength of Avill, in courage 
and patriotism, in freedom from all 
narrowness of party spirit, the tAA’o were 
alike. "Although I hold a high office 
under Government I am no party man,” 
Wellesley had declared in that memor¬ 
able letter to Moore, received only the 
day before. With Wellesley, as Avith 
A'loore, private interests AA-ent doAvn 
before National interests, and Duty 
Avas a Avord utterly supreme through 
life. 

Perhaps the main difference betAveen 
the two.lay in the fact that Wellesley 
lacked that peculiar "strain of SAveet- 
ness,” that element of Avomanly tender¬ 
ness, which made Moore to be so 
intensely beloved. His Avas a more 
homogeneously iron nature ; but it was 
of finel3"-Avrought iron. 

The meeting betAveen Lord Castlereagh 
and Moore, Avith Moore’s impetuous 
self-defence, Avas referred to. Sir John 
Moore gave full particulars of what had 
passed, adding frankly : 

" I thought it needful to express what 
I felt under the circumstances. But, 
having done so, 1 have felt no more 
upon the subject.” 

Wellesley demurred as to any such 
need. He feared much that, unless 
some explanation look place. Sir John’s 
heat on that occasion might stand in 
the road of his future usefulness to 
England. He was perfectly sure that 
there had been no unkind intentions on 
the part of the Ministers, since he had 
often heard them speak with high esteem 
of Moore. Lord Castlereagh was natu¬ 
rally of a "cautious” temperament, and 
there might have been some difficulty in 
giving the chief command to Sir John, 
until a formal explanation had taken 


place Avith the Swedish Court. Then 
Sir Arthur asked—might he be authorised 
to say to the Ministers that Sir John 
was sorry to have been under a mis¬ 
understanding, if indeed no slight had 
been meant by them ; and that,'having 
once for all spoken out Avhat he felt, he 
had now forgotten the matter, and Avould 
think no more about it ? 

Moore could not at once agree to this 
proposal. "Not a Avord has reached 
me since I left England,” he observed, 
"from anybody connected with the 
Government. No opening having been 
made on their side, I hardly see how I 
can properly m3'self take the initiative. 
Of course, when I spoke to Lord Castle- 
reagh as I did, I was quite aAA^are of 
Avhat the consequences might be. But 
to make a submission now, merely Avith 
a vieAv to obtaining a higher post—that 
is out of the question I ” 

Sir Arthur was not convinced. His 
one thought, then as ever, was for 
England’s good. He knew Avhat the 
loss of Moore’s services in any degree 
could not fail to be to England. It 
seemed to him that personal feelings, 
and AA'hat might be thought of any 
personal action, were entirely un¬ 
important compared with the one great 
question of the Country’s need, and the 
one fact that Moore, beyond all other 
living men, could supply that need. He 
still earnestly urged his own vieAV of 
what ought to be done. 

Presently, in response to further 
arguments. Sir John partly vielded. 
He remarked that, if Sir Arthur Avere 
enough interested in the affair to care 
to mention this conversation to Lord 
Castlereagh, simply stating as a fact 
knoAvn to himself that Sir John had not 
the smallest feeling of ill-will to any 
man in the Ministr3q he Avas AA'elcome to 
do so. 

"I spoke out my mind plainly,” 
repeated Moore, "and there, so far as 
I am concerned, the matter ended. But 
natural^, if any wrong impressions are 
held which might prevent my being 
made use of, I should wish to have sucli 
impressions remoA^ed. I should be 
grateful to any friend Avho w^ould kindly 
set things right.” 

Further than this Moore refused to 
budge; and Wellesley, though absolutely 
convinced that no slight whatever had 
been meant, had to promise that he 
would keep strictly to the terms dictated 
by Moore. He sailed next day for 
England. 

But before he could carry out his 
generous intentions, such action as he 
most Avished for had already been taken. 
Dalrymple Avas recalled ; Burrard Avas 
superseded : and Moore Avas appointed 
to the supreme command of twenty 
thousand men, to be used in the North 
of Spain, conjointly Avith the Spanish 
armies, to drive the French backward. 
Ten thousand men in addition were to 
be at once sent out to him. Had the 
Duke of York been allowed a free hand, 
Moore might have had the command of 
sixty thousand. 

I he news of his appointment Avas 
received by Sir John quietly, with no 
sign of exultation; and he at once bent 
all his energies to the difficult task 
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before him. It was a task far more 
difficult than anyone in England 
imagined. The Spaniards were to prove 
themselves utterly worthless as allies. 
Money for expenses was eked out in the 
reluctant stj^Je which in those days 
still characterised the British Govern¬ 
ment in all matters of warfare, no matter 
which party might be in power. Moore’s 
force consisted partly of raw recruits, 
and largely of officers who had never 
before seen active service. He had a 
march ahead of between five and six 
hundred miles^ with every possible hin¬ 
drance in the complete lack of any 
organised transport, and in the shape 


of storm}’- wintry weather. Yet within 
three weeks of his being placed in com¬ 
mand, the headquarters of the Army 
removed from Lisbon! 

He had been so strongly impressed 
during the interview described, with the 
lofty and disinterested character of the 
future Iron Duke, that it must have 
given him pleasure to receive from 
Wellesley a letter, relating what he had 
said to Castlereagh, as well as that 
nobleman’s hearty reply about Moore, 
and adding : 

‘‘ I find that by the distribution I am 
placed under your command, than 
which nothing can be more satisfactory 


to me ! * I will go to Coruiia immediately, 
where 1 hope to find you.” 

Unfortunately Sir Arthur was kept in 
England for the military inquiry into 
late doings under Dalrymple ; and 
Moore had not the help of his presence 
during the coming campaign. 

(To he continued.) 

* This is the more remarkable an expression 
because, after the appointment of Sir Hew Dal- 
ryniple over his head in the end of August, Wellesley 
had written privately to Lord Castlereagh, expressing 
an earnest wish to leave Spain, for “ I have been too 
successful with this army ever to serve with it in a 
subordinate situation with satisfaction to the person 
who shall command it, and, of course, not to myself,'’ 
To serve under Sir John Moore with that same army 
was plainly in his eyes a very different matter. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

Percy. —You could do no harm by putting a few 
drops of tincture of benzoin into the water in which 
you wash your face, but we much doubt whether it 
would do any good. You must attend to your 
digestion and always wear a veil when you go out. 
A little glycerine and rose water applied to the face 
may relieve the burning. 

Enid. —Individuals differ greatl}' in the amount that 
thej* perspire. Some persons seem scarcely to 
perspire at all, while others get wet through from 
any trifling exertion. As a rule fat persons perspire 
more than thinner ones, and in them it is salutar}’, 
as it reduces their fat. Excessive sweating is often 
hereditary, as, indeed, it seems to be in your case. 
You may not attempt to check perspiration too 
much, for the sweat is an excretion by the skin 
from the blood—it is one of the methods by which 
the blood gets rid of its impurities. The best 
known, and one of the most satisfactory preparations 
for limiting the perspiration from the face and hands, 
is toilet vinegar. Persons who perspire profusely 
should wear woollen undergarments and change 
them frequently. 

Giddy Girl. —Giddiness or vertigo is a symptom met 
with in very many complaints. In biliousness, 
acute indigestion and occasionally in chronic in¬ 
digestion, giddiness is not uncommon. In certain 
diseases of the ears giddiness is usually present in a 
very aggravated form. It occasionally occurs from 
wax in the ears, and is not at all uncommon while 
the ears are being syringed. Then there is the 
vertigo associated with errors of sight—a common, 
but often overlooked va*riety. And there is the true 
brain vertigo—a common s3miptom of disease of the 
nervous system. In an.'cmia, and one or two 
diseases of' the heart, giddiness is common—due to 
the brain not being sufficientl}’^ supplied with blood. 
Here you have the cause of vertigo in a nutshell. 
To tell which of them is causing 3'our giddiness, 
with nothing whatever to guide us to a conclusion, 
is quite impossible. 

Foolish. — The pseudonym you have chosen is very 
appropriate. You are exceedingb* foolish to take 
drugs of which you know nothing ; but it is worse 
than foolish, it is criminal. You look with horror 
upon a man who is a chronic drunkard. You con¬ 
sider it is a ver3' great crime to drink more alcohol 
than is necessary ; is it not an equally serious crime 
to take more drugs than are necessary You 
object to this because alcohol deprives you of 
reason, whereas the drug 3’ou take does not.^ But 
3'ou are wrong; the drug 3'ou are taking'does inter¬ 
fere with the mind. It is worse than alcohol in 
many ways. To take a drug which is unnecessary 
is wrong; but the drug you take, cocaine, is one of 
the most fatal of all to take habitually. You are 
killing yourself by it. All persons who acquire the 
cocaine habit die from it, unless the3' stop their 
pernicious habit very soon. If 3'ou wish to save 
your life you must abandon your habit without delay. 
As we said before, to take cocaine is worse than to 
get drunk—it is more injurious to the body, more 
fatal to the mind, and more destructive to morality. 
But where did 3-011 get the cocaine ? Chemists are 
forbidden to give poisons to sill3’’ girls. 

Aged 50.—At your time of life club-foot cannot be 
cured by operation or otherwise. If the foot is 
more trouble than good, you can have it removed ; 
there is nothing else that can be done. 

Maid of Astolat. —Yes ; by all means continue w'ith 
the treatment. It often takes a long time to 
completely eradicate acne. 

Curious. — It is an old superstition that you can cure 
warts b3' rubbing them with a potato, and then 
giving the potato to a pig to eat. Like most 
similar superstitions it does not bear investigation. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

‘-Jo March.” —i. Your fair3- story is bright and 
prett3’. You use the word “and” too often, and 
the closing scene about the giants and fairies 
reads as though it were hurried, in comparison 
with the rest of the little sketch. ‘Were’the flowers 
for the ladder unfading ?—2. We think you might 
possibl3’ succeed with fairy stories if 3-011 practised 
composition. AVTiat 30U have sent us is scarcely 
enough to show decided talent. 

Cecilia—I. You ought to be guided by your teacher 
as to the number of hours 3’ou should practise daily. 
It is said that Paganini, when asked how long it 
w'ould take to learn the violin, replied, “ Tw-elve 
hours a day for twenty 3-oars.” On the other hand, 
w’e have heard on ver3' illustrious authorit3- tha’t 
three hours taken in separate periods of practice is 
enough for an3-one. One thing you may receive as 
certain—that when 3-011 get jaded and listless, prac¬ 
tising ceases to be of use. So long as you can 
keep your attention alive and alert, practising will 
do 3-0U good. Let us urge 3-ou to persevere and bo 
diligent. “The gods give nothing without labour 
unto mankind ” is an old Greek saying, and though 
3'OU ma3' not always “like” practising, 3-ou will 
reap the reward in years to come if 3-ou apply your- 
selr strenuously now.—2. For learning music by 
heart, your second suggestion is the best—to stud3- 
it quite accuratel3', little b3- little. You ma3- occa¬ 
sionally of course tr3'to give a general reproduction 
of a piece, but that method alone w-ould not make 
3-0U pla3- really well from memor3-. 

Mrs. Y'^alker, Litlington Rector3-. Berwick, Sussex, 
kindl3' sends us the rules of various improvement 
societies, and offers to give information about them 
to any of our girl readers. They are the following:— 
Early Rising Societ3', Reading Society, Musical 
Societ3-, Walking Society, Language .Society, Plain 
Work Society, Knitting and Fancy Work Societ3'. 
Surel}- the readers who consult us about societies 
will hnd something here to suit every need. We 
advise them to apply to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. 
Walker, enclosing a stamped envelope. 

Sympathetic. —The real name of ’ “ Claribel ” was 
Charlotte Alington Barnard. She was born in 
1830, and married in 1854. Her master was Mr. W. 
H. Holmes. She published a hundred ballads 
which have won extraordinar3- popularity. She 
died at Dover in i86g. This is all we know of her 
history. Possibly the sadder tone (to which 3-ou 
refer) of her later ballads ma3- have been due to 
failing strength and health, as her death occurred 
quite in the prime of life. 

Historian. —We find it difficult to answer 3'our ques¬ 
tion about the Czar and the succession to the 
Russian throne without seeing the paragraph to 
which you refer, but certainly there is no Salic law 
in Russia. We cannot trace the letter you sent us 
six months ago. Questions can never be answered 
immediatel3', we go to press long before 3-011 
receive 3-our magazine, but we endeavour to reply 
as quickl3- as possible. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

“Florence” has four would-be correspondents— 
(Miss) E. Randall, Hopeville, The Green way, U^x- 
bridge, Middlesex; H. Hughes, Downfield, Stroud, 
Gloucestershire ; Am3- Day, 70, Broomfield Street, 
Crisp Street, Poplar ; and IMabel Brown, 24, Brig- 
den Street, Brighton. If “ Florence ” would allow 
us to print her address here, it would expedite 
matters. 

Miss Elsie Highton, Brigham, Keswick, Cumber¬ 
land, would like to correspond with Miss Mar¬ 
guerite Rahier, or with another French lad3-. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Carillon. —We think we have answered 3-our ques¬ 
tion before about carron oil, but as it may be out 
of print, we are glad to do so again. (Barron oil 
is equal parts of olive oil and lime water well 
shaken together, and is employed as a remedy for 
burns. Some doctors add a very little laudanum 
to it. It was first eraplo3-ed at the Carron Iron¬ 
works, near Falkirk. 

Enona.—A cartoon is a design drawn on strong 
paper in chalks or distemper, to be afterwards 

. calked through, and transferred to the fresh plaster 
of a wall to be painted in fresco oil-colour or 
tapestry. The finest cartoons known are those 
executed by Raphael for Leo X. in 1515 and 1516 as 
patterns for tapestry. Each of them is about 
twelve feet high, is drawn with chalk on strong 
paper, and coloured in distemper by that master 
and his pupils. The3- were ten in number, but 
three have been lost. The seven 3-ou have seen at 
the South Kensington Museum were bought in 
Flanders by Rubens for our King Charles I., and 
we owe their preservation to Cromwell, who bought 
them from the King’s private collection for the 
country. They are thought to be the finest of 
Raphael’s works.—2. A cartouche is a different 
thing entirely, and 3-011 have mixed up the two 
perhaps from seeing both in the museums in 
London, where you have seen the latter applied to 
an elliptical oval on the ancient Egyptian monu¬ 
ments, and in pap3-ri also, on which are hiero¬ 
glyphic characters expressing the names and titles 
of Egyptian kings. In architecture a cartouche is 
a tablet for ornament or for an inscription, formed 
like a sheet of paper with its edges rolled up. 

Dorothy. —If 3-ou be interested in the history and 
use of bells, 3-ou had better read North’s Engliah 
Bells and Bell Lore, re-edited by the Rev. "W'. 
Beresford. The ancient “ mote bell ” was rung to 
assemble the people in cases of danger, or for 
public purposes, by command of Edward the 
Confessor. The “ dole meadow bell ” used to 
summon the parishioners to vestry meetings. The 
“ storm bell ” was appointed to “ cause the fiends 
and wicked spir3jes to cease of the mov3-ng of the 
tempeste,” to which Bishop Latimer (mart3-r) made 
allusion in one of his sermons (published by the 
Parker Societ3-). There was also the “ common 
bell ” and the “pancake bell ” used at Shrovetide 
to summon people to confession. Besides these 
uses, certain bells were eraplo3-ed for the use of 
farming—calling the country-folk to seed-sowing, 
harvesting, and gleaning, and which were rung also 
on “Plough Monda3-.”^ The custom of ringing 
“joy bells” at coronations, ro3-al birthda3-s, and 
weddings, is familiar to all, as well as the “ passing 
bell ” to announce a death, the tolling at funerals 
and executions, and the terror-inspiring “ fire bell.” 
We cannot tell you more in our correspondence 
columns. Read the exhaustive work we have 
named on bell lore. 

Eugenie. —The second Monday in JUI3-, 1940, will be 
the _8th. Wrinkles in the forehead are caused b3- 
raising the eyebrows, which draws the skin into 
lines and rolls. The onl3- wa3- to cure them is by 
leaving off making that special grimace, which 
makes 3-ou look not onl3' both old and plain, but 
gives a silly and an unhappy expression. 

Firenze. — Catafalco is an Italian word, meaning “a 
scaffold ” or funeral canop3-, and is applied to a 
temporary piece of woodwork decorated with paint¬ 
ing and sculptures, representing a tomb, and em- 
plo3-ed in funeral solemnities. We have the word 
in French also, catafalque, which dates from the 
fifteenth or sixteenth centur)-. 

Paddy. —Jan. 13th, 1866, was a Saturday; Feb. 17th, 
1864, was a Wednesda3-. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

ROY K.\RO.\’S FIRST C.YMP.VIGN. 

In the press and excitement of this 
his first campaign, Roy did not lose 
sight of Molly’s suggestion that he 
should keep a slight journal of the 
course of events. The plan com- 
inended itself to him, and he carried 
it out, albeit in somewhat fitful style. 
His entries were brief and irregular, 
yet in the future they might well prove 
to be of interest to himself and his 
friends. 

I he life that he had led, more espe¬ 
cially his Bitche experiences, had 
tended to give him an unusually 
thoughtful turn for his ag'e ; and he 
was not troubled by the smallest diffi¬ 
culty in expressing himself on paper, 
lo write was as easy to Roy as to 
speak. 

For very obvious reasons, however, 
the journal was scarcely started be¬ 
fore he decided not to send any part 
of it to Molly, but to write separate 
letters to her, as occasion served, keep¬ 
ing his memoranda for the present to 
himself. 

“ Oct. nth, 1808. 

“ At last the chief Command has 
been bestowed where it should be ; 
and for five days past Sir John has 
been at the Head of Affairs. Some 
hope now that things will go right ! 
Jack says that when Sir John was first 
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placed third in command, after beingfirst, 
he declared that tight for his Country he 
ivouldy and no man should Hinder him ; 
and if the King saw tit to bid him act as 
Ensign, he would unhesitatingly obey. 

"Stnct Orders are issued that we 
are to be excessive Polite toward the 
Spaniards, they being somewhat warm 
in their Tempers. 

Oct. i6th. 

“ Salamanca to be the general Re 7 i’- 
dez-votis. The ditferent Divisions follow 
at intervals by different Routes. The 
Spaniards are declared on all hands to 
be gloriously enthusiastic—the PTench 
weak, and far out-numbered by them. 

“Oct. 28th. Sacavem. 

“ Early in the day still. Scarce an 
hour since I came across Major Charles 
Stanhope and Major Charles Napier 
breakfasting together under an olive 
tree.* They were talking eagerly—not 
hard to guess the subject! I caught words 
as 1 passed ; and ’twas as I would have 
conjectured, admiration of our General.* 
What Moore is and what Moore may do 
are the theme of all. Was ever man 
more beloved than he ? 

“The three Napier brothers are gal¬ 
lant fellows—which the more so ’twould 
be hard to say. A little later, on my 
way, I met Jack’s friend, George Napier, 
who is Aide-de-camp to Moore, and had 
some words with him—a fine fellow 
indeed, and ardently devoted to our 
General. ‘Any tidings from Verdun of 
late?’ he asked me. I would there 
were ! 

“ Nov. 8th. Almeida. 

“ Nearing fast the borders of Portugal. 
Reports continue to reach us of the im¬ 
mense and warlike enthusiasm of the 
Spaniards. Even the peasantry, ’tis 
declared, are Ardent to fight. Sixty or 
seventy thousand Spanish soldiers, under 
their Generals, Blake and Romana, await 
our advance, and they are said to be 
‘ full of contempt ’ for the French. Jack 
says contempt won’t help ’em so well as 
hard fighting. Boney is no Enemy to be 
despised. But at most there are, if 
accounts be true, only some fifty thou¬ 
sand French to be dealt with, and our 
twenty-five thousand, backed up by the 
entire Spanish Army, should be well 
equal to that.f 

“ Nov. nth. 

“ Little baggage allowed. Convey¬ 
ance the grand difficulty. Some grum¬ 
bling at this. A lot of young fellows 
here, who have never been in the field 
before, and who don’t know what to 
make of Discomfort. Seem to expect that 
everything should be as in Barracks 
at Home ! Good for me to have had 
experience of a Bitche dungeon. That’s 
like to knock the softness out of a fellow, 
if anything would. 

“The General toils night and day 
unceasingly. What he gets through is 
Amazing. Large number in our force 
of untrained levies, and these have to 
be, as Major Napier would say, ‘ drilled 
and rattled ’ into shape. The difference 


* Fact. 

t At this date Napoleon was already at Vittoria 
with 170,000 good troops. If the fact was known to 
the Spaniards, it was carefully concealed by them 
from the English. 


in ’em already wouldn’t be believed. 
One man has had unfortunately to be 
shot for marauding; otherwise disci¬ 
pline is splendid, and eveiybody in the 
Highest Spirits. 

“ The Portuguese nobles cii route 
have received Sir John well at their 
private houses. Country we’ve come 
through anything but beautiful. Vil¬ 
lages wretched. Roads not so bad 
as reported beforehand by the Portu¬ 
guese. Red cockades ready—ordered 
to be worn by the whole force so soon as 
we cross the border, in compliment to the 
Spanish. 

“ Nov. i2th. Ciudad Rodrigo. 

“ Here we are in Spain. Red cockades 
in full swing. Little time for writ ng. 
Everybody busy, and the General has 
his eye on each one. Grand reception of 
him here by the Spaniards ; and shouts 
of ‘ Vivan Tlngleterra y TInglese ! ’ 
Doing my best to get up a smattering 
of Spanish. Find my knowledge of 
French useful already; likely to be 
more so. 

“Rodrigo stands high; right bank 
of the Agueda. Had time to take a 
look at the ancient rampart yesterday 
evening. Jack and I together. The 
word ‘rampart’ brings Verdun to mind, 
and all who are there. What wouldn’t 
Denham give to be here !—and what 
wouldn’t I give to have him ! Yet I 
often think how lucky it was I knocked 
down that bust, and got myself sent to 
Bitche ! But for that, 1 might be kicking 
up my heels at Verdun to this day. 

“Nov. 13th. Salamanca. 

‘‘ At the general Re^idez-votcs ! Grand 
sight to see the Regiments come in— 
splendid fellows, ready for anything— 
and the Colours flying. All long for 
but one thing—to meet the French, and 
have at ’em ! 

“ General Moore has arrived this 
afternoon—looking harassed and weary, 
Jack says, who saw him ; and he con¬ 
fesses to feeling jaded. But there’s no 
sort of rest for one in his position. 

“Country-folk hereabout seem mightily 
struck with Amaze at the Ways of our 
Army, and everything being paid down 
for as it is, after the manner they’ve been 
handled by the French soldiers in the 
past. 

“ Nov. 15th. Salamanca. 

“ French Army reported to be advanc¬ 
ing, and only 20 leagues off. Both 
Spanish Generals retiring before ’em. 
Question now is, whether Castanos, 
commanding the third Spanish division, 
will make any better stand. Our troops 
are coming up in detachments ; quicker 
advance impossible, for lack of trans¬ 
port. Three brigades of Infantry here, 
and not one gun ! I hear they can’t 
hope to Concentrate the whole force in 
less than a fortnight. Let’s hope the 
French may leave us alone till then. 

“If Castanos should run away too, 
some say we may ourselves be forced to 
retreat. But that’s not the common 
expectation ; and Retreat is the last word 
that Moore will utter, without dire need. 
Jack of course hears more than I do, 
not only being Captain, and having 
known Sir John in private life, but also 
having more than one intimate friend on 


the Staff. Privately he tells me he does 
not believe Sir John to have any enor¬ 
mous faith in Spanish enthusiasm ; but 
that is not known to most. 

“ Nov. 22nd. 

“ The way Sir John w^orks ! ’Tis 
enough to make laggards ashamed! 
Each morning regularly he’s up betimes, 
between three and four, and lights his 
own fire from the lamp kept burning in 
his room. Then he writes hard till eight, 
when the ‘ Officers of the Family ’ break¬ 
fast with him. Breakfast over, he sees 
the Generals and anyone wFo may have 
business to communicate, and issues his 
Orders. As he writes all his letters 
with his own hand, he is often at that 
a great part of the forenoon as well 
as in the early morning—till he rides 
out, either to reconnoitre or to review 
the Troops. At dinner he has commonly 
from fifteen to twenty officers at his 
table, and he is then at his best, and 
talks much and freely wnth them all. Fie 
keeps a good table, but is himself a 
most moderate eater, and drinks wine 
sparingly. Dinner over, he is again at 
his waiting and despatches, and goes 
to bed, if he may, at ten, but often he is 
prevented. Our Chief lives indeed a life 
of Toil. No marvel if at times he has a 
w'orn look. 

“ Nov. 29th. Salamanca. 

“ Castanos has been beaten by the 
French at Tudela; and ’tis now pretty 
clear that the ‘ retiring ’ of the other 
Spanish troops meant a thorough drub¬ 
bing. We hear that the Spaniards are 
provided with neither clothing nor shoes, 
arms nor ammunition, and for days to¬ 
gether have no bread. What can be 
expected of them in such case ? 

“Some fear that Retreat on our part 
may become needful; others scout the 
notion. I heartily hope we may first 
have a brush wuth the Enemy. 

“ Dec. loth. 

“ At Salamanca still; tho’ ’tis now ten 
days since the General gave orders to 
make ready for Retreat. 

“ Dec. nth. 

“ Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Moore—glorious 
fellow !—will 77 ot retire, w'ithout giving 
the Spaniards one more chance. 

“ Jack says he has been assured in the 
strongest manner that all is not yet up ; 
that Castanos is far from utterly routed ; 
that some of the Provinces are warmly 
patriotic, and ready to sacrifice their 
all for freedom from the French yoke. 
Two Spanish Generals, arrived in our 
Camp, speak with enthusiasm of the 
Undismayed Courage and Resolution of 
the Spanish Army, despite some late 
unfortunate Reverses. In short, one more 
effort is to be made. Without delay, the 
whole British force, now at Salamanca, 
is to make a rapid advance. Jack 
gathers that the plan will be to attack 
Marshal Soult beyond the Carrion. We 
hope now at last to meet the foe. That 
is enough for us ! 

“ Dec. 14th. 

“ Madrid has fallen—after holding out 
against Napoleon 07 ie day ! So much 
for Spanish enthusiasm. But w'e are 
advancing still towards Saldana, wiiere 
Soult lies. All in the best of spirits. 
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" Dec. 2ist. Sahagun. 

“ Sharp brush with the Enemy yester¬ 
day. News came that the French Cavalry, 
to the number of 700, lay at Sahagun. 
Lord Paget,* with the 15th Hussars, 
about 400 men, went to surprise them. 
In one charge he put ’em to the rout, 
taking 150 prisoners. Well done. 
Hussars ! Sir John thanked them right 
heartily when he got here. Every man 
in the force is burning to get at the 
Enemy. Desperate cold weather. Snow 
everywhere. 

‘‘ Dec. 23rd. Sahagun. 

“ All is up with our hopes of striking a 
blow at Soult. One more night, and we 
should have come up with him. Now 
the forward march is countermanded. 
Seems that Napoleon is making a rush 
to cut off our communication with the 
coast. I suppose there isn’t a man of 
us that wouldn’t still go on, in the face 
of any odds. But Sir John asks no ad¬ 
vice. He is quiet, resolved, with never a 
look of hesitation. 

“ Yet having come so far, now to go 
back, with nothing done—’tis an awful 
disappointment. Some, much as they love 
Sir John, are bitter about it, and will not 
or cannot see the need. Jack trusts him 
fully, and says he understands,—Boney 
has been too sharp. If he can cross our 
communications with Portugal, we shall 
just find ourselves between him and Soult, 
and the Spanish Armies nowhere. 

“ So we cross the Esla at once—that’s 
to say, the Army begins to-day. Our Regi¬ 
ment, luckily, is one of the Reserve, and 
we shall be among the last to retire.” 

All this was true, as jotted down by 
Roy ; and very much besides that no 
man in the camp knew, except Moore 
and his most intimate friends. 

When the news first arrived of the 
collapse of three Spanish forces, Moore 
at first planned an immediate retreat to 
Portugal, there to await fresh reinforce¬ 
ments from England. 

But when one assurance after another 
was given that the Spaniards were still 
in the mood to fight, with vehement 
urging that he would not leave them to 
their fate, he at length resolved to give 
them another opportunity to show them¬ 
selves men. 

A daring conception came to his 
mind, and was rapidly acted upon. 
Instead of retiring at once to a position 
of safety, he would first make a swoop 
upon Soult’s Army, thus threatening the 
Ime of Napoleon’s communications with 
hranee. And his object in so doing 
was, simply and definitely, to draw the 
whole weight of the Conqueror’s fury 
upon himself and his small British Army, 
thus relieving the terrible pressure upon 
the more southern provinces of Spain. 

It was a startling and a hazardous 
step. In the hand of any less brilliant 
and experienced Commander, it might 
have ended in an awful disaster—in a 
modern Thermopylae on a huge scale— 
in the complete destruction of the entire 
British force. But Moore knew what he 
was about. 

That brought matters to a point. 
Napoleon had expected, as a matter of 


* Afterw.irds ^Marquis of Anglesey. 


course, that Moore would retreat so 
soon as the Spanish Armies melted away. 
What else could he do? Napoleon 
at this date had in Spain not less than 
330,000 soldiers, 60,000 horses, and 200 
pieces of field artillery. Moore had 
with him less than 24,000 soldiers, and 
perhaps another 10,000 in Portugal, in¬ 
cluding 4,000 in hospital. 

Then, to Napoleon’s unbounded amaze¬ 
ment, he learnt—getting the news on 
December 21—that, in place of retreat¬ 
ing, the puny English force was boldly 
advancing towards the Douro. 

The Emperor’s exclamation, as heard 
by Marshal Ney, and afterwards repeated 
by him to Major Charles Napier, was— 

''Moore is the only General 720W fit 
to contend with me I I shall advance 
against hwi m perso7z,'' 

That Sir John Moore had thoroughly 
grasped the situation, and that he under¬ 
stood to the full the perils of his position, 
may be seen from his own letters. As 
early as the 26th of November, he had 
written from Salamanca, in confidence, 
to one of his brothers— 

“ Upon entering Spain, I have found 
affairs in a very different state from 
what I expected, or from what they are 
thought to be in England. I am in a 
scrape, from which God knows how I 
am to extricate myself! But, instead 
of Salamanca, this Army should have 
been assembled at Seville.” And at the 
close of a full and clear statement of the 
whole matter—“I understand all is fear 
and confusion at Madrid. Tell James it 
is difficult to judge at a distance. The 
Spaniards have not shown themselves a 
wise or a provident people. Their wisdom 
is not a wisdom of action ; but still they 
are a fine people ; a character of their 
own, quite distinct from other nations ; 
and much might have been done with 
them. Perhaps they may rouse again. 
Pray for me, that I may make right de¬ 
cisions. If I make bad ones, it will not be 
for want of consideration. I sleep little. 
It is now only five in the morning; and 
I have concluded, since I got up, this 
long letter.” 

'Lhe whole letter is very patient and 
calm ; and especially touching are those 
simple words, “Pray for me,” from a 
man so intensely reserved on religious 
questions. If words are needed to show 
what he zoas^ besides the plain utterance 
of such a character and life as his, 
these alone would serve to make clear 
that silence on his part meant neither 
lack of thought nor lack of feeling. 

Again, on the 23rd of December, he 
wrote to the British Envoy in Spain— 

“ I march this night to Carrion, and 
the next day to Saldana, to attack 
the corps under Marshal Soult. . . . 
Buonaparte is dating his proclamations 
from Madrid; and as to the British 
Army, if it were in a neutral or Enemy’s 
country, it could not be more completely 
left to itself. If the Spaniards are 
enthusiasts, or much interested in this 
cause, their conduct is the most extra- 
ordinar}^ that ever was exhibited. The 
movement I am making is of the most 
dangerous kind. I not only risk to be 
surrounded every moment by superior 
forces, but to have my communication 


intercepted with the Galicias. I wish 
it to be apparent to the whole world, as 
it is to every individual of the Army, 
that we have done everything in our 
power in support of the Spanish cause ; 
and that we do not abandon it until long 
after the Spaniards had abandoned us.” 

Buonaparte seldom did things by 
halves ; and he acted now with even 
more than his usual energy. 

The force and genius of this English 
Commander, by whom he \vas so daringly 
opposed, had suddenly burst upon him ; 
and he at once realised that no ordinary 
effort on his part would ensure to him 
the victory. To oppose Moore’s twenty- 
three thousand men with only another 
twenty-eight or thirty thousand was not 
to be thought of. That might mean 
di.saster. 

Without an hour’s delay, orders went 
forth to check the southward march of 
his columns, and, as a first step, to pour 
fifty thousand men in a torrent across 
the snowy Guadarrama hills, that they 
might cut off the retreat of Moore to the 
coast. 

His object w^as, to place the small 
force of Moore between the great Army 
of the south and the other French corps 
under Soult, consisting of some twenty- 
five or thirty thousand men. That once 
done, the crushing out of existence of 
the British Army might be looked upon 
as a mere matter of detail. At any 
moment Napoleon could supplement his 
first fifty thousand with another fifty or 
hundred thousand.* 

But Napoleon’s fierce northward rush 
was exactly what Sir John Moore had 
intended to bring about. He had drawm 
aw^ay the main body of the French Army 
from the harassed south ; he had given 
the Spaniards a breathing-space in which 
to rally, if they would, for renewed 
resistance ; and he had for the moment 
saved Portugal from desperate peril. 

Twenty-three thousand men, with eight 
or ten thousand more out of reach, 
opposed to seventy or eighty thousand, 
with a hundred thousand more within 
reach I Two thousand cavalry pitted 
against at least five times their number ! 
A collie-dog snapping at the heels of a 
Bengal tiger would be no inapt picture 
of Moore’s desperate daring. Well 
might he WTite— 

“With such a force as mine I can 
pretend to do no more. It w^ould only 
be losing this Army to Spain and to 
England to persevere in my march on 
Soult; who, if posted strongly, might 
wait; or, if not, would retire and draw 
me on until the corps from Madrid got 
behind me.f In short, single-handed, 

I cannot pretend to contend with the 
superior numbers the French can bring 
against me.” 

There was, indeed, not a moment to 

* “This Array” (under Moore) “did not exceed 
twenty-four thousand men, and he was opposed by 
Napoleon, who had passed the Pyrenees at the head 
of three hundred and thirty thousand, and could 
readily bring two hundred and thirty thousand to 
bear against the British General.”— War, 
vol. i., by Sir W. Napier. 

t Precisely what, at this very date, Napoleon was 
ordering Soult to do—one of the many instances of 
Moore’s extraordinary “ prescience.” Had Moore 
yielded to the clamours of his Array for a continued 
advance, he would simply have played into Napoleon’s 
hands. 
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be lost. By forced marches and the 
utmost exp^ition the first and most 
perilous stage was accomplished. The 
River Esla was crossed—and not too 
soon. Napoleon, pushing furiously for¬ 
ward, bent heart and mind on getting 
to Benevente before the English, found 
himself twelve hours too late. Moore 
had precisely reckoned his time and had 
neatly baffled Europe’s Conqueror. 

A few days later, on the ist of 
January, 1809, Napoleon underwent a 
second dire mortification. He reached 


Astorga, for which he had been aiming, 
again straining ever}^ nerve with the 
hope of cutting off Moore’s retreat—and 
as at Esla, he was once more a day too 
late. A second time Moore had quietly 
slipped away out of his grasp. 

While here, Napoleon had unexpected 
news. He heard of the fresh alliance 
between Russia and Austria ; and he 
heard that an attack upon France during 
his absence was being planned. This 
altered the face of matters. The crush¬ 
ing of Spain, delayed by Moore’s action. 


had to be put off indefinitely. Napoleon, 
with a large body of troops, hurried 
back to Paris. But he left Soult :ind 
Ney in command of about sixty thousand 
men, in two columns, one to attack 
Moore in rear, the other to take him in 
flank, while thousands scattered about 
the country were advancing to support 
the attack. 

Enough, in all conscience, one would 
imagine, to deal with a retreating force 
of less than twenty-four thousand ! 

{7o he continued.) 


OLD ENGLISH COTTAGE HOMES; 

OR, 


VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE OF BYGONE THMES. 


PART YIL 

Brick seems, as we pointed out in our last paper, to 
have been generally preferred to stone for house and 
cottage building in this country from the sixteenth century, 
but during the earlier centuries, and in places where good 

- 


stone was easily procurable, the latter was frequently used, even in 
the erection of cottages. A charming example dating from the 
fourteenth century exists in a very perfect condition at West Dean in 
Sussex. It has graceful and elegant traceried stone-cut windows 
and doorways, and is a carefully constructed little building showing 
excellent though simple Gothic details. 



AT AMERSHAM. 
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AT AVKST DEAN, SUSSEX. 


Cottages built of brick with stone “ dress¬ 
ing ” are common all over England, especially 
in almshouses. At Amersham are six little 
cottages built round an open courtyard. An 
inscription over the archway leading to the 
garden infoims us that these cottages were 
built by “ Sir William Drake, Barronet {sic)., 
in the year of our Lord 1657, to the glory of 
God, and for the relief of six poor widows 
well reputed in this parish.” It is a pleasant 
home for these good old peoj^le and a pretty 
retreat where they may spend the remainder 
of their days in peace. There are many such 
in Engdand: would there were many more ! 
How lar more pleasant it is to think of these 
poor old souls quietly living out the few 
months or years of existence, waiting for God 
to call them, in such an abode rather than in 
a workhouse, with its hard and fast rules, 
or some pretentious-looking asylum where 
official charity seems to stare one in the face 
at every turn. No doubt in these modern 
institutions sanitary arrangements are better, 
and matters are more practically attended to, 
but something seems to be wanting in them : 
they do not look like “homes.” We may 
perhaps be too sentimental, and possibly are 
arguing from what we should ourselves feel 
if placed in a similar situation, indeed we have 
known cases in which the poor old folks in the 
country have rejoiced at their quaint old 


habitations being pulled down and replaced 
l)y luaiid new houses. 

We were once drawing two streets, one a 
bit of a pretty old village, and the other a 
modern suburban street which we had tried 
to make look as detestable as possible, when 
a lady called upon us and looked at the two. 
“Ah,” said she, “ I am so glad that these 
tumbledown old cottages are going to be 
rejdaced by your smart and cheerful-looking 
villas!” We thought at first that it was a 
joke, but no, she was absolutely serious! 

A few years back a very eminent Member of 
Parliament succeeded to the possession of 
what was at that time the most perfect 
mediaeval village in England, every cottage 
dating back to the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century. I was told of this absolutely unique 
place and went to see it. To my horror I 
found a large gang of workmen busy upon what 
appeared to be wholesale destruction. Upon 

inciuiry I was told that Sir-was 

such an excellent landlord that he was i-e- 
building all the houses of his tenants ! Tliere 
appeared to be little reason for this work, as 
the old cottages which were being pulled 
down looked as if they would stand quite as 
long as the new ones, and even if modern 
requirements were supposed to necessitate 
different arrangements to those which satisfied 
oui forefathers, the beautiful old gables, with 


their ornamental oak badge-boards and timber 
framing, might have been j^reserved, as the 
line of frontage was not changed or the street 
widened. 

This feeling is, however, by no means uni¬ 
versal, and we have known cases where those 
who have lived in old cottages which have 
been condemned to destruction have offered 
to buy the sketch we were making, as a recollec¬ 
tion of the “ dear old home.” 

LTnfortunately, however, now people have 
no “ homes ” for the most part, our population 
is becoming nomadic, and folks move about 
every three years. 

A friend of ours told us that he had 
“ moved ” eleven times in ten years ! Now 
what love of his home can a man feel \vho 
spends ten months in each house. At Rothen- 
berg in Bavaria, I was buying some bread at 
a baker’s shop, when I happened to see a 
carved stone sign over the doorway dated 
1590. I remarked to the baker, “ It is rather 
a coincidence that it should have been a baker’s 
then.” “Oh,” said he, “it has always been 
a baker’s, and always in the hands of the 
same family.” What is still more remarkable 
is the fact that at Mont St. Michel in 
Normandy, until some three or four years 
back there was a house which had been for 
six centuries the home of the same family, but 
now the last member of the old stock is 
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dead. Now that was indeed a home, but 
what “rolling stones ” we have all become! 
Our very cats shame us. Pussy often absolutely 
refuses to move. I once took a house, and 
the cat belonging to the former tenants 
insisted upon remaining in the house. They 
took him away with them, but he came back 
with the milkman in the morning. We turned 
him out again, but he took up his residence 
in an outh( 3 nse, and had his eye so fixed 


upon the back door that the moment it was 
opened, he found his way in and sat in front 
of the kitchen fire. In vain did the cook 
“ rout him out,” and declare that he had 
“no rights in her kitchen.” He maintained 
his rights, and point-blank refused to budge. 
At last we absolutely took a gi*eat liking to 
the animal, which showed such an attachment 
to his home. Directly he gained his way he 
became very affectionate, and was a most 


amiable companion to the children. By a 
curious coincidence he died the very day before 
we left that house 1 

Love of the very place called “home” is a 
sentiment which should in every way be en¬ 
couraged, and it is greatly to be regretted 
that it seems to be dying out, and we 
much fear that “flats ” will give it its death¬ 
blow. 

(To he contimced.) 


PART 11 . 

THK MEDICAL DUAWER. 

ow many of our readers 
know how to j^erform 
artificial respiration } 
Only a very small pro¬ 
portion, we are afraid. 
Yet everyone ought to 
know how to do it, for 
rarely does a girl go 
through her life without 
encountering a situation 
where a knowledge of how to perform artificial 
respiration would be the means of saving the 
life of one of her fellow creatures. 

Every girl ought to be taught how to 
perform artificial respiration when she is at 
school. This immensely important aid ought 
to be able to be rendered by every man, 
woman or child in the world. It is the most 
important, and perhaps the easiest of all 
measures for the saving of life. 

Let us see if we can explain to you how to 
perform artificial respiration. Two persons 
are required. Place the patient on her back, 
open her mouth, pull her tongue forward and 
wipe out her mouth and throat, so as to clear 
it of any blood or whatever it may contain, 
which would hinder the air from entering her 
chest. 

Each of you must then take hold of one 
arm, with one hand grasping the forearm and 
the other grasping the upper arm. Now start. 
Slowly draw the arms away from the chest 
and elevate them above the head. Pull the 
arms as high above the head as you possibly 
can. Rest for two .seconds, then slowly biing 
the arms down again to the side of the chest, 
cross them over the chest, press upon the 
chest, and gently press upon the pit of the 
stomach. Again rest for two seconds, then 
elevate the arms again and repeat the perform¬ 
ance as long as necessary. Never be in a 
hun*y. The performance is no good at all 
unless it is done slowly. 

Now we will tell you where artificial 
respiration is necessary. 

Suppose you are on the scene when a person 
is dragged out of the water after drowning. 
The person is unconscious, but not dead. 
What are you going to do ? Place her on 
her chest, and squeeze out of her chest any 
water that you can. Wipe out her mouth 
and throat. Pull out her tongue, turn her 
on to her back, and perform artificial respira¬ 
tion. Get someone else to wrap her up in 
blankets, and apply warmth to the extremities. 
But do not discontinue the artificial respiration 
until a surgeon arrives, or until the patient 
breathes regularly in a normal way, or until 
some other pair of philanthropists relieve you. 

If you find a person hanging, cut her down, 
wipe out her mouth and perform artificial 
respiration at once. 

If someone is found unconscious in a room 
where gas is escaping, bring her out into the 
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fre.sh air and perform artificial respiration at 
once. 

If a person is suffocated in the smoke of a 
fire, or an infant is smothered by the bed¬ 
clothes, take her out into the fre.sh air and 
perform artificial respiration at once. 

In all these cases, the patients are in the 
greatest peril of their lives, and if you run 
after assistance, they will die in your absence. 
But one might almost say that a person cannot 
die while proper artificial respiration is being 
performed upon her. 

Now let us wander to another emergency— 
the treatment of acute poisoning. 

First find out if you can what poi.son the 
person has taken. Most poisons cause vomit¬ 
ing, intense pain in the stomach, collapse 
with pallor and coldness of the fingers and 
toes, and cold sweats. Purging, cramps in 
the calves, unconsciousness, and heavy noisy 
breathing are also common. 

The cause of the symptoms of poisoning is 
the presence of the poison in the body. 
Therefore the first item of treatment is to get 
as much of the poison as you can out of the 
body. Therefore make the patient vomit. 
Give her an emetic for every poison except 
the strong mineral acids (sulphuric, nitric and 
hydrochloric acids) and the strong alkalies 
(caustic soda, caustic potash, and strong solu¬ 
tion of ammonia). In poisoning from these 
you must not give an emetic. 

The best of all emetics is a large tablespoon¬ 
ful of mustard in a tumblerful of tepid water. 
Therefore in poisoning from anything except 
the six drugs mentioned above, give mustard 
and water before you do anything else. 

Then loosen the clothes about the person’s 
neck, and apply warmth to her extremities. 
The further treatment depends upon the 
nature of the poison. 

For the strong acids, sulphuric, nitric, 
hydrochloric and acetic, give the patient 
mngnesia, if you have it handy. If not, give 
her dilute solution of soda. 

Fpr the alkalies, caustic .soda, caustic 
pota.sh, or ammonia, give dilute vinegar. For 
poisoning with copper or mercury salts, give 
white of eggs. For oxalic acid or salts of 
lemon or salts of sorrel, give lime or chalk. 
For opium, give hot coffee and perform arti¬ 
ficial respiration. For prussic acid or cyanide 
of potassium, apply cold water to the spine, 
and perform artificial respiration. 

If you have done these things, the doctor, 
when he arrives, will probably find the patient 
at all events alive. The further treatment, of 
course, belongs to him. But if you have 
rendered your first aid, it will make a very 
great difference to the patient. 

Let us leave this chapter of horrors. But 
one moment—we want to say something to 
you about fainting. We .suppose it has been 
the experience of very nearly everybody to see 
a girl faint in church. 

It is rather a hot stuffy day in July, and 
]\Ii.ss Jones goes to church ; but the place is 


rather more crowded than customary, for the 
sermon promises to be more interesting than 
usual. 

About the middle of the service Miss Jones 
feels “queer.” She reels a bit, utters a faint 
cry and falls down “in a heap ” fainting. 
Confusion at once reigns. The gentlemen 
about her lift her up, elevate her head and 
take her out of the church. 

What is a faint ? It is the momentai'y 
ce.ssation of the heart’s action. The heart 
stops for a second. The brain is deprived of 
blood. It instantly ceases its function. The 
body drops as if inanimate. It is this 
dropping down in a heap which prevents 
the brain from being deprived of blood for 
long. It is this which saves the person from 
danger. 

When a person falls down in a faint, leave 
her alone. Unloose her collar if you like, but 
under no circumstances should you elevate 
her head. Let her head be the lowest part of 
lier body. Remember this 1 Let the head 
of a fainting person be the lowest part of the 
body. 

Afterwards you may give her a little sal 
volatile and fresh air. But it really does 
not matter what you do as long as you pay 
attention to the position of the head. 

Oh, by the way, we were talking about our 
medicine chest I Let us return to our .subject, 
and exactly describe the box and its fittings. 
The box should be made of metal, not wood. 
The reason for this is that metal is such a 
clean material, and when it has been soiled, it 
is a simple matter to wash it, whereas wood 
holds the dirt, and is not by any means so 
easily cleaned. 

A japanned cash-box makes as good a 
medicine chest as anything. One about 
twelve inches long, six inches broad, and 
six inches deep, makes a capital medicine 
chest. Certainly it is quite large enough I 
What would you have.? What is the good 
of a medicine box that you cannot carry 
about ? 

We keep a medicine chest of the size above 
mentioned. AVe find it quite large enough 
for when we are travelling “ off duty.” It is 
quite sufficiently large to carry all that we 
require for emergencies. Of course it is 
furnished differently from what yours should 
be; but, as regards .size, it is only ten 
inches long, six inches broad, and six inches 
deep. 

A new cash-box makes the best of all 
medicine chests. No, you do not want 
partitions, nooks and crannies. The simpler 
the box is the better. But it must be clean. 
AVhen you have got your box, dust it and 
rinse it out with warm carbolic solution, and 
let it thoroughly dry. 

Now let us start to furaish it. Surgical 
necessities first. 

A glass syringe, about eight inches long, 
with the piston fitted with an asbestos plug, 
and not wound round with string. This is 
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useful for wasliinj^ wounds, etc. A needle 
mounted in a holder for removing splinters, etc. 
A pair of small, well-made, nickel-plated 
forceps for removing splinters, etc. A pair 
of small, blunt-pointed, nickel-plated dressing 
scissors. These scissors are for cutting dress¬ 
ings, etc. No other pair of scissors must be 
used for dressings, and the dressing scissors 
must never be used for any other purpose. 

These are all the instruments you require. 
They should be kept scmpulously clean, and 
wrapped up in small pieces of chamois leather 
when put away. 

The dressings you require are these: Sal 
alembroth gauze. This is absorbent gauze 
impregnated with perchloride of mercury. It 
is coloured blue to distinguish it from other 
kinds of gauze. We have described how it is 
used for dressing wmuuds. It is an excellent 
material with which to dress any abrasion or 
cut or raw surface. 

We are not going to allow you to have 
any poisons in your box, except carbolic acid. 
We must allow this, for it is indispensable. 
Oh, it is not that we do not trust you with 
poisons; but no one who is not a physician 
ought to keep poisons in her house, for you 
never know who may meddle with them. 
And besides, you can never get a sufficient 
knowledge of drugs to enable you to use any 
of the poisons with safety. Of course, per¬ 
chloride of mercury is a very powerful poison, 
and so we suppose that sal alembroth gauze 
is too ; but it is quite safe to keep it, and it 
can no more be called a poison than can lead 
water-pipes or silver spoons. 

The second dressing you require is lint. 
This is very useful for many purposes, such as 
for spreading ointment upon or for making 
fomentations. 

Then you want cotton wool. Either the 
best white absorbent wool or else the blue 
wool—the companion to sal alembroth gauze. 

For bandages keeji white calico ones, eight 
yards long, and two and one inches broad. 

Just a little piece of sticking-plaster to keep 
dressings upon the face, where bandaging is 
difficult, and a fair-sized piece of either oiled 
silk or green protective to cover over fomen¬ 
tations, complete the list. 

A half-pint bottle of carbolic acid dissolved 
in water (i in 20) is the first application 
required. Then you want about an ounce of 
powclered boracic acid for dressing wounds; 
and an ounce pot of boracic acid and eucalyptus 
ointment. 

To allay the pain of bruises do not use 
tincture of arnica; but apply the following 


lotion on a piece of uncovered lint: one part 
of spirit and one part of solution of acetate of 
ammonia (B.P.) to eight parts of water. 
When the pain of a bruise has been allayed, 
the absorption of the residual swelling and 
discoloration may be hastened by gentle 
massage. So much for the surgical requisites. 

We are of opinion that the less you have to 
do with drugs the better. People cannot 
understand that if a ding has a powerful 
action in disease—if, for instance, a drug will 
stop convulsions—it will have an action if 
givp to a perfectly healthy person, and that 
action will do harm to the body. 

The drugs which we advise you to keep in 
your medicine chest are all perfectly safe ; but 
at the same time they all have definite actions. 
The liquids should be kept in half-ounce 
bottles. They should be labelled with the 
names of the drugs, their doses, and the 
complaints for which they are used. 

Mind you, this box is to treat emergencies. 
It is to serve you when you cannot obtain 
medical aid. Do not imagine that when you 
possess this box you can consider yourself 
independent of medical science. This box is 
for emergencies, and for emergencies only. 

These are the preparations the box should 
contain :— 

1. Sal Volatile —For fainting. Half a tea- 
.sjDoonful in a small wineglassful of water. 

2. J3ra?i(iy .—A iQ^s^oov\k\\—7iot more —for 
collapse from poisoning after an emetic has 
been given and has acted. Also for fainting 
and colic. People always give too much 
brandy. A teaspoonful at a time is ample. If 
necessary, this dose may be repeated. 

3. Ipecacuanha Wme .—For the early stages 
of cough. Ten to twenty drops on a lump of 
sugar or in water. For children two to eight 
drops. This is one of the very few drugs 
which may be given to children for cough. 

4. Oxymel of Squills .—A very useful pre¬ 
paration for cough with profuse expectoration. 
Especially useful for elderly persons, the 
subjects of chronic winter cough. The dose 
is half a teaspoonful. 

5. Solution of Carbonate of Ammonia (i in 
10).—A very useful adjunct to the two former 
for coughs. The dose is ten to thirty minims 
in water, either with or without ipecacuanha 
or squills. 

6. SpiriT of Ginger .—Half a teaspoonful of 
this in a wineglassfiil of water will relieve 
flatulency, colic, and diarrhoea. 

All these liquids must be measured. A 
glass minim measure must therefore be kept 
iu the box. 


These are all the liquids. Not a very 
formidable list, is it? Now for the solids. 
The best way to keep these is in the form of 
pills or tabloids. Some, however, are best as 
powders. 

7. Liquorice Powder. —Dose, one teaspoon¬ 
ful. Mild aperient. Best kept as a powder. 

8. Bicarbonate of Soda. —One of the most 
valuable of all medicines. Dose, ten to thirty 
grains or more. For indigestion with acidity. 
May be kept in powder or in tabloids. 

9. Bicarbonate of Soda and Sub-nit} ate of 
BLS} 7 iuth. —For indigestion with vomiting. 
Best kept in the form of tabloids containing 
two and a half grains of each. One to four 
tabloids is the dose. 

10. Calomel. —Infinitely and beyond all 
comparison the most valuable of all drugs 
that act on the stomach, the liver, or the 
bowels. Used chiefly for dyspepsia, especially 
“ liver attacks.” It is best kept in tabloids 
containing one grain each. Dose, one to two 
tabloids. 

11. Phenacetin and Caffeine. —Best kept in 
the form of tabloids containing four grains of 
phenacetin to one of cafleine, or three grains of 
each. Dose, one tabloid for headaches. 

12. Pill of Aloes and Nux Vomica. —Of 
the following formula: aloin, one and a half 
grains, extract of nux vomica, quarter of 
a grain. An excellent aperient for chronic 
cases. 

Besides these always have in the house the 
following drugs: — 

Mustard. —As an emetic, one tablespoonful 
in a tumbler of tepid water. It is also useful 
for making mustard plasters. 

Epsom .Sn:/^j'and Seidlitz Powders and Alum 
which is ver)^ useful as a gargle for sore throats. 
The gargle may be made of the strength of two 
in a hundred. 

We have described our medicine chest for 
emergencies. No one can say that it is 
elaborate or costly. Yet we know you are 
disappointed with it. You wanted something 
more pretentious. But if you follow our 
instructions and use the various items as we 
have directed, you will soon find that you 
have got all that is absolutely necessary for 
the treatment of emergencies—that is, as far 
as you yourself can treat them in the absence 
of a doctor. 

Before we leave you we wish to make one 
request. That is: If you follow our advice 
and fit up your box as we have directed, you 
will add nothing else thereto. No, nothing 
whatever—not even to fill up an awkward 
corner. 


All Will Come Right. 

Things can never go badly wrong 

If the heart be time and the love be 
strong. 

For the mist, if it comes, and the weep¬ 
ing rain 

Will be changed by the love into sunshine 
again .—George MacDonald. 

In Praise of Work. —Work drives away 
depression, whets the appetite for food, invites 
sleep, promotes digestion, strengthens the 
muscles and sinews, gives free circulation to 
the blood, stimulates the intellectual faculties, 
provides the comforts of life, develops all the 
powers which it brings into exercise, trans¬ 
forms stupid ignorance into brilliant genius, 
fills the world with works of art and literature, 
and develops the resourses of nature. Nothing 
can stand before work. 


VARIETIES. 

Well Named. 

Bainbridge : “I know why they are called 
fugitive poems.” 

Goldsboro ugh : “ Why ? ” 

Bainbridge : “ Because the author had to 
run for his life.” 

Be Wise To-day. —“ Dear young friends,” 
says a popular preacher of the ]:)resent day, 
“ begin right. You will never find it so easy 
to make any decisive step as just now. You 
will get less and less flexible as you grow 
older. You will get set in your ways. Habits 
will twine their tendrils round you and hinder 
your free movement. The truths of the 
Gospel wiU become commonplace by famili¬ 
arity. Associations and companions will get 
more and more powerful, and you will stiffen 
as a tree trunk becomes stiffened with the 
growth of years. Be wise to-day.” 


Printi:rs’ Errors. 

In the early half of the present century it 
was announced in a London newspaper that 
“Sir Robert Peel, with a party of fiends, 
was shooting peasants in Ireland,” whereas 
the ^Minister and his friends were only indulg¬ 
ing in the comparatively harmless amusement 
of pheasant-shooting. 

Shortly after the battle of Inkerman one of 
the morning papers informed its readers that 
“after a desperate struggle the enemy was 
repulsed with great laughter.'^ The omission 
of a single letter has rarely perhaps played 
more havoc with a subject which was certainly 
no laughing matter. 

No :more FAULT-FiNDiNG.~The business of 
fault-finding would soon come to an end if 
eveiy fault-finder could be only introduced to 
herself. 
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<‘THE GUIDING LIGHT.” 

{Fnwi the painting by Marcella IJ'ather.) 
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“THE SONG THE RAINDROPS SING." 

By AUGUSTA BRYERS. 

I STOOD within m}" garden, 

While fell the gentle rain 
On thirsty leaf and blossom, 

To bid them smile again. 

But my heart mourn’d sore the sunbeams 
And all the joys they bring, 
fill T heard, like sweet bells chiming', 

The song the raindrops sing. 


They told of fading flow’rets. 

Of little leaves that die. 

While the lark soars on unceasing. 

And the sunlight floods the sky. 

And they said, “We are not teardrops. 
But tend’rest show’rs of love. 

To cheer the heart that’s weary. 

And lift sad eyes above.” 


And I thought, as fell the raindrops 
On fainting buds and leaves. 

So may sweet words and hopeful 
Wake for the heart that grieves. 
That to the world’s great garden 
Each may his harvest bring. 

Thro’ the sunshine or the storm-cloud. 
Or the song the raindrops sing. 



THE HOUSE WITH THE VERANDAH. 

Bv ISABELLA EYVIE MAYO, Author of “Other People’s Stairs,” “.tier Object in Life,” etc. 


CHAPTER III. 

AS A LITTLK CHILD. 

The day after the episode with Pollie 
Captain Grant’s letter duly arrived. 

He was only too delighted to think 
that his suggestion had borne fruit with 
his old friend. 

“It’s just settled that the S/arns 
Castle will leave Peterhead on the 
twenty-eighth of this month,” he wrote. 
“That will give you plenty of time. 
But as we don’t touch anywhere in 
Great Britain, you will have to join me 
here. Don’t take the long railway 
journey. Like a wise man, come as far 
as Aberdeen in the steamer, and then 
you have not much further to travel. 
As for the hundred pounds, I tell you, 
my dear fellow, that we don’t intend to 
be away longer than one year, and that 
is the precise figure I should name. 
But I’ll go on to add that if we should 
happen to be a little longer, you shall 
not be charged a shilling more. Persuade 
Mrs. Challoner to come north with you 
and to bring the boy. and then she’ll 
see you fairly aboard, and will note 
what snug quarters you’ll have, and be 
able to see you with her mind’s eye all 
the time you are away. My wife hopes 
she will come.” 

“You see there is no doubt that you 


are to go, Charlie,” said Mrs. Challoner. 
“ .Everything has worked to that end 
without one hitch. You are to go, 
because you are to come back strong 
and well. It is clearly the will of God 
that you go. I am so glad that my 
plans have been carried out beyond my 
oym power. If it had all been my plan¬ 
ning, I might have doubted afterwards.” 

“ But, Lucy,” said the young husband, 
his pleasant frank face shining with the 
mysterious light which often illumines 
the countenances which have just been 
bravely turned to confront the darkness 
of the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
“ I own, with you, that it does seem to 
be God’s will, but we must not think so 
now, unless we can continue to think so 
whatever be the result. Let us say 
together solemnly, ‘ God’s will be done : 
not our will, but His.’ ” 

And there was a little silence. 

Lucy resolutely refused to consider 
the Grants’ invitation to Peterhead. 
She warmly seconded their suggestion 
that Charlie should travel in the snug, 
well-attended saloon of the magnificent 
coasting steamer rather than in the 
train. She refused to listen to his plea, 
that unless she would come with him 
this mode of travel would part them a 
day or two sooner than if he went by 
rail. She even nerved herself to say 


that when a matter of a year’s separation 
was in hand, what could a day more or 
less signify ? It would be best that they 
should part in their own home, where 
life could go straight on, and she could 
set to work at once. It would be dread¬ 
ful to come back to the house alone. 
(“Pollie would have a welcome for 
you,” interposed young Challoner.) 
Besides, who knew whether she and 
little Plugh might not prove to be the 
very worst of sailors, and then Charlie 
would go off quite unhappy, thinking of 
the misery of their return journey. 

In all these arguments Lucy knew 
there was force and good sense, but 
she knew, too, that but for the secret 
knowledge that her whole household life 
was crumbling about her, they would 
not for one moment have sufficed to 
withhold, her from clinging to her hus¬ 
band’s presence till the latest possible 
moment. 

“ Now, Pollie,” she said to her servant, 
“ I am able to tell you why I wish silence 
about your departure. It is finally 
arranged that my husband is going for 
a long sea-voyage. He will be away 
for about a year. When we first began 
to think of this it was a great considera¬ 
tion that I and the boy should have you 
—our household friend of seven years’ 
standing—to be with us. That thought 
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was a great comfort. Now as we find 
this cannot be, T think we may save Mr. 
Challoner the distress of knowing about 
it before he goes. It might make him 
wish to postpone his going. And he 
ought to be off before the winter.” 

Pollie was sniffing. 

“ I wish I’d known. I was huffed a bit 
thinking I wasn’t to be much considera¬ 
tion in any changes you was making.” 

“ But what made you think of 
changes?” asked Mrs. Challoner. 

“ Thfs is no change. All will go on the 
same, though with your master away for 
a year, and then we shall hope that all 
will go on the same when he returns. 

It is only since this very morning, Pollie, 
that we have been quite sure this voyage 
can be arranged. You are the very first 
person I have told. We think those in 
a household, whose interests are naturally 
bound up together, should be the first to 
hear such news.” 

“ Didn’t you mention it to Mrs. Brand, 
m’m ? ” asked Pollie. 

“ Certainly not,” Lucy answered. 

“ There was no use mentioning it to 
anybody when it might have come to 
nothing.” 

Lucy rather wondered at this question. 

It did not occur to her that Mrs. Brand 
had had the girl to herself on the after¬ 
noon when Lucy had gone to see Dr. 
Ivery, nor that it could have been she 
who had put the idea of “changes” 
into the head of her sister’s servant. 
And Pollie kept the secret, as servants 
often do, or it would go hard with ^ many 
a gadding and gossipping “ lady.” 

“You may trust me not to speak, 
m’m,” said poor Pollie, still sniffing. 
But she put such emphasis on “me” 
that it reminded her mistress that Mrs. 
Brand also knew of Pollie’s imminent 
departure and would be almost sure to 
blurt it out before Charlie. Lucy hated 
to ask her sister to keep a secret from 
him. It would be as useless, too, as 
painful, for Florence would be sure to 
“forget” or “not to think.” As such 
“forgetfulness” or “want of thought 
always pleads “meaning no harm,” 
and resents indignation as harsh and 
uncharitable, there is nothing to be 
done but to prevent their harmful doings 
by keeping them out of the way. 

And while Lucy was pondering what 
steps she could take in this direction, 
she got warning that Charlie might get 
an impression of trouble of some sort 
and question the facts out of poor Pollie 
however loyally she might try to keep 
them back. For Pollie seemed unable 
to keep from “ sniffing,” and when she 
went into the drawing-room the sight 
of Mr. Challoner brought on a very bad 
attack. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Pollie?” 
asked he, quite innocently. “No bad 
news from home, I hope ? ” 

“ Oh, no, sir ! Yes—oh, it’s a-thinking 
of you a-going away, sir ! ” said Pollie 
desperately, and rushed from the room. 

“I had no idea that Pollie cared a 
bit for me,” observed her master. “ I 
thought she regarded me as a wage¬ 
paying machine, and that you and the 
boy were the idols. It is quite flattering 
to find that I came in for a bit of the 
adoration.” 


“ Of course Pollie cares for you after 
living in the house with us for seven 
years, and you always so considerate 
and polite,” said Lucy. 

“Considerate and polite!” echoed 
Charlie. “Well, I do hope I’m not 
quite a brute in my own home, and I 
don’t know how many other fellows I’ve 
rebuked for calling their landladies’ 
servants ‘ the slavey.’ And they’ve 
often said to me, ‘ Well, but it’s true,’ and 
I say, ‘ Then it oughtn’t to be true.’ ” 

“ Of course it should not be true,” 
Lucy responded. 

“It is quite touching to think Pollie 
cares for my going away,” Charlie went 
on. “ But I tell you, Lucy, it occurs to 
me that it is not my going that has 
grieved her, but the thought of your 
being left alone.” He paused for a 
moment. “ She thinks you’ll be so 
dull,” he said, fearing lest his words 
might have brought to Lucy’s mind the 
idea they had wakened in his own—to 
wit, that probably Pollie regarded this 
temporary separation as likely to be for 
the earthly forever. “ Well, I can only 
say again,” he went on, “that my 
greatest comfort is that she is with you. 
What a blessing we have not changed 
our servant perpetually as the Brands 
do I How could I go off and leave you 
with an utter stranger, who might desert 
you the next week ? ” 

“We never know what changes may 
come,” said Lucy, to whom silence 
began to seem criminal. “ But we 
must trust God to provide for emergen¬ 
cies. They never are so bad as they 
look beforehand.” 

“ That is quite true,” answered 
Charlie, “and that’s just how I feel— 
a special trial has come to us, and a 
special blessing is prepared for it in the 
shape of Pollie.” 

Lucy could endure no more. She 
jumped up and went out of the room so 
hurriedly that Charlie thought she must 
have heard a ring at the door-bell. She 
really went to little Hugh’s bedroom, 
and sat down in the darkness beside 
the cot where he was already asleep. 
She began to revolve schemes. She 
would get Charlie to go with her and 
the boy to spend the interval before his 
departure at the seaside. That would 
take him away in safety from Florence’s 
chatter and Pollie’s tears. It had other 
substantial recommendations, too, such 
as she could urge. It was highly 
desirable that before his great journey 
Charlie should shake off the little ways 
and weaknesses of invalidism as a 
“change” helps a convalescent to do. 
Then she would add what she knew 
would be a supreme argument with him 
—that her teaching duties at the Institute 
would begin at the Christmas quarter, 
and that she ought not to take up these 
labours when below par in nerve and 
health after her anxious nursing. She 
would plead, too, the charm of the little 
family of three being together quite by 
themselves in a strange place, where 
they would be safe from any calls or 
condolences or curiosity, and could 
wander about or rest, just at their own 
sweet will. Of course, this trip would 
cost a little money, but not very much, 
and apart from all its other charms. 


Lucy felt that it would soothe her own 
heart in the pain of having been forced 
to refuse to accompany her husband to 
his port of departure. 

“ You are a funny little woman,” 
said her husband, when she went down¬ 
stairs again and made these sugges¬ 
tions. “ What else will you think out 
so cleverly ? I shall like this of all 
things ; and all the while I am away, it 
will be so much cheerier to have last 
thoughts of each other taking quiet 
holiday by the sea, than of each of us 
mewed up in a sick-room, coddling and 
being coddled.” 

“And I’ll be able to do two or three 
sketches,” Lucy went on. “ I should 
like to do them with you looking on, to 
know if you think my hand has lost any 
of its cunning. It will get me up to the 
mark, too. I daresay 1 may do some¬ 
thing that will more than pay for our 
trip.” 

“ Never say that women are not 
practical 1 ” laughed Mr. Challoner. 

“ While I am only thinking of sentiment, 
the wifie has gone on to the shillings ! 
But ah, Lucy dear, don’t think I don’t 
know that you want the shillings only 
for the sake of the sentiment! ” 

They sat together hand in hand. 
They had been married seven years, and 
they were on the eve of separation. 
Boths hearts were full of feelings to 
which they dared not give utterance. 
One must not stir a brimming cup lest it 
overflow. 

“ I vote we go to Deal ! ” cried 
Charlie at last. 

“Isn’t it rather an east windy place 
for an invalid ? ” asked Lucy. 

“ But I’m not an invalid, and am not 
going to pass as one,” he said gaily. 

“ I’m a fellow starting on a sea-voyage ! 
No, no, Lucy, don’t doom me to some 
sheltered cubby hole of a ‘ resort,’ where 
half the population are in bath-chairs 
and the other half in respirators. It 
would give us the blues ! If you’ll let 
us go to Deal, I’ll promise to be very 
good,” he went on with his indomitable 
boyishness. “ I’ll only go out when you 
say I may, and I’ll come in. the minute 
you say I must. Only let us go there ! ” 
In the depths of his heart lay the 
secret thought that to go to any place 
where consumptives are wont to con¬ 
gregate, would inevitably fill Lucy’s 
mind with dire forebodings, besides 
exposing her to the depressing influences 
of the conventional “sympathy” or 
forced “hopefulness” which emanate 
from well-meaning landladies and others 
trained by experience to regard their 
habitat as one of the last stages on life’s 
journey. 

All the next day Lucy hurriedly made 
her little preparations for the trip. She 
said to Charlie that, if Deal suited him, 
and if they got snug apartments, they 
might stay on till the very end, so that 
he need only use their own house to rest 
and sleep in on his way through London 
to the north. 

“As for any sea-going things you 
want—lockers, waterproofs, and so on— 
we can get them at Deal,” she said. 

Only when all was in readiness for 
their start, while the cab which was to 
take them to the station actually stood 
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at the door, did she post a letter to Mrs. 
Brand, giving the first intimation of their 
present move and of Charlie’s future 
journey. 

“We have had it in view for some 
time,” she wrote, for it was impossible 
for Lucy Challoner to be inferentially 
untruthful, “ but it was only decided the 
day before yesterday.” 

After the railway journey, whose slight 
fatigue the convalescent bore capitally, 
they went straight to an hotel and had 
lunch, and there Lucy left her husband 
and little Hugh, while she went in quest 
of “apartments.” She wanted cleanli¬ 
ness, economy, and a sea view. Like 
all people who know what they want she 
was not long in getting suited. She 
decided on the second set of rooms at 
which she looked, preferring them to 
the first, because being upstairs, they 
commanded a wider horizon. Also she 
felt attracted to the second landlady, a 
quiet, grave, middle-aged woman of few 
words, whose chambers, with their well- 
kept old-fashioned furniture had—what 
is the greatest charm of hired rooms— 
no suggestion of previous temporary 
occupancy. 

The landlady had everything made 
snug before their arrival ; the curtains 
were drawn, a cheerful fire was ablaze, 
and the lit lamp stood in the centre of 
the table spread with pretty blue crockery 
and provided with ham, eggs and toast. 
There are few who can wholly resist the 
genial influence of such surroundings. 
Charlie and Lucy Challoner yielded 
themselves up to them, and little Hugh 
danced and clapped his hands. Lucy 
felt as if she was happier than she had 
ever thought to be again. Safe from 
the impending worries of the last few 
days, it seemed as if the great anxiety 
which hung like a Damocles’ sword 
over her life was for the time held oif. 

“ I believe this is really doing jmu 
good, Lucy,” said her husband. “For 
me, I feel a different man alread}’.” 

The bed-chamber opened from the 
parlour, and Hugh was not allowed to 
-fce long in seeking the little cot which 
the landlady had fixed up for him in his 
parents’ room. But while Luc)^ passed 
to and fro unpacking and preparing for 
the night, Mr. Challoner and Hugh got 
behind the window curtains and shut 
themselves away from the cheery room 
and out with the misty sea view. Lucy 
could hear them talking behind the 
drapery. 

“ There go the ships ! ” said the young 
father. “Look, Hugh, you can see 
them by their lights ! Look what a lot 
of them there are ! And how many lights 
they are showing ! ” 

“ How glad the sailors must be to see 
land again!” lisped Hugh. “They 
must feel they are safe at last! ” 

“ Glad to feel they are nearly home 
at last, Hugh,” corrected his father. 

“ For ships are in much more danger 
when they are near land than when they 
are out in mid-ocean. What looks safest 
isn’t always safe, my boy.” 

“I’d like to go on a ship!” said 
Hugh. 

“ I daresay you will go in time, 
sonny,” returned Mr. Challoner. “ By- 
and-by, Hughie, I am going on a big 


ship—a big ship with three masts—and 
I am going for a long, long voyage. 
And you’ll have to take care of mamma 
while I am away. And then when I 
come back, and you grow up, very likely 
you will go for some long voj'^age, and 
then I will stay at home and take care 
of mamma.” 

“Are you going to-morrow, papa?” 
said the little voice in an awed whisper, 
and Lucy heard a movement as if the 
curly head snuggled on papa’s shoulder. 
How good it was of Charlie to tell the 
child himself! The thought of having 
to do so had haunted her, for she 
measured her little lad’s love for his 
father by what she knew it meant in 
his life rather than by that childish 
inadequacy for profound emotion which 
makes a child such a poignantly pathetic 
figure when it appears on any tragic 
scene. 

“To-morrow!” echoed papa in his 
brightest tone. “ No, indeed, not for 
many days—two or three weeks! We 
are going to have such a happy time. 
We’ll go out and pick up shells, and if 
there is a very warm sunshiny day with 
only little waves on the sea, maybe 
we’ll go out in a boat—that’s if mamma 
will come with us,” he added, remem¬ 
bering his promised obedience to her 
discretion. 

Hugh broke away from his father and 
ran back into the room. 

“Oh, mamma,” he cried, “you will 
let us go out in a boat, won’t you ? If 
the day’s sunshiny—an’ it’s sure to be— 
and if the waves are ever such little 
teeny weenies ! Oh, mamma, yes ! ” 
“We shall see, Hugh. We will do 
what seems whse. It is time you went 
to bed.” 

In commanding her voice to be steady, 
it sounded sharp and hard. It checked 
Hugh’s ecstasy, and brought his father 
out from behind the curtain. She felt 
that Charlie’s expression was surprised, 
and that she would break down utterly 
if she had to meet his eyes. Without 
looking back, she caught the hand of the 
silenced and awed Hugh, and hurried 
him away to the other room. 

Neither of them spoke while she 
helped the child undress. Even her 
eyes did not answer his, though she saw 
his blue orbs raised wistfully. He knelt 
down and said his little prayer, the 
“Our Father,” and the little verse of 
godly nursery tradition— 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 

If I die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 

Then he passed on to the extempore 
petitions, in which he was always 
allowed free expression. To-night they 
came with unwonted faltering and hesi¬ 
tation. The child-soul was aware of 
a disturbed atmosphere around it—of 
groping somehow in darkness uncertain 
of itself. 

“ Please, God, bless dear papa—and 
dear mamma—and dear Pollie—and dear 
Aunt Florence—and—and dear Mr. 
Brand—and dear Mrs. May—and make 
me a good boy. Amen.” 

“ Dear Mrs. May ? ” Who was that ? 
Lucy had to pause for a moment ere she 
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remembered that this was the name of 
the landlady, whom the child had seen 
for the first time two hours before, and 
who had won his heart by bringing in 
for him a special tea plate painted with 
a picture of Walmer Castle ! 

It was only as Hugh stood in his little 
night-gown, half stepping into the cot, 
that he said, almost with a whimper— 

“ I never kissed good night to papa.” 
“ Then run away and kiss him now,” 
said Lucy in her natural tone. 

Hugh was himself again in a second, 
scanipering- awajq kicking aside his 
flowing white robes with his little pink 
feet, and bestowing upon his father 
what was evidently an ecstasy of hugs, 
accompanied by a perfect storm of 
hearty “ smacks.” Then he gallopaded 
back, hopped into bed, held out his 
arms to his mother, and clasped her 
down to himself in a rapturous embrace, 
to which she responded with an added 
tenderness born of a little remorse for 
the foolish pang he had given her. 

“ But you will let us go in the boat ? ” 
he whispered before he released her. 

She kissed him again as her only 
answer, and went back into the sitting- 
room. Her husband looked up at her 
with some solicitude, and drew up a 
chair for her at his side. 

“I’m afraid you have been very much 
overwrought, Lucy,” he said. “ It’s no 
use saying ' No.’ I can hear it in your 
voice. When you went out of the room. 

I thought you were actually crying. I 
was quite uneasy till I saw you come 
in again all right.” 

“ I’m afraid I’m not fit to be your 
nurse if I frighten my patient,” she said, 
forcing a smile. “I was very silly. I 
was not crying. I’m rather afraid I was 
cross for a minute.” 

“Cross?” questioned her husband 
incredulously. 

“ Yes,” she answered. “ It vexed me 
to think how soon Hugh forgot about 
your going away and thought only of 
getting a sail in a boat.” 

Charlie pondered for a second, for the 
whole thing had escaped him. 

“ I know I was foolish,” she said. 
“Hughie is only a little child, and 
cannot realise things. I’m sure he 
would have begun to cry if you’d said 
you were going away to-morrow. But 
when you said ‘ not for two or three 
weeks ’ he could put it right out of his 
head. It’s only childlike, after all.” 

“But we ought all to be childlike, 
ought we not, Lucy ?” answered Charlie 
thoughtfully. “ And we are, more or 
less, even the worst of us. All who 
love know they will have to part; but 
they don’t go on thinking about it all 
the years they are together. And days 
are as long as years to poor little 
Hughie.” 

“ And then he was so taken up about 
going in the boat ! ” said Lucy, with a 
half-reluctant smile. 

“ Well, and why not ? ” asked Charlie 
undauntedly, “We ought to be like 
that, too—taken up with what is our 
present business—this is a great busi¬ 
ness for Hughie—and especially with 
what we may bring about by our own 
efforts, as he felt he might by his coax- 
ings. That is our affair—not something 
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that is going to happen some Ume or 
other, without any help of ours.” 

I know Tm an idiot,” said Lucy 
humbly; “but so much seemed to come 
at once! He actually pra3^ed in the 
same breath for you and for Mrs. May 
the strange landlady downstairs,” she 
explained. And she reminded him of the 
little incident of the picture plate. 

Charlie leaned back in his chair and 
enjoyed a quiet deep laugh. 

“And there he is altogether right,” 
he said, “for love is all off the same 
piece whether it’s in a great fold that 
ties two lives together—like yours and 


OUR PUZZLE 

SOLUTION. 

A Well-Bred Girl (No. 2). 

1. A well-bred girl always makes herself 
pleasant to those about her, especially to the 
lonely and unhappy. 

2. A well-bred girl always dresses without 
extravagance, and yet avoids severity. 

3. A well-bred girl always eats and drinks 
noiselessly, not even excepting soup. 

4. A well-bred girl always refrains from dis¬ 
cussing articles of diet during meals. 

5. A well-bred girl always talks quietly. 

0 . A well-bred girl always upholds her own 
dignity without apparent effort. 

7. A well-bred girl always remembers that 
striking manners are bad manners. 

56, Paternoster Row, Dec., 1898. 
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L. A. E. Hartshorn, Helen Jones, Alice AI. 
Kellett, B. AI. Linington, E. E. Lockyear, 
Annie Alanderson, Rev. IT. Milnes, S. H. 
Phillips, Robina Potts, Airs. Prestige, Ada 
Rickards, John Rodway, Emma AI. Sander- 
smi, Helen Simpson, Mildred AI. Skrine, 
Helen .Smith, Annie Stanser, Ellen C. Tar¬ 
rant, Agnes AI. ATncent, Anna AValker, 
N. H. AVhite, Emily AI. P. Wood, Elizabeth 


mine, Lucy—or but some little scrap 
that just binds up a pricked finger. For 
God is Love, and therefore Love is God, 
and any affection that gets taken outside 
that unity is—just—an idol! ” 

“‘And the idols He shall utterly 
abolish,’” he added after a moment’s 
pause. As he spoke, he drevy back 
the curtain. The moon was up, silvering 
the mist that hung low over the Channel. 
They sat side by side in silence. Lucy 
was trying to gather from her husband’s 
words some cheer for the one trial she 
could not feel it right to confide to him 
—the only secret she had ever withheld 


from him. After a fashion of which 
most of us have had pathetic experi¬ 
ence, she strove to get an oracle at a 
venture. 

“ It comforts me so to talk to you,” 
she said. “You smooth things out. 
AV'orries will come, and jarrings. What 
shall I do when you are not here to say 
good words to me ? ” 

“ You will say them to yourself,” he 
answered. “You will hear them in your 
own heart. Sometimes, indeed, it seems 
to me as if I merely hear your thoughts 
and put them into words for you.” 

{To he co 7 ttinned,) 
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EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

Thp: thirst for information continues, and 
again we have been inundated with solutions. 
Happily for our peace of mind, many of them 
were far from perfect, and the more subtle 
methods of our Art have not been called into 
requisition. In short, the prize solutions were 
perfect; the rest were not. 

There were some points about the puzzle 
which deserved rather more attention than 
the casual solver was inclined to bestow, and 
it seems to be necessary to refer to them in 
detail. First let us deal with tlie supposed 
mistakes. One solver, with admirable con¬ 
ciseness, thus calls attention to them— 

“Three mistakes, line i an h too many ; 
line 2 an h too few; line 6 an s too many.” 

Now, taking lines i and 2 together we find 
h X 2-i-er.self-h pleasant tot. That worked out 
(on somewhat doubtful mathematical lines) 
yields “ /^jerself pleasant to tj/^ ” ; then we find 
ose ahont h, and all is as straightforward as 
possible. So much for “ mistakes ” one and 
two. 

And the third “ mistake ” is no worse, for 
the correct reading of the j^art referred to is 
not “ej- minus ss ” but sroen ej minus ss,” 
which introduces the word “even” into the 
solution. The number of expert solvers who 
failed at this point was quite astonishing. 

In very many solutions the word aroioid 
was substituted for about in the first sentence. 
It could hardly be regarded as a bad mistake ; 
but, inasmuch as the letters ose were on only 


three sides of the h, about had to be regarded 
as the more perfect reading. 

The next point to be noticed is the omission 
in many solutions of the word always in the 
second admonition. But the more careful 
solvers noticed that in this instance five stars 
were employed, and rightly divined the mean¬ 
ing of the fifth. The fact that the word 
always appeared in every other sentence ought 
to have opened the eyes of those who fell into 
the trap. 

The “noise less ly ” in the third admonition 
also gave much trouble, and various quaint 
solutions were suggested, as, for instance, 
“leisurely” and “sparingly.” 

These two solutions, it should be noted, 
were generally associated with the particular 
kind of soup indicated in the puzzle :— 

“ A well-bred girl always eats and drinks 
sparingly (or, leisurely) not even excepting 
mock-turtle soup.” 

It would not have occurred to us that active 
greediness in the presence of that particular 
delicacy was sufficiently usual to call for rebuke. 
Alost unhappily, the fault we do indicate is 
quite as common as it is unpleasant. 

The die in the fourth admonition was 
generally identified; but a few solvers could 
make nothing of it excepting weight. A 
weight naturally suggests a balance, an^ 
accordingly we learn that “ A well-bred girr 
always refrains from balancing articles of 
weight during meals.” AVe believe she does, 
though experiments of a kindred nature with 
the lighter articles at hand are not wholly 
unknown to us. They seldom prove much, 
excepting the clumsiness of the experimenter, 
and tliey do not conduce to that repose which 
is the essence of refinement. 

One would have thought that the fifth 
sentence was simplicity itself; but many 
solvers wrote “speaks” instead of “talks.” 
It must have required a violent effort of 
imagination to convert the depicted stalks into 
“ sspeaks ” ! 

In the solutions of the last sent mce 
“ rough ” continually appeared instead of 
“striking.” It could not be regarded as a 
satisfactory interpretation of the picture which 
is obviously T strikmg AI. One most inter¬ 
esting reading of the sentence deserves to be 
recorded— 

“ A well-bred girl always remembers that 
boys’ manners are bad manners ” ! 

Truly there are many girls whose conduct 
towards their brothers seems to be based upon 
some such theorj' as this. They are not 
the most pleasing type of maidens, and as to 
our opinion of their “ good breeding,” let us 
add an eighth admonition— 

“A well-bred girl never nags.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

UNCLE TOM. 



E came from 
the darkness 
without into 
the warmth 
and bright¬ 
ness of the 
hall, and 
threw back 
his heavy In¬ 
verness cape, 
r e e a 1 i n g 
a square, 
bearded face, 
a broad, well- 
knit figure, 
and a pair of 
shrewd and 
not unkindly 
brown eyes. 

“You are 
our Uncle 
Tom,” said 
Oscar, going- 
forward to 
meet him. 

‘ ‘ We are very 
glad to see 
>' o u . It is 
kind of you 
to come.” 

“Well, well, boy, duty is duty all 
the world over. I would have come 
a fortnight ago, but it was impossible. 
No disrespect meant to your father, you 
understand. So )'ou are poor Maud’s 
children, are you ? We always called 
her ‘ poor Maud ’ at home, though I 
sca?^ely know why. She was happy 
enough, I know, but she seemed like 
one dead to us somehow. You are a 
bit like what she was as a girl, I can 
see. Perhaps the sister favours her 
more,” and he looked across at Sheila, 
who now came forward with outstretched 
hand. 


“How do you do. Uncle Tom? I 
hope you are not very cold. It has 
been quite warm till yesterda}^ and 
then the cold came back. We are very 
glad to see you,” and Sheila held up 
her face for the kiss of the strange 
uncle. 

“Thank you, my dear. I hope we 
shall be good friends. Oh, I am too 
seasoned a traveller to mind cold or 
darkness or anything like that. No, 
you are not so like your mother as the 
boy. I am sorry for that. John and I 
rather set our hearts on having another 
little Maud back again. Are 3'ou called 
after your mother, my dear ? ” 

“No, my name is Sheila. I was 
called after my grandmother,” answered 
the girl, and her uncle dropped her hand, 
saying— 

“Ah, I am sorry for that! Somehow 


we had got into the way of calling you 
little Maud. I suppose we knew the 
right name ; but none of us remembered 
it.” 

Sheila felt a little damped ; she hardly 
knew why. Oscar took the guest to his 
room, and he shortly returned without 
having made any attempt to dress him¬ 
self for dinner, and his apology for the 
omission was of the briefest, as though 
he considered the matter quite imma¬ 
terial. He was not at all a bad-looking 
man, though there was something in 
his appearance different from what the 
girl had been used to in the life of her 
secluded home. In his travelling clothes 
he certainly looked a good deal rougher 
than those friends of her father who 
sometimes used to drop in for lunch or 
dinner; and his voice was louder than 
theirs ; and there was a little indescrib¬ 
able accent about his speech, which 
suggested a lack of polish if not of 
education. But there was no fault to 
be found with his deportment, and he 
was rather interesting in his talk at 
dinner. He described to Oscar some 
of the new processes in the works, and 
in particular how they were utilising 
electricity for lighting their buildings 
and driving some of the engines. And 
Oscar’s rather keen and intelligent 
interest in this made a visible and 
favourable impression upon their new 
relation. 

Sheila did not sufficient!}' understand 
the matter to be much interested ; but 
she studied her uncle’s face, and decided 
that she should like him, although she 
thought she might stand a little in awe of 
him too. She fancied he could be pretty 
stern if he were angry, and that though 
a just man, he would be a rather exact¬ 
ing one, and would allow no loitering or 
shirking in any place where he was 
master. 

She was left rather long alone in the 
drawing-room after she had left her 
brother and uncle together; but when 
they came to her, she thought that 
Oscar looked pleased and animated, 
whilst her uncle’s face wore a quietly 
satisfied expression. 

He came and sat down beside her 
and looked her all over with an air of 
taking her measure, which half amused 
and half vexed her. 

“ Yes, you will do very well up at the 
big house. It will suit you, and you 
will suit it. We are not fine enough for 
you in River Street; but you will find a 
good setting in Cossart Place.” 

“But I would rather go with Oscar, 
Uncle Tom, if I might,” said Sheila, with 
a coaxing note in her voice. 

“Ah, so you think now; but you 
might change your mind if you were to 
see the two houses. You’ve not been 
used to live in a street; and besides 
we haven’t too much room to spare. 
But they will make you quite comfortable 
at Cossart Place ; and besides you are 
specially wanted up there to be a com¬ 
panion for poor Effie.” 


“Who is Effie?” asked Sheila, half 
ashamed that she did not even know the 
names of her cousins. Her mother had 
now and then spoken vaguely of these 
relatives ; but Sheila had not felt any 
keen interest, and if ever she had heard 
of them individually, it was all forgotten 
long ago ; and for the last five years she 
had almost ceased to remember the exist¬ 
ence of her mother’s kindred. 

“ She is the only child my poor 
brother has reared out of a fine young 
family of six,” answered the uncle 
gravely. “ I can’t think what came to 
all the young ones. Whilst mine grew 
and throve, his would begin to pine 
away and dwindle when they got to 
be about twelve years old—sometimes 
before. Their mother has always been 
rather a delicate woman to be sure; 
but there doesn’t seem enough in that 
to account for it. Anyway that’s how 
they all went, and they buried them one 
after the other. All but Effie, the 
youngest, and she’s grown up a fairly 
healthy girl till the last year or two ; 
and now she seems delicate, and you 
can guess how they feel about her.” 

Sheila was interested at once in the 
story of these little dead children, and 
of the cousin who had lived to grow up. 

“ Plow old is Effie now ? ” 

“Twenty-two, but you wouldn’t think 
it. She seems a good bit younger; 
she’s been made a baby of, you see. 
ihey are anxious to have a companion 
for her to keep her amused, and take 
care of her in her walks and drives and 
all that kind of thing. My girls go up 
as often as they can ; but that isn’t the 
same thing as being always in the 
house. Directly we heard about your 
loss, and that you would have to leave 
your present home, we all said that it 
would be a fine thing for Effie to have a 
cousin to be a sister and playfellow.” 

“Perhaps she won’t like it so much 
herself,” said Sheila, with a little upward 
glance through her long eye-lashes. 

“ People don’t always like a new sister 
thrust down their throats. I’m not sure 
that I should have liked it myself; though 
papa used sometimes to say that he 
wished I had one.” 

“Effie is a bit spoiled, I won’t deny 
that,” answered Uncle Tom in his 
straightforward fashion. “ What could 
you expect after such a family history ? 
She is not always the easiest person to 
please or amuse ; but you will be patient 
with her, I daresay, my dear, and try to 
do her good.” 

Sheila was just a little taken aback. 
She had always been the petted darling 
at home. It seemed rather a turning of 
the tables to expect her to study the 
caprices and whims of another spoilt 
child. Sheila knew that people called 
her that sometimes. There had been 
moments in her life when it had come 
over her with a certain sense of uneasi¬ 
ness that it might be true. But it was 
very pleasant, and she had a sunny, 
happy temperament. She was seldom 
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vexed or angry even if things did not go 
quite right, and she had heard people 
say of her that she was “unspoilt in 
spite of spoiling,’’ so she had got into 
the wav of thinking that it had not hurt 
her to'be an only daughter, ruling the 
house beneath the mild sway of an 
indulgent father. 

But that was a very different thing 
from being expected to play the part of 
companion and sister to a cousin in 
uncertain health, who appeared to have 
had everything her own way all her life. 

“What is the matter with Effie, Uncle 
Tom?” 

“Well, my dear, I am not quite sure 
what it is. Sometimes I think she 
might be less ailing if there were less 
fuss about her symptoms. She was a 
lively little puss enough till about two 
years ago, and then she began with 
asthma, and got thin, and had a cough, 
and ever since then there has been a 
regular panic about her—doctors by the 
dozen, and new prescriptions every 
month. It’s enough to rnake any girl 
fanciful; but the poor child does have 
bad bouts sometimes—there’s no mis¬ 
taking that. We strong folks must not 
be too hard on the ailing ones. Perhaps 
we should have our fads and fancies too 
if we were in their shoes. When I 
heard about what would have to happen 
here, I said to my brother, ‘ The best 
thing in the world for Effie will be to 
have her cousin to be a sister and 
companion for her.’ ” 

“And what did Effie say to it?” 
asked Sheila. 

“ Well, 1 never asked. Effie is a bit 
what nurses call contrary. She doesn’t 
always take kindly to what is settled for 
her ; but she has a good heart at bottom. 
You will get on with her all right enough. 
Raby and Ray always say that her bark 
is worse than her bite.” 

“Who are Raby and Ray?” asked 
Sheila, who felt the subject of Effie to be 
a little discouraging. 

“ Why, my two girls, to be sure. 
Rebecca and Rachel are their right 
names; but that’s what they get called 
at home. Lydia is married, and so is 
my eldest boy, Tom. He went otf to 
Australia, and is doing well. But we 
have four at home still—the two girls 
and two boys. North and Cyril. North 
(he was called after his mother’s family 
name) is my right hand at the works. 
He’s a good steady fellow is North, and 
works hard. Cyril is the fine gentleman 
of the family. Nothing would serve him 
but a university education. He has 
been at Cambridge, and took his degree 
at Christmas. He can’t quite make up 
his mind now between the Church and 
the Bar. He’s having a spell at home 
to think about it. You’ll get on with 
Cyril, you two ; he’s quite your style, 
you’ll see.” 

Mr. Tom Cossart spoke with evident 
pride of this son. Oscar and Sheila 
were both interested in hearing of their 
cousins and the home that awaited 
them in Isingford. Sheila saw that 
there was no chance of getting taken in 
at Uncle Tom’s with Oscar. Everything 
had plainly been settled with a view to 
her being companion and sister to Effie. 
She tried to think it would be pleasant 
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to have a sister, and consoled herself 
with the promise that Oscar should 
come and see her regularly on Saturdays, 
and perhaps stay for the Sunday too. 

It was plain that the Cossarts meant to 
be kind to them, although they intended 
to arrange their lives for them in their 
own fashion. 

The days which followed were very 
busy and rather sorrowful. It was one 
long good-bye to familiar persons and 
possessions. 

The more closely Mr. Cholmondeley’s 
affairs were looked into, the less satis¬ 
factory they proved to be; and it was 
soon evident that almost everything 
would have to be sold before all the 
claims upon the estate could be cleared 
off. 

Mr. Tom Cossart strove to avoid 
making severe remarks upon the shift¬ 
less methods of the dead man ; but 
Oscar felt his disapproval, and could 
not be blind himself to the selfishness 
of the long course of indolent procrasti¬ 
nation which had marked his father’s 
rule. The son and daughter would have 
been left almost penniless had it not 
been for the small fortune of their 
mother ; and that was a mere pittance 
to the son and daughter reared in every 
luxury. The girl and boy were allowed 
to select such things as they specially 
treasured from the plenishings of the 
house; but the bulk must go to the 
hammer. 

Everything was being wound up as 
quickly as possible; and Sheila soon 
began to wish it were all over. It was 
so trying and sorrowful; and she 
could not bear to see her uncle’s grim 
face as he looked about him and made 
arrangements. She knew he was feeling 
how hard it was that a fine property had 
been allowed to go to rack and ruin for 
want of a strong hand on the reins, and 
a managing and unselfish heart to dictate 
reforms and retrenchment in times of 
depression. 

Sheila was not one who attached 
herself very greatly to inanimate objects ; 
but she was devoted to her live pets. 
And her uncle found her in tears in the 
stable once, with her arms about the 
neck of her little mare Shamrock, who 
had been broken on the place, and had 
carried her young mistress ever since 
she had been a colt. She was quite 
young still, and a very pretty creature. 
The thought of parting from her was 
heartbreaking to Sheila. 

“ I would almost rather she was shot. 
Uncle Tom,” she said, with a little sob 
in her voice. “ I can’t bear to think 
what may become of her. She will have 
a good home, I daresay, whilst she is 
young and handsome; but when she 
grows old she may be so badly treated, 
i can’t bear to think of it! ” 

“ Tut, tut, my dear, don’t cry ! Why, 
I don’t see why you and your horse 
shouldn’t go together. There is plenty 
of room at Cossart Place; and it would 
do Effie a world of good to put her on 
horseback. We’re not much of riders 
ourselves, we Cossarts; but Effie did 
have a pony once. She would take to it 
again. There, there, my dear, don’t 
smother me. You shall have your horse 
right enough. I’ll make that all square 


here, and with your uncle and aunt 
yonder.” 

“Oh, Uncle Tom, you’re a darling! ” 
cried Sheila in her impulsive way with 
her arms about his neck ; and though 
Mr. Tom Cossart had probably never 
been called a darling since his babyhood, 
and was not at all used to being hugged, 
he found it amazingly pleasant to be so 
treated by his pretty little niece. Not 
that Sheila was really little; but she 
seemed so from her childlike appealing 
ways ; and her uncle had slipped into 
the way of calling her “ Baby,” which 
from him she did not mind a bit. 

It was almost a relief at last both to 
Oscar and Sheila to say their final fare¬ 
wells, and feel they had left the old life 
behind them. As the train bore them 
away from the familiar country in which 
they had been born and brought up, 
Sheila was able to dry her wet eyes and 
look at her uncle with a brave little 
smile. 

“I’m not going to cry any more, 
Uncle Tom,” she said ; “I’m going to 
try and be happy and useful and good. 
I’ve made lots and lots of good resolu¬ 
tions. Don’t you think it’s a good plan 
when one is beginning a different sort 
of life ? And it’s so nice of you to take 
me in at your house for a few days—just 
till I get used to being away I It won’t 
seem quite so strange if I am with you 
and Oscar for a little while.” 

“ Yes, yes, my dear; you shall stay 
with us the first night or two ; and we 
shall always be pleased to see you down 
in River Street whenever you have a 
mind to come. But you’ll like Cossart 
Place when you get there. It’s a fine 
house, and has been made a good deal 
finer by my brother. It used to be 
called The Grange, and a lot of it is 
quite old and rambling and queer; but 
the new wing has made a different place 
of it, and it’s got a new name too. 
Very few people call it The Grange 
now.” 

“ I think the old name is nicer than 
the new,” said Sheila boldly, “ and I 
like old houses better than nevy one^^ I 
hope they will give me a room in the old 
part. I shall ask Aunt Cossart for 
one. And I shall call the house The 
Grange.” 

Uncle Tom laughed and muttered 
something about “ a wilful young puss,” 
but Sheila laughed and shook her head 
at him. She was not a bit afraid of her 
uncle now, though she still felt that 
she would not like to arouse his dis¬ 
pleasure. 

He presently folded up his paper and 
put his head out of the window. 

“We are getting very near now. 
That is the river which runs through 
the works a little farther on. You will 
see the chimneys of the town very soon. 
It looks a dirty sort of place as we come 
in by rail; but you’ll not find it such a 
bad one to live in.” 

Sheila’s heart beat rather fast as she 
looked out over the level flats dotted 
with houses. It was not pretty; but it 
was the new home, and on that account 
it was interesting—even exciting. 

“I mean to like everything!” she 
said to herself bravely. 

( 7 b he continued.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

A. J. Pattison. —There is no drug known which will 
reduce corpulency without harm. Very few drugs 
indeed influence obesity at all, and the few drugs 
which do have an influence cannot be taken with 
safety. Look at the drug you suggest, for instance ; 
bromide of ammonium is an exceedingly powerful 
drug. It has no influence whatever upon the 
absorption of fat, save that which results from its 
depressing effects upon the organism. Even if it 
did cure corpulenc}^ it would be inadvisable to 
take it, for, however annoying obesity may be, it is 
nothing compared with the condition which arises 
from taking brornide habitually. Have nothing 
whatever to do with drugs, they will only do you 
harm. It is by dieting and exercise that obesity 
must be kept in check. 

A VViNTKR Sufferer. —A few weeks ago we gave a 
long answer about chilblains. The remedy you 
suggest, hazeline, is an exceedingly useful applica¬ 
tion to unbroken chilblains, especially in those 
rases where chilblains develop in persons in whom 
the circulation is perfect. It is less useful for 
chilblains connected with anmniia or feeble circula¬ 
tion. It should not be used as a dressing for 
broken chilblains. 

Ci.AiRETTE.— We will give the treatment of “ relaxed 
throats ” in full as we have not given advice on 
this subject lately. Avoid talking too much. 
Avoid highly-spiced food, cayenne pepper, sauces, 
pickles, etc.^ fttke very hot or very cold 

food, nor boiling soups, nor tea, nor ices, nor iced 
drinks. Avoid draughts as far as you can. Never 
sleep with your mouth open. Do you breath 
through your nose ? If you do not, you must have 
your nose seen to. Mouth breathing is the com¬ 
monest cause of catarrh, and relaxed throat is only 
a mild form of chronic catarrh. The best applica¬ 
tions for the throat are a two per cent, solution of 
alum in glycerine and water, and a one-in-eight 
solution of menthol in paraleine. These may be 
used either as paints applied with a brush to the 
throat, or as a spray with an atomiser. Gargling 
IS no good whatever, for in this process none of the 
solution can get further back than the tonsils. An 
astringent lozenge, such as the rhatany and black 
current, or the compound liquorice lozenge, is very 
useful, and will relieve the cough and soreness, and 
diminish and relax the expectoration. 

A Martyr to Dyspepsia. —Fruits vary very greatly 
in the ease with which they are digested. Taken 
as a whole, uncooked fruits are difficult to digest, 
and should only be taken by dyspeptics in modera¬ 
tion. The most digestible of fruits are grapes 
especially the yellowish-green ones. It is hardly 
necessary to tell you that you must be careful not 
to swallow either the seeds or the skins. Apples 
and pears are fairly easy to digest, but of course 
they must be peeled and cored. Raspberries, 
mulberries, blackberries, currants, and gooseberries 
c^c also fairly digestible if they arc fresh. Perhaps 
if these fruits did not contain seeds they would be 
very digestible. Stone fruit is difficult to digest. 
Melons, pineapples, meddlers and wall-fruit rarely 
agree with dyspeptics. Strawberries agree well 
‘ with some persons ; in others the first dose of straw¬ 
berries in the year is followed cither by symptoms 
resembling mild tj’phoid, or else by a peculiar 
nettle-rash. Every summer we have quite an 
epidemic of nettle-rash due to strawberries. Nuts 
.should never be taken by dyspeptics. Oranges and 
lemons arc digested easily by most persons. Fruit 
is undoubtedly more wholesome and less liable to 
disagree if it is cooked: but some persons cannot 
bear the flavour of cooked fruit. Dried fruits are 
very indigestible, for they are dry and hard and im¬ 
pregnated with sugar. Jams and marmalade are 
very good, and may be partaken of by most 
dyspeptics. 

Lydia. — The chief sulphur waters are those of 
Harrow^te and Strathpeffer in this country, and 
Aix-la - Chapelle, Kissingen, Enghien, Donnes 
liarbges, Cauterets, and Challes abroad. Of the.se 
Harrowgate and Aix-la-Chapelle are the most 
popular and the most generally recommended. 

1 here are baleanologists ” who think that each 
and every mineral spring has special virtue of its 
own ; but to the ordinary physician the natural 
waters are arranged in groups, of which the various 
constituents are much alike. For most things one 
sulphur-water is as good as another, but do not 
expect any of them to do what it is advertised 
to do. 

Emily CAys.-j-Certainly, if you are healthy and like 
gymnastics, by all means join a gymnasium. But 
don t overdo it and tire yourself out. Remember 
that at your age you must start very gradually 
and beware of overstraining yourself. ’ 

A. V Italian Girl.— Obviously it is to your parents 
that you should go for advice. If you lay your 
troubles before them, they will counsel you. It is 
impossible for us to help you in the matter. We 
advise you to read the article on “ Blushing and 
Nervousness,” which we published a short time 
hack. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

E. \ . O. I. You must not be disappointed when we 
te 1 you that it is a very usual thing for friends and 
relations to be favourably impressed by the poetry 
composed by younger members of the family, and 
to hope for their future literary success ; but the 
power of stringing rhymes together is also very 
usual, and we cannot encourage you by any 
glowmg prophecy. Do not however suppose that 
we dissuade you from writing in leisure moments 
lor your own pleasure. “ Home ” and “ alone ” do 
not rhyme.—2. Would you like to take up the 
study of some language, Italian and its litera¬ 
ture ? or Greek .5 We suggest a language as you 
say you do not care for music, drawing, or painting. 
You might take lessons in wood-carving; or learn 
cookery as a fine art. There is always abundant 
opportunity for those who are willing to work among 
the poor. To be eighteen, and have all your time 
on your hands, is a great responsibility! For oppor¬ 
tunities of technical education, write to the secre- 
Technical Education Board, St. Martin’s Lane, 
'V-C. If we knew your character and capacity, we 
could of course advise you more definitely. 

Juliet and E. M. P.—“ The Bishop and the Cater- 
jMllar first appeared in a number of the Boy’s Orvn 
Baje 7 \ If you write to the Boy’s Oivh Paper 
Office, 56, Paternoster Row, enclosing 6d., and 2d. 
postage, you will doubtless be able to obtain it. It 
IS also to be found in Alfred Miles’ Platfor7n 
Reciter, part i. E. M. P.’s handwriting would be 
improved by more care and regularity. 

S. B.—Many thanks for your amusingy^// d’esprit on 
the varying styles of punctuation. 

. ^•~^^>'owning and Tennyson arc most em- 
phatically not “ minor poets.” Some consider 
Wordsworth as greater than either. Scott, as a 
poet, would rank below these three. It is a diffi¬ 
cult matter to appraise poets exactly, as you 
suggest, but the work of Wordsworth, Browning, 
and lennyson stands in the foremost rank of 
English literature. 

E. M. M.— I You cannot certainly “take lessons 
irom the Royal Academy or College without 
entering.” To take lessons is to “enter.” But 
you can be examined at a local centre by the Asso¬ 
ciated Board of both institutions. The cost of 
training at the Royal Academy of Music is yii ns 
per term, with an entrance fee of 5s. The fee 
at the Royal College is ;^4o a year.—2. Only two 
questions, please. Your age would be all right. 
Apply to the Secretary of either institution for 
fuller details. 

Bluebird.— Therearenumerouscollections of temper¬ 
ance recitations. “ The Geese ” is a favourite reci- 
tation, but requires two characters. A “ Reciter ” 
ot Altred H. Miles’ series (6d. each) would pro- 
bably suit you. Inquire at any bookseller’s. 
Alofa.—I. Your verses are perhaps a little above 
the average of those sent to us for criticism. It is 
pleasant to see the beauties—too seldom appreciated 
—of our suburban common-land made the subject of 
a poem. One line is faulty'— 

Shall fill all the future with undying perfume.” 

where, as you will observe, a forced emphasis on 
un must be used to make the line scan. But 
tor this error, we should say that verse—the second 
—was the best. Perhaps the first now deserves 
most praise.—2. We can hardly encourage you to 
persevere in writing “ realistic fiction ” without 
seeing a specimen of your work, but from your 
poem, and your pleasant letter, we should judge 
^you had some talent. 

Georgina.— presume that yours are the poems 
-i. •' great accumulation of 

-Mbb., It IS a help to us if the same name or 
pseudonym marks both letter and manuscript. 

I here is much that is defective in the form of these 
two poems ; but the idea embodied in both is 
striking. We should advise you to study the laws of 
poetic form, and then perhaps try to express these 
Ideas in a more finished way. 

FiDELiA.--We are much interested by your letter, and 
applaud your desire for self-improvement. AYe 
Uiink the series of articles now appearing in the 
Girls Own Paper by Mrs. AVatson on “Self- 
Culture for Girls” ni.ay help you. You are wise 
in supposing that if you indulge in desultory read¬ 
ing alone, it will spoil your taste for solid reading, 
of concentration. 

At the same time you must remember the old pro¬ 
verb about “all work and no play.” AA"c should 
recommend you to begin by reading one of Scott’s 
histoncal novels, ^ g., Ivanhoc ; or 77 ie Cloister and 
the //eartk, hy Charles Reade; or, better still, 
Kingsley s Heroes, and then follow on the line of 
study suggested if it appeals to your taste. But we 
think you are under a misapprehension as to the 
expense involved in joining the National Home 
Reading Union. Apply, at any rate, for full 
particulars to the Secretary, Miss Mondy, Surrey 
ilouse, Victoria Embankment, London.—2. Your 
letter is well composed, and your writing is 
decidedly good. ^ 


girls’ EAIl’LOYMENTS. 

Samaritan (. 4 r/ and Designing).—To pursue any 
branch of artistic design successfully, you would 
need to give all your time to it. And we are 
obliged to admit that, outside the chief centres of 
artistic production, it is not easy for a draughts¬ 
man or woman to find employment. Perhaps in 
your own town there may be some firm of litho¬ 
graphic printers. In that case, it would be well to 
inquire what kind of work the firm could use and 
then try to supply the class of design needed. 
Some artists in London (including one or two 
ladies of talent) combine such work as the design- 
ingot book-covers,illustrations,head and tailpieces 
initial letters, etc.,_ with the drawing of picture- 
posters. Nor is this work confined to the Metro- 
pohs A gifted artist in Liverpool has designed 
beautiful wall-posters for the announcement of pic¬ 
ture exhibitions, and he has not even scorned other 
kinds of decorative advertising. Docs not this give 
you an idea ? Might not you at least endeavour to 
do something of this sort in your own part of 
England . hind out who are the colour printers 
who produce the large fashion-plate figures which 
probably cover the hoardings in your own locality 
in order to announce the attractions of the loading 
draper. ^ See whether you cannot do something that 
IS prettier and equally effective, and then submit 
your specimen to these printers. But do not forget 
that you must draw and paint in a very broad style, 
and use the fewest possible colours. Content your¬ 
self with red, black, and a neutral or flesh tint, or 
some such combination. If you prefer to attempt 
dravyings on a smaller scale, you could design 
Christmas cards, menus, almanacks, and the like. 
Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons, 72, Coleman 
Street, London, E.C., arc among the largest manu¬ 
facturers of things of this kind. Ideas, however, 
rather than coloured pictures are what they require. 
Avould-be Traveller {Nw'singin India or Egypt), 

1 here is no “ hospital in London or Dublin where 
probationers are trained for nursing in Egypt or 
India. 1 he best course for a nurse to pursue who 
wishes eventually to obtain an engagement for 
foreign service is to enter one of the large London 
Jiospitjus as a probationer, and afterwards apply to 
enter the Army Nursing Service, and spend a year 
or two at Netlej'. The rules of the India Office, 
however, only stipulate that a nurse must have had 
at least three yeans’ preliminary training and ser¬ 
vice combined in a hospital in which adult male 
patients receive iiiedical and surgical treatment, 
^d in which a staff of nursing sisters is maintained. 
Your best plan at the present time would be to 
seek admission as a probationer to the London 
Hospita^l, St. Thomas’s, or St. Bartholomew’s. 
LoviSK(Ge,^al Hospital for Training),—Tho Lon- 
don, .St. Ihomas’s. Guy’s, St. Bartholomew’s, and 
Kings College Hospitals are among the best 
hospitals in the JMetropolis for a nurse to enter who 
desires general training. Regular probationers 
(that IS to say, those who do not pay for training) 
must be between 25 and 35 years of age, and are 
trained for two years on the agreement that they 
remain in the service of the hospital for a third 
S'"' . ^ salary of ;^i2 for the first 

jear, and £20 for the second. Baying probationers 
pay a guinea a week for training, and should be 
between 22 and 40 years of age. The rules in the 
other hospitals mentioned differ in detail, but 
resemble these in general principle. Most of the 
good London hospitals, however, arc so besieged 
with would-be probationers that we often think a 
girl IS wise vyho enters a first-rate infirmary by 
preference. Birmingham Infirmary an/the 

Brorvnlow Hill Infirmary, Liverpool, .arc both most 
excellent, and several London Infirmaries, notably 
Biosc in Chelsea and St. Marylebone, are much to 
be recommended. 

A Constant Reader (Doniestic Help), —This is a 
matter concerning which you would need the assist¬ 
ance of some good registry office. It is outside the 
scope ot our correspondence columns. 
Stenographer.— AVe fear you may have a struggle 
to support your husband and son in this country by 

and'tvnKf exertions as shorthand ^ 7 viier 

and typist. Still, we believe it might be done if 
you arc very efficient and ready to undertake work 
at all times and seasons, and to do it often under 
conditions of great pressure. If at first you could 
manage to join a fody who already has an office, 
and act as her chief assistant, we think that might 
be wisest, as we assume that you have no means of 

stipulate for a fixed salary and a certain percentage 
on the business done by the office. If you simply 
went out to work on your own account, you might 
look to receive a guinea a day for first-rate verba¬ 
tim reporting of meetings, etc.—but orders of this 
kind are only occasional—or from £i los. to £2 a 
week if you were competent to take an important 

frfnhf ’ ^ a steno¬ 

grapher and typist you would probably not receive 
so much. Altogether we fear you will'have a hard 
struggle to make a living for three persons 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

£ I',.—AVhat you really mean are “cheese 

straws,” and if 5'ou had looked for them by that 
name, you would have found them, we are sure. 
They are made as follows2 oz. of butter, 2 oz. 
of flour, 2 oz. of parmesan cheese, i oz. of cheddar 
cheese, i egg:, salt, red pepper. Put the flour into 
a bowl, and mix with it the salt and pepper, the 
grated cheese, and the butter, and, with the yolk of 
the egg, make into a smooth paste, rather stilt. 
Then roll it out into a strip of about five inches 
long, and about an eighth of an inch thick. Cut 
into strips of equal sizes, and also some rounds for 
rings. Grease a tin and put them on it, and bake 
in a hot oven for ten minutes till of a pale brown. 
To send to table, put the straws through the rings 
like a bundle of sticks, and hand round in a silver 

dish. , r , • 1 1 

Flora.— As we are quite old-fashioned people, Nve 
should say, “Never marry without your mother’s 
consent,” and certainly do not worry yourself 
about matrimony as long as you write so dreadful a 
hand and distribute your capital letters so reck¬ 
lessly. Of course, marriage is an important 
subject, but we can dispense with capital letters 
when we inquire At What Age We May Marry 
Without our Mother’s Consent. In point of fact, 
dear foolish Flora, you are of age at twenty-one, 
and, in a restricted sense, are at liberty to do all 
sorts of silly things, which we hope you will avoid 
doing. As a Christian, you are only free in so tar 
as you honour your parents. 

Susan.— There is a demand for capable women at Van¬ 
couver (Canada) at good wages, and laundresses 
are specially wanted. “Intermediate class fare 
to Halifax amounts to £7, and other emigrants to 
only. There are lodging-homes at Montreal, 
■\\Mnnipeg, and Vancouver. Mothers’ helps find 
situations in the North-West. AVomen starting from 
London assemble at 53, Horseferry Road, West¬ 
minster, the night before embarkation. If starting 
from Liverpool, they must sleep at Ilromborough 
House, 10, Great George Square, where they will be 
met and conducted onboard ship. Women desiring 
to emigrate should make application to Miss Krom- 
field. Friary Cottage, AVinchester, or to Aliss 
Lefroy, Imperial Institute, London, S.AV., so as to 
obtain “ protected emigration.” The fares for 
South Africa, Rhodesia, and New Zealand, are 
more expensive. Lady nurses, members of the 
Church of England, having had three years’ train¬ 
ing, would find engagements at the Kimberley 
Nurses’ Home, at a salary of £60 per annum, and 
all found. Those holding “ L. O. S.” are preferred. 

Rose.—I. A"ou should read our present series of 
articles on “Etiquette,” by LadyAA^illiam Lennox. 
—2. AVe fear that the present is by no means a 
good time for selling pictures of an)r kind. All 
artists seem to complain of difficulties in that 
way. 


Learner.— “Buddhism ” can scarcely be called a 
“religion,” since it does not acknowledge a Deity, 
although paying divine hoimurs to their supreme 
teacher and his effigies, ihe system was founded 
about 2,500 years ago by Guataraa Buddha, reputed 
by his follow'ers to have been the son of Sudhodana, 
King of Kapilawastu, a region at the foot of the 
mountains of Nepal, Central India. Ihe name 
Guatama was given to distinguish the great teacher, 
as his family belonged to the chain of the Guatamas. 
Sidhartha was his real name, and “the Buddha,” 
or “the Enlightened,” his self-assumed title. He 
set out on a proselytising mission to Benares, the 
sacred city of the Brahmins, and so successful was 
he, that by the third century n.c. his tenets be¬ 
came the so-called religion of India. Ceylon was 
the first new country that accepted his teaching, 
and then followed Siam, Burmah, and China, the 
latter mission dating about looyearsB.C. Buddhists 
have a sacred book called the 7 rtpiitka (or three 
baskets), the first, or Sutras, containing the dis¬ 
courses of Buddha, recorded from memory after 
his death ; the second, or Vivaya, having reference 
todisciplineandmorality; the th'\rd,theAd/i/Warma, 
or metaphysics. Their moral code is very pure, 
but always remember they deny the e.xistence of a 

Queenie Desmond. —The word mandoline is thought 
to be derived from the Latin paudora, or the Greek 
pandonra, from Pan. But we must go further 
back for the origin of all instruments of the guitar 
class, which are said to owe their beginnings to 
the ancient viol, which was a six-stringed giiitai. 
This instrument is called a psaltery in the Bible; 
and you will find in Smith’s Bible Dictionary an 
account of them. The words psaltery, or saiitry, 
lute and viol, are all often found in the old English 
poets, and were all different, though alike. _ The 
first originals of the mandoline lie, probably, in the 

BazaamV) would find the quotations she needs for 
her book in any dictionary of quotations. A\ e 
could not undertake so long a search. 2. For 
painting in oils on satin there needs no preparation, 
but in both cases, for either oils or water colours, 
the satin must be very tightly and evenly stretched 
on a draw’ing-board, or frame for water colours. 
Take one ounce of Nelson’s gelatine, and cover 
with cold water for an hour; pour oft the cold 
water, and put a pint of boiling water to the gela¬ 
tine, stir and dissolve quickly ; then strain thnnigh 
muslin, and while still hot apply to the satin with a 
dean sponge. Go over the whole su7jcicc^ making 
it not too wet, but rubbing it in. Rub with a piece 
of clean silk, and dry, stretched as you have 
placed it. ,,, . . 

Essex and Lover of “G. O. P.”-A\e can obtain 
cross-stitch patterns for working in \\ eldon s 
]]^ork Series, an excellent paper of the kind, 
issued monthl}', price twopence, at any news¬ 
vendor’s. 


A AVelsh Girl.— AVe should advise you to put glass 
over the panels. That would look the best, and be 
the most reliable preserver in such a position. 

Lady Betty.— We do not know of anything better, 
nor more easy to obtain, than AA^eldon’s Practical 
Work Series, price twopence a number, at any 
stationer’s. 


FOREIGN AWARDS. 

An Ideal Garden. 

Prize Wimiers (Ilalf-a-Guinea Each). 
Cecilia Nicolay, c/o Messrs. John and Cleary, 
Fligh Street, Freernantle, AV. Australia. 
Elsie M. AA^ylie, The Manse, Mintaro, S. 
Australia. 

l"ery Highly Conimended. • 

Mrs. H. Andrew* (Canada), M. D. Browne 
(India), Nellie M. Daft (Portugal), Ethel M. 
Danford (Canada), Elsie AA Davies, Lillian 
Dobson, John A. Fitzmaurice (Australia), 
L. Hill (Argentine), Anna J. Hood (France), 
Gertrude Hunt (New Zealand), Flany John 
(India), Elizabeth Lang (France), Margherita 
P. Martinetti (Italy), Mrs. G. Marrett (India), 
Gertrude E. Moore (New* Zealand), Beatrice 
and Hilda D’Rozario (India), Edith AA^assell, 
Geo. AVaterstrom (Australia). 


No solution has been mentioned w’hich was 
not verbally perfect. The prize solutions 
w^ere only discovered to be better than many 
others after the most minute examination. 

The defects which marked the difference 
between the tw^o groups w'ere, a failure to 
divide the lines into verses, as show’ii in the 
puzzle, the introduction of a hyphen into 
noonday, the writing of O ! for Oh ! in the last 
verse, the omission of the note of exclarnatiou, 
and, in one case only, the indentation of 
line 9. 

The two competitors w’ho failed in none of 
these points reap the rcw'ard of their careful¬ 
ness. Flalf-a-guinea does not go far in 
Australia, as w'e know* by experience, other¬ 
wise w*e would advise them not to be extrava¬ 
gant with their newly-gotten wealth. 



GENTLEMAN’S DRESS 
SHIRT PROTECTOR. 


How oflen we are asked, “Do tell me of 
something I can make for a man?” Well, 
here is a delightful pattern w’hich comes to us 
from Sunderland. Its severe simplicity is in 
accordance with nineteenth century evening 
dress, and there is nothing about it that the 
most fastidious man could object to. Fig. i 
gives the shape and measurements, and shows 
the w'hite quilted satin lining. It is best to 
buy the ready quilted material. The right 
side is made of thick corded black silk, the 
edges are neatly turned in and oversewm or 
slip-stitched, a button and loop is added, and 
Fig. 2 show’s the mode of wearing. AA’"e think 
these ought to sell well at bazaars. A yard and 
an eighth each of lining and silk w'ould make 
six, and cost about five shillings. They certainly 
ought to sell at half-a-crown each, wdiich, 
considering the small amount of labour 
involved, w’ould give a big profit. 

“ Cousin Lil.” 
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“OUR HERO.” 

A TALE OF THE FRANCO-ENGLISH WAR NINETY YEARS AGO. 

By AGNES GTBERNE, Author ot “Sun, Moon and Stars,” “The Girl at the Dower House,” etc. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

A HAZARDOUS RETREAT. 

HE work in¬ 
tended by 
that spirited 
advance was 
done. No¬ 
thing re¬ 
mained for 
Moore but to 
fall steadily 
back before 
overwhelming odds. 

All the bright expecta¬ 
tions, with which he had 
started on this expedi¬ 
tion, were dashed to the 
ground. In every direc¬ 
tion he had met with indifference, vacil¬ 
lation—even opposition—where he ought 
to have found only warm co-operation. 
The Spanish forces had proved them¬ 
selves worthless. Moore’s little Army 
stood alone in the heart of what was 
now practically an enemy’s country. 

With almost superhuman energy the 
greatest General of his age had exerted 
himself to bring up such a force, that 
the complete annihilation of the British 
might be a thing assured. In the course 
of ten days, and in the bitterest wintry 
weather, he had marched fifty thousand 
soldiers over snow-clad mountains a 
distance of two hundred miles, only to 
find his stupendous efforts unavailing. 
For the first time in Napoleon’s career, 
he was decisively foiled. 

Yet the utmost that Moore could 
hope to do was to save his little Army 
from destruction. To that aim he 
buckled his powers with unfaltering 
resolution. As Sir William ^ Napier 
wrote in after years: “ The inspiring 
hopes of triumph disappeared, but the 
austerer glory of suffering remained; 
and with a firm heart he accepted that 
gift.” 

By the greater number of Moore’s 
troops this long ten days’ retreat to the 
coast had to be done on foot. There 
were steep mountains to be climbed; 
there were deep valleys to be passed ; 
there were rapid rivers to be crossed; 
while a confident Army, far outnumber¬ 
ing them, and accustomed to unvarying 
success — an Army which twice had 
failed by only twelve hours to cut them 
off from all hope of escape—pressed 
with ever-growing fierceness upon their 
rear. 

It was mid-winter, and snow lay upon 
the ground. The days were short; the 
nights were bitter. Heavy ice-cold rain 
feil often, adding to their difficulties. 
Shelter was hard to find ; provisions were 
scarce ; time for cooking there was not. 
The Spanish Army, contrary to Moore’s 
earnest request, blundered into the way 
of the retreating force, eating up the 
food on which it depended, and blocking 
the roads with carts and mules. 

That race between the English and 


the French, first for Benevente, next for 
Astorga, made it imperative that not an 
hour should be lost. At all costs the men 
had to press onward, putting forth their 
best speed. Flour after hour, oftentimes 
by night, the march continued—through 
rain or snow or fog; up steep and 
slippery ascents, or down sharp depths 
where foothold could hardly be found; 
on and on, hungry, thirsty, weary, 
half asleep, not a few shoeless and 
lame, many a one dropping through 
weakness by the roadside, never to rise 
again. 

In the van and centre of the Army 
some confusion reigned; but in the 
reserve, where Moore was always to be 
found, generally riding beside his friend 
General Paget, discipline remained per¬ 
fect, and an impregnable front was 
offered to the pursuing foe. All there 
knew themselves to be under the eyes 
of their Commander ; and his presence, 
even more than the close presence of the 
enemy, kept them up to the mark. Again 
and again the French advanced guards 
were charged and driven back. 

Roy Baron had passed through some 
strange experiences in his short life. 
He would not easily forget this last 
experience—this steady disheartening 
rearwards tramp, with the trained 
battalions of Napoleon ever “ thun¬ 
dering” behind them. He would not 
forget the bitter snowy weather, the 
sleet and hail, the fogs and winds, the 
mountain heights, the exposed nights, 
the dogged pluck and determination 
shown by the rear-guard, the ceaseless 
care and watchfulness of Moore, the 
invincible resolution of this man who, 
by sheer force of will, held the whole 
Army together, and never at the worst 
allowed the retreat for one moment to 
become a flight. 

Not that Roy was disheartened or 
depressed. Far from it. He was young 
and strong and full of vigour; and the 
very hardships of the march seemed 
to him less hard to bear than those 
of a certain march which he could 
recall—from Verdun to Bitche. For 
then he had been alone; he had felt 
himself to be treated with cruel injustice 
and tyranny. Now he was fighting for 
his country; he was in the midst of 
friends; and not a day passed without 
a sight of the Commander, upon whom 
he looked with a passionate admiration 
and affection. 

He hated the fact of having to retire, 
but his trust in the judgment of Moore 
was complete; and at any time it took 
a great deal to lower Roy’s buoyant 
spirits. Moreover, the reserve had too 
much of actual hard fighting on hand, 
to admit of their growing downhearted. 
Any one of them might chance any day 
to win a smile of commendation from 
Moore ; and that was worth fighting for, 
worth bearing anything for. 

Roy soon learnt what it was to be 
under fire. If at first the experience 


was to him, as to most men, unpleasant, 
he grew quickly used to it. Before long 
he had the supreme delight of being 
personally praised by the General for 
dashing courage. It seemed to Roy 
then that life needed nothing more. 

Journalising went to the wall during 
this retreat. Roy made some efforts to 
keep it up, but soon gave in. By the 
time that the day’s duties were done, he 
was commonly fit only for sleep. 

He managed, however, to start a 
letter to Molly, in readiness for the first 
chance of getting it off. A thought 
had come to him one day that if—if 
something should happen, which might 
happen to him as to any other man, it 
would be wished that he should have 
written once more to his twin-sister. 
Whereupon he set to work so soon as 
ten spare minutes could be found. 

“ Dec. 30th, 1808. 
My dear Molly, —Jack thinks I 
may be able soon to send a letter on, 
Avith Despatches from Headquarters, 
and I w** fain have one ready. Close 
upon the end of the year—truly an 
eventful year to me. Jack and I 
keep well, I am glad to say. There is 
much that I c'* tell you, but have 
not time. An event which took place 
yesterday, will, however, be of interest. 

“We of the Reserve marched at 
daybreak for La Banessa, and Lord 
Paget as usual was to bring up the 
rear. At nine o’clock the Enemy was 
seen to be examining a ford near to the 
bridge which had been blown up, and 
next thing six hundred of Napoleon’s 
Imperial Guard came over. By-the-by, 
at the time of the blowing up of the 
bridge, Napoleon himself was seen by 
one of our officers standing over on the 
other side. 

“Only a small body of the British 
piquet was there to oppose ’em, and 
they held on gallantly, but were forced 
back inch by inch, fighting hard. The 
English and French squadrons charged 
one another by turns ; and when our 
men were joined by a few of the 3rd 
Dragoons, they all went at the Enemy 
with such Desperate Valour as to break 
through their front squadron, and to be 
surrounded by the French. Nothing 
daunted, they charged back, and broke 
through again, and so got ’emselves 
quick out of that scrape. 

“ Then they rallied and formed up 
anew, and made another charge, 
supported by the loth Hussars. The 
French broke before ever they c“ 
get up with ’em, and fled through the 
river, hard pressed by our brave fellows. 
A lot of prisoners were taken, and 
among ’em is Marshal Lefebre Des- 
nouettes, Duke of Dantzic—I say, 
doesn’t Boney love dukes ?—Commander 
of the Imperial Guard. Pretty big haul 
that! 

“No question but the French fought 
with great valour, as was to be expected. 
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General Lefebre says this same Guard 
at Austerlitz sent thirty thousand 
Russians flyin^^'. They didn’t send 
our Dragoons dying yesterday, though. 
’Twas just about the other way. 

“And now for what you and Polly 
will like best to hear. Lefebre was 
awfully down in the mouth at being 
taken prisoner, and his men being 
beaten. He counts himself a ruined 
man, for, says he, ^ Buonaparte never 
forgives the unfortunate.’ Sir John 
was all kindness to the poor chap. 
Lefebre had a slight wound in the 
head, and the first thing that Sir 
John did was, not only to try to com¬ 
fort him, but to send for water, and 
7 .vith his own hands to wash the wound ! 
Can’t you picture the way it was done ? 
Wasn’t it like Moore ? 

“ Well, and it so happened that Jack 
was in luck, having been asked to dine 
at the General’s. So he came in for 
a scene, which, I should conjecture, 
has perhaps been scarce matched since 
the days of the Black Prince. Just 
before they all took their seats. Sir 
John turned to the French General, 
and asked him—was there anything 
he wanted ? And Lefebre said never 
a word, but looked down to where his 
sword ought to have been, that was 
taken away by the private who made him 
surrender. Then he looked up at Sir 
John in a meaning way. 

“ In a moment Sir John unbuckled 
his own sword—’twas a fine Eastern 
scimitar—and gave it to Lefebre. I 
wish you could have heard Jack and 
Captain Napier tell it all—the graceful 
way in which the thing was done, and, 
beyond everything, the wonderful look 
of kindness and ‘ soldier-like sympathy ’ 
on Sir John’s face. Napier tried to 
describe it to me, and finished otfi with, 
‘ It was—perfectly beautiful! But when 
does Moore ever do anything that is not 
perfect! ’ * 

“ Take good care, mind you, that no 
word of this goes beyond yourselves, 
and above all, on no account risk that 
it sh*^ find its way into print. For 
yourselves, ’tis a tale worth remember¬ 
ing of one who is the very Flower 
of Chivalry in Modern Days. This 
George Napier is, as Polly knows, 
Jack’s friend, brother to Major Charles 
Napier of the 50th, and to William 
Napier of the 43rd—a brave trio.” 

The letter begun thus waited un¬ 
finished for some days. Roy’s time 
was occupied otherwise than in pen¬ 
manship. 

Advices by this date received from 
the coast decided Moore to shape his 
course, with the bulk of his Army, for 
Coruna, where he expected to find the 
British transports waiting. 

At Nogales, on the road to Constan¬ 
tino, occurred the one instance of trea¬ 
sure to any large extent having to be 
abandoned. A sharp action took place 
between the English rear-guard and the 
French advance-guard; and the rear¬ 
guard coming on found upon the hillside 
two guns broken down, and two carts 


* Early Alilitary Life of General Si7‘ George 
Napier. 


heavily laden with casks full of dollars, 
to the value, it was afterwards said, of 
twenty-five thousand pounds. The bul¬ 
locks by which both the carts and the 
guns had been drawn thus far were 
utterly exhausted, quite unable to go any 
farther. 

Matters had reached this stage, when 
Moore rode up, and in a moment he 
grasped the state of the case. It was a 
question between sacrificing guns and 
treasure, or running the risk that his 
rear-guard should be cut off by the enemy. 
Moore did not hesitate. Fie turned to 
Roy, who happened at that moment to 
be the nearest junior officer, and said 
decisively, pointing to the edge of the 
precipice— 

“ Take those carts and guns to the 
brink, and roll them over.” 

“Sir, it is money!” exclaimed one 
present in consternation. 

“So are shot and shell,” replied 
Moore. 

Roy promptly carried out the order, 
and, under the energetic action of his 
men, both guns and treasure soon went 
plunging down the depth—out of sight 
of the French advance-guard, which only 
five minutes later passed this very spot. 
They, however, did not know what had 
just taken place. Moore’s hope, that the 
money might in the end fall into Spanish 
instead of into French hands, was ful¬ 
filled. Some Spanish peasants found it 
not long after. 

On January 5th, at Constantino, much 
fighting took place ; and in the evening 
a heavy trouble fell upon Roy. 

Jack was missing 1 

All searching failed to find him ; all 
inquiries brought no result. Among 
the sick and the wounded Roy went, 
alone or with Jack’s friend, George 
Napier, but in vain. On the field, 
amid the slain, he hunted, torch in 
hand; and as he turned up face after 
face of those who had fallen, finding 
not Jack’s features, a low-breathed 
“ Thank God 1 ” again and again 
escaped him. The only explanation 
seemed to be that Jack was surely 
taken prisoner. 

At Lugo the whole Army was halted. 
The march thither had been severe, 
through deep mud and pelting rain, 
with much suffering and fatigue. Col¬ 
lision here again took place between the 
English and French, and Moore in 
person led his troops, sending the 
enemy flying with heavy loss. 

Then, during two days, he offered 
battle to the French; and hardly was 
his intention known, before the whole 
British Army presented, as by magic, 
a changed look. Stragglers came 
hurrying in, the ranks were filled up, 
and all were in the highest spirits, eager 
for a fight. 

But though the British were by this 
time reduced to only nineteen thousand— 
three thousand having been sent under 
General Crauford by another route to 
Vigo, and many having fallen out by 
the way *—yet Soult, with his greatly 
superior numbers, did not respond. 

* Many of these wanderers were sheltered and 
hidden by the Spaniards, among whom some at least 
felt kindly towards their English friends ; and num¬ 
bers afterwards escaped safely to England. 


The lack of provisions made it impos¬ 
sible for Moore to delay longer. 

While in the neighbourhood of Lugo, 
Roy found time to add a few words to 
his unfinished letter to Molly. 

“ Jan. 6th. Near Lugo. 

“ We had yesterday a sharp brush 
with the Enemy, after reaching this; 
and I am sorely put about, for Jack has 
vanished. When last I set eyes on him, 
he was well in advance of his Company, 
waving his sword, and shouting to us to 
come on. And come on we did, and 
put the Enemy to rout; yet Jack may 
have fallen into their hands. I with 
others searched in every direction, both 
among those who were wounded and 
those who were killed ; but, thank God, 
Jack was not among them. He must 
therefore, I fear, be prisoner. This 
sheet I will not send off, even should 
opportunity offer, until I know as to 
Jack. I w*' not awake Poll3^’s fears for 
naught. He may even yet turn up again 
unharmed. We rest here for two days.” 

Roy wrote these words by the light of 
a small lamp, lying flat upon the ground 
in a bare little hut, which he occupied 
while at Lugo. Some slight movement, 
as of one coming in, made him glance 
up, with a spring of hope. Had Jack 
returned ? 

A tall cloaked figure quietly entered. 
Roy leaped to his feet as if he had 
received an electric shock, his bewildered 
gaze encountering the last face that he 
would have expected to see at that 
moment—a face pale, tried and stern, 
with the dark steadfast eyes which never 
yet had flinched before life’s battles. 
They did not flinch now, meeting this 
heaviest of all trials to one of Moore’s 
temperament—having to retire before his 
Country’s foes.* 

The last three years had brought 
sharp discipline to John Moore. Strain 
had followed strain ; disappointment 
had followed disappointment ; while 
still through all his dauntless spirit had 
risen superior to every opposition. But 
the sufferings of his men upon this march 
went to his very heart; and the partial 
loss of discipline, in a force of which he 
had been so justly proud, cut him to the 
quick. Despite everything, he was as 
a rule not calm only, but serene. Yet 
now and again a shadow of deep though 
passing sadness would fall upon him, as 
at this moment. 

Something in that face appealed 
keenly to the young Ensign’s sympathies. 
Then in a flash dread seized upon Roy. 
What might this visit portend ? Moore 
could rebuke his subordinates scathingly 
— crushingly — when necessity arose. 
Roy felt that death would be far pre¬ 
ferable to any words of stern reproof 
from those lips. But he had not con¬ 
sciously failed in his duty. Could it, 
perhaps, mean ill news of Jack ? 

Sir John glanced round before 
speaking. 

“Not too luxurious quarters, Baron,” 
he remarked, and his smile lacked its 
usual brilliance. 

“Good enough, sir!” replied Roy, 


* “ This is a cruel determination for me to make—I 
mean, to retreat.”—From a letter of Moore’s. 
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with the prompt cheerfulness which from 
the first had marked him out in Moore’s 
eyes. If only Captain Keene-” 

“ Ay ! You are anxious about 
Keene. 

“Yes, sir. I’ve been able to find out 
nothing.” 

“So Napier informed me. I was 
passing this way, and I have looked in 
to tell you. He is prisoner.” 

Roy drew one hasty breath. Till that 
moment he had not realised how heavily 
the fear had weighed upon him of other 
than imprisonment. To be aware that 
Jack was still in the land of the living 
meant much 

“ Two French prisoners brought in 
this afternoon have told us about him. 
His leg was wounded and his right arm 
broken, and when helpless he was taken. 
Already, they say, he has been sent some 
distance beyond their lines.” 

“ Thank you, sir ! ”—gratefully. “I’m 
glad to know. It might have been 
worse.” 

“ You are writing home, perhaps. 
Make light of his wounds. I hope he is 
not in any danger.” 

“ Yes, sir. I am writing to my 
sister.” 

Moore stood for a few seconds, lost in 
deep thought. Then, glancing up, he met 
the concerned gaze of Roy’s frank grey 
e3^es. Not frank only, not concerned 
only, but full of unmistakable boyish 
adoration. In response, Moore’s hand 
was laid on Roy’s arm, with one of those 
quick gestures of overflowing kindness, 
which went far to enthral the hearts of 
those about him. 

“ I hear no report of you but what is 
good. Keep on as you have begun. 
You are treading worthily in Ivor’s 
steps.” 

Roy’s power of speech failed him, 
with something which went far beyond 
ordinary joy. This—from Moore him¬ 
self! Despite Jack’s misfortunes, Roy’s 
world grew instantly radiant. 

Moore smiled again at the bo3^’s look, 
yet he sighed. There were some in 
his force, and not young fellows only, 
of whom he could not have spoken in 
such terms—some who gave the rein 
to bitter discontent at having to retreat, 
and who did not do their utmost to 
preserve discipline. But the3'’ were not 
in the Reserve. 

“ We may hear of Keene again before 


long. Give 3'our letter to Napier, and it 
shall go with the first despatches that 
are sent on.” 

Then he was gone. Roy, after seeing 
him off, drew out the latest page of his 
scribbled journal-notes, that he might 
write down those priceless words, while 
the3' were fresh in his mind. Not that 
he ever would or ever could forget them. 
But some day he would show them to 
his father and mother—to Denham—to 
Molly. 

Having thus turned anew to his 
journalising, he found time for two more 
brief entries during da3’s following. 

“ Jan. 8. Near Lugo. 

“ Nothing further as to Jack. I fear 
that for a while I shall see and know no 
more of him. I wonder much where 
he may be sent. Both yesterday and 
to-day General Moore has challenged 
the French to battle; but they do not 
accept his challenge. 

“ Jan. 10. Betanzos. 

“We came hither by a night-march 
from Lugo, thus evading the French, 
who w‘‘ seem to have been somewhat 
awed by Sir John’s fearless defiance 
of ’em at Lugo. For some hours our 
rear-guard was not Harassed as usual, 
and the Enemj^’s advanced guard did 
not get up with us till twent3^-four 
hours or more after our start. Since 
we left our camp-fires burning, they 
doubtless did not know till dawn that we 
had given them the slip. It may be too 
that, after that defiance, they were in no 
vast hurry to follow.” 

On the day following this entiy, the 
nth of Januaiy, Coruna was reached. 

As the3^ drew near to the coast, 
Moore, quitting at last his post with the 
Reserve, went forward, passing regiment 
after regiment, and anxiously scanning 
the distant sea for the transports which 
he hoped to find in waiting. 

But they were not there. 

During the greater part of a fortnight 
he had been incessantly at work, con¬ 
ducting this arduous retreat, bringing 
his Army through dangers and difficulties 
innumerable. Perpetual fighting had 
been the order of the day. Yet not once 
had the Regiments of the Reserve, either 
horse or foot, been beaten ; not once had 
the rear-guard quailed. 

Some seventy or eighty thousand 
soldiers, trained veterans of Napoleon, 


at first under Napoleon himself, and 
then under two of his most experienced 
commanders, had striven hard to over¬ 
take Moore, to outflank him, to cut off 
his little force of twenty-three thousand 
men. But they had been baffled. 

More than two hundred and fift3^ 
miles of rough country had been tra¬ 
versed, in bleakest winter weather ; and 
the Army reached Coruna, somewhat 
lessened in numbers, it is true, yet 
absolutely unbroken. And though bag¬ 
gage had had to be abandoned or de¬ 
stroyed, for lack of means to convey it 
further, though a few small cannon had 
had to be left behind for the same 
reason, not a single British gun had 
been captured in fight, not a single 
standard or military trophy of an3' kind 
had been taken. 

In after years there were men who 
lightl3^ criticised this retreat, calling it 
needless, and wondering wh3’' Moore 
had not made a stand, or had not con¬ 
tinued his advance. 

Small wonder was it that Charles 
Napier, who in the Reserve had gone 
through the whole, and who from actual 
knowledge understood it all, should, in 
the face of these after-criticisms, break 
into bitter and passionate words in 
defence of that beloved Chief, under 
whose eyes he had fought. And though 
he was somewhat hard upon the people 
of England, not only because they had no 
means of knowing the true state of affairs, 
but because also it was but a section of 
them who criticised thus, yet one can 
well understand what he must have felt. 

“ Had Moore sacrificed an Army, 
instead of saving one, he would have 
been perfect in the e3^es of his country. 
Nothing but his unpardonable humanity, 
which made him fanc3" England cared 
as much for her soldiers as he did, 
caused him to act as he did act. Had 
he saved his own life, and contrived to 
have twenty thousand ba3'oneted—and 
I firmly believe he was the only man in 
our Army who could have saved us—he 
would have done a job for which 
England would have made him anything 
he wished. Alas, for himself, he thought 
of everything but himself I Fortunately, 
another Hero has come up. But we 
want both ! ” 

So wrote Charles Napier, himself one 
of England’s Heroes. 

{To 1)6 continued.) 


OUR LILY GARDEN. 

PRACTICAL AIDS TO THE CULTURE OF LILIES. 


A FEW years ago the culture of the lily 
received a great impetus from the arrival in 
Englaud of “ the goldeii-rayed lily of Japan.” 

Some bulbs were sent over to us from Japan 
which were said to be of a very large lily 
which grows wild upon the Japanese Islands. 

Fabulous prices were charged for the bulbs, 
and of those who had paid through their teeth 
for these rare bulbs very few obtained any 
recompense. 

The first consignment was a failure, but 
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the gorgeousness of the plant was sufficient 
inducement to the Japanese growers to send 
over another batch. 

The bulbs rapidly became cheaper, and the 
lily at once rose to a foremost position amongst 
gaiden plants. 

The Liliuni Ai/ratiini, or golden-rayed lily, 
is perhaps the most popular member of the 
genus. Its flowers are immense, indeed, it 
has the largest flowers of all the lilies. Of 
fine colour, producing many flowers on each 


stem, of great hardiness and of moderate ease 
to cultivate, it is not surprising that this lily 
should have attained its high popularity. 

The Lilium Auratiwi is the most variable of 
all the lilies. There are eight named varieties. 
But even these are liable to considerable 
variation. If you were to plant one hundred 
bulbs, ]Drobabl3’’ not more than three or four 
would be absolutely similar. 

This extreme variability is veiy remarkable, 
when we remember that this lily is a wild 
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flower, but rarely cultivated until recently 
cither in Japan or elsewhere. 

Vast numbers of the bulbs of this species 
are sent over to England from Japan every 
year, so that the species is by no means 
difficult to obtain. The bulbs are large, 
heav}', and if good, they are very 
compact. They are of a yellowish or 
purplish colour. 

When you buy bulbs of L. A iimtum^ 
do not go for the mammoth bulbs. 

These are very rarely the best, though 
always the most expensive. Buy small, 
very heavy bulbs, and purchase them 
from November to January. 

The shoots of Z. Aiiratum begin to 
show about the middle of ^March, though 
this lily, as indeed is every other, is 
very variable in this respect. The 
season has a lot to do with it. In a 
warm rainy year the shoots often appear 
in February. The time when the bulb 
w'as jffanted and the depth at which it 
was placed also affect the time at which 
the lily shows above the soil. 

When the shoot has appeared, it 
grows with great rapidity. We had a 
specimen in our garden which grew 
nine feet in twelve weeks ! You could 
almost see it grow ! 

In connection with the shoots of lilies, 
there is an important point to notice, 
which is often overlooked and leads to 
misconception, unless it is fully appre¬ 
ciated. Lily shoots present extraor¬ 
dinary differences. The shoot of Z. 
Umhellahim or Z. Candidum., when it 
first appears, is like an exceedingly 
thick head of asparagus. From this 
many people imagine that if a lily shoot 
is not thick and solid, it is not going to 
produce a flower. This opinion is quite 
wrong. Some lilies, especially Z. Spe~ 
ciosjun, never start with a thick shoot, 
but show above ground as a thin lanky 
growth. 

Z. Aiirattim begins as a thin shoot, but it 
rapidly gains in size and strength if circum¬ 
stances are favourable. 

As in every other particular, Z. Auratuui 
is exceedingly variable in the height to which 
the stem grows. We have had in our garden 
bulbs from the same source, planted at the 
same time, in the same soil and position. 
They have all flowered well, yet some arc 
only thirty inches high, while others tower 
to the height of nine feet! 

The golden-raj^ed lily does not show its 
flower-buds until the stem is almost fully 
grown. The buds are borne on long stalks, 
each furnished with*a single bract. From one 
to forty buds are produced on each stem. 

The leaves of this species are long and 
linear in the type, but in the variety Platy- 
phylhun they are very broad. There are 
rarely more than thirty or forty leaves, which 
are of a deep glossy green. 

We have followed the lily to the stage 
when its buds become apparent. The next 
chapter in its history is too often one of 
mishaps. The strain on the plant at this 
stage must be enoiTnous, and it is no wonder 
that such a large number of plants die at this 
time. 

The buds develop quickly until they become 
the size of a large capsicum. Then they 
change colour, and if the weather is dry, they 
open in about a week. 

Rain at the flowering time is the greatest 
enemy to this lily. 

What a magnificent object is the Z. Aurafi/m 
when in full blossom! How beautiful is the 
wide open perianth !‘ And what a size ! i Ten 
inches across, at the least, and fully a foot 
when measured from the tips of the petals ! 
How elegantly do the goffered segments 
curl round at their tips ! The brilliant stripe 


of golden yellow running down each segment, 
which has given the flower its name, is ex¬ 
ceedingly characteristic; and the brownish 
purple spots, curiously elevated and in places 


raised into a distinct spine, relieve the pure 
white of the background. 

Proceeding from the centre of the flower 
are the seven greenish threads which constitute 
the floral organs. Each is armed with a deep 
brown extremity, the pistil with a trefoil, 
and the six stamens with crescents ! 
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As we have said before, the flowers of Z. 
Aiiratiim are sometimes extremely numerous. 
We saw one plant last summer (we believe 
at the Ro5'al Gardens, Kew) of one of the 
varieties of this species which bore 
thirty-seven well-developed blossoms. 

But it is not the prize specimens 
of Z. Aurahnii which are the most 
beautiful. Plants bearing four to six 
blossoms give the finest effects, for here 
each flower has room to fully expand, 
and so the extreme elegance of the 
blossoms can be appreciated. In plants 
bearing twenty or thirty blossoms on 
the other hand, the general effect from 
a distance is one of extreme luxuriance ; 
but on closer examination the effect is 
not so striking, for the individual blos¬ 
soms cannot be perfectly formed, and 
the result is often bizarre and unsatis¬ 
factory. 

Z. Auratum has an extremely strong 
scent, which though pleasant in the 
garden is far too overpowering in a 
room. 

In no lily does one meet with such 
great variety as in this species. The 
blossoms are exceedingly variable ; but 
there are some varieties which are suffi¬ 
ciently marked and constant to have 
gained special names. 

There are eight named varieties of 
Z. At/rafirm, and the difference be¬ 
tween them is so striking that a person 
without previous knowledge would take 
them for separate species. 

We append in tabular form the chief 
differences between these eight varieties. 

All these varieties are fine, and are 
all worth growing; but some are ex¬ 
pensive, and some are very difficult to 
cultivate. 

Of all the varieties we prefer that 
known as Platyphylhim. Its fine large 
foliage, immense and gorgeous blos¬ 
soms, and its hardy constitution, make 
this lily the most desirable of all. Indeed, 
we would put a well-grown sample of Z. Au- 
ratian PlatypliyUnm in its perfection as the 
most beautiful of all the vegetable productions 
of our planet. 

A few years ago Z. Auratum Platyphyllum 
W’as a ver}’ rare lily ; but last }'ear this lily did 


Name of Variety. 

Shape of 
leaves. 

Shape and 
colour of ray. 

Colour of spots. 

Type . 

Linear 

( Golden, 

\ ^ in. wide 

Reddish brow n 
(numerous) 

Viro inale .... 

Linear 

( Golden, 

\ h in. wide 

Golden yellow 
(numerous) 

IVittci ..... 

Linear 

( Golden, 1 
\ } in. wide / 

Spots absent 

Piet am ..... 

Linear 

( Gold-green, 1 
< tips red, i 

1 f in. wide ) 

Blood red 
(numerous) 

RuhrO‘Vittatiim 

Linear 

( Blood red, 

\ f in. wide 

Blood red 
(numerous) 

Crneutum .... 

Linear 

( Blood red, 

\ in. wide 

Blood red 
(numerous) 

Platyphylhim .... 

Palmate 

f Golden, 

( h in. wide 

Brow’ll 

(few) 

Macraiithiim .... 

Palmate 

( Golden, 

\ f in. wide 

Golden 

(few) 

Alexaudrae (hybrid between Z. 
Auratum and Z. Longijiorum) 

Parkmauni (hybrid betw’een Z. 
Auratum and Z. Speciosutn) 

Linear 

Linear 

Absent 

( Reddish, 

{ Indistinct 

Absent 

Red 

(numerous) 


.i.N'WNN 





THE GOLDEN-RAYED LILY. 

{From photo by I'aleniine and Sons, Dundee.) 
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exceedingly well, and consequently very good 
bulbs can now be obtained at a cheap rate. 
All over the country this variety did well last 
year, and many were the correspondents who 
wrote in enthusiastic measures to the various 
papers about this wonderful plant, which not 
a few of the writers imagined they had 
discovered. 

The variety Wittei is a most beautiful one, 
but it is difficult to gi'ow, and is moreover 
rather expensive. 

The red varieties of L. Auratiim are line in 
their way, but are a little crude in colour and 
not altogether satisfactory. 

The cultivation of L, Aurahtm and its 
varieties does not present much difficulty. 
A well-drained peaty soil with plenty of sand 
suits it well; but the soil must not be too 
loose. A few lumps of clay may be placed 
round the plants if the soil is too sandy. 

No manure should be placed near the bulbs, 
but a good dressing of rich old manure may 
be applied to the plants with advantage as 
soon as the shoots are a foot high. 

If grown in a good soil and looked after 
carefully, L, AiiraUim does not degenerate, 
but increases and improves year after year. 
Both the type and the varieties are perfectly 
hardy. 

The varieties are not all equally easy to 
grow. Platyphyllum^ Macranthiim, and 
Ruhro-Vittatiun are as easy, if not easier, 
to grow than the type. Wittei and Virginale 
are very difficult to do well with. 

The two hybrids mentioned in the table will 
be described later on. 

All the varieties of Z. Auraturn make 
excellent pot-plants. 

The lily which bears the title of Speciosiim^ 
or showy, was formerly the most admired 
member of the genus. Even at the present 
day this lily is looked upon by many as being 
the finest. Personally we cannot concur with 
this opinion. There is a certain falseness 
about its blossoms and a hardness in their 
shape which to our minds places it far below 
Z. Aumtum for beauty. 

Yet there can be no question that Liliiwi 
Speciosimi is a very fine plant. It has a 
tremendous number of points in its favour 
which must not be overlooked by the flower- 
grower. 

Z. Speciosum flowers late in the ypr, 
usually at the end of September, a time 
when showy flowers are not numerous; too 
late for summer blossoms, but too early for 
chrysanthemums. 

Although this lily is supposed to be tender, 
it is perfectly hardy in England. The blossoms, 
which are produced very freely, are not so much 
injured by rain at their flowering time as are 
most lilies. Deformity of the flowers is not 
very common, and the peculiar shape of the 
blossoms renders any slight deformity which 
may be present of little consequence. 

Another point in favour of this lily is that 
instead of degenerating, it increases rapidly, 
blossoms every year, and gives scarcely any 
trouble. 

Z. Speciosimi is a native of Japan. Both 
in its native land and elsewhere this lily has 
been cultivated for years. There is now an 
immense number of named varieties of this 


plant; but, unfortunately, there are very many 
more names than there are distinct varieties. 

Probably the variety we call Riihnim is the 
type of the species. 

The bulbs of Z. Speciosum are large with 
loose scales. The flower spike is not often so 
evident in the bulb as it is with most lilies. 
The bulbs vary a good deal in colour from 
white to deep purple; but the colour of the 
bulb is no criterion as to the colour of the 
blossoms. In the variety known as Kraetzeri 
the bulbs are usually yellow. 

This lily first sees the light as a thin, lanky 
shoot. In fact, those who have grown other 
lilies but not Speciosum would at once pro¬ 
nounce a perfectly healthy shoot of this lily to 
be “ blind.” 

When we first gi'ew Z. Speciosimi, and 
saw the feeble-looking shoots appear, we 
felt certain that they would not blossom. But 
fortunately we were mistaken in this surmise, 
for they did blossom, and they blossomed well. 

The stem of Z. Speciosum is thin but veiy 
flexible. Indeed, the lily rarely needs a stick, 
as it bends before the wind. We have never 
had the stem of one of these lilies broken. 

The leaves are broader than is usually the 
case in this genus. They somewhat resemble 
the leaves of Z. Auraturn Platyphyllum. 

The flower buds grow out from the main 
stem, and when they are fully grown they are 
furnished with very long stalks. This enables 
us to cut the flowers singly—which is very 
desirable, for one can take flowers from a 
single plant for some weeks, removing each 
as it opens. 

The flowers themselves are about five inches 
across, with the segments very much recurved 
and the edges beautifully curled. The colour 
varies from pure white to deep crimson with 
white edges. A green line, deeply sunk, runs 
down the centre of each segment, being broad 
at the attachments and narrowing to a point 
about half way down. These six green lines 
give the appearance of a green star, which is 
highly characteristic. It is most evident in 
the white varieties, and especially so in the 
variety called Kraetzeri. The petals which 
are broadest about their centre are roughened 
with numerous spines and tubercles. The 
pollen is brown. 

The scent of this lily resembles that of 
chocolate creams. It is not very powerful in 
any of the varieties, while some forms are 
apparently scentless. 

The varieties of Z. Speciosum may be 
grouped under the headings of white, rose, 
red, and purple kinds. 

All the white varieties are fine. Lilium 
Speciosum Album Kraetzeri, notwithstanding 
its big name, is the smallest of the white 
forms. But though small, it is extremely 
delicate in colour and shape. The green star 
is very conspicuous. It is, however, rather 
tender and requires a certain amount of care 
to cultivate properly. 

Of the rose varieties, the “ Opal ” and the 
“Rose” are undoubtedly the finest. The 
former is the more beautiful in colour, but the 
blossoms are rather thin and straggling. 

The old Ruhrum is the best of the red 
varieties. It is the most prolific of all the 
varieties. 


The deepest coloured of all is a Japanese 
variety, Melpomone. This is a very fine big 
flower. Its colour is blood-crimson, spotted 
and bordered with white. The exterior of the 
blossoms is pale pink. Rubro-Cruentum and 
Purpureum are other fine purple varieties. 
They difler very slightly from Melpomone. 

Some forms of Z. Speciosum in which the 
stem splits into two or three parts are 
called monstrous or coiymbiform varieties. 
There are white, red, and purple monstrous 
forms. They are inferior to the ordinary 
varieties. 

But little need be said of the cultivation of 
Z. Speciosum. Where Z. Auratum will 
grow, Z. Speciosum will grow; and it will 
grow in most places where Z. Auratum will 
not grow. It likes a peaty soil with plenty 
of sand. Water must be given freely during 
growth. 

Z. Speciosum makes an excellent pot plant, 
and is grown by many people in their con¬ 
servatories. In fact, it shares the honour with 
Lilium Harrisii of being the only lily com¬ 
monly grown under glass. As a cut flower it 
is very useful. 

Just a word about cutting lilies. Never 
cut the stem down near the ground. Always 
leave about twenty leaves, else the bulb may 
sufler. 

If 5'ou are going to bring lilies up to town 
from the country, cut the buds off just before 
they open. These stand less risk of damage 
in moving, and they will open perfectly if 
placed in water. 

Cut lilies are thirsty plants and need a lot 
of water. The)' last from one to two weeks 
if plentifully watered, but die almost imme¬ 
diately when water is withheld. We have 
before warned you against spoiling your lilies 
by removing the anthers. 

A lovely little lily is Lilium Krameri. The 
delicate pink of its blossoms, its slender growth, 
its early flowering, and its fragrance render it 
worthy of a place in every garden. 

Like most of the lilies we have described, 
Z. LO'amei'i hails from Japan. In most 
particulars it resembles a little Z. Auratum, 
but its flowers are totally different from any 
other species. They are about four inches 
across, of a waxy white to deep blush pink 
colour. The anthers are brown. 

This lily flowers in June. It is not easy to 
do well with. It is rather tender and very 
susceptible to early frosts. Its cultivation is 
similar to that of Z. Auratum. 

Last year there was exhibited in London 
flowers of a new lily somewhat resembling 
Z. LCrameri. It flowered at Kew in June, 
and we were fortunate enough to flower a 
specimen in our own garden. This new 
species has received the name of Lilium 
Rubellum, and, though it resembles Z. 
LCrameri, it is undoubtedly a true species. 

The flowers are small (our one was two and 
a half inches across), the petals have the 
tissue-paper look like a Cist us instead of the 
waxy appearance presented by most lilies. 
The colour is a full rich pink, and the anthers 
are yellow. 

Its cultivation is similar to that of the other 
Archelirions. 

{To be continued.) 



CHRONICLES OF AN ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN RANCH. 


By MARGARET INNES. 


CPI AFTER VII. 

^'1 WE MOVE I.VTO OUR HOME. 

T was delightful to 
feel that we 
would soon be 
once more in 
comfortable 
quarters, with 
room for order 
and cleanli¬ 
ness. The 
Cal i f o r nian 
dust is per¬ 
fectly impossi¬ 
ble to deal with 
in such con¬ 
ditions as the 
barn afforded, 
or as would be 
involved in 
camping. 

While we 
were still living 
in our little 
house in San Miguel, I had seen one or two 
camping parties returning after an absence of 
ten days or a fortnight in the mountains, and 
had wondered, with dismay, what could have 
happened to the women and men of the 
party, that they should look as though their 
persons and clothes had been rolled, and 
soaked, and stewed in the gi-ey dust. Now 
I understood only too well. Soon, all the 
plastering was finished, and we were looking 
for the painters, who arrived, unfortunately, 
in the midst of another desert wind. 

The head painter was a Norwegian, and 
though a very good workman, he was abso¬ 
lutely dense about colour. All day, in the 
midst of that howling hot wind, we struggled 
with him to get the tones we wanted, he 
becoming more and more depressed and 
obstinate, and we more feverish and anxious. 
The carpenters looked on with amused interest, 
expecting, so they said afterwards, “ that 
someone would have to be pulled off some¬ 
body ! ” However, before the twilight came 
down on us, we had evolved some delicate 
shades that would pass, and were thankful to 
creep into the barn and rest if we could, 
knowing that we must be up betimes to¬ 
morrow, to see that the Norwegian did not 
make any mistake. 

On Sundays, when the men were free, they 
generally went off hunting for honey. They 
w’ere very clever at finding the nests of the 
wild bees, and were very much in earnest on 
these expeditions, having fashioned for them¬ 
selves extraordinary headgear and gauntlets, 
like armour in a comic opera, as a protection 
against stings. They made, too, quite an 
ingenious contrivance for running the clear 
honey out of the comb, and sold this and the 
wax for a nice little sum. Liza used to look 
after them with longing, envious eyes ; they 
were so much more successful than she in 
their hunting. But then they used dynamite 
when the nest was behind some great rock, 
and she with all her savage strength could 
not remove the stones unaided. But though 
they were kind, friendly fellows, and almost 
all men in this wild West are particularly 
nice to women, they never asked her to join 
them. 

The architect who came out regularly from 
town, during the building of the house, and 
closely superintended every detail, was a more 
welcome comrade to them. He joined them 


in their expeditions, and lent us too a helping 
hand. 

Our ranchman was absent on some business 
connected with his land, and we were very 
much puzzled as to who was to milk the cow ; 
we ourselves had not yet learned, and none of 
the carpenters could help us, though they 
would have been very willing. When our 
friend the architect heard of our difficulty, he 
at once exclaimed that he would milk the 
cow. And so he did in the most business¬ 
like and thorough manner. 

The carpenters were very like boys when 
working hours were over, and I remember 
one evening, when the building of the house 
was almost finished, and they were to return 
to town in a few days, we were all startled by 
hearing a terrific report, somewhere quite 
close at hand. Everyone rushed out into 
the beautiful starlight to know what disaster 
had happened, and then we found Mr. Scott 
gravely remonstrating with the men, who were 
looking very sheepish. It seems that finding 
they had quite a store of dynamite over from 
their bee-hunting, they determined to set it 
all off together for {heir own amusement. 
They had not expected quite so much noise, 
and were apologetic. Mr. Scott tinned to 
my husband and said vith a disgusted air, 
“ Some of them carpenters has more powder 
than brains! ’’ 

The day had come at last, when we were 
to move into our house. I sent my darkey 
back to town, and was delighted to see the 
last of her, even though I had failed to find 
anyone to replace her. I had, however, the 
help of a young Englishman, who had left a 
clerkship in the Corporation offices at Liver¬ 
pool, and come out to rough it in California, 
glad of the open air life, and glad too of the 
change of work, though it happened, as at 
present, to include such jobs as digging out 
a rain water cistern, and acting as temporary 
scullery maid. 

However inexperienced he was at this last 
work, he was willing and pleasant, which was 
a delightful change from the “ gorilla.” 

The carpenters helped us to move in the 
heaviest pieces of furniture, and I think I shall 
never forget the luxury of that first night 
when we slept in the house—it was so airy, 
and fresh, and cool. 

We were very busy for many days after, 
putting all in order, but it was delightful work 
to us, however tinng, for the house was 
lovely and comfortable beyond all our expecta¬ 
tions, and now that all the old furniture was 
standing about us, dusted and polished, and 
almost smiling, it felt so homelike and friendly 
that we seemed no longer like strangers in a 
strange land. 

Now occurs an opportunity to tell some of 
our “ domestic help ” experiences. We feared 
that our place would be too lonely for a 
Chinaman ; the nearest Celestial within reach 
was at a ranch som^ five miles away, and 
though there was quite an active centre of 
Chinese life and light at the laundry gentle¬ 
man’s shanty at the village of El Barco, still 
that was six miles away, and Chinamen are 
bad walkers, and few of them can drive. 
Also, their wages are very high, thirty dollars 
to thirty-five dollars a month being the lowest ; 
some of them get as much as fifty dollars and 
sixty dollars a month. So we thought we 
would try our luck with a woman servant; we 
could talk our own language to her and lend 
her books, which would overcome, to some 
extent, the loneliness of the life for her, and we 




would only have to pay her twenty to twenty- 
five dollars a month. 

Our first was an American girl ; her 
manners were new to us, but not refreshing. 
We did not keep her long, for she proved to 
have something wrong with her heart, and 
could neither stoop nor carry any slight 
weight without turning blue in the face. The 
boys did not take to her. She would saunter 
into the dining-room when it was time to 
lay the cloth, and if I were not there, she 
would take up one of the papers on the table, 
and either stand very much at her ease reading 
it, or sit down to it, often at the same time 
using a toothpick. Or she would slap my 
sons on the shoulder, saying, “ Now then, 
boys, clear out ! ” 

I was not able to go into town this time, 
so I telegraphed to my friend at the agency 
office, a nice helpful Irishman, who always did 
his best for me. 

Though the little village of El Barco has 
but a scattered population of about two 
hundred, they have had a telephone into San 
Miguel for many a year. So I sent a message 
asking for a seiwant of some kind at twenty- 
five dollars a month. In answer, my Irish 
fiiend asked, would I be willing to try a 
nigger, adding that he was not very black ! 
Pie knew my feelings about the “ gorilla.” 
AVhen I heard further that he was a willing, 
pleasant-spoken fellow, with a very good 
character for honesty, I agreed to tiy him. 
So he was sent out by the evening train. We 
became quite fond of him, and though he 
knew very little about cooking, he was 
exceedingly quick at learning, and was very 
capable in other ways, and so obliging that 
much could be forgiven him. He had great 
pride in all he learnt, and liked to know the 
proper orthodox names of the different dishes, 
though he could never conquer the word 
rissole, but always called it “ free soul! ” He 
had left his wife and family in Tennessee, 
where he had formerly kept a dairy farm, but 
his health had failed, and he was threatened 
with lung trouble ; so he came to this sunny 
climate, and hoped to be able to send for 
them to join him before very long. 

As he could not read or M'rite, I was his 
secretar}^, and had often great difficulty in 
keeping a grave face when reading bis home 
letters. They were a jumble of revival meet¬ 
ings, the arrival of families of young pigs, 
names of different neighbours who had “ got 
religion,” and advice as to how he was to 
make the bread for us, finishing up with 
“howdies” from eveiyone. It often took 
me quite a long time to puzzle them out. 
However we soon began to teach him to write 
and read, and he was so quick in learning 
that before he left us he was quite independent 
of my help in his correspondence. Plis worst 
drawback was the colour of his hands, which 
being a kind of neutral gi*ey broAvn, never let 
him know clearly whether they were dirty or 
clean, and I soon found his finger marks on 
many treasures. However, such things are 
trifles in this life, and I should have kept 
him till this day, I believe, but that, in an 
evil moment, we again made the experiment 
of getting a woman servant from the old 
country. 

The woman we had heard of was willing to 
pay her own passage out, for the sake of the 
;f 70 wage which she could never hope to get 
at home; so we engaged her and let our little 
nigger go. 

(To he co7itmtied.) 
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SPRING SONG. 

Oh, come let us wander 
Where the wide meadow Ues 
Hid in the dream}'’ dell ; 

By woodlands to ponder, 

Where fickle buttei*flies 
Flirt with the flower bell! 

One song will I sing you, 
Sweeter than ever fell 
Music from waterfall ; 

One heart will I bring you, 
While warbleth Philomel 
In liquid madrigal. 


Oh, come where the wood-dove 
Bids thy compassion move 
While youth to thee belongs; 
For there shall my true love 
All my confession prove 
In sighs and tender songs ! 

E. M. W. 
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THE HOUSE WITH THE VERANDAH. 


By ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO, Author of “Other People’s Stairs,” “Her Object in Life,” etc. 


CHAPTER lY. 

THE STRONG PULL. 

HEN Lucy 
C h a 11 0 ner 
found her¬ 
self shut 
into one of 
those “ se¬ 
er e t pa¬ 
vilions,’’ 
which God 
erects so 
often in the 
heart of 
life’s storms 
— quiet 
re sting- 
places in¬ 
to w h i c h 
neither the 
t e m j) e s t 
which is 
overpast, 
nor the 
after-swells 
which are to come, can find entrance. 
The tossed heart is hushed like that 
of a little child, and looking neither 
before nor after, is content with the 
peace and the benediction of the passing 
hour. 

It was cheering to see how the sea- 
breeze brought healthy tints to Charlie’s 
pale face, while every hour found him 
stronger and more fit to throw aside 
the little physical frailties which hang 
about one after a great illness. 

For the first day of their visit they 
were content with one little stroll on 
the pier, and then they sat at their 
window discovering endless interest in 
the fact that “Llo 3 ^d’s” station was in 
the house next but one to theirs, so 
that every ship which hove in sight 
became voluble in nautical signs. Then 
their walks grew longer, extending ever 
further down the shingly shore. 

“Now, Lucy,” said Mr. Challoner, 
“was not I right to come here instead 
of to any mere invalid resort ? Why, it 
lifts up one’s soul—and one’s body with 
it—just to look at these Deal boatmen. 
They’re so ready to give their lives for 
you if need be, that a kind of exhalation 
of health comes from them.” 

Before they left Deal, Lucy Challoner 
not only fully approved of her hus¬ 
band’s choice as for himself, but felt 
convinced that he had made his choice 
for her too, and with equal wisdom and 
foresight. 

As the days passed on, and Charlie 
and his little boy made friends with 
man}" of the old salts who lounge along 
the shingle as if life was nothing but 
the sea view (which seems reflected in 
their very eyes), Lucy sometimes stayed 
indoors and occupied herself with details 
of her husband’s outfit. Her landlady 
came in and out of the room, generally 
silent, but cheerful and ready to respond 
to advances. 


“ We can see the Goodwin Sands 
very plainly to-day,” Lucy said once. 
“ What a terrible trap they are.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Mrs. May answered. 
“And if those in the other world know 
aught about what’s done in this—and 
why shouldn’t they ?—I wonder how 
those men feel who neglected to keep 
down those sands, because they wanted 
to build a big steeple instead of doing 
their duty ? On wild nights here, when 
we’re almost certain poor souls are 
going down by the score, I never can 
help thinking o’ those others. It must 
be mighty bad for them surely. And 
yet maybe they didn’t know what they 
were doing was so bad—or didn’t think ! 
I’d not make them out worse than most 
of us, and we all need God our Saviour. 
Maybe God lets ’em receive the poor 
drowned souls, and comfort ’em and 
care for ’em.” 

“ But is it true that the sands became 
dangerous through neglect?” asked 
Lucy. “I have heard the story, but I 
have heard that geology has a different 
word to say.” 

Mrs. May shook her head slightly. 

“ I don’t know, ma’am,” she said. 
“I’m speaking as if the story be true. 
And certain it is that men and money 
have been able to do a good bit to lessen 
the risks of the Sands as they are, and 
it is a pity that they did not do it sooner. 
And maybe they might do a great deal 
more yet. I wish gentlemen in power 
would think over such things instead 
of wanting to spend money on guns to 
kill poor folks in far-off countries. It’s 
wonderful what has been left for private 
folk to do before the others stir. I dare¬ 
say you’ve never heard of one Powell, of 
Deal, living nigh two hundred years 
ago ?’ ’ 

“No,” answered Lucy reflecting, and 
unable to recall any Powell of popular 
memoiy, save Mary, the wilful wife of 
the poet Milton. 

“Well, ma’am,” said Mrs. May, with 
a slight drawing-up of her neat figure. 
“ That Pow'ell of Deal (my mother was 
of the family, though, of course, genera¬ 
tions later), he seemed to be one of the 
first to think of saving people off the 
wrecks on the Sands. There were no 
lifeboats in his time, you know.” 

“I know,” Lucy assented. “There 
were no lifeboats till nearly a hundred 
years after that, and very few until about 
seventy years ago.” 

“Well, that Powell was Mayor of 
Deal in those days, and pretty well off 
for just a shopkeeper in the town—a 
tailor and outfitter he was. And there 
came a great storm one November night 
—it was such a storm as never was. It 
was the night the Eddystone Lighthouse 
was destroyed along with the man that 
built it, and people were killed in their 
beds, even in grand houses, and the loss 
of life and property was tremendous. 
We can guess what it was on the 
Goodwins, ma’am. There were thirteen 


men-of-war wrecked, and hundreds of 
men—more than a thousand—were 
drowned. Then the people who were 
watching from the shore saw that some 
had got on the Goodwins, and there 
they were sure to be washed away.” 

Mrs. May paused and looked at Lucy 
with emphatic eyes. 

“ So Powell, he could not bear it, and 
he ordered out the custom-house boats, 
and offered a reward of five shillings for 
every sailor that should be saved. It 
was not much, for he hadn’t much. They 
say he went out himself. And two hun¬ 
dred men were saved that otherwise must 
have been drowned. And he took them 
all into his care, and fed them and clothed 
them. And though they were Royal 
Navy men, he had a deal of bother and 
loss of time before the Government 
made up the money he was out of 
pocket, which he could not afford to 
lose. He seemed to be the very first to 
show that it was anybody’s bounden 
duty to save the drowning. But he’s 
never been much talked of. The stories 
of fighting and killing are the stories 
that are told. He was only a tailor and 
outfitter, you see, ma’am, and most 
folks give such but a sneer. But my 
mother brought all her children up to 
remember him and to learn from him to 
look out to see what their hands can 
do. She used to say people laugh 
at a tailor as the ninth part of a man ; 
but I say nine good men were rolled 
into one in my great - great - uncle 
Powell.” 

“ Then you have always lived in Deal, 
I suppose?” asked Lucy, interested in 
the sudden frankness of the hitherto 
reserved woman. 

“ Yes, ma’am ; but I’ve been in 
London,” she said. 

“Wdien your husband was living?” 
Lucy inquired gently. 

“No, ma’am,” replied Mrs. May. 
“I married a Kingsdown man, a pilot. 
His father’s still living in Kingsdown, 
old and frail, but he’s saved people’s 
lives by scores and scores. He has 
been a great man in the lifeboat.” 

“ Did your husband ever go out in the 
boat ?’ ’ asked Lucy. 

“ He met his death in it,” said Mrs. 
May quite calmly. “We hadn’t been 
married a year, and it was the first time 
he had ever gone out. It was the 
Lord’s will that his father should go 
again and again and do great things 
and come home safe and sound, and be 
living at eighty-five. But my Jarvist 
was knocked over and washed away 
before he could do anything. But the 
Lord knew what Jarvist’s will was, and 
the Lord took it for the deed.” 

Mrs. May stood gazing out towards 
the fateful line on the horizon. Lucy’s 
eyes were full of tears. 

“Oh, Mrs. May,” she said, “how 
hard it was for you ! How could you 
bear to go on living beside this cruel 
sea in sight of that terrible place ! ” 
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Mrs. May turned towards her with a 
wistful smile. 

“Ah,” she said, “how many ladies 
have said that to me ! (Not that I tell 
everyone who comes, for some would 
not care to hear. There are folks who 
go out to picnic and dance on the 
Goodwins !) But look here, dear,” she 
went on eagerly, her last reserve melted 
in Lucy’s tears, “we all see houses, 
and yet somebody has died in every 
house; we all see our beds, and yet 
we’ve seen dear ones die on them, and 
we look to die there ourselves some day. 
It’s all hard just at first. After a while, 
the thought of death settles into a bit of 
life. It’s the Lord’s will that it comes 
in one way to one and in another to 
another. But it’s all right if it means 
going to Him, and all we’ve got to do is 
to keep on following.” 

“ And you had your husband such a 
little time 1 ” cried Lucy, thinking to 
herself that she and Charlie had already 
had more than seven years of happy life 
together. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. May; “I was a 
widow at twenty-five. I’m just fifty 
now, and my people live long, so likely 
I’ve got a good bit to go yet. I had 
my Jarvist just for one year. But I 
reckon that one year was quite enough 
to soak through all the rest, back and 
fore, just as a fine perfume does. 

“ I took it very hard at first,” she 
went on. “I took it rebellious. But 
Jarvist’sfather he came to me, and says 
he, ‘Joan’—and he put his hand on 
my shoulder, and it had a kind of feeling 
as if it pulled me up like—‘Joan,’ says 
he, ‘ Jarvist has done his part. Now 
you’ve got to do yours. You married a 
sailor, Joan; he’s died at his place, 
you’ve got to live at yours. Don’t 
make no fuss about it, lass,’ says he (he 
speaks old-fashioned and homely), *you 
won’t see Jarvist a day the sooner. You 
wouldn’t have liked Jarvist to stay at 
home to please you, would you ? ’ says 
he. ‘ And if he’d have done such a 
mean thing, and yet his time were come, 
then he’d have broke his neck a-trippin’ 
over a doormat,’ says the old man. 
‘I’ll tell you something, Joan. Before 
Jarvist went out he said to me, “ Father, 
if aught took me, you’d be good to 
Joan.” We all thinks that to each 
other,’ father-in-law says, ‘ but the 
young wen — specially the new-married 
—they generally says it once or twice 
before they feel it’s taken for granted. 
Said I back to Jarvist, “Joan’s a lass 
with grit in her, and she’ll be good to 
herself and to others, too, I reckon.” 
And that was my promise to Jarvist for 
you, Joan, and you’ve got to make it 
good,’ says he. So I’ve tried to do. 
That’s five-and-twenty years ago, and 
time is passing on. It’s not so long 
for any of us after all.” 

“ I beg pardon for speaking so freely 
to you, ma’am,” she went on after a 
short pause, while Lucy’s tears dropped ; 
“but there’s a look in your face that if 
you’d been a man would have sent you 
out to the Goodwins. But the women 
have to do their part at home—keeping 
ready dry clothes and hot gruel some¬ 
times,” she added with a quiet laugh, 
“as we did one day this spring, when 


one poor soul was left wrecked on the 
Goodwins after all his shipmates "'were 
drowned. It was said the lifeboat 
couldn’t go out; but then our men they 
couldn’t stay in ! Never shall I forget 
that night at the little mariners’ service 
where I often go. The gentleman that 
was praying and reading the Scriptures 
saw the men’s faces, and he broke short 
off to say, ‘ Can we go ? Can we do 
something ? ’ Why not ? It was all in 
the service of God. And they went, and 
they brought off the man safely—a poor 
Norwegian.” 

Lucy had learned to fear contact with 
strangers since her husband’s illness. 
Their misjudged “sympathy,” their well- 
meant comments, had so often been as 
the rubbing of salt into the ever-open 
wound of an.xiety, and the almost tenderer 
spot of hope. She had learned the lesson 
that if the greatest consolation for sorrow 
is to have beside us one who understands 
it and shares it, then the next greatest 
blessing is to be able to bear one’s 
burden alone, apart from those to whom 
one’s agony is but a spectacle or a 
dumping ground for commonplaces. 

But she found there was no need to 
shrink from Mrs. May. When she con¬ 
fided to the landlady the plans that were 
in preparation, and the long separation 
which was impending, Mrs. May was 
full of encouraging hope. She could 
narrate cases in which the sea, despite 
its terrible side, had acted as a bene¬ 
ficent healer and life restorer. She could 
tell, too, of many who had suffered in the 
same way as Mr. dial loner, and were 
still alive—elderly people, with long use¬ 
ful years behind them. To Lucy Chal- 
loner this sort of cheer was the more 
acceptable because it came to her sur¬ 
rounded by an atmosphere, and supported 
by a foundation, in which neither life nor 
death were held to be the main things— 
but only “the will of the Lord,” which 
could make either death or life blessed 
both to those who were left and to those 
who were taken. 

Very different was the tone of the 
notes which came from Lucy’s sister 
Florence. Mrs. Brand wrote a large 
hand, so that a very few words covered 
four sides of a sheet of note-paper; also 
she wrote, as it were, breathlessly, drop¬ 
ping pronouns and punctuation. She 
was very forcible in bewailing her sister’s 
departure to Deal—“So sudden—and 
such a place—and didn’t Charlie feel the 
journey—and it mightn’t be amiss if it 
turned him aside from the bigger scheme 
—couldn’t bear to think of it—poor dear 
Lucy all alone—well, the child, of course 
—and if for Charlie’s good, but it seemed 
a great risk—wasn’t beginning to look 
for a successor for Pollie yet; no good 
being in hurry—better not hire anyone 
till a day or two before wanted—and 
Lucy not coming back to London till the 
very night before Charlie sailed for the 
North—who was Captain Grant ?—hoped 
he was a decent man—master mariners 
not always up to much; but if Charlie 
kept pretty well, perhaps he would not 
mind about trifles. Must get word as 
soon as they were sure of dates—must 
get last look of Charlie—and had good 
many evening engagements on. Poor 
dear Lucy, Florence really pitied—things 


had looked so different at Lucy’s mar¬ 
riage, but might turn out better, even 
yet.” 

As Lucy read those notes, her pulse 
used to quicken with a sense of revolt. 
Charlie’s wife was no person to be 
pitied ! Come what might, she was not 
to be pitied ! Her anxieties, her possible 
sorrows, were not to be regarded as so 
much ill-luck, to be secretly contrasted 
by Florence with her own splendid 
fortune in stalwart, prosperous Jem, and 
her showy house, and large “visiting 
circle.” 

After these rebellious sensations, Lucy 
always turned penitent—said to herself 
that she was silly and even wicked, and 
resolved to allow no such feelings to 
arise again. But Florence’s next note 
always stirred them anew. The east 
wind will ruffle us ; we can but turn our 
backs to it, or veil our faces, and after¬ 
wards soothe the irritated skin with 
emollients. So there are natures which 
thus rush rudely on our souls. And we 
cannot change those natures, or their 
effect upon us; we can only avert the 
worst results by tact, hide our soreness 
in silence, and heal damages by patience 
and forbearance. Let us put our con¬ 
scious misery to a good use by its keep¬ 
ing us humbly aware that any sweetness 
or amiability that we may seem to possess 
belongs, after all, almost as much to our 
environment as to ourselves ! 

The peaceful resting-time wore to an 
end. Charlie Challoner and his little 
boy had made friends with nearly all 
the Deal “ hovellers,” lounging so 
easily on the shingly shore, watching 
the sea and the sky, as if there were 
nothing else to do in life, yet with the 
strength of scores of conquered storms 
wrought into their fine old faces. They 
had heard many stories grave and gay, 
and little Hugh had gathered up some 
queer treasures in the way of uncommon 
shells and stones, and even a little 
carved boat. 

Lucy herself did not talk much to the 
old boatmen. Her happy relations with 
Mrs. May had not overcome all her 
shrinking from strangers, and she pre¬ 
ferred to hear of them from Charlie, and 
to let him tell over their yarns to her. 
But when she went out with her husband 
they all gave her kindly greeting. It 
was Lucy’s delighted pride that whoever 
knew Charlie first seemed always ready 
to welcome and approve of her. She 
revelled in being regarded kindly for his 
sake. Yet it was as often something of 
her which had originally commended 
him. He or she who is wrapped round 
by a true and tender love carries its 
grace evei-ywhere. 

After Charlie had had his pleasant 
chats to some of those old men, the one 
of them had said to the other— 

“ Reckon that gentleman’s got a good 
woman belonging to him. Ye sort o’ feel 
it on him, like ye smell the spicy breezes 
before ye touch a port o’ the land where 
spices grow.” 

“Course he has,” said the other; 
“ haven’t ye seen her ? A winsome lass 
— one of the little craft that can go 
through a great deal of rough weather— 
the sort that’s generally made for that 
purpose, to my thinking.” 
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Then came the last day before the 
returning day. 

“ We will go for a long walk inland,” 
said Charlie. “It will be my last sight 
of English trees for a long while ; and 
if autumn has carried off some of 
their beauty, it has added more of its 
own.” 

That afternoon Mrs. May announced 
that she was going for a walk up to 
Walmer Castle, and asked if the little 
master might go with her. Hugh was 
delighted—the sea was a perennial joy 
to him—to whom country lanes did not 
seem marvellously different from London 
squares and parks. Lucy gratefully 
assented. She never knew whether it 
was an accident, or whether the kind 
woman realised that she and Charlie 
would be thankful fora quiet ramble and 
an undisturbed conversation. 

Perhaps they did not talk much 
during that walk. Hearts were too full 
and tears too near the surface. But 
each uttered solemnly those expressions 
of mutual love and faith which must 
generally lie half hidden under the little 
commonplaces of daily life. Each, as it 
were, rendered back the mutual charge 
of the other,—Charles promising faith¬ 
fully to take care of himself, and to 
remember all the precautions Lucy 
would insist on, if she were with him, 
—Lucy pledging herself to keep as free 
as possible from worrying, to remember 
that, under all the circumstances, the 
coming of letters must be more or less 
uncertain and far between, adding a 


voluntary clause that she would do her 
very best to be brave and wise under any 
unforeseen conditions which might arise, 
and under which she could not seek 
Charlie’s counsel and support. That 
voluntary clause was due to Lucy’s 
tender self-reproach against the house¬ 
hold secret that she was keeping, even 
for her husband’s own sake. Charlie 
received it, with assurances that he knew 
she would keep her word. Little did 
either of them then think how that 
little pledge was to return to their 
minds, to their common soothing and 
upholding ! 

Lucy felt that this quiet hour of spiri¬ 
tual nearness was their true farewell. 
With its thrilling emotions would be 
blent for ever the memory of the solemn 
November afternoon sky—sunless, but 
with suggestions of sunlight in its delicate 
opal hues—and the square tower of Mun- 
ceam church, lifting its grey head from 
a mass of foliage, glorious with vivid 
autumn tints. 

After that came the bustle of final 
packing, the farewell to Mrs. May—to 
whom Lucy felt she owed something 
which was not included in her modest 
bill—the railway journey, the return 
home. The house was in apple-pie 
order, and at this critical juncture 
Charlie ceased to wonder at Pollie’s un¬ 
restrained, fast-flowing tears. The 
Brands “looked in” late that night in 
evening dress on their way from a dinner¬ 
party. Jem Brand talked loud and fast 
to Charlie, while Florence patted her 


sister’s hands and whispered that she 
had not secured her a servant yet—they 
would go about that business together— 
the interest and excitement would be 
cheering to Lucy’s loneliness—there 
were still three or four days to pass 
before Pollie left—plenty of time. 

“Plenty of time!” Lucy echoed 
absently. “What did it really matter ? 
Charlie was going away ! ” 

Then it was over. Lucy came back 
from seeing her husband on board the 
Scotch steamer for Aberdeen. She felt 
as if she had died, and had come to 
life again in an emptied earth. Flow 
strange the street noises sounded! 
Flow strange the familiar house looked ! 
Even little Hugh seemed somehow 
different! 

Lucy had not experienced enough to 
know that the worst was not yet. She 
had still to expect her husband’s tele¬ 
gram of his safe arrival in the north. 
She could look forward to one or two 
letters from him written from Peterhead. 
And when these came, full of cheer, of 
pleasant descriptions of scenery, fellow- 
passengers, and friendly welcome, to¬ 
gether with good accounts of the dear 
wanderer’s own progress towards 
strength, poor Lucy began to feel as if 
she had passed the sharpest corner of 
her woe, and almost to congratulate her¬ 
self on her own bravery. 

Alas, beyond “the strong pull” on 
one’s courage and submission, there 
comes “ the long pull.” 

continued,) 
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There are several new additions to our 
list. We have grass-lamb, mackerel, the first 
salmon, salads, salad-herbs, cucumbers, spinach, 
spring onions, turnip and nettle-tops, but as 
yet no additional fruits. However, whilst we 
have such an abundance of good rhubarb and 
green salads, we have nothing to complain of, 
for what can be better for health than these, 
or more refreshing ?—so welcome, too, after 
the winter. Fresh mint, sorrel, chervil, and 
water-cress add flavour to the bowl, and spring 
onions give it piquancy. 

People who sufler from sleeplessness should 
try the effect of a sandwich of spring onion.s— 
bread and butter with finely-minced onion 
spread between—before retiring to rest. It is 
said to be most soothing and sleep-inviting. 

I would specially recommend these “ green ” 
sandwiches to all who find a difficulty in eating 
salad-herbs in any other form—for instance, 
chopped mustard and cress, thinly-shaved 
cucumber and onion, chopped parsley, mint 
and sorrel—all are excellent when spread 
between thin slices of buttered bread, and 
very dainty, too, are they. 

This is the month when we may begin one 
of our favourite dishes of spinach and eggs— 
one of our physic dishes, I might say, for on 
very good authority we learn that spinach con¬ 
tains more iron than almost anything else that 
can be mentioned, and when combined with 
the sulphur of the egg becomes a capital tonic 
medicine. So by all means let us eat plenty of it. 

I have mentioned mackerel as belonging to 
the month of April. From now until the end 
of June they will be prime, and are a good 
fish to eat; but out of their proper season they 
are not wholesome. Perhaps they are nicest 
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when carefully boiled and served vfith parsley 
sauce; but if baked with butter and accom¬ 
panied by goosebeny sauce, or split open and 
broiled, with herb sauce, they are very nearly 
as good. Also they are excellent for breakfast 
when pickled and eaten cold. 

It is hardly possible this month to lay too 
much stress on the virtues of salads; and to 
prepare these well, to make as many varieties 
of them as possible, and to mix the dressing 
with due art, is well worth careful study on the 
part of every housewife. 

A perfectly plain dressing of salt, pepper, 
vinegar and oil, if well beaten together, and 
then a spoonful of good cream added, becomes 
almost equal to a mayonnaise, and is not so 
expensive or troublesome to make ready. 

The following would be found a suitable 
little dinner for this month, and it is easy to 
vary at will:— 

MENU. 

Cream of Spinach Soup. 

Roiled Mackerel. Parsley Sauce. 

Roast Lamb. Boiled Cucumber. Mint Sauce. 

Spring Salad. 

Rhubarb Fool. Sponge Custard Pudding. 

Cheese Aigrettes. 

Cremn of Spinach Soup. —Pick and w’ash a 
quart of spinach, set it on to boil with enough 
water to cover it, and a spoonful of salt; stew 
a couple of young onions and a few herbs in a 
separate vessel, and then rub all together 
through a sieve until a green puree is obtained. 
To this add a pint of hot milk, a spoonful of 
cornflour wet with milk and an ounce of butter, 
also seasoning to taste. Boil up once and .serve. 

Boiled Cucu7nher is an agreeable change 
amongst vegetables, and is very easy to do. 


Pare the cucumber and cut it down lengthwi.se, 
then across into inch-lengths; throw into 
salted boiling water and cook ten minutes. 
Drain well and serve with a little parsley 
sprinkled over, or in melted butter sauce. 

R}iuba7'b Fool. —Cut up two or three bundles 
of fresh rhubarb into short lengths, and stew 
quickly with sugar until quite soft, then rub 
through a sieve. Whip about a quarter of a 
pint of thick cream and the whites of two eggs 
together, with one or two table.spoonfuls of 
castor sugar, and lightly whisk these up with 
the fruit. Heap all in a bright glass dish. 

Sponge Custard Puddmg. —Make a boiled 
custard with the yolks of the two eggs, a pint 
of milk, two ounces of castor sugar, grated 
lemon rind for flavouring, and an ounce of 
dissolved gelatine stirred in at the last. Flalf 
fill a plain mould with sponge biscuits and 
pour this custard on them whilst hot. Set 
aside in a cold place until it is solid. The 
rhubarb fool would also be improved by being 
set on ice. Serve both together. 

Cheese Aigrettes. —Dissolve an ounce ol 
butter and stir into it a tablespoonful of flour; 
add half a pint of warm milk, and stir over 
the fire until a smooth paste is obtained. 
Add whilst hot salt, cayenne pepper, and 
grated cheese enough to give a strong flavour. 
When getting cool mix in carefully the yolk 
of a large fresh egg. Bring half a pound of 
lard up to boiling point, and then drop into 
it small pieces of the paste, and boil rapidly. 
They should puff out and be a beautiful 
golden brown. Roll each aigrette in grated 
cheese when it has drained, and serve on a 
paper doyley whilst hot. They are not good 
cold. 
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CHAPTER III 

NEW RELATIONS. 



which sounded through the house the 
moment the door had been opened by 
the latch-key in his hand. 


A girl had darted out of a room upon 
the ground-floor at the sound of the 
opening door, and she gav^e quick reply. 

‘‘No, but we are e.xpecting them 
every minute. I’m glad you are back. 
North. Father alvva3^s likes to see you 
first thing.” 

The young man was divesting himself 
of his overcoat in the hall. He was a 
broad-shouldered muscular fellow, with 
veiy much the same stamp of features 
as his father, only that as he was clean¬ 
shaven, all but a moustache, the square 
outline of the jaw could be more dis¬ 
tinctly seen. It was not a handsome 
face, but it was a strong one, and there 
was a gleam of humour in the brown 
eyes which redeemed it alike from 
heaviness and sternness. 

The sister was a merry-looking girl 
of about twenty, with the family features, 
a little square in outline, but she had 
a tip-tilted nose, “a snub,” as the 
brothers called it, which gave her an 
expression of sauciness not at all con¬ 
tradicted by the dancing light in her 
eyes. 

“ Come in and warm yourself. The 
wind has been bitter all day. We must 
wait tea for the travellers. Any news 
in town ? ” 

North walked into the long drawing¬ 
room, which occupied all the space 
through the house on one side of the 
hall. The house, though it now stood in 
a street, was detached from its neigh¬ 
bours, and showed in many of its 
arrangements that it had once been a 
gentleman’s country abode. It was old- 
fashioned and a little dark, but it wore 
a homelike aspect; and the room, w'hich 


was panelled half-wa}" up in sombre oak, 
was filled with the dancing light from a 
blazirig fire of logs. 

There w'ere three persons in the room 
when the brother and sister entered. 
Mrs. Thomas Cossart (who was generally 
known in the place as Mrs. Tom, on 
account of the other Mrs. Cossart up at 
the big house) was knitting in her arm¬ 
chair with a book beside her. She was 
a matronly lady, with a pleasant face, 
which had been beautiful in youth, and 
was still quite comely. Her elder 
daughter Raby stood with a screen in 
her hand shielding her face from the 
blaze, and another son lounged upon the 
sofa, his hands clasped behind his head. 

It was sometimes said of the Cossarts 
by their friends, that North and Ray 
were the useful ones in the family, and 
Raby and Cyril the ornamental. Raby 
was tall and slight, and took after her 
mother. Without being a beauty she 
was a decidedly good-looking girl, and 
had many admirers of both sexes. She 
dressed always a little better and more 
carefully than her sister; but she was 
not really either useless or idle. She 
had plenty of fun in her, and good 
nature too. But she had a greater love 
of admiration and amusement than that 
possessed by Ray. 

Cyril presented a contrast to all the 
others of the famil}'’ by being very fair 
where they were all inclined to be dark. 
As a child he had been singularly 
beautiful, with big blue eyes and a 
cloud of golden hair about his softly 
tinted face. His mother had been 
devoted to him from his babyhood, and 
even his father had found it difficult 
not to make something of an especial 
darling of him. 

Now at three and twenty he w^as a 
very good-looking fellow, although some 
declared that he was girlish and effemi¬ 
nate in his looks. Certainly the golden 
hair and big blue e3'es were rather 
suggestive of a fair girl; and this like¬ 
ness was perhaps a little intensified 
from the fact that he was quite clean¬ 
shaven, and did not grow even a 
moustache, as Ray had often begged 
him to do. But he had inherited 
sufficient of the Cossart t3’'pe of features 
to redeem the face from the charge 
of weakness. It was a refined and 
etherialised face, but something of the 
square outline of the jaw remained, 
although the lips did not close over 
each other in the firm way that was 
noticeable in North and Ray, but were 
a little inclined to fall apart, giving the 
face a dream3’ and abstracted expression, 
which was much admired by many of 
the young ladies of Isingford, who 
were fond of making studies from Cyril 
Cossart’s profile, and turning them into 
pictures called “ Sir Galahad,” or 
‘‘The Knight without fear and without 
reproach.” 

“Here they are!” cried Ray, who 
was still lingering about the half open 


door, “ I hear wheels stopping. They 
have come ! Mother, I shall go and open 
the door? It will look more friendl3'.” 

She was across the hall before she had 
finished speaking, and had thrown the 
front door wide open before the maid 
could arrive upon the scene. North 
followed her and stood full in view. The 
next minute their father led in a girl 
dressed in deep mourning, whom he 
pushed towards his daughter saying— 

“ There Sheila, there is Ra3L She 
will take care of 3^ou and make 3^ou 
feel at home.” 

“To be sure I will!” cried Ray, 
kissing Sheila’s cold face. “ Come 
along in and see mother and Raby. 
I’m so glad you have come all safe. 
It feels just as though it would snow. 
But it won’t matter if it does, now that 
you’re safe home.” 

Sheila, a little shy and bewildered in 
her strange surroundings, was led into 
the warm drawing-room, where she was 
kissed by Mrs. Tom and Raby, and 
installed beside the fire in a comfort¬ 
able chair, almost before she had time 
to get out a word. 

Mr. Tom had come in with North and 
Oscar, and there was a considerable 
confusion of tongues, kissing and wel¬ 
coming. For the moment Sheila was 
left in her cosy corner; and it was then 
that she heard a gentle voice at her 
elbow saying— 

“You must let me add my w^elcome 
to the rest; though I am afraid it is 
really a sorrowful time for you. We 
are inclined to forget that what is our 
gain is your loss.” 

She looked up quickly, and saw that 
a stranger was slipping into the seat 
beside her. She did not guess for a 
moment that he, too, was a cousin. lie 
looked so different from all the Cossarts 
she had seen so far. Perhaps the 
startled look in her big wistful e3'es 
showed this, for the voice continued 
speaking. 

“ I am your cousin Cyril. Probably 
3’ou know our names from our father by 
this time. I think I can feel for 3^ou 
better than the rest—coming into this 
strange life, which is so different from 
anything 3’ou have known before. They 
had been used to it all their lives—the3^ 
know nothing else. But I do, and I 
can understand how you must feel 
about it.” 

“I don’t think I feel an3Thing 3^et,” 
said Sheila slowly, “I have not had 
time. But Uncle Tom has been ver3^ 
kind. I think—I hope—I am sure I 
ought to be ver3^ happy.” 

Yet even as she spoke Sheila felt the 
tears suddenl3^ spring to her eyes. She 
did not know how it was; but just this 
arrival at a strange house, this feeling 
of being suddenly cast into the midst 
of a number of strange people seemed 
to bring before her her loneliness in a 
way she had never felt it before. She 
looked round for Oscar, but Ray had 
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got him in her care, and was chattering 
gail}^ to him. Her uncle was for the 
moment engrossed with his wife and 
elder son. The wave of loneliness 
seemed to rise higher and higher about 
her. She felt the sob in her throat, and 
turned her face towards the fire to get 
rid of the welling tears before they should 
be seen. 

“ I know so well what you feel,” said 
Cyril’s sympathetic voice in her ear. 
“Often when I have come home from 
college, or from other people’s houses, 
the same feeling has come over me. If 
I had been a girl I should have cried 
too. It seemed like stepping into a 
new world where one had no interests, 
no heart, no sympathies.” 

“Oh, but I don’t want to feel like 
that!” said Sheila quickly. “That 
would be wrong and ungrateful. Uncle 
Tom has been so kind. You are all 
kind. Onty—only—I haven’t often been 
away from home ; and it seems all so 
strange ; and there isn’t any more home 
left behind—that is what is the strangest 
thing of all!” 

Her voice broke for a moment, and 
Cyril put out his hand and laid it on 
hers in token of comprehension and 
sympathy; but there was no time for 
more words, for the group in the middle 
of the room broke up. 

There was a stir at the door, and two 
maids appeared with the tea-table and 
equipage ; and Sheila found herself the 
centre of attraction as the lamp shed 
its light over the darkening room, and 
ever3^body gathered round the fire to 
discuss hot cakes and steaming cups of 
tea, whilst they “took stock” of the 
new cousins and tried to make them feel 
at home. 

Cyril spoke the least now; but Sheila 
was conscious that he looked after her 
wants with a gentle consideration, and 
she felt grateful to him, and stole 
glances at him from time to time, 
wondering what made him so different 
from all the rest. All were kind and 
cousinly, and seemed interested in her, 
and liked to hear her talk; but there 
was a difference—a quiet sympathy 
about Cyril’s manner which was totally 
distinct from the friendliness of the rest. 
He reminded her of the world in which 
she had been accustomed to move. 
Everything else was different, the very 
atmosphere seemed changed, though 
she could not have accounted for "or 
defined the change. 

Ray took her upstairs at last. 

“lam glad you are to stay a day or two 
here. This is our spare room. Oscar 
has the little one. We could not take 
you in for good, or it would have left us 
no spare room at all. Besides, they 
want 3mu up at Cossart Place. I wonder 
how 3mu and Effie will get on. This cold 
spell has made her breathing bad ; but 
she is beginning to look forward to 3^our 
coming.” 

“ Didn’t she like it at first?” asked 
Sheila, reading something between the 
lines. 

“ Well, you know, Effie is a bit 
crossgrained. If she thinks of a thing 
herself, she’s as keen after it as pos¬ 
sible ; but if somebod3^ else suggests it, 
she takes a dislike to it directly. It’s 


partly because she’s out of health, and 
partly because she’s been so spoiled. 
I get along with her very well, though 
she’s not always in the sweetest of tem¬ 
pers. But then perhaps none of us 
are ! ” And Ray laughed, showino* her 
white even teeth. 

Ray stayed and helped Sheila to 
unpack the one bo.x which had come 
to River Street. Her heavy baggage 
had been sent straight to Cossart pface. 

“We don’t have a maid here; but 
Effie has one. I daresay she’ll share 
with you. You’ve been used to one, I 
expect. You have been county people, 
I know. We are only boiirgeoise, of 
course. I e.xpect our ways will seem 
funny to you ! ” 

It did seem rather strange to Sheila 
to come down and find the father and 
elder son in morning dress. C3Til and 
the girls dressed for dinner; but had 
never got the rest of their men-folk to do 
so. Indeed, it was but within the last 
few years that they had been able to get 
the father to consent to a seven o’clock 
dinner. It had been the fashion in 
Isingford for business men to leave their 
works about five, and dine at six or 
earlier, and have a supper later. The 
girls had had something of a fight to 
get afternoon tea and seven o’clock 
dinner, and with that they had to be 
content without further concessions to 
more fashionable habits. 

In the evening ther^ was music, for 
the Cossarts were fond of singing and 
had good voices, though they had only 
been trained by local teachers, and 
lacked finish and culture. Cyril was 
the exception. Pie had been a chorister 
in his boyhood, and had been carefully 
taught both at school and afterwards. 
He generally declined to assist at the 
family concert; but to-night he sang 
several times, and got Sheila to sing 
duets with him, though she told him she 
had no voice, and was only good at 
playing accompaniments. 

It was true that her voice was not 
powerful, but it was very sweet in tone, 
and had been carefully cultivated by a 
good master. 

Cyril appreciated this, and Sheila 
enjo3^ed his approval and friendliness ; 
and went to bed feeling more cheered 
and less lonely than she would have 
believed it possible. 

Ihe next da3^ was a veiy interesting 
and rather exciting one, for they were 
both taken to the works by their uncle 
and North, and Oscar was shown some¬ 
thing of what was expected of him in the 
future. There was to be a good deal of 
desk-work at first, which was not much 
to his taste; but lie was to receive 
training in the electrical branch which 
was being established in connection 
with the works, so that when the new 
buildings were opened, he would be 
able to take a position there as assistant 
manager. Meantime it was essential 
that he should learn the routine of office 
work and book-keeping ; and he assented 
to the drudgery willingly, his common 
sense telling him that there was nothing 
like beginning at the bottom of the 
ladder. He had seen too much of the 
evil effects of not understanding business 
not to be ready and willing to acquire 


the power himself of understanding it 
thoroughly. 

“North is a capital fellow,” he said 
to Sheila that night, following her into 
her room for a talk in private; for in 
that busy, merry household there was 
little time for confidential conversation, 
and Sheila had been taken possession 
of all the afternoon by her girl-cousins, 
and introduced right and left to a 
bewildering number of their friends. 
“He isn’t one to make professions; 
but I know he’ll do what he can to help 
me. It will be dull work, some of it, 
and I ma3' be rather stupid at it; but I 
mean to do my best, and get on if 
I can.” 

“ I hope you will. I think they all 
mean to be kind; but, Oscar, do you 
call our cousins—well, what shall I 
say? If we had met them at home, 
do 3^ou think we should have called 
them quite ladies and gentlemen—except 
Cyril ? ’ ’ 

Oscar laughed, and made a little ex¬ 
pressive grimace. 

“Since they are our cousins, perhaps 
we’d better not put the question quite so 
straight, Sheila. But, indeed, it’s better 
not to think too much about rank and 
station and the gloss on the top. It’s 
very nice when one can get it too ; but 
the great thing is whether people are 
really good and honest and kindly, as 
our relations are. And our mother was 
one of them ; we must not forget that. 
It would be awfully snobbish of us to 
look down on them—as though we were 
better than they—after all they are doing 
for us too ! ’ ’ 

“Oh, 3 'es—indeed, I don’t mean to 
do that. Only things do seem funny 
sometimes ; and, you know, Cyril feels 
it too. I think he feels it more than we 
do. He is so ve^ different from all the 
rest.” 

“ Yes,” assented Oscar slowly; “but 
I’m not sure that I like him as well as 
the others.” 

“ Oh, Oscar, I like him much the 
best! ” 

“Yes, I can see you do. Perhaps I 
shall when I know him better. 1 feel 
rather as though he gave himself airs.” 

“ Oh, no ! It’s only that he feels 
more as we do—he would like things 
different. He has been to college, and 
sta3’^ed with people who live differentl3^ 

I am quite glad he is here. He has 
promised to come often to see me when 
I go to The Grange. He likes to call it 
The Grange, too. He thinks Cossart 
Place sounds vulgar. Cyril and I think 
alike in a lot of wa3^s.” 

“And when are you going to The 
Grange ? I thought Aunt Cossart was 
to come and see you this afternoon ? ” 

“ Yes ; but Effie had one of her 
attacks, and so she couldn’t. She will 
write to-night and sa3^ if I am to go 
to-morrow, or wait for another day. " I 
hope 1 shall get on with Effie ; but, from 
what Cyril says, I think she is very 
difficile,'' 

“ Don’t let C3Til set you against 
people and things! ” said Oscar, rather 
gravely. 

“Oh, no, I won’t!” was Sheila’s 
eager answer. 

{To he continued.) 
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Practice makes perfect, so though the first 
instalment of answers in this competition was 
good, the second proved better, and we look 
forward to the third and last being the best 
of all. It takes time to discover to what 
fountains one ought to go for information; 
but once that is done, the rest is comparatively 
easy—you fill your pitcher and come away 
triumphant. 

The number who engaged in this second 
trial was slightly under that of those taking 
part in the first. Out of every hundred girls 
who started with questions 1-24, about fifteen 
failed to put in an appearance. Many causes, 
from whimsicality to illness, no doubt account 
for this. It was often, we are sure, unavoid¬ 
able, for some girls whom we missed had done 
so well that they would have had a good place 
had they only continued. 

We give here our notes on questions 25-48 
inclusive, so that competitors may check their 
own answers and see in some cases what they 
might have replied had they been fortunate 
enough to find out. General remarks on the 
competition, as we said last month, will 
follow when we come to intimate who the 
painstaking girls are who have won prizes 
and certificates. 


25. Who was the monarch who 
once attended the rehearsal of his 
own funeral ? 

The monarch we had in view in framing 
this question was Charles V., Emperor of 
Germany and King of Spain. After his abdi¬ 
cation in 1555-56 he retired to the monastery 
of St. Juste in the north of Estremadura, and 
here he resolved to celebrate his own obsequies. 
His domestics marched to the chapel of the 
monasteiy in funeral procession with black 
taj)ers in their hands, and he himself followed 
in his shroud. Pie was laid in his coffin with 
much solemnity. “ The service for the dead 
was chanted, and Charles joined in the prayers 
which were offered up for the repose of his 
soul, mingling his tears with those which his 
attendants shed, as if they had been celebrating 
a real funeral.” Judging by the numbers who 
failed to answer, this was one of our difficult 
questions. 

26. What is the largest palace in 
the world used as a residence ? 

Three palaces were prominent in the answers 
given—the Vatican at Rome, the Winter 
Palace at St. Petersburg, and the Palace of 
Versailles in the neighbourhood of Paris. The 
last-named, however, was mentioned by error, 
as it is now not a residence, but little more 
than a showplace. But it is huge enough, for 
in the heyday of its prosperity it accommodated 
about ten thousand persons—courtiers, depen¬ 
dents, etc. To the Vatican, the residence of 
the Pope, apparently belongs the credit of 
being of all palaces that on the largest scale. 
It is said to contain no fewer than seven 
thousand rooms. It became the fixed residence 
of the Popes in 1377. The Winter Palace at 
St. Petersburg is also an enormous structure, 
iu which six thousand persons have frequently 
had a habitation. 

27. What is the exercise most con¬ 
ducive to physical beauty ? 

The answers to this query were as varied as 
could be. Dancing, fencing, cycling, swim- 
golfing, dumb-bell drill, and many 
other forms of exercise all had their advocates. 
Some girls said, “Plousekeeping for ever!” 
and recommended constant devotion to sweep¬ 
ing and dusting; but others remarked that 


that was too narrow a view, and that we 
ought to move about in the open air as well. 
Most, however, held that the right form of 
exercise was walking, the cheapest, safest, and 
best of all. “And see,” says one competitor, 
“ that you persevere in it and do it in all 
weathers, but the very worst, and particularly 
iu winter.” 

28. What was the first street ever 
lit by gas ? 

This was Pall Mall in London, which was 
first lit by gas on the 28th of January, 1807. 
The introduction of gas-lightiug into London 
is due to the zeal and unwearied patience of a 
German named Winsor. He managed to 
gain some supporters, “and,” says a writer 
in Chambers’s of Days^ “ the long line 
between St. James’s Palace and Cockspur 
Street blazed out in a burst of gas-lamps on 
the night in question to the no small admiration 
of the public.” Westminster Bridge was lit 
with gas for the first time on the last night of 
1812. Two years later in other parts of the 
metropolis gas was introduced on the streets, 
and from that time the new mode of lighting 
gradually made its way all over the world. 

29. How fast can one read when 
reading silently ? 

Most competitors gave an answer to this 
question; but why did not all ? It was easy 
enough, because the best answer a girl could 
make was to record the result of experimenting 
on herself. It was pointed out by many with 
much truth that the rate of reading varies 
greatly with different individuals and also 
with the kind of book read. We cannot, for 
instance, read philosophy as rapidly as history, 
or history as fast as a work of fiction. Poetiy 
also, says a sensible competitor, must be read 
slowly in order to appreciate the style and 
rhythm. A moderately rapid reader, says 
this same competitor, will read history at the 
rate of about 600 words in five minutes, fiction 
at about 2,000 words in the same time, and 
poetry at about 700 words. The 600 and 
700 words here given appear slow compared 
with the 2,000; but there is all the difference 
in the world between reading to remember 
and criticise and reading merely for a pastime. 

30. What famous philanthropist 
was known as the “ Nightingale of 
the House of Commons ? ” 

AVhen a girl shoots a bow at a venture she 
may hit the mark, but more often she does 
not. Here are some of the random shots at 
this answer—the Earl of Shaftesbury, John 
Bright, Mr. Gladstone, Sir Henry P'awcett, 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Lord Coleridge, 
the Earl of Chatham, and William Pitt. No, 
it was none of these—it was William Wilber- 
force, who will always be associated with the 
abolition of the slave trade. His remarkably 
sweet voice, so often used on behalf of those 
unable to plead for themselves, obtained for 
him the name to which we have referred in our 
question. 

31. How many hours a day should 
we give to sleep ? 

There was a good deal of common-sense 
shown here in the answers, it being generally 
allowed that no hard and fast rule could be 
laid down. “ Sleep till you have slept 
enough,” says one girl; “and enough is 
not the same with everybody.” The time 
will be found to vary, with grown-up people, 
from six to eight hours in the twenty-four, 
it very much depending on whether they 
are strong or weakly. One competitor quotes 
a medical authority to the effect that “ the 
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weakly very rarely require more than nine 
hours’ sleep at the utmost, and a longer 
indulgence will scarcely ever fail to injure 
them.” 

32. Wliat is the most famous signal 
ever made to the British Navy? 

Hardly any competitors omitted to answer 
this question; almost every one right too. 
The ever-to-be-remembered signal was that 
made by Lord Nelson, before the battle of 
Tralalgar—“England expects every man to do 
his duty.” It was a signal, says Southey, in 
his Life of Nelson, received throughout the 
fleet with a shout of answering acclamation, 
“ made sublime by the spirit which it breathed 
and the feeling which it expressed.” As every¬ 
one knows, it was the last signal of our great 
naval hero, for he received his mortal wound 
in the heat of the action. 

It is worth mentioning that one girl, whom 
we guess to be a humorist, would have it 
that the most famous naval signal was that 
made to the British fleet at the conclusion of 
the greatest naval review ever seen—that held 
in commemoration of the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee, in 1897. The Commander-in-Chief 
signalled that, at the request of the Prince of 
Wales, he “ ordered the mainbrace to be 
spliced,” which, says our competitor, refers to 
“ an extra ration of grog I ” 

33. Wliat useful discovery was 
made by lighting a fire on the sand 
and using pieces of natron (sub-car¬ 
bonate of soda) to support the cook¬ 
ing-pot? 

The story of the discoveiy of glass—whether 
an actual historical fact or only a legend we 
shall not too particularly inquire—proved to 
be well known to all our girls. To quote one 
of them : “ The credit of inventing glass was 
always given by the ancients to the Phoenicians. 
It was a discovery made quite accidentally by 
some Phoenician merchants, who were Jiome- 
ward bound in a ship laden with natron or 
soda. A storm came on, which obliged them 
to land on a sandy tract under Mount Carmel. 
There they rested their cooking pots on blocks 
of natron, and when the cooking was over 
found glass produced, by the union under heat 
of the alkali and the sand of the shore.” 

34. What are the “ borrowed days,” 
and how do they come by their name ? 

Those who did not answer this question, and 
those who answered it wrongly, are now 
informed that the “ Borrowed Days ” referred 
to, are the last three days of March. Accord¬ 
ing to a popular tradition they were borrowed 
by March from April, in order to accomplish 
the destruction of a parcel of unoffending 
young sheep, a purpose, however, in which 
!March did not succeed. The stoiy is told in 
a well-known Scottish rhyme :— 

“ March said to Aperill, 

I see three sheep upon yon hill. 

And if you lend me days three 

I’ll find a way to make them dee. 

The first o’ them was wind and weet. 

The second o’ them was snaw and sleet. 

The third o’ them was sic a freexe. 

It froze the birds’ beaks to the trees. 

And when the three da5^s were past and 
gane, 

The three poor sheep came hirpling 
hame.” 

Some girls got the “ borrowed days ” mixed 
up with the extra day that comes in Leap 
year. One told us that they were “ the mild 
days of winter borrowed” from Spring.” 
Another gave them as “ Sunday, Monday and 
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Saturday.” Three or four furnished an 
interesting piece of local information to the 
effect that in Cheshire the name “ BoiTowed 
Days,” is given to the first eleven days of May. 

35. Wliat is the simplest and least 
troublesome of all cookery processes ? 

Some girls surprised us by apparently 
knowing little about this woman’s subject ; a 
few surprised us still more by not answering at 
all. There was room for difference of opinion. 
Boiling, steaming, grilling, toasting, roasting, 
and baking all met with support, but on the 
whole we side with the girls who said stewing. 
It is a method that certainly requires very little 
attention, barring the care that must of course 
be taken to keep the stew from sticking to the 
bottom of the pot and burning, if the 
stewing be done in a saucepan or in a jar. 
.Some competitors fell into error by giving 
such answers as “ boiling an egg,” “ making a 
milk pudding,” “ boiling a potato in its 
jacket,” and “ preparing a Devonshire junket.” 
They should have taken note that the query 
spoke oiprocesses not oiperformances, 

36. Are there any extinct volcanoes 
in Great Britain ? 

“ Not one,” says a confident competitor. 
In opposition to this, however, we have the 
answers of a great many who knew better, and 
were well aware that “ the volcanoes of Britain 
are still around and beneath us, on the sea- 
coast and in the heart of the country, under 
our great cities and in our most favourite 
holiday haunts.” Some gave examples from 
central England, and one girl quoting from an 
article that appeared not long ago in the 
Leisure Hour, pointed out that “ what is now 
the heart of England, was once dotted with 
volcanic vents.” Others took their illustrations 
from Devonshire, from North Wales, from the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh and from the 
Western Isles of Scotland. 

37. What famous musical composi¬ 
tion came to a violinist in a dream ? 

The competitors who did not answer this 
question were a numerous company. Some 
made such guesses at it as Haydn’s “ Creation,” 
and the “ Moonlight Sonata.” But—without 
going into the dream question—Haydn was 
not a violinist, and neither was Beethoven. 
The musician of our query was the famous 
violin player, Giuseppe Tartini, and the com- 
jmsition was his singularly fine piece, “ II 
Trillo del Diavolo.” One night the Evil One 
appeared to Tartini in a dream. “ The idea 
struck me,” says the composer, “ to hand him 
my fiddle, and to see what he could do with 
it. But how great was my astonishment when 
I heard him play with consummate skill a 
sonata of such exquisite beauty as surpassed 
the boldest flight of my imagination.” When 
Tartini awoke he seized his violin and tried to 
reproduce the sounds he had heard. “ But,” 
he sorrowfully says, “it was in vain. The 
])iece I then composed, the Devil’s Sonata, 
although the best I ever wrote, was far below 
the one I had heard in my dream ! ” 

38. When did witchcraft cease to be 
recognised as a crime by the law of 
England ? 

This query was generally well answered, 
and there was really no difficulty about it. 
The last trial for witchcraft in England was 
that of Jane Wenham, who was convicted at 
Hertford in 1712. Feeling towards witch¬ 
craft had, by that time, begun to change, 
however, and she was not executed. Twenty- 
four years later—that is to say, in 1736—came 
the repeal of the famous statute against 
witchcraft passed at the accession of James I. 
At the same time was repealed the Act of 
the Scottish Parliament passed in 1563 making 
it a capital offence to use witchcraft, sorceiy, 
or necromancy, or to pretend to such know¬ 
ledge, or to seek help from witches. 


39. What famous book was mislaid 
when in manuscript and partly writ¬ 
ten, and was only discovered by the 
author nine years afterwards in the 
drawer of an old writing-desk ? 

Puzzled } Yes, many were puzzled and 
answered nothing. A few bold spirits ventured 
on such guesses as The Vicar of Wakefield, 
Evelyn's Diary, Peter Simple, and Jessica's 
First Prayer I The book in question was the 
Waverley of Sir Walter Scott. About a 
third of the first volume of this work was 
written about the year 1805, and then thrown 
aside in the drawer of an old writing-desk and 
entirely forgotten. Nine years afterwards, 
the author himself says, “ I happened to want 
some fishing tackle for the use of a guest, 
when it occurred to me to search the old 
writing-desk already mentioned, in which I 
used to keep articles of that nature. I got 
access to it with some difficulty, and in looking 
for lines and flies, the long-lost manuscript 
presented itself. I immediately set to work 
to complete it.” 

40. What English cathedral was 
set on fire and severely damaged by a 
man who was afterwards found to be 
insane ? 

The fire was that caused in York Minster 
on the 2nd of February, 1829, by Jonathan 
Martin, who, as the question says, was subse¬ 
quently discovered to be out of his mind. 
Having taken it into his head that it was his 
duty to destroy the cathedral, he concealed 
himself after evening service on the ist of 
Februaiy behind a monument in the north 
transept, and in the night collected inflam¬ 
mable material which he set fire to. The 
whole of the beautiful tabernacle work of 
carved oak, the stalls, the pulpit, the organ, 
the roof, and much of the stonework of the 
choir, were all destroyed, the east window 
which was in great danger, being saved with 
difficulty. The building was restored at a 
cost of about f 65,000, which was raised by 
a national subscription. This question was 
well answered. A few girls gave instances 
of fires at the cathedrals of Carlisle and 
Salisbury, but the insane incendiary was left 
out of account. Four or five gave the burning 
of St. Paul’s in the Great Fire of 1666, as that 
well-known event is described in Mr. W. 
Harrison Ainsworth’s Old St. Paul's, but they 
should have remembered that a novelist’s 
facts should be verified before quoting them 
as history. 

41. "What is tlie best diet for brain¬ 
workers ? 

There is no doubt that brain-workers— 
whether literary, professional or business people 
—need the best of food served in the most 
agreeable manner, and in variety and abund¬ 
ance. If it were possible to live by brain 
alone, without any exercise of the muscles, 
then the diet might be exclusively confined to 
those articles which contain the fat, salt and 
phosphorus of which the brain is composed. 
But this being out of the question, a wide 
variety of food is necessary for the brain- 
working classes, its quantity and quality 
being adapted to nourish the whole body with 
special reference to the nervous system. An 
important point is that the food be light and 
easily digested. Most girls answered this 
question, and many sensible replies were 
received. 

42. What saint was so able a musi¬ 
cian that, according to tradition, an 
angel descended to earth enraptured 
with her melodious strains ? 

Few queries were better or more fully 
answered than this one, the essence of 
most of the replies being that the saint was 
St. Cecilia, a young Roman lady of noble 
birth, who suffered martyrdom about 329— 


perhaps earlier. She “has long been regarded 
as the tutelary saint of music and musicians, 
but the period at which she was first so looked 
upon is involved in obscurity.” When the 
tradition mentioned in the question originated 
is equally unknown. It is an odd fact that 
early writers make no mention of her skill in 
music. 

43. What is the origin of the three 
ostrich feathers as a badge of the 
Prince of Wales ? 

This has long been a matter of perplexity 
to antiquaries. The cherished and popular 
belief, however—quoted by almost all our 
competitors—is that the feathers were derived 
from the blind Ring of Bohemia, who lost 
his life at the battle of Crecy in 1346. The 
feathers do not appear in connection with 
our Princes of Wales till after that battle. 
The ostrich feather, it appears, was a dis¬ 
tinction of Luxemburg, and John, Count of 
Luxemburg, was the original style and title of 
the Ring of Bohemia, who fell so bravely at 
Crecy. The first Prince of Wales to assume 
the feathers was of course Edward the Black 
Prince, the victor of Crecy. 

44. When did ignorant people in 
this country imagine that they had 
been defrauded out of eleven days by 
those in authority ? 

It was in 1752 when the Act for the change 
of Style came into operation in this country. 
After the 2nd of September of that year, the 
following day was held to be not the 3rd, but 
the 14th, thus dropping out eleven days. 
The common people of England, we are told, 
“ were violently inflamed against the statesmen 
who had carried through the bill for the 
change of style, and generally believed that 
they had been defrauded out of eleven days 
(as if eleven days of their destined lives) by 
the transaction. Accordingly for some time 
afterwards a favourite opprobrious cry to 
unpopular statesmen in the streets and on the 
hiptings was, ‘ Who stole the eleven days ? 
Give us back the eleven days ! ’ ” A few girls 
failed to answer this question, but not so many 
as we expected. 

45. Who was the hermit who lived 
for over thirty years on the top of 
a pillar ? 

This was the famous St. Simeon Stylites, 
so called from the Greek word stylos, a pillar. 
He lived early in the fifth century and adopted 
his original mode of life by way of penance, 
beginning with residence on the top of a pillar 
nine feet high. This was raised by degrees 
to the somewhat incredible height of sixty 
feet. He lived on his pillar situated on a 
mountain-side thirty or forty miles from 
Antioch for over thirty years, and died on the 
top in the year 459. He was the founder of 
the singular race of pillar-saints who, though 
never very numerous, existed in Eastern lands 
down to the twelfth century. 

46. What famous stone in this 
country is said to have been Jacob’s 
pillow ? 

Competitors were right in saying that this 
is the Coronation Stone now in Westminster 
Abbey, brought from Scotland by Edward I. 
on his return from invading that country in 
1296. According to some, it was originally 
the stone on which Jacob rested his head 
when he slept at Bethel and had a vision of 
angels ascending and descending the ladder 
between heaven and earth. Old chroniclers 
give a pretty circumstantial account of its 
wanderings till it arrived at Scone, the 
coronation city of the ancient kings of 
Scotland, from which Ring Edward carried 
it away. We notice that two or three girls 
describe the stone as of marble—“ black 
marble,” says one. They are wrong. It is a 
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block of sandstone—to be particular, “ a dull 
reddish or purplish sandstone, with a few 
small embedded pebbles.” 

47. Why is the wedding-ring worn 
on the fourth huger of the left hand ? 

Nearly everybody gave an answer and a 
good answer. "We shall quote one competitor 
in full, and . she will reply for all the rest: 
The selection of the fourth finger of the left 
hand as the wedding-ring finger both in 
Pagan and Christian times is accounted for 
by several reasons. In an ancient ritual of 
marriage, the husband placed the ring on 
the top of the thumb of the left hand 
whilst he said, “In the name of the Father” ; 


he then removed it to the forefinger, saying, 
“And of the Son,” and then to the middle 
finger with the words, “And of the Holy 
Ghost,” and with the final word “Amen” he 
placed the ring on the fourth finger, where it 
remained. 

The ancient supposition that a vein led 
direct from the fourth finger to the heart, and 
the fact that this finger is used less than any 
other, the ling being thereby less liable to 
receive injuiy, were doubtless also at the root 
of this old custom. 

48, How did the forget-me-not get 
its name ? 

Several popular traditions, all no doubt 


equally authentic, were quoted in reply, 
hardly any competitor omitting to answer. 
According to some, the name perpetuates the 
last words of a lover to his mistress as he threw 
her the flower she craved of him at the cost of 
his own life in the Danube. 

Another tradition told, with variations, by 
a good many was that “ Adam, as he named 
the plants in Paradise, bade them all remember 
their names. One little flower, that had allowed 
its thoughts to wander, had to ask the father 
of men to repeat what he had said. ‘ By 
what name dost thou call me ? ’ ‘ Forget-me- 

not,’ was the reply; which has caused that 
humble flower ever since to droop its head in 
shame and ignominy.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

Nkli.ie.—T he two questions you ask us are in them¬ 
selves of little importance, but the condition of 
your mind which lies behind them compels a 
littie advice. Your first question, “ '\\"hat is a good 
way of getting out of being afraid that there is 
some illness or disease the matter with oneself? ” is 
easily answered. There is no disease without defi¬ 
nite symptoms. You will never get a disease which 
will leave you. ver}'long in doubt about 3’^our health. 
If you want to make perfectly certain, get yourself 
examined by a physician and have done with your 
ideas. Your second question is due to the same 
thing as the first—a morbid self-consciousness. 
Anybody can think herself into any trouble. You 
start by fearing that you may get—let us say 
phthisis. In a few months you begin to think that 
you may have phthisis. A little time afterwards 
you come to the conclusion that you are going to 
get phthisis, the next stage is a conviction that you 
have phthisis, and the last stage is a feeling of 
certainty that you have the disease, a certainty 
which is unshaken by the assurance that your chest 
is normal, and that the supposed phthisis does not 
interfere with your health. The first two stages 
of this history are states of morbid self-conscious¬ 
ness, the next two are on the verge of sanity, the 
last, is a definite disease—not phthisis, but melan¬ 
cholia! You must get )'oursclf to think about 
other things than your own imaginary evils ; a 
little mental struggle, and it will all come easily. 
Read the article we published on blushing and 
nervousness. 

Yamtv. —Weak, ankles, arc very commonly due to 
wearing high-heeled shoes. Boots which button 
up the legs are not so liable as shoes to weaken the 
ankles, because they protect the latter, but with 
high-heeled shoes the ankle is left bare, and con- 

. sequently every time that 3-011 twist your foot, you 
wrench the ankle-joint. We have seen serious 
disease of the ankle following repeated wrenching 
or spraining from wearing high-heeled shoes. The 
higher and narrower the heels are, the more liable 
are they to do harm. 

Hi-RiiWARD THE Wake.— Ycs! tobacco-chewing is 
exceedingly injurious. Tobacco contains a large 
quantity of nicotine, a highb’ poisonous substance. 
AV'hen tobacco is chew-ed, this nicotine is taken 
into the stomach and absorbed. 

Blackwater. —We have never heard of a disease or 
symptom called “ blackwater.” We expect that 
what you mean is ” waterbrash ” ; at all events your 
description will fit this symptom. Waterbrash is a 
fairly common symptom ot indigestion, especially 
of those varieties due to excesses of starch3' food, 
and those connected with nervous complaints. 
Read the answer to “ Muriel ” (Jan. 21, 1809). 

Peggy. —The combination of obesit3' with thin brittle 
nails is very common. It seems that the condition 
of the nails may be directly due to corpulency. 
The only treatment we can suggest is to relieve the 
obesity. Conceivably massage of the fingers might 
be of service. 

Dorothy Dimples, —We have answered this ques¬ 
tion before. We do not think that anaemia is on 
the increase. Amcmia of girls, that is, chlorosis or 
reen sickness, is from the beginning a chronic 
isease. The question whether chlorosis is likely 
to lead to consumption is very important. It cer¬ 
tainly is not likely to do so, and our e.xperience 
leads us to think that an.'cmic subjects are not 
appreciabh'more liable to phthisis than archcalth3' 
persons. Theoretical^-, we should have expected 
otherwise. Of course some form of an<cmia is in¬ 
variable in the later stages of consumption, as it is 
in every other wasting disease. 

Erda. —Pneumonia is not an hereditar3- disease, and 
the children of a woman who has had pneumonia, 
are no more liable to get that disease than are 
ordinary persons. Pneumonia is an infectious 
disease, and is very liable to recur. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Victoria.— The first number of the Girl’s Own- 
Paper was issued onjanuary 3rd, 1880 ; of the Boy's 
Ore//Brt/cr a 3'ear earlier. 

In April. —Without hearing your violin we cannot 
say whether its tone is good enough for 3-ou to pla3- 
upon it at the examination. If it is “ a very nice 
old ” violin, we doubt 3'our being able to procure a 
better one for ;^8, but 3-our teacher must reall3' be 
the judge. The quality of the violin, so long as 
you have a decent instrument, should not affect 
your chances of passing. Of more importance is 
your inabilit3-to pla3-from memor3'’. You should 
practise this art. Doubtless your teacher has a 
clear synopsis of what 3-ou will be expected to do at 
the examination. 

A. V. D. G.— I. Hand gymnastics would not improve 

• 3'our case. All 3-ou need is diligent practice, and 
again.practice, guided by strict attention. Do not 
allow yourself to alight on wrong notes in the 
manner you describe; always practise slowly at 
first, increasing the pace until perfect. Do not 
attempt music that is too difficult for you. We 
suppose 3-0U are taking lessons, as 3-ou are only 
fifteen, and you should be guided b3’'your teacher. 
2. “ Op.” is the abbreviation for “ opus,” the Latin 
word for “work.” The works of musicians are 
numbered in a certain order, and the piece you 
mention must belong to Schumann’s 21st work. 

Eglai.a.. — I. The sign — placed over a note means that 
the note is to be emphasised.—2. Your writing is 
disfigured b3' enormous loops and flourishes, which 
help to make it illegible. For instance, we fear 
we have not deciphered your pseudon3'm correctly. 
Without these excrescences, 3-our writing would be 
good. Two answers are our limit: vide rules. 

Earnest Student. —The cheapest musical cofise>-z’a- 
ioires are on the Continent, and it is eas3- to obtain 
a first-class musical education for a low fee at such 
places at Leipsic, Dresden, Bonn, or Berlin, but 
then the cost of board and lodging has to be added. 
At Leipsic 3-011 would have to pay from about ^67 
to ;^?go for board, lodging, and musical instruction, 
and 3'ou can obtain all particulars by addressing a 
letter to “An das Directorium des Conserva- 
toriums ” in one of the towns we have mentioned. 
In London we think the Guildhall School of hlusic 
is the least expensive, as the number of subjects 
may be limited. In the Royal College the fee is 
^'40 a 3-ear for tuition ; in the Ro3'al Academy, 
£\\ IIS. per term, with an entrance fee of ;^5 5s. 
In the “Guildhall,” lessons on separate subjects 
ma3r be obtained from iis. 6d. per term. We 
advise you (if you can come to London) to write to 
these three institutions for lists of fees, scholar¬ 
ships, etc., also to Trinity College, Mandeville 
Place, IVIanchester Square, W. We might help 
you more if we knew where 3-ou live. 

A Kentish Maid. —Why not enter one of the 
Training Colleges? You have first of all to 
pass the “ Queen’s Scholarship ” examination ; 
apply for particulars. Education Department, 
London, or A. Bourne Esq., British and Foreign 
School Society, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
After passing this examination, 3-ou receiye two 
years’ excellent training at a nominal fee for board 
and education, the amount of which fee depends on 
the college. At Stockwell (a splendid college), it is 
£2.^ for two (in special cases three) years’ board and 
education ; at others we belieye it is less, but these 
■ particulars can be obtained from the indiyidual 
college. You might also with advantage consult 
Mrs. Watson’s articles on “ What are the County 
Councils doing for Girls ? ” in the Girl’s Ows 
Paper for 1897. 

Amateur Society. —Miss ]\I. Hedge requests us to 
again bring before our readers her society- for study-- 
ing foreign languages by- means of correspondence. 
A copy of the rules, price twopence, may be 
obtained on application to her at 19, East Hill, 
Colchester. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Gertrude P. (Tewkesbury).—"W^e should advise you 
to get a book on heraldry through some reliable 
second-hand bookseller. They- are not very cheap 
when large, and that would be the best way of 
getting a good one. Boutell’s English Heraldry^ 
or his Heraldry Hisiorical and Popular^ would suit 
3-0U, and they are not expensive even when new. 
They are the smallest books on the subject. 
Reeves and Turner, 196, Strand, W., publish the 
first of them. There are several translatit)ns of 
Dante: Cary-, and Longfellow’s of the “Divina 
Commedia.” The “ Ivifetwo ” was translated 
separately- by Ellaby in 1871. You would get these 
easily second-hand, we think. 

A Regular Reader, Geisha, and Others.—A^’■e are 
always very- sorry for people who get stains of any- 
kind on coloured gowns, for they- are so difficult to 
deal with, and the cures for stains are so disap¬ 
pointing in their effects.' In the first place, the 
utmost delicacy is required in manipulating, or the 
stain will spread and be made worse ; and we are 
always inclined to think that the people who 
manage to make them are not those who arc likely- 
to take them out well. They- would probably be 
careless and “ slap-dash.” Copy-ing and marking 
inks are removed with a strong solution of bleaching 
powder (borax or soda), after which apply a. exA*! 
solution of oxalic acid; then rinse in cold water; or 
instead of the bleaching powder, you might use 
lemon juice. But we fear “R. R.’s” red dress would 
not stand it, and you do not mention of what ma¬ 
terial it is. Geisha’s wine or jelly stain may- perhaps 
be removed by holding the stained part over a basin, 
and rubbing some common salt into it; and then 
by- pouring through it from the spout of a kettle 
some boiling water till the stain disappears. Fruit 
stains, if old, have become almost dy-es, and if 
w’ashed when quite fresh with pure water, would 
generally- come out. In the day-s of sulphur 
matches, the vapour from two or three was enough 
to remove any- fruit stain. Salts of lemon would, 
we fear, take the colour out entirely. Failing the 
matches, however, you may burn a little sulphur on 
a small tin cover, and then making a small paper 
funnel, hold the large end over the sulphur and the 
small one under the spot. This treatment should 
take out fruit stains from any- fabric. 

E. M. P.—Soap-jelly is made as follows-.—Take 10 
quarts of rain water, 3i lb. of good yellow soap, 
I lb. of washing soda. Slice up the soap and put 
on to boil with the water, keep on stirring, and 
when the soap is dissolved add the soda. Stir 
carefully, as it easily boils over, and when all is 
dissolved, pour into a barrel to keep. It will form 
a jelly w'hen cold, and keeps a long time. Of 
course, if y-ou find these proportions too excessive, 
y-ou can make half the quantity-. 

E. M.—Although perhaps incorrect, it is usual in con¬ 
versation to drop the “h” in names ending in 
“ham,” but with certain exceptions, such, for 
example, as “Etchingham” in Sussex. It is not a 
“cockney-ism” to do so. A certain amount of 
abbreviation and clipping of w'ords is permissible in 
colloquial and rapid speaking. We say-“ won't,” 
but write at full length “will not,” and we say 
“don’t,” but w-rite “do not.” Such clipping of 
words in writing is bad style. People also write 
“ its ” for “it is,” which is likewise objectionable ; 
and if they- wish to abbreviate, they- should, in this 
case, write thus, “it’s.” We should simply- say 
“ both dogs ” ; the other words are superfluous. 

A Reader. —If the brothers and sisters of your friend 
are much older than yourself, their is nothing re¬ 
markable in their calling you by y-our Christian 
name ; but it would depend on the degree of intimacy- 
w-hether y-ou should call them by- theirs ; and as by 
your writing you seem to be quite a child, we 
should say no, unless y-ou were asked to do so. 
Many y-oung men are rather tenacious on the 
subject, and resent it from little girls. 
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THE 1000th number 


OF 



The Editor feels bound to record, for 
the pleasure of the general reader of 
this magazine, some of the charming 
expressions of goodwill called forth by 
the publication of the loooth Number. 
He has been greatly cheered by them, 
and he knows so well that the readers 
will share the pleasure with him that he 
will unclose to them some of his recent 
correspondence, the actual letters them¬ 
selves being sent to the printer as MS. 

First, from readers old and young, and 
from every nation under the sun, he has 
received hearty congratulations. 

One kind girl near London writes: 

I must congratulate you on the charming 
1 000th Number of The Girl’s Own Paper. 
It is a very nice idea, giving the photographs 
of the contributors to the paper. I have taken 
The Girl’s Own Paper since it first came 
out, never missing one week, and I have also 
every one of the Summer and Christmas 
numbers. Although I was away one year on 
a sea-voyage, the paper was taken for me. 
When it first came out, I was quite a child ; 
my mother took it for me, and I have always 
enjoyed reading it. I consider it the best 
paper published for either old or young, and 
would not give it up for anything. When I 
saw the lOOOth Number, I felt I must write and 
tell you what an old subscriber you had and 
one who appreciates The Girl’s Own Paper 
so much. It is not many, I think, could say 
they have every week of the paper. Wishing 
it every success for the future, 

Believe me to be faithfully yours, N. H. 

Another reader writes : 

Dear Mr. Editor, —I have just been read¬ 
ing the loooth Number of The Girl’s Own 
Paper, and I feel I must write to thank you 
(and congratulate you) for the pleasures and 
benefits which I have received from it during a 
very long acquaintance ; in fact I knew it in its 
very first days, and distinctly remember being 
keenly interested in the tale “Zara, or. My 
Granddaughter’s Money.” I was really a girl 
then, and it seems, and is, a long, longwhile ago. 

I can but echo heartily Miss Burnside’s wish 
that it may live another looo weeks, and yet 
another ; and—who knows ?—another on to 
that. I should think one great reason for 
its popularity is that it suits so many different 
sorts of minds. There is no doubt that when 
catering for our mental food, you have remem¬ 
bered the old saying that “ variety is charm¬ 
ing.” More, it is also wholesome. With 
eveiy good wish for a yet wider circulation of 
our dear paper, and the welfare of our Editor, 
Believe me, truly yours, A. M. 


Postscript, 

I hailed thy birth, dear “ G. O. P.,” 
With truest joy and pleasure; 

I said the gods have given me 
At last “ a perfect treasure.” 

I watched thee grow with loving eyes 
Into a world-wide favour; 

Small wonder was it girls should prize 
Thy teachings of sweet savour. 

The years have gone, and thou hast gained 
In wisdom, strength, and beauty; 

And, best of all, the power retained 
To make us do our duty. 

Also one from the country : 

Dear Editor, —I must write to thank 5^011 
for presenting to us (to me) “ Portrait Galleiy 
of Contributors” to our dear Girl’s Own 
Paper. It is so nice to see their faces, to 
really know what those that give us pleasure, 
profit, etc., are like. Very nice to see our 
dear Editor’s face. We now know the one who 
for so many years has laboured much for us— 
your “girls.” No words will come to me to 
express all the gratitude I feel to you and all 
your helpers. God bless you, and all the 
others, and richly reward you, even here. You 
cannot see the great pleasure with which The 
G rRL’s Own Paper is read as each month 
comes; and re-reading it and all those that 
have gone before is just as great; but let this 
letter just let you know how one heart is often 
cheered and encouraged to go on through its 
perusal. I did not mean when I began this 
letter to write about myself, only to try and 
express my loving thanks. Forgive all I 
have written, and let me sign myself 

One of your grateful girls, Ellie. 

Scores of girls in their teens, some of 
them only recent subscribers, write en¬ 
thusiastically and in good taste ; but 
as there is perforce much similarity in 
them, it is not desirable to print them. 

However, the two following are 
original: 

Dear AND PIonoured Sir, —I can hardly 
call myself one of the girl readers of The 
Girl’s Own Paper, seeing that I am on 
the shady side of seventy years old, and a wife of 
many years standing; but still I consider that 
I may take to myself the pleasant things you 
say in your article in the lOOOth Number. You 
will think so too when I tell you that I have 
read almost every word in the nineteen 
volumes, and possess the said volumes all bound. 
I quite agree with the critics in what they 
say of the value of the publication, and also 
with them hope that you and your staff may 


long continue to instruct, amuse, and advise 
the “ many millions ” of the girls of the world. 
You see that if I were to subscribe myself “ A 
Constant Reader,” I should not be telling an 
untruth ; but I will only say 

Yours gratefully, R. C. R. 

Dear Mr. Editor,— Having been a con¬ 
stant reader of your Girl’s Own Paper for 
many years, I have long been very desirous of 
thanking you and those who contribute to it 
for many jffeasant and enjoyable hours I have 
spent in reading its pages; it contains some¬ 
thing to suit all. 

I sometimes think I ought to discontinue 
magazines and books of the sort, but when I 
look on my dear old friend. The Girl’s 
Own Paper, I am constrained to say, How 
can I give thee up } So it comes on as usual, 
and is looked forward to and read as eagerly 
as ever. 

May it go on and prosper in future as it has 
in the past. 

Thank you also much for the nice Portrait 
Gallery; it gives me much pleasure to look at 
it and make comments on faces mentally, 
some brimming over with loving kindness, and 
others so thoughtful, and all good. 

Dear Mr. Editor, please forgive me for 
intruding on your very valuable time. 

Believe me. 

Very faithfully and gratefully yours. 

One who at eighty-three has never tired of 
The Girl’s Own. 

Another old reader who has every num¬ 
ber mentions this with great pride, and 
adds, “I wonder how many could say 
the same.” Ihis is also the wonder of 
the Editor, but he tears that it would be 
impossible to find out. 

* * sft * 

From our many and valued contribu¬ 
tors, we have received hearty congratu¬ 
lations, but as their letters have a dis¬ 
tinctly personal tendency, we can only 
quote from them. 

A quite neza writer on our staff says : 

Until I received my monthly number of 
The Girl’s Own Paper this morning I did 
not realise what an important one it was. 
Allow me to add my congratulations to the 
many you have already doubtless received on 
the success attending your venture. I find 
The Girl’s Own Paper a household word 
wherever I go, and quite as much appreciated 
in Ireland and Scotland as in England. I 
think you have solved the problem how to 
instruct as well as amuse our daughters and 
young people most wonderfully, and feel proud 
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to be on your staff. I have been delayed in 
sending you the rest of my papers by fresh 
bereavement and continued illness. In a short 
time, however, I hope they will be in your 
hands. With repeated well wishes of a longer 
life and even more success to the magazine. 

A quite old writer on our staff says : 

My congratulations on the issue of No. 
looo of our dear Girl’s Own Paper in her 
pretty new dress. You must look back on 
the nearly twenty years of healthy, useful, 
and refining life that your and our paper has 
passed through with infinite pleasure and 
thankfulness, for it has been and it is a bless¬ 
ing both to the girls and their elders. It 
was with no little emotion that I looked at 
No. 1000, for to my connection with The 
Girl’s Own Paper I am indebted for one 
who has been from the beginning of our 
acquaintance the best and truest of friends 
to me that I am proud to call such. May 
God bless you, and give you in the future to 
see more and more abundant fruit for your 
labours. It seemed so wonderful for me to be 
able to say, “ I had one complete short paper 
and two chapters of another in the second 
number of The Girl’s Own Paper, and the 
loooth Number has in it a paper of mine also.” 
Didn’t I feel proud when I saw a paper of 
mine i i the number ? I have grown, I will 
not say gray, but very white in the service of 
The Girl’s Own Paper, and it will cost me 
a terrible pang when I am no longer able to 
write anything worthy of a place in the dear, 
familiar pages. I am trying to get new 
subscribers to our paper. I got two at the 
beginning of the volume. If only each reader 
could get one more ! The paper ought to be 
a greater favourite than ever, for it is prettier, 
and has never been in every way so good as it 
is now. 

One who has written but very seldom 
writes *. 

My Dear Old Friend, —Amid the 
many cries of congratulation from important 
people and numerous friends, let my small 
voice be heard. It seems to me a great 
triumph, in spite of opposition, to have sailed 
calmly on and made your thousandth port 
unattended by serious rivals. 

My own idea of celebrating such an event is 
a dinner given by “ the staff” to the Editor, 
and I for one would make a struggle to form 
one of such an interesting and pleasing 
company. 

What hapj:)y memories for me are included 
in that sj^an of lOOO Numbers, quoi'tnn pars 
parva fid. 

Another very occasional contributor 
says : 

This wonderful number of the Girl’s Own 
Paper will quite overwhelm you with con¬ 
gratulations, I am sure, for it is a record one ! 
For myself, I am humbly delighted with it, 
and I never hope to have a greater honour than 
to be associated vnth so many infinitely more 
worthy names than my own. 

This number will be treasured in the annals 
of the family, especially, too, as I see dear 
friends’ faces as well therein, and I am next 
but one to my father’s life-long friend. 

You must have taken such an amount of 
pains to collect all the photographs, and our 
thanks are immensely due to you for all your 
kind trouble and taste in doing so. While 
most heartily echoing the first four lines of 
the last stanza of our valued mutual friend. 
Miss Helen Burnside, 

Believe me, yours sincerely,-. 

An old favourite story writer—we won¬ 
der if our readers can guess the writer 
by the style !—sends the following : 

JMany thanks for the lovely number! I 
wish I could live in the Vicar of Wakefield’s 


room on the first page. How nice if we could 
all dine there on a summer evening! 

Is it lOOO weeks ago since you started the 
Girl’s Own Paper ? Old days come back— 
I go into Cassell’s and see you for the first 
time. And then I think of the old kindness 
and faithful friendship, and feel inclined to 
cry a little! You have done a wonderful 
W'orlv for girls ; you have directed their feet to 
that narrow path in w'hich alone they can find 
peace. It is a path that runs beside the 
Living Waters. Because it is so narrow the 
w'omen of to-day are demanding a wider 
range, and so go a-wandering. Yesterday I 

received a copy of the-from the editor, 

w^ho asks for a portrait and sketch. In it 
there is rather a strong paper on the Religion 
of Women, or, rather, their irreligion. In my 
sketch, I ventured to touch on tlie true free¬ 
dom that can only be obtained through 
restraint, and on the discipline of the interior 
life. 

I think we can see veiy clearly that Almighty 
God has blessed you in your work, and I feel 
sure that you will be helped and strengthened 
to the end. This is my prayer for you. 

One of our musical contributors sends 
a spirited setting (we have great plea¬ 
sure in printing it in this Number) of 
Miss Burnside’s “Success and Long 
Life to the ‘ G. O. P.,’ ” published in the 
lOOOth Number, wfith the following kind 
words : 

Best of Friends,— I enclose a little 
memento of the lOOOth Number, over which 
and its editor w’e pray for the best of luck. 

The enclosed “phrases” may seem rather 
trite, but equally trite is fast friendship, ripened 
afi'ection and a grateful heart, of all of wdiich 
accept this token from 

Your Old Contributor. 

A brother Editor, who has for many 
3^ears afforded us friendly counsel and 
encouragement, but who is now, alas! 
no longer near at hand, sends the 
following: 

I congi-atulate 5^ou on your thousand w^eks, 
and on the promise which the energy and 
attractiveness of your thousandth issue give 
you of a thousand more. It is no small 
achievement to have held together so sym¬ 
pathetic a team of wTiters, and to have carried 
forward such a w'ork so long wdth general 
approval. 

I miss my chats with you and -. By 

way of consolation, the last fortnight I have 
been clearing out arrears of MSS. and old 
letters. How they gather in the dust! They 
make me realise how much is past, and also 
how much wider and more various is an editor’s 
work than the part he gives to the public. 
This you know well, but for you is the future ! 
May it be riper, richer, happier in all its years. 

From the Editor of an important and 
long-established magazine, under whom 
we were trained, comes the following 
genial letter: 

A thousand thanks for your lOOOth Number, 
which is as bright and genial and clever as its 
Editor, and that’s sayng a great deal for it. 
Your greeting does my heart good, but it 
brings me no sting of reproach. I often 
think of you, my dear old friend, and of the 
pleasant times we had together in the dear 
old days. Such is the force of habit that I 
still think of you as a youngster, and I thank 
your portrait for confirming that impression. 
Good luck to 3*ou, and to your thousand-week- 
old baby, and when she scores her second 
thousand, “ may I be there to see ” and to 
rejoice with 5'ou. 

Your affectionate old chum,-. 
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Last, but not least, we must mention, 
with sincere gratitute, a letter of con¬ 
gratulation from our painstaking printers. 
Also great indebtedness is due to the 
Officers of the Society for their expres¬ 
sions of congratulation, as also to the 
Committee of the Society who are the 
owners of the magazine. 

Now thank we all our God, 

With heart, and hands, and voices. 

Who wondrous things hath done. 

In Whom His world rejoices; 

Who from our mother’s arms 
Hath bless’d us on our way 
With countless gifts of love. 

And still is ours to-day. 

O may this bounteous God 
Through all our life be near us. 

With ever joyful hearts 
And blessed peace to cheer us; 

And keep us in His grace, 

And guide us when perplex’d. 

And free us from all ills 
In this world and the next. 


WPIAT THE PRE.S.S SAYS : 

“ The Girl’s Own Paper— the most suc¬ 
cessful paper ever published for girls, alike 
from the pecuniary point of view, and from 
the point of view of supplying girls with litera¬ 
ture equally wholesome and welcome—has 
just reached its thousandth number. Long 
may it live.”— The Queen. 

“ With the thousandth number of The 
Girl’s Own Paper, dated Februaiy 25th, is 
given a detached “Portrait Galleiy,” contain¬ 
ing the likeness of 105 contributors to that 
excellent periodical, among wliom are the 
Queen of Roumania, Princess Beatrice, and 
(as it is fairly claimed) ‘ many queens and 
princesses of prose, poesy, and music ’—not to 
speak of princes.”— The Guardian. 

“Without any trace of mawkish piety, it 
has always set before its readers the ideal of 
first things first, and has never descended to 
the depths of sensationalism to secure a wider 
circulation. ’ ’— JMethodist Times. 

“I congratulate The Girl’.s Own Paper, 
which celebrates its thousandth birthday. It 
still leads.”— Sketch. 

“ The idea of its publication was a very 
happy one, and it has been tlioroughly well 
carried out with sense,with catholicity, and with 
quickness of perception.”— British Weekly. 

“ The Editor says—‘ Success shone upon us 
from the very first.’ That that success may 
never wane will be the hope of many thousands 
of present readers and of past readers who are 
no longer girls—women who realise that their 
lives were not only made brighter and happier 
by the Magazine, but better, fuller, and more 
useful. ’ ’ — Brighton Herald. 

“ Let us congratulate the Editor and the 
Publishers of The Girl’.s Own Paper 
upon the success which is indicated by the 
G. O. P. (as its readers affectionately call it) 
attaining its thousandth number. As the in¬ 
terests of girls have widened—and between 
the years 1880 and 1899 they have widened 
greatly—the scope of The Girl’.s Own 
Paper has correspondingly enlarged, and 
there would appear to be no subject which 
young women can present to the consideration 
of the Editor of this favourite organ upon v hich 
they will not receive the most sympathetic and 
judicious advice.”— The Queen. 
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THE GIRHS OWN RARER. 


SHE I LA. 

A STORY FOR GIRLS. 

]^Y EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, Author of " Greyfriars,” “Half-a-dozen Sisters,” etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 


EFFIE. 



HE two girls 
remained 
quite still for 
a few minutes, 
looking curiously at 
one another. Mrs. 
Cossart, who had brought Sheila up to 
her daughter’s bright, pretty sitting- 
room, had been obliged to leave them 
after speaking a few phrases of intro¬ 
duction, as there were visitors awaiting 
her in the drawing-room. 

Sheila saw, half reclined upon a 
couch beside the fire, a girl with a 
pinched face, dark hair and brown e3^es, 
which looked out rather sharply through 
a pair of “ nippers.” The girl was thin, 
but she did not look exactly ill. There 
was something a little defiant in her 
air as she raised herself and spoke to 
her visitor. 

“So you are Sheila? Come here 
and sit down, and let us talk. I have 
heard a lot about you, and I suppose 
you’ve heard plenty about me. I w’onder 
what kind of things the Tom Cossarts say 
about me in private. I always think 
they call me a humbug.” 

“ No, they don’t,” answered Sheila 
quickly, as she came forward, “ I think 
they are kind people. They were all 
very kind to me.” 

“ I suppose you would have liked to 
stay there altogether. You don’t think 
it will be so amusing, shut up here with 
me.” 


“ I can’t tell till I try,” answered 
Sheila smiling, rather puzzled by Effie’s 
sharp speeches. “ I liked being in River 
Street pretty well. But—well—it didn’t 
seem much like home. This house is 
much nicer. I think if you like having 
me, I shall like being here. I hope you 
will like me, Effie.” 

Sheila spoke simply and impulsively, 
and Effie smiled, and her face looked 
pleasanter than it had done as yet. 

“ Oh, I daresay we shall get on. I’m 


not so cross as I expect you’ve been 
told. Once I was just cram full of fun, 
but being ill takes the life out of you. 
Sometimes I hate everything and 
everybody, but then I get better, and 
things seem different. Have you ever 
been ill ? Do you know what it’s like ? ” 

“Not much,” answered Sheila, “ I’m 
very strong. Oscar has been ill oftener 
than I. Tell me about yourself, Effie ? 
1 want to know’ everything. Your 
mother wants me to be a sort of sister 
to you. Sisters ought to know every¬ 
thing about each other.” 

Effie, nothing loath, began a long 
history of herself. In a few days’ time 
Sheila had discovered that the way to 
keep her most satisfied and entertained 
was to let her talk about herself. Poor 
child, it was scarcely her own fault. 
Her mother never tired of asking her 
about her every symptom, and listening 
to her accounts of how every hour had 
been passed. She talked almost cease¬ 
lessly of Effie to ever3ffiody who would 
listen. She had almost lost her identity 
in that of her last surviving child. It 
seemed to Sheila that poor Effie had had 
enough doctors and enough experiments 
in treatment tried upon her to kill any¬ 
body, and when she ventured to say as 
much to Effie herself, the girl at once 
and cordially agreed. 

“ I hate the very sight of them. I 
feel as though I’d never have another 
near me. 1 mean not to care now 
whether I get better or not. The harder 
I try, the worse I am. I’m just not 
going to care about anything again ! ” 

That was decidedly one of Effie’s 
moods—a sort of defiance of everything 
and everybody. At other times she 
would be gentler, sometimes she was 
depressed. Then she would have a 
spell of high spirits, in which she often 
overdid herself, and brought on one 
of her attacks of breathlessness and 
oppression. 

Sheila looked on and listened and 
wondered. Sometimes she was quite 
fond of Effie, sorry for her, and eager 
to do anything she could. At others, 
again, she felt a decided longing to 
shake her, and grew fairly out of 
patience at the way she had of bringing 
every subject started round to herself 
again. Others had noticed this defect 
in Effie. Her cousins had named it in 
Sheila’s hearing, but they had never 
spoken of it to the girl herself, and 
Sheila never meant to; but one day 
almost in spite of herself, the words 
sprang to her lips. 

“ Effie, do you ever think about any¬ 
thing or anybody but yourself? I do 
think you’d be so much better if you 
would. I don’t know if you know it 
or care; but you talk about yourself 
from morning to night. It does get 
so tiresome, and I’m sure it’s bad for 
you ! ” 

Effie stopped short in what she was 


about to say, and stared at Sheila hard. 
The girl coloured under the sharp gaze. 
Sheila was very placable by nature, and 
hated anybody to be angry with her ; 
but she had not learned "the lesson yet 
of thinking before she spoke. 

“ I beg your pardon if I vexed you,” 
she said ; “ but-” 

“That’ll do,” said Effie shortly; “I 
don’t want to hear any more ! You can 
go now ! You’d better take that ride 
you’ve been wanting to so long! I 
don’t want anybody with me who thinks 
it tiresome to talk to me ! ” 

Sheila escaped from the room, half 
inclined to laugh, and half to cry. 
Shamrock had arrived at Cossart Place 
two days ago, and she was eager to 
have a gallop upon her; but Effie had 
not been well, and she had not liked to 
leave her. She fled away now to her 
own room, and put on her habit. Her 
cheeks were glowing with the excitement 
of her little quarrel with Effie, and with 
the prospect of her ride upon her favourite. 
She thought most likely she would get 
a scolding from her aunt on Effie’s 
account; but, after all, was it not a 
good thing for somebody to warn Effie 
of her besetting weakness ? Sheila was 
sure she did not want to be selfish. She 
had many kind thoughts and plans for 
other people. Only she had got so into 
the way of being the first consideration 
with everybody about her. It was enough 
to spoil anybody. 

When she was dressed, Sheila slipped 
down the almost unused staircase of the 
old part of the house ; and made her 
way direct to the stable-yard. Sheila 
had obtained her wished-for quarters, 
and had two pleasant rooms of her own 
in the block of old building, which she 
liked so much better than the great 
modern addition, where the reception- 
rooms were, and where the family had 
their quarters. Her belongings, and a 
good many of Oscar’s, were stored here, 
and made her rooms home-like and 
bright. When Oscar came to see her, 
they felt almost in a separate house of 
their own. On the whole, Sheila was 
very pleased with her new life. She 
was kindly treated, and things were all 
smooth and easy. So long as she 
pleased Effie, that was all anybody 
expected of her; and so far Effie had 
seemed to like her companionship. But 
Sheila began to wonder how things 
would be if she got into Effie’s black 
books. She fancied that her Aunt 
Cossart could be pretty severe to any¬ 
body who offended or distressed her 
darling. 

However, what was done could not 
be undone, and Sheila’s nature was 
hopeful and elastic. She ran to the 
coachman, and begged him to have 
Shamrock saddled for her, and laughed 
and shook her head when he suggested 
that a groom should attend her. 

“ Oh, no, I always rode alone at home. 
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if my father or Oscar could not come 
with me,” she answered; “Shamrock 
is perfectly safe. I w'ant to explore the 
country. Some of the roads look quite 
pretty.” 

She was soon mounted on her favourite, 
who expressed pleasure at having her 
pretty mistress on her back once more. 
Sheila w'as equally delighted, and rode 
gaily along the lanes, the sunshine 
throwing dancing lights and shadow^s 
across her path. She followed one 
winding lane after another, feeling joy¬ 
fully the freedom of her independence, 
after being so many days shut up in the 
house, with only an occasional run into 
the garden ; and she could hardly regret 
the little tiff with Effie w^hich had brought 
it about. 

“I’ll ride dowm to the w^orks and see 
Oscar!” cried Sheila, as she paused 
upon the brow of a little hill, and saw 
the town and the chimneys lying like a 
map before her. “I should like to see 
him at his treadmill, poor boy; but he 
seems to like the work pretty well, tie 
is a good boy, and never complains. I 
should, I know, if I were in his shoes.” 

Sheila’s plan was put into speedy 
execution, and before long she had 
ridden into the enclosure surrounded by 
her uncle’s buildings, and had asked for 
her brother. 

Oscar came out to her wdth a smile on 
his face but surprise in his eyes. 

“Are you all alone, Sheila ? How did 
you get leave to come ? ” 

“ I didn’t ask. Why should I ? I just 
came. Effie was cross, and sent me 
away, and I got Shamrock saddled, and 
here I am.! ” 

“ Oh, but I think you should have 
asked Aunt Cossart first! They say 
she is very nervous about girls riding, 
and would never let them go alone. 
Besides, through the towm it isn’t perhaps 
quite usual. It’s not like being at home, 
Sheila.” 

“ Oh, w^ell, I hadn’t thought of going 
to the town wdien I started, Oscar, so 
you needn’t look so solemn ! Nobody 
knows I’m out; so Aunt Cossart can’t 
be getting anxious. I want to see what 
you are doing, so that I may picture 
you better.” 

North came up at this moment, and 
had a kindly welcome for his young 
cousin. He rather laughed at her 
independence, but w^as ready enough 
to have her horse taken care of whilst 
she went to see Oscar’s “treadmill,” 
and saw various interesting things at 
the works. Eler pretty appealing little 
ways amused him, and he was quite 
ready to make something of a pet of 
her, as were most other people. She 
forgot all her troubles, laughed, chatted, 
and talked to the work-people, the 
clerks, and everybody she met, until 
finally a great bell booming out overhead 
proclaimed the hour of one ; and Sheila 
realised that she should be late for 
luncheon. 

Oscar put her up, and she started 
forth at a rapid pace, and covered the 
two miles between the works and Cossart 
Place in very good time ; nevertheless 
she saw a visible commotion at the door 
as she cantered up the drive, and was 
aware that both her aunt and uncle were 
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on the look-out, as well as several 
servants. 

“ Did they expect me to return on a 
shutter ? ” questioned the girl of herself, 
with a feeling of mischievous glee. She 
was in good spirits from her little 
jaunt, and was amazed by the agitated 
whiteness of her aunt’s face, as she 
dismounted and ran up the steps into 
the hall. 

“I’m sorry to be late; but I over¬ 
looked the time. I was at the works, 
seeing Oscar and the people there. I 
hope you haven’t waited! Effie sent 
me off to have a ride, and it’s so 
delightful having Shamrock again ! I 
did so enjoy it! ” 

Mrs. Cossart said not a word but 
turned again to the dining-room. The 
servants were about, and she had no 
intention of saying what was in her 
mind before them. 

Mr. Cossart shook his head and said 
reprovingly— 

“You have made us very seriously 
uneasy, Sheila. You ought not to have 
gone off like that without leave—and 
alone, too. We want you to be happy ; 
but you must not be a modern unladylike 
girl, galloping alone over the country, 
and into the town too. I hope nobody 
saw 3mu who would know you. What 
would they have thought of such pro¬ 
ceedings ? ” 

“I don’t know—probably nothing. I 
used to ride about everywhere at home,” 
answered Sheila, feeling rather aggrieved 
at the way her very small escapade was 
being treated. She took her seat at 
table ; Effie’s was vacant. 

Mr. Cossart asked if she were not 
coming down. “Was she not so well 
to-day ? ” 

“Effie has been upset!” said Mrs. 
Cossart coldly. “ She is not well enough 
to come down ! ” And she gave a look 
at Sheila which sent the blood into her 
cheeks. She knew very well that she 
was in disgrace; but her spirit rose 
against what seemed to her to be 
injustice ; and she talked on gaily all 
through the meal, not apparently heeding 
the silence of her elders. 

When she rose from table her aunt 
summoned her to the little boudoir 
sacred to her own use; and once 
within the door, the storm broke over 
her head. 

Mrs. Cossart did not profess to know 
what had passed between the girls ; but 
she knew that Sheila had said unkind 
things to Effie, and had reduced her to 
tears and made her very unhappy and 
agitated. That sort of thing could not 
and must not be. Effie was in no state 
to be upset. Probabl}?’ she would have 
a return of the asthma and a succession 
of bad nights. Sheila must remember 
that ill-health was a terrible trial, and 
she must be kindly and gentle and 
unselfish. In vain Sheila strove to 
explain how very little it was she had 
said, and that she had apologised 
afterwards. Mrs. Cossart was rather 
like her daughter in one way ; she liked 
to keep the ball of conversation in her 
own hands. She wanted to talk, not to 
listen. In the end Sheila grew angry. 
She was not used to being found fault 
with. She felt she was being unjustly 


treated, about Effie, about her ride, about 
her lateness for lunch. She had done 
nothing wrong. No harm had happened. 
It was horrid of her aunt to make such 
a to-do. The penitence she had felt at 
the outset was quickly gone, and when 
she finally flew up to her own room, it 
was to shed a tempest of angry tears 
and resolve that she would never, never 
care one bit for Effie, and that her aunt 
was a hard, unjust woman, whom she 
could never care to please. 

“ I shall never be happy here, and I’ll 
tell Uncle Tom so. I’ll tell Cyril how 
they treat me. I’ll get away and live 
somewhere with Oscar. I’ve never been 
scolded so before, and I won’t stand it. 
If I’d done wrong, I should be sorry, 
but to tell Effie she talked about herself 
too much, and to take a ride on Sham¬ 
rock !—no, I won’t be sorry about that! 
I won’t, I won’t! ” 

She changed her dress, and began to 
wonder what she should do next. It 
was dull all alone up here, though the 
room was bright and pretty enough. 
She stood looking out of the window, 
and presently she saw Cyril’s figure 
approaching the house by the short cut 
through the garden. Ele had promised 
to come and see her soon, and surely 
this was his expected visit. Sheila 
dashed the last teardrops away from 
her e3^es, caught up a bunch of violets 
and fastened them at her throat, and 
looked carefully to see if she “ looked 
as though she had been crying.” 

She spent a few minutes removing 
all traces of tears from her face, and by 
that time all anger had subsided, and 
she was ready to smile and be herself 
again, though a little load lay upon the 
background of her spirits. But no 
message came to her from Cyril, and 
she went restlessl3'’ out into the passage, 
and along to the corridor of the modern 
wing. Then she stood still and listened. 

Effie’s door was close at hand, and it 
stood just ajar, though the heavy curtain 
veiled the room. Sheila heard a sound 
of voices, and went a step nearer. Yes, 
that was certainly Cyril’s voice, talking to 
Effie. She bit her lip and stood hesitat¬ 
ing. Should she go in, or should she 
not ? Had it not been for her aunt’s 
severe strictures she would never have 
thought of staying away. She was lonely 
by herself. And she wanted so much 
to see Cyril. Yes, she would go in. 
They could but send her away if they 
did not want her. 

The next moment she was within the 
room, standing a moment hesitating 
on the threshold. Cyril was sitting 
beside Effie’s couch, talking kindly to 
her as it seemed. Effie’s face looked 
as though a storm had passed over it, 
but she was smiling at Cyril, and when 
both turned at the slight sound of Sheila’s 
entrance she exclaimed quickly— 

“ Oh, come in. Cyril came to ask 
whether you got forgiven for being late. 
Did you get a scolding ? Mother was 
in a great state about your riding alone, 
but I see you’ve got in all safe.” 

“Of course I have,” answered Sheila 
laughing, with a shy little look at Effie, 
as much as to ask if she had forgiven 
the plain speaking of the morning. 

{To he continued.) 
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Thosk who are intere.stcd in the protection of 
birds, and object to their bein<^^ killed to serve 
as mere ornaments for hats and bonnets, will 
be glad to read from the A'eiiV Vori’ Times an 
account of the recent inventions and changes 
brought about by the great demand for 
feathers for the decoration of masculine head- 
gear during the late war. 

The trade in feathers amounts to many 
millions of pounds annually, and the supply 
of the birds furnishing them is decreasing 
so rapidly, that it was essential that substitutes 
should be found ; and the American inventor 
has proved himself equal to the occasion. The 
supply of ostrich feathers from California is so 
ample that it has brought the price of 
feathers down to a reasonable figure, but still 
not lov. enough for the low prices that are 
asked for them. So there are jdenty of good 
ostrich feathers manufactured of celluloid, of 
which the quills are made, while the barbs are 
of silk waste. These are so skilfully dyed and 
curled that only an expert could distinguish 
them. Other expensive feathers and plumes 
are made out of silk and cotton waste; and 
enormous quantities of poultry feathers are 
utilised, and are so exquisitely dyed and 
painted that these imitation plumes are more 
in demand than the real ones of the wild birds. 


By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 

A remarkable machine has been invented, and 
is in use for plucking the feathers from the 
dead poultry, which strips them of their 
feathers in just half a minute. Then the 
plucked feathers are passed rapidly along to 
another small room, where a current of air 
sorts the very fine from the heavy ones ; and 
the very lightest and softest are used for 
pillows ; but all the others find some use in 
the millinery trade. This state of things has 
made poultry quite wonderfully profitable. 

The first things I must mention are the 
white muslin, and white and cream washing 
silk blouses, which seem to be quite as 
fashionable this year as they were at any time 
during the last two years. They are made 
this year chiefly with a very small bishop’s 
sleeve and a tiny cufl'. Tucks with lace 
insertion between them seem to be the style, 
when some form of yoke is not chosen. This 
last way of making both dress bodices and 
blouses is very evident in all the new models. 
The shape is narrow and long, extending over 
the shoulders, and tucks are the most popular 
decoration. Lace insertion is also seen on 
cambric and cotton shirts, and I notice that 
vertical stripes are much used for all the 
cambric ones. The muslin blouses have a 
fitted under-bodice of muslin, or batiste in 


colour, to wear underneath; and the skirt 
should be of cashmere, to match this in colour. 
The neck and waist-band may be of moire, or 
of satin, either to match the skirt, or in white. 
The lattei\ however, is said to make the waist 
look large. In a sense, blouses are not as 
fashionable as they were, for they are no longer 
seen in the evening as they were. A pretty 
evening gown, with the’bodice and skirt alike, 
is more distinctly in the last mode. 

In the way of dresses, everything just now 
seems to be of cloth, and very fine ones are 
made up for evening dress. Many rows of 
stitching seem to be the method of trimming 
most followed; and strappings of the same 
cloth for day dresses. Cashmeres and figured 
mohairs, gauzes, and plenty of new grenadines 
are in prominent view; the latter are beautiful 
in their designs, floral patterns as well as 
stri])es being seen. Coloured silks will be 
more worn than black ones, as under-dresses 
for them ; and I hear that deep flounces will 
be the new way of making up. 

It has always been a funny thing to me to 
see the way in which men will bravely attack 
the corset, and issue orders against it. These 
attacks are made periodically, at intervals of 
about eight or ten years; and all kinds of 
accusations are hurled against the offending 
corsets during the assault. But, like 
Tennyson’s ever-quoted “Brook,” they go on 
for ever. Here and there one may find some 
woman who has dismissed them, but, as a 
general rule, women are not much afl'ected by 
the clamour. Lately two fresh attacks have 
been made, one by the Russian Minister of 
Public Instruction, who, after paying many 
visits to schools and gymnasia for girls, has 
decided that the corset is not conducive to the 
health of its wearers. So he has issued an 
order to the pupils of the higher schools and 
gymnasia, as well as to the students at the 
Conservatories of music and art, prohibiting 
the wearing of them, and ^vith the order 
goes a long paper, in which are the reasons for 
the prohibition. At the same time, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, a brave assembly- 
man in Wisconsin, has introduced a resolution 
into the State Legislature: “Resolved that 
three members be appointed to form a commit¬ 
tee to draft a bill to protect the health of the 
misses, old maids, and married women of the 
State of Wisconsin, by making a law to prohibit 
tight lacing.” Now, who is to find out the tight 
lacers } One pities the police if they are to 
perform these duties! And while I am 
mentioning this, I must not forget to chronicle 
that the new spring makes of consets are 
distinguished by straight fronts, the chief 
shaping being done at the sides and hips. 

The reign of the toque seems to be more 
secure this spring than ever. Indeed, the 
bonnet, pure et sir/pie, with strings, is 
nowhere, except for very elderly people. 
Plateaux of straw and crinoline are much used 
to pinch into any becoming style; and all 
kinds of fanc}’ straws in eveiy hue are ]:)repared 
for toques. Many floral toques are seen, and 
only one kind of flower is used to make them. 
It has been quite remarkable this year how 
early the most summery-looking hats have been 
worn. Rose-covered ones were seen as early 
as the beginning of March, and plenty of 
white ones in the Park. All the new toques 
are full and high in the front, with some 
scraggy-looking tips stra}'ing upwards; and 
to many people they are not becoming, the 
essence of a toque being, I think, the snugness 
and closeness of its fitting to the head. 

In the way of colours for cloth costumes, I 
see all shades of grey, stone and drab. 



TWO .SPRING GOWNS. 
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petunia, and blue of several shades, but I 
should say that greys are the most popular. 
Mauve toques and hats are really becoming a 
kind of uniform ; they are so much worn ; and 
every second woman wears violets. 

It is said that all woollens will speedily be¬ 
come more expensive as wool itself has gone 
up ; the reason of which lies in the prolonged 
drought of last year. Cotton is also said to be 
in the same case, and from the same reason. 
Let us hope that this will not last long enough 
to incommode us. 

The two sitting figures in our illustration 
show the prevalent styles of the present 
spring. The one on the left wears a gown of 
electric blue, and a short jacket with rounded 
fronts. This and the narrow flounces on the 
skirt are braided with black braid. The revers 
on the jacket are of cream-coloured satin, 
covered with cream lace. On the right hand, 
the other sitting figure wears a piirj^le cloth 
dress, which is scalloped with white ; the front 
is of white cloth, with white lace at the neck. 


The hat on the left is one of the newest ones, 
with a square-topped crown, and the brims 
slightly turned up on both sides. 

“In Shepherd’s Plaid” show's us one of 
the prettiest of this season’s models, and so 
youthful-looking that it will be becoming and 
suitable for quite a young girl. It is made of 
silk ; the yoke of the bodice is of deep rose- 
coloured silk, with ecru lace edging. At the 
top of the sleeves are bands to match, and the 
ros}' hue is repeated at the waist and at the 
top of the flounces on the skirt, wiiich are also 
trimmed with two row's of black velvet. Black 
velvet rosette bow's are on the bodice. A 
small wiiite hat is worn with 
wiiite tulle trimmings and 
wiiite tips, and velvet bow's 
under the brim. It will be 
seen that all the dresses w'orn 
are slightly trained, and that 
fiishion has banished the com¬ 
fortable short skirt wiiich we 
have enjoyed for the past year. 


IN .shepherd’s plaid. 


hrom what I notice, how’ever, some w'omen 
are not disposed to leave it off so easily, and I 
daresay w'e shall see it made for really useful 

gOW'llS. 

The new' black velvet jacket is show'ii in our 
next illustration; made in black velvet, very 
short—as all the new' jackets are—and 
beautifully cut and fitted. These little jackets 
have been so much the fashion in Paris that 
W'e are sure to see many of them here, and 
very useful they promise to be. The revers 
are of wiiite satin, and a ruffle of chiflbn is 
W'orii round the iiecic. The toque is of white 
draw'll tulle, with roses and wiiite ostrich tips. 
The seconcl figure wears a grey cloth gow'ii, 
with a very short jacket, much pointed in the 
front, wiiich is crossed over, and fastens at the 
side. The bodice is rounded out in front, the 
opening being filled in w'ith lace and chiflbn. 
The skirt and jacket are machine-stitched in 
many row's, and have bows of ribbon velvet. 
The hat is also a new' shape, and is like the 
one in the first sketch, but is rather more 
sloping in the crow'ii. The shapes of the 
sleeves at the wrist are fully shown. They 
are long and generally rounded, so as to fall 
over the hands. These tulle and chiflbn 
riiflles are going, I think, to take the place of 
the feather ones wdiich w'e have W'orn for some 
time. They are so pretty that the jiity is 
that they are so perishable, especially in our 
grimy London. The tendency is so much 
tow'ards w'earing w'hite this year that our 
purses will be quite depleted, if w'e are to 
follow' the fashion, and keep ourselves daintily 
clean on all occasions. 


THE NEW BLACK VELVET JACKET. 
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IN THE TWILIGHT SIDE BY SIDE. 

By ruth lamb. 


PART VII. 

SABBATH AND REST. 

See, for that the Lord hath given you the 
Sabbath.—Ex. xvi. 29. 

At the close of our last open evening, I 
promised some of you, dear girl friends and 
correspondents, that I would take Sunday and 
Rest as the subject of one of our talks. I 
find that the minds of many amongst you 
are much exercised as to “ the riglit way of 
keeping Sunday.” 

“ I shall be very glad if you will some time 
say a little about Sundays, and perhaps give us 
some little rule to help us to keep them holy,” 
wrote one. “ People have such different ideas 
about what is right and wrong to do on 
Sunday.” 

I do not wish to take that word “ people ” 
in too wide a sense. 

Our twilight gathering is a large one, and 
now includes members of widely differing ages 
and positions in life. I hope we all rejoice in 
knowing that so many older friends have been 
drawn within our circle, and are in full 
sympathy with us. 

' Still, I love best of all to picture myself as 
“ the old mother sitting surrounded by a 
countless family of girls, my adopted children 
of the twilight hours,” and between whom and 
myself links have been formed which will last 
through the life of this world and beyond it. 

During our talk I should like to use the old 
sweet Bible word Sabbath, which can alone 
suggest its real subject. I want us all to feel 
its importance to ourselves as belonging to 
those who profess and call themselves 
Christians. We have not to consider how 
those spend the day of rest who are living 
without God in the world, and to whom the 
.Sabbath and its ordinances are less than 
nothing ; but how we can best use and enjoy 
the prinleges it brings, and help others to do 
likewi.se. 

What is the Sabbath ? 

If you were really within hearing, I could 
imagine most of yon would reply, “ Why do 
you ask such a question } Everybody knows 
the difibrence between it and other days.” 
And you would probably describe all its dis¬ 
tinctive features. The open churches, the 
closed places of business, worshippers hurrying 
in one direction, holiday-makers in another. 
Or perhaps some would tell of joy experienced 
in meeting with fellow Christians in the House 
of God, or of hnppy family gatherings under 
the home roof, impossible on other days, but 
delightful on that precious day of rest. 

After hearing all, and sympathising with 
your joys, I should ask you to turn your 
thoughts from the present, and go back with 
me to the iirst chapter of the world’s history 
for the answer to my question, “What is the 
Sabbath ? What was its beginning ? ” 

It is God’s first gift to mankind, bestowed 
when His work of Creation was completed by 
the instalment of the first human pair in the 
garden “ eastward in Eden,” which He had 
planted as a fitting abode for them. 

The Divine Creator of the universe conse¬ 
crated the Sabbath by His example, and gave 
it to be a continuous blessing throughout 
endless ages. 

It is beautiful to note the wisdom of God 
in dealing with the first human pair, and the 
lesson He taught them is for us to-day. 
Paradise or Eden was not to be the abode of 
idleness. By daily work was to he earned, 
and only by means of work could rest be 
enjoyed, and its preciousness realised in any 
great degree. 


I may note, in passing, that the idle, self- 
indulgent time-killers are the persons who 
complain most of weariness. They are tired 
with doing nothing, yet not having earned the 
right to rest, they cannot enjoy it. 

People often allude to the Sabbath as if it 
were a merely Jewish institution. Forget¬ 
ting the earliest Bible record, they dwell on 
the time of Israel’s wandeiings in the desert, 
on the double supply of manna bestowed on 
the sixth day to meet the wants of the seventh 
also ; the disobedience of some, and the words 
which followed, addressed by the Lord to 
Moses: 

“ See, for that the Lord hath given you the 
Sabbath, therefore lie giveth you on the sixth 
day the bread of two days.” The Fourth 
Commandment, given from Mount Sinai, and 
engraved on stone, was the renewal and con¬ 
firmation of that first inestimable gift of a day 
of rest. 

Now, dear ones, I want you to think how a 
gift can alone fulfil the giver’s object in 
bestowing it. It must be willingly and 
gratefully accepted, valued, and used in 
accordance with the intentions of the giver. 

Even gifts are often received without being 
welcome, and for various reasons. We may 
fear to cause pain by refusing them, or we 
may be afraid of future loss if we do so. We 
may dislike the idea of being indebted to the 
person who offers the gift. The article itself 
may be one on which we set no value, and so 
on. Or, as often happens, gifts arc prized at 
first for their novelty, then unused, hidden 
away and forgotten, together with the giver. 

I have a very dear friend who is constantly 
receiving tokens of affectionate remembrance. 
He is one who never loses an opportunity of 
brightening a dark path or smoothing a rough 
one, of helping to relieve an overweighted 
back of some part of its burden, of saying a 
cheery or comforting word, or of doing a 
kindness at the right time and in the right 
way—always an unostentatious one. 

This is a great deal to say of any man, but 
how delightful to be able to say it with 
absolute truth ! Many of the little souvenirs 
that reach my friend are of small intrinsic 
value and seem almost out of place amongst 
the beautiful ornaments and works of art in 
his home. But whenever the donor of the 
humblest gift is a guest in that house, the 
little token of affection or gratitude is sure to 
be in evidence, and the sight of it adds to the 
pleasure of host and visitor. The former can 
only show a small number of these carefully- 
kept presents at one time, but they come 
out in turns, and prove that none have been 
thrown aside or forgotten. 

Probably what I have said of my friend has 
put a new thought into the minds of many of 
you, and I hope it has suggested a way of 
giving pleasure to the humblest friend, which 
may not have struck you before. Above all, I 
trust it will lead each of you to ask, “ Have I 
thankfully accepted, valued, and used in the 
right way God’s first precious gift of one day 
in seven for the rest and refreshment of mind 
and body, and the good of my soul } ” 

No mere rule will ever make any of us use 
this gift worthily. We must rejoice in it as a 
part of our divine inheritance. Surely, when 
we think that God has given us life and breath 
and all things, that from Him eveiy good and 
perfect gift has come, a new glow of glad 
thankfulness should fill our hearts, as we 
remember that He did not omit to fix the 
periodical day of rest. 

Well for us, dear ones, that we were not 
left to depend on any ordinance of man for 
the right to this blessing. Think what the 


world would be without it! The Sabbath is 
often abused, ignored, neglected, almost 
always undervalued. But would the most 
careless, or even the most irreligious, like it to 
be wholly abolished } 

I daresay some, probably most, of you have 
read that amongst the horrors of the French 
Revolution the Sabbath Avas abolished together 
with all the services of religion. 

I do not wish to enter into detail or to 
picture the horrible scenes which followed, 
but as there is a tendency amongst a large 
class of persons to undervalue the Sabbath in 
its hallowed character, it is well for us to 
glance at the state of France during its 
abolition. Listen to a few words only. “The 
services of religion were now universally aban¬ 
doned. The pulpits were deserted through 
all the revolutionised districts; baptisms 
ceased; the burial service was no longer 
heard ; the sick received no Communion ; the 
dying no consolation. A heavier anathema 
than that of papal power pressed upon the 
peopled realm of France—the anathema of 
Pleaven, inflicted by the madness of her own 
inhabitants. The village bells were silent ; 
Sunday was obliterated; infancy entered the 
world without a blessing; age left it without 
a hope. On eveiy tenth day a revolutionaiy 
leader ascended the pulpit and preached 
Atheism to the bewildered audience. On all 
the public cemeteries the inscription was placed, 

‘ Death is an eternal sleep.’ ” 

I should not like to shock your ears or to 
leave with one of our twilight gatherings such 
memories as would haunt you, were I to con¬ 
tinue my quotation ; so I have only given a 
faint glimpse of a country without a Sabbath 
and its gracious Giver. May the little help us 
to realise more fully the preciousness of His 
first gift to mankind. 

I wonder if you, my dear girl friends, have 
ever thought of a fact which establishes the 
Divine origin of the Sabbath. You know 
how we measure our years, calendar months 
and days, and how these periods are accounted 
for by the journeying of the earth roimrl the 
sun, and other movements and positions which 
regularly recur. But there is nothing to divide 
week from week, or to mark a definite period 
of seven days, save the Divine example and 
the Divine command, as recorded in the 
Bible. 

The story of God’s creative work during six 
days, and of His resting and sanctifying the 
seventh, the commandment, “ Six days shalt 
thou labour and do all thy work, but the 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy 
God,” are our only warrant for the division of 
time which we call a week. The lunar 
month divided by four will not give fully 
seven days. The calendar months are of 
unequal lengths, and even the year cannot be 
divided into so many exact weeks. 

This fact may be already known to most 01 
you, but you may have gone over the figures 
many a time without saying to yourselves, 
“ The movements of the earth and her atten¬ 
dant moon mark various periods, but never an 
exact term of seven da5"s. For this division 
we must refer to God’s word and His com¬ 
mand to give six days to work and the seventh 
to rest.” 

Are you saying to yourselves that I am 
dwelling too long on the institution itself, 
whereas you want to know how best to keep 
it in these days of varied opinions and many 
temptations ? Forgive me if I have stepped 
aside a little from the path you asked me to 
tread. I longed—I cannot tell you how 
earnestly—to impress upon your minds, first of 
all, a sense of God’s love in bestowing the clny 
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of rest and the infinite benevolence it manifests. 
We can neither value nor use such a gift as 
we ought to do, unless we feel that it was 
bestowed for our good and to make us both 
better and happier. Having once realised 
this, how can we help thanking God for it 
and feeling anxious to use it aright, so that 
we may derive from it all the benefit intended 
for us ? 

Most people, however irreligious and in- 
difi'erent to the sanctified part of the Sabbath, 
practically acknowledge it as the best day of 
the seven. If they do not, why should it be 
the day for clean raiment, for the best clothes 
to be worn, the best food to be provided, and 
all done that can be done, according to the 
lights of different individuals, to make it stand 
out as being unlike the other six days ? 

It ought to be the brightest and happiest 
day of the week, and I, for one, have no 
sympathy with those who Avould make it a 
day of gloom and weariness to the young. 
On the other hand, I have as little sympathy 
with those who would leave God out of it, and 
dedicate it wholly to what they call pleasure, 
but which often results in over-wearied bodies, 
unrefreshed souls and unfitness to begin the 
work of the six days that follow. 

To enjoy our Sabbath we must feel glad of 
and thankful for it, and we shall not be 
satisfied unless our immortal part is refreshed 
and strengthened, as well as our body, by the 
opportunities it gives. 

We shall need no special command, no 
hard and fast rule to direct us. Our grateful 
hearts will incline us to turn our steps towards 
the house of God once during the da)^, if it be 
possible for us to do so. And, if not, we can 
mark the day in the quiet of home by devoting 
an hour to special study of God’s word, prayer, 
thanksgiving and self-examination. 

There are many waking hours in our day. 
Let us ask ourselves whether, when prevented 
from joining in public worship, we habitually 
dedicate one in the way I have named. 

I once heard a girl say, “I do like to take 
a bit of Sunday to talk myself over.” 

It was her way of alluding to her weekly 
self-examination, and, whilst feeling conscious 
that I needed to “look within” much more 
frequently, I rejoiced to hear from young lips 
that the “ talking herself over” was habitual. 

Supposing that circumstances prevent one 
visit to the house of God, and there are only 
mother and daughter, mistress and maid, in 
the house, why should not these claim and 
enjoy the blessing promised in the words of 


Jesus, “ For where tw’o or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them ” ? 

I know by experience how very sweet and 
profitable such household services can be, 
even when there are literally only the two or 
three to share in them. And how very small 
is the fragment they take out of the day of 
rest, whilst sweetening and purifying the whole 
of it. 

If our Sunday observances are not influenced 
by thankfulness for God’s gift, anxiety to use 
it rightly, and love for the Giver, they are 
generally fitful and, to a great extent, depen¬ 
dent on our immediate surroundings. For 
instance, when we are at home we may be 
regular in our attendance at church. We 
should feel ashamed were the friends Avho 
worship under the same roof with us to see 
our seats vacant week after week from any 
cause except illness or absence from home. 
Are we equally regular in our attendance 
when amongst strangers, or in a new neigh¬ 
bourhood ? AVhen taking holiday, do we not 
sometimes regard it as part of the holiday to 
excuse ourselves from going to church and 
say, “ We Avant the fresh air and change of 
scene. We must make the most of our 
opportunities.” By so doing Ave shoAV plainly 
that there is no heart in our ordinary worship, 
no realisation of the value of the Sabbath, or 
the needs of our spiritual nature. 

I heard some young people talking tegether 
of a Continental tour they Avere about to take 
and the pleasure it Avould give them. They 
Avere unused to traA’el and Avere discussing the 
amount of luggage they must take: Avhat 
articles must go, Avhat coiild be done Avithout. 

An old friend listened to them Avith interest 
and amusement. He had travelled much and 
Avished that he could rencAV past pleasure by 
Avitnessing the enjoyment of these bright girls 
amid new scenes and experiences. His 
opinion was often asked as to Avhat might be 
called necessaries and Avhat luxuries. At length 
he said— 

“ I have noticed that so many people forget 
one thing Avhich they seem to value at home, 
but leave behind, though they could take it 
Avith them and have no extra cost for luggage.” 

“ What is that” was the eager question. 

“ Sunda^^” 

No other Avord was needed. The girls 
understood their old friend’s meaning. They 
had heard their travelled acquaintances speak 
of Sundays spent in other lands, and kncAv 
hoAv easily they had been induced to fall in 


with the ways of those amongst Avhom they 
found themselves. 

One of yourselves told me that Avhen abroad 
last summer the party of tourists found there 
was no English service in the tOAvn Avhere 
they were, so it Avas settled they should travel 
on Sunday to their next stopping-place. 
“I,” Avrote my girl friend, “ had kept the last 
month’s TAvilight Talk to read in the train at 
the time that, had I been in England, I should 
have been at church.” Then she related an 
incident that followed and brought Avith it a 
temptation to do something Avhich Avould 
have put self before others; but, she added, 
“ Avith the Avords I had been reading fresh in 
my mind, I had the strength to overcome my 
selfishness.” 

It Avas very delightful to knoAV that, even 
AA'hen so far from home, a dear member of our 
circle had been influenced for good by reading 
our last talk, and I am sure she Avill forgiA’e 
my quoting this little incident, because it Avill 
give pleasure to us all and be helpful also. 

You no doubt remember the Bible phrase, 
“ a Sabbath day’s journey,” Avhich surely 
suggests Sunday travelling, you Avill say. 

It is Avonderful how often Ave hear an 
expression Avithout finding out its meaning, so 
there may be some of you Avho do not knoAV 
that a Sabbath day’s journey meant seven and 
a half fuilongs, rather less than a mile. 

Noav, in these da3’^s it Avould be impossible 
to confine travelling to such narrow limits, 
but I do venture to protest against the need¬ 
less journeying on Sunday, Avhich helps to 
keep many people at Avork rrho soreJv need 
the day of rest that God ordained for them. 

When, many years ago, the dear partner of 
my happiest days and I Avere travelling 
together, Ave ahvays rested on the Sunday, if 
possible, in some place Avhere we could attend 
church; if not, Avhere Ave could spend the 
day peacefully, and claim the blessing promised 
to the “ two or three.” We reaped the benefit, 
Avhen Ave resumed our journey, in the sense of 
freshness and Augour, Avhich gaA’e keener enjoy¬ 
ment to CA’^ery neAv scene and experience. 

Apart from all religious sentiment, Ave Avere 
in these abundantly repaid for our observance 
of the Sabbath. 

I have more to say on this subject, but it 
must AA’^ait until our next meeting, Avhen Ave 
Avill take such glimpses of the Sabbaths of 
Jesus as the Bible gives us in the picture of 
His Manhood. W^e shall also haA^e more to 
say about “ Rest.” 

( 7 'c? he coiitimted.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON A UKIGHT. 

At last the “final word” before the 

silence came in form of a telegram_ 

“ Safe on board. This will be despatched 
hy pilot on his return. All well.” The ex¬ 
hilaration of feeling that the great scheme 
was really put a-working carried Lucy 
oyer the first consciousness that the 
silence had begun. Besides, ne.xt day 
there came another alleviation in a 
kindly letter from Mrs. Grant, the 


captain’s wife, who wrote that she 
thought Lucy might like to hear the 
very latest news of her husband—as she 
always did, of the captain. She narrated 
that she and her husband had thought 
Mr. Challoner looking AA’onderfully well, 
considering the great illness he had 
had, that he Avoiild have been in the 
very best of spirits, if only he had not 
been leaving his Avife and boy behind. 
She added that, for her own part, she 
was delighted that her husband should 
have the boon of Mr. Challoner’s 


company. The captain was always 
glad of a pleasant companion, but could 
seldom hope to secure the society of an 
old and valued friend such as Mr. 
Challoner Avas. She ended by saying 
that she would not fail to let Lucy have 
any item of news Avhich might reach her 
concerning the ship, and could trust 
Lucy Avould do the same tOAvards her, 
especially as Lucy Avould surely get 
long letters from Mr. Challoner at every 
opportunity; Avhereas “the captain” 
was often too busy to send anything but 
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the briefest line, and was but a poor 
correspondent at best. 

All this, of course, cheered Lucy 
greatly, as does always the sympathy of 
those whose interests are bound up with 
our own, or at least allied to them. 
There was also plenty to do. Every 
housewife knows how her household 
runs down from the lofty paths of order 
and precision when there is illness in 
the home, and everything has to give 
way to the x)reservation of a beloved life. 
Then, too, while her memory of the 
golden days at Deal was still fresh, Lucy 
wanted to finish the sketches she had 
made there. She had always her great 
ambition, to wit, that by her own work, 
her teaching and her sketches, she 
might be able “to keep the house 
going” without trenching at all on the 
little store— their all — which Charlie had 
left with her. It would be so cheering 
to him to come home and begin life 
again not a bit poorer than when he 
went away. While she could do some¬ 
thing for Charlie, he seemed not so 

far off ! , , r 1 

Pdorence Brand appeared less helpful 
than she had promised to be in securing 
a servant. She sent Luc}" two or three 
girls from sundry registry offices. Lucy 
was not much attracted to any of them. 
One wore long plumes; another had 
taken a seat in the parlour and did not 
even rise, as any guest would do, when 
Mrs. Challoner entered. Lucy was 
really relieved when she found that they 
all asked higher wages than she had 
given while Mr. Challoner was at home 
—a point which it was, of course, 
impossible to concede. When she 
mentioned this to her sister, Florence 
said— . 

“Oh, well, they were the nicest of the 
girls I saw, and I didn’t think a pound 
or two need make any difference. It is 
often cconom}’ in the end.” 

‘•'I know that perfectly,” Lucy an¬ 
swered. “ But it would be preposterous 
for me, under my present circumstances, 
to pay more for service for two than I 
have ever paid for service for three. 
There will be so much less to do. We 
shall never have two sitting-rooms going 
at once as we often had when Charlie 
had evening work ; nor late dinner, as 
we were obliged to have for him coming 
from his office ; nor an occasional hot 
supper as we had when he could not get 
home in time for dinner. It will be a 
very easy place.” 

“ Used Pollie to do your washing ? ” 
asked Florence meditatively. 

“Yes,” said Lucy. “She had a 
weekly small wash. Charlie always 
wore flannel shirts, so there \yere only 
collars and cuffs to starch. Then once 
a month we had a heavier wash, and a 
woman came to help. There is a nice 
little laundry at the back, so that the 
steam does not go through the house.” 

“ Servants don’t like doing washing 
nowadays,” observed Florence. 

“ Should I come across a nice girl 
who would agree to take lower wages if 
I put out most of the things, I would 
agree to the plan,” Lucy answered. 
“ I will agree to any arrangement which 
will not cost me more money, for that I 
absolutely cannot afford.” 


“'Generals’ are so scarce nowa¬ 
days,” said Mrs. Brand. “A good 
' general ’ in a house is as hard to get 
as a good General in the field. I hat s 
how the saying goes. To get cooks 
and housemaids is possible. It’s easier 
still if parlourmaid and nurse are kept. 
The more the merrier, I suppose.” 

“ But a general servant is what I 
want,” returned Lucy, rather stiffly. 
“Not necessarily a ‘thorough’ one— 
except in character. Apart from that, 

I will accept mere cleanliness and 
willingness.” 

She could scarcely keep from adding 
that Florence's own experience of a 
crowd of servants had not seemed so 
satisfactory as to tempt her into the 
same lines, even if that were possible. 
Yet Mrs. Brand’s remarks made her 
sister uneasy. She began to realise 
that she would have to place far more 
confidence in the stranger that should 
come within her gates than she had 
ever reposed in the long-familiar Pollie. 
She had trained Pollie. She had always 
supervised her. She had given con¬ 
siderable help. Much of this would be 
impossible now she herself was to be the 
bread-winner of the household. 

She began to realise, too, that for the 
first time she confronted the difficulties 
of modern housekeeping. Hitherto, 
everything had been idyllic. Of course, 
Pollie had made mistakes sometimes, 
especially at first, but she had been 
always willing to learn, honest as sun¬ 
light, and clean with rural cleanliness. 
When Lucy had heard the perpetual 
grumble and bewailing of the mistresses 
among her acquaintance, she had, in 
her secret heart, been inclined to think 
there was a great deal in the adage 
“ Good mistresses make good servants,” 
which was often openly and severely 
enunciated by dignified old dames 
supported by retainers of twenty or 
thirty years’ standing. Also she had 
recognised the defects of her sister 
Florence’s household management, at 
once so exacting and so careless. She 
had owned to herself that if she were a 
serv’'ant, she would not wish to remain 
in the Brand establishment. 

Now she felt, however, that she was 
driven out upon slippery places, where 
Florence, however unsuccessful in keep¬ 
ing her feet, yet had some experience 
where she herself had none. Yet Lucy 
might have been wiser to have tried 
her experiments after her own fashion. 
But a woman happily married and then 
suddenl}^ deprived of her husband’s 
counsel and decision, is only too read}' 
to lean upon any reed which offers itself 
to her hand, especially when her mind 
is distracted by duties which seem to 
her of paramount importance. 

No suitable maiden had presented 
herself when Pollie’s departing day 
arrived. But Mrs. Brand, far from 
being disconcerted by this, had been 
thinking it an advisable course of cir¬ 
cumstances, and ignoring all Lucy’s 
wishes in the contrary direction. 

“ I should prefer to have the two girls 
here together for a day or two,” Lucy 
had pleaded; “then the newcomer 
would see just what was expected from 
her.’* 


“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Brand with 
decision. “Never allow your old ser¬ 
vant and your new one to meet. Even 
in my house, it is always a comfort when 
there is a regular clearance. The old 
ones put the stranger up to all your 
weaker points, tell them just where they 
can deceive you, and the demands they 
would advise them to make, ‘ if they 
would begin as they would like to go 
on.’ Consequently you never really have 
even the brief advantage of ‘ the new 
broom that sweeps well.’ ” 

“ I cannot regard Pollie as a natural 
enemy,” Lucy answered. “I feel sure 
she would say the place is a good one, 
that we are not ill to live with, and that 
a girl who could not get on with us must 
be hard to please.” 

Mrs. Brand laughed gaily. 

“ Will you ever learn wisdom, my 
dear?” she said. “You persist in 
judging Pollie by yourself. But would 
you have treated anybody as she has 
just treated you ?—suddenly casting 
off an old tie precisely at a critical 
time ? ” 

“ Yet it is certainly for a great event 
in her life,” replied Lucy. “ Of course, 

I feel that in her place I should have 
acted differently. For one thing, I hate 
secrecy, and if Pollie had told me of 
her future intentions the moment they 
were decided (as I told her of mine), and 
had not resolved to make the great jump 
at a moment’s notice, as it were, without 
any reference to us, then I think there 
might have been very little trouble in 
the adjusting of our interests. She 
might have seen me well over my 
sorrows and difficulties without much 
hindrance of her own happiness.” 

Mrs. Brand broke into explosions oi 
merriment. 

“Pollie and her future intentions!” 
she echoed. “I daresay she met the 
man only the week before I With these 
people, we waste our judgments in quite 
wrong directions.” 

“ Pollie told me she had known the 
man for years,” said Lucy. 

“ Oh, they always say that,” returned 
Mrs. Brand. “ Their ‘ knowing ’ means 
that they have seen the man in the 
street, or in some shop, or, at best, at 
their chapel. Pollie was a great hand 
at chapel-going. I always thought there 
was something at the bottom of it. 
Then as for her ‘happiness,’ if these 
girls knew what was good for them, 
they wouldn’t marry at all. In less than 
a year’s time, she will wish she hadn’t. 
Very likely she will come and tell you 
so. She will come with a black eye, 
and a baby in her arms, and she will own 
she would be glad to come back to you, 
if it wasn’t for that baby I That has 
happened to me more than once.” 

“ Flo, Flo,” cried Lucy, her own heart 
soft with tender remembrance of her 
absent husband, “ do you think that 
nobody can be loving and happy save 
the wealthy and leisurely ? ” 

“I’m not blaming the poor wretches, 
I’m sure,” Flo defended herself. “If 
Jem and I had to live in one room, I 
should not wonder much if he beat me 
sometimes. He’s cross enough often ; 
but then I can leave him to himself. 
What would he get like, fancy, if he 
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saw me worn out with cleaning up and 
nursing, and dressed in rags ? When 
all that comes in at the door, love goes 
out at the window. Pollie will soon find 
there is a great difference between 
workaday reality and the courting 
times of her evenings out and bank 
holidays.” 

“ Well, the love that cannot sustain 
any conditions that life imposes, has 
never been love at all. So it is not much 
loss when it goes ! ” said Lucy, with an 
indignant note in her voice. She felt 
keenly how her own position looked in 
such eyes as those of Florence and Tern 
Brand. 

“ Ah, 3’ou live in the grand style—in 
blank verse, I may say,"” Flo went on 
carelessly. “ But that was never my 
way. Perhaps, after all, each gets 
what each most cares for. I should 
not have married Jem, perhaps, if I had 
been of the blank verse style. But here 
we are, wandering off' into the fields of 
romance. The business in hand is, let 
Pollie go. Engage your washerwoman 
—you say you have one once a month 
-—to come to you every day till you 
are suited. Then you’ll get at the 
bottom of all Pollie’s little ways, 
and will find out what kitchen things 
you have really got, and what is gone 
past recovery, down the sink or up the 
chimnev. You can make out new lists, 
and then the minute you see a suitable 
girl, there’s the place ready for her, and 
so she starts fair.” 

Lucy resented all Mrs. Brand’s doubts 
of Pollie. She could not see why a 
single act of inconsideration and rash¬ 
ness should so condemn character, root 
and branch, in a servant, when the same 
would be easily condoned in a friend or 
relative, and possibly even regarded as 
rather pretty and romantic ; simply 
another illustration of “ all for love and 
the world well lost.” She knew 3'oung' 
men and women, too, who had treated 
their own parents quite as thoughtlessly 
as Pollie had treated her master’s house¬ 
hold. Lucy had alwa3's regarded such 
conduct with great severity, whereas 
Flo had only laughed over it, retailing 
“delicious” incidents of how the “old 
folks” had been “sold.” This was 
but another instance of higher standards 
of conduct being set for the kitchen than 
for the drawing--room. It had always 
seemed to Lucy’s chivalrous nature to be 
a gross injustice that, from those mem¬ 
bers of societ3^ presumed, conven¬ 

tionally, to have had the fewest “ advan¬ 
tages,” more should be expected than 
from those who are said to have had 
“every advantage.” She could not 
understand it, not 3’’et having learned that 
this injustice, like all injustice, is rooted 
in sheer selfishness. Many people care 
nothing at all for “ rights and wrongs ” 
save as these affect their own personal 
convenience. Many more are seldom 
brought even to consider “ rights and 
wrongs” until these reach the same 
point. 

Alas, our household state would be 
actually worse than it is, were not our 
servants in a general way, at least, more 
punctual and more “tidy” than many 
of ourselves ! 

Notwithstanding Luc3*’s instinctive 


abhorrence of so many of her sister’s 
domestic standpoints, she 3'et accepted 
Mrs. Brand’s advice as to letting Pollie 
go and having a charwoman interregnum. 
Indeed, as no other alternative offered, 
she was forced to accept it. 

Pollie went off', tearful and subdued, 
and full of humbl3’-expressed hopes 
“that the master would come back 
quite strong.” 

“It would have troubled him terribly 
to know you were leaving me just now, 
Pollie,” said Lucy, sufficiently reconciled 
to be able to show the wound to the 
hand which had dealt it. “I believe 
he would have deferred going away. 
Yet this is the right season for him to 
go—to say nothing of the opportunity 
of going with a good friend. You 
have made me keep a secret from my 
husband, Pollie, for the very first time, 
and the bare thought of it makes me 
unhappy! ” 

“Why, it’s the sort o’ secret the 
angels in heaven must keep for us all! ” 
cried Pollie, who had “ Irish blood ” on 
the mother’s side which moved when 
she was deeply stirred. “ Sure, there’s 
many a thing they must see hanging 
over our heads that they just manage 
for us with never a word or a sign, and 
we never knowing what we should thank 
them for! ” 

“Well, Pollie,” said her mistress, 
“let me hear of you sometimes, I shall 
be always glad to get good news of you, 
and you may care to know how we 
get on.” 

Pollie looked grave. 

“There’s no "fear but you’ll do well 
enough, ma’am,” she said, with an 
emphasis on the personal pronoun, 
which was not without significance in a 
prospective bride. “ There’s many a 
girl would jump sky high to get into 
such a place. An’T’d never have left 
you for an3' other missis.” 

Lucy felt very lonely when she found 
herself left in the house with only little 
Flugh. The charwoman would come 
early in the morning, but would sleep in 
her own home as she had sons “to 
look after.” Lucy put Hugh to bed, 
heard him say his'little pra3’er for dear 
papa, and talked about ships to him till 
he fell asleep, hugging a wooden rabbit 
which was Pollie’s parting gift. Then 
Lucy went wandering through the empty 
rooms. Pollie had left everything in 
“ apple-pie ” order. The pathetic traces 
of Charlie’s illness and convalescence 
were all cleared away. The kitchen, too, 
was neat and trim. Lucy mechanically 
pulled out the drawers, and set open 
the cupboard doors. All was as it 
should be, and Lucy was deepl3^ thank¬ 
ful that Pollie had left behind no further 
disappointment in herself. For the 
hushed heart of 3'earning sorrow and 
anxiet3’ shrinks from those squalid reve¬ 
lations of human nature, which torture it 
much as vermin might torment a helpless 
invalid. 

Ihider the infliction of Pollie’s bustle 
and Mrs. Brand’s chatter, Lucy had 
actually longed for this quiet hour. She 
had craved for the silence and the 
solitude in which it had seemed to her 
that her spirit might get nearer to the 
absent Charlie. For a brief spell there 


was sweetness in it, but it was not long 
before she felt that it might become a 
perilous and painful luxury. When she 
had gone through the house, giving 
here and there the little touch which 
must be always left for the hand of the 
mistress, and when there was absolutel3^ 
nothing more to do that night, then she 
found that she realised not so much an3' 
spiritual communion with Charlie, as 
the silence and separation which lay 
between them. 

“I have been wrong-,” she said to 
herself. “I have been fanc3ung lately 
that the peculiar weight of my cross lay 
in the need for bearing it together with 
petty money cares, and with work for 
which one must brace oneself up, and 
shut awa3' one’s mere personal feelings. 
Now I begin to see that these are less 
added weights than props on which 
from time to time the burden of a great 
trial may rest till it is almost lifted "from 
one’s own strength.” 

“We are taught, too,” she went on 
musingl3’, “ that we can best approach 
God and serve Him by our service to 
others—the simple service which comes 
natural 13'- out of our living and working 
among them. Does it not, therefore, 
seem reasonable that in the same fashion 
we may also best approach and serve 
those whom we love—the parted—or 
the dead?” and Luc3'’s lips quivered. 
“It is the day’s hard work, too, which 
gives the sweet sleep and the good 
dreams ! How absurd it sounds to put 
into words what is really the wonderful 
discover3' that one makes, sooner or 
later (though one is alwa3’'s forgetting 
it I), to wit, that God knows what is best 
for His children, and that if they keep 
in His ways, they shall find the food 
and the tasks that are the most ‘ con¬ 
venient ’ for them.” 

“I thank Thee, my Pather,” she 
said aloud, clasping her hands together 
as she stood in the shadowy little parlour, 

“ I thank Thee that Thou hast filled my 
hands with duties so that I need have 
no empty hour. I thank Thee that my 
love for Charlie may run, woven into 
my love for Thee, through all my work 
and all my thoughts—the golden thread, 
which binds all together into a chaplet, 
not indeed meet to present to Thee, yet 
which Thou wilt accept, because it is Thy 
daughter’s offering. And I thank Thee 
—oh, how I thank Thee 1 -for the little 
child Thou hast given me, to whom I 
must be, for a while, both mother and 
father too. And, P'ather, be with 
Charlie in his ship tossing on Th3' seas. 
Give him sweet sleep and happy dreams. 
Make him feel assured that all is well— 
with Hugh and me.” She paused ; she 
could not bring herself to pray. “ Bring 
him home safely, if it be Thy will.” 
She could only say, “ Father, we are in 
Th3^ will, and there we are safe—and 
together—alwa3's ! ” 

Nobod3' was there to see her then, or 
they would have marked the shining of 
her face—for she had been with God. 
But such mounts of transfiguration rise 
abruptly from the broil and bicker of 
life’s dusty plain, and often it is when we 
descend from them that we encounter 
the demons ! 

(To he continued.) 
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Who are the Prize-Winners and Certificate-Holders ? 


There are no girls more engaging than those 
who are trying to do or to be something of 
value, and having said that, our opinion may be 
inferred of the numerous company who have 
worked so diligently during the three months 
of this interesting competition. It has 
been an affair of “ long breath,” and has 
proved this, if it has proved anything, that our 
girls are of the right sort. 

That it has been enjoyed is clear from many 
letters received from competitors. “It has 
taken up a good deal of time,” writes one 
girl, “ but the time has been well spent, be¬ 
cause the questions asked were of real value, 
and to be able to answer at least the greater 
number of them, might be regarded as a 
general test of our being well informed.” 

The competition was chiefly a lesson in the 
art of hunting up information, an art always of 
service. The questions were not to be replied 
to by guess-work, or by the exercise of a ready 
imagination. In the preparation of their 
papers, girls learned how to make good use of 
books of reference, and some communicative 
ones have told us that they have thereby 
gained a clearer notion than they ever enter¬ 
tained before of the value of such works as the 
Encyclopccdia Britannica, Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pcedia^ Playdn’s Dictionary of Dates, Dr. 
Brewer’s Phretse and Fable, the Imperial 
Dictionary, and Chambers’s Book of Days. 

We noticed that The Girl’s Own Paper 
volumes had proved to many a perfect library 
of knowledge and, indeed, it is not too much 
to say that a diligent study of the back 
numbers of this periodical would have enabled 
anyone to answer nearly all the questions 
witliout consulting any other work whatever. 

A pleasing feature in the competition was 
tliat girls, as a general rule, improved as they 
went on. One who had a third-class place at 
the start would end in the second rank, and a 
second-class girl would become a first. This 
is as it should be. Few—hardly any—^began 
well and then relapsed into inaccuracy and 
carelessness. 

A good number—but not so many as we 
expected—failed to send in all the three 
instalments of papers. Sometimes, perhaps, 
they grew tired, and sometimes illness and 
circumstances over which they had not control 
may have prevented them. These, of course— 
if they have obtained a place at all—have not got 
so good a place as if they had replied, or tried 
to reply, to the whole seventy-two questions. 

The most important feature of the answers 
was accuracy, and both in that and in the 
manner in which the sense was expressed, 
competitors did very well indeed. Where the 
answers admitted of a difference of opinion, we 
saw many signs of intelligence and of a desire 
to think and investigate for oneself that cannot 
be too strongly commended and encouraged. 

Occasionally girls were rather sparing of 
their words. Brevity may be the soul of wit, 
but it does not quench one’s thirst for infor¬ 
mation. A yes, a no, a name, or a date, 
neither makes entertaining reading nor forms 
a sufficient test of a girl’s knowledge of the 
subject under discussion. But we have 
nothing but praise for a girl—though she did 
notwin a certificate—who says, “I have not 
given long answers, but I have done my best.” 

We said that neatness would count, and in 
some cases the want of it was what told 
against a girl, turning the scale and landing 
her in a class lower than she would otherwise 
have occupied. 

What reasonable excuse can be given for 
one who writes, with perhaps careless penman¬ 
ship, on paper of all sizes, and of different 


Examiners: JAMES MASON and the EDITOR. 

colours too, and with rough edges, as if it 
had been torn in the rudest manner out of a 
copybook 1 If our untidy friends went to call 
on a stranger, they would surely wish to look 
smart, and by looking smart to create a good 
impression. Now, sending even a scrap of 
paper to anyone—let it be a letter or anything 
else—to which our name is attached is just 
like paying a visit. What we send should be 
made to look as neat as we ourselves would 
wish to be if we went in person. 

We do not say that a good paper in this 
competition was invariably a neat one, or that 
originality and freshness had not sometimes 
an untidy appearance, but the general rule 
was that if a girl had taken real pains, she 
showed it in the manner in which she turned 
out her work, as well as in the matter. 

A bit of ribbon, a paper-fastener, an illu¬ 
minated letter, the ruling of a line, the folding 
of a page—these may be trifles, but we are 
judged by trifles when there is no other means 
of judging. So, you girls who have occasioned 
these remarks—only a few in number you 
were—be very careful next time. 

Here is another weak point. Why don’t, 
some girls obey rules } The papers were to be 
fastened together—see the rules—and some 
did not fasten them. They were to be 
fastened at the left-hand top corner—see the 
rules—and some did it on the right. The 
name was to be put on the back of the last 
page of each instalment—see the rules—and 
some put it on the front page. Names and 
ages were to be given—see the rules—and no 
fewer than twenty papers failed to find a place 
because their writers had omitted one or other 
of these two important particulars. 

We want our girls to be models of common 
sense, and does not common sense suggest 
that by obeying instructions we get more 
consideration than if we do not ? It is only a 
bit of worldly wisdom, girls, for all who take 
part in competitions, that you ought to try to 
keep examiners in a genial humour. Never 
ruffle their patience if you can avoid it. 
Sometimes a little neglect gives a good deal 
of trouble that ought to have been saved. 
However, we shall let defaulters off this time 
with a caution that if they ever appear before 
our High Court again on a similar charge, we 
shall be a great deal more severe. 

The most difficult task connected with the 
competition has been laid on the shoulders of 
the examiners, for much painstaking has 
been required to decide as to the merits of 
papers where so many were good, so few 
second-rate, and such a trifling number meriting 
nothing but a “ Let us try to do better next 
time.” The result of our examination is given 
in the following list of successful competitors, 
in which will be found the names of all the 
prize-winners and certificate-holders. 

\Note: Two girls under the age at which 
the competition began, and fifteen over the 
age at which it terminated, sent in papers. 
To one of the two juniors, and to two of the 
fifteen seniors, a certificate has been awarded.] 


THE SUCCESSFUL COM¬ 
PETITORS. 

THIRTEEN AND FOURTEEN 
YEARS OF AGE. 

Prize (One Guinea). 

Hancock, Elsie L., South Norwood Park, 

S.E. 

Prize (Half-a-Guinea). 

Pearson, Edith R., Manchester. 


Prize (Five Shillings). 
Moore-Bayley, Marjoiy, Barat Green, 
Worcestershire. 

First-Class Certificates. 
Stapleton, Maijorie, Bradford. 

Wolton, Kathleen, Ixworth, Suffolk. 

Second-Class Certificates. 
Buchanan, Stella, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Chettle, Edith Mary, Trowbridge, Wilts. 
Loader, Ada Winifred, Brighton. 

Third-Class Certificates. 

Clews, Marjorie Winifred, Wylde Green, near 
Birmingham. 

ITollett, Ellen Louisa, Farnborough, Hants. 
Read, Phoebe Gertrude Mary, Pembroke, 
Ontario. 

Shield, Kate Olive, Ramsey, Isle of Man. 
Spedding, Blanche, Keswick, Cumberland. 
Sprott, Elise Isabel, Harrington, Cumberland. 
Stokoe, Ethel, Hay, Brecknockshire. 
Streatfeild, Evelyn, Edenbridge, Kent. 


FIFTEEN AND SIXTEEN YEARS 
OF AGE. 

Prize (One Guinea). 

Fountain, Margaret Allan, Bowes Park, N. 

Prize (Half-a-Guinea). 
Batchelor, Grace Emily, Wantage, Berks. 

Prize (Five Shillings). 

MuiTay, Margaret M., Rutherglen, Scotland. 

First-Class Certificates. 
Dominy, Norah Catherine, Weymouth, Dor¬ 
set. 

Garland, Marjory, Novthfield, Birmingham. 

Second-Class Certificates. 
Brasnett, Lucy, Gt. Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
Browne, Dorothy, AVhitchurch, Hants. 
Caudle, Margaret Evelyn, Southsea, Plants. 
Coote, Nina Edith, Athlone. 

Cromie, Gladys Catherine Josephine, Regent’s 
Park, N.W. 

Farwell, Irene M., Burnham, Berks. 

Kruger, Flora Aline, Berkdale, Lancashire. 

Le Marchand, Henriette, Paris. 

Robinson, Mabel, Plornsey, N. 

Sheppard, Amy, Keynsham. 

Spackman, Mildred Lucy, Clithero, Lanca¬ 
shire. 

Third-Class Certificates. 

Breen, Alice Fanny, Pensford, Bristol. 
Cadman, Agnes M., Stourport, Worcester¬ 
shire. 

Cunningham, Dora, Northampton. 

Dalton, Muriel, Attleborough, Norfolk. 
Fromberg, Grete, Berlin. 

Grierson, Emily Plannah Morton, Crimea, 
South Russia. 

“Heliotrope,” Littleboro’, near Manchester. 

“ Marguerite,” Alford, Lincolnshire. 

Midgley, Winifred, Grange-over-Sands, Lan¬ 
cashire. 

Normandale, Margaret Rotherford, Knighton, 
Radnorshire. 

Sievwright, Rosalie Marie, Burnbank, Lanark. 
Sturgess, Kitty, Derby. 

Thomas, Magdeleine, Antwerp. 

Yeoman, Gertrude Maud, Scarborough. 


SEVENTEEN AND EIGPITEEN 
YEARS OF AGE. 

Prize (One Guinea). 

“ Celandine,” Newbury, Berks. 
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Prize (Half-a-Guinea). 

Klaje, May Louise, Stoke Newington, N. 

Prize (Five Shillings). 

Coote, Cecilia C., Mountratu, Ireland. 

First-Class Certificates. 

Ballard, Elizabeth Anne, Ledbury, Hereford¬ 
shire. 

Bateman, Marie Catherine, Whitchurch, 
Berks. 

Bowen, Leila Mary, Ludlow, Shropshire. 
Coverley, Kathleen Emily, Oporto, Portugal. 
Freeman, A. Ethelwyn G., Hornsey Rise, N. 
Hankin-Turvin, Eva, Oswestry. 

Kent, Madeleine Agnes, Wallington, Surrey. 
Laws, Florence Mary, East Ham. 

Le Mottee, Mary Emily, Tunbridge Wells. 

“ Robin Hood,” Herne Hill, S.E. 

Slous, Eliza D., Jersey. 

Voller, Katie Agnes, Gloucester. 

“Wild Clematis,” Drury Lane, W.C. 
“Woodbine,” Wolverhampton. 

Second-Class Certificates. 

Bryant, Lilian, llminster, Somerset. 

Burgess, Dora, Peckham, S.E. 

Cross, Florence, Egham. 

Dendy, H. May, Bishop Sutton, near Bristol. 
Dilly, Nora E., Saxmundham, Suffolk. 
Henderson, Jane, Lockerbie. 

Hobson-Cooke, Ethel, Birmingham. 

Hodges, Lily E., Bridport, DoVset. 

Hunt, Jessie, Beverley, Yorkshire. 
Macnaughton, Janie Kennedy, Taynuilt. 
Maitland-Kirwan, Matilda R., Castle Doug¬ 
las, N. B. 

“ Periwinkle,” Blaxhall, Suffolk. 

^;|ugh, J. M., Towyn, Merionethshire. 

Thomas, Florence May, Swansea. 

Thorpe, Mabel, Sheffield. 

Tompkins, Gertrude, Lyons, France. 

“ Violet,” Scarborough. 

Walpole, Edith, West Kensington. 

Young, Eva, Dublin. 

Third-Class Certificates. 

Baker, Elma Chiswell, Bewdley, AVorcester- 
shire. 

Brewster, Margaret, Halstead, Essex. 

Cassels, Kate Kennedy, Villa Nova de Gaya, 
Portugal. 

Connell, Eveline D., Northallerton, Yorkshire. 
Daniel, Lena ]\Iar}% Puerto de Santa IMaria’ 
Spain. 

Harris, Margucrita, Bristol. 

Hayes, Rosa Franci, Loughton, Essex. 

Hoon, Mabel, Anerley. 

Insley, Adelaide, Westcott, Dorking. 

Kelsey, Henrietta, Norton, Isle of AVight. 

“ Lily of the Valley,” Basing, Hants. 

Marlow, Hannah, Birmingham. 

]\Ietcalfe, Alice M., Ripon, Yorks. 

Moiile, Ethel May, AVitnesham, near Ipswich. 
Oliver, Dorothy, AVhitwell, Isle of AA^ight. 
Ralph, Elsie Margaret, Crown liill, Devon. 
Robinson, Eleanor Elizabeth, Kinsale. 

Salone, Volinia, Alexandria, Egypt. 

Saunders, AA^innifred Norman, Old Charlton 
Kent. 

“ Sweetbriar,” Odiham, Hants. 


NINETEEN AND TAVENTY YEARS 
OF AGE. 

Prize (One Guinea). 
Carmichael, Elizabeth A., Malvern. 

Prize (Half-a-Guinea). 

Bowen, Mildred, Ludlow, Shropshire. 

Prize (Five Shillings). 

“ Pansy,” Beverley, E. Yorks. 

First-Class Certificates. 
Andrews, Janet, FIull. 

Avens, Ada Louise, Southsea, Hants. 

Barr, Ethel, Gloucester. 

“ Cherry Blossom,” Stourbridge. 

Darbyshire, Margery, Knutsford, Cheshire. 
“Four-leaved Shamrock,” Alverstoke, Plants. 
Garland, Dorothy, Northfield, Birmingham. 
Plartill, Nellie, AVillenhall, Staffordshire. 

“ Lilium Auratum,” Retford. 

Alotherwell, Chris. B., Airdrie, N.B. 

Plumbc, Gertrude B., Mansfield. 

Richardson, Bertha, Bowes Park, N. 

Sulivan, Eleanor Sophia, Tunbridge Wells. 
Wyatt-Smith, Maud, Shepherd’s Bush, W*. 

Second-Class Certificates. 
Averill, AVinifred Mary, Stafford. 

Beckett, Alargaret, Heywood, Manchester 
P.rown, Daisy, Haves, Middlesex. 

(Togg, Ethel, Streatham. 

Harris, Elizabeth J., Redhill. 

Little, Eleanor Margaret, Bishop’s Lydeard. 
Alann, Mary Harriet, Folkingham. 

Pilkington, Dolly, Dublin. 

Poole, Olive Maria, Acton, AA^ 

“ Scarlet Geranium,” HaiTow. 

Sich, Isabel I^anuy, Chiswick Mall. 

Stephens, May D., Bridgnorth, Salop. 

Third-Class Certificates. 

“Blue Bell,” Rothesay, Bute. 

Chantrill, ptate E., Birmingham. 

“ Chrysanthemum,” Ashford, Kent. 

Clague, Muriel Lace, Crouch End, N. 

Cleare, AATnifred Fanny, Hayward’s Heath. 
Dunning, Lynette Aileen Gertrude, Durban 
Natal. ’ 

Kennard, Beatrice Nellie, Cheltenham. 
Lampitt, Catherine A., Upper Tooting, S.W 
Stanley, Emily Thorold, VVashingboro’, Lin¬ 
coln. 

Stebbing, Diana Vivian, Tunbridge AVells. 
Strang, Helen, Govan, N.B. 

“ Sweet Violets,” Devizes, AA^ilts. 

Tinney, Mabel Emily, Hove, Sussex. 

AAAarren, Margaret, Stevenage, Herts. 

TAVENTY-ONE, TAVENTY-TWO, AND 
TAVENTY-THREE YEARS OF AGE. 

Prize (One Guinea). 

“AA^hite Heather,” Barnet, Herts. 

Prize (Half-a-Guinea). 

Vincent, Agnes Mary, London, S.AV 

Prize (Five Shillings). 

Tomlinson, Ethel Mary, Burton-o«-Trent. 
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First-Class Certificates. 
“Alpine Rose,” Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Barnett, Mary F. B., St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 
Crossman, Hilda, Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
Dowling, May, Weston-super-Mare. 

F'orster, Evelyn Agnes, AA^okingham, Berks. 
Fyson, Alice Matilda, Bath. 

Gaze, Lily Ethel, Norwich. 

Grundy, Lilian, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Hayward, Edith Maiy, Devizes, Wilts. 
Plickling, Jessie, Sydenham, S.E. 

Kellow, Ethel Mary Varcoe, Ceylon. 

“ Lily of the Valley,” Knebworth, Plerts. 
McLachlan, Nellie, Edinburgh. 

Moon, Ethel Gay, Bridgend, S. AA^ales. 
Sykes, Ada Fanny, Calcutta. 

AA^elman, Veronica Mary, Clapham Common. 

vSecond-Class Certificates. 

Ault, Clarissa Jane, Church Greslev. 

Bartlett, Ethel, Southampton. 

“Californian Poppy,” Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. 

Cortissos, Freda Mar}^, Shrewsbury. 

“ Crocus,” Joppa, near Edinburgh. 

“ Daffodil,” Bristol. 

Daft, Nellie Matilda, Lisbon, Portimal. 

Gall, Alice, Edinburgh. 

Green, Emma, Tarkastad, Cape Colony. 

“ Heather,” Truro, Cornwall. 

“Lily of the Valley,” Bath. 

“ Marguerite,” Leamington. 

Peiiett, Elizabeth, Chipping Sodbury, Glou¬ 
cestershire. 

Pocock, H. E. Daisy, North Kensington, AA^. 
Polden, Katharine, Grove Park, Kent. 

Sellers, Violet, Porto, Portugal. 

“Shamrock,” Blundellsands, near Liverpool 
“ Sweet Pea,” AVood Green, N. 

Tayler-Allen, N., Bray, Co. AAricklow. 

“AVild Rose,” Dundalk, Co. Louth. 

Third-Class Certificates. 

Baiden, Rose, Bromley, Kent. 

Blakeley, Amy V., East Boscombe. 
Boulderson, Mary, Reading. 

Bray, Evelyn, Broadclyst, near Exeter. 

“ Christmas Rose,” Leyton. 

“Dandelion,” London, S.AAC 
Haynes, Edith Sarah, London, S.AV 
Hodgkinson, Margaret N., Heywood. 

“ Lily of the Valley,” Ryde, Isle of AVight. 
Pilkington, A. B., Dublin. 

Rol^its, Sophie Caroline, Inniscorthy. 

Ruffle, Emily A., Palmer’s Green, N 
Scarlett, Ada, London, AAA 
“ Scotch Thistle,” Glasgow. 

Squire, Grace M., Harrowgate, Yorks. 

AVhite Ins,” Alton, Hants. 


UNDER THIRTEEN. 
Second-Class Certificate. 
Emerson, Josephine, Bray, Ireland. 

OVER TAA"ENTY-THREE. 
First-Class Certificates. 
McIntosh, Kate Isabel, Brockley S.E. 
White, Katharine E., London, E.C.* 


The E.xaminer.s’ Report on the third and last twenty-four questions will be published next month— Ed 


OUR SUPPLEMENT STORY COMPETITION. 


THE DEAF GIRL 


First Prize [£2 2s.). 
Margaret Kelly, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

Second Prize (;^r is.). 
Florence Roche, Torquay. 


NEXT DOOR: A STORY IN 

Third Prize (ios. 6d.). 

Eva M. Moore, AVigton, Cumberland. 
Honourable AIention. 

Alaiy Adele Venn, AVest Ken.sington Park. 


MINIATURE. 

”Saguin,” Stoke Newington. 

Florence Townsend, Deaf and Dumb Institu. 

tion, Edgbaston. 

Ada A. Gaze, Norwich. 

Alary de Lacy White, Dumfriesshire, N.B. 
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“ Excelsior,” Co. Tipperary, Ireland. 

“ Una,” Wickham Market, Suffolk. 

Jessie A. Byford, Deaf Institute, Derby. 
Lucy Bourne, Winchester. 

Margaret W. Rudd, Auerley. 

Mabel Gibson, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 
Barbara Macadam, Stoke Ne^wington. 
Martha Harman, Bromley, Kent. 

Emma Barrie, Plymouth. 

Ethel M. W. Cleveland, Bedford. 

Margaret Moscrop, Saltbiirn-by-the-Sea. 

L. M. Barber, Brixton. 

Florence Hutchinson, Wellingborough. 


My Dear Girls,— I have read with much 
pleasure the large number of essays sent in by 
readers of “The Deaf Girl” because almost 
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all of them show such a thorough appreciation 
of, and sympathy with, the purpose of the 
story. I am sorry to disqualify seventeen, 
from disregard of the rule that they must 
confine themselves to one page of foolscap 
only. A great many pass o^•er the more 
important incidents of the story and give 
undue prominence to details. Others again 
dilate too much on the first part of the book, 
and have to crowd the latter. But I heartily 
thank all who express syinj^athy with my object 
and a desire to aid the afflicted class of whom 
I write. If I could induce one or two of you 
even to become workers (so much needed) in 
this service, I should indeed rejoice, and feel 
that my little story has accomplished its end. 

Helen Marcon Burnside. 


OUR NEW PUZZLE POEM. 


SPECIAL NOTE.—By way of novelty, an anagramic difficulty has been introduced into the 
following puzzle. Five words, consisting of five letters each, have been omitted. Each word 
consists of the same five letters transposed, so that when one is found the others can easily 
be constructed. 

One Guinea will be reserved for the best solutions of solvers who prefer to ignore the 
anagram. In these solutions the words omitted must be indicated by stars as in the puzzle. 



* * Prizes to the amount of six guineas (one of which will be reserved for competitors 
living abroad) are offered for the best solutions of the above Puzzle I oeni. The following 
conditions must be observed :— 

1. .Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only. 

2. Each paper to be headed with the name and address of the competitor. 

3. Attention must be paid to spelling, punctuation, and neatness. 

4. Send by post to Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. “ Puzzle 
Poem ” to be'written on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

5. The last day for receiving solutions from Great Britain and Ireland will be June 17, 
1899 ; from Abroad, August 16, 1899. 

The competition is open to all without any restrictions as to sex or age. 


ANSWERS TO CORRE¬ 
SPONDENTS, 

medical. 

Orient asks us for “a method of permanently re¬ 
moving fat from her nose.” ]^ut as she says 
“ sometimes it disappears altogether, and at other 
times it becomes very thick,” we can tell her for 
certain that her nose does not get swollen from a 
deposit of fat. When fat deposits in the nose, it 
comes to stay. I^ct her use an ointment of calamine 
or ichthiol, and attend to her digestion. 

Madge.—C olour blindness is an incurable condition. 

It is congenital and frequently hereditary. There 
are various grades of the affection. Ihe three 
primary colours (physiological) arc red, green, and 
violet, and there is a separate set of nervous cells 
to appreciate each of these primary colours. In 
colour blindness one or more of these sets of cells 
arc absent. Thus colour-blind persons are blind 
to red, to green, or to violet, or to two or all of 
these. Total colour blindness is uncommon. Very 
frequentl}' the subjects of^ colour blindness are 
quite ignorant of their condition. 

Worried.— Read the answer to “ Orient.” Though 
indigestion is the commonest cause of red noses, 
there arc other causes such as diseases of the nose 
and feeble circulation. In your case undoubtedly 
the chief factor at work is the last. You should 
dress yourself warmly, and always wear a veil when 
you go out for a walk. Take a nutritious but 
easily digestible diet with plenty of warm milk. 
Always wash in warm water. Locally you may use 
the ichthiol ointment or a little cold cream. 

Oltr Girls’ Brother.— The question of the inter¬ 
marrying of cousins is a very important one, and 
deserves a little consideration. The whole ques¬ 
tion turns upon hereditary tendency. Let us take 
an example, hliss .Smith is going to marry Mr. 
Jones. The woman brings to the union the heredi¬ 
tary tendencies and the family peculiarities of the 
Smith family. Mr. Jones brings those of the ^ones 
family. The future Master Jones will inherit the 
tendencies of both his parents, and his mind m.-u' 
be represented as partaking of the following, “ self- 
Jones-Smith.” That is to say, he has inherited 
something from the Jones family and something 
from the Smith family to add to his own original 
self, which, of course, is far the most important 
item. But suppose these persons who are going to 
marry are cousins ; here there is only one family’s 
tendencies to be inherited, so their offsprings vyill 
get a little less to inherit, but the tendencies which 
they do inherit, being derived from both parents, 
will be ver}- much more marked. The result of the 
constant intermarriage of relatives is to strengthen 
the Emily tendencies, and to render the minds of 
the future generations one-sided but not, if the 
Emily is a healthy one, incompetent. So there is 
little* or nothing against the intermarriage of 
cousins once or perhaps twice. And there would 
be but little against constant intermarriage in a 
family which was absolutely healthy, which in the 
human race is practically impossible. Now' sup¬ 
pose, in a family, one member becomes insane, a 
misfortune which may happen to anybody; the 
future generations from that family will be slightly 
more liable to become insane than are ordinary 
people. If the brother of the man who went insane 
married a perfectly healthy girl, the tendency of 
their child to become insane diminishes, because 
one of his parents brings a good family history. 
But if this brother marries one of his relations, their 
child is far more likely to become insane, because 
both his parents have bad family histories. The 
long and short of the matter is this ; there is no 
reason, from a medical point of view, why cousins 
should not marry if both arc health)', and if their 
family history is good. 

ZMassie. —We can understand your alarm when the 
surgeon suggested that he should “ cut 5 'ou open 
to see what is the matter with you.” But you did 
very wrong in refusing to give your consent to the 
procedure. It is exceedingly common to open the 
abdomen to discover the cause of obscure diseases. 
Many persons may think that it is not justifiable to 
perform an operation merely to satisfy curiosity. 
If this is the vvay you put it, we agree with you. 
It is criminal to perform an operation merely to 
satisfy curiosity 1 But such a thing is nev'cr done. 
We open the abdomen to find out the actual cause 
of obscure diseases in that localit)'; but we do so, 
not so much to establish a diagnosis as to see if the 
disease is capable of removal. Nowadays abdo¬ 
minal section of th.is kind is a trivial manoeuvre, 
and although there is a certain amount of risk in 
the procedure, it is nothing w’hen compared wdth 
the danger of allowing a progressive disease to run 
its course unchecked. EVom your letter, w'c take it 
that the surgeon thinks that you have something 
obstructing your bow’cls—he does not know' what. 
It is very seldom possible to tell what these diseases 
really are w'ithout exploring. He asks you for your 
consent to let him open your abdomen, see w'hat 
the disease is, remove it if possible, and if not, to 
express a definite opinion upon it. You say, 
“ What a terrible thing it w'ould be, if he cut me and 
found nothing ! ” It would certainly be a pity, but, 
after all, what better news can you wish for.^ 
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•CYRIL IS WORTH TEN OF HIM. 
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CHAPTER V. 
effie’s hero. 

“I’ve just been telling- Effie that we 
must do something* to cheer her up and 
put heart into her. She’s got the 
summer before her now, and she’s getting 
stronger. We can’t let her shut herself 
up much longer. We must get her out 
into the fresh air and sunshine, and^ 
make a new woman of her.” 

Cyril was the speaker, and he looked 
at EiSe with a kindly smile. She smiled 
back, and her cheek glowed. There 
was an animation and brightness about 
her that Sheila had not seen before. 

“ I should like that,” she said eagerly, 

“ but they will hardly let me do anything. 
I'm always asking to do things; but I 
can never get leave—hardly.” 

“Then we’ll take French leave,” said 
Cyril gaily. “ Look here, Effie ; suppose 
1 dress up in a wig and spectacles, and 
play the part of a new doctor, will you 
let me prescribe for you ? ” 

She clapped her hands and laughed. 

“ I should think I would indeed ! Oh, 
Cyril, do be doctor for a little while and 
tell me what to do ! You have such 
splendid ideas f ” 

“ Well, my first idea would be to get 
you out onto horseback. You would like it 
no end if you once got used to it, and it 
would be a capital thing for you. Here’s 
Sheila with her horse to be a companion, 
and I can always hire a decent hack 
from Lovejoy and take you out. Your 
father would make nothing of getting 
you a little easy-paced cob, gentle, and 
used to a lady ; and there’s the park for 
you to take your first rides in, till you 
have got your nerve and seat well assured. 
It would be no end of a good thing 
for you ; don’t you think so yourself? ” 

“ Oh, yes, Cyril J ” cried Effie eagerly, 
and Sheila’s eyes were shining, for she 
saw that if Effie once took to riding, she 
would get her share of her favourite 
exercise. “You know I used to have 
my pony, but when I outgrew him they 
never got me another. Mother is 
nervous, and there was so much trouble 
and illness in the house, and then 1 got 
ill myself. But I’ll talk to father. I’ll 
get his leave, and you’ll choose me a 
cob, won't you, and teach me how to 
ride again ? I hope I sha’n’t be very 
stupid ; but you know I do get rather 
nervous sometimes now; I suppose it’s 
being ill. Things get on my mind and 
I can’t get them off; but I should feel 
safe with you.” 

“ Oh, I’ll take care of you ! ” answered 
Cyril. “We shall just have to get the 
doctor on our side and everything will 
be right, you’ll see.” 

“ I don’t care what the doctor says I ” 
cried Effie. “ I mean to do as I like now. 
I’ve obeyed doctors quite long enough, 
and I’m not a bit better for it. You 
shall be my doctor, Cyril. I shall obey 
you and defy everybody else. Won’t it 
be fun ? Do ask about a nice horse for 
me. Father will give me anything I 
want, I know. And he thinks such a lot 
of you, Cyril. If you’ll only be there to 
help me, he won't mind what I do.” 

“ And when once you can ride, there’ll 
be plenty of fun for us all in the 
summer,” went on Cyril. “We can 
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get up picnics and water-parties and 
things like that ; and when your birth¬ 
day comes we might have a regular 
fete in the park, with sports or mild polo 
or steeplechase, and you should show 
off your prowess. Perhaps by the 
autumn you might be promoted to a 
hunter and ride to hounds. There’s 
some very good country all round here, 
and I don’t see why you shouldn’t take 
your place as the heiress of Cossart 
Place, which is what you are, Effie. 
You ought to be quite a great lady in 
Isingford and its vicinity.” 

WTien Cyril was gone, after spending 
an hour with the two girls and leaving 
them quite roused up and full of pleasure- 
able excitement, Effie turned to Sheila 
and exclaimed eagerly— 

“ Isn’t he splendid ! ’’ 

“ Pie’s very kind and nice,” answered 
Sheila, “ so different from the rest. I 
don’t mean that they’re not all nice ; 
but Cyril seems to belong to a different 
world.” 

“ Yes, doesn’t he ? That’s just how I 
feel. He’s always been so different from 
the rest. The funny thing is, that father 
does not think half as much of him as 
he does of North ; but I never could 
care a bit for North. Cyril is worth ten 
of him.” 

“ He has been brought up so differ¬ 
ently—has been to public school and 
college. I like University men ; they 
are quite different from others. I can’t 
bear that Oscar sliouldn’t finish his 
course there ; but still, he always will 
have the air of an Oxford man every¬ 
where ! ” 

Sheila spoke with sisterly pride, but 
Effie was not listening. Her thoughts 
had gone off on their own tack. Presently 
she asked with a would-be air of 
carelessness— 

“ Did Cyril ever talk about me to you, 
those days you were in River Street ? ” 

Sheila paused and hesitated. Cyril 
had sometimes spoken of Effie, but 
always in a rather slighting fashion, not 
unkindly exactly, but as though he held 
her in rather small estimation. If Sheila 
had not hurt Effie’s feelings once already 
to-day, she might have answered with 
more truth than diplomacy, but she had 
had a lesson and was too good-natured 
to give pain willingly, so she replied 
after a moment’s pause — 

“Yes, he talked about you several 
times. He is fond of coming here, I 
think. He likes the house and the park 
and garden. Are you and he great 
friends, Effie ? I thought you seemed to 
be.” 

“Yes, I think we are,” answered 
Effie with a pleased and conscious smile. 
“You see, Raby and Ray aren’t a bit 
intellectual, they don’t care to read or 
talk about books, and Cyril is so clever. 
He reads to me sometimes and lends me 
books, and we talk about them after¬ 
wards. I have a lot of time for thinking 
about things Cyril thinks a great deal 
too. I suppose that’s why he likes 
coming. Do you think he thinks me 
clever, Sheila ? ” 

“ I don’t know. He did not say.” 

“I don’t call myself clever,” went on 
Effie, “but I think in my own way; I 
don’t go by what other people tell me. 


I like to have my own ideas about things. 
One ought to be original, don’t you 
think ? Mother often says I have such 
an original mind. I think perhaps I 
shall write some day when I am stronger. 

I have done a few things. Cyril saw one 
or two. I think he was rather anxious 
for me to go on. Perhaps I’ll show them 
to you some day. I took a prize once at 
an essay competition ; Cyril helped me. 
He was very proud when I got the 
prize.” 

Effie was quite happy now, fairly 
launched upon her favourite topic. 
Sheila listened and tried to be sympa¬ 
thetic, but wished that Cyril had stayed 
longer. His conversation was more 
interesting a good deal than Effie’s. 
Presently there was rather a long silence 
between the girls, and then Effie asked 
suddenl}^— 

“ Sheila, do you think there’s any 
harm in cousins marrying ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” answered Sheila, 
waking from her day-dream. “ Why 
should there be? Don’t they often do 
it?” 

“Yes, very often; but some people 
don’t like it. I never quite know why. 

I can’t see why they shouldn’t.” 

Sheila turned a glance rather full of 
interest upon Effie. 

“Does Cyril want to marry you?” 
she asked, with the outspoken candour 
of girlhood. 

Effie’s face flamed, but there was a 
lurking smile in her eyes. She looked 
down and twisted her hands together. ^ 

“ I don’t know\ He has never said 
so. Did you think that yourself, Sheila?” 

It had not entered Sheila’s head till 
Effie’s own words had suggested it; but 
certainly Cyril had paid a good deal of 
attention to Effie, and had seemed 
anxious to see more of her. ^ 

“ I’ve never seen people in love,” she 
answered; “I don’t know what they 
do, or how they look. Do you think 
you would like to marry Cyril, Effie ? ” 

Effie blushed, but looked up with a 
sparkle of defiance in her eyes. 

“ Pie’ll have to fall in love with me 
first, and then I’ll perhaps think about 
it. You don’t suppose I’m going to 
care for anybody in that way if he 
doesn’t care for me? I’m the heiress 
of Cossart Place—you heard Cyril say 
so himself. I believe I shall have a 
very big fortune some day. You don’t 
suppose I’m going to be had just for the 
asking—not even by Cyril! ” 

Sheila held her peace ; her ideas 
about love and marriage were very 
elementary and immature, but she did 
not see that what persons had could 
make very much difference. It was 
whether they cared for each other, she 
thought. 

The following weeks were rather 
amusing ones for Sheila and Effie. 
Cyril had taken up in earnest his plan 
for getting Effie to ride again; and 
Mr. Cossart had been talked over when 
he found that the doctor approved and 
that Effie’s heart was set upon it. 

Cyril was the master of the ceremonies 
throughout. Pie first hired for her a 
trained circus pony, who would obey 
at a word, and who carried Effie 
patiently round and round the sweep of 
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the drive till she had regained some 
of her former aptitude for the saddle. 
Meantime he was scouring the neigh¬ 
bourhood in search of a suitable cob 
for her future use; and when he had 
heard of a likely animal, he would call 
for Sheila to accompany him to the 
place, because, as he said, though she 
might not know whether the creature 
were sound or not, she could give a 
very good opinion as to whether its 
paces were easy and comfortable, and 
whether it was the kind of creature Effie 
would like. 

These rides were a source of great 
enjoyment to Sheila. She found Cyril 
a delightful companion, and he seemed 
to find her the same. It was a relief 
to get away from the atmosphere of 
Cossart Place for a few hours—away from 
Effie’s companionship, and the feeling of 
irritation and constraint which she often 
experienced there. 

“ I suppose it is my fault,” she some¬ 
times said to Cyril, if he chanced to find 
her in one of her stormy moods. I 
want to be nice to Effie; but she does 
aggravate me sometimes ! When she 
is ill, I am really very sorry for her. It 
must be dreadful to feel as though you 
couldn’t breathe. But I do think she 
w'ould be better if she wasn’t always 
tal king and thinking about her symptoms. 
It’s partly Aunt Cossart. She is alw^ays 
asking her about them. But—oh, dear, 

I do get so tired of it! And then if I am 
cross, I get into such disgrace ! ” 

“ Poor little thing ! ” said Cyril kindly. 

“ Yes, it must be a trying life for you ; 
but I will do all I can to brighten it up 
for you. We wall try to get some fun 
out of the summer. Uncle and Aunt 
Cossart will do anything and agree, to 
anything if they think it is in the interest 
of their darling ! So we can make a 
capital stalking-horse of Effie ! ” 

Sheila suddenly raised her clear glance 
to Cyril’s face. Something in the tone 
of the last words struck her with a 
momentary sense of uneasiness. Surely 
he was sincere in wishing to do Effie 
good and rouse her up ? Anything the 
least bit untrue went against the grain 
with Sheila terribly. He seemed to see 
the question in her eyes, and at once 
continued— 

You can see for yourself how much 
she Wyants taking out of herself; and 
that will never be done at home. We 
must get her out into the world amongst 


VARIETIES, 

other people. As it is, she thinks she 
is rather a wonderful being. When she 
goes out more and rubs against others, 
she will find her level, and it will do her 
a world of good.” 

“Don’t you like Effie, then?” asked 
Sheila. 

“ Oh, yes, in a way, poor little thing! 
I am sorry for her, and we have always 
been good friends. She was a merry 
little soul once, though too cheeky for 
my taste. Perhaps she will be better 
of that as she grows older. But she has 
had no advantages. She has never 
seen society—as you and I call it—and 
she shows it in every word and thought. 
She has no charm about her—that great 
possession of womanhood—and when one 
sees her beside somebody who has so 
large a share, one feels the absence of it 
more than ever.” 

Sheila felt Cyril’s eyes upon her, and 
blushed crimson. She was not used to 
compliments, yet there was no mis¬ 
understanding the meaning of his words. 
She could not help quivering with a sort 
of pleasure, yet felt as though it were 
somehow treachery to her cousin. For 
that Cyril was Effie’s hero Sheila could 
not doubt, though she would never ex¬ 
actly admit as much. 

The cob was selected at last, had up 
on trial, and finally purchased ; and 
Cyril was to be found at Cossart Place 
most mornings in the week to take the 
girls out for a ride. 

Effie could only go short distances as 
yet, and her steady cob did not require 
more exercise than the daily amble. 
But Shamrock was young and mettle¬ 
some, and so was the horse Cyril had 
hired for his own use; and often, after 
Effie had dismounted and gone in, the 
other two would betake themselves for a 
canter across the park, or a ride on some 
errand or other, generally of Cyril’s 
devising. 

The Cossart cousins had always been 
on brotherly and sisterly terms, and 
nobody took exception to thi^ arrange¬ 
ment. Sheila was delighted to get the 
long breezy canters through the budding 
lanes or across a stretch of park-land, 
and Cyril’s companionship was always 
pleasant. Her little worries seemed to 
smooth themselves down when he was 
near; and he had a way of sa3dng 
flattering things, which, if a little 
embarrassing sometimes, was rather 
delightful too. 


'Die only thing that Sheila did not 
quite like or understand was his way 
of half laughing at Effie behind her 
back—making out that what he did for 
her was a kind of duty and treadmill, 
whilst he was all the while longing to 
be off with Sheila. 

Effie did not take this view of matters. 
To her he professed himself the most 
devoted of knights.^ She fully believed 
that he enjoyed riding beside her more 
than anything in the world, and he 
certainly seemed to profess as much. 
But when off and away with Sheila, 
he would give her a laughing look, and 
say— 

“Ihere, now we can enjoy ourselves. 
Aren’t we good to be so patient over our 
task ? But it’s worth it, for what we get 
afterwards. Don’t you find it so too, little 
cousin ? ” 

And then Sheila would feel guilty and 
uncomfortable, and ask herself if she 
were being hypocritical. But surely 
Cyril could not be that, and she quickly 
drove away the unwelcome misgiving. 

Once rather a strange thing happened 
whilst they were riding together. A 
man on horseback suddenly joined them 
—rather as though he were waiting for 
them. She thought Cyril changed colour 
and looked angry; and he said to her 
at once— 

“ Ride on, Sheila. 1 will join you 
almost at once. I have a little business 
to talk over with this gentleman.” 

Sheila did as she bid. She rode 
ahead ; but she heard the voices of the 
men behind in argument, and what 
sounded rather like disagreement. At 
least, the other man seemed angry. 
Sometimes he spoke quite loud and 
roughly, and once Sheila heard him 
say— 

“Is that the heiress you are riding 
with,^ then?” But she could not hear 
Cyril’s reply; and when he came back 
to her, his face was pale and very much 
clouded over. 

“Is anything the matter, Cyril ? ” she 
asked. But he tried to laugh as he 
answered in an off-hand way— 

“ Oh, we all have our little worries, 
Sheila 1 It’s nothing much ! It’s 
nothing to bother over/ I’ve squared 
the fellow for the present. He won’t 
trouble us again ; and don’t you say 
anything about this to anybody I It’s 
nothing to anybody but myself 1 ” 

(To he continued,) 


“ Mother ” in fourteen languages.— 
Here are fourteen varieties of the word 
“ Mother,” all bearing a distinct resemblance 
—Anglo-Saxon, Modor; Persian, Madr; 
Sanscrit, Matr; Greek, Meter; Italian, 
Madre; French, Mere; Swedish, Moder; 
Danish, the same ; Dutch, Moeder ; German, 
Mutter ; Russian, Mater : Celtic, Mathair ; 
Hebrew, Em ; Arabic, Am. 

Don’t be Indiscreet.— An indiscreet girl 
does more harm than an ill-natured one, for 
the latter will only attack her enemies and 
those she wishes ill to, but the other injures 
indifferently both friends and foes. 


VARIETIES. 

Ladies and Gentlemen. —Coolness and 
absence of heat and haste indicate fine qualities. 
A gentleman makes no uoise ; a lady is serene. 
— Emerson. 

The Greatest Event in Life. —Marriage 
is the greatest event in life. It is also a new 
beginning of life. It is a home for the lonely, 
a haven of rest for those who have been too 
much tossed by the storms of life. It is the 
best and most lasting thing. It is heaven 
upon earth to live together in perfect amity 
and disinterestedness and unselfishness to the 
service of God and man until our life is over. 
— Jowett. 


Words for Music. —Too much thought 
in words intended for music has a disturbing 
and over-weighting eftect. Music does not 
only deepen emotion, it sometimes obscures 
the meaning. Hence the poet must meet it 
with a concession. The most effective words 
for songs are simple, slight, lucid, with unity 
—a simple idea worked out to one climax. 

Avarice.—A neighbour once refused 
another the loan of his well. The latter was 
thus compelled to sink one himself, and in so 
doing he tapped his neighbour’s spring, so that 
his neighbour’s Avell ran dry. Thus avarice oft- 
times defeats itself and benefits its enemy. 
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THE PLEASURES OF BEE-KEEPING. 


By F. W. L. SLA den. 


PART I. 

Under tlie above title it is intended to give 
a series of six papers on the subject of 
“ Practical Bee-keeping,” of which this one is 
the first. 


A MODERN BEE-HIVE. 


insects by actual handling and observation. 
There is also the aid to health, which a 
moderate amount of exercise in fresh air and 
sunlight, witli a restful change of occupation 
for the mind, cannot fail to bring. And last, 
but not least, there is the honey—the prize 

at the end of 
the season for 
the diligent 
bee-keeper, 
the sum-total 
of li ttle to¬ 
kens of grati- 
tude contri¬ 
buted b 
thousands of 
little workers, 
each so tiny, 
but which, 
when put to¬ 
gether, form 
a very sub¬ 
stantial and 
adequate re¬ 
turn for all 
the trouble 
and attention 
bestowed up- 
o n them. 
This last 
brings with 
it the pleasure 
of being able 
to place on 
the family 
table the pro¬ 
duct of one’s own bees, or if it amounts to 
more than can well be disposed of at home, 
there will be 
the profit that 
will accrue from 
disposing of it 
at a fair price to 
friends. There 
are, indeed, 
many poople 
living in the 
country \yho 
are able to make 
quite a useful 
addition to their 
income by fol¬ 
lowing this ]Hir- 
suit. 

Perhaps the 
only thing that 
can be said 
against com¬ 
mencing bee¬ 
keeping is the 
possibility of 
getting stung, 
but this is al¬ 
most always the 
result of too fre¬ 
quent or care¬ 
less handling; 
it is seldom 
worse t h a n a 
passing inconvenience, and the bee-keeper 
soon learns to look upon it as a factor not w'orth 
taking into account. The timid, how^ever, may 
render themselves nearly sting-proof by the 
use of india-rubber gloves lined wdth wool, 
besides the veil usually w'orn by bee-keepers to 
protect the face. 

Few^ people are unsuited for bee-keeping. 
The invalid can manage to attend to a few' 
hives during the w'arm sunny \veather in 
summer without fatigue. The only persons who 
are really unfitted to take up bee-keeping 


are those w'ho have not the desire or 
opportunity to attend to the bees regularly, 
or those w^ho at first, perhaps, take up 
the new' hobby with great zest, only to leave 
their pets to neglect w^hcn the novelty of the 
thing has somewhat w'orn off, or on the 
occasion of the first difficulty. Such a one 
should not keep bees. Wlien w'e become 
the possessors of dumb animals, w’hich depend 
more or less upon human aid for their well¬ 
being and comfort—and bees certainly do—a 
responsibility rests upon us wffiich it would 
be wrong to ignore. 

There are few' places in this country w'here 
bees may not be kept. The heart of a large 
city is perhaps the most unfiivourable jdace 
for bee-keeping, but even in London bees have 
been kept successfully in Regent Street, 
Hoi born, and in other parts. Wherever 
flow'ers flourish, bees w’ill generally find a 
subsistence. In country districts where Dutch 
clover and sainfoin are largely cultivated, and 
on the heather-clad moors of Yorkshire and 
Scotland, they will yield considerable returns 
of honey in favourable seasons. 

On the whole, bee-keeping is a fascinating 
pursuit to those who are engaged in it, and 
thus almost every intelligent bee-keeper is 
more or less of an enthusiast, and there is, I 
think, a general fellow^-feeling and desire to 
help one another amongst all interested in 
the craft, be they old hands, beginners, or 
even merely desirous, would-be bee-keepers, 
wffiich is a pleasing indication of genuine love 
of the w'ork they have at heart. 

The best advice I can give to those vvho 
intend to start bee-keeping is to go and see 
a practical bee-keeper living in the neighbour¬ 


hood, W'ho keeps a few colonics of bees in 
the modern w'ooden hives. Choose a w'arm, 
sunny day sometime this month for the visit, 
and ask him to open one of the hives before 
you, and to explain its contents to you and 
how to handle the bees. 

It w'ill be seen that a bee-hive consists 
essentially of three separate parts, (i) the 
floor, (2) the stock-box, and (3) the roof. 

The stock-box contains the combs and bees. 
The combs vary in number from eight to 
tw'elve, or more; they are built in w'oodeu 


OLD-FASHIONED SKEP AND MODERN FRAME HIVE. 


STOCK-BOX AND FLOOR, SHOWING QUILTS AND FRAMES. 


It is presumed that the reader is a stranger 
as yet to the pleasures of bee-keejhng, but 
has some desire to know a little about these 
extraordinary', interesting and useful ins'ects, 
and thus to solve some of the mysteries of 
the hive. The best w'ay to do this is to keep 
a hive of bees of your ow'n, and the following 
papers, as they appear month by month, w'ill 
aim at giving seasonable directions for estab¬ 
lishing and managing it. 

Bee-keeping is a pursuit that has several 
peculiar advantages to recommend it. Much 
pleasure is derived in obtaining an insight into 
the habits and requirements of these interesting 
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frames which hang from the sides of the 
stock-box, and are kept a certain distance 
apart by means of metal ends, so that the 
bees may have free passage between them. The 
number of the frames of comb may be varied 
according to “ the strength of the bees.” 
AVhen there are fewer frames than the stock- 
box is capable of containing, the empty space 
beyond them is shut off by means of a close- 
fitting board called a dummy. The entrance 
is a narrow slit on one side of the hive between 
the floor and the stock-box through which the 
bees pass in and out. Tlie portion of the floor 
which projects beyond the entrance is called 
the alighting-board. Several thicknesses of 
cloths, or quilts as they are called, are placed 
on top of the frames to keep the bees warm. 

Besides these simple essentials of every 
hive, there should be an upper story or lift to 
contain the super, which is a box placed over 
the frames in summer, in which the bees may 
store all honey beyond what is required for 
their own use. In many hives the lift is made 
so that by inversion it will drop down over 
the stock-box for the Avinter, and so help to 
keep the bees extra warm. 


* An expression used to denote the quantity of bees 
in the hive. The bees are said to be “ so many frames 
strong,” that is, so many frames are covered by bees. 


It will not be necessary to trouble the 
reader at present with any details of the 
structure of the bee-hive, these being of use 
chiefly only to those who intend to make their 
own hives; and this is not recommended, as 
good hives can now be obtained ready-made 
from the leading dealers, which are much 
more satisfactory. 

A hive with the combs fixed in movable 
frames like the one described above has a 
great advantage over the old-fashioned round 
straw hives or skeps in which the combs are 
fixed immovably. In the former, any or all 
of the frames of comb may be lifted out and 
examined, and the exact state of the colony 
ascertained in a few minutes, while with the 
latter the bee-keeper could never tell what 
was going on inside the hive. Without 
knowledge theie cannot be much progress, 
and we can understand how, by keeping bees 
in this latter style, our forefathers for so many 
centuries never dreamt of any improvement 
on their barbarous plan of destroying the bees 
by burning brimstone when they wanted to 
obtain the honey. 

In this country we have now a further 
advantage in the movable comb system by the 
universal adoption of a standard size of frame, 
which has been fixed by the British Bee¬ 
keepers’ Association. These standard frames 


are of course interchangeable, and will fit any 
hive made to take them. 

There are one or two ways of making a 
start in keeping bees, but the best for this 
time of the year is to procure a swarm. Two 
swarms obtained in May or the early part of 
June Avould make a very good beginning. It is 
not advisable to start with more, until a little 
experience is gained, and thus the chances of 
failure and disappointment will be diminished. 

The following is a list of articles necessary 
for commencing bee-keeping which should 
now be procured, so that all may be in 
readiness for the SAvarm Avhen it comes, some 
directions for hiving which Avill be given in 
the next paper. 

LIST OF ARTICLES FOR COM^IE^^CING 
BEE-KEEPING. 

1. Hive, with lo standard frames and s. d. 

2 dummies, los. to 20 o 

2. Super, containing 21 i-lb. sections . 2 6 

3. Sheet of queen-excluding zinc . o 8 

4. Brood foundation, lbs. . *33 

5. Super foundation, i lb. . . .08 

6. Bottle feeder Avith Avooden stage . i o 

7 . Smoker, Avith guard . . .23 

8. Bee-veil; net, Avitli black before the 

.10 

(To he coiitini4ed.) 
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CHAPTER YI. 

AX EXPERIKXCK. 

Florence Brand presented herself at 
her sister’s house on the following morn¬ 
ing*, to take her to a large registry office, 
“You’ll see plenty of girls there,” she 
said. “ You must be prepared to Avait a 
while if you are told that a suitable 
article is not then on the premises.” 

“ I suppose I shall get home before my 
half-past-one dinner-hour?” said Lucy. 

“ It is not in the power of Avoman to 
prophesy Avhen you Avill get home,” 
Florence answered. “But surely,” she 
cried, as her little nephew came in 
equipped for a Avalk, “ you do not dream 
of taking Hugh with us ? ” 

“Certainly I do! ” ansAA^ered Lucy. 
“ It may not be much of a pleasure for 
him; but he is good and patient. 
Indeed, there is nothing else to be 
done.” 

“ Cannot you leaA^e him Avith your 
charwoman ? ” asked Florence. “ Don’t 
you think she is respectable ? ” 

“Hugh,” said his mother, “run up¬ 
stairs and find my gloves in my bedroom. 
Yes,” she replied to her sister as the 
child ran off, “Mrs. Sim is perfectly 
respectable as a charwoman. But I 
know nothing of her as regards children. 
She might think it kind to indulge Fliigh 
Avith lumps of sugar, or by telling him 
stories of ghosts or murders.” 

“ Well,” said Florence, “you think I 
am hard on the lovA^er orders ; but I’m 
sure I’d lea\*e my youngsters in their 
charge for a few hours—in one’s own 
house too, Avhere there can be nothing 
dirty or infectious. I don’t know much 
more of the nurses I hire than )^ou do of 
)^our Mrs. Sim.” 

“I could trust Hugh with Pollie 


Avithout any misgiving,” answered Mrs. 
Challoner. “ I kneAv her Avays Avith him 
as I knoAV my OAvn.” 

She said no more, though she might 
have added that nothing but bitter com¬ 
pulsion Avould induce her to trust her 
darling to the tender mercies—mental 
and moral—of many Avomen not of the 
“ loAver orders,” even of Florence her¬ 
self!—Avhose motherly methods AA'ere by 
no means those of her sister. 

The registry office Avas kept in an 
old-fashioned house in an old-fashioned 
street. A feAv men, Avith that undefinable 
stamp Avhich marks a manservant, Avere 
lounging about the door, Avhile dotted 
over the paA^ement Avere groups of smart 
and A*oluble young AA'omen. Noav and 
then one of them raised a shrill mirthless 
laugh. 

Lucy’s heart sank Avithin her. 

“Of course, some of all sorts come 
to these places,” said Florence re¬ 
assuringly. “ Let me tell you these vei*}'’ 
girls Avould pass muster in any respect¬ 
able house once they are arrayed in 
their caps and aprons. They put on 
their good manners Avith their livery.” 

Lucy Avondered Avhether it may be true 
Avisdom to insist on a garb Avhich so 
easily becomes a mere domino in Avhich 
A'ery unexpected human nature may 
masquerade. 

“ We shall have to go up to the second 
floor,” Avhispered Mrs. Brand. “The. 
menservants are seen on the ground 
floor, cooks and head-housemaids on 
the first, and smaller fry, such as we 
Avant, on the second. Possibly lodging- 
house keepers interview their little 
slaveys in the attics.” 

Women hanging about on the landings 
managed to make plain their contempt 
for ladies Avho were manifestly seeking a 


mere “general.” The front room on 
the second floor Avas so thronged that 
the sisters could scarcely find standing 
room. It Avas not easy to distinguish 
between mistresses and maids, for no¬ 
body Avas of a refined type, and in dress 
—at least, on first glance—all seemed 
equally smart and fashionable. 

A clerk of the office Avas edging about, 
note-book in hand. She Avas a red-faced 
middle-aged Avoman, Avearing a dusty, 
jet-trimmed black alpaca gown. 

“A general servant is scarcely to be 
had, madam,” she said. 

“Then Avhat are all these?” asked 
Mrs. Brand. “I thought this Avas the 
‘general servants’ department.” 

“So it is. But most of these are 
general servants ‘ Avhere another is kept.’ 
They would not go as a single hand,” 
explained the clerk. 

“ I must haA^e one who Avill consent to 
do so,” said Lucy. Something in her 
low clear voice and simple decision of 
manner made the registry office clerk 
turn and look at her. This Avas not the 
style of mistress Avith Avhom she Avas 
best acquainted. 

“I Avill tiy to please you, madam,” 
said the clerk. “ I fear there is nobody 
suitable in the house at present. But 
one may come in at any moment. A 
great many girls do not appear till about 
noon. ^ May I ask you to take a seat ? 
There is a sofa vacant near the AvindoAv.” 

As the sisters took their seats on the 
shabby little sofa, Tavo or three gaudy 
girls strolled past them, inspecting them 
from their hats doAvn to their boots. 

Lucy whispered— 

“ This puts me in mind of what Ave 
used to read about the slave marts in 
the States.” 

“Yes, only it is the emplo3Trs Avho 
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are now on view ! ” said Florence 
snappily. 

“ I don’t know whether that makes it 
either worse—or better,” Lucy answered, 
drawing Hugh closer to her side. 

The next moment a tall raw-boned 
woman with a forbidding countenance 
stepped up and bluntly asked, 

“ Are you wantin’ a general servant ? ” 
“Yes, I am,” Lucy replied, her heart 
sinking within her. 

“I’m looking for a place. What 
wages do you give ? ’ ’ 

Lucy named the sum she had paid 
Pollie. 

“ That’s not very high for a general,” 
observed the woman. 

“It is a very quiet situation,” said 
Lucy. 

“ H’m !—out in some country place, I 
sup'iose?” 

“No,” answered Lucy, “ my house is 
in Bloomsbury.” She was cowed into 
giving answers when she should rather 
have retorted by questions. Really she 
did not want to question this woman, or 
to have anything to do with her. Yet 
in this place she had not courage to 
say so. Mrs. Brand did not come to the 
rescue. 

“ Bloomsbury houses are pretty big— 
too big for one woman.” 

“Mine is a small house,” faltered 
Lucy. 

“ How many in family ? ” 

“ Only two,” Lucy answered ; “ myself 
and this little boy.” 

“ D’ye expect me to do the washing ? ” 
Lucy was ready to cry out that she 
did not “expect” her to do anything, 
except to go away! But she was so 
demoralised that she meekly replied— 

“ My last servant did the washing, 
with help ; but if I get one who suits me 
in other ways, I am willing to put the 
washing out.” 

“ Are 3mu a widder, then ? ” 

Lucy’s heart thumped. 

“No, my husband is on a long 
voyage.” 

“ A ship-captain is he ? ” 

“No, he is travelling for his health. 
He will be at home within the year.” 

An expression came into the woman’s 
insolent eye, which Lucy did not under¬ 
stand, though it made her feel hot. 
The woman gave her head a significant 
little wag. It meant something apart 
from what she said, though her words 
were insolent enough. 

“ I reckon there won’t be much 
regular cooking in your place. There 
never is, where there isn’t a proper 
master. I don’t think your place will 
suit me.” 

“I am sure it will not!” said Lucy 
quietly. 

One or two tawdry girls who had come 
up to listen to this colloquy nudged 
each other and laughed at the dis¬ 
comfiture of their fellow-worker. 

“ Well, you’ve got rid of her,” 
observed Florence. “The idea of her 
asking all those questions I What right 
have they to know anything except the 
work which will be required of them and 
the wages they are to get ? ” 

“ I don’t say that,” said Lucy. 
“ Before a woman accepts a place, I 
think she has a right to know whether 


it is quite respectable—and many little 
details beside. But she might have 
waited till I had first put some questions 
to her. Fancy, if I had behaved so 
when I went, a stranger, to look after 
the first appointment I had at the 
Institute 1 ” 

Florence made an impatient gesture. 

“You compare things which have 
no standard of comparison,” she said. 
“You are a lady and know how to 
behave and to keep your proper place. 
These creatures don’t. They must be 
taught. If 3mu had taken that woman 
in the right way, and talked down 
to her and cheapened her well, she 
would have respected you, and she 
might have turned out a servant good 
enough.” 

“Florence, dear,” pleaded Lucy, “I 
would not wish to take any woman into 
my house who could behave so. And 
her appearance was horrid ! ” 

“ She would have done up decently 
enough if you had insisted on it,” said 
Florence. “Why need you care how 
uncouth a servant looks so long as you 
can get plenty of work out of her ? It 
is not as if you had a professional man 
in your house, and had to think of a 
girl’s appearance in opening the door. 
Do better next time. Here comes 
another.” 

“Are you wanting a general servant, 
ma’am ? ” said the girl, advancing 
towards Mrs. Challoner. 

This was a younger woman than the 
last. Better looking too, despite the 
draggled feather which overhung her 
hat. There was some pertness in her 
voice and manner. But Lucy was not 
repelled by her as by the other, and 
was therefore brave enough to carry on 
some catechism on her own side. 

“You have been a general servant 
before ? ’ ’ 

“ Yes, m’m ; I’ve never been anything 
else.” 

“ Then you have plenty of experience, 
and know what you are undertaking ? ” 

“ I’ve been in places, m’m, since I 
was fifteen. I’m twenty-two now.” She 
looked at least four years older. 

Again Mrs. Challoner stated the 
wages she gave, adding some rough 
sketch of the duties of the place. 

“I am sure a reliable girl will find it 
comfortable,” she said. “And now—if 
we agree on other things—what references 
have you to give me ? ” 

The rather haggard face fell ; but the 
pert voice answered undauntedly— 

“ I was three months in my last place, 
m’m, and they’ve got nothing to say 
against me.” 

“ Three months is a very short time,” 
commented Lucy. “ Why did you 
leave ? ” 

“Well, m’m, the missis had such 
a temper as never was.” A pause. 
“ She couldn’t get no girl to stay.” 

“ She will give you a character ? ” 

“Well, m’m, it’s a shame if she 
didn’t ! I’ve had nothing against my 
character.” 

“ 4 Bhe could not know you very well 
in three months’ time,” mused Lucy. 
“ But she could at least tell me the 
character she got when she engaged 
you.” 


“ She never asked a character,” said 
the girl. “Ah, m’m, she was too glad 
to get anybody. She knowed her own 
temper and that no one wouldn’t stay.” 

Lucy looked at her with considering 
eyes. 

“If I were a servant,” said she, “I 
would not go where my character was 
not sought for. I should feel sure it 
could not be a good place.” 

The girl muttered something about 
ladies being sometimes hard put to it 
and in a dreadful hurry, and about “a 
poor girl having to get her bread.” 

Lucy’s charity instantly accepted all 
such possible excuses. 

“ If you explained the circumstances 
to the mistress you lived with before this 
last, perhaps she would allow me to 
make a few inquiries about you ? ” 

“She might,” the girl said; “but 
some ladies do not like to be troubled.” 

“Flow long were you in that situa¬ 
tion ? ” asked Lucy. 

“Six weeks,” answered the girl. 
“ There w'as a fire, and after that they 
made some changes, and that was why 
I came away.” 

“ But I do not like the look of this,” 
observed Lucy. “ And what about the 
situation before that?” 

“ I don’t know where those people 
are,” said the girl, a sullenness coming 
over her. “The master bankrupted, 
and it was as much as I could do to get 
my wages.” 

“You have been very unfortunate,” 
remarked Lucy, pondering whether this 
might not be simple fact, and whether 
justice might not demand that she 
should give the girl “ another chance.” 
Still it was her present duty to get a 
reliable household helper, and other 
considerations must take second place 
to that absolute duty. Yet she shrank 
from coming to any harsh decision. 

“What is the longest time )mu have 
kept any situation ? ” she asked. 

“ I was a whole year in one,” said the 
girl, with great self-satisfaction. 

“How long is that ago?” inquired 
Lucy. 

“ It was my second place,” returned 
the girl, rather defiantly. “And it was 
a hard one. For it were a public, an’ 
the master, he drank, and the missus 
were dead, and there were six children. 
I might have been there till to-day,” 
she went on, “but I had to go into 
’orspital, I were that worn out.” 

What a life history if it were true ! 
And what a terrible imagination if it 
W'ere false 1 But why had the girl found 
it so hard to keep other places if she had 
so readily endured the slavery indicated 
in her words ? 

“I am afraid you will not suit me,” 
said Lucy, very gently. “ I fear you 
have had no opportunity to get the 
experience and training I require.” 

“I’ve always been in places, m’m,” 
answered the girl tartly. “ If ten years 
o’ different places doesn’t give one 
experience, I don’t know what will ! ” 

“ Experience of changes,” said Lucy, 
“but not experience in work and in 
regular household wa)^s.” 

The girl looked in Lucy’s face and 
saw that her dismissal was decided. 

“Oh, well, m’m, please yourself!” 
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she said. “ There’s plenty 0’ places 
g-oin’ that’ll suit me, and I’d not care to 
stay long anywhere ! ” 

“ You did better this time, Sis,” 
wUispeied Florence Brand as the damsel 
flounced away. “ But you must not be too 
particular. Don’t peep too closely be¬ 
hind their set scenes. If they tell you a 
lie decently, make believe to believe it. 
Then, if anything turns out wrong, why, 
you’ve been deceived, you know, and 
your credit is saved.” 

Lucy scarcely heard what her sister 
said. The squalid horror of the lives 
opening before her sickened and suffo¬ 
cated her soul, just as the fetid atmo¬ 
sphere of the crowded room was sicken¬ 
ing to her body. 

“ Poor girl, what chance has she 
enjoyed?” she said. “She had not a 
bad face. If I had not been fixed as I 
am, I might have given her a ti*ial, and 
have helped her to be glad ‘ to stay long 
'somewhere.’ One couldn’t wonder that 
she wasn’t, if all she told is true.” 

Florence laughed. 

“True?” she echoed. “Not one 
word of it! I believe she found out that 
you weren’t the mistress for her before 
she told you about ‘the public.’ She 
reckoned that would choke you off. 
'fhey are cute enough for anything. 
True ! Why, she openly told you one 
flaring fib, and you never noticed it! ” 

“ What was it ? ” asked the bewildered 
Lucy. 

“ She said she went into service at 
fifteen and is twenty-two ; and next she 
said she had been in service ten years. 
And yet you’re ready to cry over her! 
Oh, my dear, simple sister I You need 
not be so sorry for her-—be sorry for 
yourself, in the power of such as she. 
She needs no pity I ” 

“ This onl}'- shows her greater need of 
pity,” said Lucy; but she had to stoop 
and soothe Hugh, who was plucking at 
her dress and saying— 

“Let us come away, mamma! I 
don’t like these people, and the room is 
so nasty! ” 

“ Poor little dear, he isn’t used to it! ” 
said a voice which Lucy had not heard 
before. 

It was that of a lady seated on a 
chair half behind the little sofa, which 
was drawn forward crosswise. This 
lady was knitting a child’s stocking. 
She was quietly and neatly dressed, 
and did not look much more than thirty 
years of age. She had a pale face, with 
a sort of enduring stillness upon it, not 
unlike that of one bearing up against 
some chronic pain or trouble. She 
patted Hugh’s shoulder kindly and 
smiled up into Lucy’s face, adding— 

“It’s a great pity any of us have to 
get used to it! ” 

“ Yes, indeed,” Lucy responded, 
instantly recognising that she was 
addressed by another “expectant mis¬ 
tress.” “We have been here more 
than an hour already, and nobody has 
even approached me but two most 
unsuitable women! It is a terrible 
waste of time!” she added, thinking 
of the brief wintry daylight in which 
she had to finish her seaside sketches, 
which the picture-dealer desired to 
have in hand before the New Year, 


and which she herself wished to com¬ 
plete before she took up her teaching at 
the Institute. 

“You don’t know what it is yet!” 
said the lady, quite cheerfully. “ This 
is the third day I’ve been here—staying 
on till the afternoon. I’ve seen nobody 
suitable yet.” 

“May I ask if you have ever hired 
a servant here before ? ” said Mrs. 
Challoner. 

“I have not,” replied the stranger; 
“ but my husband’s sister did. She 
came here daily for nearly a week, and 
when she got a suitable girl, she only 
stayed two months, because she heard 
of another place in a neighbourhood she 
liked better! ” 

“ I wonder almost that you are making 
this experiment after that experience ! ” 
remarked Lucy. 

“ It does not seem veiy encouraging,” 
answered the other; “but what is one 
to do ? And when we get them they 
don’t work, and don’t they waste and 
destroy ! I wish we could do without 
servants altogether! I think I could 
get along finely—if it wasn’t for opening 
the street door. One cannot do that, 
you know.” 

Lucy was silent, considering. It 
seemed to her, at that moment, that if 
Charlie was at home, and no duty of 
breadwinning lay upon herself, then 
rather than endure a prolongation and 
repetition of her present experience, she 
would spend the remainder of her life in 
opening her street door to all comers. 

The lady accepted her silence as 
sympathy. 

“ My sister-in-law says the same,” 
she went on. “ She and her husband 
have a flat—a pretty little flat near the 
Parks, where they are rather expensive, 
so they have one with only five rooms— 
and they’ve just got one little child. 
And Minnie says she could manage 
quite well, if it wasn’t for taking out 
the perambulator.” 

“I always took out my boy myself,” 
said Lucy, with her arm about Hugh’s 
neck, “ and I often opened the hall 
door—generall}^ indeed—because I could 
see who was coming from my window, 
and it saved my maid’s running up a 
flight of stairs.” 

The stranger looked at her rather 
coldly. 

“ That is the way servants get 
spoiled,” she remarked. “And they 
don’t stay with you a bit longer for all 
your pains.” 

“Mine stayed with me seven years, 
and has only gone away to get married,” 
said Lucy quietl3\ 

The other gave a little laugh. 

“You had better mention that to the 
girls,” she answered. “ I believe it 
recommends a place. But most of 
them will feel they have been deceived 
with false hopes unless the event comes 
off within seven months ! Seven years ! 
Well, you’ve got something to learn 
now. You have not cut your mistress- 
teeth yet.” 

Lucy felt that her mind was opening 
to new lines of thought in the world 
about her. She had always known that 
Florence thought in these ways; but 
she had thought that was just Florence. 


Her own small circle of intimates were 
people of another sort, being all people 
who had done real work of some kind 
or another, and were proud of it, and 
would have felt hurt to be suspected of 
idleness. But here were women who 
were prepared to work [^or a glance 
at the knitter’s hands revealed that 
truth about her), but who were so 
ashamed of work that they could do it 
only out of sight, and were under the 
mean necessity of hiring a mask to do 
whatever people must see ! How odd 
it was ! And then it flashed into Lucy’s 
mind that one can scarcely expect very 
worthy girls to rush eagerly to discharge 
tasks that other women are simply 
ashamed to do ! If it be so disgraceful 
to open one’s own door, or to wheel 
out one’s own baby, why should other 
women not feel it still more disgraceful 
to open other people’s doors and wheel 
out other people’s babies ? Why should 
they not be eager to rush from these 
discredited duties towards others not yet 
lying under the same ban ? 

At that moment the groups in the 
middle of the room parted a little, and 
the elderly female derk of the registry 
came towards Mrs. Challoner with an 
unctuous smile spread over her face. 
Following at her heels was another 
woman, who was, however, nearly 
eclipsed by her ample figure. 

“ I think I have found somebody to 
suit you, ma’am,” she said. “I think 
we have been most fortunate. Just the 
sort of person to please you is not to be 
found every day. It is quite Providential. 
I’m so glad you should see her before 
there is any chance of her being snapped 
up. I’d advise you to settle with her, 
madam,” she added, bending over, in a 
familiar whisper which made Lucy draw 
back. “ She’d have a dozen chances 
if she were here half an hour. Her very 
appearance is enough. You’ll speak 
to me, please, madam, before you go 
away.” 

As she moved aside for her “intro¬ 
duction” to step forward, Lucy beheld 
a neat, crisp little figure which might 
have stepped out of a Royal Academy 
picture of a happy cottage home or 
mansion nursery. This was not a young 
woman ; she was between forty and fifty, 
dressed in black, with a small prim 
bonnet enclosing a neat white cap and 
tied with narrow white ribbons. The 
face within the bonnet was well-featured 
and softly ruddy, the pleasant middle- 
aged bloom being set off to advantage 
by the slight frosting of the hair visible 
beneath the cap. A small straw basket 
was held firmly in the neat cotton-gloved 
hands. An angel with shining wings 
could have hardly looked more apart 
than she did in that throng of coarse 
tawdry femininity, nor have been a more 
unexpected apparition. A well-trained 
respect, without a dash of servility, 
was in her voice and manner as she 
said— 

“ I am Jessie Morison, ma’am. I 
understand you want a servant.” 

“She’s just your style. Luce,” whis¬ 
pered Florence; “but she’s too old! 
It’s no use taking people after others 
have got all the work out of them.” 

(7b be continued,) 
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THE QUEEN’S AVIARY AT WINDSOR. 

By ERNEST M. JESSOP. 



FRONT VIEAV OF HER MAJESTY’S AVIARY, WINDSOR. 



But few of the many who yearly stroll 
through the lovely glades of Windsor Park 
know or think of the infinite variety of bird 
life contained within its boundaries. Many 
and wide apart in nature and disposition are 
its feathered rovers. From the tiny tomtit 


to the lordly golden eagle, from the motherly 
white Dorking to the wild turkey of Canada, 
all make or have made for them their homes 
or their nests. 

Many years since (in fact, over thirty) signs 
of the presence of a great depredator were 
noticed in the more secluded 
parts of the forest: one day 
the remains of some luckless 
rabbits, another a dead or 
dying lamb. Traps were set, 
and a strict watch kept for the 
poacher. Within a very short 
j:)eriod was. caught a splendid 
mrde specimen of the golden 


eagle. ITe was promptly housed in a large 
wooden enclosure near the head keeper’s 
house, where he has lived and flourished for 
more than thirty years; his eye as bright, 
his talons as strong, his spirit as fierce as 
when he roamed at will the emperor of 
the air. • 

Some four or five years since a comrade 
was also caught and placed in a similar 
enclosure beside him, so that, day after day, 
when sociably inclined, they can exchange 
harsh-noted confidences. They have so far 
got used to the presence of their captors as 
to allow of a man entering their enclosures to 
sweep them out; but the boldest keeper in 
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the Queen’s employ will not yet venture to 
touch such fearful wild fowl. 

Not very far from the eagles’ domain, one 
may perchance see a flock of Canadian wild 
turkeys. These birds (almost as large as our 
toothsome Christmas friends) are more wild 
in name than in nature, for instead of haunting 
trees and coverts to be shot in the manner 
of pheasants at the proper season, they at 
present insist on being domesticated and 
partaking of the head keeper’s hospitality 
when the members of his household feed the 
numerous song-birds which gather around the 
house for their daily meals. 

But we must leave the keeper’s house with 
its fascinating surroundings and make for our 
jDioper destination, which is the aviaiy at 
Ifrogmore. 

Over the verdant turf and under the wide- 
S])reading trees, mainly following the private 
road traversed every day by Her Majesty 
when residing at Windsor, past the kennels 
with their noisy occupants, past the lovely 
fruit and flower gardens, just outside of 
Frogmore House, and beside the beautiful 
dairy, stands the object of our walk. 

Below the level of the road in a gently- 
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The breeds of poultry kept are too many to 
describe here; suflice it to say that Flammond 
thinks his best birds are white Leghorns and 
black Minorcas. For laying purposes, he 
})refers a cross between Leghorn and Plymouth 
Rock; for winter laying, Plymouth Rocks; 
and for the table, white Dorkings to his mind 
bear the palm. 

The aviary does not supply all the poultry 
required for the Castle, the first idea being to 
keep all its pens well stocked with good 
handsome birds, and to send the surplus to 
the Castle kitchens. The eggs, ranging be¬ 
tween forty and fifty daily, are sent to Wind¬ 
sor Castle, Buckingham Palace, and Osborne 
Flouse only, the Queen’s other residences 
procuring their siqiplies elsewhere. About 
one hundred birds are required each year for 
stocking the pens, the remainder bred going, 
as I before remarked, for table purposes. 
Flere I may mention that the only fowls 
served at Fler Majesty’s own table are white 
Dorkings. 

After acquiring much useful information on 
poultry farming, I am taken to the rear of the 
premises, where breeding operations are mostly 


‘‘FIELD-MARSHAL,” THE TURKEY. 


he quietly lays down the law 
to turkeys, and takes the 
smallest of chicks and the 
most amiable of pigeons into 
custody. Before the advent 
of Hammond, the aviary, 
which was for fort)' years 
under feminine supervision, 
had somewhat declined in 
usefulness; but, as its new 
guardian is a practical man 
as well as a poultry-fancier, 
the whole of his little do¬ 
main looks well kept and 
prosperous. 

The eighteen pens with 
brick roost-houses behind, 
which form the front of the 
aviary, are mostly occupied 
by very fine specimens of 
domestic poultry, the breed 
of its occupants being in¬ 
dicated by an enamelled iron 
label affixed to the front of 
each pen, every breed being 
kept absolutely separate. 
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sloping grass-grown dell is built the aviary. Originally 
the site was occupied but by some dilapidated outbuild¬ 
ings. The present construction is entirely due to the 
designs of the never-forgotten Prince Consort. He it 
was who saw the capabilities of the site, and with his 
usual forethought added art to utility- 

Although originally designed for the reception of rare 
and curious birds presented to the Queen, the aviary has 
for many years past been mainly used as a miniature 
])oultiy farm. Now and again may arrive some showy 
feathered biped from foreign lauds to lead a quiet happy 
life, well tended and cared for; but in the main ducks 
and chickens, turkeys and pigeons form the bulk of the 
population. It is a charming, peaceful little scene to 
gaze upon, this fine summer morning, the fountain and 
pond with its fat white ducks in the foreground, behind 
the well-kept terrace with its summer-house at one end, 
with rustic seat so often occupied by the Royal couple 
in days gone by, and a background formed by the neat 
range of brick buildings and spreading trees. 

Let us go and interview its keeper. This is a fine 
stalwart specimen of a retired policeman. Thirty years 
does Hammond tell us he served in Her Majesty’s house¬ 
hold police, and now, in the Indian summer of his days, 








carried on. Incubators, I am told, are not in 
use or desired at Windsor. Every convenience 
is, of course, provided for the sitting bens, but 
with seemingly a natural perverseness they 
occasionally prefer the oddest of nests chosen 
by themselves to the most comfortable ones 
provided for them. Here, for instance, in a 
dark comer is a stout foster-mother of a hen 
bringing up a handsome family of ducklings 
in a bushel basket. It was noticed that her 
own eggs were invariably laid in this recep¬ 
tacle, and so when breeding time came the 
basket was duly filled up for her accommoda¬ 
tion. 

All chickens for the first three weeks of 
their lives have the run of the pretty old- 
fashioned garden attached to Hammond’s 
cottage; but as soon as that age is attained, 
over-indulgence in horticultural pursuits com¬ 
pels their removal. 

In addition to chickens some fifty to sixty 
Aylesbury ducks are annually reared and 
fattened for Castle use. Some of these are 


now wandering aboiii with h4appy and con¬ 
tented looks, little recking of the use of those 
succulent peas shooting up so tall and straight 
in their keeper’s garden. Here, too, in the 
yard are a few' portly Rouen ducks, the 
female of which breed some time since dis¬ 
tinguished herself by laying an egg five 
ounces in weight; but, remarks Hammond 
w'hen relating the incident, “she does not 
often do it.” 

In the four pigeon lofts wdiich surmount the 
roof of the aviary there live at present some 
forty pigeons mainly of the “ Foreign Owl ” and 
“ Jacobin ” breeds. The youngsters bred and 
not required for stock purposes go the w'ay of 
all pigeons—that w'hich leads to pies. At the 
aviary are also kept some beautiful wdiite 
doves purchased abroad by H.R.H. Princess 
Beatrice. 

Next I am show'ii some representatives of 
the turkey race. These are of a very hand¬ 
some race known as the Cinnamon turkey. 
Their native home in Britain is as far north as 


Caithness; but it is believed the breed was 
originally brought from the United States or 
Canada. 

The male bird (some three years of age) is 
of most imposing presence. His colour is a 
rich chestnut browm, with a black edge to 
eacli feather and w'hite wing flights. As he 
marches to and fro w'ith slow and stately step 
over a measured track, his prismatic-hued 
head and neck, combined wdth his browm and 
white uniform, irresistibly remind one of the 
chief hall porter at some stately hotel or 
theatre. 

He is pleased to express his approval of 
the appearance of my coadjutor w'ith the 
camera by giving vent to a series of gobbles 
W'hich sound like the prelude to a solo on the 
big drum. He then proceeds to disperse the 
small crowd of humble feathered admirers who 
have gathered around him, and poses himself 
for the coming picture. 

Sad to relate though, the sharp click of the 
rapid shutter of the camera quite destroys his 
self-possession, and he flies for protection 
behind an old chicken coop, for ever losing 
caste in the eyes of a small white bantam 
looking on, w'ho gives vent to his disgust at 
this craven conduct by a series of ear-piercing 
challenges. 

Some years since, the Queen possessed a 
beautiful breed of pure w'hite turkeys. Of 
these there are not any specimens surviving 
at AVindsor, although, as pairs of the birds 
were given to the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of Connaught, and the late Duke of Albany, 
it is possible that the breed is not extinct. 

And now once more to the front of the 
aviary. Here are a splendid pair of golden 
pheasants, the male bird as he darts about 
in the sunshine looking a perfect vision of 
beauty. He was reared at AVindsor from 
parents bred at the Zoological Gardens. The 
eggs of his mate are given to a sedate hen to 
liatch, for gieater safety than they w'ould get 
in the nest of their somewhat frivolous mother, 
who in her turn receives those of a bantam to 
take care of. 

In the same pen with the golden pheasants 
lives a pretty little family of buff and white 
)ned pigeons—the property of the Queen’s 
Indian Secretary. 

Near by one may see a small party of ring¬ 
doves assuming the most graceful attitudes 
as they w'hisper soft nothings to one another 
in the bright warm sunshine. These pretty 
creatures are a living reminder of the innate 
gallantry of the Irish race. Duiing the 
Queen’s first progress through Ireland after 
her marriage, as the Royal carnage w'as slowly 
])assing through a triumphal arch, a pair of 
ringdoves w'ere gently lowered almost into 
Her Majesty’s hands. It is from this pair 
that the pretty little family before mentioned 
is descended. The doves are great favourites 
with the Queen, w'ho always relates the histoiy 
of their origin with special pleasure. 

Before leaving, one must have a glance at 
the Queen’s room, situated in the centre of 
the aviary, w'hich remains practically the 
same in appearance as when first fitted under 
the superintendence of the Prince Consort. 
It is a very simple but bright apartment of 
moderate size, with a big bay window over¬ 
looking the terrace and fountain. 

The w’alls are papered with a light chintz 
pattern, and the furniture is framed in light 
oak and upholstered w'ith a flow'er pattern 
cretonne. The principal ornament of the 
room is a large case of stuffed birds shot by 
the late Prince Consort. The case is about 
six feet in height, and has a laistic oak frame- 
W'ork. Its occupants are grouse, black cock, 
and capercailzie. Carved on the frame of the 
case is “ Taymouth, Sep. 8th and 9th, 1842.” 
All around the w'alls of the room are other 
cases of old favounties which in days gone by 
adorned the pens of the aviary. There is a 
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splendid pied peacock, Ambeist pheasants, 
Indian pigeons, a bantam formerly belonging 
to the Prince of Wales, and many others. 
One should also notice the head and claws of 
a gigantic emu, who in his lifetime was the 
proud representative of Australia at Windsor. 
In the corridor leading from the Queen’s 
room to the garden stands a gi'oup of 
kangaroo rats, a big bustard, a Muscovy 
duck, and a splendid peacock, once the 
property of the Earl of Beaconsfield. This 
last bird was removed to the aviary from 
Hughendcn shortly after the late Earl’s death. 

Until the last few years, the aviary was a 
hivourite place for the Royal Family to 
partake of afternoon tea, and here in the 
Queen’s room is still kept the neat dark blue- 
and-white Dresden china service which was 
in ordinary use by Her Majesty. The Queen 
still drives round* the aviary in her daily visit 
to Frogmore, but rarely alights from her 
carriage. 

Of Royal and distinguished visitors there 
are many, but not any so regular or so 
welcome as the children of H.R.H. Princess 
Beatrice, who seldom allow a day to pass, 
when staying at Windsor, without “coming 


to feed the birds”; and right well do those 
same birds know and welcome the youthful 
visitors. From the big turkey to the tiny 
doves, all are on the alert when the sound of 
caniage wheels is heard, and a universal 
chorus of approval bursts from the feathered 
throats as the Royal party distribute their 
largesse. 

The family of the Duke of Connaught also 
have a special interest in the aviary in the 
shape of some dozen or so of long-haired 
white Canadian guinea-pigs (a present from 
their aunt, the Princess Louise), which live 
and flourish under Hammond’s fostering care. 

And now old Time is fast a-flying, so one 
must think of taking leave; but I cannot, 
without great discourtesy, omit a mention of 
one of the most important characters on the 
establishment. This is “ Toby,.” a tiny white 
bantam cock with a beautiful rose-coloured 
comb. Throughout the morning he has care¬ 
fully followed his master’s footsteps, seemingly 
under the idea that his protection was necessary 
from the evil designs of jouraalists and photo¬ 
graphers. Too near an approach to the 
beloved governor was at once resented, while 
when a halt was called for descriptive purposes. 


he would stand patiently by with head on one 
side, crooning his satisfaction with the explan¬ 
ation, and anon darting a sharp look at the 
man with the note-book as though he would 
say, “ Now, have you got that down ? ” 

So satisfied with our attention i 5 he that at 
his master’s desire he proceeds to show us a 
small specimen of his talents. Standing on 
the ground, with Hammond’s hands linked 
together before him, a short run is taken and 
the hands are neatly jumped five or six times 
in succession. 

Other tricks were to follow, but unfortunately 
Toby’s father just then appeared from behind 
a coop, followed by a numerous harem. 
Something cynical with regard to frivolous 
amusements was evidently said by the new¬ 
comers, for without the slightest warning 
Toby at once proceeded to assault the man 
with the camera, and, as the bird must weigh 
a pound and a half, whereas the artist is 
not more than thirteen stone, we deemed it 
prudent to say good-bye, and beat a hasty 
retreat,, followed by triumphant crowing from 
Toby and his sire, who, by the by, gives 
himself airs on the strength of being a prize¬ 
winner at one of the great Norwich shows. 


The oven door of a kitchen range should be 
left open at night to air the oven, unless a cat 
is left in the kitchen. Cats sometimes get 
into the oven for warmth if it is left open, and 
that is not advisable. 

Care should be taken when giving fruit to 
children to remove any pips or core, which 
might prove dangerous if swallowed. 

The hall door of a house should now and 
then be set wide open to air the passages 
thoroughly, someone being at hand to see that 
no one enters unbidden. 

A TABLESPOONFUL of washing-powder in 
the hot water in which china and silver are 
washed is of great value; but the water should 
be very hot. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

In arranging a new house-, it is rather a 
good plan to have distinctive names for the 
bedrooms, and it is a pretty idea to name 
them after jewels or flowers, and have the 
rooms decorated with colours and designs to 
match, so that there might be the Emerald, 
Ruby, Turquoise, and Amber rooms, or the 
Forget-me-not, Rose, and Primrose rooms. 
The hand-candlesticks, match-box cases, and 
hot-water cans should be painted to suit each 
room. 

N EVER use any but the best soap for the face. 
If this is not obtainable or within reach of your 
purse, use only a little oatmeal in the water. 
Common soaps produce blotches and skin 
iiTitation, especially those that are highly 
coloured and scented. 


Both woollen and cotten stockings should 
be mended with silk rather than cotton or 
wool. It is more comfortable, resists wear and 
tear longer, and does not easily discolour. 

There is scarcely anything more injurious 
to health and spirits than a damp house. 
Leave it as soon as possible. 

Fur worn round the throat has a certain 
danger, not only that of making the throat 
delicate, but also that the fine hairs find their 
way into the stomach and lungs, and become 
injurious. 

If a kettle or saucepan has to be put away 
and not used for some time, see that it is 
quite dry inside, for if put away wet, rust will 
accumulate and make a hole in the metal. 
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SOCIAL INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF AN EAST END GIRL. 

Bv LA PETITE. 


PART III. 

THE LAUNCH. 

AVAS sitting in the 
study one morning 
busily writing, Avhen 
sounds of an alter¬ 
cation in the hall 
Arere followed by the 
door opening and the 
appearance of our par¬ 
lour-maid, with indigna¬ 
tion expressed in every line 
of her expressive and superior 
person. She had always been very superior, 
so much so that I frequently wondered Avhy 
she continued to grace our quiet house, but 
now, as I glanced at her, I thought I perceived 
signs of her removing the light of her presence 
from us at no distant date. 

“ What is it, Jane ? ” I inquired mildly. 

“Ifyou please, miss,” she replied, with an 
evident effort, “ there’s a young—pusson ’as 
come, what says she must see you at once, 
Avhich I told her you never saw no one in the 
mornin’, an’ ast ’er ’er bizness, which she 
says as it’s’ers an’ not mine!” Here her 
emotion choked her, and enabled me to get in 
a word edgeways. 

“ What is she like ” I asked, rising 
hastily. 

“ Tall an’ brazen-faced, with a fringe down 
to ’er eyes, an’-” 

But I heard no more, for I was already in 
the hall, where I discovered Belinda Ann 
standing on the mat in an aggressive attitude, 
bristling all over, and with her arms akimbo. 

At sight of her old enemy, the parlour-maid, 
who had followed me down, she gave an 
expressive snort, which was replied to by that 
functionary by a toss of her head and the up¬ 
lifting of an already “ tip-tilted ” nose. Fear¬ 
ful of the renewal of the “few words” they 
had evidently already had, I hurriedly greeted 
Belinda Ann, and drew her after me to a 
room at the top of the house, which at this 
time of day was always secure from interrup¬ 
tion. Here I set to work to soothe her rufiled 
temper and hurt dignity, Avhich had evidently 
been seriously upset, as for a long time all I 
could get out of her Avas, “ What call ’ad she 
to give ’erself airs } Set ’er rup indeed ! I 
don’t ’ave ter ’ire soldiers ter Avalk out with 
me o’ Sundys! ” and suchlike unprofitable 
exclamations. 

By-and-by, however, she became more cheer¬ 
ful, and when I produced some refreshments 
in the shape of lemonade, biscuits and bananas, 
she had regained her usual serenity. I may as 
Avell say here that there was a curious point of 
resemblance between Belinda Ann, a daughter 
of the people, and the highest in the land, 
and that Avas, that no matter how strange 
her surroundings might be to her, she adapted 
herself to them at once, and never exhibited 
vulgar curio.sity or “gave herself away,” as 
she Avould have put it, by expressing surprise 
or admiration. 

Thus, if I had expected her to be impressed 
by the size of the house or elegance of the 
furniture, I should have been disappointed. 
Like the thorough woman of the world that 
she Avas, she lounged in a veh’et arm-chair as 
if she had been accustomed to it from baby¬ 
hood, and though her bright, dark eyes glanced 
into every corner, not a Avord or a look 
escaped her to prove that it Avas all new to her. 
As a rule one finds this calm sang-froid and 
savoirfab'e only at the extreme ends of the 
social scale, though of course there are 
exceptions. 


All this time I was quite in the dark still as 
to Avhy she had honoured me Avith a visit, but 
Avhen she had eaten her third banana, SAvept 
all the biscuit crumbs in her lap into her 
mouth, and finished the lemonade, she 
remarked, Avith her usual abruptness, “ Want 
ter see a launch ? ” 

“ Certainly ! ” I replied, Avith commendable 
presence of mind. “ When, and Avhere ? ” 

“Noav!” she returned Avith equal brevity. 
“ There’s one on to-day down at Victoria 
Docks at three o’clock, an’ I think Ave can just 
abaht do it.” 

“But it i.sn’t Bank Holiday! Hoav is it 
you are able to leave your Avork ? ” I in¬ 
judiciously asked, for Belinda Ann stiffened 
and froze at once, and looked for a minute as 
if she repented of having come. 

She thought better of it, however, for 
presently she remarked briefly, “ Don’t often 
get a launch, Avhen Ave do aa^c tyke a holiday. 
If they don’t like it at the factry, they ken 
lump it. Needn’t come if yer don’t want ! ” I 
Avas getting used by this time to her curious 
Avay of talking like a sixpenny telegi-am, so I 
hastened to assure her I Avanted to come very 
much, and as it was obA'iously now or never, I 
left a hurried note for my absent family to say 
Avhere I had gone, dressed in frantic haste, 
and Avas soon ready to accompany Belinda 
Ann. 

There were two ways of getting to the docks, 
by Underground or omnibus. The latter took 
inuch longer, but as I have a constitutional dis¬ 
like to the Underground, I proposed the alter¬ 
native route, and my companion politely 
assented. 

“We must take a BlackAvall from Piccadilly,” 
I remarked, as I stepped briskly out, “but 
Avhen Ave get there. I’ll put myself into your 
hands, Belinda.” 

Again she agreed, having become unusually 
quiet, and not till Ave turned into Regent 
Street did she regain her cheerfulness. I did 
not particularly notice it at the time, but long 
afterwards I found out the reason, Avhich was 
briefly this. There Avere two Avays of reaching 
Piccadilly from our house, one being doAvn 
Regent Street, croAvded at that time of day, 
and the other doAvn deserted back streets. 

Luckily I chose the former, and Belinda 
had been watching to see Avliich I should take, 
being quite ready to assume that I Avas 
ashamed of her if I had gone the quiet Avay. 

I certainly had no idea of minding being 
seen Avith her, as the Avorst thing that could 
hap])en Avould be that my friends might think 
me rather eccentric in my choice of society, 
but as I Avas doing nothing Avrong, then- 
opinion troubled me little. 

Belinda Ann had evidently got herself up 
Avith a special eye to my company. A Avell- 
M'orn but neat black s'erge skirt was sur¬ 
mounted by the inevitable blouse, evidently 
picked up cheap at some second-hand clothes 
shop. It had once been handsome, being of 
shot pink and blue g/aa' silk trimmed laA-ishly 
Avith iridescent trimming and quantities of 
cheap lace, but now most of its glories had 
departed, and personally I should have pre¬ 
ferred their absence altogether, but still it 
suited her in a bizarre, picturesque AA'ay, 
although it attracted more attention than Avas 
quite desirable. It was surmounted by her 
old black straAv hat, from Avhich, however, 
she had removed the dirty Avhite floAvers. 

She looked better in her workaday dress 
and apron, but it Avould be difficult to tell her 
so, and I was still busy revolving plans in my 
mind for her education in taste, when Ave 
arrived in Piccadilly, and in the Avild excite¬ 


ment of “boarding” the Blackwall omnibus, 
my thoughts Avere reduced to chaos. Belinda 
Ann, Avith rare delicacy, climbed on the top, 
leaving me to sit inside alone, so I had plenty 
of leisure for thinking during the long hot 
drive. 

Oh, it was long and it Avas hot ! Many 
times during our progress I thought regretfully 
of my favourite AvindoAV-seat at home, Avith its 
usual accompaniments of an interesting book 
or a little languid Avork. 

I Avas in for it noAv, hoAA^ever, as I realised 
more fully AAUen the omnibus stopped and Ave 
got out. Belinda Ann indicated another A^ery 
small specimen of the same vehicle round 
Avhich a surging croAvd Avas having a sort of 
free fight, at sight of Avhich I basely deserted 
my colours. 

“ Let’s take a cab, Belinda ! ” I suggested 
Aveakly, but this proved easier said than done. 
Not a single cab Avas to be had for love'or 
money, and it really looked as if aa’^c should get 
no further. 

At last a small but sympathetic bystander 
volunteered the information that the omnibus 
yard Avas not far off, and if Ave Avent there we 
should have the first choice. Cheered by this 
idea Ave hastened thither, and though our joy 
Avas rather damped by finding that the same 
happy thought had struck about tAventy other 
people, Ave dashed recklessly into the thick of 
the fray, and after a breathless struggle, landed 
in a triumphant heap on the floor inside. 
Someone trod on my skirt and nearly tore 
it off, but Belinda Ann did such noble execu¬ 
tion with her sharp elboAvs and sharper tongue 
that this Avas my only mishap, and Ave subsided 
into seats Avith just elation. 

Belinda Ann especially Avas so pleased at 
our success that it made her unusually 
“chirpy,” Avhich state of mind led up to 
a regrettable incident. A gentleman in 
corduroy mounting to the roof discovered 
that his “ young lydy ” was seated inside the 
omnibus. Pausing therefore half-Avay up the 
staircase, regardless of the impatient throng 
behind him, he poked his head under the 
lamp and tried to persuade her to come outside 
Avith him. The lady Avas coy and the gentle¬ 
man urgent, Avhich somewhat prolonged 
matters, until at last a West-Ender immedi¬ 
ately behind the impatient lover lost his 
temper and observed irritably— 

“Noav then, my good felloAV, don’t keep 
us here all day 1 If you’re going up, get 
on I ” 

The “ good felloAV ” turned on him at once, 
his “young lydy” of course sided AAUth her 
fiance, and Belinda Ann stuck loyally to her 
class by remarking in her peculiarly penetrating 
voice— 

“ Ho, yuss I ’Cause ’e’s got on a nigh ’at, ’c 
thinks the ’ole bloomin’ ’bus berlongs ter rim ! 
Yuss hindeed.” 

I Avas covered Avith confusion, and vainly 
tried to quiet her, but the unlucky young 
“toff” made matters Avorse by defending 
himself. 

“ Well,” he said fiercely, “ he has no right 
to block the Avhole staircase I ” 

“ No, in course not 1 ” agreed Belinda Ann, 
with dangerous politeness and Avithering 
sarcasm. “Most inconsidrate I calls it. 
Boo—hoo—hoo—00 I ” 

The Avar-cry Avas taken up all round till its 
unfortunate victim Avas only too glad to hide 
his diminished head in its despised “ topper ” 
anywhere “out of the four-mile radius” of 
the savage Avhoops with which the neighbour¬ 
hood fairly rang. 

As for me, I sat in my corner scarlet with 
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embarrassment and an hysterical desire to 
laugh, and was thankful when at last the 
omnibus moved off. 

The rest of the journey was accomplished 
in ]3eace, but we still had some distance to 
walk when we got out and joined the throng 
of happy, careless, jovial holiday-makers 
trudging along in the sun. 

The crowd was a queer mixture of West 
and East, grand ladies in the most fashionable 
toilettes being obliged to elbow their way 
through the friendly costers and merry factory 
girls amid a choms of “ What ho! What 
price me } ’Ow’s thet fur style } ” and so on. 

I was thankful that so far I had escaped 
their embarrassing notice, and kept close to 
Belinda as we streamed over a level crossing 
and approached the water’s edge. 

Do not suppose she was dumb all this while. 
Far from it, for she it was who led the various 
war-cries, and, as she would have termed it, 
“ kept her end up ” ; but in the midst of her 
wildest sallies, she never forgot me, and more 
than once when some rough girls and men 
jostled against me unnecessarily, she gave 
them “ what for! ” vigorously. 

At last she landed me, flushed, panting and 
dishevelled, but triumphant, in a cosy nook 
on the wharf formed by huge piles of timber 
on three sides and the water on the fourth. 
The planks were so arranged as to form a 
seat below and a little pent-house roof above, 
while I enjoyed an uninterrupted view of the 
beautiful battleship which was to be launched 
presently. 

There was just room for one and no more, 
so Belinda Ann stood at the entrance and 
surveyed me as if I were her invention and she 
had just taken out a patent for me! I was 
less amused by this than usual as I was lost in 
admiration at the sight before me. 

I had [.always heard that a launch at the 
docks is made a general holiday in the 
neighbourhood, which accounted for the dense 
crowds around. I am not now alluding to 
the stands erected for the aristocratic spectators 
—though these were packed—but to the 
uninvited guests, who literally swarmed every¬ 
where, so that you might have walked on their 
heads. Every roof, bridge, hole and corner 
was thick wdth sightseers, and the water was 
black with boats. The ships being built in 
various other parts of the docks had also been 
“ boarded,” and not a square inch of ground 
or water was uncovered. 

I recognised many of the girls I had seen at 
the Club, some with a bashful-looking young 
man in attendance, with whom they were 
evidently “ walking out,” but most of them 
arm-in-arm with four or five girl-friends, all 
in a state of innocent high spirits, shrieking 
with laughter at nothing at all and indulging 
in practical jokes at each other’s expense. 

Presently a flourish of music from various 
bands in the vicinity announced the arrival of 
the Royal personages who were to launch the 


boat, and a long string of firemen came 
hurriedly through the crowd to form a guard 
of honour. 

Each man had to bend under a rope w'hich 
was stretched across the path, and this formed 
fine sport for Belinda Ann’s irrepressible 
friends, who knocked off their helmets, tripped 
them up, and otherwise harassed them as long 
as they were within reach. 

I thought Belinda Ann looked on rather 
regretfully, but she would not desert her self- 
imposed sentry duty, and turned a deaf ear to 
her “ pals’ ” invitations to join them. 

From my place I could not see distinctly 
what happened, although I knew' the Roj'al 
duchess w'as to strike aw'ay the supporting 
posts w'ith a mallet which w'ould launch the 
ship, and then smash a bottle of champagne 
against its side to name it; but all I actually 
saw' was its huge bulk gliding majestically 
at first and then more cpiickly dowm and away, 
w’hile a chorus of shouts, bells, and indiscrimi¬ 
nate noises arose as it went. 

Then Belinda Ann bent dowm to me and 
w'hispered, almost savagely, “ Let’s get out 
o’ this, cl’yer ’ear Somethin’s bound ter 
’appen ! ” 

“Why? What ? ” I gasped, rather taken 
aback by her manner and w’ords, and disjDOsed 
to remain in my comfortable corner until the 
crowd had dispersed a little. 

She vouchsafed no reply, but, clutching my 
arm, dragged me unceremoniously to my feet 
and piloted me back the w'ay w'e had come, 
clearing a path through the throng as if by 
magic, interposing her broad person betw'een 
me and the rough element, and forging ahead 
as if pursued by wild beasts. I could not 
understand her sudden haste, and, being quite 
breathless, tried to stop and rest, but she 
pulled me relentlessly on. 

Once, near the level crossing, I saw a girl 
being led past, as if ill, followed by someone 
carrying a bundle of w'et clothes, and I tried 
to draw’ Belinda Ann’s attention to it, but she 
chose that identical moment to dash across 
the rails in face of the w'arning shout, “ Express 
coming! ” and I had to fly after her. She 
never stopped or spoke till w’e got to the 
Underground Railw’ay Station, w'hen, for the 
first time, she looked at me and said shortly— 

“ What next ? ” 

Then I noticed that she was w’hite and 
looked strangely scared, and concluding she 
was faint, I replied, “We’ll go home by 
train ! ” and diving into the station I com¬ 
mitted the extravagance of buying tw’O first- 
class tickets, as the crush in the third class 
w’as not to be thought of. 

A train came in five minutes afteiAvards, 
and we secured two seats so that the journey 
home W’as quickly accomplished, rather to my 
relief, for Belinda Ann really looked ill. 

As W’e drew near home I heard boys 
shouting, “ Haccident at a Launch ! Horful 
Scenes! ” but somehow' I did not associate 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE BATTLE OF CORUNA. 

Well might Moore cast anxious glances 
towards the harbour of Coruna, where 
the vessels from Vigo should have been. 
They had been dela3^ed by contrary 
winds ; and this failure on their part to 
arrive in time was a most serious matter. 
The British Army, brought thus far in 


safety, would now lie wdthout the means 
of escape in a narrow trap, between 
Scylla and Cbarybdis, hemmed in by 
the pitiless ocean on one side, by the 
ever-increasing hordes of the enem}" on 
the other. 

With unfaltering courage he at once 
set himself to examine the position, 
assigning the troops to their various 
quarters, some in the town of Coruna, 


it with w'hat I had just come from, and 
Belinda Ann never said a w’ord till I had 
landed her in the upstairs room at home 
which w'e had left so gaily that morning. 

I plied her with tea and cake and bread- 
and-butter until the colour began to come 
back to her face, and then I said— 

“ Why, Belinda, w’hat has come over j’ou, 
and w’hy w’ere you in such a tearing hurry, 
and W'hat did you mean by saying something 
w'ould happen ? ” 

“ What I said,” she replied shortly ; “and 
I w'as right too. That ship’ll be unlucky, you 
see if ’taint, and what’s more, they’ll ’ave 
trouble in gettin’ sailors to man ’er, you mark 
my w'ords! ” 

“I don’t understand you one bit,” I snid 
impatiently. 

“Then you didn’t ’ear as the bottle w'as 
filled w'ith seltzer or some such stuff ’stead o’ 
champagne ? ” she asked excitedly. 

“No,” I answered, “but I don’t see what 
difference that could make.” 

“ Sailors w’ould,” she returned darkly. 
“An’ besides, the bottle didn’t break an’ ’ad 
ter be smashed afterw’ards.” 

“Belinda Ann,” I exclaimed severely, 
“ how can j'ou be so wicked ? Don’t you 
know that it’s very w'long to take notice of 
omens and to be superstitious and to believe 
in luck and chance ? ” 

She screw'ed up her mouth and pouted her 
lips in a w’ay she had w'hen not convinced and 
too polite to say so (which latterw'as not often!), 
and then said doggedly, “Then why was it 
all those people w’ere throwm into the w'ater 
by the back-w’ash, an’ lots on ’em drow'ndcd ?” 
w'hich W'as the first intimation I had of w’hat 
turned out to be a temble accident. 

I regret to say that on this occasion (the first 
time 1 had tried to get in “ a w’ord in season ”) 
Belinda apparently got the best of it, but for 
once she bore her victory modestly, being too 
subdued by the catastrophe and the danger 
which had approached me to be very jubilant 
or to triumph openly. 

Now I understood her flight, for she w’as 
afraid lest more horrors were to come, and, 
regarding me as a precious jriece of costly 
treasure in her care, she had never rested till I 
W’as landed in comparative safety. 

She had even shielded me from the sight of 
it all, and the chivalrous soul, w’ho would 
never have know'ii fear on her ow'U account, 
had yielded to panic for my sake. 

Thus I W’as made aw'are of another charac¬ 
teristic of my East-Ender, namely, the vein of 
superstition w'hich underlay the practical 
matter-of-fact front she presented to the 
workaday W’orld. 

There was a deep-seated belief in her mind 
in such things as luck and chance, as I now 
found out, and w’hen she left me that night 
she W’as still firmly convinced that the shij) 
W'e had seen launched that day w’ould never 
come to any good ! 


YEARS AGO. 

the Dower House,” etc. 

some in villages hard by. One range of 
rocky hills, three or four miles off, would 
have been the right line of defence ; but 
Moore had not men enough to occupy 
it. He saw at once that, should he 
attempt to do so, the French might be 
able to turn his position, and to cut him 
off from embarkation. 

That post of vantage had to be left to 
the foe. Moore was obliged to content 
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himself with a lower ridge, nearer to the 
walls, which was quickly put into a 
state of defence. 

A short rest was given to the soldiers, 
new muskets and ammunition were 
supplied, and the officers strenuously 
exerted themselves to restore discipline. 
But this was no longer difficult. When 
once the Army stood at bay, facing the 
enemy, eveiy trace of insubordination 
vanished. The greater number of 
Moore’s soldiers were young; yet in 
their fighting powers they could not 
have been outdone by veterans. 

So desperate did the condition of 
things seem to be for the English, with 
the transports not yet come, and with a 
greatly superior force occup3dng a 
greatly superior position, that, though 
Moore’s heart never failed him, the 
hearts of some did sink at this juncture, 
even of brave men, high in rank. 

Moore called no Council of War ; he 
asked no man’s opinion. But certain of 
his Generals ventured to offer unsought 
advice. They put before him the 
extreme unlikelihood that they could 
long resist an enemy descending upon 
them from the heights ; and they repre¬ 
sented the heavy loss to life which would 
certainly result from an attempt to em¬ 
bark in the transports during such 
attacks. Then they suggested that, 
since affairs had reached so perilous a 
stage, it might be well to send a flag of 
truce to Soult, asking permission, on 
honourable terms, to depart unmolested. 

Moore disdainfully flung the counsel 
from him, without an instant’s parley. 
Capitulate ! Never! If the French 
came on, let them come! He would 
fight to the last. The Generals bowed 
to his fiery decision, and said no more. 

Indomitable as Moore was, however, 
the strain of the last few weeks had 
been tremendous, and it had told upon 
him heavily. All through the 12th of 
January he was hard at work, preparing 
for the battle which might take place. 
Everything was thought of; every pos¬ 
sible precaution was taken. He reviewed 
the troops; and by his own splendid 
confidence and dauntless air he breathed 
fresh energy into their jaded ranks. 

The evening of that day saw him 
nearly worn out with his ceaseless 
exertions ; yet at daybreak he was once 
more in the saddle, reconnoitring the 
enemy’s camp, and visiting every part 
of his own. 

By eleven o’clock strength failed, and 
he came back to headquarters utterly 
spent. Rest had become a necessity 
before he could do more. He sent for 
Stuart, brother to Lord Castlereagh, 
who was suffering from his eyes, and, 
therefore, was unfit for active service. 
Moore desired him to start at once for 
England, in a vessel then about to leave, 
and to place before Ministers the precise 
position of the Army. In an ordinary 
way Sir John would have written details 
with his own hand, but his present 
exhaustion made this impossible. 

“ I cannot write—I am too tired,” he 
said wearily. “ But there is no need. 
You understand everything, and you will 
e.xplain all fully.” 

For two hours prostration had the 
upper hand. Then came a rally. 


Moore sat up, called for paper, and 
finding that the vessel was not yet under 
weigh, he wrote to Lord Castlereagh a 
rapid semi-confidential statement of 
affairs, in his terse easy modern 
English, always singularly free from the 
little tricks of expression peculiar to his 
time. His despatches might for the 
most part have been almost as well 
penned in the ninth decade as in the 
first decade of the century. Had Moore 
not devoted all his energies to soldiering, 
he might have become great in literature. 

This was the last despatch that he 
ever penned. 

Next day, the 14th, some cannonading 
took place; but there was no serious 
fighting. The French did not move. 
They were still concentrating their forces, 
having suffered greatly, like the English, 
in those terrible marches. 

In the evening at last the transports 
made their appearance; and all next 
day the embarkation of the sick and 
wounded, as well as of the cavalry, was 
going on. Moore had found that, in the 
country around Coruna, cavalry could be 
of little use. 

By noon on the i6th everything was 
in train. Unless they should be attacked 
by Soult, the whole English Army would 
be on board that night. Moore placed 
all arrangements for the embarkation in 
the hands of Colonel Anderson ; and 
then again he went oft' to review his 
troops, finding them in excellent order 
and in the highest spirits. 

They to a man washed for nothing 
better than a fight. That question, 
however, was left to Soult to decide. 
No matter how" intensely Moore might 
long for a victory over the enemy, he 
would not make the first move. He 
knew well that, in the then condition of 
Spain, even a battle won could do little 
practical good to the cause in hand. It 
might cover /i/s name with glory. But 
from first to last a higher aim than mere 
glory for self had been before Moore’s 
eyes. 

Between fourteen and fifteen thousand 
infantry now remained on land to oppose 
the twenty thousand already entrenched 
on the opposite heights; and further 
French reinforcements were constantly 
arriving. Moore’s cannon were far 
inferior to those of the French, alike in 
number and in w^eight of metal. The 
French guns, indeed, dominated the 
English position. 

At two o’clock, as Moore was on his 
way to the outposts, a messenger came 
from General Flope, to inform him that 
the enemy '‘was getting under arms.” 
The radiant delight wMfich glowed 
in his face, when he found that a battle 
was to be forced upon him, was recorded 
later by one who saw it. Fie expressed 
his gladness, regretting only that the 
lateness of the hour, upon a short 
winter’s day, w'ould hardly leave him 
time to make the most of the victory 
w'hich he expected to gain. 

Then he spurred away, full gallop, to 
the field. Soon the roar of cannon told 
that action was begun ; and in a little 
wLile, along the wdiole front, both Armies 
w'ere hotly engaged. 

LTpon the main ridge of the English 
position Moore had placed two Divisions 


—Baird’s on the right, Hope’s on the 
left. A third Division — Fraser’s — 
occupied high ground, well in rear of 
the right, to prevent any possibility of 
the French making their way to Coruna 
by a road which ran in that direction, 
and so cutting off the British force from 
the town. 

Paget’s Division was held in reserve 
behind the ridge ; and for a while Roy 
chafed impatiently, fearing to have no 
share in the battle that day. Even 
had it been so, the Reserve would have 
had small reason to complain, since 
they had borne the lion’s share of 
fighting during the retreat. But their 
turn would come. 

The first and heaviest brunt of the 
onset was to fall upon Baird’s Division, 
—more especially upon the 4th Regi¬ 
ment, the 50th, which was commanded 
by Charles Napier and Charles Stanhope, 
and the 42nd Highlanders. 

With their usual vehement swiftness the 
French advanced, in separate columns, 
against the right, the left, and the 
centre of the British line ; while another 
powerful column sought to pass, as 
Moore had foreseen, down the valley 
which lay between Baird’s and Fraser’s 
Divisions, towards Coruna ; and yet a 
fifth column waited in reserve. 

But the peril of that fourth column’s 
advance no sooner became apparent 
than it was met. The right wing of the 
4th British Regiment, on the extreme 
right of the ridge, w’as promptly thrown 
back, so as to face the flank of the 
adventurous French column, which was 
seeking thus boldly to turn the English 
position; and into the column was 
poured a crushing fire. 

Moore, alert, cool, intent, watching 
every movement, called out, “That was 
exactly what I wanted to be done.” 

Nor was this all. For General Paget, 
with his Reserve, advanced upon the 
column in front, doubled it completely 
up, and like a whirlwind swept onward, 
clearing the valley of the foe. 

Roy had his chance then, and he did 
not fail to use it. His was the honour 
of bearing the King’s Colour belonging 
to his Regiment. The Royal and the 
Regimental Colours are, as we know, 
always consecrated with religious cere¬ 
mony at the time of presentation, and 
they are looked upon with the most 
intense veneration and pride by every 
British soldier. Not least were they so 
regarded by Roy Baron ! 

Right proudly he carried his royal 
burden ; and though its folds were rent 
in more places than one by the hail of 
bullets, and though Roy exposed himself 
with all that reckless gallantry which 
is natural to the British officer, he had 
the good fortune to escape with no 
wound worth mentioning. He had his 
fair share of hard knocks, notwithstand¬ 
ing ; for Paget’s Division, once engaged, 
fought on till the close of the battle. 

The French attack was directed with 
greatest force against the three regi¬ 
ments, already named. Their piquets, 
which occupied the little village of 
Elvina, beyond the ridge, were driven in 
by the energy of the enemy’s onset, and 
Elvina for a time fell into the hands of 
the French. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


That of course could not be allowed, 
and orders were given that the 42nd 
and the 50th should advance to expel 
the foe from the village. 

Moore, always to be found at the point 
of greatest danger, where his presence 
would most be needed, was at hand. 
His voice could now be heard to ring 
out in his characteristic challenge— 

‘ ‘ Highlanders—remefnher digy^l I ’ ’ 

Like greyhounds from the leash, in 
response to those beloved tones, they 
leaped to the charge, carrying every¬ 
thing before them. Moore, in his 
passionate ardour, actually charged 
with them, and he told the men that 
he was “well pleased” with their con¬ 
duct. Baird, the second in command, 
leading his Division, had his arm shat¬ 
tered with grape-shot, and was carried 
from the field. 

Before Moore appeared, the officers 
and men of the 50th Regiment—ordered 
to advance with the 42nd—had been 
eagerly looking out for him, realising 
that this would be the crux of the 
English position, and feeling one and 
all that “under him they could nol he 
beaten ! ” that, if only Moore were 
present, victory was absolutely secure. 
“Where is he? Where is the 
General ? ” was heard in eager murmurs 
along the line. 

As they asked the question, he came, 
bearing down upon them at headlong 
speed on his cream-coloured charger, 
a fiery animal, with flying black mane 
and tail tossed in the breeze. The 
force with which Moore reined in flung 
him forward almost upon the horse’s 
neck, while his head was thrown back, 
and he examined the enemy with a gaze 
of such extraordinary and searching 
intensity, that Charles Napier, in after 


years, seeking to describe the scene, 
could find no language W'ith which he 
might fitly describe that look. 

Without a word Moore then galloped 
off; but he soon returned ; and here¬ 
abouts it was that, as he was speaking to 
Major Napier, a round shot from the 
heavy French guns on the height struck 
the ground between them. Both horses 
swerved sharply, but Moore instantly 
urged his back to the same spot, asking 
calmly if Napier were hurt, and receiving 
a quiet, “ No, sir.” 

Then, as he watched the spirited 
charge of the 50th regiment, led by 
Napier and Stanhope, he exclaimed— 
“Well done. Fiftieth! Well done, 
my Majors I ” 

The French were rapidly driven out of 
Elvina, with heavy loss, both regiments 
pursuing them be3mnd the village, into 
ground much broken by stone walls. 
By this time the English were without 
supports, and the French, having re¬ 
ceived strong reinforcements, rallied 
and turned upon them with fresh fury. 
Napier got too far in advance of his 
men, received five wounds, and was 
taken prisoner; and Stanhope was 
killed. 

Moore, grappling anew with the 
danger, hurried up a battalion of the 
Guards to reinforce the 50th, which was 
being slowly forced back, and the 42nd, 
which had come to an end of its powder 
and shot. He galloped to the latter 
regiment, and again his voice rang out 
with inspiring energ}^— 

“ My brave 42nd, join your comrades I 
The ammunition is coming! And you 
have your bayo 7 iets still I ’ ’ 

That was enough. The 42nd had 
believed itself about to be relieved by 
the coming Guards; but armed or 
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unarmed the men would have gone 
anywhere for Moore. Once again, 
without ammunition, yet undaunted with 
fierce impetuosity, they dashed against 
the foe. 

Both here and elsewhere throughout 
the line lighting raged furiously. Sir 
John rode back to tlie ridge, where he 
could overlook the whole battle. In all 
directions the British were holding their 
own, and signs of approaching victory 
were clear. 

Those signs came true. A little later, 
and the French were finally driven out 
of Elvina. On the left of the British 
line, they not on]y were repulsed 
with very severe loss, but were attacked 
in their own position by the conquering 
English, and were followed even into 
the villages beyond their ridge. The 
column which had essayed to turn 
the British right had been utterly 
wrecked, crushed out of existence, by 
Paget’s Division, which would in turn 
have stormed the great P'rench battery 
of eleven guns, had daylight lasted long 
enough. 

But before matters had advanced thus 
far, and while the 50th and the 42nd 
were still hard beset and strenuously 
resisting, something else happened, of 
terrible import to England. 

Hardinge * came up to report to Sir 
John that the Guards were advancing. 
And as the words passed his lips, as he 
pointed out the position of the Guards, 
a round shot from the battery opposite 
struck Moore, hurling him to the 
ground. 

{To he continued.) 


♦Afterwards Lord Hardinge, Governor-General 
of India, and Comniander-in-Chief of tlic JJritish 
Army. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

IMixkrva.— How often we hear a girl say, “Oh! I 
have such a bad memory.” You do not often meet 
with a person who complains, “ Oh I 1 am so very 
stupid,” or “ My intelligence is strictly limited,” at 
least, not in earnest. Yet of all the powers of the 
mind, the memory is the one which is most easily 
trained. We are not going to say that if a person 
has a bad memory it is her own fault; but in the 
majority of cases it is due to neglect either by her¬ 
self or by her tutors. You say you are twenty 
years old, and ask us if you are not past the age 
at which it is possible to educate the memory } 
No! most certainly you are not too old to learn. 
One method of learning is as follows:—Take an 
interesting, well-written and instructive book; 
carefully read through one chapter on jMonday 
morning. On Monday afternoon write a short 
epitome of what you have read ; and in the evening 
re-read the chapter, and read your own account 
afterwards. Next day write another account, and 
compare that with the original text and with your 
first manuscript. Then wait till Saturday and 
write a third treatise, and compare this with the 
original one and see how you have improved. The 
next week read two chapters, and increase your 
amount gradually every week till you can read a 
book in the first week of the month, and write a 
brief account of its chief features a month or two 
hence. This is the kind of memory to aim at; the 
more parrot memory is worth very little. You 
should also read and write as much as you can, 
learn a little poetry by he.art, and attempt to master 
the elements of some simple science. 

CouRAGK.—Your complaint is too serious for us to 
deal with. There are so many possible causes for 
your trouble, and most of them are so important, 
that it would be extremely wrong to treat you with¬ 
out a personal examination. The best advice we 
can give 3^00 is to go to your doctor at once. 


Esthur.—I. We published an article on blushing some 
short time ago. Read the answer to “ Minen^a ” 
for the treatment of a feeble memory.—2. The food 
3’ou mention should not be given to children. 

Charlotte M.—1. We thank you very much for3'our 
letter. Let 3*our sister bathe her legs in warm 
water ever3' da3'. Gentle massage may do her 
good. See that her boots fit properly and do not 
bend at the waist. Flat foot is a very common 
cause of cramps in the legs.—2. April 2nd, 1884, 
was a Wednesday. 

Buttercup. —The condition of your head is known 
as “ alopecia areata.” We do not think that it 
was caused by 3'our wearing a comb ; but as the dis¬ 
ease is exceedingly obscure, we have no alternative 
cause to suggest. The best thing to do for it is to 
paint the place wdth tincture of iodine every day 
till it becomes slightly sore. Another way of treat¬ 
ing it is to use white precipitate ointment. How 
much good is done by treatment we cannot say ; 
we have never yet seen a case in which the hair 
did not grow again, whether the condition had 
been treated or not. Sometimes the patches remain 
bald for a considerable time; at other times hair 
begins to grow again in a week or so. 

Lizzie. —The best way to treat warts is the following. 
Wash your hand well with soap and water, and 
then let the hand soak in hot water for two or three 
minutes so as to soften the w.art; wipe 3'our hand 
quite dry, and apply a little vaseline round the 
wart. You must not let the vaseline get on the 
wart. It is painted on the skin to prevent the 
caustics applied to the wart from injuring the 
adjacent skin. Now drop one drop of glacial 
acetic acid on to the wart; leave it one minute, 
and then rub the wart thoroughly with a stick of 
lunar ' caustic. This treatment may need to be 
repeated, but it rarely fails if properly done. Sol- 
vine is also of value in removing warts. Warts are 
frequently due to irritation of the skin, and are 
undoubtedly locally infective. 


Morei.la.— It is easy enough to account for boils 
recurring. It is by no means uncommon to hear 
this sort of account, “ Six months ago I had a boil; 
it went away after a time, but another one developed 
shortly afterwards. This in its turn went away, 
and another came, and in this manner I have had 
twenty boils in succession.” In days when nobody 
knew anything about the diseases of the skin, this 
was explained thus—“ The blood is in a bad state, 
and the matter in the boil is the impurity of the 
blood finding its way out.” This, we now know, is 
incorrect. The proper explanation is this—the first 
boil resulted from the inoculation of microbes into 
a hair follicle or sweat gland. These germs in¬ 
creased, poisoned the part, and produced the pus 
by their irritation. The boil was untreated, it 
burst and set free these organisms, which at once 
started to find a new home in a fresh follicle or 
gland. Had the boil been properly treated at first 
03' destroying the microbes, the trouble would then 
and there have ceased. Boils arc not dependent 
upon bad blood, nor are they influenced by internal 
treatment or dieting. They can be completely 
cured by applying hot fomentation wrung out in 
solution of carbolic acid (i in 40). Poultices should 
never be applied to boils. 

Tearful. —You have a serious disease of 3'our C3'c. 
In all probability the tube which conve3’s the tears 
from the e3'e into the nose is blocked. Go to a 
surgeon at once and have the eye seen to. At 
present a trivial operation will cure 3’ou, but if you 
wait many months you will probably lose the use of 
3'our e3'e. 

Mercia. —Anajmia or indigestion or both are causing 
your symptom. Of course it ma3' be due to chest dis¬ 
ease, but it is exceedingly unlikely. We cannot here 
repeat the treatment for these conditions. We 
have done so times without number during the last 
two years. The answers to correspondents in 
back numbers of this paper will tell you all you 
require. 
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I. No charge is made for answering ques¬ 
tions. 

II. All correspondents to give initials or 
pseudonym. 

III. The Editor reserves the right of declin¬ 
ing to reply to any of the questions. 

IV. No direct answers can be sent by the 
Editor through the post. 

V. No more than two questions may be 
asked in one letter, which must be addressed 
to the Editor of The Girl's Own Paper,” 
66, Paternoster Row, London, E C. 

VI. No addresses of firms, tradesmen, or 
any other matter of the nature of an adver¬ 
tisement. will be inserted. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

CmcKWKKD.— I. For the London B.A. you must pass 
the ^latriculation. Intermediate B.A., and Final 
J>.A. in separate years. Apply for all information 
as to fees and subjects. Registrar, University of 
London, Burlington Gardens, AY. There is no limit 
of age. AV'e presume the London B.A. would serve 
your purpose better than that of the University of 
Ireland or University of Durham, but you can 
obtain particulars from all three.—2. Your hand¬ 
writing is good and clear ; if you always take pains 
and never scribble, it will be an excellent hand. 

A D.M tiHTER OF Terra Nova. —Many thanks for 
your bright letter. We are glad to find our maga¬ 
zine has warm friends so far away.—i. Your writing 
is not “very bad.” It is clear, and if the letters 
were more regularly formed, it would soon become 
good. Your ink seems to vary in thickness as you 
write, some letters being faint, others black. 
Always use the best ink you can get.—2. This ques¬ 
tion does not belong to our province, but as we 
cannot divide a letter for reply, we may assure you 
that neuralgia in the face in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred is due to decayed teeth, and a visit to 
the dentist is the best cure. Remedies for neural¬ 
gia proper are quinine and “ Tonga.” If the pain 
is acute and persistent, you should consult a doctor. 
Your request for a correspondent is inserted in the 
proper place. 

Gribbite. —The metre of your blank verse is quite 
correct. The writing of blank verse that shall be 
really musical is very difficult, for the author has 
no rhymes to depend upon, and the arrangement of 
ideas and rvords has to be of peculiar charm and 
melod}*. But we can honestly praise your effort. 

“ Good-bye, old year ” is not quite so satisfactory. 
Never make an elision obviously for metre’s sake, 
especially where you only do it in one instance, as 

“Whenever, where’er ’tis said.” 

tiere both “evers,” or neither, should bo written 
in the abbreviated form. 

Ejvima Portlock. —Unfortunately your hymn could 
not find acceptance for publication. The metre is 
very fault}', and the thought expressed is familiar. 

“ Farewell, Canadian friends! ” is better, but we 
cannot encourage you to do more than to write for 
your own gratification. 

Country Las.s.— AV'e are sorry we omitted to criti¬ 
cise your writing in our answer some weeks ago. 
To begin with, you should use better ink that will 
not turn brown. Keep a regular space between 
your lines, and refrain from leaving a margin at the 
end of some of them. The writing itself would be 
improved by more decision and firmness, the letters 
being larger. You can easily make it into a good 
hand. 

Mabel Brown. —i. We have inserted your address 
for “ Fi.orence ” to see.—2. No doubt character to 
some extent can be described from handwriting ; 
for instance, a neat precise person seldom writes a 
bold, sketchy, untidy hand; a very excitable, 
nervous person seldom writes a neat, close liand, 
and so on ; but we do not believe that every moral 
and intellectual quality can be deciphcrcfl by this 
means. Of course we cannot tell how far the esti¬ 
mate you enclose is correct, but we thank you for . 
your pleasant letter. 

Dolly. —We do not think any permission is needed 
for reciting the poem you name. Many thanks for 
your answer to “ Ninette.” 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

Kyle, Victoria, Australia, writes to inform “Gold 
Dust ” that “ Tit for Tat ” is published as a song, 
in two keys, El? and C. The words are by “ Nemo,” 
and the music by Henry Pontet. The song can be 
procured at Enoch and Sons, 14 and 14A, Great 
Marlborough Street, London. “ Kyle ” would copy 
out and forward the song to “Gold Dust,” if she 
knew her address. 


“Ninette” (Budapesth) again has answers—from 
“Dolly,” who says “.Somebody’s Darling” is to 
be f(»ur.d in Walker’s Golde}i Reciter (William 
AValker and Sons, Otley, Yorkshire, price is. 6d.); 
from “ Victoria,” who refers it and the “Song of 
the Shirt ” to Recitations for Recreation, in verse, 
collected by Mary Trebeck (Wells, Gardner, Dar- 
ton & Co., 44, Victoria Street, London, S.W., price 
about IS.), and from “A. A. i^. .S.,” who mentions 
the Royal Reader, No. VI. Miss Marguerite 
Fitzroy Dixon, 1919, Florence Street, Ottawa, 
offers to copy out and send “Ninette” the poem, 

. “Somebody’s Darling,” on receipt of her address. 

Molly Darling wishes to know the author of a 
“poem,” which we can inform her is a well-known 
nursery rhyme, beginning— 

“AVhen good King Arthur ruled this land 
He was a worthy King.” 

“ Ivy ” is anxious for a copy of a poem containing the 
words— 

“ She will stand at the altar, 

Modest, and white, and still.” 

E. M. Crabb inquires for a recitation in which the 
expression “A little chap curly and brown ” occurs 
several times. AVe cordially respond to E. M. 
Crabb’s kind wishes. 

S. W. H. wishes to find a hymn containing the lines— 

“ Oh, make my spirit worthy 

To join that ransomed throng.” 

“Doubtful” is informed by Elaine Steddai.l, 
Clara j\L Smith, and Ellen AA'ard that the words 
she quotes are the two first lines of a poem called 
“Somebody’s Alother.” It can be found in 
Blackie’s Comprehensive P'onrth Reader (School 
Series), or in one of the parts (1. or If.) of Alfred 
Miles’ A I Reciter, price 6fl. We thank Ellen 
AA^ARd for kindly copying out the words, whicli 
“Doubteul ” may receive oii sending her address. 

“ Treiielles,” 5, Rothsay Road, Bedford, is anxious 
to obtain, the two volumes of Denis O'A'eil, by 
Alary Bradford Whiting, now out of print. If any 
reader of the “ G. O. P.” has disused copies—old, 
but complete —“ Tregelles ” would gladly give 3s. 
for the pair. 

E. H. K. asks for the names of four newspapers in 
which an account of the Fancy Dress Ball at 
Northampton House was issued, about two years 
ago. The papers she kept have been accidentally 
destroyed. 

Bessie inquires for the words and music of a song, 
the refrain of which runs as follows— 

“ You’ll never miss the water till the well runs 
dry.” 

H. M. C. kindly writes: “The refrain, ‘Belle Alar- 
quise,’ asked for by ‘ La Petite A'iolette,’ occurs 

• in a poem entitled, ‘ L"ne Alarquise ’ in Old 'IVorld 
Idylls, by Austin Dobson. The poem occurs also 
in his ‘Collected Poems,’ published about the end 
of 1897.” 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

A Newfoundland Girl, who writes a bright letter, 
asks us to insert the following—“ Aliss M. P. (18), 
37, Alonkstoun Road, St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
would like to correspond with an English or Irish 
girl of the same age, with some fun in her.” Girls 
with a sense of humour, please make a note of this 
request! 

Yalentina, Bozzotti, St. Giuseppe ii, Alilan, Italy, 
would like to correspond with an English girl, from 
1,3 to 16 years of age, and wishes her to know that 
she lov'es English people ! 

A young Irish lady. “ Primrose.” would like to hear 
from a young lady in Tasmania, as to the country, 
houses, climate, mode of life, etc., and, if possible, 
particulars as to the voyage from England to 

. Tasmania. 

Giglio, Florence, A’^ia della Dogana 2, Italy, would 
like to exchange Italian post-cards, “artistic, and 
with views,” with English ones; also to exchange 
post - cards with “ O AIimosa San.” (Sec 
“G. O. P.” November number). 

Rose Beckett, 30, ATctoria Grove, Folkestone, Kent, 
wishes for a French and German correspondent, 
about 20 years of age ; also acorrespondent, “ living 
in India, who is interested in the mission work out 
there,” and would write to her about it. 

AIargaret H.- .Settle, The Elms, South .Shore, 
Blackpool, would very much like to correspond 
with a French young lady, 20 to 22 years of age. 

AIaude and Frances F. Carrall, care of Commis¬ 
sioner of Customs, Chefoo, China, would like to 
correspond with “ AIiss Inquisitive,” or with any 
French or German girl who would like to exchange 
stamps. They have a variety of Chinese stamps 
for disposal. 

Olivia Garde, Biana, Eccleshall, Staffordshire, 
would like to correspond with a young lady about 
her own age (17), who collects foreign stamps. 

AIay, BroadStairs, would like to correspond in 
English with a young lady, aged about 27, of good 
family, in India or “somewhere abroad,” married 
or single. She writes a pathetic letter, saying that 
she is an invalid, and letters afford her so much 
pleasure that she hopes some of our girl readers in 
distant lands Avill not think it too much trouble to 
write to her. AVe wish she had put her full address, 
as it would save time. 


“Florence” has two would-be correspondents— 
Mabel Brown, 24, Brigden Street, Brighton, and 
Amy Day, 70, Broomfield Street, Crisp Street, 
Poplar. AVill “ Florence ” kindly write at once } 
AIiss AIadge Hatten, Aliddleton Cheney, Banbury, 
Oxon, wishes to correspond with a French girl of 
the same age (12), who is requested to write to this 
address. 

MI.SCELLANEOUS. 

Ivy.— “ Yours sincerely” is the ordinary phrase, and 
. would be quite suitable. You should begin your 
note, of course, with “Dear Dr. So-and-so,” and 
tell him then, in a few words, what you wished. 

I. G. L. (South Africa), Elephanta and Riiino: 
CERINA.—We gave a series of articles in vol. x.’ 
“ G. O. P.,” beginning October, 1888, to which you 
might refer, if you have the volume. Cochins, 
Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks, and Langshaus all do 
well in confinement. They arc placed in order of 
hardiness. L. U. Gill, 170,'Strand, publishes several 
excellent manuals — Popular Poultry Keeping, 
Poultry for Prizes and Profit, and Hozv to Keep 
Laying liens ; also there are constant discussions 
going on in the pages of The Rxchange and Ma7-t, 
published at the same address, three times weekly. 
There is a small manual on Incubators and their 
Managefnent, by J. H. Sutcliffe, illustrated, and 
published at 170, Strand, which you would find 
. useful. Of course you could make an incubator at 
a cheap rate. 

“ One who wants to know.” —Messrs. Cassell have 
published a good Dictionary of Cookery. The 
term “ receipt ” means an acquitment in writing, 
duly signed, and in some cases stamped, for money 
or other valuables received; an acknowledgment 
of having taken into possession or charge. The 
word is pronounced as if written “ re-ccet.” The 
term “recipe” should be pronounced as a three- 
syllable word, i.e.. as “ res-cip-pee,” meaning a 
medical, cookery, or other prescription, or 
ment of ingredients, and the method of making up 
the same to produce desired results of any descrip¬ 
tion. It is generally, though incorrectly, pro¬ 
nounced as “re-ceet.” 

Tomel. —AVe have made inquiries, and can hear of 
nowhere in London where the Norwegian orna¬ 
ments can be obtained. AVe can only suggest that 
you shouldjwrite to the Norwegian Club, ii. Char¬ 
ing Cross—the Rev. T. B. AVillson, Hon. Sec.— 
and ask for the address of a reliable jeweller in 
Norway, to whom you could write. IMr. AVTllson 
knows Norway well, and is the author of a guide¬ 
book which is well known and approved. 
Subscriber. —^Suites are not in fashion just now, as 
everyone seems to prefer to select their own shapes 
for chairs, and every chair, large or small, is 
different one from another. Small tables and a 
Chesterfield sofa seem to complete the furniture of 
a modern drawing-room, to which you must add 
pictures, growing palms and other plants, and 
pretty ornaments. 

A Lonely Lover. —V'ou might try to learn a con¬ 
certina or an accordion. The latter would be the 
easiest to pla}'. The name Mildred is from the 
Anglo-Saxon, mild and red, or mild in counsel. 
Inquirer. —AVe should think you had better get one 
of the new Encyclopaedias, which will answer all 
the' questions on the very varied subjects in which 
you are interested. There are several published at 
moderate prices. 

E. AA'ahall. —Swinton is in theAVest Riding of A^ork- 
' shire, lol miles from Sheffield. Here the Rocking¬ 
ham porcelain manufactory w'as established, so 
called after the Marquis of Rockingham, on whose 
estate it was established—not in the village of that 
name, which is in Northamptonshire, on the river 
AVelland. 

Ignoramus. —The Alormons owe their origin to one 
joseph Smith, who, in 1830, est.ablished himself at 
Utah. He pretended that in his boyhood he had 
visions, in which he was told that all existing 
religions were false ; and later on, that at a place 
indicated he would find gold tablets, and inscribed 
with the inspired instructions of the ancient pro¬ 
phets, buried in the ground. Also a pair of spec¬ 
tacles, a sword, and a breastplate. The inscriptions 
were in the reformed Egyptian language. Eleven 
persons were said to have seen these things besides 
.Smith, which were all, he said, returned to the 
Angel, and wore seen no more. Aftervvards, he 
and his coadjutor, Cowdery (a schoolmaster), had 
a vision of St. John the Baptist, who consecrated 
them priests of the Order of Aaron, and commanded 
them to baptise each other, after which the “ Holy 
Ghost fell on them, together with the spirit of pro¬ 
phecy.” Smith was succeeded by Brigham Young, 
Smith having been murdered by Indians who broke 
into the prison where he was confined. 

Lucy AVaygood. —We do not quite see on what ijoint 
you need advice. From your owii account you 
seem to have behaved badly enough, as you (being 
engaged to one man) appear to have encouraged 
another lover to pay you attention, and to visit 
you. No wonder the first became angry and 
jealous. Now you seem not to know your own 
mind, and “ don’t want to pass your life with either 
of them.” You are very young, which is your best 
excuse, and our only advice is that you should wait 
for a year or two before accepting any lover, as you 
evidently do not know your own mind. 
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GOOD NIGHT. 


Bv SARAH DOUDNEY. 


Sleep, sister, sleep, while the lovely lig-ht 
Shines still through the dark old firs ; 

The birds sleep sound in their nests all night, 
And only the wild wind stirs ; 

Far over the hills and far away 
The earth is losing its gold ; 

And sheep-bells chime through the twilight grey. 
While the flocks come home to fold. 


Lie down, my dear, in your own warm nest, 
And sister will sit and sing 
When mother watches her darling’s rest, 
And the stars are clustering 
Like silver flowers in the darkened sky. 

And the toil of man is done ; 

Sleep, baby, sleep to my lullaby. 

And wake with the waking sun ! 



A// rights reservedi\ 


SLEEP, SISTER, SLEEP. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


THE HOUSE WITH THE VERANDAH. 


By ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO, Author of “Other People’s Stairs,” “Her Object in Life,” etc. 


CHAPTER VH. 

THIL ROOTS OF HOSPITALITY. 


“Well, I hadn’t many friends to 
leave—we’d lived terrible quiet-like— 
and I had a cousin and his wife with a 
nice home near London, and they asked 
me up for a visit, and now I’d sooner 
stay here than go back.” 

“ From whom shall I get your refer¬ 
ences ? ” asked Lucy, putting the ques¬ 
tion almost reluctantly. 

“ Well, you see, the family I’ve been 
with is all gone, ma’am. And the poor 
mistress she was bed-rid for nigh ten 
years, and few folks came about her. 
When I left the North, I hardly knew 
what I was going to do—I half thought 
of a little shop, ma’am—but I thought 
I’d keep on the safe side in case I 
decided on another place. So I got 
lines from the parish minister and from 
my mistress’s lawyer. There was 
nobody knew me better as woman or 
worker than them two. There’s the 
papers, ma’am, and they said they’d 
answer any other inquiries; but the)'” 
couldn’t well say more than they’ve said 
there.” 

Mrs. Challoner took the manuscripts. 
She read the shorter first. It was from 
the lawyer. The paper was stamped 
with a good Edinburgh legal address, 
and the handwriting Avas professional 
and educated. The missive was in note 
form. 

“ Mr. McGillvray has known Mrs. 
Jessie Morison for many years as the 
sole household help and personal atten¬ 
dant of a lately deceased lady, Mrs. 
Bruce of Ashfield. She was much 
valued and trusted by her late mistress, 
and so far as Mr. McGillvray had oppor¬ 
tunity to observe, she was attentive and 
punctilious in the discharge of all her 
duties.” 

The minister’s testimonial was longer 
and stronger. The Rev. John Black, 
of the Established Manse, Mickleton, 
addressing the unknown as “ Dear Sir 
or Madam,” said that he had very much 
pleasure in recommending Mrs. Jessie 
Morison to anybody who would appre¬ 
ciate faithful service such as she had 
rendered for twenty 3mars to employers 
who had owed most of their comfort and 
security to her diligence and devotion. 
He also knew Mrs. Jessie Morison to 
be a kind and helpful neighbour. He 
sincerely hoped that she might find a 
new sphere in which her capacities and 
qualities might prove useful to others 
and beneficial to herself. 

“These seem very satisfactory,” said 
Lucy. 

“ If you don’t think she is too old, 
you should be satisfied,” murmured 
Florence, who had looked over the 
testimonials while Mrs. Challoner read 
them. 

“ Only it is more satisfactory to have 
a personal reference,” Lucy went on. 
After what she had recently seen and 
heard, this seemed so much too good to 
be true that it flashed across her mind 
it might be a case of personation. Yet 


when she looked up at the douce, middle- 
aged face, she rebuked herself for the 
suspicion. 

Jessie Morison did not resent the 
hesitation. 

“ I know it’s awkward,” she admitted ; 
“but you might write to the gentlemen. 
I tell you they promised me they would 
answer any question.” 

Lucy reflected. She did not see how 
that would help her. If there was 
anything unsound in the matter, more 
Avritten testimonials would thicken the 
plot rather than clear it. Yet how 
natural and inevitable the circumstances 
seemed! How wrong it would be to 
let this nice Avoman slip through her 
fingers merely for the sake of a mere 
conA^ention ! 

“Is there nobody within reach who 
can say a word for you ? ” she suggested. 

“Well, ma’am,” said Jessie Morison 
anxiously, “ of course, there’s my 
cousins ; but I didn’t like to mention 
them, because most ladies would think 
relations don’t count for much. They’re 
highly respectable. He’s got a shop, 
and they’ve lived in the same house for 
years, and ever3^body knows them.” 

“ I think thatAvill do,” Luc}’’conceded. 
After all, it seemed only a question of 
identity, and this inquiry would surely 
settle that. 

“Very well, ma’am, thank you kindly. 
There’s my cousin’s business card, 
ma’am, and the dwelling-house is along 
with the shop. When Avill you likely 
call, ma’am ” 

“ Some time in the course of to¬ 
morrow,” Lucy ansAA^ered. “Is there 
any particular time more suitable than 
another ? ” 

“Oh, no, ma’am, they’re ahvays at 
home at work—him in his shop, and her 
in her house. I onlyAvanted to hear that 
3"ou’d come at once, ma’am, for I’m so 
eager to get settled.” 

“ It shall be settled by to-morroAv 
evening,” Lucy promised. “Good 
morning, Mrs. Morison.” 

“ Good morning, ma’am, and thank 
you, and I think you’ll find everything 
all right.” 

Lucy Avas already joyfully gathering 
up her possessions. As for little Hugh, 
he sprang forward and danced a jig with 
delight at the prospect of departure. 
His mother turned to take courteous 
leave of the knitting lady, who looked 
up Avith an inscrutable smile. 

“I congratulate 3^ou,” she remarked. 
“I suppose you think you have got off 
easily ? ” 

“ I think I am suited,” Lucy said 
with an air of triumph to the registry 
clerk, when she found her. “ When 
ought I to pay my fee ” 

“ You can pay it now, ma’am. Five 
shillings. Oh, do you think it expensi\^e, 
ma’am ? Remember that for the same 
fee, if you choose, you can come here 
every day and all day long till you do get 
suited ! We arrange so in case ladies 



UCY paid no heed to 
her sister’s Avords, 
being diverted by 
another bit of by¬ 
play. “ Jessie 
Morison’s ” keen 
grey eyes had fallen 
on little Hugh, and 
her face had in- 
stan ly broken into 
a smile. Could this 
superior, experi¬ 
enced, well-trained 
woman really want 
a general servant’s 
place ? 

“Yes, ma’am,” 
said Jessie Mori¬ 
son, “I’m Avanting 
a quiet place that 
I could keep nice 
and comfortable.” 

“But I have hitherto had quite a 
young woman,” urged Mrs. Challoner. 
“ There are only myself and the little 
boy—until my husband comes home from 
a voyage,” she explained. 

Jessie Morison pondered. 

“ That will suit me nicely,” she said. 
“ Did the girl do the washing, ma’am ? ” 

“ Yes,” ansAA^ered Lucy ; “ but-” 

“I’m a capital washer,” said Jessie 
Morison, “and I dress AA^ell, too. I 
shouldn’t need help, ma’am—no, not 
for such a small family. I don’t like 
strangers coming about my kitchen, they 
make more work than they do.” 

“We dine early,” said Lucy. “There 
are but few visitors. But you would 
have everything to do in the house ; and 
while my husband is away, I shall not 
be able to give much help, as I am 
busy otherwise.” 

“It’s not a very large house, maybe ? ” 
asked Jessie, in a pleasant tone, sug¬ 
gesting only that in her opinion a small 
house was the proper thing. 

“No, it is a small house,” said Lucy. 
“ Have you always been in service ? ” 

“ Well, ma’am, yes and no. I Avas in 
service as a girl. Then I got married. 
I’m a widow, ma’am. He only lived 
three years. He Avas thrown from a 
horse. I’ve been in service since.” 

“ Hoav long were you in your last situa¬ 
tion, and where Avas it ? ” inquired Liicy. 

“It was near Edinburgh, ma’am— 
between Edinburgh and Berwick—and 
1 Avas there twenty years.” She said 
this quite simply, as if she had no idea 
of effect. 

“ Twenty years ! ” echoed Lucy. 

“Yes, ma’am. I was Avith the lady 
and gentleman first, and when he died, 

1 lived on with the mistress. She died 
last year.” 

“What made you come away from 
all your friends to London?” Mrs. 
Challoner asked. 
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are not fortunate at first. We make only 
the same charge for hiring cooks or 
housemaids, but then they are more 
easily got than generals, and also they 
pay a percentage on their wages when 
they are hired. We charge the ‘ gen¬ 
erals ’ nothing, poor things.” 

“ Fancy taking out your money’s 
woitVi by sitting there ‘ till one is 
suited,’ ” cried Lucy, when they were 
once more outside in the fresh air. 
“ And did you see, Florence, the cousin’s 
address is at Willesden, and I shall 
have to lose another whole November 
day’s light in going there.” 

“No, you needn’t,” said Florence, 
“ not if you’ll trust me. I’ve an ac¬ 
quaintance at Willesden to whom I owe 
a call, so if you like I’ll kill the two birds 
with one stone. If everything is satis¬ 
factory, I’ll engage this woman on your 
behalf, and send you a wire that it is all 
right, and naming the day when she can 
come. You’ll be glad of her as soon as 
possible. I promised you I’d see you 
through this. Luce.” 

Lucy was glad to feel that the said 
promise had not been absolutely forgot¬ 
ten, and she gratefully accepted the 
offered help. 

“ Of course, she’s too old. I don’t 
advise you to take her, remember that,” 
Florence went on. “ But your heart is 
set on it.” 

“ I can’t bear to talk of such a woman 
as being ‘too old,’” cried Lucy. “I 
hope nobody will think me ‘ too old ’ 
when I am forty-five ! Such 3^ears have 
not reached the infirmities of age, and 
if they have lost something, surely they 
have gained more. She may not run 
upstairs as quickly as a girl, but she 
must have sense and experience, and 
can be safely left in charge of the house, 
which is most important when I have 
outdoor engagements.” 

“ You being so determined to have her, 
and she so eager to come,” remarked 
Florence, “ I think you might have 
brought down the wages a little.” 

“ Why, you told me I should have to 
offer more ! ” said Lucy, aghast. 

“Yes; but people don’t care for ser¬ 
vants with grey hair. If she’d an ounce 

savoir fatre, she’d have dyed it.” 

“Oh, horrid, horrid, Florence!” ex¬ 
claimed Lucy. “I can’t bear to hear 
you talk so. It was the grey hair which 
helped her to look so nice.” 

It was not far past Lucy’s early dinner- 
hour. So she meant to hurry home. 
She invited Florence to come also, but 
Florence said no, she would get lunch 
near at hand, and then go straight home 
to dress for afternoon calls. 

“ I don’t see that you couldn’t do the 
same if you came with us,” Lucy urged, 
for she had a hospitable soul, and it 
hurt her to part from her sister directly 
she had used her, and when she was 
willing to be useful again on the mor¬ 
row. On the other hand, had she gone 
with Florence to a restaurant, she knew 
that Florence would not only have re¬ 
fused to be her guest, but would have 
insisted that Lucy and Hugh should be 
hers, and would have “treated” them 
to all sorts of luxuries in a way which 
always made Lucy wish she could set the 
same money going in other directions. 


But Florence was deaf to all persua¬ 
sions. To own the truth, she felt re¬ 
lieved to get rid of her sister, for, as she 
said to herself, “ the worry and the bad 
atmosphere of the last two hours had 
made her feel so ‘ exhausted ’ that she 
meant to recuperate with champagne, 
and she knew Lucy would be shocked.” 

Lucy too, on reaching home, found 
herself more weary than she would have 
been after a hard day’s work. How¬ 
ever, as the “ light ” had gone, there was 
nothing very pressing to do, and she 
went to bed early — very soon after 
Hugh’s usual bed-time. 

Next afternoon the promised message 
from Florence duly arrived— 

“ Everything all right. She will enter 
service to-morrow before noon.” 

“ Before noon” proved to be directly 
after ten o’clock in the morning, when 
Jessie Morison presented herself as 
comely and comfortable as before. In 
expectation of her arrival, Mrs. Chal- 
loner had dispensed with the charwoman, 
and had busied herself trying to give the 
kitchen its former trim aspect, already 
somewhat dimmed in the hands of the 
muddling, untrained worker. After 
giving a few necessary instructions, she 
delivered up the lower regions to their 
new ruler, and betook herself to her 
sketching. After dinner she would de¬ 
vote the rest of the day to household 
explanations. 

The simple midday meal almost 
startled Lucy by the savouriness of its 
preparation, and the daintiness of its 
arrangement. It was evident that 
Jessie Morison knew her business. 
Under her touch the fire glowed into 
genial brightness. Her skilful shake 
gave the sofa cushions a tempting 
rotundity. She received all her mis¬ 
tress’s directions with the masterly 
comprehension of one who knows 
the ground already. By tea-time, it 
seemed as if she had been in the house 
for months, and when, before retiring 
to rest, Mrs. Challoner went down 
into the kitchen to ascertain whether 
all outlets were properly fastened up, 
she thought she had never seen a 
pleasanter picture of middle-aged in¬ 
dustry and worth. Jessie Morison sat 
in the arm-chair, over whose back she 
had thrown a Rob-Roy plaid. She was 
busily knitting a long grey stocking. 
The lamp was drawn up beside her, 
and its light fell full on the smiling face 
she turned to her mistress. She wore 
a grey woollen shawl pinned across her 
comfortable bosom by a Scotch pebble 
brooch, and the cap surmounting her 
silvered hair was no frivolous fly-away 
dab of mock lace, but an efficient affair 
whose neat frills were the product of 
honest laundry-work and goffering irons. 
It actually came into Lucy’s mind that 
she might almost be thankful that 
Pollie had departed in quest of personal 
happiness, since Charlie might be easily 
assured that his dear ones and his home 
were safer than ever in the charge of 
this matronly, motherly person. 

The days passed on. Lucy found 
herself free to work with an unencum¬ 
bered mind. The new servant proved as 
pleasant as efficient. She was not a 
woman who talked much, but when ad¬ 


dressed, she always responded cheerily, 
expressed herself nicely, and frequently 
made shrewd remarks, well set off by her 
Scottish dialect. Lucy was especially 
touched by the real right feeling she 
showed in any observation which glanced 
towards the absent “ master” whom she 
had never seen. She felt that it was 
a comfort to have in the house this 
experienced woman, who had known 
a wife’s love and a widow’s loss. There 
seemed a human bond between them 
in the thick clumsy little Bible with the 
Scotch metrical Psalms, which la}^ on 
the kitchen dresser, its fly-leaf inscribed 
“To Jessie Milne, from her respectful 
friend Alex^ Morison,” with a date of the 
courting days five and twenty years ago. 

Christmas drew near. Lucy had 
wondered a little over Christmas. She 
felt sure the Brands would invite her 
and Hugh to their festive board, but 
she did not want to go there. She knew 
well enough how the Brands kept Christ¬ 
mas, for she and Charlie had dined with 
them on one or two Christmas days 
when they were first married. There 
would be a great dinner-party—a c/ief 
hired for the occasion. With the 
exception of one or two fawning familiars 
of the Brand household—and especially 
obnoxious to Lucy—the guests would 
be anybody who was in special favour 
at the time, many of them financial 
or fashionable acquaintances of the last 
twelve months. These people would 
pick over and waste the delicious food 
placed before them, they would drink 
much costly wine. There would be 
toasts, which would range from the 
last “Company” in which Jem Brand 
was interested, down to our “ Absent 
Friends,” which he would certainly 
propose if Lucy were there. 'I'here 
would follow a little confused music in 
the drawing-room, overmastered by 
everybody talking at once and yet saying 
nothing. Then before the party broke 
up, they would all stand round with 
linked hands, and these people, who had 
not a memory, an outlook, or even an 
interest in common (unless it might be 
in a “ Company ”), would ask in London 
tones, “ Should auld acquaintance be 
forgot ? ’ ’ singing— 

“ We twa hae paidl’t i’ the burn, 

Frae mornin’ sun till dine : 

But seas between us braid hae 
roared, 

Sin’ auld lang syne.” 

No, Lucy felt that it would be im¬ 
possible to endure all this just now. It 
would be too much for her nerves. It 
would cut her to the quick, tempting 
her to tears or laughter, both alike of 
cynicism and bitterness. 

Yet Lucy feared that Florence would 
make a sad fuss if Lucy chose to sit at 
home alone—but for little Hugh—while 
a place at her sister’s table was ready 
to welcome her. 

Of late years the Challoners had kept 
Christmas after their own fashion. They 
had often been joined by one or two 
stray young people, teachers or students, 
who were living in lodgings. But they 
had had two regular guests. One of 
these. Miss Latimer, had been governess 
to Florence and Lucy in their girlhood. 
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She used to go to the Brands for Christ¬ 
mas when they were first married and 
were not quite so showy as they had 
since become. Then Florence Brand 
had turned her over to Lucy, saying 
that she thoug-ht their “crowd” was 
too much for the old lady, “ it only tired 
and excited her—she was such an in¬ 
tellectual person, there was much more 
enjoyment for her in a quiet talk with 
just one or two thoughtful people.” 
That was true, and Miss Latimer was 
delighted to get Lucy’s invitation, and 
to accept Mrs. Brand’s excuses and 
explanation. But the shrewd old lady 
knew well enough that it was a truth 
which Mrs. Brand would not have dis¬ 
covered if Miss Latimer’s dresses had 
been newer and richer, and if she had 
driven up in a brougham instead of 
coming to the street corner in a humble 
’bus. 

The other regular visitor was he whom 
Lucy had once named to Florence as 
“Charlie’s great chum, Wilfrid Somer¬ 
set.” Fie was a man of about Charles 
Challoner’s own age. They had been at 
school together. Then Charlie had 
gone, brave and bright and winsome, out 
into the world, and Wilfrid Somerset had 
retired to a hermitage in the heart of 
London. For he had been afflicted 
almost from birth with one of those dire 
disasters which set a sufferer apart from 
his fellows. His walk was a writhing 
struggle and distortion ; his sad, worn 
face, though pathetically fine when in 
perfect repose, was convulsed even by 
the effort of speech. Yet a beautiful 
soul and a noble intellect dwelt, in his 
wrung frame. Providentially he had a 
small independency, and was free to 
work only for pure love’s sake. Fie had 
made a high mark in philology, and was 
a poet of no mean order, though neither 
tliose who profited by his researches nor 
those who sang his songs had ever heard 
his name or seen his face. Not unnatur¬ 
ally, he was morbidly sensitive. He had 
apartments in an old house in a deserted 
corner of the older London, and was 
rarely out of doors by daylight save when 
he took an early-morning stroll in the 
sunlight, which fell subdued on the 
drear}^ little square where he lived—a 
square where nobody else ever walked. 
He had many correspondents, but few 
visitors, and he visited absolutely no¬ 
where but at the little house with the 
verandah. Flis visits were generally 
evening visits. The eyes of his fellows 
seemed to burn his very soul. Lucy had 
understood how to measure his great 
friendship when he dared to face the 
crowd at the docks that he might say 
good-bye to Charlie on board the 
Northern steamer. 

When, during the first days of her 
loneliness, any thought of Lucy’s had 
strayed towards Christmas — prompted 
perhaps by some question from little 
Hugh—she had wished she could go on 
with what Charlie and she had begun, 
since that would surround her with those 
who loved him and whom he loved, and 
would save her from any jar with the 
Brands or any reproaches from them. 
Flad Pollie been with her, she would 
certainly have done this. She knew 
that Charlie, trustful of Pollie’s fidelity. 


had inferred this would be so. Now, 
with this reliable woman on the scene it 
was again not only possible but quite 
easy. So Lucy called on Miss Latimer 
and delivered her invitation personally, 
getting it accepted with tears and 
embraces. 

“ If you had not felt equal to inviting 
me I should have gone nowhere else,” 
said the little lady. 

Lucy wrote to Wilfrid Somerset, and 
by return of post came his reply, thank¬ 
ing her for “ the sacrifice she was making 
for her friends,” and adding, “I had 
expected to sit alone this year.” 

Then Lucy remembered a young lad 
of fifteen or sixteen whom some country 
friend had introduced to Charlie, who 
had found him employment in the office 
of his firm. He had had no friends 
when he came to London, and he had 
now been in London only' three or four 
months. So she sent him an invitation, 
and got a prompt, prim little reply. He 
was a shy boy and did not much care 
for the thought of a dinner-party', but he 
had been thinking “ it would be veiy 
dull at Christmas,” and he knew, too, 
that his mother in Lancashire would 
spend a happier Christmas if she knew 
he was made welcome in a friendly 
house. 

F^lorence did not put in an appearance 
at her sister’s house till two days before 
Christmas, when she came to say that, 
of course, Lucy^ and Hugh were coming 
to her, and she had only called to mention 
that dinner would be half-an-hour earlier 
than it had hitherto been. She cried 
out with deprecation, and even anger, to 
find that Lucy had already made her 
own arrangements. Who would have 
thought of such a thing ? She had not 
sent her invitation earlier simply because 
she thought it would be understood as a 
matter of course. She had told two or 
three of her expected guests that they 
would meet her sister. What would 
they' think ? And what a queer crea¬ 
ture Lucy was to wilfully choose the 
depressing society of a superannuated 
teacher, a deformed pedant, and a 
country' bumpkin. There was no ac¬ 
counting for tastes. 

Lucy was glad to divert her sister’s 
ire by thanking her for her expedition to 
Willesden. 

“It was you, Florence,” she said, 
“ who have helped me to do what Charlie 
and I used to do together. Unless I had 
secured that nice Mrs. Morison, I could 
not have ventured on my little dinner¬ 
party. You have not told me yet what 
sort of interview you had with her 
people.” 

“ Oh, well enough,” answered Mrs. 
Brand evasively. “It was a poor little 
place. I should not say they are well 
off. If they asked her for a visit, I ex¬ 
pect they got something off her.” 

“I believe she had a little legacy,” 
Lucy replied. “So if she wanted rest 
and change, nothing would be more 
natural than to visit relatives to whom a 
little board money would be helpful. 
But you seemed quite satisfied, Florence. 
You thought they' were respectable.” 

“ Oh, yes, for working people. He is 
a plumber, as y'ou know by his card, but 
in a very small way. He’s this woman’s 


cousin, y'ou know. I didn’t see him, I 
saw his wife. She told over again what 
the woman herself told us at the registry 
office; and when I asked one or two 
questions about the woman herself, she 
seemed hesitating, and I began to get 
suspicious till she said, ‘ I shouldn’t like 
you to think we were wanting to get rid 
of Jessie, poor body.’ Then I under¬ 
stood why' her assurances were not too 
gushing. She said, 'Jessie, poor body, 
had just set her heart on coming to the 
nice young lady with the pretty little 
boy.’ Oh, it’s all right. Don’t expect 
too much. Then you won’t be disap¬ 
pointed.” 

“Well, she has been with me nearly 
two months now,” said Lucy, “ and she 
has come up to all my hopes.” 

Mrs. Brand threw her sister a glance 
of indulgent disdain. 

“ What did I hear you call her ? ” she 
asked. “ Didn’t I hear ‘ Mrs. Morison ’ ? 
Is that so ?” 

“Yes, certainly'!” Lucy replied. 
“One would not call a middle-aged 
matron by her Christian name.” 

“Call her Morison, then,” suggested 
Mrs. Brand. 

Lucy shook her head. “ She is a 
married woman and a widow,” she 
answered. “ 1 am not going to take 
her status from her because she is work¬ 
ing in my kitchen.” 

Mrs. Brand laughed. “Oh, that’s it, 
is it ?” she said. “Well, she is so like a 
respectable lodging-house-keeper that 
I’ve no doubt strangers will give her the 
status of landlady of your house, and 
y'ou’ll have the status of lodger 1 ” 

“ What strangers think does not 
matter to me,” returned Lucy. “ She is 
Mrs. Morison as I am Mrs. Challoner. 
Who is in the kitchen and who is in the 
parlour does not alter that.” 

“No servant gets her name prefixed 
with ‘ Mistress ’ except housekeepers in 
great mansions,” asserted Mrs. Brand. 

Lucy laughed in her turn. “ Then, 
instead of her being general servant of 
my' house,” she said, “we will say 
she is the housekeeper in my little 
mansion.” 

^ Mrs. Brand took no notice of her 
sister’s words, but went on : “And 
those housekeepers themselves are called 
‘ mistress ’ only by' convention, not 
because they have been married. They 
are generally really ‘ miss.’ ” 

“I know that quite well!” cried 
Lucy'. “ I know Miss Latimer has told 
me that once when she was going 
through a nobleman’s show palace, the 
great Dr. Guthrie was there too, and 
when he heard the housekeeper called 
‘ Mrs.’ Whatever-her-name-might-be, 
he whispered to somebody that he 
shouldn’t have thought she was a married 
woman, and he was told she was not, 
but she was styled so because she 
was the housekeeper. Then said he, 

‘ Henceforth I’ll call her “ miss,” for 
these special fashions for domestic 
workers are just badges of servitude and 
relics of ty'ranny.’ And he kept his 
word.” 

“You are incorrigible,” observed Mrs. 
Brand. But now she spoke dreamily, 
her thoughts having gone elsewhere. 
“Well,” she said, “as you won’t come 
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to US, there’ll be two places empty, and 
ril invite Mr. and Mrs. Forrest, our new 
neighbours. They are being very useful 
to Jem. I knew they ought to be asked. 


but if you had come there wouldn’t have 
been room.” 

And she went oif, leaving Lucy a 
thankful woman that she had a home of 


her own, where she needed no perfunc¬ 
tory welcome and filled no place which 
was wanted for other people • 

{To he continued,) 



HOW TO CONTRIVE AND DECORATE A COFFER OR LINEN PRESS. 


It often happens that one gets an empty 
case which one feels ought to be turned to 
account, and yet the thing is to know what 
to do with it. Here is one suggestion—make 
it into a linen press. The case for preference 
should be long rather than square (see the 
proportions in sketch). You could get a new 
one made for about 3s. 6d. or 4s. 

The panelling is glued and bradded on. 
The “stiles” (those parts around the panels) 
should be got out of half-inch white wood 
and should be planed. So should the portions 
of the case where the panels are, if you intend 
to decorate them in any way, but if you get 
a case made, order it to be planed. Some 
builder’s moulding forms the plinth at bottom 
of chest, and a narrower moulding should be 
nailed on to the edges of the lid if you want 
to get a linished-looking article, but of course 
all these adornments can be left out, though at 
a sacrihee to appearance. We can sit on a 
three-legged stool, but we prefer a chair. 
Four casters should be screwed to the bottom 
of the chest so that it can easily be moved about. 
These can be purchased at any ironmonger’s. 

The mouldings, stiles, top and sides of 
chest would look well stained brown. Varnish 
stain can be purchased, but I found that 
permanganate of potash (Condy’s fluid) put 
on with a brush stains the wood a nice brown, 
and it sinks right into it. Buy the potash by 
the ounce and dissolve it in warm water, and 
to obtain a deep colour put on a second coat. 
As it rots the hairs of a brush, use only a 
cheap one. This when dry can be either 
varnished with dark oak varnish (buy this 
by the half-pint at some good oil-shop or 
decorator’s supply stores) or can have bees¬ 
wax dissolved in warm turpentine rubbed on 
and polished by friction. This is the old 
housewives’ way of polishing, and those who 
have seen chairs and tables in some country 
cottage polished in this way will admit that 
nothing can exceed the brilliance of the polish 
thus obtainable, as it improves with time, 
ever}' rubbing 
you give it in¬ 
creasing the 
brilliance. If 
you use varnish 
you will pro¬ 
bably have to 
give it two 
coats, as the 
first one is 
likely to sink 
in. Use a flat 
brush for put- 
t i n g on the 
varnish and 
apply it evenly 

As I want to 
cater for all 
tastes and 
pockets, I will 
give another 
suggestion 
which will in¬ 
volve very little 
outlay, as you 
cau deal with 


any suitable strong empty case you may have 
by you. Get some patent size at an oil-shop 
and melt it to boiling point by putting it in 
a gallipot and this in boiling water. This 
saves contaminating the saucepan and keeps 
the size from burning. Give the case a good 
coat, and when dry a second one. Now pur¬ 
chase some Japanese gilt leather paper at 
some good furniture warehouse or decorator’s. 
It is very tough material, and will require 
some good strong paste. That known as 
“cobbler’s paste” (which you can get at a 
leather-seller’s or of a friendly bootmaker) is 
the best. It is too thick as it is, but can be 
thinned with a little boiling water. Put 
plenty on, as the paper will soak up a good 
deal, and don’t attempt to stick it down on 
the wood until the paste has been on some 
twenty minutes or so. 

In cutting the paper the light size, allow of 
it being turned over the top and bottom 
edges of the case, and should there be battens 
on the box (strips of wood to strengthen the 
case), I should not attempt to paste a long 
piece of paper the length of the case, but 
first of all cut strips to cover these battens 
(be careful to get the paper well pressed into 
the angles), allowing enough to come a little 
way on to the case itself. You then cut 
pieces to fit into the spaces, taking the edges 
close up to the battens. The end pieces 
should be put on last, and should be cut 
just to fit the width but turned inside the 
top of the box and underneath. 

It would be a good plan to line the case 
with good stout brown paper, previously sizing 
the wood. The sizing, I may tell you, makes 
the paper stick well. 

If you like to put the mouldings at edge 
of lid and at bottom, you can do so now, 
previously staining and varnishing them. 
Screw them on with long fine screws in pre¬ 
ference to nailing. 

No end of useful articles can be made by 
covering them with this Japanese gilt paper. 


It is to be had in many patterns and with 
colours introduced in some of them. 

* « «• 

A word or two now as to the decorated 
panels. You will see that they are of 
an ornamental rather than a natural charactei', 
and the designs can be repeated by reversing 
them, which will save the trouble of drawing 
fresh ones for each panel. They can be 
carried out by outlining the design in vandyke 
brown mixed with a little copal varnish and 
a little turps to thin the colour, and a 
background can be floated in transparently, 
putting more varnish with the colour. 
The plain wood will then show through the 
design. 

You can of course paint the designs in 
simple quiet colours, but I think it would 
look in better taste to treat the panels in one 
tone of colour. It need not be brown ; burnt 
sienna with a background of raw sieuna, 
Indian red and burnt sienna for background, 
Prussian blue with a background of that 
colour and raw sienna to make it green, are 
some of the combinations that suggest them¬ 
selves. 

Of course you will understand that you 
must draw out the designs the size you wish 
to reproduce them and transfer them to the 
wood before you start the colouring. 

The designs would look well carried out in 
poker work. By that I mean not an ordinary 
poker heated in a fire, but one of those 
“ pyrographers ” sold expressly for the pur¬ 
pose, in winch a platinum point is kept red hot 
by a spray of some inflammable liquid ejected 
on to it. These instruments cost about los. 6d. 
each, but the most intricate design can be 
wrought with them, and most excellent decor¬ 
ative effects produced ; but I daresay most of 
the readers of The Girl’s Own Paper in¬ 
terested in art work, are quite familiar with 
pyrography. It is not to be despised as an 
art, as those who have seen good work can 
testify. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


SHEILA. 

A STORY FOR GIRLS. 

By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ Greyfriars,” “Half-a-dozen Sisters,” etc. 


CHAPTER VI. 

A SHADOWED HOME. 

UNT Mary, T am 
so delighted to 
see you ! I have 
been so looking 
forward to this 
visit ! ” 

“ And I too, 
dearest! I would 
have come to you 
before, only I was 
prevented by so 
many things. I 
\ ^ fear you have had an 
f ^ anxious winter. But Guy 
f is better, is he not ? ” 

“Oh, yes, much better I He 
is about again now,” answered young 
J.ady Dumaresq, with a smile in her 
sweet hazel eyes. “ Sit down by the fire. 
Aunt Mary, and let me take your wraps. 
Now we will be cosy together over our 
cup of tea. I want to talk to you about 
Guy before he comes down. He will 
never be talked of when he is present. He 
will tell you he is perfectly well. I wish 
I could believe it myself! ” 

“ You are anxious still, then ? ” 

“ I cannot help being. He keeps so 
weak, in spite of all we do for him, and 
he has still a great deal of pain, though 
he never complains. His heart was 
affected, you know; it is so often the 
case in rheumatic fever. The doctors 
think he will get over it in time ; but it 
is so hard to be patient I ” 

“ Poor children ! ” said Miss Adene 
softly. “ I have been grieved for 
you. But the little fellow is well, is he 
not ? You have no anxiety on that 
score ? ” 

The mother’s face brightened with a 
soft, sw'eet smile. 

“Oh, the little rogue is as well as 
possible, and Guy’s great resource when 
he is ailing! It amuses him by the 
hour to watch the child at play. And 
then Ronald has been so good, doing 
everything indoors and out, so that 
nobody, I hope, has suffered from the 
absence of the master’s e3^e. I think it 
is quite beautiful, the love between Guy 
and Ronald ! They are more than 
brothers. Oh, yes. Aunt Mary, I have 
a great deal to be thankful for ! ” 

“ And the summer is before Guy too,” 
said Miss Adene. “ He will make great 
strides, you will see.” 

“Yes, I think so truly; but there is 
one thing that lies before us—all the 
doctors say that he must not try another 
winter in England just yet. I believe 
now we should have done better to go 
away in November, as some of them 
wished; but Guy did not seem fit to 
move and dreaded the thought so much ; 
and it seemed impossible, and our own 
man was against it then. But what 
they all say now is that, if he could get 
three summers in succession by going 
away for next winter, he might entirely 


regain his health ; and, of course, for 
the sake of that we would do anything 
in the world ! ” 

“ Of course ! And Guy will probably 
look forward with pleasure to the 
thought of the flowers, and sunshine, 
and blue skies, when he is a little 
stronger. You know how much I have 
travelled, and how I enjoy it! I declare 
I will go with you myself, if you will 
only ask me, when the time comes ! ” 

Lady Dumaresq clasped her hands in 
a pretty gesture of delight. Her eyes 
were bright and sparkling. 

“ Oh, Aunt Mary, do you really mean 
it? That would be just delightful! 
You would be like a tower of strength 
to us.” 

“ Only you must go to a nice place,” 
Miss Adene went on, quite pleased and 
interested by the idea. “1 won’t have 
the Riviera—I tell you that frankly. I 
don’t like it, and I never did, and it’s 
not a climate to take liberties in. 
Ever^^body gets chills there.” 

“ Guy has suggested Algiers ; he 
does not care for the Riviera.” 

“Algiers is better, but it faces north. 
And you so soon lose the sun behind 
Mustapha Superieur in the winter 
months. Now I should advise Madeira. 
I was there once in November and 
December, and you can’t imagine the 
delicious softness and steady warmth of 
the climate, and the glorious wealth of 
flowers. And such nice hotels too, with 
English proprietors. I shall talk to 
Guy about Madeira. I always declared 
I must go there again ! ” 

At that moment there was a sound 
outside, and Lady Dumaresq raised her 
head with a listening gesture. 

“There are the two Guys,” she said 
softly; and the next moment the door 
was opened and a beautiful little boy of 
nearly three years old came rushing 
into the room, making straight for his 
mother. A little behind him, walking 
rather slowly with a stick in his hand, 
came a tall, thin young man, whose 
pale face and deliberate movements 
indicated recent illness. Miss Adene 
rose quickly from her seat and advanced 
to meet him. 

“ My dear Guy, I am so glad to find 
you downstairs after all this long time! ” 

He smiled, and bent to kiss her, for 
he was tall, whilst little Miss Adene 
was short, though she was slim and 
elegant both in her dress and figure, 
and had the air of refinement and 
breeding which goes so much farther 
than mere good looks. Indeed, that 
nameless air of distinction characterised 
the whole party. It was very m.arked in 
Sir Guy himself, and in his beautiful 
young wife. 

“We have been looking forward to 
this visit. Aunt Mary. I am glad now 
you did not come earlier. We have a 
sort of make-believe summer just now, 
though probably we shall get some cold 
winds later on. You are well ? ” 


“ Always well, you know, Guy, and 
very pleased to be here.” 

“ Where you will stay for quite a long 
time if we can keep you,” said Sir Guy 
eagerly. “ It will do Violet a lot of 
good to have you. She has been looking 
pale and depressed lately. I am dull 
company for her, and she ought to go 
out again and see the world. She will, 
now that she has you to go with her.” 

“Well, I will stay as long as I can! 
But I have other visits booked later on. 
Do 3mu remember, Violet, my old friends 
the Lawrences ? They had some money 
troubles a year or two back, and they 
had to leave Lakeside. They have got 
a rather nice old house in the eastern 
counties, where property is to be had so 
much more cheaply. I don’t exactly 
know where it is; but Isingford is their 
post town, though they are right away 
in the country. I have promised to go 
and see them. They say the house and 
garden are very nice; but, of course, 
the society is nothing like what they 
have been used to. There are a few old 
families living within a drive ; but most 
of the better houses are taken up by 
people who have made their money in 
trade and retired. Some are quite 
pleasant and possible, they say ; though, 
of course, they miss the old set! But 
that sort of change is going on all over 
the country more or less.” 

“Yes,” answered Sir Guy, “ we have 
all of us to learn the lesson of tolerance, 
I think—to be catholic in our sympathies, 
in our religion and social life alike. 
Some of our neighbours here, who 
decidedly have not the stamp of Vere 
de Vere, have been as kind and sym¬ 
pathetic as possible to Violet these past 
months when life has been rather dreary 
for her. Hullo, here is the young rascal 
wanting his Aunt Mary’s notice! 
Hasn’t he grown a big, strong fellow ? 
He’s getting quite a handful for his 
parents, I can tell you.” 

Little Guy was a very charming young 
man, as he ought to be with such 
handsome parents and so much care 
taken of his education, for Lady 
Dumaresq had resolutely set her face 
against having him spoiled, and had 
got him an old-fashioned nurse, who 
was quite one with her as to strict rules 
of simple diet, early hours, and no undue 
indulgence. So he did not interrupt the 
conversation of his elders, nor intrude 
his own wishes at eveiy opportunit3L He 
had an engaging little way of creeping 
softly up to the person whose attention 
he wished to attract, and silently pos¬ 
sessing himself of a disengaged hand, 
against which he would lay his soft 
round cheek in an irresistible caress. 

Miss Adene w'as charmed with him, 
took him on her knee, and let him 
prattle to her. In the midst of this talk 
a step was heard in the hall, and little 
Guy slipped down and ran towards the 
door, exclaiming— 

“ Sat’s Uncle Ronald ! ” 
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The next minute Guy’s brother was in 
their midst, shaking- hands with Miss 
Adene most cordially, and tossing the 
boy upon his broad shoulder, as the 
father had not done for many a long day 
now. He was a very handsome fellow 
twenty-four years old, two years younger 
than the baronet, with the same well-cut 
features and tall, manly figure ; only he 
was muscular and athletic-looking where 
Sir Guy was thin almost to gauntness, 
and there were no lines of pain in his 
brown face, whilst the eyes seemed 
always brimming over with fun and good 
humour. 

He seemed to bring with him a whiff 
of fresh air and sunshine. He almost 
lived out of doors, looking after the 
estate for his brother, and enjoying his 
favourite pursuits of shooting, fishing, or 
hunting, according to the season. 

“ Yes, always killing something. Aunt 
Mary,” he replied laughingl}^ to her 
query—“ the typical Englishman for 
that. I say. Rascal, what do you think 
of having a professional murderer for 
an uncle ? Isn’t it a shocking sort of 
thing ? ” 

“ I’ll be professional murderer too ! ” 
cried Vitt\e Guy, gulping a little over the 
long words, whereat they all laughed, 
and Ronald made such a raid upon the 
teapot that it had to be sent out to be 
replenished. 

Miss Adene told her budget of family 
news. She was one of those delightful 
members of a family, popular with every 
branch, who have leisure to go about 
from house to house and act as a 
connecting-link between those who can 
seldom meet. She never had an unkind 
thing to say, was never known to make 
a particle of mischief, though such 
persons have endless opportunities of 
doing this if they have the disposition 
for it, or are lacking in tact and 
discrimination. Everybody was glad to 
see her come, and sorry when her visit 
ended. She was popular alike with 
young and old, and had always an 
interesting way of telling her news that 
gave it a charm independent of the 
subject. 

After dinner, when Lady Dumaresq 
and her aunt were alone together, she 
eagerly asked for her opinion about Guy. 

“ He looks quite as well as I expected, 
Violet; but, of course, one can see that 
he will have to be very careful for some 
time to come. An illness like that 
leaves traces behind for a very long 
time. Still, I don’t see any reason for 
undue anxiety. He has a fine constitu¬ 
tion, and is a young man still. He has 
everything in his favour, and I cordially 
approve of taking him away next winter. 
He will gain ground during the warm 
weather, but he would very likely lose it 


in the winter; whereas, if he can be out 
in Madeira, or somewhere where he can 
go on living out of doors, and then come 
back again to another summer here, he 
would probably get quite sound and 
well.” 

“ I told him what you had said about 
Madeira and coming with us, and the 
idea quite took his fancy. It is the first 
time he has shown any enthusiasm over 
the thought of going away. If he can 
be brought to like it that will be a great 
step.” 

“Oh, we will make him like it!” 
cried Miss Adene brightly. “ I will tell 
him things about Madeira that will 
make his mouth water. Such rainbows 
hanging over the hills—such sunsets ! 
And everything so curious and semi- 
barbaric in the town; and yet every 
English comfort within doors. Oh, we 
will make him take to the plan I And 
it’s a fine place for children ; they thrive 
amazingly there! We can take little 
Guy with us. But it will leave Ronald 
rather lonel}^” 

“ I expect Ronald will come with us— 
for a month or two, at least.” 

“ What, in the middle of the hunting 
season—or the beginning—for I should 
not be later than October starting I ” 

“Well, I fancy Ronald will come out 
with us. He is fond of travelling, and 
is an excellent sailor; and living alone 
would be a dreary thing for him. Lie 
always likes company.” 

“ I wonder he does not marry. Is he 
engaged ? ” 

“No; we sometimes wish he would 
choose a good wife for himself. Since 
he came into that nice little property 
and income from their eccentric old uncle 
who died two years ago, he could very 
well afford a comfortable establishment. 
But he lets his house on a yearly tenancy 
and stays on here to be with Guy; and 
what we should have done without him 
this past year I cannot imagine. Still, 
if Guy gets back his health again, and 
can take up his own work for himself, it 
would really be better for Ronald to 
marry and settle down on his own 
property. But he has never shown any 
disposition to fall in love.” 

“He would have no difficulty in 
getting a wife,” said Miss Adene with 
a little laugh. “ Lie is a fascinating 
boy, and very good company, as well as 
so good-looking.” 

“ I’m afraid that’s partly it,” said 
Lady Dumaresq, laughing. “The girls 
are all too willing and ready. He is 
quite the catch of the county; and 
perhaps they court him a little too much. 
It bores him, and, though he always 
makes himself universally agreeable and 
popular, he takes very good care not to 
be ‘hooked,’ or ‘booked,’ or whatever 


you call it. He treats all the girls alike 
in a provoking sort of way—provokingly 
equal and friendly. It would do him 
good, I think, to fall in love and feel a 
little qualm of anxiety as to his fate. 
He’s wonderfully unspoiled, all things 
considering; but it’s never quite good 
for a young man to feel he has only to 
throw the handkerchief.” 

Miss Adene nodded sagely. 

“ That’s quite true. Jt is a wonder 
he has kept from growing conceited and 
affected. But he’s a thoroughly nice 
boy, and a good one too, I think. He 
does not speak lightly or sneeringly of 
women. I always think that is a good 
test. In these days it is such a fashion 
to sneer at everything.” 

“ That is not Ronald’s way,” answered 
Lady Dumaresq thoughtfully. “Aunt 
Mary, I was quite touched by what I 
found out about Ronald when Guy was 
so ill. You know he was prayed for in 
the little church here close by the park 
gates ? Well, Ronald used to go there 
regularly every morning all through that 
time, to the little short eight o’clock 
service. I never heard about it till long 
afterwards; but he never missed unless 
he were taking my place just then in 
Guy’s room. I don’t think it would be 
many young men who would do that. 
He has never said a word, and I don’t 
think he knows we know. But there 
he was.” 

“ That is very nice,” said Miss Adene 
softly.^ “ I sometimes think, my dear, 
that, if we had more real lively faith, 
there would be less sickness and trouble 
in the world.” 

“Do you know, I have thought so 
myself often?” said the young wife 
earnestly. “I always thought Guy’s 
life was given back as an answer to 
prayer. You know, there was a time 
when all the doctors had given him up. 
That is why I feel a sort of confidence 
that he will be fully restored. I think 
God would not have given him back only 
to linger on in more or less suffering, 
and then be taken away again.” 

‘‘ God sometimes tries us in ways 
which we cannot understand,” said 
Miss Adene in a low voice, “ but I 
think He wishes us to put our full faith 
and confidence in Him. We must use 
every means which He puts into our 
hands, and then leave the rest to Him, 
and wait calmly and hopefully for the 
result.” 

Lady Dumaresq took Miss Adene’s 
hand and kissed it. 

“That is what I mean to do. Aunt 
Mary. I will not lose hope or faith. 
We will do everything we can and leave 
the rest. I am so happy and thankful 
to have you here to help me 1 ” 

{To he continued.) 


No Time to Play on it.— At a meeting 
of a rural Board of Guardians in Devonshire 
recently, it was proposed to give the Master of 
the workhouse a honorarium, but one of the 
members objected, on the ground that the 
IMaster was so much occupied that he did not 
think he would have time to play on it 1 


VARIETIES. 

A Fatal Obstacle.— The greatest draw¬ 
back to the cuiTent of true love is the undertow 
of selfishness. 

A New Conundrum. 

What is the largest room in the world ? 
The room for improvement. 


Who makes the best Match ?~It is 
not the girl that fires up the quickest that 
makes the best match. 

The Narrow Mind. —The mind grows 
narrow in proportion as the soul grows 
corrupt. 







EARLY SUMMER. 
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THE FAIRIES. 


Oh, brightly, brightly go the days. 

And merrily we sing, 

And mosses, ferns, and flowers fair 
All welcome in the Spring ! 

1 he earth is clad in laughing green, 
The snow has passed away, 

Ihe sun shines forth with beaming face 
And bids us dance and play ! 

We live in nooks of moss and fern. 
Where grows the blue hare-bell. 

Which rings whene’er a gentle breeze 
Wafts softly down our dell. 


We ride on graceful dragon-flies, 

With gauzy wings of light; 

And glow-worms lie in readiness 
To shine for us at night. 

We go to children in their sleep, 

And with our fairy art 

We spin sweet dreams of fairyland 
1 o rest each tired heart! 

So gaily, gaily run the days, 

And so we dance and sing, 

And so the happy flowers bloom 
And merrily they ring! A. M. W. 



A 


A PRISON in a little seaport town in 
England—a jail where criminals of every type, 
sex, and class.herded together. 

The fresh sea air outside those locked and 
barred doors inspired health and brightness to 
the busy population, but within, instead of 
the rush of the waves, the happy sounds of 
passing people and children, the rattle of 
coach and cart, and the cries of hawlcers— 
within, there were sounds indeed, but the vile 
Imiguage of criminals, oaths and curses, whose 
time \vas given to gaming, fighting, and 
quarrelling—unemployed, uncontrolled, with¬ 
out schoolmaster or clergyman, or any attemiit 
at reformation—without any divine worship ; 
It was a place where every wickedness was 
roused and fostered, and there was neither 
hope nor help for those inmates who were not 
entirely lost. 

‘ Ihe place itself was fit for such inhabitants 
—cells undergrouiKl quite dark and un- 
ventilated, suffocatingly hot in summer, and 
unht for the confinement of any human bein<’^ 
the whole place unhealthy and filthy; the 
prisoners were infected with vermin and skin 
disease.” * 

Into this pandemonium in August, i8iq, a 
woman was sent, committed for a most un¬ 
natural crime. It was a mother who had 
toigotten her sucking child! She had no 
compassion on her helpless infant, but had 
cruelly beaten and ill-used it. 

The inhabitants of the bright little town 


7, }} illk'^n^s’7 the Inspector of Prisons 

U ork^therdn ”” ^^"^1 Sarah Martin’ 


A POOR NEEDLEWOMAN. 

^I^ FAIR SER\TCE.— Chapter IV. 


Bv C. A. xMACIRONE. 

took cheerfully the accounts of the trial of 
this woman, and n-ent about their usual 
avocations as quietly and busily as usual. 

But one poor woman, a dressmaker, not 
peculiarly gifted with any power or influence 
beyond an intense lo\e and sympathy, plain, 
poor, and unknown—the horror of the thought 
of this lost woman, of what she was, what 
she would sufler, w’hat yet it might be possible 
to do for her, possessed her w’hole soul with 
a might}- impulse to try what even she w^ould 
do in her Master’s strength and with I-Iis 
blessing. 

This }Ouug woman, Sarah Martin, lived in 
the little village of Caistor, near Varmouth, 
with an old grandmother wliom she tended; 
she walked to and fro to her needlework, 
passing the jail, and she had long wished in 
some way she could help the miserable people 
within it. If she could only read the Bible to 
them, show them some love and sympathy, see 
for herself if there could be any w-ay of helpiuo- 
them, of making them see the divine love and 
compassion which was the life of her owm soul, 
if any prodigal son could be awakened to the 
Father’s love—always ready to bless, ahvays 
glad to forgive—she thought she would die 
hapjner. So in her sudden horror of the 
condition of the condemned mother, all her 
impulses sprang into active life, and she w'ent 
to the jail for permission to see her. Of 
course her petition w\as refused at first, and 
obstacles on all sides delayed her success, 
but her patience and energy w’ere equal to the 
occasion, and as she cared nothing lor herself, 
and had a sublime faith in the help wliich is 
never refused to His children when they ask 


for it, she won her way at last. “By her 
love she overcame.” At first, when that 
mothci saw' her, she onl}' w'ondered that anyone 
W'ould care to come to her. But w hen the 
love and pity of real SNinjiathy became a 
reality before her, tears and thanks gushed 
bom her poor broken heart like the w’aters 
from the rock in the wilderness, and the good 
W'ork w^as begun. 

Once admitted within the prison, her quick 
intelligence saw what could be done, and her 
work grew and prospered. She began reading 
to the prisoners, and that w'as gradually 
valued as their greatest comfort. Then she 
began to teach them reading, so as to improve 
the hours of her absence; gradually she 
taught them various works, and small sums 
were given to her to buy materials. First 
(being a very expert needlewoman), she taufdit 
the women to make sets of baby clothes 
and then these were sold, and made a 
fund for prisoners after their discharge. The 
men were taught to make straw hats, bone 
spoons, and seats; even patchwork the men 
w'ould delight in, and learnt to sew gray 
cotton shirts, while she begged for and got 
materials from anyone who wmuld or could 
jaelp, and contrived to make odds and ends 
into materials. 

Very gradually and steadily she made the 
saciedness of Sunday a rest and a blessimr 
—a contrast to the employments of the weeR 
And she borrowed drawings and ))rints to 
show and interest them, and one of these was 
Retzsch’s sketch of “The chess-players,” a 
young student playing a game for his soul, 
an angel on one hand, and Satan on the 
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other side. This interested some of the men 
so much that they bc^^ged to be alloAved to 
copy it, and hours of happy study and im¬ 
provement passed in helping those prisoners 
to., develop powers they never knew they 
possessed. 

All these plans encroached more and more 
on her own private earnings, but the service 
of her Master was to her the greatest luxury 
and privilege, and her own occupations became 
less and less capable of giving her even the 
very scanty needs of her own life. Also we 
must remember that besides her attendance 
at the prison, her readings and instructions, 
her classes for needlework and other arts, she 
had to prepare all her work, cutting it out and 
arranging it, get together the books and 
materials used, and on Sunday she managed 
to get the prisoners together to a morning, 
and even an evening, service, for which she 
chose such prayers and Bible readings as she 
found they could follow, and wrote the 
addresses which were included in the services, 
which were eminently suited to that very 
peculiar audience. 

For six or seven hours daily she was at the 
prison, and converted that which at the best 
would have been vicious idleness into a hive 
of industry and order, and a good preparation 
for a more useful and happy life when that in 
the jmison ended. 

There is not on record a single instance of 
failure in this life of complete self-devotion. 
Those who at first were stubborn and saucy, 
shallow and self-conceited, full of cavils and 
objections, as time went on and her influence 
made itself felt, became anxious to learn, to 
be allowed to work, and to share in the busy 
life around. Young men as impudent as they 
were ignorant, beginning by learning one 
verse to please her, went on to long passages, 
and even the dullest found the interest and 
refreshment of learning a few lines every day 
and working to some useful purpose. 

We must remember that this was accom¬ 
plished without any official authority what¬ 
ever, only the most overwhelming persuasion 
on their part that her whole heart was set 
upon doing them good, and making them 
happier and better. And this was not all. 
It involved many other claims on her time 
and strength, inquiries for friends, care for 
those who had begun a better life, and whom 
she managed still to keep true to their new 
resolutions and better lives. 

On the few evenings she would be free to 
see her own friends and those who were 


interested in her work and would help in it, 
she would take plenty of work with her, and 
get all those present to help in carrying out 
her plans. Old pieces of stuffs, paper, old 
drawings, scraps that seemed mere litter 
would, by her active and inventive mind, be 
turned to some good use. 

Her day was closed, after her exhausting 
labours, by no return to a cheerful home 
where rest and welcome and sympathy, food 
and comfort, were waiting for her, but a 
lonely locked-up room, fireless and cheerless, 
dark and lonely, where all had to be done by 
her own tired hands. Her account books, 
her notes of her work, and the poor for whom 
she was fighting all the powers of evil, had to 
be written. 

These account books, of every item of her 
expenditure, are now in the public library at 
Yarmouth. They record the name and career 
of eveiy prisoner she visited, her exjjerience 
of their character and development. And all 
this time she was living in the most absolute 
poverty, and yet of total unconcern as to her 
temporal support. She said, “ God was my 
[Master, and would not forsake His servant ; 
He was my father, and could not forget Ilis 
child.” 

Meantime the Corporation had no expense 
for a chaplain or a schoolmaster. She supplied 
the place of both, but as time went on some 
members of the Corporation wished to make 
some pecuniary provision for her wants out of 
the borough funds, but they desisted in 
consequence of her most earnest opposition. 

At last it was wisely intimated (as the 
Edinburgh Review writes) to this high-souled 
woman, “ If we permit you to visit the prison, 
you must submit to our terms ” (in spite of her 
earnest appeal, and her urging that her work, 
being known to be a voluntary work, had 
greater influence). And so these worshipful 
gentlemen, who were then making use of 
Sarah Martin as a substitute for the school¬ 
master and the chaplain, whom it was by law 
their bounden duty to have appointed, 
converted her into their salaried servant by 
the munificent grant of £\2 per annum. 

Sarah Martin lived for two years in the 
receipt of this memorable evidence of Cor¬ 
poration bounty, but her health and strength 
was failing fast, and it was with increasing 
suffering and difficulty that she continued her 
work in the prison until April, 1843, when a 
most painful disease, increasing rapidly, 
prevented all exertion. 

It is a triumphant sequel to a life of in¬ 


cessant self-denial and heroic exertion to find 
that this brave woman would cheer the sacred 
loneliness of her entrance into the dark valley 
of the shadow of death with songs of victory 
and triumph, and when the nurse told her 
that she believed the time of her departure 
was at hand, she, clapping her bands together, 
exclaimed, “ Thank God ! thank God ! ” and 
never spake more. It was once truly said, “ A 
little faith will take you to Heaven ; but a 
great faith will bring Heaven to you.” 

Captain Williams, the Inspector of Prisons, 
before quoted, says of her, “ Ider simple 
unostentatious, yet energetic devotion to the 
interest of the outcast and the destitute, her 
gentle disposition, never irritated by dis¬ 
appointment, nor her charity straightened by 
ingratitude, presents a combination of qualities 
which imagination sometimes portrays as the 
ideal of what is pure and beautiful, but which 
are rarely found embodied in humanity. She 
was no titled sister of charity, but was 
silently felt and acknowledged to be one by 
the many outcast and destitute persons who 
received encouragement from her lips, and 
relief from her hands, and a higher and purer 
life from her influence, and by the few who 
were witnesses of her good works.” 

We remember, as who does not, the noble 
faith of Mrs. Fry, who fought a like battle in 
the walls of a prison. Mrs. Fry was a woman 
of high education, of assured position, of 
practised eloquence, and supported by in¬ 
fluential and important friends. But Sarah 
Martin was a poor lone woman, plain and 
little educated, endowed only by the mag¬ 
nificence of her faith and love with the energ)' 
of waging such a war. 

The Edinhiirgli Revie 7 u, in an eloquent 
article on the Life a 7 id Poejjis of Sarah 
Martin., closes with the following words : 

“It is the business of literature to make 
such a life stand out from the masses of 
ordinary existences with something of the 
distinctness with which a lofty building 
uprears itself in the confusion of a distant 
view. It should be made to attract all eyes, 
and to excite the hearts of all persons who 
think the welfare of their fellow mortals an 
object of interest or duty; it should be included 
in collections of biography, and chronicled in 
the high places of history; men should be 
taught to estimate it as that of one whose 
philanthropy has entitled her to renown, and 
children to a.ssociate the name of .Sarah 
Martin with those of HoAvard, Buxton, Fry, 
the most benevolent of mankind.” 


SELF-CULTURE FOR GIRLS. 


P.\RT IV. 

E have discussed the 
question why, and 
how, reading should 
find a place in the 
daily scheme of life, 
and have now to in¬ 
quire what shall be 
chosen for the cul¬ 
ture of the mind and 
heart. To inveigh 
upon the necessity of 
reading, for a would-be student, and never 
suggest what shall be read, would be about as 
sensible as to inveigh on the necessity of food 
for a growing child, without reference to the 
sort of nourishment that is to build up the 
physical frame. On its proper quality, health 
and strength in great measure depend. 

It is easy enough in these days to know 
what foods are nutritious, if anyone chooses 


to take the trouble to find out, and those suit¬ 
able for the growing child are comparatively 
few in number. But alas, for the multitude 
of books ! Who shall discriminate among 
them? “It is of the greatest importance to 
you,” says Ru.skin, “not only for art’s sake 
but for all kinds of sake, in these days of book 
deluge, to keep out of the .salt swamps of 
literature, and live on a little rocky island of 
your own, with a spring and a lake in it, pure 
and good. I cannot, of course, suggest the 
choice of your library to you, for every several 
mind needs different books; but there are 
some books which we all need.” 

And first it may be said that no kind of 
culture is pos.sible without a knowledge of the 
great literature of the Past. You must, there¬ 
fore, read and study what hassuiwived through 
centuries of time. Have you ever reflected on 
the immortality of books, and what it means } 
Written in the most perishable of materials, 
nay, at first not written, but handed down by 


word of mouth, they have outlasted the 
triumphal arch, the mighty column, the 
impregnable city of old ; have continued, while 
empires have tottered to their doom, and while 
one civilisation has risen upon the ruins of 
another. The shocks of contending armies 
have affected them not: they have endured, 
from generation to generation, the same, Avhile 
all else has changed. What respect, then, and 
reverence should be paid to the books of 
olden time! 

First, of course, comes the Bible. We are 
not accustomed to study this Book for literary 
reasons, and rightly think its claim to our love 
and reverence rests upon other grounds. But 
we must never forget that the sublimest poetiy, 
the most beautiful simplicity of diction 
mingled with grandeur, are to be found in the 
Old and New Testaments. 

“ Intense study of the Bible will keep any 
man from being vulgar in point of style,” said 
Coleridge. 
















Also, if anyone anxious for self-culture 
could take the Bible as a starting-point, and 
followup all the different allusions to the nations 
of the earth—study the early civilisations of 
Egypt and Assyria, going on to Greece, 
Rome and Asia Minor, for example—he 
would find himself well educated in ancient 
histoiy before he was aware of it. 

The influence of Bible study upon the 
character, even in the way of culture, is very 
wonderful. Take, for instance, the Scotch 
peasantry of a generation or two ago. Devout, 
versed in the Scriptures and probably little else, 
what a fine mental type many of their 
children have exhibited I One could name 
novelists, philosophers, divines, who have 
traced their power of thought and charm of 
diction to the influence of the home where 
riches were not, but a sturdy, simple, religious 
faith, based upon a daily study of the Bible, 
prevailed. 

“ Every several mind needs different books,” 
but every mind needs the Book of books. 

Apart from the Bible, there are two books 
of which you should know something: the 
Iliad and the Odyssey of Homer. 

This possibly sounds far too learned to 
many girls who read this page. They have a 
vague idea that they must know Greek before 
they can approach what their schoolboy 
brothers regard as a task. And if they never 
hcar of these names in the daily run of life, 
they feel all the more reluctant to attack what 
sounds repellent and incomprehensible. 

If any girl with an average amount of 
intelligence can get Butcher and Lang’s 
translation of the Odyssey^ she will doubtless 
be charmed, and any such ideas of repulsion 
as we have mentioned will be swept quite out 
of her mind. This translation reads like a 
romance or fairy tale of old. Jebb’s Prwiej' 
of Greek Literature^ published at one shilling, 
will be a help to its full comprehension, and a 
Greek History may also be useful. Smith’s 
Smaller History of Gi'eece is very good. 

d. he Iliad and the Odyssey are jDrobably at 
least twenty-seven centuries old ; and they still 
appeal to the human heart. Mr. Gladstone 
said he felt himself “in heaven when he was 
breathing the pure atmosphere of Homer.” 
And a child also can delight in their pages. 
The present writer wall never forget the charm 
to her, as a little girl, of Pope’s version of 
the Odyssey^ with outline illustrations by 
Flaxman. 

Although the Iliad and the Odyssey are 
poems, the translations that will appeal most 
strongly to English girl-readers, we think, are 
the prose versions by Andrew Lang and his 
colleagues. These are written in an exquisitely 
simple style, nearer to the original than the 
sonorous lines of Pope, Chapman, Lord Derby, 
Worsley, and many others. 

Besides the Iliad and Odyssey, which treat 
of the very dawn of history, there are other 
works of which you should know something. 
One might write a volume on the subject of 
Greek literature, but it is inopportune here to 
mention more than a few books. The 
Apology, Crito and Phesdo of Plato, are 
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translated in Dean Church’s Trial and Death 
of Socrates, They are dialogues telling that 
immortal story. The plays of -i^schylus are 
issued in English in Morley’s Universal 
Libraiy, published by Routledge at a shilling. 
The Alcestis of Euripides has been beauti¬ 
fully translated by Robert Browning in 
Balaustion‘s Adveiiture, which tells the 
fascinating stor> of the capture of a Rhodian 
girl by the Syracusans, and the way in w.hich 
she won her liberty by reciting the play 
Alcestis. The plays of Euripides as a 
Avhole are well translated by Arther S. Way, 
M.A. (Macmillan); and the plays of Hischylus 
by Dean Plumptre. Miss Anna Swanwick 
has rendered the Agamemnon of uEschylus 
into charming English. 

The student of this literature will find the 
same names recur again and again. She will 
soon come to understand its scope, and live in 
a world of her own—not a forloni, diy-as-dust 
world of mins and ashes, but a bright glad 
world, which recalls Browning’s words : 

“ Never morn broke clear as those 

On the dim clustered isles in the blue 
sea. 

The deep groves and white temples and 
wet caves.” 

This world is peopled with noble men and 
fair women, and all they do and say is 
chronicled with a sweet, majestic simplicity 
that appeals to the heart. Sin there is, and 
its resulting sorrow and doom ; but the lesson 
is that which echoes from the recurrent words 
in the chorus of the Agamemnon : 

“ Ah, may the Good prevail! ” 

And when we come down to the story of 
Socrates, who literally died because he strove 
to teach that which he knew to be right, we 
feel that we tread on sacred ground : 

“ Seeking there. 

Calm converse with the great dead, soul to 

soul. 

Who laid up treasure with the like intent.” 

Space forbids, or it would be possible to 
write pages on the delights of Greek literature. 
But to any girl who has leisure and inclination, 
the study of the Greek language itself is most 
strongly recommended. Translations abound, 
and are excellent, but the best translation 
cannot give the beauty of the original. The 
study of the lovely, flexible language is in itself 
an education ; it is surely an inducement that the 
New Testament is written in comjDaratively 
easy Greek ; and the wealth of literature to 
which Greek constitutes a title-deed may 
well repay hard labour. 

“ Can a girl learn Greek quite alone and 
unaided ? ” it may be asked. Well, it can 
possibly be done, but a little help is invaluable, 
and there are correspondence and other classes 
of which anyone who is in real earnest can 
ascertain particulars and avail herself, if she 
cannot get individual tuition. The task is not 
easy, but it is worth while to attempt it. 

There is a book which, perhaps better than 
any other, can hclj) the young to enter into the 
Greek spirit: The Heroes; Greek Fairy 
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Tales for my Children, by Charles Kingsley. 
If all the other advice of our chapter proves 
unpalatable, surely this may be accepted, as 
the legends are told in the most fascinating 
and simple way. Nathaniel * Hawthorne, in 
Tanglewood Tales, has embodied olden 
legends, but in a less charming manner. 

Dean Church has recounted for boys stories 
from Homer, Herodotus, and the Greek 
tragedians, also from Livy and from Virgil. 

The w’orks of Virgil, in Dryden’s translation 
from the Latin, are published in Morley’s 
Universal Library for one shilling. 

Some knowledge of Latin is more fre¬ 
quently found among girls than a knowledge of 
Greek, but it seldom extends so far as to afford 
the enjoyment of reading the classic lore they 
have learnt with difficulty tospeJ] out^itscbe^o]. 
And it must be acknowledged that the 
fascination of Greek literature is altogether 
different. 

Two small books published bv the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
Epicureanism, by W. Wallace M.A., and 
Stoicism, by Rev. W. W. Ca]:)es, are very 
useful to those who wish to understand a little 
about the chief philosophies of the ancient 
world. To older readers the Meditations of 
Maicus Aurelius, and the Discou7'ses of 
Epictetus, will be valuable. 

The subject is so vast, it is impossible to 
deal with it here, and it would be absurd to 
suppose that one brief article could be a 
comprehensive guide to Greek literature. But 
that is not needful, or intended. This point 
alone we wish to emphasise: that culture is 
altogether impossible without some idea of the 
mighty Past. And even the busy and the poor 
may in the present day obtain a glimpse into 
its beauty and wonder, by means of the 
translations we have mentioned. One such 
glimpse will lead on to another. 

The Heroes of Asgard, by A. and E. 
Keary, if still in print, is almost as fascinating 
in its way as Kingsley’s Heroes. It treats of 
the Scandinavian mythology in a very 
attractive form, telling of Baldur the Beautiful, 
of I.oki, Thor, and many other names that 
should be familiar. No one can plead ignor¬ 
ance of ancient lore, "when the stories that 
embody its mythology are within the mental 
compass even of a child. 

One benefit of the study of olden literature 
IS this; that the mental prospect receives a 
background as it were. The thoughts found 
m Greek literature are the thoughts that now 
influence society; the eternal longings and 
aspirations of the heart of man were expressed 
in those days of old ; while the gladness of the 
childhood of the world—a gladness that we 
know now in youth and the soft spring days, 
and the beauty of the earth—finds expression 
in immortal verse. So that of the names 
aheady mentioned, and of many others, it may 
well be said, in ]\frs. Browning’s words ; 

“ These were cup-bearers undying. 

Of the wine that’s meant for souls.” 

Lily Watson. 

{To he continued.) 


A RAG steeped in turpentine will usually stop 
severe bleeding of a cut. 

Stains on bedroom basins come off easily if 
rubbed with a little Brooke’s IMonkey Brand 
soap on a damp flannel. 

Bedroom and sitting-room fires should be 
always kejit laid and ready to light at a minute’s 
notice in case of an emergency, accident, or 
illness. 


' HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Water-bottles in bedrooms should be 
completely emptied each day and refilled with 
water that has been boiled. 

There should be a cupboard in each house 
containing simple remedies for wounds, burns, 
and cuts, and simple drugs for immediate need ; 
also some lint, linen bandage material, and a 
pair of sharp scissors with blunt points. This 
cupboard should, however, be placed beyond 
the reach of little children. 


The little wooden rollers round which un¬ 
mounted photographs are sent out are valuable 
for preservation of face-veils. When these are 
taken off, they should at once be rolled round 
one of these smooth rollers in order to pre¬ 
serve the shape. 

If you wish to keep the feathers of any 
bird that has been shot, be sure and cut off the 
ends of each quill before you use it, as that 
contains matter which decomposes. 
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“ Let ni6 teacli you another game,” said 
Aunt Lome, it shall be a game of 

memory.” ,, 

“ I hope it is not a dreadful game of lorteits, 

cried Carrie. 

“ Well, for a lapse of memory you lorleit 
your seat and descend to a lowly one on the 
floor.” 

“Just this amendment I must plead^: 
mothers must be exempted from penalties, 
said I, “ and may remain in their easy-chairs.” 

“ Conceded, for dignity’s sake,” replied 
Aunt Louie. 

“ Please declare the rules of the game and 
let us brace ourselves to our task! ” cried 
Cecil. 

“Well, we give a tea-party, and as each 
names the guest to be invited, the names of 
the first-mentioned guests must be repeated 
in exactly the same order as given.” 

“ If that is the case,” said Phyllis, “there 


A GAME OF MEMORY. 

must be no flitting from seat to seat, you 
restless young people. Choose your seats 
and keep them as long as you may.” 

“ Are the living only to be invited, or may 
we summon the illustrious dead ? ” asked 
Harry. 

“The illustrious dead may be invited, 
answered Aunt Louie. 

“ Now then. Aunt Louie, please lead off ! ” 
cried all. 

“ I shall give a tea-party and invite the hero 
of Kartoum.” 

“ And I,” said Eva, “ shall ask Lord Kartoum 
and Major Marchand.” 

“I’ll have Lord Kartoum, hlajor Marchand 
and Rider Haggard,” said Cecil. 

“And I,” said Carrie, “am determined to 
have Lord Kartoum, Major Marchand, Rider 
Haggard and her Majesty the Queen.” 

“My invitations,” said Phyllis, “shall be 
sent to Lord Kartoum, Major Marchand, 


Rider Haggard, the Queen and General 
Gordon.” 

“ I’ll have Lord Kartoum, Major Marchand, 
Rider Haggard, the Queen, General Gordon 
and Barnum,” added Jessie. 

Harry gave “ Dreyfus,” and two of the 
young people added the names of “Nansen” 
and “ Clifford Harrison,” while I contributed 
“ Herkomer,” thus completing the first round. 
So far no lapse of memory had occurred, and 
all remained in their seats. 

“ Now,” said Aunt Louie, “we try another 
round, and yet another, still repeating the 
names and keeping each round perfectly 
distinct.” 

At the second round two of our party broke 
down and subsided on the ground. At the 
third round two more fell out, and at the 
fourth round only Cecil remained on the field, 
so to speak, victor of the game. 

Clara Thwaites. 


“OUR HERO.” 


A TALE OF T 1 
By AGNES GIBERNE, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
moore’s last victory. 

In an instant Sir John Moore half raised 
himself, gazing still with concentrated 
earnestness, as if nothing had happened, 
towards the Highland regiment now 
hotly engaged. Not a sigh was heard. 
Not a muscle in his face quivered. 

Hardinge had sprung down, and 
Moore’s right hand grasped his firmly. 
When Hardinge, seeing his anxiety as 
to the 42nd, exclaimed, “They are ad¬ 
vancing! ” a flash of joy lighted up 
Moore’s features. 

Then Colonel Graham hurried to the 
spot. So placid and unchanged was 
the General’s look that for a moment he 
hoped it might be no more than^ an 
accidental fall from the horse. The 
next moment he saw—and he rode off at 
full speed for a surgeon. 

It was an awful wound. Almost the 
whole left shoulder was carried away; 
the arm was all but separated from the 
body; the ribs over that intrepid heart 
were broken; the flesh and muscles 
were fearfully torn and mangled. Har¬ 
dinge made an attempt with his sash to 
check the rush of blood ; but with so 
extensive an injury little could be done. 

Sir John was then gently lifted upon a 
blanket, and all the while he still 
intently watched the struggle, as if his 
own state were a matter of very secondary 
importance. 

For a moment his attention was re¬ 
called from the front. His sword be¬ 
came entangled, as the soldiers moved 
him, and the hilt went into the wound. 
Captain Hardinge began to unbuckle 
it, but he was at once checked, Moore 
saying in his usual voice, with calm 
distinctness— 

“It is as well as it is. I had rather 
it should go out of the field with me.” 
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So extraordinary was his composure 
that Hardinge began to hope, even 
against hope, that the wound might 
after all prove not to be mortal, that the 
General might even yet be spared to his 
country. He faltered something of the 
kind, and Moore turned from gazing at 
the battle, to inspect gravely his own 
injuries. 

“No, Hardinge, I feel that to be 
impossible,” he replied. “You need 
not go with me. Report to General 
Hope that I am wounded and carried to 
the rear.” 

He was slowly borne towards Coruna, 
a sergeant and ten soldiers of the 
Guards and the 42nd being told off for 
this service. Hardinge’s sash was 
arranged so as to give him support. 

Two surgeons came hastening to meet 
him. They had been engaged with the 
arm of his next in command. Sir David 
Baird, which was badly shattered, but 
on hearing what had happened to his 
Chief, Baird hurried them off, and they 
left his arm half-dressed. Moore, who 
was losing blood rapidly, observed— 

“ You can be of no service to me. 
Go to the wounded soldiers. You may be 
of use to them.” But this unselfish 
order could not be obeyed. 

Again and again in their sad pro¬ 
gress he desired a halt, that he might 
watch what was going on, and might 
listen to the fainter sound of the enemy’s 
musketry, as the French were driven 
back. 

Presently they were overtaken by a 
spring waggon containing a wounded 
officer, Colonel Wynch, who asked, 
“ Who was in the blanket ? ” On 
hearing that it was General Moore, he 
suggested his removal to the waggon. 
Moore did not refuse, but he looked at 
one of the Highlanders and asked 
his opinion—would the waggon or the 
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blanket be best ? The man advised the 
latter. 

“It will not shake you so much, sir,” 
he said; “and we.can keep step, and 
carry you more easy.” 

“I think so, too,” Sir John quietly 
said, and they went on their way as 
before. By this time the hardy High¬ 
landers and Guardsmen who carried him 
were one and all in tears. 

It was nearly dark when they reached 
his lodgings in Coruna. Colonel Ander¬ 
son, his devoted friend and comrade 
during twenty-one years past, met the 
mournful cavalcade, and was speechless 
with distress. This was the third time 
that he had seen Moore carried wounded 
from a field of battle ; and it was the 
last. 

Moore pressed his hand tightly. 

“Anderson, don’t leave me!” he 
murmured. 

Then, as his faithful French servant, 
Fran9ois, appeared, in blank horror, 
with falling tears, he smiled. 

“ Mon ami, this is nothing,” he said. 

The surgeons examined the wound, 
only to find that no hope of recovery 
existed. By this time the agony had 
become so overwhelming that Moore 
could hardly speak, and his face was 
deathly pale. Yet, after a while, he so 
far mastered the torture as to utter one 
sentence and then another at intervals. 

“Anderson, you know that I have 
always wished to die in this way,” came 
first. And, as the officers of his staff 
appeared, one by one, he put the same 
question to each—“ Are the French 
beaten ? ” 

Next, with unconscious pathos, read 
now in the light of after-misrepresenta¬ 
tions— 

“ I hojie the ^peo^ple of England will 
he satisfied. I ho;pe my country will do 
me justice I ’ ' 
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Now there was the thought of his 
own relatives. 

“Anderson—you will see m}' friends 
as soon as you can. Tell them—every¬ 
thing. Say to my mother-” 

For the first time self-control failed. 
His voice broke, and his features were 
strongly agitated. Ihe love between 
that son and that mother had been of no 
common kind. He was utterly unable 
to speak what he wished, and he'turned 
to another subject. 

“ Hope—FI ope—I have much to say 
to him—but—cannot get it out ? Are 
Colonel Graham * and all my Aides-de- 
camp safe ? ” 

Anderson hastily signed to others not 
to tell him that one of the latter had 
been dangerously wounded, knowing 
well the strong atfection which existed 
between Moore and his whole staff. The 
question was evaded. 

He then mentioned that he had made 
his will, and had in it remembered his 
servants. “ Colbourne has my will— 
and all my papers,” he said. And 
when Major Colbournef came in, Moore 
greeted him with exceeding kindness, 
turning then to Sir John Hope, to say 
with difficulty, “Hope, go to the Duke 
of York, and say he ought to give 
Colbourne a regiment.” Upon Ander¬ 
son too he urged the same. 

He asked again, “Were the French 
beaten ^ In every direction, he was 
told. “ It’s a great satisfaction for me 
to know we have beaten the French,” 
he remarked. “ Is Paget in the room 
Colonel Anderson, who throughout re¬ 
mained close by his side, supporting 
him as he lay, replied in the negative. 

“ Remember me to him. It is Generai 
Paget I mean. He is a fine fellow.” 

A little later came the words, “ I feel 
myself so strong—I fear I sliall be long 
dying. It is great uneasiness—it is 
great pain.” 

I his was the only approach to a 
complaint which passed those patient 
lips. But the strength of which he 
spoke was that of the indomitable will, 
not of the shattered body, for already 
life vas ebbing fast, and the shadows 
were closing around him. 


* Afterwards Lord Lynedoch. 
t Afterwards Lord Seaton, one of the most 
prominent ofheers in the British Army. 


Yet, surely for him, beyond the 
shadows, waited a Light Divine. 

Fie met the last enemy as he had met 
his earthly foes, as indeed he had oft- 
times faced the former, with unshaken 
composure and without dread, no more 
startled by the summons than if he had 
been called upon to cross the English 
Channel. And, as always, his thoughts 
were for others, not for himself. 

“ Everything Fran9ois says—is right,” 
he told them. “ I have the greatest 
confidence in him.” 

Some grateful words were addressed 
to the surgeons, thanking them for 
their efforts to give him ease. He 
spoke kindly to two more of his Aides- 
de-camp who came in. One of these 
was Captain James Stanhope, brother 
to Charles Stanhope, killed that day, 
and to Lady Hester Stanhope, Moore’s 
friend. Stanhope’s eyes met those of 
the dying soldier, and Moore said 
distinctly— 

“ Stanhope—remember me to vour 
sister.” 

This was his last utterance. He sank 
into silence, pressing the hand of Ander¬ 
son closely to his side. A few minutes 
later, calmly and without a struggle, 
the grand spirit triumphed over death,’ 
and passed away. 

And in that still chamber might be 
heard the sound of smothered convul¬ 
sive sobbing. The younger officers 
present broke utterly down, while the 
elder men looked on with bowed heads, 
scarcely better able to restrain their 
anguish. Colonel Anderson still knelt, 
supporting the lifeless head, gazing’ 
with blanched and parted lips, into 
the quiet face, which for twenty-one 
years had been the centre and the 
illumination of his being, his look of 
woe being beyond the power of words 
to describe. On the other side of 
the mattress, one in sorrow with all 
these mourning Englishmen, was the 
faithful and devoted Franqois. French 
by birth, he cared for little in the 
world besides this idolised master, over 
whom he despairingly hung, his hands 
wrung together, his face matching in 
pallor those placid features. 

For one of the noblest of men was 
gone from their midst that hour ; and a 
heavy .shadow fell upon the victorious 
British Army. 


Upon this sad scene came another 
Aide-de-camp, George Napier, too late 
for any of those last words which would 
have been to him a lifelong treasure. 
Twent}'years afterwards, when describ¬ 
ing wliat he had seen as he entered, he 
wrote in still unconquered pain— 

I hat eye which was wont to pene¬ 
trate the^ inmost soul was glazed in 
death. That manly graceful form, the 
adniiration of the Army, lay ‘stretched, 
a lifeless corpse. The great spirit had 
quitted its earthly habitation. All 
around was sad and gloomy. Moore 
was dead ! ” 

Dark lay the field of slain ; the 
battle’s strife was o’er. 

That shook Coruna’s hills, and rent 
the Iberian shore ; 

Dim twilight veiled the scene of 
glory and of death, 

Jill o’er the blood-stained snow, 
The moon, pale, trembling, slow, 
Revealed each crimsoned wreath. 

Low on the victor-field the Warrior 
Chief was laid ; 

His e3^e still sought the foe, his 
hand still grasped the blade ; 
Triumphant was his smile, though 
dim his closing eye,— 

While bending o’er the slain, 

His mournful gallant train 
Learnt how the brave should die. 

* * * 

No sculptured trophy rose, to deck 
his honoured head. 

Or monumental urn, to mark the 
Mighty Dead ; 

No lettered scroll to point the 
^ pilgrim soldier’s way,— 

The musing foe to greet. 

And guide his wandering feet 
To where the Warrior lay. 

But o er his loved remains were 
choicest honours shed. 

Tears such as Heroes weep bedewed 
his lowly bed; 

A deep responsive sigh from Albion’s 
woe-struck Isle 

Swelled o’er the Atlantic vv^ave, 

And decked his earl}' grave— 

Who for his Country fought, who 
for his Country fell.” * 

(TF contimied.) 

* memory of Moore by William Stark 

of Edinburgh in 1813. 
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The Examiners Report on the Third and Last Twenty-eour Questions. 


Our useful and interesting competition is 
now at an end, and we give here the answers 
to the third and last instalment of questions. 
In this final march few competitors have 
fallen out of the ranks, and it is gratifying to 
have to record that the quality of the papers 
has steadily improved in almost every case, 
as, indeed, was to be expected from the 
painstaking and enthusiasm displayed at the 
start. It only remains now to say a few 
words about the competition as a whole, and 
to intimate who are the prize-winners and 
certificate-holders, and for that our diligent 
girls will not have long to wait. 


49. What epidemic in Italy in the 
sixteenth century was cured by means 
of music ? 

To illustrate the proverb that a bad begin¬ 
ning makes a good ending, many failed to 
answer. But it was by no means out-of-the- 
way information that this epidemic was what 
IS known as tarantism, Avhich prevailed in 
South Italy to an extraordinary extent during 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
tuiies, being at its height during the sixteenth 
century. It was a sort of hysteria, and the 
difl'erent forms taken by the disease were cured 
by means of different airs, to which the 


patients were forced to dance till they often 
dropped down with exhaustion. Bands of 
players used to go through the country to 
provide the medicinal music, the melodies 
they played being spoken of as tarantellas. 

60. Wliat is the mother-tongue of 
Queen Victoria ? 

It depends, says a competitor, on what you 
mean by mother-tongue. If you mean 
mother’s tongue, it is German; but if you 
mean the language of her native land, it is 
English. This is a sensible reply. The 
Queen was born at Rensington Palace on 
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May 24tb, 1819, her father being the Duke 
of Kent, the fourth son of George III. Her 
mother was the daughter of the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg. When she came to England 
shortly before the birth of her child, the 
Duchess could speak hardly any English, and 
German was thus a language with which our 
Queen was familiar in her earliest years. One 
girl suggests that we should settle this 
“ puzzling question by saying that ‘ her 
Majesty has two mother-tongues.’ ” 

51. What is the best time at which 
to water indoor and outdoor plants ? 

The best answers to this question pointed 
out that it depends on the season of the year. 
In spring and autumn plants should be 
watered in the morning, whilst in summer 
the proper time is the evening ; and in 
winter what little water is neecled should 
be given in the middle of the day. IMrs. 
Loudon’s Plain Instructions in Ga 7 'dening 
were quoted by three or four to the effect 
that, though some people object to watering 
plants when the sun is upon them, this is not 
at all injurious so long as the water is not too 
cold, and is only given to the roots. To give 
water over the leaves when the sun is on them 
makes the leaves blister and become covered 
with pale brown spots. 

52. Is abundant hair an indication 
of bodily and mental strength ? 

Here many girls showed their good sense by 
giving their own personal observations, and in 
this way some odd facts were brought forward. 
The general drift of the answers is pretty well 
summed up in the following quotation— 

“ Abundant hair is neither an indication of 
bodily nor of mental strength, whatever it 
may be supposed to be. The story of Samson 
has given rise to the notion that hairy people 
are strong physically; but the Dct is that the 
Chinese, who are the most enduring of all 
races, are nearly bald. And as to the 
supposition that long and thick hair is a sign 
or token of intellectuality, all antiquity, all 
madhouses, and all common observation are 
against it. The easily-wheedled Esau was 
hairy; the mighty Caesar was bald.” 

One girl, in a spirit of fun, says, “ If the 
brain is over-worked, the hair comes out,” and 
draws very neatly two pictures of herself, one 
with a fine head of hair as she was “before 
answering these questions ” and the other 
with the scantiest of scanty locks showing 
how she looked “ after they had been all 
replied to.” 

53. How many ways can be named 
of profitably using broken bread ? 

“ Some notable housewives,” says Miss 
Florence Stackpoole, “ make the ignominious 
confession that, in the manner of using up 
broken bread, they are, in schoolboy slang, 
fairly ‘stumped.’ How to get rid of it they 
do not know.” They may now be recom¬ 
mended to consult our numerous band of 
competitors, who in their replies to this 
question showed much practical housekeeping 
sense. “About forty-five ways,” says one 
girl, and we are inclined to think that we 
could nearly make up that number by taking 
all the different ways suggested, beginning 
with the various uses to which broken bread 
can be put in cookery and ending with its 
employment in cleaning pictures, wall-papers, 
and felt hats ; feeding the birds, “ who are 
very glad of it, especially in cold weather” ; 
trapping birds, “ for which, no doubt, they 
are not so thankful ”; furnishing biit for 
fishing, and feeding pigs, chickens and cats. 

54. Was public money ever raised 
in England by encouraging the spirit 
of gambling ? 

The right answer to this question is that 
public money was at one time raised in this 


country by means of lotteries. The first 
public lottery in England, so far as can be 
ascertained, was drawn in 1569, and had for 
its object the repair of harbours and other 
useful public works. “ From that date in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth,” says Dr. Robert 
Chambers, “ down to 1826 (except for a short 
time following upon an Act of Queen Anne), 
lotteries continued to be adopted by the 
English Government as a source of revenue. 
It seems strange that so glaringly immoral a 
project should have been kept up with such 
a sanction so long.” A good many girls did 
not answer this question at all, and several, 
without referring to lotteries, ran off into 
particulars regarding the famous South Sea 
Bubble. 

55. Who was the religious poet so 
beloved by the parish of which he was 
rector, that many of his parishioners 
would stop their ploughs when his 
bell rang for prayer, that they might 
offer their devotions to God with 
him ? 

This beautiful example of the influence that 
may be exerted by a godly pastor appeared to 
be well known. The poet was the saintly 
George Herbert, rector of Bemerton, in Wilt¬ 
shire, who was bom in 1593 and died in 1632. 
And when he died, says Izaak Walton, who 
wrote his Life, “ he died like a saint, unspotted 
of the world, full of humility, and all the 
examples of a virtuous life.” 

56. How did the leek come to be the 
emblem of Wales ? 

As was to be expected, for the answer is 
not to be looked for in well-authenticated 
history, a good many different explanations 
were given. According to some this national 
device of Wales, commonly worn by Welsh¬ 
men on St. David’s Day, March ist, was 
selected for its high position because it 
possesses the old Cymric colours, green and 
white. Others had it that it was in memory 
of a great victory over the Saxons, when the 
AVelshmen, obeying the command of St. 
David, put leeks into their hats, to distinguish 
between themselves and their foes. A good 
many said that it was dated from the battle 
of Crecy, and backed up their opinion by 
quoting Shakespeare. One girl we noticed 
said it was because the Welsh think the leek 
a lucky plant, and grow it on their cottage 
roofs to bring good fortune. And a few 
unromantic competitors said it was all on 
account of the prominent place occupied by 
the leek in Welsh cookery. 

57. What famous outlaw has a con¬ 
spicuous place in ballad literature ? 

Many outla'ws have a place in ballad litera¬ 
ture, but one stands head and shoulders 
above all the rest, and that is Robin Hood. 
The numerous and spirited ballads of which 
he and his companions, such as Maid ^Marian, 
Friar Tuck and Little John, are the leading 
characters, are favourite reading with all who 
love adventure and romance. Towards the 
close of the Middle Ages, says a competitor, 
quoting a well-known authority, Robin Hood 
was the people’s ideal as Arthur was that of 
the upper classes. He was tlie ideal yeoman 
as Arthur was the ideal knight. 

58. Where can a married couple, 
after a twelvemonth of matrimony, 
lay claim to a flitch of bacon after 
proving that, during the whole time, 
they have never had a quarrel and 
never regretted the marriage ? 

This whimsical custom, about which nearly 
everybody seemed to know, is connected with 
the priory of Dunmow in Essex, and dates 
as far back as the reign of King John. The 
earliest instances of the awarding of the flitch 
have not been recorded : the first we have 


particulars of is dated 1445. After 1763, the 
custom fell into the background, but a revival 
of it was eflected in 1855, by Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth, the novelist, and since then several 
have applied for and gained this strange 
matrimonial prize. 

59. Has anyone ever tried to count 
the stars ? 

“ Look now towards Heaven,” we read in 
the Scriptures, “ and tell the stars if thou be 
able to number them.” Many obseiwers, 
however, including the two Herschels, have 
made the attempt. The stars visible to the 
naked eye are only a fraction ©f the whole, 
but according to the estimate of the dis¬ 
tinguished German astronomer, Argeland, the 
number seen by the unaided vision in the 
latitude of Berlin is 3,256, and for the whole 
heavens may be put at about 5,000. Another 
German astronomer makes out the naked-eye 
stars in the whole heavens to be about 6,800. 
When the telescope is introduced the number 
is enormously increased. The larger the 
telescope the more stars we see. The 
number has been run up by authorities 
worthy of respect to as high as twenty 
million stars, and more, within the grasp of 
an 18-inch reflector! Some girls, in answer¬ 
ing this question, mentioned that there was 
an International Photographic Survey of the 
Heavens now going on which is sure to throw 
light on this interesting problem. 

60. What English Earl once got a 
box on the ear from a great Queen ? 

All competitors were right who said that 
the receiver of this royal box was the Earl of 
Essex, and the giver Queen Elizabeth. It 
was on an occasion when the two had begun 
to dispute on the subject of an assistant in 
the affairs of Ireland, to which the earl was 
going as Lord Deputy. The dispute ended 
in the earl’s receiving from her majesty a 
box on the ear, with, we are told, the 
encouraging addition of “ Go and be 
hanged: ” The fall of Essex is generally 
dated from this circumstance, and it is 
thought that he never forgave it. 

61. Is what is known as the poison¬ 
ous upas tree of Java a fact or a 
hoax? 

It was right to say that it is partly the one 
and partly the other ; about an ounce of fact, 
however, to a pound of hoax. The name upas 
—a Javanese word meaning poison—is given 
by the Malays and people of Western Java to 
the poison obtained from the gum of a tree 
that used to be employed in Celebes to en¬ 
venom the bamboo shafts of the natives. 

The famous description of the upas tree, 
with its effluvia killing all things near it, is a 
pure fiction, the invention of George Stevens, 
the Shakespearean commentator, who seems 
to have had a special turn for mystifying and 
befooling the public. According to him the 
tree destroyed all animal life within a radius of 
fifteen miles or more, and when the poison was 
wanted it was fetched by condemned criminals, 
of whom scarcely two out of twenty ever 
returned. 

Several girls mentioued that the upas tree 
is to be met with in botanic gardens in this 
countiy and, says one, “ not doing a halfpenny¬ 
worth of harm to anybody.” 

62. What is the best way of treat¬ 
ing a fainting fit ? 

Almost all seemed to have an intelligent 
idea of what to do. They had grasped the 
fact that the direct cause of fainting is 
diminished circulation of blood through the 
brain, and that, therefore, in trying to restore 
a person who has fainted, the first thing to 
be done is to alter that condition. The 
patient, they said, should be laid down quite 
flat, “ so that the feebly-acting heart may 
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not have to propel the blood upward, but 
horizontally ” ; tight clothing should then be 
loosened, cool fresh air admitted, cold water 
sprinkled down the face, volatile salts, or other 
stimulant vapours, held at intervals to the 
nostrils ; and a little cold water, either by itself 
or having in it a teaspoonful or two of sal 
volatile, or the same quantity of spirits, being 
given as soon as the patient is able to 
swallow. 

63. What public punishment was 
once in use in England for scolding 
women ? 

Women who made free use of their tongues 
were punished in an original way in old 
England. They were submitted to the correc¬ 
tion of the ducking stool, a chair at the end of 
a plank which moved up and down over a river 
or pond—it was a sort of see-saw arrangement. 
The scold was fastened in the chair, the other 
end of the plank was lifted up, and down she 
went into the water, the number of immersions 
being in proportion to the vigour of her fiery 
tongue. It was an old institution : we find it 
mentioned in the Doomsday Survey. In the 
seventeenth century, the ducking stool was 
superseded, to a certain extent, by what was 
known as the branks. This was a scold’s 
bridle, the chief part of which entered the 
mouth and pressed upon the tongue, thus 
forming an effectual gag. “ Ducking stools 
and branks, however,” one writer sadly 
remarks, “ with all their terrors, seem to have 
been insufficient to frighten the shrews of 
former days out of their bad propensities.” 

64. Wliat was the origin of the 
phrase, « The wise fools of Gotham ? ” 

A good number of competitors had been 
unable to discover how these Nottinghamshire 
worthies obtained their unenviable notoriety. 
According to tradition, King John once 
intended to pass through Gotham on his way 
to Nottingham, but the inhabitants prevented 
him, for some reason or other best known to 
themselves. The king, in a rage, sent some 
of his servants to inquire why they had been 
so uncivil, and the Gothamites, hearing of 
their approach, thought of an expedient to 
turn away the monarch’s displeasure—they 
pretended more stupidity than really belonged 
to them. When the messengers arrived they 
found some of the inhabitants endeavouring 
to drown an eel in a pool of water; some 
were employed in dragging carts into a large 
barn to shade the wood from the sun, and 
lifting horses into lofts to eat hay; and others 
were engaged in building a hedge round a 
cuckoo which had perched in a bush. In 
short they were all employed in some ridiculous 
task or other, which convinced the king’s 
servants that Gotham was a village of fools-^a 
reputation it has ever since maintained. Such 
is the stoiy, but its truth is another matter. 
In one paper we find a good word for Gotham 
quoted from Fuller, to the effect that “ Gotham 
doth breed as wise people as any which cause¬ 
lessly laugh at their simplicity.” 

65. Is length, of life greater now 
than it used to be ? 

The best answer to this question will be to 
quote some interesting statistics given by Mr. 
Holt Schooling, who takes for the basis of his 
statements the three official English life-tables 
(for 1838-1854, 1871-1830, and 1881-1890). 
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These tables show an increase in the second 
period over the first of 1*44 years expectation 
of life at birth to every male, and 2*77 to 
every female ; and in the third period over the 
first of 3*75 to every male, and 5*33 to every 
female. In other words, 3^ years of life have 
been added on the average to every male child, 
and 5j years to every female child. Thus the 
children born in any one year in England and 
Wales will in the mass live more than four 
million years longer than at the beginning of 
the period dealt with in these tables. 

Girls who puzzled over such old examples 
as the Countess of Desmond, who is said to 
have died at 145, Thomas Parr, credited with 
152, and Henry Jenldns, who is reported to 
have died at 169, should take note that the 
ages of these persons are generally allowed to 
have been much exaggerated, and that, even if 
the figures were authentic, it does not do, from 
a few isolated instances, to infer a general 
conclusion. 

66. Of what literary work has it 
been said that it is “perhaps the 
only book about which the educated 
minority has come over to the opinion 
of the common people ? ” 

The book was the Pilgrims Progress, by 
John Bunyan, and he who said it was Lord 
iMacaulay. The general rule. Lord Macaulay 
points out, is that when the educated minority 
and the common people differ about the merit 
of a book, the opinion of the educated minoritv 
finally prevails. The Pilgrim's Progress, of 
which the numerous early editions were 
evidently intended for the cottage and the 
servants’ hall, the paper, the printing, and the 
plates being all of the meanest description, 
furnishes a notable exception. A wonderful 
book! “ One of the few books,” says 
Coleridge, “ which may be read repeatedly at 
different times, and each lime with a new and 
a different pleasure.” 

67. Who was the young Fellow of 
Oxford who, during the latter half 
of last century, eloped with a banker’s 
daughter, and came in the end to be 
Lord Chancellor of England ? 

“ When on a visit to Newcastle,” writes a 
competitor, “I was taken to see the window 
through which Bessy Surtees came when on the 
i8th of November, 1772, she eloped with Jack 
Scott, who afterwards became Lord Eldon. 
He was the Lord Chancellor referred to in the 
question.” Yes, that is so. By the aid of a 
ladder and an old friend, “ this adventurous 
young man,” as one girl calls him, carried off 
the lady from her father’s house, and away 
they went across the Border to Blackshiels in 
Scotland, where they were married. It proved 
a happy and fortunate union, but the example, 
we need hardly say, is not recommended for 
general imitation. 

68. What plant was introduced 
early in the seventeenth century into 
this country as an ornamental plant, 
but is now a favourite vegetable ? 

We had in view the scarlet-ranner bean, 
which is a native of South America, and was 
introduced into England in 1633, when “ it was 
at first only cultivated in the flower-garden as 
an ornamental plant, and it is treated as such 
by all the early writers on flowers.” Several 
other plants were named by competitors, and 
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in some cases with a considerable show of 
reason, but the one we have named is perhaps 
the most striking example. 

69. Who was the father of English 
cathedral music ? 

Amongst the musicians named by girls as 
bearing this honourable title were St. Ambrose, 
Palestrina, Orlando Gibbons, Henry Purcell, 
Handel, Haydn and Bach. These were niven 
in error. He who is justly called “ the father 
of English cathedral music ” is Thomas Tallis, 
or Tallys, as he himself spelt his name, who was 
born about 1515 and died about 1585. “His 
genius,” says Mr. W. S. Rockstro, “has left 
an indelible impression upon the English school, 
which owes more to him than to any other 
composer of the sixteenth century, and in 
the history of which his name plays a very 
important part indeed. 

70. What may justly claim to be 
the greatest work of imagination in 
the world ? 

This was a question giving an opportunity 
for considerable difference of opinion. It 
drew forth many intelligent answers, and gave 
a good deal of insight into individual taste. 
We give here the seven principal works 
named by way of answer, placing them in the 
order of frequency The Arabia?! Night's 
Pnte^'tai'iimefits, Don Quixote by Cervantes, 
Gulliver's Travels by Dean Swift, the Divine 
Comedy of Bun te, Spencer's Faerie Queen, The 
Pilgrim s Progress of John Bunyan, and 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

71. What Scottish sovereign, look¬ 
ing out of the window of the prison 
in which he was once confined, caught 
sight, for the first time, of the lady 
whom he afterwards married ? 

The captive monarch was James I. of Scot¬ 
land. He had fallen into the hands of the 
English when, a youth fourteen years old, he 
was on his way by sea to France, and remained 
a prisoner for about eighteen years. One day 
he happened to be looldng out of his window 
in the great tower of Windsor Castle, when 
Lady Jane Beaufort, the daughter of the Earl 
of Somerset, was walking in the garden below. 
The charms of her person, and the gentleness 
of her character won his heart, and they were 
man-ied with great splendour shortly before 
James set out for the north to take up his 
crown. Lady Jane happened to be a cousin- 
german to Henry IV. of England, “ and thus,” 
remarks John Hill Burton, the historian of 
Scotland, “romance found the very match 
which policy would have dictated.” 

72. How many different kinds of 
clouds may be seen fioating in the 
sky? 

Jew failed in this question, the answers 
going as a rule to show that an observer of 
cloudland, about a hundred years ago, classified 
the clouds, and proposed a series of names for 
them, since very generally accepted. He 
divided them into seven kinds ; three being 
simple, and four intermediate or compound. 
The three simple forms are the Cirrus, the 
Cumulus, and the Stratus. The intermediate 
or compound forms derived from these three 
are the Cirro-cumulus, the Cirro-stratus, the 
Cumulo-stratus, and the Cumulo-cirro-stratus, 
the last named most often being called the 
Nimbus. 
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^lEDICAL. 

i\Iiss Pkrt. —We think you are quite right in sup¬ 
posing that your throat is really the cause of 
your trouble. Deafness is an exceedingly common 
complication of catarrh of the throat. Ihe ear 
communicates with the back of the nose through 
the eustachian tube, and when the mucous mem¬ 
brane of the nose or throat is inflamed, the end 
of the tube is very apt to share in the condition, 
and so deafness results. Deafness from this cause 
is often exceedingly intractable. The treatment of 
the cond'tion resolves itself into tw’o parts—the 
treatment of the throat, and the treatment of the 
ear. Of these, the former is by far the more im¬ 
portant. Perhaps it may be necessary to remove 
enlarged tonsils or adenoids, or to destroy little 
growths in the nose or back of the throat, or per¬ 
haps no such severe measure may be necessary, and 
the throat condition may yield to medicated appli¬ 
cations. We advise you to wash out j^our throat 
and nose daily w'ith a lotion made by dissolving one 
teaspoonful of the following pow'der in a teacupful 
of tepid water—of borax, bicarbonate of soda, and 
chlorate of potash, finely powdered, one part each 
to three parts of finely powdered white sugar. 
After having thoroughly w^ashed your nose and 
throat W’ith this lotion, spray out your throat and 
nose with solution of menthol in paraleine (i in 8) 
used in an atomiser. Having well sprayed, close 
your nostrils with j'our hand and blow' up into j’our 
ears. This last little maiuEuvre is of great value, 
for it helps to unstop the eustachian tube, and it 
carries some of the menthol up into tlieni.^ When 
you hear a gurgling during this action, it is a sign 
that the tube is pervious though not quite healthy. 
If the tube is quite normal, a single click will be 
heard in both ears. You want our opinion upon 
the chloride of ammonium inhaler. Here it is. We 
thoroughly and absolutely disapprove of it. Theo¬ 
retically it is all right, but in practice it has been 
our experience that it does far more harm than 
good. It is true that finely-divided chloride of 
ammonium is a very valuable application to diseased 
mucous membranes. Hut the reason why the 
inhaler is harmful is, that it is impossible to obtain 
chloride of ammonium vapours free from either the 
vapour of ammonia or of hydrochloric acid. And 
these do far greater harm than the ammonium 
chloride can do good. 

AIoli.y. — We do not advise the biscuits y’ou men¬ 
tion. Of course they are indigestible since they 
cannot be digested at all! They are occasionally 
given for wind and tainted breath arising from 
indigestion, etc., but they are open to grave objec¬ 
tions, and we really cannot see their value. 

A. G. —We have so frequently detailed the treatment 
of amxmia that it is not fair to other correspondents 
to occupy our space, which is very much limited, 
by going over the same ground again. Look up 
the back correspondence, and you w’ill find all about 
ana-mia. Do not take quinine and iron, for this 
mixture is exceedingly indigestible, and an.'cmic 
girls must be very careful of their digestions. 
The best preparations of iron to begin with are 
dialysed iron, syrup of Inemaglobin, or Robin’s 
peptonate of iron ; the two last drugs are French 
preparations, and are rather expensive. 

Diana D.—The pain in the left side of your chest 
may be due to many causes, by far the most likely 
of which is indigestion. Possibly the illness you 
had last year was pleurisy. 


Poppy.— I. A pale and sallow complexion may cither 
be a natural condition, or else, as is more probable, 
a symptom of some abnormal state. In ansemia, 
severe indigestion, constipation, and some more 
serious affections, a sallow complexion is a common 
feature. You say you are quite healthy; this ex¬ 
cludes most abnormal conditions. But the third 
mentioned trouble is not excluded by that remark, 
and as constipation is the commonest cause of a 
sallow' complexion, we think that that is what is 
troubling you. Just lately w'c discussed the treat¬ 
ment of this complaint at full length.—2. Do not 
use any cosmetics. We do not know the j^repara- 
tion you mention, but w’e strongly dissuade you 
from using it all the same. The less you have to 
do with patent proprietary articles the better you 
W'ill be. 

GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

Marion {Sfe 7 uardess). —You should appl}’^ at the 
offices of some of the principal steamship com¬ 
panies, and inquire w'hether there is likely to be a 
vacancy w'hich you might fill. Preference is usually 
given to women who are related to men in the 
companies’ employ. Nursing experience is also 
a strong recommendation to an applicant. 
Salaries vary from los. to los. a month with 
board, and the gratuities of passengers on first- 
class lines make an important addition to the fixed 
payment. 

Yrritas {AddressingEmfelopcs). —This kind of w’ork 
is occasionally given out by the law' stationers in 
London, but it tends to become superseded by 
typewriting. You must forgive us for saying that 
your handwriting is not very well adapted for the 
purpose. It is almost essential to write a neat 
clerkly hand. 

Daisy in the Field [Nursing). —See our reply to 
“ Louise ” (April 15). It is rather a jump from the 
kitchen to the Army Nursing Service, is it not ? 
Still, if you feel that you would make abetter nurse 
than cook, you are right in trying to realise your 
ambition. We advise you to take the full three years’ 
training at some large general hospital, and at the 
end of that time you will be in a position to decide 
what to do next. District and rural nursing w’e would 
commend to your notice, for the poor in our large 
towns and villages W’ant skilled attendance almost 
as sorely as wounded soldiers, and have very few 
chances of getting it. 

A Scotch Reader [Teaching Coohery). —Since you 
cannot hear of a vacancy in Scotland, it might be 
wise to apply to some of the English educational 
bodies. We would suggest your w'riting to the 
Clerk of the London School Hoard, Victoria Em¬ 
bankment, and the Secretar}', Technical Education 
Board, London County Council, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London. Study also the advertisements in such 
papers as the Schoolmaster, Schoolmistress, Church 
Times, and the Guardian. You might see an 
advertisement for a cookery teacher in one of those 
journals. Be careful in applying for a post to 
make a full statement of your qualifications and 
previous experience (if any) as a teacher. There is 
a tendency at the present time to prefer teachers 
who can give instruction in all housew'ifeiy subjects 
to those who can teach cookery eiily. 

Lucy Hood, Germany [Club for 'Teacher of Sing¬ 
ing). — I. We do not know of any residential club 
• in London for teachers only; but there are many 
excellent homes and clubs for women who are 
earning a living in various wa3's. Among these we 
may mention the Ilchester Club, Ilchester Gardens, 
Hyde Park, V'. (not intended, however, for pro¬ 
fessional women exclusively), the Beechwood Club, 
6, Oakley Street, Chelsea, and the Y. W. C. A 
Home for Working Ladies, 91, Great Portland 
Street, W.—2. We do not advise you to pay fees to 
an agent in order to obtain pupils. You should 
not establish yourself in London unless you have 
the promise of a pupil or two already. In the 
musical profession social interest is a great advan¬ 
tage. Then the mothers of your pupils could help 
you b}' speaking of }'ou to their friends, and still 
more by giving an “ At Home ” occasionally, at 
which you might sing. London teachers very often 
give concerts at which their musical colleagues and 
IJiipils perforin. These concerts usually entail ex¬ 
pense, but they are regarded in the profession as 
valuable advertisements. 

Myrtle ( JJ'riting). —If by writing you mean copying, 
you would certainly not earn a living by such 
means ; and if, on the other hand, you mean literary 
work, you will need to obtain a better education 
than most girls have at your age of You can 

hardly be expected to earn a living without being 
taught any special kind of work. But many occu¬ 
pations can be learnt without great expense. You 
could learn, for instance, cookery or dairy-work at 
some of the County Council classes ; or you could 
be trained as an elementary school teacher, after 
passing the Queen’s Scholarship Examination. 
The Post Office branch of the Civil Service is also 
worth considering, especially as you write a good 
clear hand, and are fond of any occupation that 
entails writing. In any case it would be worth 
while to try to pass the examination. Probably 
some Board School teacher in your neighbourhood 
would coach you for it out of school hours, if there 
is no institution in your neighbourhood that you 
could attend for the purpose. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sunday School Teacher. —The passage to which 
you refer is easily explained (“ Put Thou my tears 
into Thy bottle,” Psalm Ivi. 8). The practice of 
preserving tears in bottles is of very ancient Eastern 
origin. It was done in Egypt as elsewhere, and it 
exists down to the present day in Persia. In that 
country it constitutes an important item of funeral 
ceremonials, when ever^* mourner is presented with 
a sponge with which to mop the eyes and cheeks ; 
and after the burial is over, these are taken by a 
priest, who squeezes the tears into a bottle. These 
sacred tears of mourners are supposed to possess 
healing properties, and to be more efficacious than 
any means of cure for several forms of Persian 
diseases. 

Minka.—T here have been such terrible and fatal 
accidents from using preparations of petroleum for 
the hair that it is illegal to employ it in this 
country. “ Koko ” is a patent, and of it we have 
had no personal experience. 

A. PooDRiDGE. — As we have often told inquirers, 
“pouring oil on troubled waters ” is not aquotation 
—it is an existing fact; and the use of oil for this 
purpose obtains at sea. Only a week or two ago 
oil was employed on the Channel to enable pas¬ 
sengers to land. 

Tiirietless. —We think that the United Sisters 
Friendl}' Societ}’ would suit you. It was founded 
some years ago in order to enable women dependent 
on their earnings to make provision for sickness 
and old age, and to secure at death a sum of money 
for burial expenses. All women of good health 
and character between the ages of sixteen and 
forty-five are eligible for membership; also the 
Work and Leisure Court, No. 15. For both ot 
these, address Miss Edith M. Maskell, 7c, Lower 
Belgi'ave Street, London, S.W. The names of 
the Trustees of these two Societies are a sufficient 
guarantee for their stability and honesty. 

Karoleen.— If you cannot find the card-game you 
require at one of the large bazaars, we do not 
know where else you could look for them. Perhaps 
the bazaar at which you inquire would endeavour 
to j)rocure them for 5’ou in London. 

Si.OGGER. — You may find illustrations from photo¬ 
graphs of some of the most distinguished men 
amongst cricketers in some of the recent maga¬ 
zines ; but you have only to order any you require 
at a photograph shop, and they will send you a 
collection from which you maj' make a selection. 

Flora. —We could not take the responsibility of 
recommending any security for the investment of 
money. We do not think a ground rent could be 
purchased for so small a sum. The Post Office 
.Savings Bank appears to us the most suitable. 

Fluff.— Do you moan the famous and beautiful 
Duchess, or her successor ? In any case, you 
can only inquire at one of the photograph shojis 
where the windows are full of notables of every 
description. 

Becky Sharp.— Fine soft hair can easily be made to 
lie as you wish ; but the coarse, stiff, pigs’-bristle 
sort can only be forced into place by the use of 
some sort of bandoline, formerly much in use, 
especially at a windy seaside place. You had 
better consult a hairdresser. 

Tomuel, LIab, and others, are very anxious to get 
rid of the rats which infest their houses, but that 
their death should be painless. We fear any death 
by poison would be painful, and so it would be by 
traps; but then the rats are peculiarly obnoxious, 
so we have to make a choice of two evils. We arc 
told of an old recipe, viz., half a pint of plaster of 
Paris, mixed with a pint of oatmeal, is an excellent 
means of killing them. The best plan, however, is 
to try to stop up all the holes by which they enter 
with broken glass and tin, and to keep them stopped. 
To do tliis may be more expensive, but it will be 
more satisfactory, if you have scruples about the 
cruelty of killing them. 

An Ignorant One. —John .Smith. Esq., Mayor of 
Blackford, would be the proper address. In speak¬ 
ing to him, we believe he is addressed as “Mr. 
Mayor.” You would write to him as “ Dear .Sir,” 
or “ My dear Sir,” and after signing your.self, 
would add below his name and address, “John 
Smith, Esq., Ma3'or of Blackford,” 

Daisy.— I.eave two of your husband’s cards where you 
call, if the lady be at home ; in case of an after¬ 
noon party, leave your own and his on the hall 
table as you go out. White is generally worn for 
confirmation. 

A Troubled IMind. —Tell the person who wishes to 
be engaged to you that 3’ou would like to see more 
of him personally, and so have opportunity for a 
fuller interchange of thought, and that you think 
lie also should have a better acquaintance with 
3'ou, before entering into an3' definite engagement, 
for fear of disappointment; in the meantime that 
(with 3’our mother’s sanction) you and he might 
correspond with a view to render that prospective 
engagement a wise and happ3' one. 'Iry some 
“Berlin black” on 3'our grate. 

New Housekeeper. — i. In a general wa3', house-linen 
of the best kind is now marked in cross-stitch. It 
may in*tlie case of table-linen be embroidered in 
satin-stitch. Marking- ink is used for the commoner 
articles only.—2. '/'he GirN Chc/f Cookery Hook, 
price IS., was issued some years ago, and is an 
excellent manual. 





THE SEA AND THE ROCKS. 

l!v WILLIASI LUIT. 



All lights 7‘eserved.'\ 
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I AVATCHED the waves as they kissed the rocks, 
And linked their hands behind them, 

As if to draw to the deep blue sea, 

Where no searching eye could find them. 

Bui rocks were firm, and the waves though strong 
Were foiled in their kind endeavour; 

Then what they could not change they bathed. 
And rising higher ever, 

They came and came, till they covered o’er 
The black old rocks of that stubborn shore. 

They were there the same as of old, 1 knew. 

But hidden now with a robe of blue. 


We all find rocks on the shores of life. 

Dark rocks and stubborn often. 

We pray, but never a rock will move— 

Hard rocks that no sea will soften ; 

But lo, the ocean of love and grace 
Is linking its arms behind them ; 

The waters rise in their vast embrace. 

Till troubles—we cannot find them. 

I know they are there as they were before ; 
But we see them not, they are covered o’er. 
And all that rises before our view. 

Is God’s deep ocean of boundless blue. 


SHEILA. 

A STORY FOR GIRLS. 

By EVELYN EVERETT* GREEN, Author of “ Greyfriars,” “Half-a-dozen Sisters,” etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 

IN RIVER STREET. 

“Well, Oscar, I’ve just this one bit of 
advice to give you,” said North, as the 
pair walked homewards from the works. 
“ Don’t you be too easy-going.” 

“Am I too easy-going?” asked 
Oscar with a smile. “ How ? ” 

“ Well, I think you are a bit. It’s 
easier to see that sort of thing than to 
define it. You don’t stick sufficiently 
tight to your own work. No, no, don’t 
think I mean you idle ; you don’t, but 
you’ll do the other fellows’ work for them 
when they are larking, and let them 
take a turn at yours when you want 
to be off to the electrical works. The 
office was always a bit too free and easy, 
and we wanted to stiffen it up by putting 
you in. But if anything it’s got worse.” 

Oscar laughed a little. North’s 
friendly manner relieved him of the 
fear that he had given dissatisfaction 
with his own share in what was required 
of him. He had been really doing his 
best, and had learned a great deal 
during the past months. 

“ It seems friendlier, somehow,” he 
said. “ They are all nice fellows, and 
we work amicably together. I didn’t 
know it mattered sharing the work. 
They seemed used to it.” 

“ It doesn’t matter in moderation,” 
answered North. “We’re not fussy, 
my father and I. But don’t be too 
easy-going, Oscar. As you are one '^of 
the family, they will look up to you, and 
take their cue from you more or less. 
Business is business all the world over, 
and you’d do well to keep that fact 
sternly in mind.” 

“I’ll try,” answered Oscar readily, 
“and I hope you’ll always tell me. 
North, if you see anything in which I 
fail. I want to justify your father’s 
opinion that I should do for the busi¬ 
ness, and I’m quite sensible of his kind¬ 
ness in taking me on.” 

“ Well, he’s glad enough to give you 
the sort of berth Cyril would have had 
if he’d not turned out too much the fine 
gentleman,” said North with one of his 
grim smiles. ‘ ‘ My father never seriously 
thought of putting Cyril into the business, 
he was always thought to be a cut above 
it. But he often said he wished he had 
another son. You have come to fill 
that place, Oscar.” 


The youth’s face flushed with pleasure. 
It was not often that North spoke with 
so much friendly unreserve. In the 
main he was a silent, self-contained 
man, though friendly enough to his 
younger cousin. But to-day his reserve 
seemed to have evaporated, and the next 
minute he spoke again. 

“ Don’t let Cyril get you too much 
into his set, Oscar. I know, of course, 
that you must have a good deal in com¬ 
mon, being University men and all that. 
But I’m not always best pleased with the 
sort of fellows Cyril takes up with. I 
think they make him extravagant, and 
teach him expensive habits. It’s all 
very well for him. He manages to get a 
large allowance from the governor. But 
it wouldn’t suit your pocket or mine.” 

“ I don’t think I care much for Cyril’s 
friends,” said Oscar slowly. “ Only 
when he asks me to go with him it seems 
churlish to refuse, when I’ve nothing 
else I want to do.” 

“Well, I’d not mind seeming a bit 
churlish sometimes,” said North. 
“Indeed I’ve put up with the accusa¬ 
tion myself, though I was never a fine 
enough gentleman for Cyril to care 
much for my company. But I wouldn’t 
let him take you up and drag you about 
too much if I were you. It won’t pay 
in the long run.” 

They were by this time approaching 
the house in River Street, so there was 
no time for more discussion. It was 
Oscar’s temperament, as it was Sheila’s, 
to float with the stream of life, and take 
things easily. Perhaps it was this 
temperament in their father which had 
led to such disastrous results at last, 
but it was not quite easy for Oscar to 
realise this, though he was not ungrate¬ 
ful to North for his hint. 

“What a hullabaloo!” exclaimed 
North, as he put his key into the latch 
and opened the door ; and indeed there 
were sounds of very animated discussion 
going on in the drawing-room, the door 
of which stood open. The Cossart voices 
were rather loud when their owners were 
excited, and it seemed as though some¬ 
thing of an exciting nature must be 
going on. 

“What’s up?” asked the elder 
brother, pushing his way into the room, 
and both sisters began talking at once, 
so that it was not altogether easy to 
make out what either was saying. 


“ Oh, such a delightful plan ! It’s 
the Bensons who are really getting it 
up—no, I should call it Mr. Ransom’s 
doing. But we are all to help. It will 
be no end of fun. I hope there’ll be 
acting I Anyway we shall have tableaux 
or something. And a bazaar, oh, yes, 
and some music. It’s to last for three 
days—perhaps a week even. And every¬ 
body will come. Oh, it will be the 
greatest fun I And we are to help in 
everything 1 We are to be on the 
Committee. I was never on a Com¬ 
mittee before. I do feel so grand ! ” 
and Ray danced round her brother and 
made him a low curtsy, saying: 

“We shall expect a great deal of 
patrqnage from Mr. Cossart, junior, of 
the Cossart works ! ” 

“ What’s it all about ? ” asked North, 
taking her by the shoulders and giving 
her a brotherly shake. “ I can’t make 
head or tail of all that gabble. Now, 
mater, give us a cup of tea, and tell us 
quietly what all this means. Ray’s off 
her head, and Raby looks almost as 
demented. Some tomfoolery in the 
town, I suppose.” 

“Well, that is rather a hard name 
to give it,” said Mrs. Tom with a smile. 
“ It is like this. The new clergyman, 
Mr. Ransom, has, it seems, very proper 
and sound ideas about debt upon a 
church. I am sure your father would 
approve his views there. He thinks 
that debt is a wrong thing, and ought 
never to be contracted, especially over 
a house dedicated to the worship of 
God. He is quite shocked that in a 
prosperous town like this, there should 
be a heavy debt on the church, and that 
the mission chapel started two years ago 
should be almost entirely unpaid for. 
He spoke very seriously to his church¬ 
wardens and some of the leading men 
in the town, and he has so stirred them 
up to his view of the case that they are 
going to make a great effort to wipe out 
the whole debt immediately.” 

“ Good I ” said North nodding his 
head. “ I think that’s a very right way 
of looking at things. A man wlio lives 
in debt is considered to be doing a 
wrong to his creditors, and why not a 
church too ?—or at least the people 
who build and use it.” 

“ That is what Mr. Ransom feels. 
He says he does not think that we can 
expect the same blessing upon the 
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work of a church if the apostolic pre¬ 
cept, ‘ Owe no man anything,’ is deliber¬ 
ately broken. Well, a subscription list 
has been opened, and some really 
handsome sums have been already 
promised. But you know what people 
are. They want a little excitement and 
fun. And the Bensons have taken the 
matter up, and are canvassing all the 
town for a big bazaar and some enter¬ 
tainments in connection with it. The 
Corporation will give the Town Hall 
gratis for the purpose, and they are 
full of plans for making things go off 
with great eclat. They have been here 
talking things over with the girls this 
past hour. Mr. Benson is against 
having anything but local talent for 
whatever is got up. He says, ‘ Why 
pay professionals from a distance when 
people would be much more interested 
in hearing their own young people sing, 
or seeing them act a little play, or 
perform in tableaux ’ And really I 
think he is right. I know I am dread¬ 
fully bored by hearing second-rate 
professionals. But if one know's the 
performers, why that’s quite a different 
matter.” 

‘'And it will be such a nice chance 
for the glee club ! ” cried Raby. “ And 
for some of us who have been having 
lessons. We did talk about getting up 
a concert at Christmas ; but somehow it 
did not come off. Now, this seems the 
very thing, and everybody will come and 
hear us! ” 

At that moment there was a clatter of 
horsehoofs outside the door, and Ray 
exclaimed— 

^ “ Why, here is Cyril, with Sheila and 
Bffie in the new phaeton ! Don’t they 
cut a fine figure! What a pretty girl 
Sheila is S But she puts Effie altogether 
in the shade, don’t you think ? If Aunt 
Cossart finds that out, she won’t be best 
pleased I ” 

I'he Stanhope phaeton was Effie’s last 
new fancy. It was discovered that 
Shamrock and the new cob would run 
together nicely in double harness; and 
Sheila, who had driven all her life, 
managed the pair with much skill. 

Effie really preferred these drives in a 
carriage, recognised as her own, to the 
rides, where she was conscious of 
timidity and a lack of the ease and 
grace which distinguished Sheila’s 
horsemanship. 

Cyril liked well enough to accompany 
his pretty cousins, as he called them ; 
and Mrs. Cossart was better pleased 
when he was there, as well as the 
youthful tiger who always went with the 
carriage. 

Raby and Ray had heard of this new 
turn-out, but had not seen it before. 
They ran to the window to look and 
admire ; but in a few moments Effie and 
Sheila were in the room, Cyril bringing 
up the rear. 

Sheila made a rush at Oscar first, 
but was quite ready to be affectionate to 
all. She was in gay, happy spirits, and 
brought with her an atmosphere of 
sunshine. Her sombre black was just 
lightened by ^ ruffles of white at the 
throat and wrists ; and the soft bloom 
upon her cheeks seemed set off by the 
darkness of her attire. 


Somehow Effie seemed a quite secon¬ 
dary and insignificant figure when 
Sheila was present, though the best 
seat was given her, and her aunt asked 
with interest after her well-being. But 
the girls could not wait to hear Effie dis¬ 
course upon herself and her symptoms, 
improved though they might be. 

“ Oh, Sheila, have you heard ? Cyril, 
have you heard anything about the 
bazaar and fete ? We are to have such 
a time of it I Sheila, you will have to 
help us I We shall all be as busy as 
bees!” and the girls plunged into a 
recital of the coming excitements, to 
which Sheila listened with all her ears. 

“ Oof! Won’t it be fun ! ” she cried, 
with her favourite little interjection 
which always made her cousins laugh. 
” I’m not a bit clever. I can’t sing or 
play or do anything like that; but" I’ll 
help all I know. I shall be awfully 
pleased to ! ” 

“ But if we get up some tableaux you 
can perform,” said Cyril. “You could 
manage to stand still for two minutes at 
a stretch, could you not, Sheila ? ” 

“ Oof, yes ! I could do that, only I’m 
afraid I should laugh in the middle! 
Effie, do you hear? There are to be 
such goings on. You’ll have to sing, I 
expect. Perhaps I’ll play for you, if I 
don’t get too frightened.” 

“ Are you taking up your music again, 
my dear ? ’’ asked Mrs. Tom. “ That is 
right. It will be a pleasure to you, I am 
sure.” 

“Yes, perhaps it will. I used to be 
fond of it, only I’ve not been able to do 
anything for so long; and if you can’t 
practise, I don’t think you ought to 
sing. I’ve been trying again these last 
few weeks. I think I shall get my voice 
back in time. But my throat is so weak 
still ; I can’t do much at a time. I 
suppose it comes from being weak. If 
I were to get stronger, I should have 
more voice. I don’t care to make an 
exhibition of myself; but, of course. I’ll 
do anything I can to help the girls. I 
think people used to like to hear me 
sing.” 

“ And they’ll like to hear you sing 
again. It would be a good opportunity 
for you to appear in public after being 
shut up so long,” said Mrs. Tom; 

“ and you could work for the bazaar at 
any rate. We must all try to help as 
much as we can for a good cause such 
as this.” 

“ Oh, I’ll try to do a little ; but I 
never can settle long to anything. I 
suppose it’s the state of my nerves. I 
must always be jumping up and going 
off after something else. I have such a 
funny restless feeling. If I were to sit 
long over anything I should get quite 
wild; and then I should have an attack 
directly. That’s the worst of it. I 
can’t make myself do things like other 
people. I get ill directly. Not that I 
care so much myself; I’ve made up my 
mind not to care about anything; but 
just to take what comes. But it w'orries 
mother, and I must think of her; so I’ve 
got to take care of myself, though I do 
get very sick of it! ” 

Cyril had got Sheila into a quiet 
corner where Oscar had joined them in 
response to the summons of her eyes. 
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‘‘All this will be rather a bore,” he 
began ; but Sheila interrupted gaily— 

“ I don’t think it will at all! I think 
it will be great fun ! I like things to be 
lively! Sometimes I wish I lived in 
River Street. It’s rather dull some days 
up there ! ” 

‘‘Poor child! I expect it is,” said 
Cyril; “but what I was going to say 
was that it would probably bring some 
of the better people into touch with us, 
and they’ll be sure to take to you] 
Sheila. The Bensons are nobodies— 
he’s the Mayor this year, and they have 
plenty of money, and give themselves 
airs over it. But if the thing is taken 
up by the county—as I expect it will be, 
for Mr. Ransom is a well-born man, 
and has come with introductions to a 
good many of the best families—we shall 
get other volunteers of a different sort, 
and that will be a good thing for you 
and Oscar.” 

“ Why for us more than other people ? ” 
asked Sheila, whilst Oscar’s face seemed 
to cloud over a little. 

“Oh, don’t you see! They will see 
the difference at once; and I shall see 
you are introduced. I know these 
people—most of them—though they 
don’t visit much in the town, except in 
quite a perfunctory way. But they are 
very good to me ; and they will be sure 
to take you up; and then things will be 
different.” 

“ I’m not sure that Sheila and I wish 
any distinction made between ourselves 
and our cousins,” said Oscar a little 
stiffly; but Cyril laughed in his good- 
humoured way. 

‘‘ Oh, you needn’t be as straight-laced 
as all that, Oscar. People can’t help 
knowing the difference between—what 
shall we call^ it ?—the real thing and tlic 
imitation ! There are some really nice 
people I should like Sheila to know. 
Their name is Lawrence, and they do 
call here. They bought or took a place 
about five miles away some little time 
ago, and the mater was induced to call. 
They don’t come often ; but most likely 
the girl would be glad to help in these 
goings on. Mr. Ransom knows the 
Lawrences. You would quite like them 
if you once knew them.” 

Sheila was interested at once, and 
asked a good many questions. Her life, 
though pleasant and easy, was rather 
monotonous, and, so far, she had made 
no friends except her cousins, who, 
though very good-natured and kind] 
were not particularly congenial to her. 
So the prospect of a possible girl friend 
of a different stamp was not without its 
attractions. 

‘‘ I shall try to bring that off,” said 
Cyril to himself as the carriage drove 
off at last. “ I often think that May 
Lawrence would be a very good second 
string to my bow; for though Effie is an 
heiress, I sometimes think I should soon 
be sick to death of her ‘ I,’ ‘ I,’ ‘ 1/ and 
should chuck up the whole thing in 
three months, if it ever got as far as an 
engagement! ” 

And perhaps Cyril never paused to 
ask himself how large a place in his own 
vocabulary the I “ took, nor the egc in 
his scheme of life ! 

(To he continued.) 
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THE GIRLS OWN PAPER. 



OLD ENGLISH COTTAGE HOMES; 

OR, 

VILLAGE ARCPIITECTURE OF BYGONE TIMES. 


PART VIII. 

In the first number of these papers we pointed 
out the fact that the cottages and small 
houses in fortified villages exliibited a totally 
different character from those in open and un¬ 
walled villages. Owing to the space being 
confined within the walls, any increase in the 
number of inhabitants had either to be pro¬ 
vided with accommodation by adding to the 
height of the existing habitations or by setting 
up dwelling-houses in out-of-the-way places. 
Our sketch of Lyme Regis shows the outlet 
of a river which here flows into the sea; the 
fortified walls are continued along the banks ; 
the principal street of the village is carried 
over the river by a bridge consisting of a 
lofty and elegantly proportioned Gothic 
arch, evidently of thudeenth century date. 
Cottages or small habitations cling to the 
walls supported upon wooden corbels, and are 


bracketed out from the parapets of the bridge, 
giving the latter more the effect of a gateway 
than of a bridge. The whole scene is strange 
though very picturesque, and those who are 
accustomed to the ordinary English village, 
with its detached cottages, suiTounded by 
gardens, are naturally surprised at the singular 
effect brought about by such changed con¬ 
ditions. Those, however, who know the 
fortified villages of Germany, France, and the 
Low Countries, are quite familiar with such 
scenes, and regard them as usual in villages 
prepared for war, as contrasted with the ordi¬ 
nary villages of our country where peace was 
the normal condition. 

It is indeed a matter of congratulation that 
our English ancestors were able to live in 
abodes unsurrounded by fortifications, and to‘ 
pursue their humble avocations without the 
dread of invasion by some foreign foe ; but as 
it does not seem to be the design of Divine 


Providence that man should pass this life 
without troubles and anxiety, civil wars were 
not unfrequent, even in this happy isle. And 
even when this affliction was absent, our towns 
were visited by pestilence, for our historians 
tell us that in the neighbourhood of Warwick 
alone thirty villages were depopulated and 
allowed to fall to ruin during that fearful 
visitation called the “Black Death.” Their 
very sites cannot now be traced, and their 
names are mere tradition. Even where they 
were partially spared, the population of many 
villages was so reduced as to cause a very 
singular arrangement. We refer to the distance 
between the church and the village. Now 
there can be no doubt that parish churches in 
the country were nearly always in former times 
erected in the villages or towns they were in¬ 
tended to serve, and the only way of accounting 
for their now being at a distance from one 
another is by supposing tliat some great 
pestilence has at some period swept away the 
population of that part of the village which 
adjoined the church. That the pestilence 
should attack that particular portion of the 
village more than anotlier is highly probable, 
because its proximity to the church and church¬ 
yard would render it more liable to infection. 
This, however, is a veiy gloomy subject to 
contemplate, and we refer to it only to account 
for certain peculiarities which it has introduced 
into old villages. 

Our other sketch represents a cottage or 
village house of much later times, probably the 
Hanoverian period, built of various coloured 
bricks, in some places arranged in patterns. 
The great peculiarity of the design, however, 
is its diminutive scale. Were it not for the fact 
that the presence of any human being near to 
it immediately dwarfs it, the front might be 
that of an important house. This is a well- 
known fact in architecture. There is nothing 
for bringing down the scale of a building like 
a very tall girl. An architect we know built a 
beautiful little church on a small scale, but he 
was shocked to find that a very tall, and it 
must be confessed graceful, girl sat close to 
the first column of the nave. Our friend said, 
‘ ‘ Really that girl completely dwarfs my columns. 
I shall have to speak to the clergyman and see 
whether she can be prevailed upon to take a 
seat in a less conspicuous place.” file suggested 
this idea to the reverend gentleman, who 
seemed a little confused. 

“Well,” said he, “I fear that can scarcely 
be done, as that young lady will in all proba¬ 
bility become more closely connected with the 
church. The fact is, we are going to be married 
next month.” 

It is rather a strange thing that a tall 
man does not “bringdown” the scale of a 
building to the same extent as a tall woman. 
Probably the dress of the latter is accountable 
for this. 

The diminutive scale of the house at Amcr- 
sham has its counterpart in many Georgian 
buildings—Hamper Mill and the old school- 
house at Watford, for instance. Yet we can 
scarcely charge the architects of that time with 
an attempt to give a false scale to their build¬ 
ings, as they seem so well suited to their 
surroundings. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


LETTERS FROM A LAWYER. 


PART VII. 

The Temple. 

]\Iv DEAR Dorothy,— It is perfectly as¬ 
tounding to me that people not absolutely 
devoid of common sense should be taken in by 
the so-called confidence trick, a device so 
transparent that it seems incredible that any 
sane man could be deceived by it. I am 
bound to say in justice to your sex that I 
have never heard of a case when a woman 
was a victim to the confidence trick. I 
suppose it does not appeal to them in the 
snme way that it seems to do to some 
men. 

Perhaps the true explanation of the gulli¬ 
bility of mankind was that given by a rogue 
M'ho was had up and convicted at the Old 
Bailey. When asked what he wished to say, 
why he should not receive punishment for this 
offence, he replied that he ought to be treated 
as a great moral teacher, because the con¬ 
fidence trick could only succeed with people 
who were covetous and desirous of acquiring 
other people’s money without giving an 
equivalent for it, and that when they found 
that they had lost their money, it taught 
them to be more cautious and less grasping. 

There was some truth in what this “ great 
moral teacher ” said, but unfortunately for 
him he had also a lesson to learn, and the 
Recorder gave him several months in which 
he might give it his careful consideration. 

The “ Free Portrait ” scheme is a bait 
which allures a good many people. They 
cannot resist the temptation of getting some¬ 
thing for nothing. A man calling himself A. 
Tanquerey or F. Schneider, and giving an 
address in Paris, is, I believe, the author of 
this ingenious system of extracting money from 
the unwilling pockets of the public. He 


professes in his circulars and advertisements 
to send you a crayon enlargement of any 
photograph you send him “ absolutely free of 
charge.” 

After you have sent him the photograph, 
which is generally one of special value to 
yourself, being, we will suppose, the only 
portrait you possess, of a deceased parent, 
friend or relation, you receive a letter stating 
that the portrait is ready and will be forwarded 
to you on the receipt of two or three guineas 
for the frame. 

If you dechne to purchase a frame, and 
write telling him to return your photograph, 
you receive no reply to your letter, and finally, 
to recover the photograph which you value, 
you send the money for the frame, and receive 
a fairly good crayon enlargement of your 
photograph in a frame which has cost you as 
many guineas as it is worth shillings. 

Tiiere is a class of advertisement which may 
be seen in almost any weekly paper which just 
borders on the fraudulent. Even if they are 
genuine in themselves—and some undoubtedly 
are not—they open the door to fraud. I refer 
to those advertisements offering articles for 
sale in connection with monetary prizes to 
every purchaser and winner in a competition 
which can be guessed at a glance. 

Every purchaser is told in the advertisement 
that he will be entitled to receive a prize of 
j^io if he guesses rightly; but when he has 
made his purchase and sent in his solution, he 
wdll find that either only the first letter opened 
gets the prize, or that every competitor having 
guessed correctly, he is only entitled to receive 
a halfpenny for liis share of the money. In 
this last case, of course, the thing is a swindle 
because no one would have purchased the 
article and answered the competition if they 


thought the money was going to be divided 
amongst the winners. 

I tried one of these competitions myself, not 
because I thought it was genuine, but because 
I wanted to see how it was worked. The 
task I had to accomplish was something like 
the following: 

“ Give the names of the fruits and flowers 
mentioned below—Soer, Reap, Liput, Cepah, 
Socruc, Ragone.” 

Well, you can see at a glance they are rose, 
pear, tulip, peach, crocus, orange. I sent in 
my answer and a shilling and a penny stamp, 
and in due course received a puzzle worth 
about twopence. 

Later on I received a letter stating that my 
solution of all the words was correct, and 
enclosing my share of the prize— a halfpenny 
stamp. 

In a similar competition I saw it stated va 
the papers that 6,000 answers had been 
received, which shows that the game must 
be a very paying one for those who issue the 
advertisements. 

What a number of young women there must 
be waiting to get married! In answer to an 
advertisement which appeared the other day 
in the Exchange and Mart, in which a lady, 
“ disappointed in love, offered her ti'onsseau 
at an enormous sacrifice,” over 1,400 replies 
were received. 

But the lady “ disappointed in love ” dis¬ 
appointed also the 1,400 ladies wdio wanted a 
trousseau, for her advertisement ■was a bogus 
one, and was merely another trap to catch the 
unwary. 

One has to be very sharp, but the sharpest 
of us are sometimes taken in, including even 
Your affectionate cousin, 

Bob Briefless. 


GIRLS AS I HAVE KNOWN THEM. 

By ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELTNG, Author of "Old Maids and Young.” 


PART VI. 

THE ATHLETIC GIRL. 

Wanted : A groom, tall, good - looking, 
steady. 

Wanted : A housemaid, neat, respectable, 
no fringe. 

Wanted : A cook, good, plain. 

So run certain fiimiliar advertisements. They 
are cited here as containing the descriptive 
words which have a particular applicability to 
the athletic girl, who, to state the general case 
in regard to her, is tall, good-looking, steady; 
neat, respectable, with no fringe; good, plain. 

This fact notwithstanding, the average 
athletic girl would not make a successful 
groom; still less would she give satisfaction 
as a housemaid; and least of all has she in 
her the makings of a good cook. Some hold 



that she has in her the makings of a good 
pianist, but that is a mistake, for she has no 
adagio. “ I call a girl like that a fortist, not 
a pianist,” was said of her the other day. 

Not always, but very often, the athletic girl’s 
is the prosaic type of mind, concerning which 
Lowell writes— 

“The danger of the prosaic ty]3e of mind 
lies in the stolid sense of superiority which 
blinds it to everything ideal, to the use of 
eveiything that does not serve the practical 
purposes of life. Do we not remember how 
the all-observing and all-fathoming Shake¬ 
speare has typified this in Bottom the 
Weaver } Surrounded by all the faiiy 
creations of fancy, he sends one to fetch him 
the bag of a humble-bee, and can find no 
better employment for Mustard-seed than to 
help Cavalero Cobweb scratch his ass’s head 
between the ears. When Titania, queen of 
that fair, ideal world, offei's him a feast of 
beauty, he says he has a good stomach to a 
pottle of hay! ” 

The athletic girl easily thus mns to prose. 
Sometimes her prose is very funny. She 
looked up lately from a novel with the speech— 

“ There’s one thing I do want to know most 
awfully. Daddy—how people ‘ gnash ’ their 
teeth. Is it anything like this—or this—or 
this ? ” 

Each question was accompanied by a facial 
illustration. Daddy is a serious man, but he 
laughed heartily. 



Sometimes, however. Daddy shakes his 
head. The following is a case in point. 

“ Do you know, my dear,” he asked, “ the 
difference between a soprano and a contralto ? ” 
“ Why, of course. Dad,” was the answer. 
“ The one’s a squeak and the other’s a 
squawk.” 

Such a girl has some 
knowledge, but she lacks 
some grace. Very often 
the athletic girl lacks both 
knowledge and grace. 

Sometimes, too, she lacks 
brains. The outward 
marks by which you shall 
know her in that case are 
that she has large ears and 
a little forehead. There 
are exceptions to this rule, but they are not many. 
Of accomplishmente the average athletic 
girl has few. All the French she 
knows she puts into a smile, and 
that smile is the one with which 
she meets any references to cus¬ 
toms of the good old time. It 
says— 

Woz/s avons change tout cela. 
Twenty years ago this girl was 
the girl who wished she was a 
boy. It is one of the changes 
which time has wrought in her 
case that she no longer -wTshes 
jlfTAWfcsifeis that. She is happy and proud to 
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be a girl of to-day, believing, as she does, 
that girls and women never had a chance to 
distinguish themselves in feats of strength till 
to-day. Remind her of Joan of Arc, and she 
will reply that that was an isolated case; draw 
her attention to the passage in Motley’s Rise 
and Fall of the Dutch Republic^ referring to 
the garrison of Haarlem in 1572, and she will 
stare. The passage in question runs— 

“ The garrison at least numbered one 
thousand pioneers or delvers, three thousand 
fighting men, and about three hundred fighting 
women. This last was a most efficient corps, 
all females of respectable character, armed 
with sword, musket, and dagger. Their chief, 
Frau Kenau Hasselaer, was a widow of dis¬ 
tinguished family and unblemished character, 
about forty-seven years of age, who, at the 
head of her Amazons, participated in many of 
the most fiercely contested actions of the siege, 
both within and without the walls.’’ 

Elegance of speech is not, as a rule, a 
primary characteristic of the athletic girl, and 
it has been noticed that, while she prefers the 
use of any name to that of the baptismal or 
family one, she usually goes to the brute 
creation for a substitute, selecting—in so far 
merciful—the names of the pleasantly asso¬ 
ciated animals commonly called domestic. 
Thus ass, goose, duck, pig, cart-horse, cow, 
and—^lately at the zenith of its popularity with 
her— hounds are all of her word-treasure. It 
is to be expected that she will add to this list 
in the course of time “ barn-fowl,” and some 
other, and that, when she has exhausted the 
names belonging to the domestic animals, she 
will have recourse to those placarded at the 
Zoo. It does not seem probable that she will 
ever be guilty of the banality attaching to the 
use of Christian names alone. 

As a letter-writer the average athletic girl 
does not shine. First, as for her handwriting, 
it is perhaps best described in some words 
which Goldsmith gives to Tony Lumpkin— 

“Here are such handles and shanks and 
dashes that one can scarcely know the head 
from the tail.” 

The speed at which she writes, too, is pro¬ 
ductive of direful blunders of the kind of Dear 
Madman for “Dear Madam”; and the “burst 
of speaking,” to use a phrase from Shake¬ 
speare, which characterises her viva voce 
manner, has its effiect upon her epistolary 
style. It lacks repose. Another detracting 
feature of it is connected with the fact that 
this type of girl affects insensibility just as her 
ancestresses of a hundred years ago affected 
sensibility. There is scarce a whit to choose 
between them in their affectations. 

It is not that the athletic girl has no heart. 
There follows here her description of a parting 
scene in which she was one of two. 

“ I made an owl of myself, got the gulps, 
and could not even say good-bye.” 

In other words, the athletic girl broke 
down. 

Books enter little into the life of this girl, 
yet she—may—belong to a reading society. 
The following (writer, an athletic girl) bears 
witness to that fact— 

“ Our next Shakespeare reading is next 
Tuesday. Last year I never took part in them. 


but am going to this year, though I rather 
hate them. Twelfth Night is the play chosen, 
and I have been given two rotten parts where 
I have to say every now and then, ‘ Good my 
lord,’ and ‘ Prithee, tell me.’ ” 

The same girl writes— 

“ I have just read a most frightfully good 
book, Ihe PHsoner of Ze^ida. It is simply 
the thrillingest thing that ever was written.” 

In another letter she writes— 

“ Do you know the poetry of Gordon } An 
Australian man. All about horses. First- 
class.” 

The margin-note style is in peculiar favour 
with the athletic girl. 

The personal note is one seldom struck by 
this girl, and the elegiac note is one scarcely 
ever struck by her. Even when she has a 
grievance she keeps a high heart. Who but 
she could write— 

“ For some extraordinary and unknown 
reason my head is aching. 
It is such a novel sensa¬ 
tion that I rather like it.” 

Her letter-endings take 
their colour from her cha¬ 
racter, real or assumed. 
“ In haste ” is much in 
favour with her, and I 
have letters from her end¬ 
ing “Bye, bye!” and 
“Ta, ta I Yours affec.” 
I will close this paper 
with a true stoiy. In it will be shown how 
a lady, late an athletic girl, was wooed and— 
not won. 

Her admirer was a widower, with one child. 
His home overlooked the school of which this 
lady, young as she was—for she was only six- 
and-twenty—was head-mistress. The widower, 
on re-marrying bent, sent in his card on what 
was called “ office day.” 

The name on the card was Colonel Heivson, 
The young head-mistress, whose name was 
Alice Joyce, read it, and gave the conventional 
order, “ Show him in.” 

Alice Joyce had some slight acquaintance 
with Colonel Hewson, and had also some 
shght inkling that he admired her. She did 
not admire him, and would have liked to deny 
herself to him, but she was not authorised to 
do this on “office day.” Perhaps he had 
come to place a pupil. His only child was a 
boy, but, perhaps, he had girl-relations. 
“ Show him in,” said conscientious Alice 
Joyce, and Colonel Hewson was shown in. 

“ I thought you’d be surprised to see me,” 
he said crisply, on entering. 

Alice smiled, and requested him to be 
seated. Then she left it to him to open the 
talk, occupying herself with a revolving book¬ 
case, which she gently agitated. 

Colonel Hewson was a bronzed man of 
travel, who, according to rumour, had pene¬ 
trated into Asiatic jungles, and seen tigers and 
other undomestic animals eye to eye without 
blenching. He had, however, never before 
entered a lady’s school, and a terror the like 
unto which he had never experienced now 
held him tongue-tied. 

Alice Joyce, good-naturedly racked her 
brains to think of something that would set 



him at his ease, and ultimately put the young 
head-mistress’s stock question— 

“ Would you like to see our gymnasium } ” 
Colonel Hewson expressed ffimself as not 
unwilling. 

The gymnasium was empty, save of appara¬ 
tuses, of which, movable and immovable, it 
had a great number, ^lice Joyce had con¬ 
siderable skill in showing these off, and handled 
weights and bars with a facility which impressed 
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her visitor. Up and down the gymnasium 
they went, swinging dumb-bells. Suddenly 
Alice Joyce pulled up short — 

“ As you are so much interested in all this. 
Colonel Hewson,” she said, “do come and 
see the girls at it.” 

“ Can anyone come ? ” was asked. 

“No, no; only parents and anyone whom I 
may happen to invite. I shall be pleased to 
see you, though you’re not a parent.” 

Colonel Hewson expressed his deep sense of 
obligation with a rather blank face, adding, in 
mild protest, that he regarded himself as a 
parent. Here was one result of Alice Joyce’s 
having become a head-mistress. She had 
come to narrow the meaning of some words. 
She was startled herself to find that things had 
come to this pass, and said apologetically— 

“ When I say ‘parent,’ I mean the person 
in that relationship to girls—my girls. It is 
stupid of me, because, of course, there are ” 
(her voice paused on a higher note) “ other 
parents.” 

Colonel Hewson’s face remained rather 


blank, and he put his hand on an iron ring 
suspended from the roof. Alice Joyce the 
while had stationed herself beside a trapeze 
bar. Colonel Hewson in a lady’s gymnasium 
was not the most valiant man in the world, 
but he now took heart of grace and proposed 
marriage to Alice Joyce. 

The end of the story is perhaps best told in 
the words of the heroine— 

“ Of course I 
said ‘ No ’ to him. 

Really men are 
very tiresome. 

Fancy a mail’s 
proposing when 
you’re showing 
him the gymna¬ 
sium 1 ” CRUSHED 

[To be continued.) 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


EMBROIDERY WITH CHENILLE. 



Chenille was, in days past, a popular 
material for fancy needlework. It has recently, 
after a period of disuse, been restored to 
favour under somewhat different conditions. 

^ Modern chenilles are obtainable in many more 
soft and carefully shaded tints, and though 
^ coarse makes are still used, some of the finer 
qualities are no thickerthau a strandof rope silk. 

Chenille can be used as a working thread if 
passed through the eye of a chenille needle, or 
it can be caught down in the desired curves by 
couching it in place with finer silk. 

In the little penwiper shown at Fig. i both 
these Incthods are employed. The small 
branching pattern within the scrolls is executed 
iu actual stitchery with chenilles, while for the 
curves and along the top some of the same 
materials are sewn down with stitches of 
silk. As to colouring, the background is 
green and the chenilles are brown, blue, pink 


and green in tint; the brown and green details 
are secured with stitches of bright yellow 
crewel silk, which give little touches of bright¬ 
ness at intervals. Two hints may be gleaned 
from this penwiper. Firstly, that for workers 
with whom felt-work, on account of its easi¬ 
ness of execution, is still popular, chenille has 
a better appearance than fiat silk embroidery ; 
and, secondly, that on such small articles as 
the one before us scraps of various colours 
remaining over from larger undertakings can 
be profitably utilised. 

Work upon single thread canvas is almost as 
inexpensive as that upon felt. IMany shops 
show a large stock of sachets, such as that 
figured here, and of other trifles ; mats, chair- 
backs, cushion-covers, and so on, similarly made, 
stamped with a design and bordered with satin. 
To embroider these iii any but a common¬ 
place manner might be thought . 



FIG. 2 .—HANDKERCHIEF SACHET. 
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FIG. 5.—SASH-F.ND. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 



The designs of which they form a part are more 
or less in character with them and often sug¬ 
gest antique metal-work. For instance, Fig. 3 
shows a specimen of such Roman embroidery 
where the pattern bears a certain resemblance to 
a heavy hinge, the effect being lightened with 
a coiled spray of highly conventional foliage. 

Attention is always paid to the colouring of 
this work. The foundation material is heavy 
cream-coloured, or rather dark ivory moire, 
shot with gold, and on this all the outlines of 
the pattern are followed with gilt tinsel vary¬ 
ing from a fine cord to the most delicate 
])assing. The main portions of the pattern 
are further emphasised within this boundary, 
with fine silk chenille of several shades of dull 
olive green sewn down with invisible stitches 
of filoselle or horse-tail. French knots in 
tinsel (pas:ing) and in shades of green 
embroidery silk are employed as fillings, the 
silks being carefully chosen to assort with the 
tints of the chenilles. All the scroll-work is 
worked with the passing, the leaves being 
outlined with the green silks. 

The subject chosen for illustration here is a 
cover for a blotter, which being raised displays 
the pad, while at the back of the embroidery, 
which is stiffened with stout cardboard, are 
])ockets of pink and grey-green silk to hold 
letters, or paper and envelopes. The work is 
finally finished off witha borderof dull gold cord. 

Similar designs appear on various other 
articles. Blotters and book-covers form an 
appropriate background, and so also do small 
caskets with slightly domed tops. 

The reticule at Fig. 4 is made on quite a 
different principle throughout. The front and 
back are formed of shield-shaped panels of 
wood or strong card, covered with chenille 
embroidery and with brocade respectively. 
The front section only concerns us here. The 
fabric chosen is dark blue velvet, and on this is 
worked in tones of brighter blue a very con¬ 
ventional flower. Long and short stitch is 
used for the shading, the stitches being made, 
of course, with a large-eyed needle threaded 
with chenille. The colouring is darkest in 
the centre, round a pink circle, from which start 
three “ stamens ” of brown chenille edged with 
fine tinsel. Some of the same Japanese tinsel 
is used for veining the flower, and a few gilt 
sequins are introduced to give a little additional 
brightness. The stem is of green chenille. 

To make up the reticule, the panel covered 
with embroidery as well as the opposite one of 
])ale terra cotta, blue and gold brocade were 
lined with thin silk of a dull, brownish terra¬ 
cotta colour. A two-inch wide band of some 
of the same silk was sewn round the cuiwes 
(but not along the tops) of both sections, thus 
forming the frame-work of the bag by hinging 
the two parts of it together. A similar band of 
some of the same silk was laid over the first one 
and gathered along both edges that it might 
set rather fully. Above the shields a strip 
nearly as high as they (four to five inches) of 
some of the same silk, was sewn on. This was 
made of double material, that it might not be 
loo limp, and two lines of stitches two inches 
from the top formed a running for the blue 
suspension cords. These were finished off 
with a cluster of shaded-blue baby ribbons. 
Lastly an edging of gilt gimp edged the shields 
and concealed their junction to the silk beyond. 

The three principal colours used, terra cotta, 
blue and gilt, proved more successful than a 
medley of many carelessly chosen tints such as an 
amateur embroideress is but too apt to display. 

It cannot be too often repeated that mate¬ 
rials to be used together should be first arranged 
and selected together, not merely worked up 
because each in itself is bright or pleasing. 

As a general rule the more shades and the 
fewer colours, the better will be the final effect. 

Tones of willowy green and of pink are the 
only colours admitted in the sash-end seen 
in the illustration (Fig. 5). Here, again, is 


FIG. 4.— RETICULE. 


Yet they can be improved and made more 
important-looking by working with chenille. 

Tlie handkerchief sachet at Fig. 2 is worked 
in brown, green, pink and light and dark blue. 
There is no couching here, but the chenille is 
used to make actual outline and satin stitches 
according to the necessities of the pattern. 
The velvet-like surface of the chenille is quite 
satisfactory, and the colour and substance of 
the canvas are repeated, or at least suggested, 
in the lace edging of the sachet. This is in 
realit}' crochet, worked with cream-coloured 
cotton of a rather coarse size. 

.Setting aside now such materials as felt and 


canvas, we come next to consider the suitability 
of chenille on richer backgrounds ; silk, velvet, 
and so on. Here the finer qualities especially 
are to be seen to full advantage. One of the 
newest forms of the work has been introduced 
by Mrs. Brackett of 95, New Bond Street, W., 
and is remarkable as including imitations of 
ancient Roman coins. These are of various 
sizes and designs and found in two colours; 
gold and “ vert-de-gris,” the latter suggesting 
the effect of centuries of ill usage. These 
coins ” are of course thin and light, and 
pierced with holes at the edges so as to be 
easily sewn to the background. 


“6>57e HERO.” 
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yet another way of using chenilles, quite 
(lifTerent from those previously mentioned. In 
working the first thing to be done is to trace 
upon the material, pink watered silk ribbon in 
this instance, the outlines of the design. The 
bow and loops are formed of real ribbon folded, 
gathered, and coaxed into the desired form, 
and secured lightly and firmly with tacking 
threads. Along both edges of the ribbon, just 
within the selvedge, is couched a line of 
chenille of a slightly darker shade of green. 


This couching secures the green ribbon to the 
moire, and the tacking threads can be cut and 
drawn out at once, before they have had time 
to mark the material. The nine oval jiendants 
issuing from the lowest loop of ribbon are 
worked over ^vith chenille of graduating 
shades of green, the material being simply 
laid across and across the space to be covered, 
and caught down with stitches of silk at the 
sides. These stitches sink into the chenille 
and are covered, and are further effectually 


concealed with a line of Japanese tinsel, earned 
round each pendant and serving to keep it in 
a good shape. The chenille when taken from 
side to side in the manner described does not 
in itself define the form sufficiently clearly. 
The showers of sequins, pinkish and green in 
colouring, must on no account be overlooked. 
They are graduated in size and may vary in 
form, according to the worker’s convenience, 
but should not be omitted altogether. 

Leirion Clifford. 


“OUR HERO.” 


By AGNES GIBERNE, Author of “ Sun, Moon and Stars,” “ The Girl at the Dower House,” eto 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A WARRIOR TAKING HIS REST. 

The rapid fall of darkness made it diffi¬ 
cult to pursue the enemy, who at every 
point had been worsted. General Hope, 
knowing that large reinforcements might 
be expected to arrive soon in the French 
camp, decided to carry out Sir John 
Moore’s plan of immediate embarkation. 

At ten o’clock that night the march 
began, brigade after brigade leaving 
the field of battle and silently going on 
board one transport after another. So 
complete had been all previous arrange¬ 
ments that, by morning light, almost 
the whole British Army was on board. 

Meanwhile, anxious consultation had 
taken place as to what should be done 
with the beloved remains of the Com¬ 
mander. Colonel Anderson settled the 
question by stating that Moore had 
often told him his wish—“ if he ever fell 
in battle, to be buried where he had 
fallen.” It was decided that a grave 
should be dug on the rampart of the 
Coruna citadel. 

At midnight the body was reverently 
borne into the citadel by Colonel Graham, 
Major Colbourne and the Aides-de-camp. 
For a few hours it lay in Colonel Graham’s 
room. 

In the early morning firing was heard. 
It was then determined not to put off the 
funeral any longer, lest a fresh attack 
should be impending and the officers 
be compelled to hasten away before 
paying the last honours to their Chief. 

Somewhat strangely, it fell to Roy Baron 
to be present at this mournful ceremony. 

It so happened that, in the early 
morning, Roy was sent by the Colonel 
of his Regiment with a message to one 
of the Aides-de-camp ; and as he 
arrived on the spot just when the funeral 
was about to begin, he was allowed to 
be one of the party in attendance. 

Not at dead of night, but at eight 
o’clock in the chill morning of a January 
day, and in the grave prepared by his 
own men. Sir John Moore was laid. No 
coffin could be procured. The body had 
not been undressed. He wore still the 
General’s uniform in which he had fought 
his last battle, and— 

“ He lay like a warrior taking his rest. 
With his martial cloak around him.” 

That same cloak, in which but a few 
days earlier he had visited Roy in the 
little hut,—had laid his kind hand upon 
the boy’s arm,—had spoken never-to-be- 
forgotten words of praise,—had smiled 
upon him- 


Roy dared not let himself think of all 
this. Burning blinding tears forced 
their way to his eyes—and not to his 
onl}^—as he gazed his last upon that 
perfect face in its pale sublime repose. 

Moore was carried by the “ Officers 
of the Family,” who would allow no 
other hands to do for him these last sad 
services. The Burial Service was read 
by the Chaplain. And what was in the 
hearts of them all has been told, in 
words that cannot be improved upon, by 
that noble elegy, which is Moore’s best 
monument. 

“Few and short were the prayers we said. 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow. 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that 
was dead. 

And we bitterly thought of the moiTOw. 

We thought as we hollowed his narrow bed. 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 

That the foe and the stranger would tread 
o’er his head, 

And we far away on the billow. 

Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone. 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 

But little he’ll reck, if they’ll let him 
sleep on. 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done. 
When the clock struck the hour for 
retiring. 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowdy and sadly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory. 

We carved not a line, and we raised not 
a stone. 

But we left him alone with his glory.” * 

For every man in the Army had lost 
a friend that day; and many a one felt 
with passionate grief that the world, 
without John Moore in it, would be for 
him a changed world thenceforward. 

Hard things were spoken of him after 
he was gone, and upbraidings, indeed, 
were uttered— 7tot by his brave foe, who 
honoured Moore, and wished to raise a 
stone to his memory—but by an un¬ 
grateful section of his own countrymen, 
because, forsooth, with an Army of only 
twenty-three thousand men he had not 
met and crushed two hundred thousand. 
We know better now ! In the cold clear 
light of history, such fogs are driven away. 

Yet, even in these later days, have 
we made enough of the name of John 
Moore ? Have we thought enough of 
the man of whom Napoleon in the 
zenith of his fame could declare that he 

* AVritten in memory of Moore by the Rev. C. 
Wolfe, about 1817. 


was the only General left fit to contend 
with himself, and against whose twenty- 
three thousand men he counted it need¬ 
ful to bring in a fierce rush over eighty 
thousand, failing even then in his 
purpose ? Have we thought enough 
of the man under whom the future 
Wellington wished nothing better than 
to serve ?—and about whose ” towering 
fame ” the sober historian of the Penin¬ 
sular War wrote in terms of unstinted 
praise ? Have we thought enough of 
the man who, while the bravest of the 
brave, was also the most blameless and 
the most beloved of men, against whom 
Detraction had no word to utter, save 
that he stood up almost too strenuously 
for his country’s honour, and that he 
did not accomplish impossibilities ? 

If not, it is surely time that his 
countrymen should begin to ‘'do him 
justice ! ” 

But for that fatal cannon-ball—who 
can say?—would Wellington have be¬ 
come the foremost man in Europe, or 
would he have been second to Moore ? 
It might have been Moore, not Welling¬ 
ton, who turned the tide of Napoleon’s 
success.* It was Moore who stemmed 
that tide, with his spirited counter¬ 
march and splendid retreat, drawing 
the Enemy after him, until he stood at 
bay upon the coast, and hurled back the 
onset of the flower of Buonaparte’s Army. 

Of Moore’s personal valour, of his 
indomitable courage, of his desperate 
enthusiasm, no voice was ever heard 
in question. ^ To his consummate 
generalship, his mingled audacity and 
calculation, this marvellous Retreat 
bore ample witness, but for many 
years it was not rightly understood by 
the mass of his own countrymen. Napo¬ 
leon, Soult and Ney gauged him far more 
truly than did the average Englishman 
of his day. Not even against the future 
Wellington would Napoleon have poured 
such an overwhelming force as he 
launched against Moore. 

(To he continued.) 


* These sentences were written before Lord 
Wolseley’s speech at Dumfries, June 15, 1898, in 
which he was reported as having said: “ There could 
be little doubt in the minds of most soldiers who 
knew what Moore did, that, had he not been killed at 
the Battle of Coruna, he would have been the great 
Commander who led the Peninsular War, and it was 
quite possible that that great man, whom they all 
worshipped, the Duke of AVellington, would not have 
been heard of. He did not say that to depreciate the 
services of the Duke of Wellington, who had been a 
rock of strength to this country; but possibly, had 
Sir John Moore lived, his name would have been 
blazoned on the scroll of fame, as the man who won 
the great battle which crushed Napoleon’s power at 
Waterloo.” 
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OUR LILY GARDEN. 

PRACTICAL AIDS TO THE CULTURE OF LILIES. 
Bv CHARLES PETERS. 


What garden is complete without the good 
old tiger-lily ? Other lilies are liner and more 
graceful, no doubt, but the old-fashioned 
tiger-lily will always hold its own in the 
struggle for popularity. 

Although we call it an old-fashioned flower, 
it has not been grown in England for so very 
long, being unknown before this century. It 
made a bit of a stir, too, when it first blossomed 
in England. And no wonder that it did, 
when we see what a grand sight a bed of 
these lilies really is. 

Lilhim Tigrimim is a native of China, but 
it has long been cultivated in Japan, and it is 
from the latter country that we obtain most of 
our foreign bulbs. 

A curious fact, which we have frequently 
noticed in connection with this lily, is that 
the size of the annual portion of the plant 
seems to bear no relation to the size of the 
bulb. In most lilies large bulbs produce fine 
plants, though we have seen that this is by no 
means always the case. But with L, Tigrinum 



the shoot apparently bears no relation what¬ 
ever to the size of the bulb. If planted in 
very good soil, all the bulbs of L. Tigrimim 
seem to do equally well; whereas in an 
unsuitable soil all seem to fare equally jDoorly. 

The bulbs are heavy and white, with the 
scales very dense and closely packed. 

In growth this lily resembles Z. Auratum 
in some respects, and the members of the 
Tsoli) ion group in others. The leaves are very 
green and glossy, and are present in larger 
numbers than is commonly the case with 
lilies. 

Z. Tigrimim is one of the two lilies which 
constantly bear bulblets in the axils of their 
leaves. We have seen that under certain 
circumstances several of the other lilies 
produce these aerial bulblets, but the tiger- 
lily invariably does so. The bulblets are deep 
glossy purple in colour, and are often produced 
in great numbers, r If planted as soon as they 
are ripe, they will grow freely and produce 
flow’ering spikes in their second or third year. 

Everyone knows, the blossom of the tiger- 
lily. The pyramidal shape, of the inflores¬ 
cence, with its. nodding bell-like blossoms, 
irresistibly suggests a Chinese pagoda, and 
when looking at the plant one can almost 
feel that it hails from China. 

The segments of the blossoms of the tiger- 
lily are much re-curved, their tips touching 
their points of origin. The colour of this lily, 
reddish orange, is very different from that of 
any that we have already described, but as we 
shall see later, it is a veiy common colour 
among the lilies. In the type of 
the tiger-lily the colour is a veiy 
fine orange, and the spots, which 
are very numerous, are deep purple. 

The tiger-lily often bears seed 
in this country if the bulblets are 
removed. As, however, seed is 
the least satisfactory mode of pro¬ 
pagating lilies, it is far better to 
utilise the bulblets for this puipose. 

Individually, the tiger-lily is a 
fine plant, but its full effect is only 
to be obtained by growing it in 
great clumps. A bed of tiger- 
lilies is a grand sight, and it blos¬ 
soms in September and Octobei-, 
a time when showy plants are not 
very numerous. 

There are several 
varieties of the 
tiger - lily. That 
which is most com¬ 
monly grown is 
called sjih’ndcns, 
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because it is very floriferous, and the flowers 
are of large size, fine colour, and are thickly 
spotted. 

Another variety, called Fortiinei, is also 
very fine. It grows to the height of six feet, 
and the stem and buds are covered with white 
silky down. The flowers are very numerous, 
often exceeding thirty in number. They are 
large, less reflcxed than in the type, and only 
sparingly spotted with large spots. 

The tiger is the second lily we have met 
with of which there is a double-flowered 
variety. There are only four double lilies, 
and none of them possesses the elegance of 
the single form. The old double tiger-lily is 
very full and is interesting, though far inferior 
in beauty to the type. 

There is little to be said about the cultivation 
of the tiger-lily. It is perfectly hardy and 
will grow anywhere. It prefers a rich soil, and 
in poor or damp spots it often degenerates. 

There is a lily which resembles the tiger-lily 
so closely that very few people could distinguish 
between them unless they were placed side by 
side. And yet most writers on the subject 
• have separated this lily from the tiger-lily and 
placed it among the Mai-tagon group, a group 
of lilies differing extremely from the one which 
we are no'w considering. 

The lily which we refer to is called Liliiim 
Maximowiczii or Pseudo- Tigrimim. It re¬ 
sembles the tiger-lily very closely, but is not 
so sturdy in growth, and the flowers are 
. smaller and poorer than those of the tiger-lily. 
There are several named varieties known. 

Another lily of the same class is Liliiim 
Leichtlini^ the exact counterpart of the last 
species, only differing from it in the colour 
of its flowers, which are lemon yellow' instead 
of orange. It is tliickly spotted wdth small 
mahogany spots and streaks. It is a very' 
desirable lily because of its uncommon colour, 
and it is not by any means difficult to grow'. 

Both Z. Maximowiczii and Z. Leichtlini 
require a moist peaty soil. Plenty of peat, 
jffenty of sand, plenty of water and veiy little 
direct sunshine, are the keystones of the 
successful cultivation of these lilies. 

At an auction last year w'e gave seven and 
sixpence for tw'o very small bulbs of Lilium 
Henryi, a lily w'hich has only lately been 
introduced, but one wdiich, is fast rising into 
prominence from its curious colour, its bold 
growth and its hardiness. 

Lilium Hemyih usually called the ‘‘ orange 
Sj>eciosum” but in it w'e can see far more 
resemblance to the tiger-lily than w'e can to 
Z. Speciosum. It seems to connect the Z. 
Tigrimim and Z. Speciosum. Its giowth, 
its leaves, its flow'er buds and its habits 
a close resemblance to the tiger-Jily. 
But the raised tubercles and spines of the 
blossom recall Z. Speciosum. The shape of 
the blossom is nearer to that of Z. Tigrimim 
than it is to Z. Speciosum^ and the colour is 
totally different from either. 

Dr. Henr}'’s lily blossoms late in September, 
or in the beginning of October. Fine 
examples grow' six to eight feet high and 
produce sixteen to forty blossoms. TJie 
flow'ers are bright orange without spots. 

. Our two specimens failed to reach the 
jieight of eighteen inches, but both produced 
blossoms—one a solitaiy one, the other a 
pair. This is all that can be expected from 
bulbs at three and ninepence a-piece. We 
expect to do much better this y'ear. 

The hardiness of this lily is unquestionable, 
and it needs no special cultivation. 
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This lily is a native of China and is at 
present extremely scarce. Unless you are 
prepared to give ten shillings for a single 
bulb it is not worth while to grow it. If the 
bulbs ever get to be as cheap as a shilling or 
eighteenpence each, it will be well worth 
growing, but at ten shillings a bulb ! It is 
monstrous to pay such a sum for a lily which 
aX its best is only of inferior beauty. 

The lilies which we have considered so far 
are all remarkable for the elegance of their 
forms and the striking colours of their flowers. 
If the reader has dreamed that all lilies are 
equally beautiful, or, at all events, that all 
are of great beauty and elegance, we are 
sorry to have to awaken him to the sad reality 
that there are many lilies which are not 
beautiful in colour and which are extremely 
inelegant in form. 

The next group of lilies, Isolirion, contains 
many s]')ccies, in all of which the flowers are 
erect and the segments little if at all reflexed. 
They are of low growth, and the blossoms are 
mostly orange in colour. 

This group of lilies contains many old garden 
favourites which, though they possess but little 
individual beauty, are yet pleasing in the flower 
bed from the briglitness and size of their 
blossoms, and for the early period at which 
they flower. 

There is a great sameness about the members 
of the group Isolirion^ and as there are 
many garden varieties of most of the species, 
some of which are possibly hybrids, it is a 
most difiicult task to separate the various 
species from one another. 

We associate the lily with elegance. What, 
then, should we imagine Lilium Elegans^ the 
elegant lily to be like 1 And what is the 
reality } A low-growing clumsy stalk bearing 
two or three top-heavy enormous blossoms 
sticking bolt upright, chiefly of crude colours ! 
As inelegant a plant as it is possible to con¬ 
ceive, having about as much right to the 
title of elegans as has the hippopotamus ! 
Where did this lily get its name from } It 
has another title, Lilhim. Thimhogiarium^ or 
Thimberg’s lily. Which of these names 
shall we use ? Which is the less objection¬ 
able ? I'lie name which records the chief 
characteristic which the plant lacks, or that 
concocted of a Latinised version of the name 
of a human being.? Formerly this lily was 
called Lilium Laud folium^ or the lance- 
leafed lily, a name which, though it might be 
equally well applied to nearly every known 
species of lily, is yet better than either of its 
modern names. But we cannot use this name, 
for florists will persist in applying the name 
Landfolhim to L. Speciosuui. 

L. Elegaus grows about a foot high, and 
each stem bears from one to four blossoms. 
The blossoms are very large, very inelegant, 
and short-lived. But they make up to a 
certain extent in colour what they lack in form. 

There are innumerable varieties of Z. 
Elegans, differing chiefly in the colour of the 
flowers. Some of the colours are very fine, 
others are harsh and crude. 

We append a table of the colours of the 
best known varieties. An asterisk is placed 
before the most desirable forms. 

/.. Elegans produces both a double and a 
semi-double variet)’. AVe should have thought 
that a “ semi-double ” flower was the same as 
a single one. But it is not so. A semi¬ 
double equals a one-and-a-half blossom! 
That is, a double corolla of Avhich the inner 
part is abortive. 

Lilium Croceum. The old orange lily 
resembles Lilium Elegans, but it grows taller, 


and produces a far larger number of blossoms. 
This is the finest of the upright orange lilies. 
The blossoms are large and reddish-orange in 
colour, spotted with black. The plant grows 
to about three feet high, and is very showy. 

In Ireland this lily is the national emblem 
of the Orangemen; and when travelling in 
that country you can tell, so we have been 
assured, the political opinion of the owner of 
a house by observing what lilies he grows 
in his garden. The Orangemen are said to 
grow none but the orange lily, while the rest 
of the population cultivate only the Madonna 
lily {L. Candid inn), 

A variety of L. Croceum named ChauLxi is 
of a bright yellow colour, and is finer than the 

This lily is found wild in various parts of 
Central Europe. It has been in cultivation for 
centuries; but lately it has almost lost its 
place as a garden lily, having been discarded 
in favour of some of the varieties of Z. 
Davuricum, which are much cheaper, but 
nothing like so fine. 

The term Z. Umhellatum is applied to 
certain varieties and possibly hybrids of Z. 
Croceum and Z Davuricum. 

A very similar species is Lilium Davuricum, 
a native of Siberia. The wild plant rarely 
bears more than two blossoms on each stem; 
but in cultivation flower-spikes of twenty or 
more blossoms are not uncommon. 

Z. Davuricum is frequently grown in 
gardens. There is a large number of named 
varieties of this lily, but all the forms are very 
similar, and in no way deserve separate names. 
The ]-)lant grows to about four feet high, and 
produces from four to thirty flowers of a dirty 
orange colour. 

Lilium Bulbiferum veiy much resembles 
the lilies we have just mentioned, but it may 
be at once distinguished from any other 
Isolirion by the bulblets which are formed in 
the axils of the leaves. These bulblets are 
large and purple in colour. Not very 
uncommonly bulblets form in the axils of the 
leaves of Z. Davuricum or Z. Elegans ; but 
when they do, they are small and green. 

The blossoms of Z. Bulbiferum are like 
those of Z. Davuricuin on a smaller scale. 
The same upright position, the same poorness 
of form, and the same dirty orange colour. 


which is so persistent among the members of 
the group Isolirion, are present in both. But 
the blossoms of Z. Bulbiferum are distinctly 
smaller than are those of *Z. Davuricum. 

If the lilies we have just described are not 
particularly remarkable for beauty, they are, 
nevertheless, very desirable subjects for the 
flower garden. Thej* are showj*, extreine]y 
hardy, flower in early June, when showy 
flowers are rare, and readily increase when 
once established. Z. Elegans looks best 
planted in rows and borders, its low gi’owth 
suiting it admirably for such treatment. 

These lilies will grow anywhere, in any soil. 
A little peat and sand should be mixed 'srith 
the soil in which these lilies are planted. 

Although they will grow well enough in pots, 
these lilies are quite worthless for pot culture. 

One of the best of the Isolirion group of 
lilies is Lilium Batcmanniae. This plant 
resembles Z. Elegans in some particulars, but 
its blossoms are quite distinct. They are of a 
rich unspotted ajwicot colour. The perianth 
is more reflexed than is commonly the case in 
this group. It flowers in the late summer. 
It should be grown in a good peaty soil. 

Lilium IVallacei, a ^^ery similar species, 
has the flowers of a rich apricot, densely 
spotted with black. The bulbs of this species 
are very small. It requires similar treatment 
to the last. 

Lilium Philadelphicum is an American 
species, and has a rhizomotose bulb. The 
stem produces a single blossom, dirty orange 
colour spotted with black and yellow. It 
requires a wet, very peaty soil. 

Another American species is Lilium 
Catesbaei, a verj’ curious and interesting plant. 
The bulb is unlike that of any other lily 
except Z. Avenaceum. It somewhat resembles 
a fir-cone. This plant grows to the height of 
about a foot. It produces a single blossom, 
about five inches across. The segments are 
curiously curved and curled. Its colour is 
reddish orange and yellow. It should be 
grown in a peaty soil, but it is a somewhat 
tender species, and is not really suitable for 
outdoor culture in this country. 

AVe have hurried through this group of lilies 
because the species are not remarkable either 
for form or for colour. They are certainl)- 
inferior to any other of the genus lilium. 


Varict}-. 

Colour of Flower. 

Other Peculiarities. 

■ Type 

Dirty orange, spotted. 

.. 

* Van Houftei . 

Deep red, spotted black. 

The best of the red varieties. 

'^Ilorsmanni 

1 Deep red, spotted black. 

Very rare and difficult to obtain. 

*A urantiacum T "erum 

1 ( Pale terra-cotta, 1 

I \ very slightly spotted. j 

Best of terra-cotta varieties. 

Rob u stum 

! Dirty orange, spotted. 

( A"ery early. Stem covered 
\ with down. 

'^Atro-Sanguineum 

A^ery deep red, slightly spotted. 

Fine variety. 

^Prince of Orange 

Terra-cotta, slightly spotted. 

Inferior to Auraniiacum Verum. 

JVilsoni . 

Lemon-yellow, spotted. 


Alice JJ'ilson . 

Clear lemon-yellow. 

( A"ery curious. The best of the 


\ yellow varieties. 

Bicolor . 

Orange. 

A poor form. 

Brrdfolium 

Dirty orange, spotted. 

A poor form. 

*Incomparabilis 

Deep red, spotted. 

j Inferior to the other deep red 
< varieties, but bearing larger 



I blossoms. 
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THE HOUSE WITH THE VERANDAH. 

By ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO, Author of “Other People’s Stairs,’’ “Her Object in Life,’’ etc. 


CEIAPTER VIII. 

A FALL IN THE KITCHEN. 

UCY felt wonderfully cheered 
and strengthened as 
Christmas approached. 
She was working hard 
and successfully. She 
had completed her 
sketches and had re¬ 
ceived payment for them, 
and she meant to give 
herself a little holiday 
from Christmas Eve until 
after the New Year, so 
that she might go fresh 
and bright to take her 
class at the Institute, 
which would re-open on 
January 3rd. 

Giving herself holi¬ 
day ’ ’ only signified that 
Lucy hoped to enjoy a 
week of her old life as Hugh’s mother and 
as general housewife. Like many who 
have special gifts, Lucy really enjoyed 
house-work and needlework. She in¬ 
tended in this interval to so overhaul 
book-cases, china cupboard and linen 
closet, that she might afterwards apply 
herself to her “ professional ” work with 
the contented assurance that her house¬ 
hold would run on for awhile without 
other care than the worthy Mrs. Mori- 
son seemed able and willing to give. 

Lucy felt that she had indeed found a 
treasure I She had not yet despatched 
any letter to Charlie, as the Slams 
Castle would not touch at its first port 
for fully three months, and it was not 
yet quite time for the mail which would 
take a letter there to await his arrival. 
But though the letter was not despatched, 
it was begun. It had been begun the 
day after she got Charlie’s farewell tele¬ 
gram, and a few lines had been added 
every night. 

Now the letter would soon have to be 
despatched, and as Lucy sat down to 
her desk on Christmas Eve, she felt that 
she could safely tell the whole story of 
Pollie’s departure, and of the blessing 
which filled her vacant place. Mrs. 
Morison had been in the kitchen nearly 
two months, and every day she gave 
greater satisfaction. She had thrown 
herself with great zest into the idea of 
the Christmas party, and Lucy began to 
think that under this cook’s skilled 
fingers her festive dishes would probably 
achieve perfections at which she and 
poor Pollie had never aimed. As she 
sat writing to Charlie concerning the 
domestic good fortune which had be¬ 
fallen her, she felt her heart grow very 
soft towards this middle-aged woman 
who had once had a home of her own, 
but who was now so contentedly and 
worthily serving others. What life of 
her own had she ? She had paid no 
visit since she had entered Lucy’s ser¬ 
vice ; she had had no visitor. Yes, 
Lucy remembered she had had one—a 
middle-aged woman, who had called on 


her when she had been in her situation 
for a month. She had volunteered to 
say that this person was the wife of her 
cousin, the plumber at Willesden. Lucy 
had asked whether she had offered her 
a cup of tea. No, Mrs. Morison said ; 
her cousin would not expect that; and 
Lucy had rejoined that she hoped she 
would show this little hospitality on 
future occasions. Lucy remembered 
now that Mrs. Morison had not seemed 
brightened by this visit, nay, that for a 
day or two afterwards she had even 
seemed a little depressed. It occurred 
to Lucy that perhaps this cousin had 
come possibly seeking a little loan, or 
perhaps pressing for the repayment of 
some trifling debt. Lucy knew that 
one or two of Pollie’s relatives had not 
been inclined to spare her hard earn¬ 
ings, and that Charlie and she had 
intervened to protect the girl from the 
weak soft-heartedness which can be so 
easily wrought upon by the loafing or 
the greedy. 

What Christmas in any real sense 
would there be for this woman in the 
kitchen, whose presence there yet made a 
social Christmas possible for the rest of 
the household ? If she had any old 
friends they must be in the North, 
beyond the reach of anything but the 
struggling, slow letters of the unedu¬ 
cated. Lucy wondered whether there 
was anybody to whom Mrs. Morison 
would like to send some “ gift from 
London in kind remembrance.” She 
had taken quite a pathetic interest in 
certain trifling gifts which Lucy had de¬ 
spatched that afternoon. 

‘‘Eh, it’s bonnie ! ” she had said, 
adding with a little sigh, “ It’s a gran’ 
thing to gie pleasure to folk.” 

Lucy had got a nice cambric handker¬ 
chief with an “ M ” in the corner, tied 
up with a piece of red ribbon, which 
was to be Mrs. Morison’s own Christ¬ 
mas-box. It was all that it was reason¬ 
able to give to a servant who had been 
only two months in the house, to say 
nothing of the fact that Lucy was 
anxious to spend little this year, and 
had sent no Christmas gift save what 
was taken out of her own stores or of 
her own manufacture. 

But Lucy wondered whether she could 
not do something more. 

A bright idea seized her. Mrs. Mori- 
son’s next month’s wage would not fall 
due till just after the New Year. Why 
shouldn’t Lucy advance it to her now 
That would not impoverish Lucy, who 
had the money in her purse, and yet it 
might be a real neighbourly kindness. 

She laid down her pen, sprang up 
and hurried to the kitchen, which was 
pervaded by festive smells of spice and 
stuffing herbs. 

“Mrs. Morison,” she said, “as your 
month’s wages are due just after the 
New Year, I should like to advance 
them to you now. Most of us spend a 
little extra at this season, and as you 
haven’t been earning money for some 


time, you may not have much cash ready 
at hand. For one does not care to 
disturb one’s little investments to buy 
Christmas cards or comforters.” 

She laid on the table a sovereign and 
a little silver. 

“Oh, ma’am,” cried Mrs. Morison, 
“ you’re far ow’re kind ! You shouldn’t 
ha’ thought 0’ sic a thing. ’Deed, there 
is a thing or two one would like to do, 
though there’s no many carin’ for me 
now. An’ you gave me my last month’s 
money down on the vera day, an’ it 
came in handy when my cousin’s wife 
called. I was glad to have a bit to 
help her with, poor body, for they’d 
been kind to me, and they’ve got a 
cripple child, and some of their custo¬ 
mers are slow in paying bills. There’s 
a mighty differ between people, as I’ve 
often heard my poor husband say.” 

Lucy went back to her letter as light¬ 
hearted and elate as we always feel 
after doing a trifling kindness. She 
confided it all to her letter to Charlie- 
told him why she had interrupted her 
writing, and how very pleased Mrs. 
Morison had been, and how nicely 
she always spoke about “the master.” 
She added that she should finish her 
letter on the evening of Christmas Day 
after the visitors had gone, when she 
could tell him how everything had 
passed oft'. “ So it will seem almost as 
if we had had Christmas together after 
all.” She had just written this when Mrs. 
Morison came into the parlour, saying, 

“ Please, ma’am, you won’t mind if I 
go out for a little ? I sha’n’t be gone 
more than half-an-hour. It won’t in¬ 
convenience you ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” Lucy answered cor¬ 
dially. “ She is off to buy something,” 
she thought to herself, and added aloud, 
“I’m afraid you are rather late for most 
of the shops.” 

“ Some of them keep open late 
on Christmas Eve,” said Mrs. Morison; 
“not the shops you’ll know, m’m, but 
quiet little places where working people 
go.” 

Mrs. Morison came back in about 
a quarter of an hour. She had a parcel 
under her shawl, and in her hand was a 
little bright-coloured ball. 

“ If you please, m’m,” she said, 

“ I’ll make bold to drop that into the 
stocking that I see you’ve hung outside 
Master Hugh’s door. And I’m sure 
I’m sending my good Christmas wishes 
to the master, if the winds will carry 
them. And please, ma’am, if you’ll 
do me a favour, you won’t trouble 
yourself a bit about kitchen things to¬ 
morrow, but just trust to me. All is 
ready now as far as it can be till it’s 
fairly put on the fire.” 

Lucy gratefully promised full confi¬ 
dence. She had fixed her dinner-hour 
carefully—two hours earlier than she 
had ever had Christmas dinner. It was 
to come off at four o’clock, because it 
would not be nice for dear old Miss 
Latimer to have to return home late. 
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now there was no Charlie to escort her. 
Jt would not have been kind to fix it 
sooner than four, since Wilfrid Somerset 
so much disliked being abroad before 
dusk. 

Next morning, after the Christmas 
cards had been admired and arranged 
gaily on the mantelshelf—after the 
Christmas stocking had been emptied 
of all its contents and Hugh had made 
a right guess as to the giver of the 
pretty ball—Lucy and Hugh went to 
morning service. Of course, the familiar 
hymns, even the fresh smell of the 
“holly, bay and mistletoe” of which 
the church was full, all had a pathos 
for her, as indeed they do for everybody 
except such as little Hugh, to whose 
short experience it seems that all 
Christmas Days will be as this one or 
even more abundant. Yet Lucy reflected 
that, looking forward, she could never 
have foreseen herself so full of cheer 
and patience and hope. 

Kneeling in her pew, thinking of all 
the happy festivals of her married life, 
her mind went back to those earlier 
days when she and Florence had looked 
over one book while they warbled— 

“ Hark, the herald angels sing. 
Glory to the new-born King, 

Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled.” 

Then—as always happens with all 
healthy, right-minded people, when their 
nerves are emerging, quiet, after a 
storm, and their hearts are full of thank¬ 
fulness for blessings already realised, 
and for hopes brightening before them— 
Lucy began to wonder whether she had 
not been a little severe and unjust to 
Florence—whether she might not have 
blamed her for jars due rather to 
Lucy’s own morbidly irritable condition. 
She was glad she was to spend Christ¬ 
mas Day in her own house-^glad that 
Miss Latimer and Mr. Somerset and 
the country boy were to be her guests 
—but possibly it did seem hard to 
Florence that she had been set aside. 
That last speech of hers about being 
now free to invite other guests might 
perhaps have been wrung from her by a 
jar inflicted by Lucy herself. Lucy felt 
that she would be the happier at her 
own little festival, if she could feel quite 
sure that all was right between Florence 
and herself, and that she had made 
due amends for aught she had done 
amiss. 

She and Hugh were to have a slight 
lunch when they returned from church. 
She resolved that they would hurry over 
this, and then go to the Brands’ house, 
just to wish them “A Merry Christ¬ 
mas ! ” They could be back in the little 
house with the verandah before Miss 
Latimer and Mr. Somerset could arrive. 

They had to knock twice before Mrs. 
Morison let them in. 

“She’s so busy with her cooking, 
ma,” Hugh explained sagaciously. And 
indeed when she did come, her face was 
very red, and she was so pre-occupied 
that, as Hugh lingered a moment to 
knock snow from his boot, she actually 
hurried back to her kitchen and left 
them to close the door themselves. 

“ Don’t roast yourself as well as the 


chickens, Mrs. Morison!” Lucy called 
after her playfully. 

Their nice little cold meal was 
awaiting them on a side table in the 
dining-room, the dining-table itself being 
already occupied by the best napery' 
crystal and cutlery, set out by Lucy 
before she went to church. 

Hugh was all eagerness to see his little 
cousins and their Christmas cards and 
gifts—they were sure to have so many, 
and such beauties I 

After all, the call, though satisfactory 
in one sense, proved less so in another. 
It convinced Lucy that her sister had not 
been hurt or offended ; it also convinced 
her that the whole matter had been of 
such slight interest to Florence that she 
had forgotten all about it I 

Jem Brand did not seem even to know 
that Lucy had been invited to be his 
guest 1 Said he— 

“You ought to have been invited, and 
anyhow, wouldn’t you stay on now ? 
There are a good man}'’ people coming, 
but there would be room for you, never 
fear.’^ 

Even when he heard she was to have 
guests of her own, he actually suggested 
that he should send round a cab and 
bring them all over I 

It seemed to Lucy that Florence 
spoke rather sharply to Jem, saying 
significantly, that he had better not go 
into the dining-room again till dinner 
was served. She supposed Florence 
was tired and cumbered. Florence 
had sent out a hundred and fifty 
Christmas cards—“ Private cards, of 
course 1 ”—one conventional salutation 
alike to oldest friend and newest ac¬ 
quaintance, to the wise and to the 
simple, the merry and the sad. And 
Florence had received already two 
hundred cards, and nearly one hundred 
were from people whom she had over¬ 
looked, and whom she would have to 
“remember” at New Year. Also, the 
cutler had not sent home her new fruit 
knives with the agate handles, and she 
would have to use her old ones. It was 
enough to provoke a saint! 

The two little Brand girls were whining 
and fuming. 

“Muriel is out of sorts,” said the 
lady nurse, “ because she has been 
allowed to breakfast with her mamma 
and has eaten too much cake, and 
Sybil is out of temper because her 
papa has given Muriel a mechanical 
walking doll, and she does not think her 
own gift of toy drawing-room furniture 
so good.” She would have stamped 
on it had not the lady nurse taken it 
aw^ay. 

“I must soothe them up somehow to 
make a pretty appearance downstairs 
after dinner,” she said. “And a nice 
to-do I shall have up here when they 
come back again.” 

Well, at any rate, the comfort was 
that Florence kissed Lucy almost 
effusively. 

“ It was so sweet of you to come I ” 
she said. She might be sharp with Jem 
and vexed about her children, but it 
was evidently all right between her 
and Lucy. “ How well-behaved your 
Hugh is!” she said, and clung on 
to her sister, pouring out the story of 


all the frictions w'orking in her o-wn 
kitchen. 

Lucy hinted gently that she must be at 
home in time for her visitors ; but she 
remembered the mission wEich had 
brought her, and shrank from seeming 
unsympathetic. At last it was so late 
that she had to say definitely that she 
must go at once, or she would not be 
back in her own house at four o’clock. 

“ Dear me ”—Florence looked at her 
watch—“you really must go ! It’s well 
you don’t have much dressing for dinner 
to do, or you’d be late already. It has 
been such a comfort to have a reasonable 
creature to speak to. And you’ll take a 
cab, my dear, or I’ll never forgive myself 
for having kept you. You are to take a 
cab, mind ! ” 

Lucy smiled and hurried aw'ay. A 
cab ? No ! A woman who knows w'hat 
it is to earn shillings cannot willingly 
afford to spend them because another 
w'oman’s whim delays her. Lucy, too, 
looked at her watch. There would be 
just time for her to reach home ere her 
guests arrived. 

When they got into the quieter streets 
she shortened the journey by running 
little races with Hugh. Nevertheless, 
just as they came in sight of the house 
with the verandah, they saw Mr. Somer¬ 
set’s cab drive up. 

They all went in together. Of course, 
Mrs. Morison opened the door. She 
had on a fresh white apron as if she 
were ready to. serve up dinner. Mr. 
Somerset had a big parcel to get out 
of his cab, and that made a little delay, 
during which Mrs. Morison hurried off 
again downstairs. 

Lucy was comforted to find that Miss 
Latimer had not arrived yet, nor the 
lad Tom Black. Mr. Somerset was such 
an old and familiar friend that she could 
easily leave him to the chattering minis¬ 
trations of little Hugh, while she hurried 
to her own room to take off her walk¬ 
ing garb and add a few touches of lacy 
brightness to her apparel. 

While she was thus employed, she 
heard Hugh give a shout of joy and go 
leaping downstairs. From the drawing¬ 
room window, he had seen Miss Latimer 
approach. Lucy heard him and the old 
governess exchanging rapturous greet¬ 
ings. She went out and met Miss 
Latimer, and led her to her own room, 
where the old lady had some little 
titivations to make, and a few private 
inquiries to get answered, so that they 
lingered there until another knock 
announced Tom Black, and they went 
downstairs to receive him. 

They found the youth standing 
awkwardly alone on the landing out¬ 
side the drawing-room door. He had 
only just reached that spot, led thereto by 
the sound of Hugh’s shrill pipe and 
Mr. Somerset’s deeper tones. He was 
vastly relieved to see Lucy, and to be 
made welcome by her. Lucy herself 
made the inward reflection that Mrs. 
Morison was either less trained in 
receiving guests than in other depart¬ 
ments of service, or that she felt her 
devotion to the Christmas dinner must 
justify any lapse in minor attentions. 

They went into the drawing-room. 
Tom Black was introduced all round, 
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and a little conversation was got up 
about the weather, about Hugh’s gifts, 
and about Mr. Challoner, and how he 
was possibly keeping his Christmas 
day. 

By this time it was fully half-past 
four. Lucy did not feel at all nervous 
on that score. If her husband had been 


at home to remain with her guests, she 
Avould certainly have stepped out of the 
room and taken a housewifely survey. 
But she did not care to leave her visitors 
quite to themselves, since she had the 
just idea that hospitality loses its sweet¬ 
est grace if it seems burdensome to the 
hosts. It was natural, too, that dinner 


should be a little deferred. Mrs. 
Morison had probably thoughtfully re¬ 
tarded matters when her mistress’s return 
had been so late. 

Lucy had not even begun to feel 
anxious—when there came a sudden 
heavy fall and a smash ! 

(To he contmued.l 



MEDICAL. 

Unfortunate One. —Tainted breath may be due to 
a great host of conditions, and as it is a common 
affection, and is often exceedingly distressing, we 
will devote a little time to its consideration. The 
breath may be tainted from the mouth—bad teeth, 
deposits of tartar round the teeth, spongy gums, 
sores in the mouth, such as the little white ulcers 
so commonly due to dyspepsia, sores on the tongue 
or lips, etc. Enlarged tonsils are an exceedingly 
common cause of foul breath. Some forms of 
chronic catarrh of the nose and throat are also 
connected with bad breath. Then again, the breath 
may acquire a bad smell from disease of the lungs. 
The stomach also may cause the breath to smell 
bad ; as a symptom of indigestion, bad breath is not 
uncommon. Lastly, poisons circulating in the blood 
will taint the breath. A mild form of this taint of 
the breath due to substances circulating in the blood 
is the unpleasant smell of persons who have eaten 
onions or garlic. The treatment for this symptom 
varies with the cause. Bad teeth should be stopped 
or removed. Tartar should be removed by scaling 
the teeth. Spongy gums, etc., should be treated 
with appropriate measures. Tonsils which render 
the breath fetid should be removed, for they arc 
dangerous centres from which serious diseases may 
start. For the bad breath arising from troubles in 
the mouth or throat, a mouthwash of boracic acid 
and lavender water, or dilute carbolic acid, or of 
IJermanganate of potash is very useful. Orris root, 
eucalyptus lozenges, etc., are also very valuable. 
When the smeJJ is derived from the nose, local 
measures arc alone of any service. For other forms 
of tainted breath, musk, benzoin, and orris root are 
of value. It is often said that these aromatics 
should not be used for the purpose, because they 
only mask the smell and do nothing to remove the 
cause of the evil. Quite so ! But when the cause 
cannot be removed, we must treat the symptom. 
For the bad breath due to stomach trouble, at¬ 
tention to the digestion and an aperient will be 
required. The other conditions and troubles 
causing bad breath cannot here be dealt with. 

CuRio.siTY.— I. Apollinaris, Rosbach, and Johannis 
waters are for table purposes, and possess no 
special medicinal action. Hunyadi, Janos, and 
Apenta waters are both saline aperients. Both 
these latter springs are in Hungary. Apenta is the 
more serviceable of the two.—2. Aix-la-Chapellc 
supplies two mineral waters ; that commonly called 
Aix-la-Chapelle water is from a sulphurous spring. 
The other water is Kaiser Brunnun, an ordinar}' 
gaseous table water. 

Gri.ASGOW.—We will give 5’ou our opinion ; but, mind 
you, as in all cases of this kind, wc will not take 
the sole" responsibility, and you must get the opinion 
of another medical man upon the matter before 
deciding for good. The family history of the man 
ou intend to marry is bad. His mother and his 
rother died of consumption. Your questions are 
these:—Has the man got consumption } will he get 
consumption ? If he marries, will his wife get con¬ 
sumption, or will his children get consumption ? As 
regards the first question—3’ou say he expectorates 
a good deal,.he has a “catching in the throat,” he 
is ver}' tall and very pale. Fie vuxy have the disease. 
'V\'c cannot f(o further than this without examining 
his chest. The answer to the second question must 
be equally indefinite. For the third question—his 
wife will not get consuniption from him unless he 
himself develops the disease. His children, how¬ 
ever, may develop tlie disease without their father 
being personally attacked. Of course, all may go 
well, and neither the man, nor his wife, nor his 
children may ever develop consumption ; but with 
the history that you give us, we fear that suCli a 
happy result is very doubtful. If the man has got 
the disease at present, marriage is out of the 
question. 


Puzzled Reader. —You should cat well, keep warm, 
and take plenty of exercise. How to do these is 
the question. A mixed diet should always be taken. 
If j'our digestion is good, oatmeal and other coarse 
farinaceous food will help to keep you warm. If 
j'our digestion is faulty, bread and milk is better. 
Fat does help to keep you warm, and fat foods in 
moderation are bj' no means indigestible. Indeed, 
fat bacon is one of the most digestible of meats. 
Dress in warm but loose clothes. Your boots 
especially should be loose, but perfectly watertight 
and well lined. Wear warm loose woollen under¬ 
clothing. Avoid anj' constrictions anywhere, such 
as tight garters, corsets, or collars. Take as much 
exercise as you can manage. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

.S. C. A.—There is a shilling manual on common 
British ferns to be obtained quite easily. 

Lily. —To make a rice cake, take six eggs, and their 
weight (in the shell) in sugar, and the same in 
butter ; half their weight in rice flour, and half of 
wheat flour; whisk the eggs, throw in the rice after 
the flour, and add the butter in the usual way. 
Flavour according to preference, and bake for an 
hour and ten minutes. The ingredients should be 
severally added during the whisking. To prepare 
“pressed beef,” procure a piece of the brisket, re¬ 
move the bones, and ijut it in salt (in the usual 
way), adding a little extra sn/ prunella to the 
brine and some spice, leaving it in pickle for rather 
more than a week. Roll and tie up in a cloth, and 
simmer gentl}' in plenty of water for about seven 
hours (if the thin end, four hours); then I'emove the 
string, tie cloth at each end, put the beef between 
two plates, and press under a hundredweight, and 
leave till quite cold ; then remove the cloth, trim 
and glaze, and garnish with parsley. 

I^AFFODiL.—You would liave no difficulty in obtaining 
a good riding-habit in j’our own city, where there 
must be plenty of good tailors. It would be im¬ 
possible for us to give an estimate for one, and we 
can only say that thej' may be of any price from 
^'4 4s. to ;^io los. You had better get a Directory,' 
look out for tailors and ladies’ tailors, and go 
and inquire personall}'. 

M. M.—The “ V.R.” on the upper corners made all 
the diffei*encc, and marked the first issue of the 
penny stamps in 18,^0. The stamp you send us was 
issued in 1804, and is of no value at all except as a 
specimen of the date, if you were collecting stamps 
of every known issue. 

Pale Face. —Red would of course suit you, as well as 
all shades of it. Yellow sometimes suits pale faces 
very well, and so does grey relieved with pink. 
Violet and blue will make you look paler. 

E. F. Boulthee. —AVe have pleasure in announcing 
your change of address, and congratulate you on 
3’^our success in the oral system of teaching deaf 
mutes, and the remedy of defective speech. Ad¬ 
dress, ]\Iiss Boultbee, Members’ Mansions, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 

LIahdi. —We thank you sincerely for so kind a letter 
respecting our magazine. Your writing is excel¬ 
lent. Peel a banana from the end downwards to 
the stem, and then use a knife and fork; or if at 
home, in private, 5'ou can dispense with them. 

P. F. M.—We do not know whom j’ou mean by 
“supers,” for one of whom you'want a home. If 
some person that has been employed on the stage— 
,one class being known as “supers”—there is a 
charitable society called the Church and Stage 
Guild, of which the Hon. Secretary is the Rev. 
Stewart Fleadlam, Duke Street, Adclphi, AV.C., 
which looks after these people, and perhaps he 
might give j'ou some information on the subject. 

Light Wanted. —There is not the slightest reason 
why the event slu)uld not take place ; indeed there is 
ever}' reason why it should, provided that both 
desire it; 


Clare Yerney. —You luight obtain the information 
you require by reference to Agnes Strickland’s 
Queens of England, or other history of hei'S. 

Miss Mason requests that our readers should be 
reminded of her Holiday Home for teachers, clerks, 
and young persons in business, at Sevenoaks — 
“ Bessel’s House,” Bessel’s Green, Kent. Re¬ 
duced fares are asked from Charing Cross, London 
Bridge, Cannon Street, and Victoria. Return 
tickets for a month, 2s. 8d.—twenty miles from 
town by S. FL R. Charge for board, etc., from 12s. 
to 15s. a week. A stamped envelope should be 
enclosed, and the age and occupafeion of the 
applicant stated. 

Perplexed. —The law on the question of changing 
or adding Christian names is as follows : “ A child’s 
dap/lsmalnan/e, if changed, or not iireviously given, 
may be inserted in the Register within twelve 
months after the registration of birth.” You appear 
to be a member of the Church of England, and as 
such, how came you to remain unbaptised and 
excluded from Floly Communion until you were 
seventeen ? “ One year’s delay is allowed by the 
law for altering or adding to your name,” as 
entered on the Register of Birth, so as to accord 
with your “baptismal name.” As it is, your as¬ 
sumed second name is not yours by legal right. 

CUiMiiERLAND Lassie.— Tlic high glaze employed by 
washerwomen for linen is produced by mixing some 
wax or fat with the starch. This is a difficult 
undertaking, even when hot. But stax'ch-glazcs 
may be purchased ready for use, which may be 
employed safely, and are sold at any good oil-shoj). 
Some people, who wash articles at home, simply 
stir the starch while hot with a wax candle. The 
following is a good recipe for a glaze: Take 100 
parts of wheat starch, 0*75 of stearinic acid, melt 
the latter with about ten times its weight of the 
former. Let it cool, powder, and mix thoroughly 
with the rest of the starch. This will be suitable 
for shirt-fronts and collars ; but for table-linen add 
a little unprepared starch. 

Littj.e FIousewife. —F'o clean japanned trays 5'ou 
, should never use hot water ; tepid water used with 
a soft cloth will remove any grease spot, and a little 
flour sprinkled on a smear will restore the polish. 
The varnish on candlesticks is often cracked by 
lacing them before the fire to melt the grease, or 
y the use of hot water. 

A. A. and D. C.—AVe often see clergymen, who are 
graduates of different universities, wearing the 
hoods of their several universities when doing duty 
in the same church and at the same time. AVher- 
ever they pursue their vocation, they have a right 
to wear their academic distinctions, and none 
other. 

Anxious Inquirer. —Your fiance should leave his 
own card. It is not for you to do so for him. 
Leave your mother’s, should she permit it, and 
your own, or her card with your name on it would 
be more correct. 

Samoa. —Table-napkin rings are only used in private 
at home, or at a boarding house, economy in the 
matter of washing being an object. But in the 
houses of the wealthy, a fresh napkin is provided 
daily, and thus a distinguishing ring is needless. 
AVith reference to the discoloured coral, try a weak 
solution of borax, tepid. Should this fail, take it 
to a jeweller. - • . . 

C. L.—There are only two ways of sending any parcel 
to India — by post, or by private hand. The acorns 
should be put into a little box. Your handwriting 
promises well, but is as yet unformed. 

A Constant Reader has only to order a book on 
the subject from any librarian, and he will procure 
.it for her. 

Genevieve (Alderney,).—You have only to write to 
the jManager of our Publishing Department for the 
cover, with index of the year you require, and ask 
him to inclose the bill, including postage, and any 
bookbinder will bind your volume for you. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


THE HOUSE WITH THE VERANDAH 

By ISABELLA FYVIE iMAYO, Author of “ Other People’s Stairs,” ” Her Object in Life,” etc. 


CHAPTER IX 

A WORM AT THK ROOTS. 

icu looked 
at the other, 
aghast. An 
expression as 
of sudden en¬ 
lightenment 
flitted across 
the boyish face 
of Tom Black; 
but nobody 
noticed that. 

“ That sound 
means some 
accident! ’’ex¬ 
claimed Lucy, 
huriying out 
of the room. 
Miss Latimer 
followed her. 
Mr. Somerset 
and young 
Black stayed 
behind, Mr. 
Somerset 
holding back 
little Hugh, 
for a moment. 
A cry from Lucy and a pungent smell of 
burning which saluted their nostrils set 
them too running downstairs. 

Mrs. Challoner and Miss Latimer 
were bending over the body of Mrs. 
Morison, prostrate just outside the 
dining-room door. A japanned tray 
containing knives and forks and spoons, 
scattered over the floor, explained the 
crash which had followed the heavy fall. 
Little Hugh shrieked, “Mrs. Morison is 
dead!” and began to cry. But she 
breathed stertorously. 

“She has had a fit,” Lucy said. 
“ Working over the big fire has brought 
it on.” 

Wilfrid Somerset caught up his hat. 

“ I know the nearest doctor’s ! ” he 
exclaimed, and, putting young Black 
aside, he hirpled oif, self-consciousness 
suspended in his eager desire to be of 
service. 

“ Mrs. Morison isn’t dead, dear,” 
Miss Latimer reassured little Hugh ; 
“but she is very ill, and you must not 
interrupt us while we take care of her.” 

She led him into the dining-room and 
bade him watch at the window for the 
coming of Mr. Somerset and the doctor. 
Then she returned to Lucy. Young Black 
had got some water, and Lucy was dash¬ 
ing it on her servant’s face. But, though 
she struggled and writhed under the 
chill, it did not rouse her. 

“What was she bringing up these 
things for?” asked Lucy, looking round 
at the scattered cutlery. “ She knew 
I had set out the table already.” 

“It’s likely there was a good deal 
of mental confusion before the fit came,” 
suggested the old governess. 

Tom Black stood over the prostrate 
figure and the kneeling ladies.. It was 
true he had fetched the water, but 


otherwise he did not seem eagerly 
sympathetic. Suddenly he said— 

“ There’s something on fire some¬ 
where ! ’ ’ 

“ Certainly there is,” assented Lucy, 
her senses regaining their power of 
attention. “I think it must be down¬ 
stairs. I can’t move.” (She was 
trying to support the heavy, tossing 
head.) “Will you both go and see 
what is burning, and do your best with 
it ? ” 

As the old lady and the youth 
descended the kitchen stair he whis¬ 
pered to her— 

“ 'That woman is tipsy.” 

“Oh, surely not!” Miss Latimer 
replied. “ Mrs. Challoner has told 
me she is an excellent servant and a 
respectable person.” 

“ She is tipsy,” he repeated. “ I saw 
it when I came in. But I didn’t think 
she was quite so bad as this.” 

It was a terrible picture that met their 
eyes as they entered that kitchen, which 
only a few hours before had been so 
bright and trim. A big fire was burn¬ 
ing, and a clothes-rail—covered with 
damask table-napkins, among which 
hung an old rag mat—had been put so 
close to the bars that one of the napkins 
was nearly consumed, two or three 
were scorched, and the rag rug was 
smouldering. To draw back the 
clothes-rail and to throw the burning 
mat into the sink was the work of a 
moment, and effectually ended a great 
danger. 

The hearth was blurred with trodden 
cinders and spotted with grease. There 
were two pots standing on the range, 
one containing burnt-up porridge, and 
the other full of water with something 
floating in it which looked like a rag. 
Miss Latimer hurriedly opened the oven 
door, fully expecting to see a cindered 
fowl; but the oven was empty. Going 
to a cupboard she discovered the little 
turkey nicely trussed. That had been 
done the previous night, and it had not 
been touched since. Miss Latimer 
quietly lifted it down and put it into the 
oven. Dinner would be certainly late ; 
but it would be the earlier the sooner 
one made a beginning. 

“I fear you are right, after all,” she 
said to Tom Black. “Yet this fit may 
have been coming on, and that may 
have stopped her work, and- Ah ! ” 

Tom had also been making an inves¬ 
tigation, and as she was speaking, he 
held up before her shocked eyes a bottle 
of whisky. It was still in the paper in 
which it had been sold; but it was 
almost empty. 

“There’s the doctor and Mr. Somer¬ 
set! ” Miss Latimer exclaimed with a 
tone of relief. “Now we shall soon 
know the truth. Anyway, we’re not 
wanted upstairs just this minute—we’d 
be only in the way. So let us try to get 
a little to the bottom of things down 
here. I know how keenly Mrs. 
Challoner will feel all this,” she said. 


confiding in the youth whom she had 
never seen till half an hour before, but 
for whose domestic help she now 
appealed as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world. “ Will you just 
see what is in that basin beside you ? ” 

Tom lifted the cover, peering gin- 
gerly. 

“ I believe this is the pudding,” he 
said. 

“ Dear me ; very likety,” said Miss 
Latimer. 

She went back to the fireplace, and, 
dipping her fingers into the pot of water, 
drew forth the floating rag. It was the 
pudding-cloth neatly fastened up ; only 
the pudding had never been inside ! 

“And what is that strange noise I 
hear?” asked the old lady, gazing 
around. 

“ It is the cat,” said Tom. “ She 
is under the dresser, and she keeps 
‘ swearing.’ ” 

The young man seemed rather afraid 
to approach the indignant animal ; but 
the old lady bravely put in her hand and 
drew pussy out. 

“No wonder she ' swears,’ poor 
dear!” she observed. “Hot oil or 
grease has been dropped on her, and 
has burned away about an inch of fur. 
I don’t know what we can do for her, 
especially just now. But, at least, we’ll 
give her a saucer of milk as a sign of 
sympathy.” 

At that moment the uncertain step of 
Wilfrid Somerset was heard on the 
kitchen stair. 

“ Mrs. Challoner asks me to get tVie 
cushions off the armchair,” he said, 
“and I’m afraid you’ll be wanted,” he 
added, addressing Tom, “for I’m a 
poor, useless creature where bodily 
strength is required.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the 
doctor had diagnosed Mrs. Morison’s 
“ fit.” 

“ She’s been drinking,” he said 
laconically. 

“ But there is no smell of spirit,” 
pleaded Lucy, reluctant to lose faith in 
the unhappy woman. 

“No,” said the doctor; “but there’s 
the scent of the little lozenges which 
gentlemen take to hide the smell of to¬ 
bacco. That’s the secret, ma’am. This 
case doesn’t want any treatment save to 
be put on a safe couch and allowed ‘ to 
sleep it off,’ when I trust she will awake 
properly ashamed of herself.” 

It was impossible to carry the heavy 
inert body to the servant’s bedroom 
upstairs. But there was a little closet¬ 
like room at the back of the hall, empty 
save for a few ferns and polled plants 
which Lucy kept there. In that room 
Mr. Somerset arranged all the cushions 
he could find in the kitchen, which were 
not a few, since they included the 
mattress of a chair-bedstead which 
stood there in its chair capacity. Then 
the doctor and Tom Black carried in 
the unconscious woman, while poor 
Lucy gathered up the scattered cutlery. 
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which included a broken knife, a 
toasting-fork, and an oyster opener. 

“ 1 am so sorry to have called you out 
on Christmas Day, and for what, after 
all, was no work of yours,” said Lucy to 
the doctor as he came back through 
the hall, drawing down his cutfs and 
straightening his coat. 

He gave his head a queer little shake. 

“It’s hard to know what is a doctor’s 
work and what isn’t,” he said. “But 
it’s always a doctor’s work to be useful, 
if not to the case, why, then, to its 
caretaker. Get rid of that woman 
directly she wakes, Mrs. Challoner. 
Such as she are at the bottom of two- 
thirds of the awful accidents which 
happen in the world.” 

“ She might have broken her neck if 
she had fallen on the stairs,” observed 
Lucy. 

“And as she didn’t, she may live 
to break some other body’s neck,” said 
the doctor as he went away. 

Lucy opened the dining-room door 
and went in, to find poor little Hugh 
still dutifully watching at the window as 
Miss Latimer had bidden him. And 
there was the dining-table, with its 
gleaming napery and sparkling crystal, 
standing there as in mockery of the 
squalid scene which had just been 
enacted. 

“ And is it to this misery that I have 
invited my guests ? ” cried Lucy. Even 
as she spoke her eye fell on her little 
desk, with her unfinished letter to 
Charlie peeping out of the blotting-case. 
That letter could not be finished now. 
It could never be sent. Then the 
memory of all she had believed and 
hoped rolled back on her. If there is 
anything calculated to give us the 
sensation of despair, it is the recollection 
of thanksgiving offered for what in the 
end has proved disastrous ! 

For one moment Lucy sat down on a 
chair, covered her face and wept. She 
might have had “a good cry,” but for 
her sudden realisation that she was not 
alone, that her guests were in the house, 
and that she had a duty to discharge 
towards them. She sprang up and 
dashed away her tears. Where had the 
guests gone ? What were they doing } 
She had been so occupied with the 
unhappy drunkard that she had not 
realised what else had gone on around 
her. In her confusion she went first to 
the drawing-room. The door was wide 
open and the room was empty, an album 
lying on the floor just as she had 
dropped it. She paused, puzzled. Then 
she heard sounds below. It was evident 
that her friends were all in the kitchen. 

'I'here she found them, busy. The 
pudding was already in the pot. The 
burned serviettes were put aside. Tom 
Black had carried the rag mat out to 
the scullery, and Wilfrid Somerset was 
washing plates. 

Lucy cried out in dismay ; but they 
all laughed good-humouredly. The 
disaster had happened, they said, and 
now they’d got to make the best of it. 

“ What is the use of having old 
friends, if they can’t do such a thing 
as this ? ” asked Miss Latimer. 

But Mr. Black, anyhow, was not an 
old friend, protested Lucy. 


No, Mr. Somerset admitted that—at 
least, he hadn’t been only an hour ago. 
“ I think he is now,” he added. “ Hours 
count for years sometimes.” 

Lucy resolutely pulled herself together. 
She, too, must make the best of it. 
Though, as a hostess, she was humiliated 
and defeated, she must still be the 
hostess, and try to extract a smile out 
of the cruel situation. For the time she 
must put this unhappy woman out of her 
thoughts, along with what might come 
on the morrow and the utter upset of all 
her plans for the future. She must try to 
turn the household wreck into an im¬ 
promptu picnic. 

She tried and succeeded perfectly, so 
far at least as Tom Black and Hugh 
were concerned. In half an hour those 
two were laughing and running to and 
fro as if there could not be a better 
Christmas game than tidying a dis¬ 
ordered room and pushing on a belated 
dinner. 

Tom Black thought in his own mind 
what a jolly woman Mrs. Challoner was 
not to be a bit put out by what would 
have utterly upset some people. 

Miss Latimer and Wilfrid Somerset 
knew’ better than that; they knew what 
dramatisations life sometimes forces upon 
us, and how costly such performances 
are. 

But they nobly seconded Lucy in her 
determination to put a fair face on 
things. The dinner w'as cooked in time 
and set upon the table w'ith the informal 
decency which prevails in houses w’here 
“ the family do their own work.” 

Tom Black really enjoyed himself a 
great deal more than he had expected 
he would when in prospect of the 
ordinary dinner - party. He actually 
took courage to say that he thought it 
would be far better fun if people always 
came prepared to get ready their own 
festivity, instead of sitting talking about 
nothing and looking through stereo¬ 
scopes. 

Wilfrid Somerset replied that he 
believed something of the sort was 
regularly done in some parts of Canada 
and the New England States. 

“But where it is done, the whole 
construction of society is different from 
wEat it is in London,” said Miss 
Latimer. “And it is where things are 
half onew^ay and half another that some¬ 
body has to suffer cruelly,” she added. 

She, a breadwinning woman all her 
days, knew the strain wEich had come 
upon Lucy, and could understand how’ 
these few’ hours were wasting forces 
which should have been conserved to 
suffice for the productive labour of 
weeks. For Lucy’s sake, she was truly 
thankful when the effort was over— 
when little Hugh had gone to bed, when 
Tom Black had said good-bye and had 
departed in the best of spirits, and when, 
left only to her two old and trusted 
friends, Lucy could drop the mask of 
cheerfulness and be the anxious, shaken 
creature she really w'as. 

“Well,” sighed Lucy, “Charlie is 
sure to have thought of us to-day ; but 
certainly his imagination has never 
pictured the reality ! ” 

The miserable Mrs. Morison was 
sleeping quietly now, and was not 


likely to w’aken until morning. Miss 
Latimer declared that she would 
remain wnth Lucy if Mr. Somerset w’ould 
leave word at her lodgings that she was 
not to be expected that night. 

He urged the two ladies to go to bed 
directly he departed. They both needed 
rest, and he felt sure they w’ould not be 
disturbed. It was good advice; but 
they were too nervous to take it. They 
might sleep heavily in their upper 
chamber, and the culprit might waken 
and steal out, or she might rise and 
commit suicide. 

So they made themselves as comfort¬ 
able as they could in the dining-room, 
dozing off and waking and talking in 
w'hispers to each other, till suddenly 
they roused with a start. The house 
was full of the dull grey light of winter 
dawn. There was a slow heavy footfall 
in the passage. 

The culprit stood before them, un¬ 
kempt, dishevelled, pale, but once more 
in her right mind. 

“Oh, Mrs. Morison!” cried Lucy. 
“ How could you do this thing ? How 
could you?” and Lucy began to weep 
bitterly. 

“ I’ve nothing to say for myself, mem, 
nothing at all! ” said the woman heavily, 
with no sign of feeling except what was 
conveyed in the utter absence of such 
sign. “But I’m just going to get your 
breakfasts for you. You shall have 
them all right. Then you can do what 
you like with me.” 

The coffee she set before them was 
dainty, and the yellow fish savoury, and 
the toast brown and crisp. The break¬ 
fast almost choked Lucy. She still 
liked this woman—still felt drawn to the 
something good and kind which again 
looked out of the grey eyes even to-day, 
dim and reddened as they were. She 
would have liked to give her another 
chance, surrounded by strict conditions 
and solemn pledges ; but she knew that 
could not be done in the little house 
with the verandah. For there was no 
doubt that this was no first and abnormal 
outbreak, but simply the crisis of a con¬ 
stant tendency—the tumultuous outbreak 
of restrained craving. 

This would take years to cure, if in a 
woman of this one’s age it could be ever 
wholly cured. Clearly this could not 
be Lucy’s work, since it was absolutely 
incompatible with her direct duties as 
Charlie’s wife and Hugh’s mother. 

She shuddered to realise how easily 
she might have been so lulled into false 
security as to have left Hugh for an 
hour or two in the charge of this well- 
behaved, kindly woman, perhaps to find 
her home a heap of cinders and her child 
a charred corpse ! 

They had scarcely finished breakfast 
when Wilfrid Somerset drove up in his 
cab. He had felt anxious lest morning 
might bring some violent and distressing 
scene. He was soon satisfied that there 
was little to fear on that head. But he 
was urgent that Mrs. Morison should 
leave the house at once. Lucy feared 
she had but a few shillings left, and 
in her present depressed state was only 
too likely to spend those in bringing 
more shame upon herself. So Mr. 
Somerset’s advice was that the cousin. 
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the Willesden plumber, should be com¬ 
municated with. Mr. Somerset charged 
himself with the transmission of the 
telegram, and worded it with much tact 
and policy. 

Before evening, just as the shadows 
were deepening, the cousin’s wife 
arrived. 

She expressed great disgust at 
“ Jessie’s ” lapse. But she did not 
need it to be explained. She evidently 
knew what was to be expected. All 
that she could say was that she had 
really hoped “Jessie” had learned 
more wisdom at last. They had done 
all they could for her. They had thought 
her cured. She had ‘ ‘ kept straight ’ ’ for 
so many weeks. They had never let her 
go out without one of their children with 
her, and they had kept all her money 
from her. She had called on Jessie, poor 
body, on the day she thought she would 
get her wages, and had taken them 
away, and was keeping them for her. 
Jessie was quite willing for one to- do 
that, if one took her at the right time. 
She could not think what “ Jessie ” had 
done to get money, for she had said she 
gave up all. 

“ I paid her a month’s w'ages a few 
days in advance,” e.xplained Mrs. 
Challoner; “and, when I did so, she 
told me that you had called to borrow 
money from her, and how gladly she 
had spared it.” 

The cousin looked up at Mrs. Chal¬ 
loner, hesitated for a moment, and 
said— 

“ She didn’t say that till she knew 
you were going to pay her in advance, 
did she ? ” 

“No, she did not,” Mrs. Challoner 
admitted. “Nor did she ask me for 
the advance. I offered it.” 

“That’s it,” said the cousin. “The 
craving was on her, and the moment she 
saw a way to satisfy it, she began 
to tell lies. She’s as true as daylight at 
any other time, and as honest.” 

“ I’m so sorry I gave her that money,” 
sighed Lucy, forgetting for the moment 


that if such a revelation was to come, 
then the sooner it came the better. 

“ Oh, it wasn’t having the money that 
did it!” answered the other reassur¬ 
ingly. ‘‘As she told a lie the fit had 
come, and if she hadn’t got drunk one 
way, why, she would another I Once 
she actually pawned my little girl’s 
boots. And she so fond of the child ! 
’Tisn’t her fault, poor dear 1 We 
mustn’t judge her. It’s just like a 
disease.” 

“ But how could you think of allowing 
her to use you as a reference, and yet 
of not warning me of her terrible weak¬ 
ness ? ” said Mrs. Challoner. 

The woman’s eyes wandered a little. 

“ Well, we didn’t want her to mention 
us 1 ” she answered. “I’ll engage she 
didn’t till after you’d seen the Edin¬ 
burgh letters. Jessie came home so full 
of you and the little gentleman that I 
thought, ‘ Here’s a place where she’ll 
be happy and will keep right if ever she 
will.’ And when the lady came to 
inquire, my husband he kep’ out of the 
way. He said he wasn’t going to mix 
hisself in it; but I said to him, ‘ It’s our 
Christian duty to do the best we can for 
our own. Ain’t we told we’ve got to 
bear each other’s burdens ? ’ says I.” 

Lucy drew her breath hard. How 
was one to meet this perverted sentiment, 
this putting of “charity,” as it were, 
upside down ? 

“ But don’t you see you were wrong 
to further her coming into my house 
without telling me the truth about 
her?” she urged. “She might have 
burned my house, she might have killed 
my boy 1 Could you not see that you 
were not dealing justly by me ? ” 

“ I don’t know about ‘justly,’ ” said 
the woman tartly, with a sneer on the 
last word. “It’s our Christian dut}' to 
have charity and cover a multitude of 
sins. If I’d told about Jessie’s weak¬ 
ness, nobody would have taken her; 
and, as she’s spent her bit of money 
already, there’s nothing and nobody 
between her and the workhouse but just 


ourselves, and my husband doesn’t like 
to have his flesh and blood made a 
pauper. Yet it’s rather hard he should 
have to take from me and his own 
children to keep her.” 

Lucy’s heart fainted within her at this 
strange mixture of warped exegesis, 
perverted family pride, and private 
self-interest. Yet she made another 
attempt to get the matter set in a right 
light. 

“It is very kind of you and your 
husband to wish to help Jessie,” she 
said; “but then, if you are willing to 
sacrifice yourselves in this direction, it 
must really be yourselves whom you do 
sacrifice, and not other people, whom 
you mislead into being sacrificed blind¬ 
fold. Our sacrifices must be costly to 
ourselves and not to others. If poor 
Jessie is really, as you seem to say, 
the irresponsible victim of her vice, 
just as if it was a disease, it would 
be truer kindness on your part to 
sacrifice your pride for her real good. 
You are only giving her freedom to 
do some great harm to other people, 
even if you feel it right to endure such 
an example as hers among your own 
children. But I do not think you need 
let her go to the workhouse. I believe 
there are people willing and able to 
undertake the care and cure of such 
cases. If 3 'ou like, I will write to some 
of these. But meantime, as you helped 
Jessie to get into my house, I must 
really ask you to take her away with 
you at once.” 

“ Oh, yes, that’s the way burdens are 
always thrown back on poor folk I ” 
muttered the woman. 

“ I am throwing no burden on you,” 
said Lucy, with a firmness which sur¬ 
prised herself. “I am simply handing 
back a great risk which you deceitfully 
imposed upon me. I think we have 
nothing more to discuss,” and thereupon 
she rang the kitchen bell, and summoned 
Jessie into the presence of her mistress 
and her cousin. 

(To he contimied.) 


A HAPPY HEALTHY GIRLHOOD. 


PART II. 

“ ’Tis now the summer of your youth ; 

Time has not cropt the roses from your 
cheek. 

Though sorrow may have washed them.” 

Moore, 


HF- rose is a sweetly 
beautiful flower, and 
no matter where it 
grows it somehow 
always charms the 
human eye, always 
appeals to the hu¬ 
man heart. Lovely 
it is in the garden, 
especially perhaps at 
early morning when 
gemmed by dew, the crystalline tears left by 
the dying night, or at eventide, when the 
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colour in a rose-garden seems to reflect the 
tints of the sunset clouds. Roses of all 
classes and kinds are lovely, gi'ow they where 
they may, on castle lawn or drajiing the 
walls of the humblest cottage. And just as 
sweet and tender are those lovely buds and 
blossoms of the crimson rosa cauina that bedeck 
and mantle our hedges in the month of June. 

Children are ofttimes comparable to roses— 
girl-children I mean—mere opening buds, and 
they ought to be none the less beautiful and 
innocent-looking when older, but still in their 
teens. Ah, those “ teens,” would we not all 
prefer to remain that age and never to grow 
older! I suppose angels are all and always 
in their teens, and the saints in ITeaven too 1 

But descending from romance, with which a 
medical man ought to have nothing to do, the 
stern reality, life, to a girl in her teens is often 
a trying time. This, for many reasons which 
I shall now briefly consider and advise upon. 


Every mother, if not her children, has often 
heard the word “heredity” mentioned. The 
offspring is part and parcel of the parents, 
and inherits, somewhat changed or modified 
perhaps, not only their good qualities, their 
strength of body, brain, and constitution, but 
their diseases also, if they have any. There is 
no mystery about that, as some medical men 
tell us. It would be a mystery if it were the 
reverse. If you take a cutting off a pure red 
rose, you could scarcely expect it when grown 
into a bush to develop yellow roses. It is part 
and parcel of the parent, and so is the child. 
But separate life and the mode or manner of 
living may alter even inherited complaints, or 
prevent their showing forth at all. It does 
not follow as a constant rule that the children 
of, say, scrofulous parents shall be consumptive, 
or that those of parents addicted to drink and 
dishonesty shall follow the parental lead. It 
is this fact that gives one such hope in treating 
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the ailments and guiding the young lives of 
those who may be supposed to be bom with a 
taint of impure blood. 

Note, mother, please, that I have said 

young lives ” in my last sentence, because it 
is when young, and only then, that much good 
can be done to combat the evils of heredity. 

We are sometimes told that the particular 
ailment handed down may skip one generation 
and appear in the next. This should only 
give us additional certainty that the trouble 
may be eradicated entirely. For Nature does 
not skip generations in the manner some 
scientists would have us believe. If an ail¬ 
ment, say phthisis or consumption, is the 
trouble in one family and the children thereof 
escape, while the grandchildren are attacked, 
one of two things may have happened ; the 
first generation of the afflicted ones had been 
reared in circumstances inimical to the 
dispersing of the disorder, it lay latent in 
their blood and revivified under circumstances 
favourable to it, in the grandchildren, or— 
this is just as likely—the seed of the disease 
died in the first generation, and the second 
were infected by ordinary means. Phthisis is 
infectious : this should always be bom in mind, 
and a consumptive person should invariably 
sleep alone in the airiest and best ventilated 
room in the house. 

When I say that consumption is hereditary, 
I am of course showing you that I am a 
believer in the microbe doctrine. So is every 
sensible man. The microbes of phthisis may 
be carried in the breath from the sick to the 
sound ; or dried sputa—ever so little—may 
form dust and be breathed, thus inoculating, 
as it were, the person who inhales it. Not of 
a certainty, however, for there are many 
chances against those microbes, even if 
breathed, finding their way into the blood. 
Healthy blood is in itself a protection, for the 
white corpuscles thereof are veritable tigers in 
miniature, and fall upon and destroy organisms 
that are dangerous to the life or health of the 
individual. Moreover a disease germ or seed 
of consumption cannot, in every case, even 
reach the mucous membrance of the lungs, 
owing to the secretions therein which sweep it 
away, if they do not actually destroy it. On 
the other hand a weakly subject is far more 
likely to fall a victim to infection of any kind 
than a strong. A consumptive mother may 
have several children, all of which, bar one, 
are safe enough, though all must have inherited 
the evil microbe or bacillus. And this is 
chiefly because one is more delicate than the 
others. 

But I deem it my duty to say here at 
once that a consumptive person should never 
marry. 

All mothers know, or ought to know, that 
consumption is caused by a particular sort 
of matter called tubercle which, by way of 
getting rid of it perhaps. Nature deposits in, 
say, the lungs of the young person. This 
acts like a foreign body; that is, it may lie 
quiescent for a long time, and as the child 
gets stronger, it may even be absorbed, but 
if she catches cold, that wicked little lump of 
deposit is sought out and, becoming inflamed, 
sets up mischief all around. It is coughed 
up, but leaves an ulcer, and this forms a 
cavity, after which the end is not far distant. 
But consumption in children, or the young 
either, is more often caused by the deposit of 
tubercle in other parts of the body, especially 
in the glands. 

Now, the probability being that I shall 
devote a whole article to a consideration of 
consumption, I need not do more here than 
generalise and give a few words of good 
advice. I think, mater, that if this advice 
proves of service to you and gives you hope, 
this health sermon shall not have been written 
in vain. 

“I’m afraid that my lassie is dwining,” said 


a Scottish mother to me once. “ What think 
you, doctor } ” 

I was only a very young fellow then, but 
had inherited a modicum of common sense 
from most intelligent parents, so I took Mary 
in hand. 

Maiy was then sixteen, I but twenty, and 
although a medical student, I could not have 
known a deal. The mother and daughter 
were country cottagers, and being poor, the 
family doctor did not, probably could not, 
devote overmuch time to the case. One 
thing, however, I objected to : he kept 
pouring cod-liver oil into his patient, com¬ 
pletely deranging the stomach and render¬ 
ing the digestion of the food a complete 
impossibility. 

From the very first week that Mary stopped 
the oil her appetite improved, and—the old 
doctor stopped away. The case was mine 
therefore, and I took no small pains with it. 
I thought that if there was any chance of 
getting the girl over her trouble at all, it was 
by making her strong. We live by food and 
not by physic, I argued—food and fresh air. 

Mary’s bedroom was a small one and 
downstairs ; but there happened to be a large 
attic or garret above, and the father being a 
handy man—and Mary the only girl-child— 
he did as I told him, and made a large window 
on the south side of the attic. Then it was 
completely cleared out and cleaned out, the 
walls whitewashed and the floor well scrubbed. 
When mats were put down here and there, 
and a nice bed at one side on which the 
morning light could fall, the room was so far 
ready for occupation. 

The mother wanted bed curtains and 
window curtains. I would hear of neither. 
I shook my young head with an air of awe¬ 
inspiring profundity as I tabooed the curtains. 
But I permitted any amount of artistic though 
rural decoration, hlary had much taste, and 
the hours she spent in making that attic into 
a boudoir were the best investment of time 
possible, because they occupied her mind, and 
I would not let her believe she was ill, or had 
the seeds of consumption in her system. All 
she wanted, I said, was strength. And I 
really was not far wrong. I gave her Hope 
instead of cod-liver oil. But I insisted upon 
her being out of doors nearly all day long, 
wearing clothing to accord with the state of 
the w'eather, but never fearing the cold. She 
was to sleep, not in a draught, but with her 
window open. Her mother said, “ My 
conscience, doctor laddie!” at first, but I 
insisted. 

All the medicine Mary had for the next 
twelve months could have been placed inside 
a walnut shell. Her mental medicine was 
not neglected, and this consisted of books to 
read—^I gave her these—and light work to 
do, chiefly out of doors, also pleasant quiet 
companionship. 

Fresh air was the most important weapon 
I used to fight the trouble. Next came food. 
Cream, butter, good milk, nice bacon, and 
suet dumplings were ten thousand times better 
than expensive and fulsome cod-liver oil. 
She had meat too, as much as she could 
take, with vegetables—potatoes and greens— 
and bread. 

Ilygienic rules v'ere most strictly carried 
out. The cottage, luckily, was surrounded by 
bonnie country gardens, in which Mary spent 
much of her time, not even fearing rain, 
because she wore a cloak—not an india-rubber 
mackintosh, be assured—and strong boots, 
without disease-producing goloshes. From 
top to bottom, from one end to another, 
the house was kept spotlessly clean, free from 
dust, and dry. 

Mary was no worse at the end of a month ! 
Mary was better at the end of three months I ! 
Mary was well, and the blush of health was on 
her cheeks, at the end of eighteen months ! 1 ! 


The old-fashioned doctor never spoke to me 
after I put my foot on his cod-liver oil. He 
used to pass me on the road like a speck of 
March dust, and he told a friend of mine I 
was an insolent young dog. No doubt he 
was right. I had all the faith and arrogance 
of youth, but—I cured Mary. 

It was at the end of the eighteen months I 
went to sea, and seven long years elapsed 
before I saw her again. She was married, 
and had two bonnie healthy children. She is 
living stilly and her family too. 

Now, mother, this is a true story, and I 
have only told it as a proof of the benefits 
derivable from fatty and flesh-forming foods, 
perfect hygiene, and fresh air indoors and out 
in cases of incipient consumption; and not in 
these alone are such health-giving and curative 
agents beneficial, but in all cases of chronic 
ill-health in young girls. 

In relating my little story of Mary, I may 
have seemed to disparage cod-liver oil. I 
merely wish, however, to imply that it is only 
iw cases where it can be easily digested that it 
can do any good, and that in all others it is 
positively injurious. 

Mind this, mater, that the days have long 
gone past when people pinned their faith 
on medicine alone in the cure of diseases. 
Indeed, mostly every ailment of a chronic 
nature, if curable at all, has a better chance if 
physic is left severely alone and a thorough 
system of hygiene and dietetics adopted; for 
if medicine is taken, people as a rule think 
that this is of greater consequence than good 
food and a life spent in the fresh and open air. 

What are called “ peptonised foods ” are 
often beneficial where there is want of proper 
digestive power, or pepsin in the form of 
tablets may be used. These are to be had at 
most respectable chemists, and the dose is 
marked on the bottle. 

The new food-medicines called vivol and 
marrol, so highly spoken of in medical journals, 
should in many cases supersede the use of 
cod-liver oil, or even shark-liver oil, in the 
case of a girl who does not seem to be 
thriving. 

The Scotch word “ dwining ” is very 
expressive. It was usually applied to girls 
just entered on their teens, who do not appear 
to be healthy, and are but little likely to make 
old bones. They are rather poor in flesh, 
growing rather rapidly, perhaps, hut not 
“building as they go,” as the farmers say 
about rick-making. They have but little 
appetite, are pale in face, flabby in substance, 
have little real life about them, and are very 
thick-headed of a morning. They feel the 
cold much, and therefore seldom have their 
bedrooms properly ventilated. Moreover, the}' 
do not make bone. It is as if Nature said to 
herself, “ I need not bone in the case of this 
girl, for it will never be wanted.” 

Well, in all cases of “ dwining,” the fresh air 
and food treatment works wonders. 

I must call the attention of mothers of 
delicate girls to the fact that there are in the 
market, and very largely advertised, pills 
containing iron which kill thousands yearly. 
Iron, in the hands of a skilful physician, who 
knows how and when to prescribe it, is often 
a valuable tonic, but taken without precaution, 
as people do who see things advertised and 
shored up with lies and so-called cures, it is 
a mos/^ dangerous and poisonous drug. 

What is called anaemia or bloodlessness in 
girls sometimes gets the name of “ chlorosis ” 
or “ green sickness ” from the peculiar appear¬ 
ance of the skin. It is an exceedingly common 
complaint, and really the number of white 
faces one sees in the streets of great cities, 
as girls hurry to and from their work, is sadden¬ 
ing. When one notices a face of this kind 
in a beautiful carriage, the girl who owns it 
being perhaps wrapped up in furs, one may 
put it down as a bad case. There is either 
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some real disease to account for it, or the 
girl is over-coddled, the laws of hygiene and 
dietetics ruthlessly broken, and faith pinned 
on medicine alone—a broken reed. 

When the working girl is anjemic, her 
mother or whoever owns her must see that 
she gets good food, that the system is kept 
regular in every way, and that her room is 
clean, tidy and well-ventilated, with no curtains 
on bed or windows. 

All the weariness, all the heaviness, tired¬ 
ness in the morning, the low spirits, and even 
the neuralgic pains from which she suffers, 
will vanish before a better diet if it is well 
regulated. But in such a case, the daily bath 
—cold before breakfast—will often be the 
very first thing to set her to rights. 


Tf she can get down into the country and 
keep out of doors nearly all day, so much the 
better, only hard exercise should be avoided. 

Red meat does good in these cases. If 
this is too expensive to be had in any cjuantity, 
plenty of milk should be used. Oatmeal is a 
cure in itself in many cases. Bacon is good, 
especially the fat, and a teaspoonful of Boml 
should supplement this. 

Peas meal, if it can be got in bulk and 
fresh, makes an excellent staple of diet for 
many hard-working girls. It can be made into 
porridge (thick), and eaten with butter and 
milk it is most nourishing and delicious. The 
Aberdeen girls (factory hands, etc.) use a deal 
of this, and no more wliolesome, blooming 
and bonnie lassies are to be found anywhere. 


Indeed, I have never yet seen any to match 
them. The fresh and bracing sea air may 
account to some extent for their “caller” looks, 
but, believe me, the diet has a deal to do with 
their health. 

Nervousness is another hereditary complaint. 
Now although there are a great many medi¬ 
cines that have an effect for good on the 
nervous system, they need to be used with 
caution, and only in conjunction with a well- 
regulated diet. 

Rheumatism is still another heirloom that 
descends in families. 

On both these subjects and others I shall 
speak at length in early numbers of The 
Girl’s Own Paper, so those interested 
should look out for my papers. 


“OUR HERO.” 

A TALE OF THE FRANCO-ENGLISH WAR NINETY YEARS AGO. 


By AGNES GIBERNE, Author of “ Sun, Moon and Stars,” “ The Girl at the Dower House,” etc. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

S a heavy 
stone falling- 
into a pond 
; sends waves 
circling out¬ 
ward to a 
distance, so 
the death of 
Sir John Moore 
at Coruna sent 
many a wave of 
sorrow to the hearts 
of men, north and 
south, east and 
west. One such 
wave found its way to the 
distant town of Verdun, 
where still languished the 
detenus, taken captive in 1803, together 
with many later Prisoners of War on 
parole, sent thither. 

News in those days travelled slowly, 
and prisoners travelled more slowly still. 
But a day arrived, though not till very 
many weeks after the Battle of Coruna, 
when Jack Keene found himself within 
the ramparts of Verdun 

It was spring; and he carried his 
right arm in a sling, and when he 
moved a distinct limp might be seen. 
He had just been to report himself at 
the citadel, and he now stood outside, 
meditating on his next move. 

A rather young man, with a keen 
clever face, passed Irim quickly, then 
pulled up, turning in his direction. 

I beg your pardon. Have you just 
arrived here ? ” 

“ Yes. You’re English. That’s 
right,” said Jack heartily. “I’m a 
prisoner.” 

“ Can I be of service to you ? Have 
you friends in the place ?” 

“ Could you direct me to Colonel 
Baron’s house or lodgings ? ” 

“ Certainl3U I know them all. My 
name is Curtis.” 

“ Ah ! I have heard that name from 
Roy Baron.” 

“ Roy and I were great friends, when 


he was here. An3dhing you can tell me 
about him will be welcome.” 

Curtis looked questioningly, and Jack 
answered the look. 

“My name is Keene. Roy and I 
have been through the Campaign in 
Spain together, and on the retreat I was 
wounded and taken prisoner.” 

Curtis held out his hand, to be grasped 
by Jack’s left. 

“You have travelled all the way 
from Spain.” 

“ With a convoy of prisoners. Yes. 
Been a good while about it, too. First 
part of the way in a waggon, after that 
on horseback. Tell me how they all are 
here. I have heard nothing for ages.” 

“ I’ll come and show you the way. 
The Colonel keeps all right. Looks 
older than he used, that’s all. Mrs. 
Baron is well. One fancied at the time 
that Roy’s being sent to Bitche would 
kill her outright; but it didn’t. Plaving 
to devote herself to Ivor was a mercy in 
disguise, I don’t doubt. Kept her from 
dwelling on her own trouble. It was a 
vast relief to them all, when the kind 
fellow, who got Roy away, came and told 
them he’d seen the boy safe on board a 
vessel for England. He was well re¬ 
warded by the Colonel, as you may 
suppose—not that he did it for reward.! 
But, of course, we don’t breathe a word 
about it in Verdun, for the fellow’s 
own sake. Only, as I know them well, 
and as I know you belong to them-’’ 

Jack made a gesture of assent. 

“ Ivor was ill, was he not ? ” 

“I daresay he would have been so 
anyhow, after the march from Valen¬ 
ciennes ; but the arrest of Roy was a 
■finishing stroke. You won’t find him 
looking good for much now. I suppose 
hardly anything could have knocked 
him down like the death of Sir John 
Moore. It is a fearful loss to the 
country. No man living could have 
been worse spared.” 

Curtis paused, cast a glance at Jack, 
and changed the subject. 

Presently the3’’ reached the house, 
where still the Barons lived, as ever 
since their first arrival in Verdun. 


“ By-the-by, I’m not sure whether 
you’ll find them in,” he said. “The 
Colonel at said he was going to 

take Ivor with his wife for a drive in the 
country, hoping it might do him good. 
It was worth trying. But I think they 
may have returned before now.” 

“ You’re allowed to go where you 
will?” 

“ Why, no I Douceurs are efficacious, 
however. Will 3mu let me show you the 
way upstairs ? ” 

Jack hesitated. 

“No, I understand. Of course, 
3*ou’d rather see them first alone ; and 
I didn’t mean to go in. But you can’t 
mistake the room. First landing, first 
door to the right.” 

Curtis vanished, and Jack, obeying 
the directions, came to a door slightly 
ajar. He pushed it wider, and went 
softly through. 

It was a good-sized salon; empty, 
except for the presence of one man, 
writing at a side table. By build and 
bearing. Jack recognised Ivor in¬ 
stantly ; but, finding himself unnoticed, 
he had a fancy not at once to make his 
presence known. He drew a few steps 
nearer, and then stood motionless. He 
had a good side-view of the other. 

Jack studied him gravely, recalling 
the splendid physique and health of 
the young Guardsman six years earlier. 
The physique was in a sense the same ; 
and the fine bearing of head and 
shoulders remained unaltered ; but the 
sharpened delicacy and pallor of the 
face impressed Jack painfully, as did 
a streak of grey hair above the temple, 
a stamp of habitual lassitude upon the 
brow, and the thinness of the strongl3^- 
made right hand, which moved the pen. 
Jack began dimly to understand what 
the long waiting and patience of these 
years had been. 

Ivor seemed to become conscious of 
Jack’s gaze. He laid down his pen, 
glanced round, and started up. 

“Jack! Is it possible ? ” 

“Just arrived,” remarked Jack, with 
an insoiLciafice wEich he was far from 
feeling. “ Come across Spain and 
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France. Yes, wounded ; but I’m getting 
all right. Always was a tough subject, 
you know.” 

“ Where were you taken ? ” 

“ On the march, at Lugo. Two days 
off from Coruna. Got too far ahead of 
my men. Wounded in the leg first; 
then, . as I was defending myself, a 
musket-ball broke my right arm. So I 
had to give in.” 

“ You are lame still. Sit down. You 
a prisoner, too! I hardly know how to 
believe it.” 

“ Fortune of war, as our French 
friends w^ould say. I’ve no right to 
complain. Had my share, though ’tis 
a shame to be cut off from more of 
it. Den, you’re looking very far from 
well.” 

Denham did not heed the words. 

“What of Roy?” he asked. “We 
have had no home-news for ages.” 

“ Roy is Ensign in my Regiment. 
Didn’t you know even that ? Been with 
me through this Campaign. He and 
I were in the Reserve—under his 
eye”—in a lower voice. “You have 
heard-” 

“ No particulars. The fact of a battle 

at Coruna—and- Tell me all you 

can.” 

“You know that it was victory.” 

“I know!”—in a stirred deep tone. 
“ Not from the papers. French papers 
never admit defeat. But—under him— 
how could it be otherwise ? ” 

“ It never was otherwise. Never— 
once I ” 

Denham rested his face on both 
hands. 

“ Tell me all you know. We are cut 
off from everything here.” 

Jack’s information was but partial. 
Before starting for France, he had been 
kept by his wounds some time in the 
neighbourhood of Lugo ; and thus a few 
details of that heroic death had filtered 
round to him. It was hard work for 
Jack to repeat them in a steady voice. 
Once Ivor raised his head; and the 
dumb white sorrow of his look all but 
overcame Jack’s fortitude. Then Ivor 
returned to his former position, and Jack 
went on resolutely. 

“ That’s about all,” he said at length. 
“As much as I’ve heard yet. . . He 
was his own grand self to the last! . . . 
It was the death he would have chosen 
to die. . . Fie always wished for it. . . 
On the field—in the moment of victory I 
But the loss to us—to England ! . . . 
The best—the noblest-” 

Jack could say no more. Silence 
bllowed. 

“ Soult is a brave fellow. I heard 
that he was going to put up a memorial 
stone *—to him / The French know 
what he was.” 

Silence again. Denham had not 
stirred. 

“ He saved the Army—and baulked 
Napoleon. None except we who w'ere 
there could know the true state of 
things—the hopeless inefficiency of the 
Spaniards. If he had had treble the 
number of men, and sufficient supplies, 


* Soult was recalled too soon, and this was done by 
Roniana. In the year 1814 a marble monument was 
erected by the English Government at Coruna. 


England might have told a very different 
tale to-day. What could be done by 
mortal man, under such circumstances, 
he did.” 

Renewed silence. Jack studied the 
other gravely. 

“ You’re not fit for any more of this I 
When did you hear last from home ? 
So long ? * And you actually didn’t 
know that Roy was in Spain ? Smart 
young officer, too. Fie came in more 
than once for particular notice.” Jack 
found himself verging on another allusion 
to the name which filled their thoughts, 
and he turned to afresh subject. “ F'his 
Commandant of yours at Verdun — 
Wirion—must be a queer chap, judging 
from reports of him in the English 
papers.” 

“ He—was.” 

“Not here now ? ” 

“ Courcelles is the present Com¬ 
mandant. Wirion went too far. There 
were some scandalous cases—young 
Fmglishmen fleeced to the tune of five 
thousand pounds.” 

“ What a vile shame ! ” 

“Some of us made a stir, and facts 
were carried to headquarters. Wirion 
was suspended, and he received a hint 
that he might as well put himself 
out of the way. He acted upon the 
hint.” 

“ You mean that he-? ” 

“ Shot himself.” 

“ Present man any improvement ? ” 
“Oppressions are a degree more 
carefully veiled.” 

Denham lifted his face from his hands 
with a sudden movement. 

“What am I thinking about? You 
must be in want of food.” 

“No, it’s all right. I went to a cafe 
on arrival. Your next meal is soon 
enough for me.” 

The absence of any inquiry after 
Polly was arousing Jack’s wonder. At 
first, in the engrossing interest of that 
other subject, he had not so much 
noticed Denham’s reticence, but now 
each minute it grew more marked. 
Should he speak of Polly himself? No, 
that would not do. The first mention 
ought to be from Ivor. So Jack decided, 
not realising that his own silence might 
be misconstrued. Some questions as to 
his wounds followed. Denham had 
moved to the large arm-chair, and was 
leaning back with a spiritless look. 
Jack wondered anew, and at length he 
could not resist putting forth a" slight 
feeler. 

“ Are there no folks at home of whom 
you would fain hear ? ” 

Ivor took the hint, looked straight at 
him, and said— 

“ Is Polly married yet ? ” 

Jack’s breath was taken away. He 
was like one who has received a slap in 
the face. This—from Ivor 1 

“ Upon—my—word I ” he ejaculated. 

“ You take it coolly. Uncommon 
coolly I ” 

“I have at least a right to ask the 
question.” 

For a moment Jack was very nearly in 
a passion, but the anger went down as 
fast as it had arisen. 

“ Of course you don’t mean- But, 

I say, what in the wide world made you 


think of such a thing ? Polly married 1 
No, nor like to be.” 

“ I heard that she was engaged.” 

“ To whom ? ” 

“ The Admiral’s nephew—Peirce.” 

“ Who told you the lie ? ” 

“ F'hen—it was a lie I ” 

“ You might have known it. Who 
told you ? ” 

“One whom I should have counted 
trustworthy.” 

“ When did you hear the tale ? ” 

“ The year I was in Valenciennes.” 

Jack recalled Roy’s description of 
Ivor’s return from that absence, and he 
began to grasp the state of the case. 

“When did you hear last from Polly 
herself?” 

“Over two years ago. A letter which 
had been written before the date when 
she was said to have become engaged.” 

The last remnants of Jack’s anger 
died out. Two years of silence following 
upon such a report! 

“You have not writ yourself to Polly, 
this great while.” 

“ How could I—not speaking of this? 
And—how speak of it—if it were not 
true ? ” 

Silence again. Jack observed slowly, 
as he watched the other’s colourless 
lips— 

“ Den, I’m going to be frank. ’Tis 
no case for half confidences. 1 here 
was a time. I’ll confess, when I had a 
doubt in my own mind of Polly’s con- 
stancy. She’s a pretty creature, and 
she has had an uncommon lot of admir¬ 
ation. But I wronged her, for she has 
been ever faithful to you, and she has 
cared for none other. And the night 
before I started for Spain, she and I 
talked together, and she spoke out 
plainly. She said that, if you but asked 
her to come to Verdun she would come 
—and gladly. She wondered, if indeed 
you cared for her still, that you had not 
so done.” 

A flush came, and Denham’s hand 
was held hard against his forehead. 

“ Never I ” he said, in a low voice. 

“You would not wish to have her 
out ? ”—incredulously. 

“ Never ! If Polly were here, I might 
be taken from her in a week—sent to a 
dungeon, leaving her unprotected.” 

“ I see I Nay, that would not do. 
Polly and you must wait a while longer. 
But you will know now that she is 
waiting too.” 

“It might be better for her—not-” 

Denham broke off. 

“Your head is not often like this, I 
hope,” Jack said, in a concerned tone. 

“Not much respite lately.” 

“ Flave you had medical advice? 
Can nothing be done ? ” 

“ One infallible remedy—if it mierht 
be had.” ^ 

“ And that is ? ” 

“ Freedom—and Home.” 

There was a short breath between the 
words, which said much, for Denham 
was not given to sighing. Then voices 
outside told of the return of Colonel and 
Mrs. Baron. Denham stood up, mur¬ 
mured a hasty apology, and left the 
room. 

“ Poor fellow I ” Jack said aloud. 

{To he coritimied.) 
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FROCKS FOR TO-MORROW. 


By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER ” 


I HAVE seen nothing more w'onclerful this 
season than the combinations of colour in 
dress. To hear the suggestions of your dress¬ 
maker on the subject is to hear all your pre¬ 
conceived notions disputed and set at naught. 
The other day I w*ent with a friend to order a 
dress, and she selected one of the new canvas 
grenadines, blue with a white silk spot. The 
blue was rather a bright one, and the material 
very transparent, and open in its meshes. 
There were several suggestions made for the 
silken lining by the very clever woman who 


was attending to us—white, pale blue, a 
darker blue, emerald green, pink, rose, rod, 
lemon, orange, and, iinally, a mauve—and 
mauve it wtis— being the latest colour com¬ 
bination and newer than the rest. But violet 
or heliotrope goes best, to my mind, with 
crimson; and that is a colour combination 
which came in as long ago as the early seventies, 
after the Franco-Prussiaii war ; and nothing 
can exceed its effectiveness if you get the right 
shades for your mixture. Tlien heliotrope and 
light blue is very pretty; but much less so 


than the other. The favouiite mixture of this 
season is, without doubt, black and white, and 
a very useful one it is. One of the favourite 
materials for the everyday wear of the season 
is alpaca, and next to that, for best gowns, 
comes canvas grenadines, and a new make of 
crepon. Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
the satin-faced foulards, which everyone seems 
to be ordering; and there is a great return to 
spots, either placed at regular distances over 
the material, or else arranged in irregularly- 
shaped masses. The new" nun’s veilings are 
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also very pretty, and make delightful summer 
frocks for girls. 

There is much to be said on the subject of 
linings, and on all sides you will probably hear 
it said that no silk, or, at least, no rustling 
silk linings are used now ; and that all dresses 
are so soft and clinging that only very soft 
linings are used, such as which is either 

watered or plain, muslin, or any kind of im- 
stiffened material. Alpaca is lined with the 
same material, and not with silk, but canvas 
must be silk-lined, so a new kind of foulard 
silk is to be found which is non-rustling and 
flows in straight lines in the skirt. 


Instead of a braid at the edge of your skirt, 
you must now use velvet, which is to be ob¬ 
tained at all the shops for that purpose, and 
black velvet is most used for the purpose. 

The attenuation of the quite up-to-date 
woman is very remarkable, and her skirts are 
so long and so unstiffened that they wrap 
round her feet, and make her look “like a 
mermaid,” as one of our many fashion-writers 
assures us ; but, whatever the creature is that 
she may be like, the effect is startling; it is so 
long and so unshapely when the new style is 
applied to a thin figure. 

The group of figures which I have called 


“Two harmonies in black and white,” are 
two pretty gowns in the two hues which are 
the most fashionable of all. The figure on the 
left holding a bird wears a gown of white lace 
over black satin, which is trimmed with cres¬ 
cent-shaped pieces of silk, shading from black 
to grey and white. These are laid on in regu¬ 
lar sequence of size on the skirt as well as on 
the bodice. The other dress is of plainer 
character, and is of black, with a white design. 
It is, in fact, one of the new satin-faced 
foulards, the pattern being of small leaves and 
dots. The vest is of pleated white satin, with 
revers of the same covered with lace. The 
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MUSLIN FROCK FOR A YOUNG GIRL. 


bodice and skirt are also trimmed with niches 
of cream-coloured lace, which are laid over the 
dress in pannier fashion, and go round the skirt 
at the back. These small ruchings, made of 
ribbon, narrow lace, or pinked-out silk, are 
quite one of the features of this season’s gowns 
and mantles. 

The frocks for young girls are especially 
pretty this season, and the use of muslin malces 
them always youthful-looking and light. The 
frock illustrated in our sketcli is made of a 
dotted muslin, which may be of cream or 
eerily or even of a colour. It is lined with 
either a good sateen or a silk, rose, pink, or 
blue being pretty colours ; and the bodice has 
a deep yoke of silk of the colour of the lining, 
which has a ruching of lace round it, or else 
one of silk gauze, which is almost equally 
popular. The muslin which covers the bodice 
is tucked, and also that on the pointed tunic, 
which is edged with deep muslin frills, having 
lines of narrow pink or blue ribbon on them. 
The sash is of the same colour, tied at the 
back, the ends of which are fringed, and 
trimmed with bands of a deeper shade of the 
same colour. This might be made in an 
easier manner by tucking the skirt, as shown 
in the drawing, in a pointed shape, and then 
putting the muslin flounce on as a trimming to 
it. This frock could, of course, be copied in 
any other material, such as cambric nun’s 


veiling or a grenadine. Pale grey grenadine 
over pink or blue silk is a very fashionable gown 
for young people this season. 

The second figure of this group wears a 
black corded silk jacket, made very short, 
with white revers, and cordings of white satin. 
It is quite tight-fitting, and has an under vest 
of white satin, and a high collar at the back. 
A large scarf of lace is worn with a big bow 
under the chin. These last-named are donned 
by everyone this year, and they are also uni¬ 
versally becoming, and lend much softness to 
the face. They are very easy to make for 
oneself at home, with the aid of a yard or so 
of net and a little pretty lace. But beware of 
getting either of these too cheap, for cheap¬ 
ness here would destroy the good effect; and 
])Oor materials will not wash. The skirt worn 
by this figure is of pale grey, trimmed with 
flat bands of silk, and made with a pointed 
tunic. The hat is a very pretty one, of white 
chip, trimmed with black tulle, ruched. A 
gold buckle and black feathers are worn with 
it. The edge is bound with black velvet, and 
underneath the brim is a bunch of pink roses. 

In the hair-dressing of the present moment 
there is an enormous amount of frizzing and 
waving; in fact, too much of it for the sym¬ 
metry of the head, and the work of the curling- 
irons is all too evident. One thing of which 
everyone complains is, that all heads are alike. 


and it is much to be desired that more indivi¬ 
dual thought should be devoted to the dressing 
of the head. The back hair is dressed in coils, 
winding round and round smoothly, except 
when the door-knocker style is still retained ; 
but this form of hair-dressing is fast going out. 
Then the head is covered with a mass of 
frizzled hair, which is too disorderly to be 
beautiful, and in which the beauty of its colour 
is lost. 

A great many women and girls have deserted 
the use of hot irons, and have gone back to 
curl-papers, and hair-pins, to wave the hair. 
In order to avoid the use of either of these, an 
inventive genius has found out a way of wind¬ 
ing a ribbon round with the hair-pin, so that, 
after the hair is wound in and out on it, the 
hair-pin can be slipped out, and the two ends 
of the ribbon which have been left out are tied 
tightly together, and the hair is then held on 
the ribbon only. The little bunch thus made 
is far less ugly than the spiky wire-fencing 
made by the hairj^in ends. The ribbon used 
is baby ribbon, of course, and when a becoming 
colour is selected, the effect is quite pretty. 
Silk pieces of various colours are used also, 
on which to curl the hair, and in some measure 
do away with the ugliness of the usual papers. 

I have heard lately of a young married lady 
who had a false front made, to put on at night 
over her hair-wavers, which, she said, were so 
ugly, she could not bear to look at herself in 
them, and so tried this way to surmount the 
difficulty. 

In the group of three figures called “ Some 
Summer Gowns,” the first figure on the right 
wears a light-grey gown, with trimmings of 
coffee-coloured lace. The flounces are edged 
with the same, and the vest has alternate 
stripings of grey and black. There is a draping 
of white satin on the vest, which is like a sash 
from the side of the bodice. There are revers 
of the same lace, and upstanding frilling at the 
back of the neck. The sleeves are fluted in 
puffs, from the shoulder to the elbow, with 
rows of coffee-coloured lace insertion between 
them, and are finished with a pointed cuff over 
the hand. The centre figure wears a blouse 
of ec 7 'u. silk, the sleeves and yoke being mitred, 
and a pointed epaulette at the shoulder. With 
this a white muslin collar is worn. The last 
figure, at the extreme left, wears a cape of 
white silk with a cover of black net, and 
ruches of black and white satin ribbon; small 
black rosettes round the collar, and a ruche of 
hlack and white lace at the neck. A white 
hat, bomid at the edge of the brim with a 
black velvet, the trimming being of black tulle, 
with pale-pink roses, and brownish leaves and 
buds ; the same flowers under the brim at the 
back. 

I do not think, in spite of Viscountess Har- 
herton, that the majority of English women 
desire to wear knickerbockers, nor even the 
divided skirt with which her name has been so 
much associated in the past; and I hear that 
French women of the better classes are adopt¬ 
ing the skirt of the English women, which 
they consider much more becoming. After 
all, there is no need of complaint, for several 
English firms supply a most ingenious skirt, 
which—though divided, and giving all the ad¬ 
vantages of that shape—when on the bicycle, 
fidls into the usual folds of the skirt which is 
not divided, and looks just the same. I must 
confess that this appears to me to meet all 
requirements, and that the extreme ugliness of 
the knickerbockers, when worn, need not make 
them an object of attraction to any woman 
who values her appearance. There seems to 
be a universal consensus of opinion that nothing 
can look better than an Englishwoman in a 
tailor-made and carefully-fitted dress, quiet in 
colour, and of the suitable length and shape 
of skirt. She looks one with her machine, and 
has nothing flying in the way of decorations to 
make her untidy. 
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IN THE TWILIGHT SIDE BY SIDE. 

By RUTH L.\.\IB. 


PART VIII. 

SUNDAY AND REST. 

“Return unto thy rest, O my soul.”— 
Ps. cxvi. 7. _ 


HIS evening, my dear 
girls, we will try to 
realise as far as pos¬ 
sible how Jesus, our 
one perfect pattern, 
spent His Sabbaths. 
We get glimpses of 
them, here and 
there, in the histoiy 
of His life on earth, 
and because they 
are only glimpses 
they are all the 
more precious. 

It is an astonish¬ 
ing fact that the 
events of only one 
complete day of 
Christ’s life are 
recorded, and that 
day was the last of 
all, and ended on 
the cross. But we know well what sort of 
working days Jesus spent. Days of tempta¬ 
tion, but no yielding, though the keenness 
of it was sharpened by hunger. Days of 
ceaseless work and weariness, but also of un¬ 
complaining perseverance in doing what the 
Father had given Him to do. Nights spent in 
secluded spots or on the mountains, in prayer, 
and in communion with God, after days passed 
in healing, blessing, teaching and feeding the 
hungiy multitude. Jesus was always ready to 
help all who sought His aid, or who needed it 
without expressing their wants. Words were 
not necessary to the Son of God, Who could 
read the heart-longings of His brethren accord¬ 
ing to the flesh. 

Do you wish to know whether Jesus set the 
example of attending public worship on the 
Sabbath.? Plere is the answer: “And He 
came to Nazareth, where Pie had been brought 
up : and, as Plis custom was, He went into the 
synagogue on the Sabbath day, and stood up 
for to read.” On this and on other occasions 
we find Him teaching and preaching, as well 
as reading, and it is certain that the presence 
of Jesus at public worship was no fitful thing, 
but the habit of His life. 

It was in the synagogue that Christ healed 
the man with the withered hand, and taught 
the sweet lesson that acts of mercy and good 
doing are lawful on all days and at all times. 
There, also. He loosed from her infirmity the 
poor woman who had been bowed together 
for eighteen years and could in no wise lift up 
herself. 

It was on the Sabbath day that Jesus made 
clay, anointed the eyes of the blind man, and 
.sent him to wash in the pool of Siloam, whence 
he returned seeing, and full of gladness. 

We get other glimpses of the Sabbaths of 
Jesus besides these which have shown Him in 
the synagogue. They were not days of gloom 
or unsocial i.solation. See Plim walking 
through the cornfields on the Sabbath day 
with His hungiy disciples, who satisfied their 
craving by plucking a few ears and rubbing 
them in their hands. This picture leaves a 
sweet thought. Christ’s followers may even 
want bread, yet be blessed with a sense of 
their Master’s presence and sympathy, in eveiy 
time of need. 

Jesus accepted an invitation to eat bread 


with one of the chief Pharisees on the Sabbath 
day; thus we see that He did not abstain 
from social intercourse on the day of rest. 
The Jews were most particular in buying and 
preparing beforehand the best food for the 
Sabbath day, in order to do it honour. An 
old writer, in alluding to this, says, “ The 
Sabbath should not be a day of austerity. 
The most nutritive food should be procured, if 
possible, that both body and soul may feel the 
influence of this Divine appointment, and give 
God the glory of Plis grace. On this blessed 
day let every man eat his bread with gladness 
and singleness of heart, praising God. If the 
Sabbatli be a festival, let it be observed unto the 
Lord ; and let no unneces.sary acts be done.” 

It was whilst partaking of the chief Pharisee’s 
ho.spitality that another suffering man came 
underthe notice of the Great Physician, and was 
healed, and sent away rejoicing on the Sabbath 
day. In like manner, the impotent man, who 
had been thirty-eight years helpless, was 
bidden to take up his bed and walk. With 
the command came the power to obey, and 
“ the same day was the Sabbath.” 

AVhat have we learned from these glimpses 
of Jesus on the day of rest ? Surely that it 
was a happy day which included attendance 
at public worship, the study of the Scriptures, 
the teaching of them to others, healthful out¬ 
door exercise, indoor social intercourse, and 
the acceptance of hospitalit)^ together with 
the instant seizure of every opportunity for 
good doing. There is no trace of gloom in 
connection with the Sabbaths of Jesus. So 
you and I, dear ones, when in God’s house, 
can .say, “ Coming here regularly, I follow 
Christ’s example.” If teaching the little ones 
of the flock, “ My master taught in the 
synagogue. In my humble way I can pass on 
to those younger than myself the lessons He 
gave. I can work no miracle of healing, 
but, if the mind is in me that was in Christ, 

I can and I will make some poor sufferer’s 
Sunday the brighter for my presence and 
my help.” 

If I am walking by the way, or a guest at 
the table of another, my conduct shall be in 
harmony with the day. I will neither act nor 
speak so that I should be ashamed to think, 

“ My Master knows the thoughts of my 
heart, and has heard my words and seen my 
actions.” 

We can do, or leave undone, many things in 
the home which will be helpful to the servants. 
We can save them trouble without any effort 
to ourselves, and thus give them a fair share 
of Sabbath privileges. It is sad when seiwants 
have to say “ Sunday is the hardest day of the 
week to us,” yet this often happens, not be¬ 
cause of necessary work, but owing to the 
indolence and self-indulgence of the family, 
and the extra labour entailed by many visitors. 
Believe me, only those can truly enjoy God’s 
gift of a day of rest who are His servants, and 
who have in them the spirit of love, which 
comes from Him Who “is love.” With it 
they will need no written rules. They will be 
a law to themselves. The Sabbath" will be 
looked forward to with'^gladness as a day to be 
dedicated to God and our neighbour, by 
worship, good doing, occupation without toil 
or weariness, and happy intercourse with those 
we love. We shall not say, “ I can make the 
fields my church, and worship the Creator in 
the midst of His works as well as I could 
under the roof of a cathedral.” We shall love 
to join wnth tho.se who are gathered in His 
name and house, but we shall not on that 
account forget to praise Him when we walk 


by the way and discern Him in His works. 
We shall be glad to put the toils and cares of 
the workaday world as far out of sight and 
mind as possible, that Monday may find us 
strong and ready to bear the heat and burden 
of the six coming days. 

I was once deeply touched by the words 
of a dear woman, a cottager’s wife, of whom 
it might be said .she just “ knew, but knew no 
more, her Bible true,” for she could read it, 
and that was all, and it was her one book. 
How real it was to her! How she dwelt on 
its messages of cheer and hope, and was 
gladdened as she spelled out the words of 
some sweet promise! How she revelled in 
Sunday as a gift that only those who toiled 
week in, week out, could fitly value! She 
would not have the worries of the other days 
intruding themselves upon the hours sacred to 
joy, and peace, and rest. 

It happened that she and her hu.sband had 
been passing througli a time of trouble and 
anxiety. There had been sickness in the 
home, and this meant suspended work and 
wages, more need for money and le.ss to meet 
it. The w^eek-end saw them in sore straits 
for quite a little sum, and the thought of 
what might happen on the Monday, if it were 
not forthcoming, troubled the mother’s mind 
for a moment. 

“ But it was Sunday,” she said, when 
speaking of it afterwards, “and I wouldn’t 
have that spoiled. There was the rest day 
for us, whatever Monday might bring, and 
bread for so long, anyway. Every now and 
then I seemed to hear those words, ‘ The 
Lord will provide,’ and I took the message 
and put the worry right out of my mind. I 
had got into a way of never asking for money 
or anything of that sort on Sundays, and I 
didn’t on that one. I just enjoyed it in the 
reg’lar way with my John and the children, 
and, though I did see a bit of a cloud on his 
face now and then, I never pretended to 
notice, but smiled back, and it went. I never 
slept better than I did that Sunday night.” 

“ And when Monday came .? ” I asked. 

“ Help came, in quite a nateral sort of 
way, as it seemed, through John’s old master. 
He said we had been on his mind all Sunday, 
and he’d brought us the loan of a sovereign. 
We could pay it back at sixpence a week, but 
there was no hurry. We must be a bit 
behindhand through John’s illness. The 
master was always just, but he was reckoned 
a hard man, and he went out of his way when 
he lent that sovereign. Didn’t my heart go 
up to God in thankfulness that Monday 
morning, and wasn’t I glad to tell my John, 

‘ He has provided.’ ” 

I have always thought that this dear woman 
realised the privileges and preciousness of the 
Sabbath in a greater degree than anyone else 
I ever knew. 

Let us cull a thought or two from the 
utterances of George Plerbert, the country 
parson, who was, in 1630, inducted into the 
parsonage of Pemberton, and who has lieen 
called the “ Keble of the age which boasted 
of Shakespeare, Bacon, Spen.ser, and Ben 
Jonson.” I could ^rish that his life (written 
by Izaak Walton) and his works, in prose and 
poetry, were in eveiy girl’s bookcase. It is 
passing from the unlettered peasant woman to 
the cultured divine, but the quotations I will 
give you show how the same spirit actuates 
high and low, the ignorant and the learned, 
when, as the children of God, they express 
their sense of the infinite preciousness of the 
Sabbath. Herbert’s poem called “Sunday” 
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is too long to quote as a whole, but you will 
enjoy reading some quotations from it. 

“ O day most calm, most bright! 

The fruit of this, the next woiid’s bud, 

Th’ endorsement of supreme delight, 

Writ by a Friend, and with Plis blood; 

The couch of time; care’s balm and bu), 

The week were dark, but for thy light, 

Thy torch doth show the way. 

* * * 

Sundays the pillars are. 

On which Heaven’s palace arched lies ; 

The other days hll up the spare 
And hollow room with vanities. 

They are the fruitful beds and borders 
In God’s rich garden ; that is bare 

Which parts their ranks and orders.” 

In alluding to the change from the seventh 
to the first day of the week, now observed as 
the Christian’s Sunday, the poet uses veiy 
beautiful and expressive imagery to account 
for the alteration. 

“ The brightness of that day 
We sullied by our foul offence, 

AVherefore that robe we cast away. 

Having a new at His expense. 

Whose drops of blood paid the full price 
That was required to make us gay, 

And fit for paradise. 

* ★ 4k ^ 

Thou art a day of mirth, 

And where’ the weekdays trail on ground. 
Thy flight is higher, as thy birth.” 

It is related that, on the Sunday before his 
death, Mr. Herbert rose suddenly from his 
bed, called for one of his instruments, and, 
having tuned it, sang the following verse from 
the same poem. 

“ The Sundays of man’s life. 

Threaded together on Time’s string, 

Make bracelets to adorn the wife * 

Of the eternal, glorious King. 

On Sunday Heaven’s gate stands ope’. 
Blessings are plentiful and ripe. 

More plentiful than hope.” 

Our poet-pastor was no gloomy ascetic. 
Pie revelled, so to speak, in this good gift of 
God, and sang His praises with a joyful heart. 
Whilst picturing all the varied aspects of the 
country parson’s life, and noting its sad 
experiences, he gives us a pictuie ot him In 
mirth.” “ As knowing that nature will not bear 
everlasting droppings, and that pleasantness 
of disposition is a great key to do good ; ” 
and “ Instructions seasoned with pleasantness 
both enter sooner and root deeper. M here- 
fore he condescends to human frailties, both 
in himself and others, and intermingles some 
mirth in his discourses occasionally, according 
to the pulse of the hearer.” Other^ duties 
ended, “ At night he thinks it a very fit time, 
suitable to the joy of the day, either to 
entertain some of his neighbours or be 
entertained by them, and .to discourse ol 
things profitable and pleasant. As he opened 

* See Rev. xxi. 2, 9. 


the day with prayer, so he closeth it, humbly 
beseeching the Almighty to pardon and 
accept our poor services and to improve them, 
that we may grow therein, and that our feet 
may be like hinds’ feet, ever climbing up 
higher and higher unto Him.” 

I feel sure, my dear girls, that in giving you 
these beautiful pictures of Sabbath joy, I have 
done you a real service. I have never 
forgotten either the words of my village friend 
or the effect produced on me by the first 
reading of the country parson’s “ Sunday.” 
Both reflected the mind of the Master they 
served, and to-day their example and woids 
are well worthy of our imitation. 

Thus far I have said little about “Rest,” 
except in connection with the “ Day of Rest.” 

It is delightful -to note that from the very 
beginning there was a Divine recognition of 
the need for rest, and that the Creator’s 
plan for bestowing the blessing was so wide 
in its application. It was ordained for man 
in the first instance, then extended to the 
animals that had been subdued to service 
under him, and, later still, to the land. Long 
before the children of Israel had ended their 
wanderings in the desert, the command was 
given to them by Moses, “When ye come 
into the land which I give you, then shall 
the land keep a Sabbath unto the Lord.” “ In 
the seventh year shall be a Sabbath of rest 
unto the land.” 

The Israelites, who had been for so many 
generations the bondsmen of Egypt, and then 
for forty years wanderers in the desert, had to 
be divinely taught what pertained to a settled 
mode of life. As landowners, they had to 
learn that each crop yielded takes something 
out of the ground, and that it must have a 
period of rest, pr its power of production will 
be exhausted. Hence the Sabbath for the 
land. In our time the chemist has taught the 
farmer that by putting certain substances into 
the ground, he can restore what the crop has 
taken from it; but in times within my own 
memory the remedy was to let the land lie 
fallow—that is, at rest for a year before it was 
sown again. 

What a delightful word ‘‘ rest is ! It has 
so many meanings in everyday use, and in the 
Bible also; and all of them are suggestive of 
benefit and good to soul, mind, and body. 
Glance for instance at Psalm cxvi., and you 
will find a picture of one who had “found 
trouble and sorrow,” and been full of fears 
and anxieties; but he had gone with crying 
and prayers to God, who heard and answered. 
So, bursting into a hymn of gratitude and 
triumph, he exclaims— 

“ I love the Lord, because He hath heard my 
voice and my supplications. I was brought 
low, and He helped me. Return unto thy 
rest, O my soul; for the Lord hath dealt 
bountifully with thee.” 

Here, my dear ones, you see that rest means 
the calm confidence in God which brings the 
soul a peace which passeth all understanding. 
This is the rest which Jesus linked with those 
sweetly familiar words of invitation so often 
quoted : “ Come unto Me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 


Take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me ; foi 
I am meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls.” 

This rest means “ peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” which those who love 
and trust in Him enjoy even in this trouble¬ 
some world. With this soul restfulness all 
the trials of life lose much of their keenness; 
without it they pierce more deeply and are 
doubly hard to bear. Yet there are so many 
worries and anxieties in daily life to give us 
unquiet minds. Even when our own paths 
are fairly smooth, we often have uneasy minds 
and sleepless nights on account of those we 
love, or we are harassed by mental visions of 
coming evil, till we are ready to cry, as David 
did, •“ O that I had wings like a dove! for 
then would I flee away and be at rest.” 

A little later, in the same Psalm, comes the 
remedy: “ Cast thy burden upon the Lord, 
and He shall sustain thee.” 

From Psalmist, Apostle, and, better than 
all, from the lips of Jesus Himself, we receive 
unfailing guidance to the one source of rest, 
both for troubled souls and disquieted minds. 
When all the world fails us, let us, my 
dear ones, try to remember that He is faithful 
Who promised, “ I will give you rest.” 

Then there are these poor frail bodies of 
ours that have to bear weariness and the pain 
which makes the rest they cry out for 
impossible. How many of us have felt our 
utter helplessness at the sight of suffering 
which we could not relieve, though we would 
gladly have borne it for a vvdiile in order to 
purchase an interval of rest for one we loved } 
One of you, who asked that the subject of 
“Rest” might be considered at a Twilight 
gathering, told me that she was an invalid, 
crippled with sciatica and muscular rheu¬ 
matism, only able to move from place to place 
by means of a wheeled chair, seldom free from 
pain, and sleeping but little. Yet she was 
able to show me that her mind was active in 
planning for the good of others, and that her 
thoughts shaped themselves into songs of 
thankfulness and longings for a more complete 
submission to God’s will. So, as I read, I 
said to myself, “ Thank God for this record ! 
Though it tells of pain, it also tells of patience. 
The body suffers, and the burden is a heavy- 
one ; but it is borne by means of God-given 
strength, and ‘ There is a rest that remaineth ’ 
for His people.” 

When this world, with its sorrow, suffering, 
trouble, and weariness, shall have passed away 
they shall find eternal rest in the Father’s 
home above. “ And God shall wipe away all 
tears from their faces, and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain.” 

“ Rest comes at length; though life be long 
and dreary. 

The day must dawn, and darksome night 
be past; 

Faith’s journey ends in welcome to the 
weary, 

And Heaven, the heart’s true home, will 
come at last.” 

{To he co 72 timied.) 
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CHAPTER VIH. 

MON'CICTON MANOR. 


“ They ought to have asked me too, 
said Effie, looking rather black. I 
call it quite rude; but these ^grand 
county people always are so rude.” 


“ Oh, but, Effie, I am only going to 
practise accompaniments! I go to 
River Street for that, and you don’t 
mind. Why should you mind this? 
We never can get’ those difficult 
passages right without a proper, long, 
steady practice, and one can’t get it at 


the hall. Everybody is wanting their 
turn; and I get flurried with so much 
chattering and noise. I thought it such 
a good idea when Miss Lawrence asked 
me to come to the Manor.” 

'‘She should have asked me too, 
then,” said Effie, with a pout. “Not 
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that I care about going*. Fin not such 
a great admirer of May Lawrence oi¬ 
lier voice; it’s too low and gruff for 
me.” 

‘‘ Oh, not gruff; it’s a beautiful, rich 
contralto. It’s quite a pleasure to hear 
her.” 

‘‘Oh, you think so because she likes 
your playing, and butters you up ! But, 
anyhow, I don’t think much of it, and 
I do sa}^ she ought to have asked me 
too.” 

“ People know you are delicate ; they 
don’t like to bother 3^ou to take long 
drives,” suggested Sheila pacifically; 
but Effie was cross and would not be 
amiable, though she ceased to make 
complaints about not being asked with 
Sheila to the Manor. 

“ How are you going ? ” 

“ I thought I would ride Shamrock. 
Then I should be quite independent. 
Cyril is going there for a day’s fishing, 
and he can bring me back.” 

Again Effie’s face darkened. She 
did not say anything this time, but she 
had a feeling as though Sheila was 
cutting her out of everything. She was 
keew\y alive to the fact that, though 
Cyril’s visits were paid more frequently 
now, it was Sheila who engrossed the 
bulk of his notice. Effie, with all her 
tendency to selfishness, fostered b}^ her 
mode of life, had not naturally an 
ignoble disposition, and her ideals were 
high. She fought rather hard against 
the tide of rising jealousy, and had 
never betrayed it either to Sheila or to 
her mother; but the pain of seeing 
another preferred to herself rankled 
rather keenly; and during these past 
days—indeed for a week or two now— 
it had been hard work to keep down 
the unworthy feeling. 

All the young people of Isingford 
W’ere keenly excited about the forth¬ 
coming effort which was to extinguish 
the debt upon the two churches. All 
were eager to help, and Effie herself 
had been roused to desire to do some¬ 
thing. She had practised with new 
energy, so as to be able to take part in 
the concert of local talent, and her song 
was already selected and placed in the 
programme. But she did not think 
anybody showed any enthusiasm over 
her performance. Perhaps her voice had 
deteriorated somewhat, though nobody 
said so. She was listened to quite 
kindly, and her friends said her song 
would be certain to “go down”; but 
that was all. Whereas, over Ma}^ 
Lawrence’s performance there was a 
little furore, and she was entreated to 
sing twice, and was called quite openly 
the 'prima doiina, Effie had not ex¬ 
pected that title for herself, yet she was 
not quite pleased by the treatment she 
received. 

And then Sheila was in such request. 
Sheila was so popular. It was quickly 
discovered that, though no veiy brilliant 
performer on the piano as a soloist, she 
had a very pretty gift for accompanying^. 
Her touch was soft and sympathetic ; 
she never played wrong notes, even if 
she missed the right ones. It became 
quite the usual thing for the soloists to 
beg her to play for them, and, as she 
was delighted to please and very fond 


of this sort of work, she soon became 
the acknowledged accompanist of the 
concert, and a person in great demand. 

May Lawrence was one of those who 
had taken a great fancy to her, and this 
invitation to Monckton Manor, a place 
Effie had only seen once upon a formal 
call, was rather galling to her. 

Sheila started out a little depressed 
in spirits, for she disliked the feeling 
that Effie was “cross with her.” She 
was sensitive, like all young things, to 
the disapproval of those about her, and 
thought it very hard to be blamed when 
she had really done no harm. Sheila 
was for the first time tasting a little of 
the discipline of life, and she did not 
enjoy the experience. She wanted it 
always to be sunshine about her. She 
liked to be petted and caressed. She 
was ready to love everybod}^ if they 
would only love her. It seemed to her 
vei*)^ hard when she was criticised for 
something that was not the least wrong. 
It had never been so in old days, and 
why should it be now ? 

However, upon her arrival at the 
Manor Flouse all troubled thoughts were 
quickly dissipated by the warm reception 
she met with. May Lawrence met her 
with a kiss. The two girls fell into 
Christian names almost at once. The 
pleasant old semi-Tudor house was 
delightful to Sheila, reminding her in 
many ways of her own home. Mrs. 
Lawrence welcomed her kindly, say¬ 
ing she had heard a great deal about 
her and her pretty playing, and May 
took her into the orchard-house and 
regaled her with delicious peaches 
before they did a note of practising. 

“And we have such a nice visitor 
here now, Sheila,” she explained, “an 
old friend of mother’s, though she is 
not really old—Miss Adene ; only she 
makes me call her Cousin Mary. She 
had a very lovely voice when she was 
young, and it’s quite pretty still, though 
she laughs when I tell her so. She has 
given me a lot of hints about my songs. 
She sings little bits to show me how to 
do it. She must have been splendidly 
taught herself! Let’s come to the 
music-room ! Perhaps she will come 
and listen.” 

Sheila followed her willingly, and on 
their way to the house May exclaimed, 
“Oh, there she is!” and the next 
minute Sheila was shaking hands with 
Miss Adene. 

Somehow Sheila’s heart went out at 
once to this stranger lady. She could 
not say how it was, but she felt at home 
with her almost immediately; and Miss 
Adene seemed to take a liking for the 
big-eyed, soft-voiced Sheila. She asked 
her questions about herself, gave her 
hints about her playing, and was 
altogether so friendly and kindly that 
Sheila felt almost more at home in this 
house after two hours than she had done 
at Cossart Place after two months. 

Cyril appeared at luncheon in com¬ 
pany with some of the Lawrence sons. 
They had known each other at 
Cambridge, and saw a fair amount of 
one another in the vacation. May was 
the only daughter; but she had several 
brothers, and was good at most games 
herself, and would have liked to play 


tennis with Sheila, only that her habit 
was rather against any such plan. 

“But you must come another day— 
you must come often. I have so few 
girl-friends here. T'here are not many 
houses where mother cares for me to be 
intimate. But I should like to have you 
for a friend ! I hope you will come 
often ! ” 

“ I should like to,” said Sheila 
eagerly, “but I don’t know if I can. 
There is Effie ! I am supposed to be 
her companion. I could not leave her 
very often.” 

“ I don’t see why not,” said May, with 
some of the frank and unconscious 
selfishness of the present-day girl. 
“You’re not her nurse or her white 
slave, I suppose ? ” 

Sheila laughed and blushed, and 
Miss Adene came unexpectedly to her 
assistance. 

“ One need not be a nurse or a white 
slave, and yet one may have duties and 
little kindly offices to fulfil. The happy 
people in this world. May, are those who 
do their duty from a sense of love, and 
not compulsion ; and we idle people 
must not tempt them away from the 
place where they are wanted.” 

Sheila looked up with a heiglitened 
colour to sa}*— 

“I’m afraid I don’t always love my 
duties. Sometimes they seem very tire¬ 
some. And I’m sure you’re not an idle 
person. Miss Adene ; but I am very 
often. Sometimes I think I’m no real 
good to anybody.” 

“Then you must make yourself some 
good, dear; though I do not think that 
any of us can quite help being of some 
service to our friends and fellow- 
creatures. You have a delicate cousin 
to cheer up and help back to health and 
strength ; and you must do your best to 
be kind and patient. And you will soon 
find how much pleasure there is in such 
a task, and gain j’ourself a sister, since 
you say you have never had one of your 
own. ’ ’ 

Sheila’s da}- at the Manor was a very 
happy one, and she particularly enjo3'ed 
her bits of talk with Miss Adene, who 
promised to help at the bazaar and, if 
needed, to give some assistance at the 
glee club, where extra voices were 
wanted with a view to the coming 
concert. 

May and one of her brothers rode 
part of the wa3' back with Sheila and 
Cyril, the girls in front, the young men 
behind. 

“Do 3'ou like your cousin C3TiI?” 
asked May with the freedom only possible 
between quite young people. 

“Yes, rather,” answered Sheila. “1 
liked him ver3-much at first. He seemed 
more like the people I had been used to, 
but I think I get rather tired of him. Do 
3^011 like him ? ” 

“Not veiy much,” answered candid 
May. “ The bo3's get on pretty well 
with him ; but they call him rather a 
bounder all the same.” 

“ M’hat’s that ? ” asked Sheila, laugh¬ 
ing. 

“Well, Fm not quite sure if I know ; 
but it’s not a thing he’d like to be 
called. What the bo3’s mean about him 
is that he’s half ashamed of his own 
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family, and the way in which his father 
has made his money, and that’s always 
awfully snobbish. Why, to my thinking, 
the other brother. North, is much more 
a true gentleman. I despise people 
who are ashamed of their origin. It is 
nice to be a landed proprietor and a 
country gentleman, of course ; but 
there’s no disgrace in honest trade. 
Why, three of our boys have had to go 
into business in some of its forms ; but 
do you think they’d be ashamed of it, or 
that we should be ashamed of them ? 
I should despise myself for ever if I 
were! ’ ’ 

“ Yes, I suppose he is rather ashamed 
of the works,” said Sheila slowly. “ He 
never would have anything to do with 
them. I don’t quite know what he does 
want for himself. Sometimes he talks 
about the Bar, and sometimes the 
Church, and sometimes he thinks he’ll 
take up literature. I suppose he’s 
clever.” 

“The boys don’t think so; he only 
got a pass, you know. And I don’t 
think J like men to take to the Church 
just for a profession. I’ve got a brother 
a clergyman; but I know how he felt 
about it before he took Orders. He used 
sometimes to talk to me. He felt that 
he had been called; that is a very 
different thing from choosing for 3mur- 
self, and shilly-shallying as Cyril is 
doing.” 

Sheila began to see that May, although 
not much older than herself, thought 
things out more deeply than she had 
ever done. 

“ The boys have always talked to me, 
you know,” she said, “and Arnold in 
particular. He is the clergyman, you 
know. That made one think. It would 
be nicer to believe in everybody; but 
perhaps it’s better sometimes to see 
below the surface. Sometimes I wish 
almost that something would happen 
just to try the metal we and our friends 
are made of. In olden times, when 
there were wars and dangers, it must 
have been so much easier to know what 
they were like; but nothing ever does 


happen in the nineteenth century—not 
in that sort of way.” 

Nevertheless, a good deal was happen¬ 
ing in other ways, and the excitement 
increased as the time for the bazaar 
arrived. 

The town hall was a spacious build¬ 
ing, and it was decorated in an effective 
fashion with festoons of greenery and 
paper and tinsel flowers. Some people 
called it trumpery stuff; but it looked 
well, and was cheap, and to keep down 
expenses was one of the chief aims of 
the assistants. 

The bazaar w'as held in the great 
hall; but there were two smaller rooms, 
off-shoots from this, reached by short 
wide flights of steps, and in these rooms 
the supplementary entertainments were 
to be held. 

One was a museum of curiosities and 
beautiful things lent, for which extra 
admission was charged; the other was 
given over to entertainments. On the 
first day there was to be a phonograph 
and some experiments with electrical 
apparatus, in which Oscar was to assist. 
On the second the concert, and on the 
third some tableaux. 

The whole town was in excitement 
over the affair, and upon the first day 
the thoroughfares were quite crowded 
with carriages and foot passengers. 
Everything went off beautifully. A 
great deal was sold; the refreshments 
were excellent, the band good ; and the 
people went away declaring they should 
come again upon the morrow, which 
accordingly they did. 

The concert was almost the most 
exciting experience for Sheila—she had 
so much accompanying to do ; but she 
soon lost her first feeling of nervousness, 
and forgot everything in the effort to 
help everything to go well. 

It was all a great success. ' Effie sang 
her song very creditably, and got an 
encore; though some people did say it 
was her father who so stubbornly led the 
rounds of applause. May’s singing 
delighted everybody, and the glees went 
beautifully; Miss Adene was there. 


kindly and encouraging, giving steadi¬ 
ness to any wavering part by her clear 
rounded tones, and taking the greatest 
interest in everything. 

Indeed, all the Monckton Manor party 
had come in force ; and they were to 
appear also upon the next day, for May 
had a part in several of the tableaux, 
and two of the brothers also, and they 
were both very clever and helpful as 
scene shifters. For everything was done 
as far as possible by volunteers, and 
there was no professional aid which 
could possibly be dispensed with. 

The third day was in some sort the 
grandest, for, though the things from 
the bazaar were mostly sold off, there 
was great interest over the tableaux ; 
and there was to be a troop of perform¬ 
ing dogs in the great hall for the young 
folks, since the upper room would not 
hold everybody, and all must be enter¬ 
tained. Also the tea was to be on 
a grander scale; and the hall was 
early thronged with eager buyers and 
spectators. 

There was nothing, perhaps, very 
original in the tableaux, but they were 
very prettily got up, and it was interesting 
to the spectators because they knew the 
actors in them. 

One of the most effective ones was the 
presentation of the French ambassadors 
at Queen Elizabeth’s court after the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. Effie 
was the sharp-featured Queen in sable 
robes, and the stage was crowded by 
her black-robed courtiers and ladies- 
in-waiting ; whilst Oscar, Cyril, Fred 
Monckton, and a few more, in their 
gorgeous frippery, stood evidently taken 
aback and confounded by the unwonted 
sight of this evidence of stern woe and 
regal horror and offence. 

The applause for this picture was loud 
and long, and the curtain was just 
rising again when in the hush that had 
succeeded the clamour there penetrated 
a sound of noise and confusion from the 
hall below, and then the clear terrible cry ; 

“Fire! Fire!” 

(To he continued,) 
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SOLUTION. 

An Accidental Cycle TI. 

3. When Bathing. 

Should a great wave of the sea 
Wash you away from the sands, 

At the back of your head clasp your hands. 
Remaining as still as may be: 

You may then with serenity float 
Until some one arrives with a boat. 

4. Earthquakes. 

If you should hear an earthquake’s boom. 
And see great tumult in your room, 

Fly to the door and open wide. 

And stand beneath, whate’er betide: 

For, though the house be badly rent, 

You there may safely rest content. 
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EXAAIINERS’ REPORT. 

Nearly nine hundred competitors tried their 
.skill upon this puzzle, and with such good 
cfiect that our award is long enough to excite 
editorial remonstrance. To make room for 
it we must cut down our report to the verge 
of terseness. 

Alany solvers left out the “ An ” in the 
heading. Iii a way it was only a trifling error, 
but as it could only be attributed to careless¬ 
ness, it did not commend itself to our sympathy. 
It was less wonderful that the unwonted 
exercise of the hen in the lirst title was not 
correctly interpreted by all. Let us say at 
once that the excited fowl was not “ drowning ” 
nor “ in danger of drowning; ” the water was 
too shallow. “ AVhen in water ” was not quite 
explicit enough either as a title or as an inter¬ 
pretation of the picture. The hen was in a 
bath, and therefore presumably bathing. 

In the first line we often found “big” and 
“large” instead of great. It is more cus¬ 
tomary to speak of big and great waves than 
of large waves, and we gave slight preference 
to the former readings. 

In the title of the second puzzle a few 
solvers failed to notice the s and wrote “ An 
earthquake.” It was a pity. Likewise in the 
first line the s was sometimes missing, and 
more often the apostrophe. But it was in the 
fourth line that the real trouble was found. 
Was the h under the w, or was it inside or was 
it outside? Opinions widely differed, but the 


majority voted it to be beneath, appreciating 
the sense of the advice in spite of poetic 
obscurity of expression. 

While we were wrestling with the point a 
learned professor came into our room. We 
read the lines to him, and asked what im¬ 
pression they conveyed to his mind. AVithout 
an instant’s hesitation he threw open the door 
and stood beneath the lintel, and we returned 
to our ^vork with much comfort and increased 
admiration for learned professors. 

The advice may seem to be strange to those 
unacquainted with earthquakes and their ways, 
but it is based upon wide experience. How¬ 
ever great the “ tumult,” the framework of 
the doorway generally affords ample protec¬ 
tion. 

In the same line “ whatere ” was sometimes 
erroneously substituted for 7 vhate'er. Plere we 
must call attention to the fact that whatever is 
one word, and that the contraction is one word 
also. 

In veiy many solutions tho' appeared in 
place of “ though.” On this point one com¬ 
petitor very clearly puts the correct ruling. 
He writes—“ ‘ Tho’ ’ for ‘ though ’ phoneti¬ 
cally^ (as ‘ma’ for ‘may’ in line following). 

‘ Tho’ ’ is not admissible, nor any shortenings 
by an apostrophe of the spelling of a word 
where, abbreviated or unabbreviated, the 
pronunciation remains the same.” 

In writing, these abbreviations arc some¬ 
times used, but they indicate a lack of refine¬ 
ment in style, and are much to be deprecated. 

It only remains for us to say that absolute 
perfection was attained by the first prize¬ 
winners, and by no one else. As to the 
mention lists, those solvers who took the 
trouble to indent the lines of the first verse, as 
in the published solution, will find their names 
in a higher class than those who did not. The 
rhyming lines of the second puzzle run in 
pairs, hence no grouping by indentation was 
necessary. 

An expert and critical solver has written a 
letter about the puzzle, “ An Ideal Garden,” 
which deserves attention. He first contends 
that he “sent in a perfectly correct solution,” 
but we have been able to set his mind at re.st 
on that point by returning it to him. He 
next maintains that in punctuation “ the 
printed solution is wrong.” According to him 
the first line should read “ A garden, like a 
room, should be,” and not “ A garden like a 
room should be,”. 

But it all depends upon the meaning of the 
lines. In our version it is that a garden 
should be like a room, it should have a green 
carpet, and for furniture, a few trees. 

In our coiTespondent’s version the sense is 
altogether different. It is that a garden 
should have a green carpet like a room, and 
we feel inclined to apply to it Euclid’s most 
popular utterance. And yet indiflerent as the 


reading is, we let it pass, for as we have before 
remarked, we only take punctuation into 
account when it is absolutely wrong. 

Again, our critic complains of the absence of 
commas in line 4, which should, in his opinion, 
read—“And on it, here and there, a tree.” 
Here we prefer the amended version to that 
printed, but it is entirely a question of taste 
and not of accuracy. He further asserts that 
the note of exclamation can coiTcctly follow 
either the interjection or “ happiness ” in line 
10. So it can, and our only crime is that we 
did not print it in both places. Finally he 
complains that while his solution was not 
mentioned, some solutions which owed their 
perfection to his help were more fortunate. 
The information is no surprise to us, for we 
have often traced our conespondent’s hand in 
solutions under another name. He say.s—“ I 
suppose this is allowable.” It is allowable 
inasmuch as we have no rule forbidding it, but 
we do not think that help ought to be asked 
from a rival competitor. It does not accord 
with our notions of strict fairness, and a less 
generously-minded solver would not place his 
ingenuity at the disposal of his friends. 

And this is the way in which we cut down a 
rcj)ort I 


CONSOLATION PRIZE i 397 - 8 . 

The highest number of marks, in accordance 
with the conditions laid down, was obtained 
by Mrs. J. Champneys, Croft House, Win¬ 
chester, to whom one guinea has been sent. 


FOREIGN AAVARDS. 

A AVell-bred Girl (No. 2). 

Prize Winners [Half-a-Guinea Each). 
Amy and Ethel Beven, Rose Cottajre, Kandv 
Ceylon. ^ 

Aliss L. Gamlen, EcoleNormaled’Institutrices, 
La Rochelle, Charente Inferieure, France. 

Very Highly Commended. 

Elsie V. Davies (Australia), Elizabeth AI. 
Lang (France), Helen Shilstone (Barbados). 

Highly Comme 7 ided. 

Louis E. Blaze (Ceylon), Nellie AI. Daft 
(Portugal), Frank, Hugh, and Robert Glass 
(India), Polly Lawrance (Barbados), Airs. 
Hastings Ogilvie, Airs. G. Alarrett (India), 
AA^inifred Bizzey (Canada). 

Honourable Mention. 

Grace Carmichael, Fontilla Greaves (Bar¬ 
bados), Harriet Kettle (France), AI. R. Laurie 
(Barbados), AI. E. Lewis (Hungary), Alice J. 
Alofiitt (Switzerland), Gladys D. G. Peacock 
(France), Anne G. Taylor (Australia), Herbert 
Traill (India). 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MLSCELLANEOUS. 

AIahki.. —The term motto agitato means with much 
emotional feeling". Altegro means quick and lively, 
hut not as fast presto. Allegro con brio means 
in brilliant style, and caratieristico, characteristic 
of the n.iture of the subject. 

H. L. W.—Sidmouth lies in a valley between the 
.Salcombe and Peak hills, which arc each about 
500 feet in height, and is built on the shore of a bay 
extending from Portland to Start Point. The 
bathing is good in summer, and provisions cheap. 
The climate is mild and well suited to invalids, and 
there is generally a fine breeze from the sea, and 
less rain than in most places on the Devonshire 
coast. Altogether we should regard it as a very 
suitable holiday resort at Easter. A great many 
pleasant excursions may be made in the near 
neighbourhood. 


Ulric.\ (The Hague).—The grey parrot, or “jaco,” 
of Guinea, and other hot parts of Africa, takes a 
foremost place amongst the various species of its 
family for intelligence, docility, and healthfulness. 
Perfect cleanliness is essential for them. The 
perches should be thick and smooth, and so should 
be also the ring suspended from the top of the cage 
where they swing and roost. Their food consists 
of any kind of seed, grain, and nuts, bread and 
milk, and Indian corn well boiled and given cold. 
They alsohave a little ripe fruit, a bit of sugar, plenty 
of clean water, and the food trays should be of crock¬ 
ery or porcelain, or of thick glass—not tin nor zinc. 

^ Clean gravel is necessary. Give no moat nor pastry. 

Elsie. —In the upper ranks of societv the rule is for 
the lady to retain her seat when a gentleman bows 
or offers his hand. Of course, there may be excep¬ 
tions in the case of a little girl in her “ teens ” and 
an aged man- 


Retha.— It is very grievous that you should have 
engaged yourself to marry a man whom you did 
not love with more than ameling'of ordinary friend¬ 
ship. But it would be the less of two evils to confess 
your state of feeling, rather than to allow him to 
marry a woman who felt so cool towards him. Do 
not^ deceive him, however humiliating your own 
position. Better that he should suffer the dis.np- 
pointment before the irrevocable step is taken, 
which must result in a life-long regret. 

■^•B.P.—Your writing is so illegible we can scarcely 
decipher the names about which you inquire. 
Pronounce as Alar-ca-sis, Hal-lay, Jo-a-kim Al.as- 
con-ye, Tcha-e-kofs-key. In Russ and Polish the 
w IS pronounced as our “f.” 

AVild Rose (Broisla).—A centi7)iei7'e is 0*39371 
of an inch. This correspondent wishes to corre¬ 
spond with an English and an Italian girl, so as to 
improve herself in their respective languages. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PARER. 


Ophklia.— To make meringues, whip the whites of 
six eggs till very Hrm ; mix three-quarters of a 
pound of the finest icing sugar with them. Fill a 
tablespoon with the mixture as quickly as possible, 
and put on a strip of white paper placed on a baking 
board. Repeat this process rapidly till all the 
meringues be made, and sift fine sugar over them ; 
then, without Toss of time, place them in the oven, 
the heat of which should only be sufficient to dry 
them, and brown them very slightly. When firm, 
remove them from the papers, and with great care 
scoop out from the inside as much as you can 
without injuring the case. Then place them on 
fresh strips of paper, the hollow side uppermost, 
and let them remain in the same moderate heat till 
perfectly crisp. When cold, fill one case with 
whipped cream, place another over it, and if neces¬ 
sary to keep it in position, use a very little white of 
egg. If to be flavoured with vanilla, it should be 
added before commencing to whip the whites of 
eggs ; thirty drops of the extract would probably 
suffice. The filling with thick cream should not be 
done until just before serving as the moisture might 
dissolve them. 

M. Howard.— The name “Cbioe” is pronounced 
Klo-e, and “ Lois ” as Lo-iss. 


jMiskrablk. —You had better give up all thought of 
marrying. You are not likely to make any man 
happy. If you marry at all, it should be the man 
you have so dishonourably jilted. Fie might go to 
law, and oblige you to pay for your breach of 
promise. 

Snowdrop. —We give you a recipe for sponge-cake 
from the first authority. Stand a large bo\vl in a 
bain- 7 nan'e of hot water. Put in one pound of pow¬ 
dered sugar, break twelve eggs into the bowl, 
whisk quickly ; remove the bowl from tlie bain, and 
continue whisking till quite cold. Sift in one 
pound of flour, add the chopped rind of a lemon, 
mix with a wooden spoon. Putter a mould or 
baking dish, and put in a sprinkling of flour, 
knocking out all that does not adhere to the butter ; 
pour in the mixture, and place it in a moderate 
oven for about an hour, and when done it will 
feel firm to the touch. Perhaps the best plan for 
ascertaining the state of the cake is to run a slight 
wooden skewer into the centre. If insufficiently 
baked some of the mixture will adhere to the 
skewer; if done, it will come out clean. When 
ready for use, turn the cake out on a sieve to cool. 
Whatever recipes you have hitherto tried that failed, 
we doubt any disappointment in the present case. 


OUR NEW PUZZLE POEM. 



* * Prizes to the amount of six guineas (one of which will be reserved for competitois 
living abroad) are offered for the best solutions of the above Puzzle l oem. The following 
conditions must be observed :— 

1. Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only. 

2. Each paper to be headed with the name and address of the competitor. 

3. Attention must be paid to spelling, punctuation, and neatness. 

4. Send by post to Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, Paternoster Row, London, “ Puzzle 
Poem ” to be written on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

5. The last day for receiving solutions from Great Britain and Ireland will be July 17, 
1899; from Abroad, September 16, 1899. 

The competition is open to all without any restrictions as to sex or age. 


OUR SUPPLEMENT STORY 
COMPETITION. 

ONLY A SHOP-GIRL: A STORY IN 
MINIATURE. 

First Prize [£2 2s.). 

May .Shawyer, Penrith. 

.Second Prize (^i is.). 

Mabel Gibson, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 
Third Prize (ios. 6 d.). 

Lucy Bourne, Winchester. 

Hono'H 7 -al>le Mention. 

Rose Cooke, Lowestoft; Lily Chamberlain, 
Forest Hill, S.E.; Letitia E. May, Alton, 
Hants ; Kate Betts, Kemp Town, Brighton ; 
Mabel Jeuks, Cambridge ; Kate Nora Norris, 
.Stoke Newington; Elsie Olver, Brockley; 
Bessie Hine, South Tottenham ; Jane Bailey 
German, AVest Bromwich; Ethel G. Goulden, 
Finsbury Park Road, N. ; Jessie Elizabeth 
Jackson, Beverley; Relda Hofman, Fontenay- 
sous-Bois, France ; Maggie Bisset, Aberdeen ; 
AY. Bruin, Greenwich; Jessie Middlemiss, 
Ripon ; Laura Johnson, Richmond, S.AA". ; 
Edith Alice Hague, Stockport; “ Little 

Nell,” Lines ; ATolet C. Todd, Cornhill-on- 
Tweed; AVinifred Botterill, Driffield, East 
Yorks; Mabel Moscrop, Saltburn-by-Sea ; 
Margaret AV. Rudd, Anerley; Jessie 11 . 
Plughes, Croydon; May Adele Venn, AA^est 
Kensington Park, AV. ; Gertioide Bonow, 
Goldhurst Terrace, N.AV. ; Jessie Aitchison, 
Wandsworth, S.AA^. 

Tlie publication of the Supplement Stories is in 
abeyance at present in order to afford our readers an 
opportunity of acejuiring those stories already issued. 
The first stor}-^, “A Cluster of Roses,” by Sarah 
lloudney, is now in its third edition, and is published 
at 3d., and in cloth Cd. 


suisr DROPS, 

Our Extra Summer Number, is now published 
(price 6d.), and our readers must order it at once 
from their booksellers, if they wish to possess 
a copy, as the Number cannot be reprinted. 


CONTENTS. 


Frontispiece: Sweet Summer Eve. 

Ivy. A .Short Story. Ily the Lady Dunroyxi:, 
Author of “ The 't hree Old Alaids of Leigh,” etc. 
Offers of Marriage. By Isarki.la Fyvik Mayo. 
On Perfection of Position for Girl Cyclists. 

Fully Illustrated. By ]\Irs. Egbert A. Norton. 
In the Red Days of the Terror. A Story in Four 
Chapters, Maria A. Hoyer, Author of “ A 
'Frick for a 'Frick.” 

How I Won my Bee Certificate. 

Little Tapers. By the Rev. Frederick Lang- 


BRIDGE, M.A. 

Bound for Life. A Story. By Grace Stebbing. 

'J he Cuisine of Foreign Countries. By aTravellcr. 
June-Time and Roses. A Poem. 

Gipsies. .Song and Chorus for Girls’ Voices. By 
Ethel Harkaden. 

Two Noble Women of Hawaii. By Susan E. 
Binder. 

How to make the most of Life. By C. Ji. 

Skinner. 

The Forest Princess. A Short Story. By Mary 
E. FIullah. 

Autobiography of a Perambulator. By Anne 
J^eale. 


Rachel. A Rustic Idyll. By Is.vbei, S. Jacomb- 
Hood. 

A Seaside Holiday. By Clotilda Marson. 

What the Hollyhocks and Lilies Saw. By 


Gcrtrude Page. 


Three of Shakespeare’s Heroines. I'y C. FI. 

Irwin. 

There is Plenty of Room on the Top. A True 

Story. By Ada. M. Trotter. 

The Quaint and Grotesque in Embroidery. 

By Fred Miller. 

To the Golden City. By Henry Finch-Lee. 
Swimming for Girls. 

Olive Digby’s Ordeal. By Helen Marion Burn¬ 


side. 

“Who’d have thought it!” By Eleanor C. 
Saltmer. 

New Puzzle for our Extra Summer Part. 
Varieties. Household Hints. 


Evening primrose {CEnoihera fniticosa). 































ERE THE HAR¬ 
VEST TIME. 

Ilv CHRISTIAN BURKE. 

All the earth lies hushed 
and silent, 

Underneath the summer 
sun, 

Gardens blush with later 
roses, 

In the pleasant orchard 
closes 

Fruits are ripening one 
one. 

Cool between its fringing 
grasses, 

Drowsil}'- the river flows. 

Singing, but the sudden 
hushes. 

Not as in the spring it 
rushes, 

Widened by the melting 
snows. 

Full-leafed trees scarce lift 
their branches, 

Voiceless all the fea¬ 
thered band ; 

Fledglings faltering flights 
are trying. 

Ere the moment comes for 
flying 

lo some far-off foreign 
land. 

Gone the thrill and stir of 
Springtide— 

Ere the year had reached 
its prime, 

Nature laboured without 
measure. 

Now she dreams in golden 
leisure— 

Resting until harvest 
time. 

A// 7 ‘igilts 7 'ese}‘ved,'] 



UNDERNEATH THE SUMMER SUN.” 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


THE HOUSE WITH THE VERANDAH. 


By ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO, Author of “Other People’s Stairs,” “Her Object in Life,” etc. 


CHAPTER X. 

“ WHERE IS TRUTH ? ” 

ESSIE appeared. It 
was marvellous to 
note how the traces 
of her recent out¬ 
break had nearly 
disappeared. She 
looked almost her 
old decorous self, 
save for a slight 
tearfulness an;d 
quivering of the lips, 
the result of some 
conversation which 
had been passing 
between her and 
Miss Latimer down¬ 
stairs. 

She and her 
cousin looked at 
each other. Jessie’s 
eyes miglit fall, 
shamed, before 
Lucy, but they met the other woman’s 
boldly, almost with a scowl. 

“Come, Jessie,” said the woman, in 
a wheedling tone, I’m sorry to hear 
what’s happened; and she says you’re 
to come away with me at once.” 

Jessie took no notice of her, but turned 
to Mrs. Challoner. 

“Well, m’m,” she said, “I beg your 
pardon for anything that’s happened. 
I’ve often wondered what you thought 
o’ me speaking so much o’ the master, 
an’ me never set eyes on him. But 
’twas because I was a-thinkin’ o’ you, 
an’ a-prayin’ you may never know what 
it is to be a widow-woman. I’d have 
kep’ all right if I’d got into such a 
place as this when Alick was took—that 
I do believe—but there I was, set down 
with those grumpy old people, with 
never a pleasant word ; and there wasn’t 
any comfort to be had but just a sip of 
what they was always a-sippin’ them¬ 
selves. An’ it was worse when the old 
lady was left alone.” 

“ And yet the minister and the lawyer 
thought so well of you, Jessie,” said 
Lucy, with grave reproach. 

“ I was all right so far as the lawyer 
ever knew,” Jessie answered. “An’ 
as for the minister, he sipped his drappie 
too, an’ he never saw me the waur o’ 
mine, which is mair than I can say o’ 
him.” 

“ Hush, Jessie,” said Mrs. Challoner. 
“ But how could you do your duty to 
your aged mistress if you got into such 
a state as you were yesterday ? ” 

“ I never did that till I went to live 
with that woman there,” she answered, 
turning on the cousin with ill-repressed 
fury. “When they asked me up to 
London they knew I’d got my nice little 
legacy. She wouldn’t have let her 
husband invite me but for that! ” she 
interpolated bitterly. “ And they didn’t 
want me to go till it was all spent, at 
least she didn’t!” she said, with an 
acrimonious emphasis on the feminine 



pronoun. “And she used to treat me 
plentiful, an’ me just pinin’ with loneli¬ 
ness and homesickness ; and then when 
my money was gone there I was, an’ 
she run me into debt, and turned up 
here and bullied my first month’s wages 
out of me, an’ when you came down on 
Christmas Eve, like an angel, and put 
my next month’s wages into my hand, 
thinks I to myself, somebody’ll turn-up 
to-morrow and get it all away, an’ I 
thought I’d just run out and buy myself 
something in case I got a cold, or was 
too low to get well through my cooking, 
and then somehow that picture that 
hangs on the kitchen wall (‘ The Empty 
Chair,’ m’m, it’s called) was just too 
much for my spirits, and I took a drop 
and lost my reckoning, and there it 
was ! Oh, m’m, may you never know 
what it is to be a poor widow-woman I ” 

How much was merely maudlin, or 
how much was the incoherent cry of a 
weak soul that had lost itself in loneli¬ 
ness and neglect, Lucy could not decide. 
It was possibly less the woman’s words 
than the chord of Lucy’s own life which 
they reached, that brought tears to 
Lucy’s eyes. 

“I’m not asking you to give me 
another trial, m’m,” went on the 
miserable creature, in a tone which yet 
had something of a forlorn hope in it. 

Lucy could not answer, but her head 
gave a half-involuntary shake. 

“I’m not asking you to give me 
another trial, m’m,” she repeated. 
“It’s not for the likes o’ you. I see 
well enough what your life’s got to be, 
and you’ve quite enough to do for 
yourself and the dear little master.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Morison,” cried Lucy 
earnestly, “ won’t you make an effort to 
put this evil thing away ? Though you 
must go out of this house, I will do 
all I can to help you. I will try to 
get you into a Home, where they will 
take care of you and help you to do 
right.” 

Mrs. Morison did not answer at once. 
Perhaps a good impulse and an evil 
habit contended within her. The habit 
conquered, as alas I a habit generally 
does. 

“I don’t need to go into a Home,” 
she said, with a soft stubbornness. 
“ I’ve just got to make up my mind to 
keep right. I don’t believe in Homes. 
I’ve been, in a way, my own mistress 
all my life, being so much trusted. If I 
take myself in hand, that’ll do.” 

But what a big “ if ” that was ! And 
what weakened will can ever raise itself 
effectually, save by its first effort placing 
it in the good grasp of a stronger will ? 
Yet Lucy could urge no more. She 
could only remind Mrs. Morison that if 
she really meant to keep her word and 
to struggle on in honest sobriety, Lucy 
would stand her friend, so far as she 
could, in truth and uprightness, would 
even recommend her as a worker to any 
whose circumstances and sense of duty 
might incline them to extend another 


chance to her, after hearing of her 
failing and its possible recurrence. 

Mrs. Morison thanked Lucy for so 
much “kindness.” But, even as she 
did so, Lucy felt sadly sure that it would 
never be claimed. Then Mrs. Morison 
said “good-bye,” and she and her 
cousin went away together. It had 
been arranged that her boxes should be 
sent after her by a carrier. Despite the 
acerbity the widow had shown towards 
her relative, and despite the fact that 
one or the other of the pair had been 
telling grevious untruths of the other, 
Lucy saw that they went down the street 
laying their heads together in mutual 
confidences as if nothing had come 
between them. 

She turned from the window, so weary 
and disheartened that she felt as if she 
had been beaten, body and soul. It 
was her first close experience of the 
baffling contest with natures lacking all 
bottom of truth and principle—natures 
like bogs, greened over with sentiment 
and seeming, luring us to trust our foot 
upon them only to plunge us in depression 
and defilement. It seemed to Lucy as 
if the fruitless arguments and pleas of 
the last hour had taken more energy out 
of her than even the long strain of 
yesterday. She did not yet realise that 
where the nerves are concerned the 
whole of the back bill is always added 
on to each fresh item. 

As Lucy turned from the window 
she felt something at her feet. Stooping 
in the twilight, she picked up the bright 
little ball, which Jessie Morison had 
brought in for Hugh on Christmas Eve I 

It was but a trifle, yet it finally over¬ 
came the weary lady. Oh, the pity of 
it I Oh, the waste of poor human nature 
that still had so many good qualities in 
it 1 Oh, the awful mixture of good and 
evil, of selfishness and kindliness. Talk 
of the good in evil, and the evil in good 
— as if there was some compensation in 
that weird mingling—why, it is ^ this 
very mingling which tries our fortitude 
and faith more than anything else, and 
God sees more of this mingling than 
any human eye can see. And God can 
bear it because He is God and is all 
goodness, and knows the end. We can 
but lean our staggering strength against 
His everlasting arm, assured that it can 
gather up what mortal powers must 
drop. 

Miss Latimer came into the parlour 
presently and found Lucy sitting in the 
gathering darkness. The old governess 
was a wise little woman, and instead of 
lighting the gas, she stirred the fire into 
a ruddy, dancing blaze. Then she 
called Hugh, and sent him in “to talk 
to mamma.” By-and-by she re¬ 
appeared again, with the tea-tray and a 
delicious smell of toast. 

That recalled Lucy to her duties. 
She sprang up, protesting against Miss 
Latimer having gone to work by herself, 
and she lit the gas and closed the 
curtains. They had a cosy little meal, 
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at which, for Hugh’s sake, not a word 
was said of the recent domestic catas¬ 
trophe. 

When his mother took him off to bed, 
and heard him—though not without a 
significant pondering pause — join 

Mrs. Morison’s ” name in his prayer 
“for papa and mamma,” she remem¬ 
bered all Charlie had said to her, and 
felt that the child’s simple affection in 
its ignorance and blindness may reflect 
the heart of God more clearly than ours, 
blurred with inevitable criticisms and 
repulsions. 

When she had kissed him and was 
leaving the room, he called her back. 

“ Mamma ! ” 

She turned at once, but he paused a 
moment. The child’s sensitive nature 
had realised the moral atmosphere 
about him sufficiently to feel that storms 
were there. 

“ Mamma ! ” again. Then in a 
whisper, “ Will Mrs. Morison come 
back to-morrow ? ” 

“No, my dear.” 

“ Mamma, will she ever come back ? ” 

“ I do not know, dear. I fear not. 
If she gets better I think she will.” 

“ Is she ill, mamma ? ” 

“Yes, dear ; her soul is very ill. We 
must be very sorry for her.” 

When she returned to the parlour 
Miss Latimer was sitting there. She 
had taken a sock from Lucy’s work- 
basket and was darning it. 

“ Can you stay with me to-night, dear 
friend ? ” asked Mrs. Challoner. 

“Yes,” she said; “to-night and 
to-morrow night. Then I shall have to 
go home.” 

There was no need for inquiry why. 
Miss Latimer was virtually retired as a 
governess ; but her tiny income sorely 
needed a supplement. She secured this 
by reading aloud for two hours every 
morning to a blind lady, whose house 
w'as not far from her lodgings, though a 
long way from the Challoners’. The 
Christmas holidays, w'hich had brought 
relatives to visit her blind patroness, had 
set her free for three days. 

“It is terribly hard that the few 
holidays of your industrious life should 
be wasted as these have been,” 
remarked Lucy. 

Miss Latimer laughed. She w'as a 
quaint little body, with a flashing of 
energy about her which imparted some¬ 
thing youthful to her sixty years. 

“As it was bound to happen at all, 
my dear,” she said, “I am glad it 
happened in my holidays, so that I have 
been free to be a little helpful. Make 
the most of me while you have me. 
What step are you going to take next ? ” 

“ My first step,” answered Lucy, a 
hard note sounding in her voice, “is to 
destroy the last pages of my letter to 
Charlie. I had not brought ' Mrs. 
Morison ’ into it till Christmas Eve, so 
I can let it stand as it is up to that date. 

1 see that I ended my instalment of the 
22nd by writing that ‘ Miss Latimer, 
Mr. Somerset, and Tom Black are to 
spend Christmas with me, and w^e shall 
all talk about you and send you our best 
wishes.’ This just comes to the very 
end of a page, so I shall put in half a 
sheet without a date with just my last 


messages. I will leave Christmas as in 
the future, where it was when 1 wrote 
that. What a mockery it is to read 
what I wrote on Christmas Eve ! ” She 
covered it over hastily, tore the sheet 
into tiny fragments, and dropped them 
into the fire. 

“Is this the first letter you are 
sending to your husband ? ” asked Miss 
Latimer, to give a turn to Lucy’s bitter 
thoughts. 

“ My first letter—yes,” Lucy an¬ 
swered, “ because Captain Grant was 
not quite sure where the ship would 
touch. But to every port where she 
may call I have sent postcards just 
assuring him of our well-being. Then, 
if he can call for those, he goes on with 
an easy mind, and if he can’t, why, 
there is really nothing lost.” 

“ You have not heard from him yet ? ” 
inquired the old lady. 

“ No,” said Lucy, “ not yet. Charlie 
said he should keep a letter always in 
progress, and despatch it home when¬ 
ever that was possible. 1 begin to look 
for one every morning now.” 

They sat in silence for a while, then 
Lucy said abruptly— 

“ That poor woman ! Her words 
haunt me ! Perhaps, if she had not 
been left a widow, she would now be 
a respected and worthy member of 
society.” 

Miss Latimer looked up surprised. 
Lucy, wLo was gazing into the fire, did 
not catch the expression, but went on— 

“ Did you have much talk with her? 
She came up from the kitchen crying. 
You had made an impression on her. 
But what will rouse her will ? To-day 
she seemed to have no will — only 
wilfulness. And it was so awful to have 
to speak to a woman with white hair as 
I was obliged to speak to her—a woman 
who has been through trials and sorrows 
of which I know nothing.” 

“ I had some conversation with her,” 
said Miss Latimer. “ She was inclined 
to be confidential. But what makes 
you think that, if her husband had 
lived, she would not have been as she 
is ? ” 

“ Because she said she got into the 
bad habit through living in loneliness 
and dulness with people who were 
inclined to be topers themselves,” 
answered Lucy. “ One can understand 
how the temptation could come, and how 
gradually one might slide dowm too 
deeply at last to readily recover one’s 
footing.” 

Miss Latimer looked puzzled and 
hesitated. 

“ But, my dear,” she said, “ she told 
me that she first took to drinking 
because her husband was such a terrible 
drunkard and ill-used her so cruelly. 
She said to me, ‘ Ah, m’m, you single 
ladies don’t know what misery is, and 
mustn’t be hard on them that do! ’ 
Then she said she had kept straight for 
years because she lived with miserly old 
folks, who never had liquor in their 
house, and who lived two miles from 
any licensed premises. She said she 
thought she’d got such a mastery over 
herself that she might venture to take 
“a little support” through her Christ¬ 
mas cooking, but that the old craving 


came and re-enslaved her before she 
was aware.” 

The two friends’ eyes met, and they 
looked at each other with the depre¬ 
catory, half-alarmed, half-shamed ex¬ 
pression which always comes on honest 
faces at any new discovery of human 
duplicity. 

“What is true? What is false?” 
wailed Lucy. “ It seems to me that she 
adapted her stories to what she thought 
would best reach and touch you or me. 
True, sometimes the same-story.sounds 
differently when differently told and 
differently repeated. But I cannot see 
how these two versions can have the 
same original. This awful falseness. 
Miss Latimer, is even worse than the 
drunkenness.” 

“ My dear,” said the old lady, “ it is 
the moral quagmire from which the 
drunkenness springs, and, therefore, is 
‘ worse ’ just as a quagmire is ‘ worse ’ 
than any coarse weed which springs 
from it—being bound to bear such 
weeds, if not of one type, then of 
another.” 

“ It seems to me as if she was all 
dramatic impersonation,” Lucy ob¬ 
served ; “and still one cannot help loving 
and yearning over the cheerful-faced 
working-woman seated knitting before 
her kitchen fire with her dead husband’s 
lover-gift of a Bible lying on the dresser 
behind her.” 

Miss Latimer looked at Lucy. 

“Just now,” she said, “ I found that 
Bible; it was in the dustpan, with a 
good many leaves roughly torn out.” 

“ She must have done that while she 
was—not herself,” said Lucy. 

“No,” Miss Latimer persisted, “it 
was lying on the dresser all right this 
morning long after she knew perfectly 
well what she was doing. It must have 
been done about noon to-day.” 

“But why should she do that?” 
urged Lucy. “ Whatever is amiss with 
her now, and whatever may be the truth 
of her history, why should she suddenly 
and wantonly destroy something which 
she has evidently cherished for so many 
years ? ’ ’ 

Miss Latimer shook her head. 

“My dear,” she answered, “I begin 
to suspect that this poor Bible may 
have been but one of the ‘ properties ’ 
belonging to what you aptly call her 
‘ dramatic impersonation ’ of the respect¬ 
able, faithful widow. I would not be at 
all surprised if she picked it up at a 
second-hand bookstall, and matched her 
story to its names and dates. Don’t 
think me cynical. As a governess, I 
have lived in many houses, and have 
come across some strange adventurers. 
How do we know that her name was 
ever Jessie Milne, or that she was really 
a Mrs. Morison ? ” 

“ There were her credentials from 
Edinburgh,” explained Lucy; and then 
she told Miss Latimer all about the 
lawyer’s letter and the minister’s 
testimonial. 

Miss Latimer sat and pondered. 

“ I may be wrong,” she said, “ I may 
be carrying my suspicions too far. We 
are all apt to do that when all firm 
ground of confidence is taken from our 
feet. But, my dear Lucy, you should 
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have never taken her in on the strength 
of written characters of however fair 
seeming.” 

“But how unjust that would be!” 
pleaded Lucy. “ It would mean that if 
a woman left the neighbourhood w^here 
she had worked, or if employers them¬ 
selves left it, then she would not be able 
to get another place.” 

“No, no, Lucy,” explained the old 
lady, “ there is a difference. A personal 
interview between past and future em¬ 
ployers is always best, because, apart 
from the easiness with which questions 
are asked and answered, it has an 
environment which tells a tale of itself. 
But it is quite true that this cannot 
alwa3^s be. Then the new mistress 
should always address herself directly 
to the people willing' to give ‘ the 
character.’ Even that leaves some 
opening for chicanery; but it is small 
indeed compared with that which 
attends ready-made certificates. You 
yourself should have written to the 
doctor and the lawyer.” 

“ I did not like the idea of the written 
character,” said Lucy, in self-excuse. 
“ I think I might have hesitated to take 
it from a supposed former mistress. 
But these were professional men ; the}" 
might not have cared to be troubled 
with letters of inquiry in such matters ; 
and then, too, wLen she left Scotland, 
she had not thought of going at once in 
quest of a situation. I assure you those 
letters seemed to be the productions of 
educated men, and the paper they were 
on w’as stamped with the lawyer’s 
address and with the name of the 
minister’s manse.” 

“As I tell you, my dear, I may be 
going too far,” said Miss Latimer; 
“ but I assure y-ou my experience in 
other cases justifies it. Do you re¬ 
member the addresses given ? ” 


“ Where Covent Garden’s famous temple 
stands, 

That boasts the work of Jones’ immortal 
hands. 

Columns with plain magnificence appear, 

And graceful porches lead along the square.” 

_ Gciy, 

Come with me for a walk in Covent Garden, 
you, my country reader, who know not the 
London of to-day; and you, my friend of the 
great city, who know not the London of 
yesterday. 

As we pass through the crowded Strand we 
are so jostled by foot-passengers, and so 
deafened by the noise of vehicles, passing and 
repassing, that intercourse between us is 
impossible, but this quiet by - street will 
quickly lead us to our destination, and soon 
we shall find ourselves in front of the famous 
market. 

A low, rambling building fills up the centre 
space, which is suirounded on three sides by 
houses. Here, in the veiy small hours of the 
morning, the crowds are as dense and the 
business is as brisk as in the Strand which we 
have just left behind us, but during the day¬ 
time there is little life or bustle about the 


“No, I do not,” answered poor Lucy, 
who began to feel that she had been 
woefully unwary. “ And oh, if you had 
only seen how nice this Mrs. Morison 
looked among all those other women, 
I’m sure you too would have felt ready 
to trust her ! How can one understand 
such people, who know so well what 
ought to be, and who have it in them to 
simulate it so perfectly when it suits 
them for a time, but who keep their 
other nature all the same, always ready 
to spring to the front ? How are we to 
realise which is really they ? Is it 
possible that they themselves are not 
quite sure ? Why, I really thought that 
the only fault to be detected in Mrs. 
Morison was just a touch of self- 
satisfaction, a little turning of the 
Pharisee’s nose returning thanks for 
superiority over others.” 

Miss Latimer shook her head. 

“Ah, my dear,” she said, “you are 
diving deep into the abysses of human 
nature. The questions you ask may 
be also put concerning vei'y different 
people from this poor woman. Perhaps 
such questions might be asked, in a 
degree, concerning all of us—at least, 
until we begin to put them to ourselves 
and to know all that is meant by God’s 
desiring ‘ truth in the inward parts.’ 
Mrs. Morison tells lies. She is, 
according to my belief, a very deliberate 
and skilful deceiver; but far be it from 
me to say that her hypocrisies may not 
reveal what was once her ideal—ay, and 
that, in some vague way, she may still 
mean to live up to it—only foredoomed 
to failure because she begins with false 
pretences. My dear, we talk about 
criminals and weak and fallen people of 
all sorts as ‘ having our common human 
nature ’ ; but, talk as we may, we rarely 
realise it. The temptations they have 
are so different that this difference 
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market. The fruits, vegetables and flowers, 
which began to arrive at midnight, are already 
scattered to the four quarters of the great 
city, and only a few loiterers stand about at 
the street corners, or employ themselves in 
desultory fashion in clearing up the refuse. 

But you and I are not dependent on market 
gardeners : 

“ There is a flower which bloometh 
When autumn’s leaves are cast. 

Oh, pluck it ere it wither, 

’Tis the memory of the past ! ” 

This flower is to be found at all times and 
seasons in Covent Garden. It clings round 
every stone like the ivy on a ruined tower. 

In a street hard by the great musician, 
Thomas Augustine Arne, was born; in the 
square, on which the market now stands, he 
played football and cricket with the com¬ 
panions of his boyhood; here, as a young 
man, he walked and dreamed; here he married, 
here he died, and here, in the church yonder, 
he sleeps the last long sleep. 

It is always interesting to note the environ¬ 
ment of a great man, and Arae’s environment 
was exceptionally rich in historic associations. 
He was born in the reign of Queen Anne—the 
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blinds us to the truth that their thoughts 
and feelings and failures are made of 
the same stuff as our own. Mrs. 
Morison is a deceiver of others; but it 
is quite possible that she is also a self¬ 
deceiver.” 

“ I cannot see what interest such a 
capable woman could have in taking 
trouble to lay deliberate plots of decep¬ 
tion to get into such a place, and then 
taking no more trouble to keep up the 
deception, and so losing it in two 
months,said Lucy. “What has she 
made by it ? She has done lots of work, 
and has earned less than three pounds.” 

“There it is!” cried Miss Latimer. 
“ You must remember we are looking 
at it from what you have believed and 
from what has happened. From all 
that transpires of the cousin’s lack of 
truthfulness, it is quite likely that Mrs. 
Morison had not been out of a efface 
for many days when you took her. We 
will, for convenience’ sake, grant that 
the Edinburgh story is true; then if she 
gets another place to-morrow (as with 
her appearance she easily may) she will 
simply tell the same story she told you, 
and will ignore her experience of your 
place as if it had never been. And it is 
quite likely she will go to the new place 
—as it is likely she came to you— 
believing that she means to turn over a 
new leaf and to be what she seems. In 
the meantime we must leave off talking 
about her and consider what you are to 
do next. You must get another servant 
as soon as possible. You cannot be 
without help in this house, apart from 
the engagements that begin with the 
New Year.” 

“ I won’t go back to that registry 
office,” said Lucy stoutly. “Shall I 
advertise ? ” 

Miss Latimer mused. 

(To he continued.) 
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Augustan age of English literature—and 
Covent Garden -was the cradle of the wit and 
learning of his time. 

Let us now continue our walk, and, as we 
look round us, we will picture to ourselves 
this scene as it was some two hundred years 
ago. 

To our left lies the Church of St. Paul’s. It 
turns its back to us, but, as if to make up for 
any seeming unfriendliness, it cames its portico 
on its back. This church was designed by 
Inigo Jones in 1631, by command of the Duke 
of Bedford, who—the stoiy goes—told the 
architect that he wanted a chapel for the 
parishioners of Covent Garden, but that he 
was not minded to expend much money upon 
it. “ In short,” his Grace is reported to have 
said, “ I would have it not much better than 
a bam.” 

“ Veiy well,” answered Inigo; “you shall 
have the handsomest barn in England.” 

The church accordingly was built, and the 
“ noble Tuscan portico,” which is said to be 
exactly like one described by the Italian archi¬ 
tect Vitruvius, was erected in Covent Garden— 
nobody remembering that the entrance could 
not possibly be there, as the altar occupies the 
eastern extremity of every church. 

Passing through the “ sham portico”—as it 
was contemptuously called by Horace Walpole 
—we come to the northern side of the square 
and find a long row of red-brick houses built 
over a colonnade so broad and lofty that we 
pause in wonder. The handsome groined roof 
is supported on massive stone pillars, now dis¬ 
figured with paint and compo. The pavement 
is dirty and ill-kept, and the shops, thus sumptu¬ 
ously sheltered, are of the dingiest description. 
At the end of the colonnade the stone pillars 
have been replaced by iron ones, and behind 
these is the large foreign fruit market. 

This colonnade is called the Piazza, and it, 
too, was designed as long ago as 1633 by 
Inigo Jones. Probably the fact that the 
architect took the model of his church from 
Vitruvius will account for the Italian name 
given to the square, a name which struck 
Byron as so remarkable, that he wrote— 

“ bating Covent Garden, I can hit on 

No place that’s called Piazza in Great 
Britain.” 

To realise the aim of Inigo Jones in building 
this place, we must picture the scene as it was 
in his day. 

There was no market, and the great square 
was a free open space, neatly gravelled, and 
admirably kept in order. It was bounded on 
the south side by the garden of Bedford House, 
outside the wall of which a grove of trees, 
“ most pleasant in the summer season,” gave 
grateful shnde to a few market-women who sat 
there selling fruit and vegetables. Jones’s 
Piazza was built round the north and east sides 
of the square, and the colonnade thus con¬ 
structed formed the fashionable promenade of 
the ladies and gentlemen who lived in the 
surrounding houses. Some years later a hand¬ 
some column, surmounted by a sun-dial, was 
erected in the middle of the open space, and 
on the black marble steps at its base, we are 
told that “ cleanly matrons ” used to sit and 
dispense barle}' bmth and porridge to their 
customers. 

At the end of the seventeenth and the 
beginning of the eighteenth centuries the 
houses in the Piazza were occupied by persons 
of high position and considerable wealth. 
Among these were several celebrated painters, 
such as Sir Peter Lely and Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
Lely’s real name was Van der Faes, but his 
grandfather being a perfumer, whose sign was the 
lily. Sir Peter’s father, on becoming an officer, 
discarded the family name, adopting instead 
that of Lely, which his son was destined to 
make famous. Sir Peter became a great 
favourite at the English Court; he died in 
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1680, and was buried by torchlight in the 
Church of St. Paul’s, which faced his dwelling. 

The next year Sir Godfrey Kneller came 
into the Piazza, and here he lived for twenty- 
four years. He had a wonderful garden behind 
his house, and cultivated the rarest and most 
beautiful flowers. 

In 1717, the beautiful and witty Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague was living in the Piazza. 
She had been christened at St. Paul’s in 1689. 

Close by the church, in the corner house, 
lived the Earl of Orford, better known as the 
great Adjniral Russell, who defeated the 
French oil La Hogue. His ship was called 
the Britannia^ and from its beams he made 
the staircase of his house, which had—and, I 
believe, still has—wonderful carvings of ro]')cs 
and anchors, the whole being surmounted by 
the coronet and initials of the house of Orford. 
Here he was living in 1710, and on his left, 
three houses further up in the Piazza, was the 
painter Closterman, whose beautiful portrait 
of Purcell was reproduced for readers of The 
Girl’s Own Paper in the last December 
number. 

To the right of Admiral Russell’s house 
was King .Street; in fact this house, which 
has since been re-built, is now numbered 
43, King Street. 

Our illustrations shows Covent Garden as it 
was in i66o ; that is, fifty years previous to the 
time now under discussion. Lord Orford’s 
house had then not been built, and the so- 
called Little Piazza, a column of which appears 
in the foreground to the left, was not coin- 
completed. But the church is there and a 
portion of the Great Piazza, in the corner to 
the rght. The gabled houses just beyond the 
Piazza are in King .Street, then, as now, a 
business street. No. 38, which we know as 
Stevens’ Auction Rooms—a great place for 
buying bulbs at certain times of year—was long 
occupied by Paterson, the celebrated book 
auctioneer, whose son, .Samuel, was the god¬ 
son of Dr. Johnson. In Paterson’s rooms the 
literary men of the day used to meet; there 
Dibdin wrote some of his finest songs, and 
there the walls have often echoed to the 
applause which followed his singing of “ Poor 
Jack.” 

Four doors further down, at No. 34,* there 
was living in 1710 an upholsterer—Thomas 
Arue, by name—whose sign was the Two 
Crowns and Cushions. In 1690, this Arne 
had been overseer of the poor of the parish 
of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, and he was then 
living in a much more modest dwelling in 
Bedford Street. 

Apparently he was a man of artistic tastes, 
for his rate-book, which may still be seen, 
bears his name upon its cover in very beautiful 
ornamental lettering. 

That he was also an excellent man of busi¬ 
ness is sufficiently proved by the fact that he 
occupied his house in King Street until 1733, 
paying a yearly rent of ^^75—a high price in 
those days. He was twice married, his second 
marriage taking place in 1707 at jMercer’s 
Chapel, and the lady’s name being Anne 
Wheeler. In 1710, two important events took 
place. On jMarch 12th, there was born to 
Mr. and !Mrs. Arne a little son, whom they 
called Thomas Augustine, and who has since 
been called “ the English Amphion.” 

A month later there came to lodge with 
them four Indian kings, or, as we should say, 
chiefs of the North American Indians. These 
chiefs had been brought over to England by 
an English officer, who very wisely foresaw 


* Throug-h the kindness of ]\Ir. Alfred .Stutfield, 
who has taken infinite trouble to search the old 
rentals of the Bedford estate, I have been able to 
identify the site of the house in which Thomas 
Augustine Arne was born, and in which he spent the 
first twenty-three years of his life. The house itself 
was rebuilt in 1871, and is now occupied by the 
publishers, ^Messrs. Rivington. 


that the best way to secure their allegiance, 
and obtain the assistance of their tribes in 
driving the French out of the English settle¬ 
ments in Canada was to impress them with 
the grandeur and power of England. 

Accordingly, the visitors were treated with 
every courtesy; they were received by Queen 
Anne herself, and loaded with })resents. Two 
royal carriages were placed at their disposal, 
they were lodged, as we have seen, in “a 
handsome apartment,” and they were taken 
about to see the sights of London. 

The imse was successful. When the ‘ ‘ kings ’’ 
left our shores they were quite willing to back 
the English against all the world. Readers 
of Fennimore Cooper’s stirring novel. The 
Last of the Mohicans, will gain some further 
knowledge of Queen Anne’s strange visitors, 
for the IMohicans are there said to be subordi¬ 
nate to the Iroquois, or Five Nations, to which 
the chiefs belonged. 

Addison was much interested in the 
strangers, and says in the Spectator of April 27, 
1711, that he often mixed with the rabble and 
followed them for a whole day together. .Some 
very amusing accounts of the “ kings ” are 
given both in the Tatter and Spectator, One 
of them I must repeat. 

During their sojourn in England, according 
to the Tatter, of May 13, 1710, one of the 
kings fell ill. The landlord, !Mr. Thomas 
Arne, was unremitting in his attentions to the 
sufferer, who, having never slept in a bed 
before, felt great admiration for the skilful 
upholsterer who had constructed “ that engine 
of repose, so useful and so necessary in his dis¬ 
tress.” When, therefore, the patient was 
recovered, he and his brother kings consulted 
among themselves how they should evince 
their appreciation of the kindness shown them, 
and it was decided that to honour their host 
befittingly, they must confer upon him the 
name of the strongest fort in their country. 
The upholsterer accordingly was summoned, 
and, on entering the room, he was received by 
the four kings standing, all of them addressing 
him as “ Cadaroque ! ” 

After a month’s sojourn in King Street, the 
Indians returned to their own land, and Thomas 
Arne was able once more to devote himself 
exclusively to his business and his family. 

Four years afterwards a baby girl was born 
and received the name of Susan, and, later, 
there were some more children who, however, 
have no particular interest for us. 

Thomas Arne was determined to give his 
son every advantage, so when the boy, Thomas 
Augustine, was old enough he sent him to 
Eton. But Master Tommy had no mind for 
learning, and gave his professors considerable 
trouble. When he should have been studying 
his lessons, he was found playing the flute, and 
the upshot of it all was, that Avhen the time 
came for him to leave college, neither he nor 
anyone else was very sorry. 

He was now articled to a solicitor, for his 
father’s ambition was to see him a lawyer, but 
he managed to smuggle a spinet into his bed¬ 
room, and, having muffled the strings with a 
handkerchief, he practised when the family 
was asleep. He also contrived to get violin 
lessons from a man called Testing, and in the 
evenings he used to borrow a livery and, thus 
disguised, visit the opera, where the servants 
of the aristocracy were allowed free access to 
the gallery. 

His })rogress in violin-playing was so rapid 
that he was soon able to lead a small orchestra, 
and we can imagine what the surprise of the 
upholsterer must have been when one evening, 
having been invited to a musical party, he 
found that his own son had been engaged to 
provide the entertainment. 

Thomas had an uncomfortable walk home 
that night with his angry parent, but the good 
man was too sensible not to recognise that it 
was better that his son should be a fair 
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musician than a bad lawyer. Finally, 
harmony was restored to the family circle, and 
the young performer was allowed to follow the 
bent of his genius. 

Before long he found that his sister Susan 
had a beautiful voice, which he trained so 
carefully, that in 1732, when she was eighteen, 
she was able to appear in an opera by Lampe, 
called Amelia. 

Encouraged by her success, he now set to 
work to compose music for Addison’s play, 
Rosamund, in which she sang when it was 
])roduced at Lincoln’s Inn Theatre in 1733. 
A year later, Susan Arne married Theophilus 
Cibber, the son of the poet laureate, Colley 
Cibber. She was not happy in her married life, 
but it would have been impossible for any girl 
to be happy with such a husband. The music 
historian, Dr. Burney, has said of Susan that 
she captivated every ear by the sweetness and 
expression of her voice in singing; but her 
principal charm seems to have consisted in her 
exquisite simplicity. With Handel she was a 
great favourite. He wrote for her the con¬ 
tralto songs in the Messiah, and the part of 
Micah in Samson, and she was the first Galatea 
in his Acis and Galatea. She died in 1766, 
and was buried in the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey. 

In 1736 young Arne—now twenty-six years 
of age—married Cecilia Young, a daughter of 
the organist of All Hallows, Barking. She 
was a pupil of Geminiani, and was called “ the 
nightingale of the stage,” her voice being con¬ 
sidered matchless “for melody, fulness and 
fiexibility.” 

1/3^5 Milton’s Comus was produced at 
Drury Lane, and Arne was engaged to wiite 
the music for it. The description of this work 
given by Busby in his History of Music is so 
charming that I am tempted to quote it. 

“In this mask Arne introduced a style 
unique and perfectly his own. Without pre¬ 
tending to the high energy of Purcell or the 
ponderous dignity of Handel, it was vigorous, 
gay, elegant and natural, and possessed such 
strong and distinctive features as, by its pro¬ 
duction, to form an era in English music. By 
tlie beauty of this piece and by that of his 
numerous songs, Arne influenced the national 
taste, and begat a partiality for that flo^ving, 
sweet, and lucid style of melody which capti¬ 
vates the ear by the simplicity of its motivo, 
and satisfies the understanding by the truth 
and emphasis of its expression. It long guided 
or governed the genius of inferior composers 
for the theatres and public gardens, and con¬ 
stituted and settled a mannen which more 
justly than any other may be denominated 
English. Unfortunately, the ingenious in¬ 
ventor of this manner, the mellifluous, the 
natural, the unaffected Arne, was not himself 
sufficiently sensible of its value to continue 
true to the native cast of his own genius. 
Tempted to follow the Italian composers, he 
deserted a path in which he could not be 
exceeded or followed.” 

Busby’s censure of Arne’s deviation from 
that path in which the highest honours awaited 
him, has reference to the opera Artaserse, 
which was written in the florid Italian style 
popular at the time. But it is hard to blame 
the composer for a backsliding which was the 
inevitable consequence of the bad taste of the 
}mblic. Artaserse was produced at Covent 
Garden in 1762, and, as we are told, was 
“ immediately successful.” 

Whose fault was it that the good English 
works of the previous thirty years were not so 
“ immediately successful } ” 

During those thirty years Arne had produced 


the music to the Tempest, which contains that 
daintiest of dainty songs, “Where the bee 
sucks.” I hope that there is not an English 
girl with a voice in her throat who has not 
sung those witching notes of Ariel’s. 

Scarcely less beautiful are the songs in As 
You Like It —“ Under the greenwood tree,” 
“ Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” and 
“When daises pied.” 

But all these and many more would not 
have gained for our composer the title “ the 
English Amphion,” which is so justly his. 
The legend tells that to the sound of Amphion’s 
lyre the stones placed themselves in order, 
forming an impregnable wall round the city of 
Thebes; and the story is explained by the 
assumption that, fired by their leader’s elo¬ 
quence, the men of Thebes became invincible. 

Was ever patriotic song written so great as 
“ Rule, Britannia,” or could Amphion himself 
have led an army to battle with more inspiring 
music } 

Wagner once said that the whole character 
of the English nation is contained in the first 
eight notes of “ Rule, Britannia.” It is inter¬ 
esting to compare these eight notes with the 
first eight notes of the parallel French and 
German songs. 


The ^Marseillaise.” 
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“ Rule, Britannia.” 



“Die Wacht am Rhein.” 



The French song repeats every step—that 
is dull! 

The German song looks back twice in its 
short course—that is weak j 

The English song plants its feet firmly— 
then rushes to the point, without swerving an 
eyelash. It says in music— 

“ Up, boys, and at them ! ” 

Bravo ! Thomas Arne. 

This song, “Rule, Britannia,” completes a 
masque, called Alfred, written by Thomson 
and ^lallett, and composed by Arne. It was 
first performed in August, 1740, on a stage 
erected in the beautiful grounds at Clieveden, 
in Buckinghamshire—then the residence of 
Frederick Prince of Wales, now the home of 
an American millionaire—where a fHe had 
been arranged to commemorate the Acces¬ 
sion of George I., and to celebrate the birth of 
Princess Augusta. 

Five years \^i^x Alfred was given in London, 
at Drury Lane, for the benefit of Mrs. Arne. 
It seems specially appropriate that Arne should 
have been the composer of “ Rule, Britannia.” 
The earliest associations of his childhood must 
have been connected with the home of the 
great Admiral, the Commander of the 
Britannia, who lived almost next door to his 
father’s shop, and doubtless the boy often 
peeped in through the open doorway at the 
grand staircase, of which he will have heard 
that its beams once formed part of the wooden 
walls of England. 

It is possible that he may have lived in 
this house himself at a much later date, for in 
1774 it passed into the hands of David Low, 
and was opened by him as a family hotel, the 
first establishment of that kind in England. 

But if Arne ever lived there it was only for 
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a short time, for he died on March 5th, 1778, at 
his house in Bow Street, which he had only 
occupied for four months and a half. On the 
early editions of his New Favourite Songs, as 
also on the Winter Amusements, there is the 
announcement that they are “ to be had of the 
author at his house in the Piazza, next the 
Church, Covent Garden ”; but there is no 
mention of his name as a householder in 
the rate-books of St. Paul’s, from 1760 till 
U77-8, when, as I have said, he rented a 
house in Bow Street for a short time before 
his death. 

One of the innovations for which we have 
reason to be grateful to Thomas Arne was the 
introduction of female voices into oratorio 
choruses, an experiment which was tried by 
him for the first time at a performance of his 
Judith at Covent Garden on February 26th, 
^ 773 - 

This oratorio had been performed at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon in the quaint old church in 
which Shakespeare was buried, on the occasion 
of the Jubilee festivities organised by Garrick 
in 1769. On the second day of that festival 
an Ode, written by Garrick and set to music 
by Arne, was given, the actor-poet designating 
the composer as “ the first musical genius of 
this country.” 

In connection with Garrick’s relations to 
Arne, an amusing story is told. Arne was 
very anxious that Garrick should hear his 
favourite pupil, Miss Brent, and with some 
difficulty he succeeded one day in arranging a 
meeting between them. Miss Brent sang, and 
Garrick, after complimenting her, turned to 
Arne with the supercilious remark : 

“ After all. Tommy, your music is but pickle 
to my roast beef! ’’—implying that the drama 
was the superior art. 

Dr. Arne was not the mildest of men, and 
he cried : 

“ I’ll pickle your roast beef, Davey, before I 
am done 1 ” 

The threat was no idle one. Refused an 
engagement at Drury Lane, which was under 
Garrick’s management, Arne set up his famous 
pupil at^ Covent Garden, where she had such 
success in The Beggar's Opera, that all the 
town flocked to hear her, and Garrick was 
nearly ruined. 

The degree of Mus. Doc. was conferred on 
Arne by Oxford University in July, 1759. In 
addition to being a great composer, he was a 
great teacher, laying particular stress on the 
importance of clear enunciation of the words. 
]\Iost of his earlier works were written for his 
wife, who accompanied him on a visit to 
Ireland in 1742? nnd who was a very successful 
singer. After she retired from public life 
Arne’s pupils interpreted his compositions. 
He had one son, ]\Iichael, who went on the 
stage at an early date, but his chief successes 
were gained as a player of the harpsichord. 

Like so many other great men. Dr. Arne 
was buried in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, and 
there was originally a monument to him in that 
church, but owing to the carelessness of some 
plumbers engaged in repairs, the building was 
almost totally destroyed by fire in the year 
1795 ; ^^nd though it was rebuilt on the same 
plan and in the same proportions, the memorials 
of its mighty dead were never replaced, and 
there is nothing now to show that here rest, with 
Dr. Thomas Arne, the poets, Samuel Butler 
and Peter Pindar; the dramatists, I^Irs. Cent¬ 
ime and "William Wycherley; the painter, 
Sir Peter Lely ; the sculptor Grinling Gibbons; 
and many more whose names are inscribed 
upon the scroll of Fame. 

Eleonore D’Esterre-Keeling. 
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JULY. 

Bv ERIC BROAD. 

Now is the noon of summer’s sweet content 
O’er field and hedgerow, valley and high hill ; 

And hushed the music of the laughing rill 
Whose strength is stolen and whose song is spent! 
With anxious twitter all the birds lament 

The sudden gloom ; the air grows strangely still. 
Vague murmurs all the valley seem to fill ; 

The sun is blotted from the firmament. 

Hark ! tis the diapason of God’s organ rolled 

Through all the field of stars ; chord follows chord 
The march triumphant of our Blessed Lord, 

Who rides the sky in chariot of gold ; 

And then the gloom is rent ; with swift accord 
The beams, with golden arms, our forms enfold ! 



CHRONICLES OF AN ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN RANCH. 

By MARGARET INNES. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE LADY-HELP FROM HOME — THE JAP — THE 

AMERICAN GIRL — THE GERMAN WOMAN — THE 

CHINAMAN WING LONG — OTHER CHINAMEN. 

I THINK I could write volumes on the miseries 
and discomforts inflicted by the ignorant and 
pretentious lady-help. Not for a moment 
would I say one word to wound the real 
honest workers, who can, however, be 
recognised at once, and I ought certainly to 
know, having been most devotedly helped and 
nursed through long years of ill-health by 
one of the best. But I speak of those women 
who have reached the age of maturity, and 
yet have never put enough earnestness into 
anything to learn to do even one single trifle 
well, and who tell you with an air, as though 
it were something to be proud of, that they 
have never done any work, but are quite 
willing to learn. 

It was unfortunately one of this helpless 
class that was sent out to me, and though she 
had undertaken to cook and bake in good 
style for her £" 0 , she had not troubled herself 
to learn the rudiments of either cooking or 
baking. She told me, with a ladylike smile, 
that she had thought she would soon be able 
to pick it up from me ! She had had some 
time before leaving England, when she might 
have taken lessons ; but as far as I could learn, 
she spent the time in making a round of fare¬ 
well visits. 

She considered herself eminently respectable 
and superior, and, I believe, thought that 
these virtues alone were worth her pay to any 
family. Before long, too, the ideas of equality, 
which she absorbed in a perfectly undigested 
state, went to her head, and made her take all 
kinds of liberties, which Americans born and 
bred would not dream of. 

It is certainly a fact that ignorant aliens, 
taking up these new ideas, have a most 
offensive way, quite their own, of interpreting 
them. 

We bore with muddle and confusion and 
fatigue for some seven months, longing to be 
able to dismiss her, but uneasy at the notion 
of her being adrift so far from home. We 
might have spared ourselves, as it so often 
happens, for she came one day to tell me, 
with a proud toss of the head, that she had 


found another place that would suit her 
better. 

So she went, leaving us thankful to escape 
from her on any terms. 

Then we tried a Jap, who was also un¬ 
successful, and we returned to an American 
girl. This time we were more fortunate; 
she was a middle-aged woman, capable and 
willing, and fortunately also fond of reading; 
so that we were able, by lending her plenty 
of books, to keep the effects of the loneliness 
at bay for some time. 

She thoroughly enjoyed all the most up-to- 
date books, and we often laughed among 
ourselves at the comicalness of Sarah Grand, 
Grant Allen, Ibsen, and even Mrs. Humphry 
Ward in the kitchen. She had decided views 
about all she read, and had, indeed, the 
intention, so she told us, of writing something 
for the public herself when she could get 
leisure. However, this peaceful time came 
also to an end. In eight months or so she 
wearied of the loneliness and wanted to return 
to town and her friends. 

Our next fate was a German woman. I 
believe she was a little out of her mind ; she 
certainly nearly drove us out of ours. She 
was an enormous, coarse-looking woman, and 
often told us how she had been a keeper in 
one of the large State asylums for many years ; 
and, oh, how we pitied those poor lunatics at 
her mercy ! 

My husband was ill with an abscess in the 
throat while she was with us, and for some 
wicked reason of her own, whene\'er anything 
was put on the stove, such as beef tea or hot 
water for poultices, she regularly took it off 
again as soon as we left the kitchen. 

Finally we telephoned our distress to our 
friend in town, and he advised a Chinaman. 
We agreed, and by the evening train out 
came a bright, smiling little man called Wing 
Long, and we found at once comfort and 
peace. 

He was a beautiful cook, careful and 
economical, and very proud of making all his 
dainty cakes and sweets for much less than 
we could have bought them in town. 

In the evenings, when we were all quietly 
reading, he would come in suddenly, carrying 
two big dishes piled up with different dainties, 
saying, “ Coss one dollar in San Miguel, 


makee him fifty cents here,” and plump them 
down in the middle of the table for us to 
admire. If friends were coming to supper, he 
he would work so hard, and would make 
innumerable dishes and dainties that I had 
not dreamt of ordering, and when the evening 
arrived, would come bustling in with all these 
gi-and “plats ” till we could hardly keep from 
smiling at the grand show. His idea was not 
so much hospitality, I fear, as a great desire 
to make an impression upon strangers of the 
grand way in which we lived. He would say 
privately afterwards, “ Dcy no see notings 
likie dat, dey no eatie such our dinner; oh, 
no!” 


One drawback to all his virtues there had 
to be, of course. He had told me, as the 
months passed and he still remained with us, 
that his friends in Chinatown were much 
surprised; for, he said, looking intently at 
me, he was called “ Clazey Jim,” and had 
never stayed long anywhere. This made us 
a little uneasy, though nothing could have 
been more reassuring and sane than his usual 
cheery, diligent ways. But once or twice lie 
did alarm me slightly, when he would launch 
out about his hopes of some day becoming a 
Buddhist priest, when he should have saved 
enough money to take as an offering to the 
priesthood. In speaking of this he became 
quite excited, joining his hands together as 
though in prayer and raising them above 
his head, turning up his eyes, and telling 
me all kinds of wonderful legends about 
miracles that had happened to believers in 
Buddha. 

He was quite embarrassingly generous. 
When he went into town for a holiday, lie 
would return in high spirits. He was always 
in a perfect fever to get his bundle of pur¬ 
chases undone and to show us all he had 
bought. He would drag out a small pair of 
embroidered shoes for himself and show them 
to us ; then perhaps a silk jacket or a tasselled 
girdle, such as they wear round the waist. 
Always, too, there were boxes and bottles of 
uncanny-looking medicine, of which he gen¬ 
erally took several doses indiscriminately on 
the spot to prove to us how strong was his 
faith in their virtue ; then, with a flourish, he 
would bring out a dainty parcel and hand it 
to me with a kind little word, and some 
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curiosity for the boys, or often a piece of 
pretty porcelain for the house. 

It was too much, but we did not know how 
to stop it. His delight over all this was quite 
pathetic. So/hr in ocrr experiences he is the 
only lovable Chinaman we have come across, 
and he proved to be out of his mind! For 
seven months all went well, however, and we 
felt that the five dollars a month extra in 
wage was money well spent for such comfort 
and order ; then the friendly, kindly spirit of 
our little Wing Long seemed to cloud over, 
and we determined to send him away for a 
rest and a holiday. We still did not under¬ 
stand what w’as amiss. 

He was to leave us the following morning, 
and had installed Chong Woh as locum 
tene7is^ when that night a violent opium 
frenzy seized him, giving us all a good fright, 
and keeping us awake and on the watch most 
of the night, lest he should set fire to the 
house or carry out some other mad freak. 

In the morning he seemed quite sane, and 
painfully humble and broken-spirited. There 
was nothing for it, however, but that he must 
go. We had heard too much about the 
opium habit among Chinamen to dream of 
trying to overcome it. We heard, too, from 
Cliong Woh that AVing had been in the 
asylum several times; so it seemed a hopeless 
business. 

AVe none of us liked the locum tenens 
AV'ing had provided, and hearing of a China¬ 
man who was leaving a neighbouring ranch 
where the family had gone East, we engaged 
him. He was a tall, fat man, with a very 
stately way of carrying himself, and from his 


airs most evidently considered himself a 
“ beau.” It was in the month of January 
when he was with us, and in the early 
mornings it was rather too cold to be com¬ 
fortable with his thin white cotton jacket 
only, so he wore over this a wadded sleeveless 
jacket made of soft Chinese silk of a most 
lovely golden bronze colour, which made him 
look very grand indeed. 

Like Wing, too, he seemed very generous, 
and had not been with us long when he 
produced from somewhere a large jar of very 
good Chinese preserved ginger, which he 
brought in upon a tray, together with a little 
Chinese box of “ welly fine tea.” 

It was given with a gracious, lordly air, and 
I accepted it with the finest manner and the 
best compliments I could muster. Again in 
a few days he brought a sweet-scented 
Chinese lily, growing in a bowl, which I 
knew he had been tending in his bedroom till 
it should bloom ; and a packet of his quaint 
writing-paper, which I had admired one day 
w'hen I chanced to see him writing letters, he 
brought with the same grave courtesy. 

But he had already been some months in 
the country, and soon wearied of the quiet oi 
our place. lie came one day and told me 
that he had urgent business to attend to in 
China, and must leave us and sail very shortly 
for his Celestial fatherland. So he went, and 
every time I go to the little Chinese store 
now I see him there, and we smile in a most 
friendly fashion to each other, while he serves 
me and asks if we are all well, and neither oi 
us is so ill-bred as to refer to that “ business 
in China ” ! 


During the winter months the town of San 
Miguel is quite crowded with Eastern visitors ; 
all the hotels and boarding-houses are full, and 
every Chinaman who is wmrth his salt, is 
engaged, at a good wage too. The only men 
who are at liberty are the blacklegs, the 
gamblers, and opium fiends. So, though our 
friend at the agency bureau did his very best 
for us, he could not save us from such a time 
of worry and annoyance as I can hardly bear 
to look back upon. AA^e were all over-worked, 
tired out, and had illness in the house as 
well. 

For three months we had such a succession 
of Chinese blackguards as makes my flesh 
creep to remember. Some of them stayed one 
day, some two or three, some a week; but we 
became positively ashamed of driving into El 
Barco station, taking in and bringing out 
diflerent Chinamen. 

It is a drive of ten miles too, there and 
back, and added no small bother and waste of 
time to the rest of the discomforts. Then 
there were gaps between, when the expected 
Chinaman did not arrive, and the buggy came 
home empty; and we would turn from the 
verandah where we had been anxiously watch¬ 
ing, with an opera-glass, to see if there were 
one figure or two in the buggy, turn into the 
house with the knowledge that we must cook 
and bake and sweep for ourselves as best we 
could until better times dawned. 

Alas, then, for a charwoman within call, 
however inefficient! It would be something, 
at least, to get the sweeping and washing-up 
done. 

{To he contijiued.) 



“OUR HERO.” 

A TALE OF THE FRANXO-ENGLISH WAR NINETY YEARS AGO. 

By AGNES GIltERNE, Author of “Sun, Moon and Stars,” “'I'he Girl at the Dower House,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE RELEASE OF ONE. 

Jack’s uneasiness grew as days went 
by. .Denham was certainly in a con¬ 
dition by no means satisfactory. This 
last heavy blow—the death of his adored 
Chief, of the man who had been to him 
as a guiding star from boyhood—seemed 
to have shaken his hold on life, and the 
old courage and energy were gone. 
Though he struggled on, it was in a 
listless fashion. 

Even the assurance as to Polly’s 
constancy could not arouse him. The 
lassitude which oppressed him was un¬ 
conquerable. 

“ It is so much the worse for her,” he 
said dejectedly to Jack. “ If she could 
forget me, she at least might be happ}^ 
She is wasting the best years of her life 
in this miserable waiting. I may be out 
here another ten years. Or I may never 
go home.” 

“You don’t wish her to forget you, 
my dear fellow.” 

“ For her sake I could be glad. Not 
for my own.” 


“ Fact is, there’s no manner of use in 
expecting you to lake reasonable views 
of things, while your head is in this 
state,” said Jack. 

But he became so troubled that he 
confided his cares to Lucille. He could 
not worry the Colonel or Mrs. Baron, 
who were anxious enough already. 

“ I’m not at all happy about him, and 
that’s the solemn truth,” Jack declared 
confidentially a fortnight or so after his 
arrival. “I don’t like the look in his 
eyes, or here,” drawing a finger across 
his brow. “And as for strength, just 
see him this afternoon. He’s utterly 
floored by that stroll on the ramparts. 
AVhy, in old days he’d do his twenty or 
thirty miles at a stretch, and get back 
as fresh as he started. He didn’t know 
what it was to be done up.” 

Lucille had not the least idea why, at 
this point, she should find herself to be 
confiding to Jack a secret which she 
had told to nobody else. She and he 
were becoming extremely good friends. 
Jack had taken to Lucille on the spot, 
when they were first introduced, and the 
feeling was returned. Still Lucille had 


not meant to let anybody know what 
she had done. Somehow it slipped out. 

She had long wondered whether it 
might not be possible to obtain leave for 
Denham to return home. Some few 
among the detenus had been permitted 
by the Emperor to do so, under excep¬ 
tional circumstances. And Captain 
Ivor was a soldier. It was well known 
that, if Napoleon were chivalrous to 
anybody, he would be so first of all to a 
soldier. He was always harder upon 
civilians. 

At the Emperor’s Court an old friend 
of hers moved—one who had been 
formerly a Royalist, and who now for 
some years had attached himself to the 
fortunes of Buonaparte. Lucille had 
found it hard to pardon this change of 
front in her old friend—more strictly her 
parents’ friend—and intercourse between 
the two had been almost dropped. 
Yet Lucille had heard of him from time 
to time, and she knew that he was not 
one to forget the past, the more so in her 
case since that past included a heavy 
debt of gratitude from him to Lucille’s 
father. 
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It had one day occurred to her that 
she might write to this friend, explaining 
about Captain Ivor’s failing health, and 
begging him to intercede with the 
Emperor for permission for Ivor to go 
home. Lucille did not tell Jack—it was 
not needful—how many days she had 
held out against this notion. Not for 
Denham’s sake, but for her own. He 
had been so long the main centre of 
thought in her quiet existence, that she 
could hardly now picture life at Verdun 
without him. Not that she was exactly 
in love with Ivor, because from the very 
beginning she had always known him to 
be Polly’s, and she had not permitted 
him to become to her what he might 
easily have become. But she was very 
much his friend. 

So she hesitated, till one day the 
selfishness of her own hesitation broke 
upon her, awakened by some fresh view' 
of his altered looks. Then at once she 
acted. She wrote to the friend, putting 
the matter before him, frankly stating 
her own belief that Ivor was in point of 
fact slowly dying of captivit3q and 
entreating him, in memory of old days, 
to interest himself in the matter, and, if 
possible, to get permission for Ivor’s 
return to England. 

The friend, w’hose name Lucille did 
not mention to Jack, had answered her 
letter. He had written kindly, cordially, 
promising to take an opportunity sooner 
or later to lay the matter before the 
Emperor. He might or might not meet 
with success ; but, at least. Made¬ 
moiselle de St. Roques could depend 
upon him to do his best for her English 
friend. 

“ And you think there is the smallest 
hope ? ” Jack said incredulously. He 
did not know that, at this very time or 
soon after, Major Charles Napier, taken 
prisoner in the Battle of Coruna, was 
generously released by Marshal Ney 
and sent to England, because he had 
there an old blind mother. The proviso 
was made only that he should count 
himself a prisoner on parole, debarred 
from fighting, until an exchange had 
been arranged for him, which in the 
course of a few months was done. Ney 
took this step on his own responsibility 
out of sheer kindliness of heart, not 
knowing whether the Emperor might 
not be seriously angry with his action. 
But the Emperor endorsed his decision 
w’ith a readiness hardly to have been 
e.xpected from that man of fire and 
blood. Even Napoleon was not so 
utterly bad in all respects as he was 
painted by some of his contemporaries. 
He might and did hate with a virulent 
hatred the British nation as a whole, he 
could be harsh to civilian detenus, and 
he was brutal to women; but to the 
individual English soldier he was quite 
capable of showing generosity. 

“ I cannot tell. There is no certaint}^ 

;—none,” Lucille answered. “ But, 
until I hear from my friend that all is 
hopeless, I will not give up hope. You 
will not say one word to the Colonel or 
to Mrs. Baron—least of all to Captain 
Ivor ’ ’ 

Trust me—I’m staunch!” declared 
Jack. “ Never do to raise his hopes for 
nothing.” Jack himself had not the 


faintest expectation of any result from 
Lucille’s efforts. None the less, he was 
gratified to be treated as her con¬ 
fidant. He liked her immensely and 
increasingly. 

As a matter of course Jack had taken 
up his abode under the same roof with 
the Barons. Roy’s former room was 
given to him, and he made a markedly 
cheerful addition to the family circle. 

One evening, some ten days later, 
they w’ere together after dinner. Jack 
was dictating a letter to Molly, having 
pressed Lucille into his service as 
amanuensis. Whether the letter would 
ever reach its destination was doubtful; 
but Jack had resolved to send it off, and 
his right arm was still incapable. The 
Colonel w^as reading, his wife was 
working, and Denham for an hour past 
had not stirred or spoken. They all 
knew w’hat this meant, and merci¬ 
fully left him alone, speaking themselves 
in subdued tones. Jack’s glance wan¬ 
dered often towards the motionless figure 
in the sofa corner, and in the midst of 
his dictation he paused to murmur— 

“ Head as bad as ever.” 

“ Oui! ” Lucille said with a sigh. 
“ All day ; and now he is quite ‘ done,’ 
and can keep up no longer. It is 
always so. What am I to write next ? 
Ah, I am called! Somebody wants 
me. Will you excuse — till I come 
back?” 

Jack amused himself during her 
absence by scrawling caricatures with 
his left hand upon the unfinished sheet. 
Then Lucille came swiftly in, running, 
as if with joy, while her eyes were full of 
tears. Her face seemed to shine, and a 
suppressed sob could be heard in her 
voice as she panted— 

“ Something for Captain Ivor I ” 

Denham looked up slowly as she 
came to his side ; and, though he 
received the packet from her hand, he 
would have put it aside without 
attention. 

“ Ouvrez-le, ouvrez-le, vite I ” she 
urged impatiently. 

“ Who brought it ? ” 

“ A gentleman travelling from Paris. 
Ouvrez-le I ” 

Denham roused himself with difficulty 
to obey. 

“A passport!” he said with listless 
surprise and a slight laugh. “Not the 
passport for Roy surely ? Rather late 
in the day.” 

“ But read—read ! ” implored Lucille ; 
and he made an effort to do so. Then 
a rush of colour came, and he looked at 
Lucille, a strange gleam in his eyes. 

“ This !—What does it mean ? ” 

“It means that you are free ! E'ree to 
go home.” 

From the others broke a chorus of 
exclamations. 

“ Buonaparte’s signature! It must 
be all right! ” Ivor spoke in a bewil¬ 
dered tone. “ But what can have made 
him choose me ? Why not Colonel 
Baron?” 

“ Are you not glad ? ” 

“ Glad ! ” The w'ord was too absurdly 
inadequate. He walked across to 
Colonel Baron. “Will you read this, 
sir ? Tell me if I understand it 
rightly.” 


Colonel Baron complied, then passed 
the papers on to his wife and Jack, while 
he grasped Ivor’s hand. 

“ I congratulate you with all my 
heart,” he said. “ Nothing could have 
given me greater delight. For 3^our 
sake, not for ours.” 

“ But to leave you all here still-” 

“ Don’t think of that. Your duty is 
to go. Your being here does not make 
our captivity easier. No”—decidedly, 
in answer to a glance—“ not when you 
look as you have done lately.” 

“What are the conditions? I can’t 
read to-day.” 

“ Not to bear arms against the PTench 
Army for twelve months from the date 
of your reaching England, unless an 
exchange is arranged sooner. It will 
not be, of course ! There is no exchange 
for detenus. That only means that for 
one year you will be still a prisoner on 
parole; only in England instead of in 
France. It will take you some months 
to grow strong enough for fighting.” 

“ I am strong already,” was the 
answer; and even in those few minutes 
it was remarkable how his face had 
changed, gaining a healthier tint and 
losing its languor, while the very hollows 
seemed to be already filling up. “ One 
year from the day I arrive in England ! 
Then I must be off at once—not" lose a 
day.” 

“ Next week,” suggested Jack. 

“ To-morrow. But I cannot under¬ 
stand. What can have induced the 
Emperor to free me ? Why me more 
than any other detenu ? ” 

“Ask Mademoiselle de St. Roques,” 
said Jack; and this brought upon 
Lucille a flood of questions. She 
related simply, and in few w'ords, what 
she had done, not specifying, as she 
had specified to Jack, the precise 
manner of description given of Ivor’s 
health. 

Denham lifted her hand to his lips. 

“It is you, then, whom I have to 
thank!” he said, much moved. “But 
no thanks could repay what you have 
done. I can never forget this debt.” 

Then he turned to Mrs. Baron. 

“You have said nothing yet ! ” 

“Dear Denham, how can I not be 
pleased—for you ? ” slie asked tearfully. 
“You would not wish me to pretend that 
we shall not miss you terribly—every 
hour! But indeed I am thankful. I 
know how you have suffered. And this 
will do you good. Fie is better even 
now, is he not, Lucille ? ” 

“Jack seems to have come in time 
to take my place,” remarked Denham, 
which Jack declared to be “a truly 
heartless observation.” 

“Mademoiselle de St. Roques will 
have to petition the Emperor next on 
my behalf! Eh, Mademoiselle ? ” 

One grey shadow lay on Ivor’s happi¬ 
ness, of wiiich Jack alone was allowed 
a glimpse, when the two were together 
late at night. 

“If it had but been to serve once 
niore under///;;/ / ” broke from Denham, 
in a tone which Jack too well understood. 
The sorrow of that loss, to those who 
had known John Moore personally, 
could end only with life itself. 

{To he C 07 itiniied.) 
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There was a time when eveiy man was 
nursed through sickness by his wife or 
daughter. Then there appeared upon the 
scene a class of women Mdio were styled 

monthly nurses,” who took over the more 
onerous part of nursing, but wlio did not over¬ 
throw the whole of the duties of the invalid’s 
relations. 

These monthly nurses were for the most 
part ignorant women, and often slovenly and 
drunken. They threw over the old and best 
system of nursing, and in its place introduced 
the worst. 

A little later the monthly nurse gave 
place to the certified nurse, who is taught her 
profession and is in all respects a very great 
improvement upon her prototype. 

Nowadays it often happens among the 
wealthier classes that as soon as a member of 
the family is ill, a physician is sent for ; a nurse 
is appointed ; and the relatives ^ practically 
desert the invalid till he is well again. 

Fortunately the wealthy classes are a small 
minority, and but few of us can afford the 
great expense of this treatment. We said 
fortunately, for though it has its advantages, 
it has very great drawbacks. And we are of 
opinion that in most cases of sickness the best 
nurse for an invalid is his nearest female 
relative. 

People think that physicians always advise 
a certified nurse and object to a patient’s ^yife 
or sister turning amateur nurse for the time 
being. AVe can assure you that this is not 
the case. Of course, it is an advantage to the 
})hysician if he can have a nurse whom he 
knows to look after his case; but, as a general 
rule, he is indiffeient in the matter, except in 
some diseases, when the aid of a person skilled 
in nursing those suffering from that disease is 
indispensable. 

AVe address these notes to amateur nurses; 
but really you are as much professionals as 
are your trained colleagues. Nursing, like 
housekeeping or cooking, is one of the duties 


of the gentler sex, and is not a profession 
at all. 

Every woman is by right of her sex a nurse, 
but every woman is by no means a good nurse. 
To be a really good nurse requires a great 
many qualities and a certain amount of know¬ 
ledge which many have not got. Nursing— 
even nursing one’s dearest relative—is a 
difficult and onerous duty, and the first and 
most important virtue which must be possessed 
by nurses is patience. 

AVe call a sufferer a “patient,” but the 
term would be better applied to the nurse. 
For the good nurse is patient when she 
could, if she willed so, be impatient; but the 
sufferer makes a virtue of necessity when he 
is patient—and veiy often he is by no means 
patient. 

The second virtue required is kindness. 
Oh, always be kind when you are nursing an 
invalid. It is here where an invalid’s relatives 
are more desirable than paid nurses. It is a 
most brutal thing to be unkind to an invalid. 
All the knowledge of nursing in the world is 
not worth half so much as patience and 
kindness. 

In the course of our professional duties we 
have become acquainted with many nurses, 
including some of the most famous of the 
time. And if you ask us what is the chief 
difference between these best nurses and the 
ordinary probationers, we answer without 
hesitation, “ They are more kind and patient.” 
Of course they are more skilled, more 
experienced, and—take it to heart—more 
obedient; but kindness is their chief charac¬ 
teristic. 

The nurse must always be absolutely 
obedient to the phy.sician, and she must cany 
out his directions to the letter, and neither 
add to nor deduct from his treatment. It is 
not only the good nurse who is obedient. 
A woman who departs from the mandates 
of the physician is an encumbrance — 
nay, more than an encumbrance—she is 


distinctly detrimental to the health of the 
patient. 

“ A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing,” especially in medicine. Nurses — 

I mean certified nurses — have a little 
knowledge of medicine; and if they lack 
obedience, their knowledge becomes a very 
dangerous thing indeed. 

If you are patient, gentle and kind, 
obedient and ready to do your duty, how¬ 
ever irksome it may be, and if also you 
are clean, you will make a good nurse. 
As regards the knowledge of nursing — 
well, it really is of very secondary im¬ 
portance ! If you are nursing and you 
are a little doubtful about any point, you 
have only got to ask the physician, and he 
will make all clear. 

But there are many points in nursing 
which everyone ought to know. Probably 
most of you do know them; but repetition 
will do no harm, for we are all liable to 
forget. 

It is thought by some persons that a\\ 
advice on nursing should be written by 
nurses. But here we object. Surely the 
physician is entitled to say what he 
requires } 

AVe. certainly consider that we have a 
right to have our say in a matter which 
concerns us more than anyone else save 
the patient. AVe physicians are responsible 
for the well-being of the sick. \A^e are to 
blame, and we are blamed, when the results 
are disastrous. If \ve employ a careless nurse, 
and she, by her bungling, thwarts recovery, 
we are to blame. It is upon us, not upon 
the nurses, that retribution falls. And per¬ 
fectly rightly. AA^e do not complain at this. 
Still, we consider that we have a right to 
advise those who wish to nurse our patients. 

And so this will explain the apparent 
anomaly of a physician writing a paper on 
nursing. 

The sick-room must be large and airy, but 
free from draughts. There should be at least 
two windows in the room, and, if possible, 
they should have a south or west aspect. 
Before the invalid takes to this room, the 
floor, the windows, all the paint, etc., should 
be thoroughly cleaned by ways of which you 
know more than we do. If the ceiling has a 
cornice this should be dusted. The chimney 
should be swept and eveiything seen to so 
that a fire may be lighted at any minute, and 
that it may light and draw’ wdthout any of the 
unpleasant accidents w’hich so often occur 
w’hen a fire is lighted in a room for the first 
time. 

Not only in winter but at any season, even 
in the middle of summer, the fire should be 
ready. In our uncertain climate w'e often 
have a bitterly cold and w’et day in the midst 
of very hot w’eather. AVe have seen trouble 
from neglecting this precaution. 

Then everything in the room should be 
dusted or cleaned. Any superfluous objects 
W’hich are likely to hold dust should be re¬ 
moved ; but do not let the room look like a 
prison cell. An invalid spends most of his 
time looking about him, and an empty room 
will soon become distressing to him. Per¬ 
sonally W’e prefer a carpet in a sick-room—at 
all events, unless the floor is polished, and 
there are no cracks. But the carpet should be 
beaten before the room is occupied. 

Of course, w’e do not know’ w’hether you 
yourself w'ill have to do this w’ork, but if 
it is done by another, you must see that 
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it is properly done. It is the duty of the 
nurse to see that the room is in good 
order, even through she does not clean it 
herself. 

The bed should always have a hard mattress. 
A water bed may be required, but under no 
circumstances should an invalid have a feather 
bed. See that there are one or two good new 
blankets on the bed. Flimsy quilts may well 
be dispensed with. It is better to let the bed 
stand out in the room, and not be placed in 
an alcove or near a wall. 

The bed of an invalid should be made every 
day—made ])roperly, not merely the sheet 
pulled up and the upper blanket rearranged. 
Creases in the lower sheet are very wrong, for 
they make the patient uncomfortable and 
])redispose to bed-sores. Crumbs in a bed are 
worse still, and very great care must be taken 
to see that the bed is perfectly free from 
them. 

The patient must have his hands and face 
washed eveiy' morning and evening. He 
should always be washed with warm water. 
To tell if the water is of the right temperature, 
dij) the tip of your elbow into it. Your hands 
are not sufficiently sensitive to warmth to be 
safe guides. 

Hot bottles are often needed by invalids. 
They should never be filled with boiling water. 
They must be made of earthenware and 
covered with flannel jackets. The water must 
be of a temperature of about too® to 120° 
Fahrenheit. They should never be left in the 
bed after they have got cold. Another point 
to lemember is that you must see that the 
bottles do not leak. We have seen a nurse 
place an uncovered bottle of boiling water at 
the feet of a patient with paralysis. He did 
not feel the heat, but next moi-ning the nurse 
found, to her horror, that the patient’s feet 
had been burned out of all recognition, and 
from these burns he died. We have seen and 
heard of many similar cases, but fortunately 
the result is not often so disastrous. 

The ventilation of the sick chamber is very 
important. Unless the room is very draughty, 
it is usual to leave the window open through¬ 
out the day. If the weather is gusty, or the 
situation is exposed, some other method of 
ventilation may be acquired. A fire is a very 
satisfactory, though not a theoretically perfect, 
method of ventilating a room. As a matter of 
fact, the ventilation of the room depends en¬ 
tirely upon the room itself and its arrangement. 
On his first visit you should ask the physician 
how the room should be ventilated, and this 
will relieve you from any responsibility in the 
matter. Remember that the commonest of 
all mistakes in the treatment of illness is in¬ 
sufficient ventilation. 

We were going to devote the whole of 
this article to the question of diet in sick¬ 
ness, but our space is more than half taken 
up by preliminary matters, so we must be 
brief. 

The question of feeding invalids is always 
a troublesome one. People who are sick and 
are in bed all day, lose their appetite, take 
violent dislikes to some articles, and develop 
an abnormal desire for dietetic curiosities 
which they would never eat when they are 
healthy. 

We remember attending a woman who 
refused to eat anything we put before her. 
We tried milk, very nice puddings, and 
chickens, and we do not know what not. But, 
no, all to no purpose ! She would eat nothing. 
The matter was becoming serious, for the poor 
woman had had nothing to our knowledge for 
three days, and we were thinking whether 
forcible means would have to be used to 
give her nourishment. But the extraordinary 
part of it was that she gained strength and 
was recovering from her disease by rapid 
strides. 

But we solved the mystery by entering the 


room suddenly and finding her munching a 
little green apple and a tartlet! Apparently 
she had developed an extraordinary desire for 
green apples, pastry and cocoanuts ! Know¬ 
ing that had she asked to be allowed to have 
these things, she would have been refused, 
she worried a lady-visitor into buying the 
things for her. And she had been living 
on green apples, pastry and cocoanuts for 
four days! When asked what quality she 
so much fancied in this strange dietary, she 
said— 

“The apples are so nice and sour, and the 
cocoanut is so scrunchy! ” 

Whatever you j}ut before an invalid in the 
way of food must look appetising. We have 
seen great greasy chops, half cold, served up 
to an invalid—a meal which would disgust 
a labourer. You cannot be too careful about 
the appearance of food given to people whose 
appetites are not what they should be. Let 
the cloth be spotlessly white, let the glass be 
nicely cleaned with a glass cloth and no stray 
fluffs left upon it, let the plate be hot and the 
cover—never forget the cover from a dish 
given to an invalid—brightly polished, and 
let the dish smell nice and be tastefully ar¬ 
ranged. Never serve up food in large quanti¬ 
ties except to convalescents, w’ho never seem 
to be satisfied. You may think these details 
are trifling, but it is attention to these 
trifles which distinguishes a good from a bad 
nurse. 

Then as to the food itself. Of course you 
must never give an invalid anything without 
first asking the j^hysician whether he may 
have it. We shall never forget calling to see 
a patient who had typhoid fever. It was our 
second visit, and as we entered the room, we 
saw the patient—a young girl—vigorously 
attacking a beef-steak ! And the nurse—she 
was a trained nurse—looking on with apju oval. 
We asked why the girl had been allowed 
meat when we had expressly said that she 
was under no circumstances to have any other 
food than milk. The nurse replied— 

“ Oh, sir, I do not believe that patients 
with typhoid fever should be fed on milk. 
I think it is far better to give them solid 
food ! ” 

We are afraid that we lost our temper at 
this criminal disobedience. What answer we 
gave we do not remember, but we secured 
the nurse’s discharge within an hour. 
Whether it was due to this unfortunate 
affair or not we cannot say, but certainly 
this was one of the worst cases of typhoid 
that we have seen. 

Whatever you give to an invalid must be of 
the very best. Let your custards be made 
with new-laid eggs—oh, you may laugh ! but 
custards are sometimes made with bad eggs. 
Let the chicken be young and the fish fresh 
and nicely boiled, or if it is fried let it be nice 
and brown and free from grease. 

You should never give food to an invalid 
which has been kept overnight, and never 
serve up the same dish two days running. 
Invalids very rapidly tire of everything, and as 
varied a diet as possible must be provided for 
them. 

The drinks of persons suffering from fevers 
often occasion considerable difficulty. Now¬ 
adays we let fever patients have as much to 
drink as they like, though in the old days the 
fluids were restricted. 

Invalids should alwa)-s have tables at their 
bedsides, and a drink of some sort should be 
placed beside them that they may quench their 
thirst whenever they please. 

Whatever drink they are taking, it should 
be prepared fresh e^■ery morning and evening. 
It is a great mistake to leave jugs of stale 
lemonade or other drinks in a sick-room. 

In cases of fever, and indeed in all diseases, 
it is well to have plenty of ice on the premises. 
You will find that many invalids prefer sucking 


ice to drinking, and it is better for 
them, because it is less likely to injure the 
stomach. 

Lemonade made from fresh lemons and 
boiling water, strained and iced, is perhaps 
the best drink for invalids. Aerated lemonade 
should not be given, but the other aerated 
waters may be administered freely in most 
cases. 

Talking about ice, you must be very careful 
where you get it from. In London the ice 
supplied is usually quite pure, but in the 
country, and still more abroad, you must be 
very careful about ice. If it is possible to 
obtain it, the best ice is that made at home 
from distilled water with a freezing machine. 

Milk given to invalids should always be 
scalded. Barley-water must be made fresh 
at least once a day. Under no circumstances 
may it be kept overnight, for it rapidly decom¬ 
poses, and sometimes becomes highly poison¬ 
ous. Toast-and-water, our pet aversion when 
we had measles, is a thing of the past. We 
have never ordered it nor seen it ordered. 

From diet we pass to medicine. You can¬ 
not carry out the instructions of the physician 
too carefully. Always measure out j^hysic 
with a clean glass measure. A “drop ” or a 
“ teaspoonful ” is a most uncertain quantity. 
Remember that a drop is a minim, a tea¬ 
spoonful is a dram, and a tablespoonful is 
half an ounce. But these measures are now 
old-fashioned, and in a few years will be 
obsolete. 

We now use the decimal system, and order 
so many “ c.c.’s’’ of fluid (/.^., so many cubic 
centimetres) to be taken. One cubic centi¬ 
metre equals not quite seventeen minims. 
You can easily obtain decimal measures at the 
same rate.as the old forms. 

The time of the day at which medicines are 
given is extremely important. We will give 
you an example of this. We ordered Mrs. 

- a sleeping draught containing chloral to 

be given at 9 p.m. The nurse, Mrs.-’s 

daughter, forgot to give the draught at the 
time stated, so she gave it her as soon as she 
woke up in the morning ! If you forget to 
give physic at the time stated—especially if it is 
a draught to be given at bedtime—do not give 
it at all until you have again seen the physician. 
But there is no excuse for anyone to forget 
to give the patient his medicine at the right 
time. 

Before the physician calls see that the room 
is tidy and the place well arranged. Of course 
we can do our business as well in a coal-cellar 
as in a palace. But you have no idea what a 
difference it makes to yourself and your patient 
if the physician is not inconvenienced in any 
way. We are all human, and if we see that 
the nurse is doing her best to make her patient 
comfortable, it stimulates us to do all that we 
possibly can. And if the nurse is an amuteur, 
and we see that she is giving her whole atten- 
to her work, we are more likely to relieve and 
instruct her as far as lies in our power. If 
when we call we see the room is in disorder, 
with stale food about the place and signs of 
negligence on the part of the nurse, we are 
inclined to get away as soon as possible, 
knowing that whatever we order stands a very 
fair chance of remaining undone. 

One last word. You have a very great 
advantage over trained nurses in that, as you 
are related to the invalid, you can cheer him, 
you can read to him, and generally comfort 
him. 

We have nothing to say against trained 
nurses. In some diseases the help of a woman 
skilled in nursing is essential. What we want 
to do is to impress upon every woman the fact 
that it may become her duty to nurse her 
relative or friend, and that, if she will put her 
whole mind into the work, she will be as com¬ 
petent to nurse invalids through most diseases 
as are her specially skilled sisters. 
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SHEILA’S COUSIN EFFIE. 

A STORY FOR GIRLS. 

By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ Greyfriars,” “Half-a-dozen Sisters,” etc. 


CHAPTER IX. 

A TERRIBLE EXPERIENCE. 

To explain what had occurred, and how 
that terrible cry had arisen, it is neces¬ 
sary to describe what had been passing 
in the large ball whilst the tableaux were 
going on upstairs. 

The stalls of the bazaar were by that 
time pretty well empty, and made fine 
seats for the crowd of little people wait¬ 
ing eagerly to watch the antics of the 
performing dogs. Numbers of grown¬ 
up people, unable to get into the 
“theatre,” as it was dubbed for the 
nonce, remained to take care of the 
little ones, and the middle of the floor 
was left clear for the showman and his 
troupe. 

This, like most other of the entertain¬ 
ments, was an amateur affair, the 
showman being a young man of fallen 
fortunes, who, from his love for animals, 
had taken to the training of performing 
dogs, sometimes making money by them, 
but always ready to lend his services for 
a good cause. 

One of the cleverest of his dogs was 
a black poodle, half clipped and half 
shaggy, and he did wonderful things, 
as did also a big fox-terrier, his special 
friend and comrade. One of their 
accomplishments was to strike a match 
and light their pipes, and this feat was 
so applauded that it was repeated. 

Somehow—nobody of course could say 
how or why—a spark from the match or 
the pipe settled in the poodle’s glossy 
coat, and, as it so chanced, his master 
had lately used a wash for it having some 
paraffin in its composition. 

Instantly the poor dog was in a blaze, 
and, terrified out of all knowledge, rushed 
wildly hither and thither to the terror 
of all, whilst his master, catching up 
a great heavy cloak which a lady, with 
great presence of mind, flung across to 
him, pursued the poor creature, and at 
last succeeded in throwing this over 
him, and rolling him over till the flames 
were extinguished. 

Everybody was watching the chase 
and the capture, and crowding round 
to know how much the poor dog had 
been hurt; and meantime a little thread 
of flame was running up one of the 
festoons against which the dog had 
dashed, and this in turn set fire to 
other festoons, till some burning paper 
fell upon one of the flimsy draperies of 
a stall, and in a moment a piercing cry 
went up from fifty throats— 

“ Fire ! Fire ! ” 

This was the cry which fell upon the 
ears of the packed assembly in the upper 
room, and immediately a thrill and a 
rustle went through the spectators. 

North was one of the actors in the 
picture, but in a moment he sprang to 
the footlights and said, speaking with 
an air of authoritative entreaty— 

“ I beg you, ladies and gentlemen, to 


keep your seats, and only go out quietly. 
Remember that that door is the only 
exit. If it becomes choked nobody behind 
can escape. Probably whatever has 
occurred is only trifling. I beg you not 
to endanger your own safety and that 
of others by any sort of a rush. Let 
those on the back rows move first, and 
in five minutes the place can be cleared.” 

So spoke North, and a cheer went up 
from several amongst the audience, and 
those in the front remained still, though 
faces were pale, and heads were anxiously 
turned towards the door, where the 
sounds from the great hall below became 
more and more menacing. Then a pulf 
of smoke darkened the air and a lady 
shrieked, and the next moment a man’s 
voice from the stage exclaimed hoarsely : 

“ 1 vow the place is on fire ! I’m 
not going to stay to be suffocated like 
a rabbit in its warren ! ” 

At those words the whole hall rose in 
a sort of panic, but North had caught 
hold of the figure, which in its finery was 
on the verge of leaping into the space 
below, and in a voice hoarse with passion 
he cried out: 

“ Cyril—you coward ! You sha’n’t do 
it! Not if I have to detain you by force. 
If there is a panic now it will be all your 
doing ! ” 

For a moment it was touch and go. 
North held his breath. His voice could 
not be heard, but his action had been 
seen. Somebody had thrown back the 
darkening curtains and let in the bright 
sunshine, and Oscar instantly turned off 
the gas of the footlights. The oppor¬ 
tune flood of daylight had the effect of 
restoring momentary confidence ; and 
Miss Adene, who was in the third row, 
was earnestly entreating those about her 
not to crowd out before their turn. She 
had a calm and gentle firmness of 
manner that had its due effect, and 
though there was considerable press in 
the doorway, and often those who got 
through gave an audible shriek on 
reaching the vestibule leading into 
the hall below, still there was no abso¬ 
lute choking of the one exit, and 
North, who stood holding back the 
struggling C3Til, his face sternly set 
towards the door, gave a sigh of infinite 
relief as he saw that there would not be 
the dreaded block, which might have 
meant loss of many lives. 

Suddenly his hold on Cyril’s torn 
finery relaxed, and he half pushed him 
from him. 

“ Go now, if you must! I have others 
to see to, but-” 

Cyril waited for nothing more. He 
was off like an arrow from a bow, 
pushing and elbowing his way out, even 
jostling past Miss Adene, who was 
quietly conducting down the gangway 
a party of ladies who had instinctively 
turned to her as to a tower of strength 
in a terrible moment. He did not 
recognise her, though she knew him 


well enough, and a little curve of the 
lips showed her feelings as he pushed by. 

Upon the stage was a frightened group 
of white-faced girls all clinging together, 
watching with dilated eyes the melting 
of the crowd round the door, and the 
increasing volume of smoke rolling in. 

Effie’s father had pushed his way 
upwards and was on the stage, holding 
his daughter closely in his arms, whilst 
Sheila had run to Oscar at the first hint 
of danger, and the two were standing 
together, he striving to keep her calm, 
whilst she was piteously asking if they 
could not get out by one of the windows. 
She knew the hall was on fire. 

May’s brothers had taken possession 
of her and another girl-actor who had 
nobody with her. North had climbed 
up to see if there was any reasonable 
chance of rescue from the street. It 
was very plain that to go out into the 
larger hall was only to change one peril 
for another. Lionel Benson came up 
and said— 

“Look here. North, this place is 
almost clear now. I’ll go and have a 
look what is happening below. If there’s 
a crush and panic there and the exits 
are choked, we’d better shut the doors 
upon ourselves and attract attention 
from without. The building is solid 
enough, that won’t burn easily. It’s 
the flimsy flummery that’s caught 
alight. Hark at that screaming below. 
I’m afraid things are bad there. Don’t 
let our girls go out into it just yet. We 
may be safer here. I’ll go and look 
and report.” And, in fact, as Lionel was 
speaking, there was a backward recoil 
into the hall of many who had left it. 
Miss Adene came in with a pale face, 
saying to North who eagerly met her— 

“ They are getting the children out as 
fast as they can. I trust there will be 
no lives lost; but it is a terrible sight, 
with all the draperies in a blaze, and 
flakes of fire falling down from the 
burning festoons. The firemen are here. 
I have seen brass helmets ; I think they 
will stop the choking of the exits, but 
I would rather be here with May. Is 
the child very much frightened ? Let me 
go to her.” 

May and Sheila both ran forward at 
sight of Miss Adene. Their faces were 
white beneath the stage paint; they 
clasped her hands, and cried out 
piteously— 

“Oh, Miss Adene, oh. Cousin Mary! 
What is it ? What is happening ? Is 
it very bad ? Oh, please tell us I Can’t 
we get out ? Must we stay here to 
be-” 

They could not get out the awful 
word ; they were trembling like aspens. 
Miss Adene took a hand of each and 
said— 

“ Nothing can happen to us but what 
our heavenly Father permits. We will 
ask Him in our hearts to bring us safely 
out of this, and I think He will. Brave 
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men are at work to put down the 
danger. They are getting the hose into 
the building, and I think they will soon 
get the fire under. I think we are 
better here than swelling the number 
below. See, they have shut out the 
smoke now! Suppose you come and 
change your dresses ? You will be 
more comfortable then ; and for the 
next ten minutes I think you may be 
sure you will not have to move.” 

Trembling and terrified, yet half 
reassured, the girls allowed themselves 
to be led into the dressing-room beyond, 
where others had crowded, as though 
to get as far off as possible from the 
sounds below and the terrible, choking 
smoke-wreaths. The windows were 
open, and here there was little to be 
heard or seen. They hurried into their 
own dresses, listening and talking in 
breathless undertones the while, whilst 
messengers went to and fro, and Mr. 
North sat holding Effie in his arms, the 
shock having been quite too much for her, 
and culminating in an acute attack of 
breathlessness which the smoke-laden 
air seemed to aggravate. 

“Let her come to the window,” said 
Sheila, and room was made for her 
there. But nobody could keep still or 
help starting and shuddering at every 
sound from without. They could hear 
what a tumult was going on in another 
street, and it was hard to bear being 
shut up here ; yet every messenger who 
went out for news came back saying 
they were safest where they were. 

Then a sudden cheer arose from 
North and the youths about him, and in 
dashed Oscar, crying out— 

“ Here comes the fire-escape round 
the corner, with Lionel Benson to guide 
it! He has got out all right, and has 
brought it for us. Now we are as safe 
as anything ! Good old Lionel! Now 
then, ladies, one at a time! We will 
have you all safe directly.” 

Sheila suddenl}^ went sick and white 
with the revulsion of feeling, and May, 
seizing Miss Adene’s hands, sobbed 
out— 

“ Oh, Cousin Mary, Cousin Mary, God 
has heard us, after all ! I’m afraid I 
did not quite believe He would ! ” 

The next minute a helmeted figure 
was among them, quietly settling 


matters, and sending one girl after 
another down the shoot, to be received 
with cries and cheers by those below. 

But it took some little time, and Miss 
Adene, disengaging her hands from 
May’s, said quietly— 

“ I should like to go and have one 
more look into the hall. I shall have 
plenty of time before my turn comes.” 

“Oh, let me go with you!” cried 
Sheila eagerly, and May, too, was filled 
with a sudden, timid, and irresistible 
curiosity. Oscar, who was standing 
beside his sister, took her hand at once, 
and said— 

“ Come, then, and see ! But I think 
the worst is over now. They have had 
the hose at work some while now. But 
the place is like a kiln ; you could hardly 
get through it now.” 

And, indeed, when the doors were 
opened, such a volume of hot, reeking 
steam came pouring in that it was with 
difficulty they could see anything. The 
steady sound of pumping was in their 
ears, and through the gloom they could 
still see darting tongues of flame rising 
up from the charred masses of wood¬ 
work and drapery that had once been 
gaily-decked stalls. The hiss of the 
water, the moving shapes of the firemen 
with their shining helmets, the desolation 
of the scene as compared with what it 
had been an hour before was something 
rather terrible to contemplate; and 
Sheila, clinging to Oscar’s arm, whis¬ 
pered a frightened query— 

“ Oh, tell me, has anybody been 
killed ?”^ 

“ I believe not—I hope not; but some 
have been hurt and more have been 
terribly frightened. If the ladies with 
the children had not behaved splendidly 
when it broke out, they say there must 
have been a fearful loss of life ; but 
nobody knows any details yet.” 

“I think the only person who has 
absolutely disgraced himself is my 
brother Cyril,” said North, coming up 
to look for the missing ladies, his face 
still wearing the stern, set look that had 
characterised it throughout. That he 
felt Cyril’s behaviour keenly was self- 
evident. May took the arm he offered 
her, and said in her gracious way— 

“ But I suppose sometimes even a 
brave man may lose his head. I’m 


sure, if I could have moved hand or 
foot, I should have made a most frantic 
rush.” 

“You did not do it, at any rate,” said 
North, with a straight look into May’s 
charming face that made her colour up 
to her ears—“ and Cyril did. I think I 
could forgive him better if he were not 
my brother. And there was no im¬ 
mediate danger where we were, tie 
had not that excuse. To push aside 
women and girls to effect his own 

escape-” The young man ceased 

suddenl}^ as though realising that in 
the stress of his feeling he was need¬ 
lessly vituperating his own brother. 
But, as he said, it was the very fact of 
the close relationship that made the 
disgrace so hard to bear. 

It was an easy descent to the street, 
though a strange experience, and Sheila 
stood beside May in the midst of the 
eager crowd, breathless, safe, and more 
keenly excited than she had ever been 
in her life before. 

“Oh, Sheila,” she cried as, in 
response to North’s eager invitation, 
they all moved off together in the 
direction of River Street, “ I have had 
my wish at last! ” 

“ What wish ? ” 

“ Oh, don’t you remember what I 
said one day about wishing there could 
sometimes be danger to see what men 
and women would do ? We were in 
danger to-day, were we not ? And 
how splendidly so many of the people 
behaved ! ’ ’ 

“ Didn’t they ! ” cried Sheila eagerly. 
“ I think North was fine. The way he 
held back Cyril, and kept all the people 
quiet! And Miss Adene was just as 
splendid too.” 

“ Oh, yes; I do like to see brave 
things!” cried May impulsively. “I 
thought your brother and cousin—1 
mean North, you know—were just what 
men should be—thinking of things and 
doing them, and never troubling about 
themselves.” 

“Yes, my other cousin wasn’t much 
like that,” said Sheila, with a scornful 
turn of the lip. “ I shall never, never 
care the least bit for Cyril again.” 

“ I don’t think anybody could,” said 
May, “ who saw him to-day.” 

{To he cofttifined.) 
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*** The Editor begs to announce that he cannot 
iiiulertakc to return the MSS. of compositions (literary 
or musical) sent for criticism in this column. 

STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Soda. —We think you must refer to the Deppe method 
of learning the pianoforte. If you apply to Miss 
Chaplin, 138, Marylebone Road, she will give you 
full particulars of a class that has been formed, as 
well as of private instruction. We cannot pro¬ 
nounce on the merits of the system, but believe it 
is highly esteemed by many authorities. 

Ailsa.—I. Your lines are decidedly above the average 
of those submitted to us for criticism. You evi¬ 
dently understand how to write in metre, though 
your rhymes are not always good, e.g., ‘‘glories” 
and ‘‘ chorus.”—2. You can hardly get your words 
set to music unless you know some musical com¬ 
poser who will do it. You might apply to a well- 
known musical firm, but we fear it would be of 
no use. 


“ Coho.” —We are quite certain you could not hope 
to earn money by book-illustration without some 
instruction in ‘‘ black and white.” If you gave us 
your address, we could direct you where to apply 
for this ; but you might inquire of the Secretary, 
Technical Education Board, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, or refer to ^Irs. Watson’s articles on 
” What are the County Councils Doing for Girls } ” 
in The Girl’s Own Paper for 1897. 

Daughter of a Sixteen Years’ Subscriher. —We 
commend to you the advice of our last answer. 
There are a great number of scholarships for girls 
now offered by the County Council, of which you 
can easily obtain the fullest particulars. 

‘‘Always in a Hurry.” —We think your writing is 
very fairly good, and do not consider, especially as 
you are so busy, that you need use a copy-book. 
Keep a regular space between the lines of a letter, 
and do not leave a margin at the end of them ; also 
guard against sudden blacknesses, which spoil the 
general effect. We are inquiring for your extract, 
and thank you for your information and kind letter. 


SoROR.—The fee for the National Art Training 
School, South Kensington, is £5 iier session of five 
ioonths, with an entrance fee of 10s. The hours are 
from 9 A.M. to 3.30 P.M., every day except Saturday. 
No doubt the lady superintendent could recommend 
your sister some place where she could board. A 
great many girl-students of art and music board at 
Alexandra House, South Kensington. You might 
apply there also. Do you know of the Crystal 
Palace Company’s School of Art ? There is a 
board-residentiary house in connection with it, and 
there are annual scholarships. 

Canary. — i. Your quotation— 

“Men must work and women must weep ” 

is from a short poem by Charles Kingsley, whicli 
begins— 

“ Three fishers went sailing away to the west.” 

You will find it in any edition of his works, and it 
has been set to music.—2. September 28th, 1887, 
was a Wednesday. Two questions are our limit. 
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GIRLS EMl’LOVJIF.NTS. 

South Africa [Aiceucy for Lady Housekeepers ).—A 
list of respectable employment agencies has been 
compiled by the Associated Guild of Registries, 
and may be obtained from the publishers, Messrs. 
Gardner, Darton & Co., 44, Victoria Street, S.A^^ 
You could apply to any of the registries mentioned 
in that list with entire confidence. But the point 
to remember is this, that no agency can promise to 
find situations which are very scarce and desired 
by a vast number of people, such, for instance, as 
the post of lady housekeeper )'ou mention. If you 
would undertake the duties of a working house¬ 
keeper or working matron, it is probable you would 
easily find employment, and would not then have 
cause to complain that registry-office keepers take 
fees and do not provide work. 

Dum Vivi.MUS ViVA.MUS { Employ }) ie)ii for Par / 
Ttvie ). —This is alwa3's exceeding!}' difficult to 
obtain, and, for this reason, employers who only 
want part of a person’s time usually pay at a higher 
rate than they otherwise would do, knowing that it 
is difficult for a girl to fill up the other half. You 
think of employing the three days of the week that 
are left free in copying letters and addressing 
envelopes. But this we cannot counsel, such work 
being both scarce and miserably paid. But, living 
as you do tolerably near Norwich, it seems to us 
that it would be far better for you to engage regu¬ 
larly and for all your time in one of the industries 
of that city. Some girls are employed at a large 
circulating library' and printing works, and this 
kind of occupation'might suit you. Then there are 
some electrical organ works in Colegate Street, 
where .girls . who have . deft fingers and are well 
educated can sometimes .find 
employment of a superior 
class to that of the principal 
factories. But N o r w i c h 
abounds in occupations for 
girls in connection with its 
large manufactories, and it 
is therefore hardly needful 
to enumerate the many kinds . ' 

of business which are carried 

on in that city. , - *- 

Unsettled { Eviigratiou ).— . - 

From what you tell us of 
yourself and your circum- ^ 

stances, we are led to believe 
that emigration might be a . ■ 

desirable course for you. 

For a young woman standing 
alone in the world as you do, ! 

the life of a cotton-mill hand •; 
is apt to become dreary, 
whereas in JManitoba you 
might make friends and 
interests of your own. The 
climate, too, cannot , fail to 
prove beneficial to you, and 

the life will altogether be / 

hostile to the bronchitis from ^ 

which you now occasionally 
suffer. Possibly the British 
Women’s Emigratifin Asso¬ 
ciation, Imperial Institute, 

Kensington, London, could 
arrange for you to go out tf> 

Canada with a protected 
party ; and you should make 
a note of the address of the 
Girls’ Homeof AVelcome,272, 

Assiniboine Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba, for you 
could be received there and boarded free of charge 
for the first twenty-four hours after arrival, and 
doubtless the Superintendent could make some 
suggestions with regard to your finding employment. 
You should continue to occupy your evening hours 
in attending some cookery and laundry classes. 
April is considered the best month for arriving in 
Canada. The through fare to Winnipeg is about 
£l los. 

Gertrude ( Pa / u//ug Cards , e / c\).—Thc manufac¬ 
turers of Christmas cards only care to receive 
designs which they can colour and reproduce in 
great number. They have no use for hand-painted 
cards. But as you arc wise enough not to insist, 
like so many girls, on doing work only in your own 
home, it is quite possible you might obtain employ¬ 
ment with either a firm of chromo-lithographers or 
the highest class of manufacturing stationers. You 
would be well prepared for the chromo-lithographic 
business by studying for a time at the Royal 
Female School of Art, Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 
In the stationery trade girls are employed, but as 
they are mainly occupied in tinting the spaces 
which are afterwards embossed with a crest or 
monogram, there is not much scope for progress 
beyond a fixed point. The payment, however, is 
good in the best establishments, and the work is 
certainly not arduous. 

Laen {Home ll ' ork ). —The}’must be very clever, and 
exceptional girls indeed who can earn £2 or £^ a 
week by work done at home. Promises of such 
amounts are sometimes held out by advertisements ; 
but inquiry often reveals that the girls who reply 
are expected to spend something first, and then to 
await payment, which never comes. It is probably 
some advertisement of this kind that gives rise to 
your question. 


Nemo. —The cause of the perspiration having an 
unpleasant smell has been attributed to many 
things. Just lately a germ has been discovered 
which has the power of rendering the perspiration 
offensive in a very short time. Usually the sweat is 
perfectly inodorous when exuded, but in some 
faniilies a condition known as bromhydrosis ob¬ 
tains, in which the perspiration is of an offensive 
odour. In some diseases, where excessive perspira¬ 
tion occurs, the sweat soon develops an offensive 
smell, doubtless due to the machinations of the 
germ mentioned above. The commonest diseases 
in which excessive sweating occurs arc ague, 
phthisis, and rheumatic fever. We advise you to 
take a bath every day, and to change your linen as 
frequently as you can. A lump of borax, or better 
still, a wineglassful of vinegar added to your bath 
will help you to rid yourself of this unpleasant 
annoyance. If this does not succeed, sponge over 
the parts of the body which perspire the most freely 
with a mixture of toilet vinegar and water (r in 6). 

Patient. —You may be suffering from gall-stones, or 
you may not. This disease is one of the most 
difficult of all disorders to detect; indeed, it is but 
. rarely diagnosed with certainty. Gall-stones by no 
means ahvap give rise to symptoms. Jaundice is 
sometimes due to gall-stones, but as this is a sign 
of many diseases, it does not follow that because 
you arc j«aundiced you have gall-stones. And the 
converse is equally fallacious, for gall-stones do 
not always cause jaundice. You must go to a 
physician, and he will do his best for you ; but as 
we said before, it is by no means always possible to 
tell whether gall-stones are present. 



Eves. —i. Your eyes become tired because you use 
them too much. You say you arc constantly read¬ 
ing or writing, so your poor eyes are kept constantly. 
at work. You should, if possible, allow your eyes 
some rest, or more properly recreation, for the eyes 
cannot rest during the light ; but above all things 
you must be careful not to give your eyes unneces¬ 
sary labour. Never read small print, or read in a 
dim or flickering light. Use white paper in pre¬ 
ference to blue or cream-colour. If you have reason 
to believe that your eyes are not quite normal, go 
to an oculist and have them tested, and obtain 
spectacles if such arc needed. The puffiness under 
the eyes is only a symptom denoting that the eyes 
have been over-used. An eye-wash consisting of 
ten grains of boracic acid, and half a teaspoonful of 
compound tincture of lavender in a pint of warm 
water will cause the swelling to subside. Indiges¬ 
tion does affect the eyes in several ways, not the 
least important of which is to render them less able 
to resist the effects of over-use.—2. Cure your 
indigestion and your colour will improve. 

Nydia. —You suffer from flushing caused by indiges¬ 
tion. You have been treated for indigestion, and 
all your symptoms have disappeared except this 
flushing—not at all an uncommon history, for flush¬ 
ing is one of the most difficult symptoms of indiges¬ 
tion to quell. You know how to treat dyspepsia, 
so we need not go over that ground again ; but to 
cure flushing, the most important points to attend 
to are, to avoid tea and coffee, and to drink very 
sparingly with meals, to masticate thoroughly, and 
not to run about after meals. 

Despondent. —Yes! girls do suffer from gout. We 
have seen typical acute gout in girls in their 
“ teens.” It is not, however, very common, and, 
as far as we have seen, it only occurs in members of 
a gouty family. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Marguerite Jaune and Evelyn.— It is quite easy 
to paint on satin with water-colours if a certain 
amount of body-colour be employed as a founda¬ 
tion, and one drop of Miss Turck’s water-colour 
fixitive or medium be added to each colour. We 
could not pronounce an opinion on the superiority 
of one hospital over another in the matter of training 
nurses. The following are the general rules that 
obtain in all our hospitals. The age, from 25 to 40. 
good references as to character, and condftion of 
health. After a test of a few weeks, they enter on 
a year of probation, during which time their wages 
are on an average £12, with (or without) partial 
uniform. They are usually expected to remain in 
the service of the hospital where they have been 
trained for a further period of three years, in the 
course of which their wages rise to £22 or ;^25. 
Speedwell.— The specimen is Clay ton la perfoliafa . 
It is a native of N.-W. America, Mexico and Cuba, 
but has now become naturalised in England. 
Plants should be laid flat between sheets of blot¬ 
ting-paper and a weight placed v.p.e’n them; some 
flat irons or large stones will do ; or better still, if 
they can be put in a press they will readily dry and 
retain their colour to some extent. Every day the 
sheets of blotting-paper should bo thoroughly dried 
and the plants replaced until they are perfectly 
dried. 

]\I. A. T.—The French phrase, “Jo vous en fais mes 
. compliments empresses,” means, “I present my 
hearty compliments on ” so-and-so, or such an 
event. Literally rendered (according to French 
idiom), “ I you on it make my compliments 
earnestly ” (or more literally ” emphasised,”). 

Rahy. — A Conservative is a 
medium Tory, one who 
wishes to preserve the union 
of Church and State, and not 
radically to alter the Con¬ 
stitution. The term was first 
used in 1830, in the January 
number of the AV- 

• ’ ’ ’ vierv. Liberal was a term 

'' first employed in 1815, when 

; Lord Byron and his "friends 

started the periodical called 
'J'he Libe^-al, to represent 
' their views. A Radical is an 

ultra-Liberal, verging on re¬ 
publican opinions. The term 
was first applied in 1818 to 
those who wished to intro- 
* ) duce radical reforin into the 

representative system. The 
Liberal-Unionists are those 
Whigs and Radicals who 
united in 1886 with Lord 
Salisbur}' and the Conserva- 
^ . tive party to oppose Home 

ulF iac,,.^ . Rule for Ireland. The pre¬ 

sent Duke of Devonshire was 
head of the Whigs, and Air. 
Chamberlain head of the 
Radicals, who seceded. The 
term Wliig appears to be 
extinct at present. There is 
a very great change in all 
opinions, and to quote a re¬ 
cent speech, “the Conser¬ 
vatives have become more 
liberal, and the Liberals more 
conservativ’e ” than of yore. 
Lusitania. — The term “stock,” as cmi:)loyed in 
linglish cookery books, signifies the foundation of 
soup, and is made from meat and bones. To make 
good soup from it, the stock should be in jelly 
when cold. Pea-flour, vegetables, lentils, and so 
forth, and whatever flavouring may be desired, 
should be added to it. The cold which some people 
suffer in the feet and hands arises from mal-nutri- 
tion, an insufficiency of warmth-giving food, as also 
of suitable clothing; and thirdly, from an insufficient 
amount of exercise. Tight stays also greatly im¬ 
pede the due circulation of the blood. When you 
finish taking exercise and sit down to your avoca¬ 
tions or recreations, put your feet into a fur slipper 
or foot-warmer, such as employed in a carriage. 
The heat-producing foods are those containing 
starch, sugar, gum, and fat. 

Irene. —“Sir R. Loder,” with no initial letters after 
his name, is simply a knight, a dignity which is not 
hereditary, and cannot descend to his son. “Sir 
Thomas Hesketh, Bart.,” is a baronet, which is a 
dignity inherited by his eldest son. “Bart.” is 
an abbreviation—solely restricted to writing—of 
“ baronet.” 

Four Years’ Reader.—You had better go to a 
musical instrument shop, or communicate with the 
manager by letter, respecting the instrument you 
name. Without reasonable doubt he will give 
some addresses of masters for it. You should not 
spell “ entitled ” “ entiteled,” “ whom ” “ whome,” 
nor “ oblige ” “ oblidge.” 

H. Gamulh. —There is a hospital for epilepsy at 
Portland Terrace, Regent’s Park, near St. John’s 
Wood Road Station, where patients may be re¬ 
ceived free, or according to the means of the family. 
There is another, the West End Hospital, 73, Wel- 
bcck Street, W.: but whether patients may be 
received there free you must inquire. 






SHEILA’S 
COUSIN EFFIE. 

A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


Bv EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, 
Author of “ GreyiViars,” “Half-a- 
dozen Sisters,” etc. 


CHAPTER X. 

AFTKR-EFFCCTS AND CYRIL. 

The whole place was in a 
tumult. The streets were 
thronged. Passionate in¬ 
quiries and greetings were 
passing from mouth to mouth. 
The chief thing was to get 
the girls under cover as 
quickly as possible, out of the 
hubbub all round the muni¬ 
cipal buildings. The Bensons 
threw open their house; the 
Cossarts did the same. Sheila 
soon found herself, together 
with May Lawrence and Miss 
Adene, in her aunt’s draw¬ 
ing-room, where Raby and 
Ray had preceded them, and 
they were received with the 
warmest effusion by the com¬ 
pany gathered there, for in the 
confusion and alarm nobody 
was confidently reckoned to be 
safe till he or she had been 
actually seen. 

North came in a few minutes 
later. 

“ Effie has been taken 
straight home in our uncle’s 
carriage. We could not get 
at you, Sheila, so Oscar is to 
take you back later on, when 
the excitement is abated. Are 
the girls there ? That’s all 
right. Yes, mater, I am safe 
enough ; but don’t keep me. 
There are frantic mothers 
hunting up their children still. 
I believe no lives have been 
lost; but I must go and do 
what I can to reassure them. 
We must find the waifs and 
strays,, and get them to their 
right owners! ” 



rights reserved.'] 


THE MAN GRINNED AND SHOOK HIS HEAD. 
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He kissed his mother and swung- 
himself off ; and then a little more quiet 
fell upon the room, whilst those who had 
been eye-witnesses of the catastrophe 
were eagerly called upon to relate their 
experiences. 

Mrs. Cossart had not been at the hall 
that afternoon, being fatigued by her 
exertions the two previous days ; and 
her husband, having let all the boys off, 
had had to keep to the office himself, 
and only came hurrying home in alarm 
and consternation when the news 
reached him that the Town Hall was on 
fire ! 

Sheila, listening breathlessly whilst 
some ladies who had been in the lower 
hall related their experiences, thought 
that they had escaped the worst of the 
terror by being in the upper room. 
Several of the children’s frocks had 
caught fire, and it seemed at one time 
as though the whole place and the 
hapless people would be in a blaze ; but 
there were plenty of exits, and the police 
at the doors kept their heads, and 
passed the children out with great 
rapidity ; and the firemen were on the 
scene almost at once. The flames got firm 
hold upon the temporary structures of 
stalls and so forth, but the building 
itself never took fire, being of solid 
stone. 

There had been fearful screams, and 
wild panic ; but on the whole the people 
had behaved exceedingly well, and 
though there was some inevitable 
crushing, there had been no actual 
block, and it was believed that no lives 
had been lost. 

“The only man I saw who behaved 
really badly,” said one lady, who had 
evidently been instrumental in saving 
several children, and whose dress was 
much burnt in consequence, “was one 
of the actors from upstairs, who came 
flying down, and pushed and fought his 
way out without heeding anything or 
anybody. He overturned several little 
children, and one of them would have 
been trampled to death had not a police¬ 
man snatched it up. I was really glad 
to see another man—a fireman, I believe 
—give the 3^oung man a sound cuff on 
the side of his head that sent him reeling 
out into the open. I won’t say that 
nobody else hustled or pushed—at a 
time like that one cannot observe every¬ 
thing—but I saw no one else disgrace 
his manhood in that way.” 

“Shameful,” said Mr. Tom sternly. 
“ One of the actors, you say. One 
ought to be able to find out who it 
was.” 

“ He had on a white satin suit—that 
made him the more conspicuous. I 
suppose he had completely lost his 
head. One must not be too hard on 
people who do that; but one rather 
hates to see it.” 

At that moment the door opened and 
Cyril came airily in. His cheek was 
very red, as though from some sort of 
injury, and his mother sprang forward 
exclaiming— 

“ Oh, my boy, did you get burned ? ” 

Cyril put up his hand and laughed. 

“ Did I ? I did not notice. One has 
not time to think of that sort of thing at 
such a time. Besides, I was out of it 


sooner than many. I was afraid the 
people in the council room, which was 
the theatre, would be cut off from help. 

I made a dash for it to get the fire- 
escape brought round to them at the 
v/indows. One could not tell at the 
outset how fast the fire would spread. 

I was horribly afraid they would all be 
suffocated up there, whilst the energies 
of the rescuers were directed to the 
larger hall. I’m afraid I was rather 
unceremonious in my flight, but, at any 
rate, I accomplished my purpose, and 
that’s the great thing.” 

Sheila and May exchanged quick 
glances. Was that really Cyril’s motive 
in making that wild bolt ? Certainly it 
had not been the impression produced 
upon those who had heard and seen him 
at the time. His father looked at him 
steadily, and said— 

“ I hope you were not the man in 
white satin, who overturned little children 
and pushed aside women and girls in 
his determination to get out. Whatever 
your motive, nothing could excuse 
conduct like that.” 

Cyril’s face flushed, but he answered 
airily— 

“ In such confusion I think nobody 
can quite say what it is that happens. 
I am quite willing to bear any odium 
my townspeople like to put upon me, so 
long as I know that I w^as in time to 
accomplish my errand, and send the 
escape to the windows where my sisters 
and cousins w'ere w'aiting.” 

Nobody spoke for a few minutes, and 
then Raby remarked slowl}^— 

“ It was Lionel Benson w'ho went for 
the escape and brought it.” 

“ Yes; Lionel came up in time to 
escort it. I was hardly in the costume 
for that part of the business. Well, he 
is quite w^elcome to the honour and 
glory. So long as you are all safe, I 
care for nothing else.” 

A carriage presently drew' up at the 
door, and one of May’s brothers came 
in, saying that the streets were getting 
quiet, and she could drive back safely 
now. Miss Adene and May were now 
the only guests left in the Cossarts" 
drawing-room, and they bade a very 
warm adieu to their entertainers, drawn 
together by that common bond of 
sympathy which an experience such as 
had just been passed through quickly 
establishes. 

“You must come and see us very 
soon,” said May to Sheila, “ and tell us 
how Efifie is. I’m afraid she w’ill feel 
the shock.” 

Sheila kissed her and Miss Adene 
affectionately, promised to ride over as 
soon as she could, and soon afterw'ards 
started off on foot with Oscar for Cossart 
Place, he having leave from his uncle to 
remain there over the Sunday if he were 
invited. 

“ For I don’t think any of 3'ou will be 
much good to-morrow,” said he, w'ith a 
hand on Oscar’s shoulder. “ It has 
been a bit of a shock to us all. Take a 
day off, and come back like a giant 
refreshed on Monday. Let us have 
word of poor little Efifie. I hope it 
W'on’t throw her into a fever.” 

Brother and sister went off contentedly 
together, and they could not but take a 


look into the open space round the 
Town Hall before starting out into the 
country. 

The crowd was still large about it, 
but it was known now that no serious 
harm had been done to the building, 
and that there had been no loss of life, 
though a few persons had been injured, 
and many w'ere suffering from the effects 
of fright and burns. 

As they passed by the fire-station 
they saw the grimy face of the man w'ho 
had come with the escape, and he, 
recognising them, put up his hand in 
salute, and said— 

“ The young lady none the w'orse, 
sir ? ’ ’ 

“ Not a bit,” answ'ered Sheila, answ'er- 
ing for herself; “you came and took 
us aw-ay before there was any real' 
danger. Who was it told you about 
us up at the windows ? ” 

“ Mr. Benson, miss—Mr. Lionel, I 
should say. We might not have known 
about it but for him. We thought as 
everybody had come down and were 
getting out by the doors.” 

“ Was it not Mr. Cyril Cossart who 
first gave the alarm ? ” 

The man grinned and shook his head. 

“ Bless you, miss, that young gentle¬ 
man lost his head quite. They say he 
fought his way out like a madman, and 
lots of people saw him flying borne in 
his white finery like a cat with a cinder 
on its back ! No, no, missie, it was Mr. 
Lionel as brought us news of the folks 
at the windows. We musn’t be too 
hard on the people as loses their heads 
at such a time ; but we likes better to 
see them behaving themselves rational 
like. It was fine the way the ladies 
in the hall behaved ! They thought 
nothing of themselves, but all was for 
getting the little ’uns safely out. If 
they’d gone and lost their heads and 
made a rush, it would have been a terri¬ 
ble nasty business, and some of ’em had 
bound to be killed ; but what with them 
behind and the police at the doors, it all 
went off beautiful, one might say.” 

They talked a little more to the man 
and then went their way. 

Sheila’s face wore an indignant flush. 
She said in a low voice to Oscar— 

“ I think I could have forgiven him 
the panic ; he mightn’t be able to help 
that. But to tell that mean lie after¬ 
wards ! Oh, I can never respect him 
again.” 

Oscar was silent a few minutes, and 
then said slowly— 

“ I think, Sheila, that we had better 
try to forget it, and not to say anything 
to anybody else about it. It hurts 
people’s feelings if their next-of-kin are 
proved unworthy, and Cyril has been 
thought so much of at home. Perhaps 
in the confusion nobody will think much 
more about it. You know it is often the 
nearest relatives who do not hear the 
exact truth about a bit of a failure like 
that. We won’t be the people to talk 
of it. Our uncle and aunt have been 
very kind to us. We must remember 
that, and I think it would be a terrible 
trouble to Aunt Tom if she were to 
think-” 

Oscar did not complete his sentence, 
and Sheila said quickly — 
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Isn’t it better for them to know the 
truth ?’’ 

“ But perhaps it isn’t really the truth,” 
said Oscar, “ I am not sure that a man 
should be judged for what he does in a 
time of panic-” 

“No, but the lie afterwards-” 

“Yes, that was bad ; but think of the 
temptation to make some excuse for 
himself! Do you know I can fancy 
being tempted to it. He had always 
been thought so much of at home and 
in the town. To be branded as a coward I 
It would be almost unendurable.” 

Sheila was silent; she felt that Cyril 
deserved the brand, and her youthful 
clearness of judgment made compromise 
difficult. 

“Well, I won’t say anything if you 
don’t think I ought, but I can never 
like Cyril again. I shall always despise 
him.” 

“We must not despise one another 
more than we can help.” said Oscar 
soberly. “ You know, Sheila, we have 
so many faults ourselves. We ought to 
try and think of that.” 

Sheila was accustomed to defer to 
Oscar’s judgment, and she was kindly 
by nature, though frank and candid. 
She did not see much good in hushing 
things up, but she promised not to speak 
herself of what the fireman had said. 
She rather hoped it would come out to 
some of the rest; she did not think that 
North would be easily deceived. He 
had been very indignant about Cyril’s 
conduct. 

But upon reaching home the current 
of her thoughts was soon turned in 
another direction. 

Effie w’as ill! 

There was no gainsaying it this time. 
Fanciful she might be, and others for 
her, but the shock and the fright of the 
fire had been too much for her. She 


had lapsed into unconsciousness during 
the drive home with her father, and now, 
though put to bed and with the doctor 
in attendance, she had shown no signs 
of animation. 

Sheila was not permitted to go up to 
the room, and glad was she that Oscar 
was with her. Suppose Effie should die I 
The thought sent the blood ebbing from 
Sheila’s cheeks. 

“ Oh, I wish I had cared more for her, 
I wish I had not been so selfish so often. 
Oscar, I begin to be afraid I am selfish. 
I do think first what I like myself, and 
then I try to invent reasons for doing 
it. I have so often left Effie alone and 
gone out riding, or doing things that 
amused me. Oh, I wish I hadn’t 
now I ” 

“ I’m afraid we’re all rather like that,” 
answered Oscar. “ I know I am. Per¬ 
haps things like this—that fire, and 
now Effiie—are sent to pull us up and 
make us think. It came over me when 
for a moment one wondered whether 
there would be any getting out, how 
little one had done with one’s life. Per¬ 
haps it will help us to think more, Sheila. 
I’m sure I need it.” 

“ If you do, I do much more,” said 
Sheila ; and they sat clinging together 
in the dusk, till at last the sound of 
steps and voices on the staircase roused 
them, and Sheila started up crying— 

“Oh, there is the doctor. Let us go 
and ask him.” 

He was coming down with Mrs. 
Cossart; she was looking greatly upset, 
but his face wore a look of grave cheer¬ 
fulness, and they heard him say— 

“Yes, she will want care—great care 
—for some time to come, but there is 
nothing to agitate yourself about—no 
probability of a return of that condition. 
Let her be kept perfectly quiet, and she 
will sleep right away now. What I have 


given her will ensure that. I will look 
in first thing to-morrow morning.” 

Sheila stood trembling in the hall 
below, and hearing words which proved 
to her that Effie was better, she suddenly 
burst into tears and sobbed uncontrol¬ 
lably. 

“Tut, tut,” said the doctor kindly, 
“ what is the matter here ? ” 

“She was upset to hear about her 
cousin’s illness,” said Oscar, answering 
for her. “ She was in the Town Hall 
too, and I think we all got a fright, and 
coming home to hear of illness had upset 
her quite.” 

“ Send her to bed, send her to bed,” 
said the doctor kindly, “and keep her 
there till I come to-morrow. I can’t stay 
now. I am wanted in all directions at 
once. It has been a bad bit of business, 
but thank God things are wonderfully 
better than we might have looked to see.” 

And the doctor went off in haste, being 
wanted, as he said, in half a dozen 
different directions, whilst Mrs. Cossart 
took Sheila in her arms, in an almost 
motherly embrace, for her tears over 
Effie’s illness had touched a chord of 
sympathy. 

“Is dear Effie better ? ” sobbed Sheila. 

“Yes, just a little; she’^s come to 
herself, but he would not let her talk, 
and gave her an injection of morphia 
which sent her off to sleep. Perhaps 
she will wake up much better. And 
now, my dear, you must come to bed 
and tell me all about it, for I have not 
been able to hear anything, and I am 
all in a tremble still to think of you all— 
and my precious child—in the midst of 
such terrible danger.” 

“ And I don’t feel as though I could 
do anything,” cried Sheila, “till I have 
thanked God for saving us and for 
making Effie better.” 

(To he cofjtinued.) 


The Dishonest Servant. 

A well-known firm in Edinburgh consisted 
of two partners, and to provide against dangers 
from fire and burglary it was made a stipula¬ 
tion in the deed of partnershij) that one or 
other of the heads of the firm should always 
sleep on the premises. 

In the course of years this became rather an 
irksome restriction on their liberty, and in 
order to free themselves from it they agreed 
to take into partnership their manager, an old 
servant of the house, on condition that he 
should occupy the bedroom and so fulfil the 
requirements of the deed. 

The old servant w^as naturally veiy much 
moved by this recognition of his services, but 
pleaded that he had not the necessary capital 
to qualify him for partnership. As to that it 
was only ^^500 that was required, and that the 
firm had decided to give him. 

And so the matter was settled. The trusty 
servant became a partner and took possession 
of the room, and in it he was found dead next 
morning, having committed suicide. 

He left behind him a letter in which he 
explained that all those years during which he 
had been so trusted by his employers, he had 
been robbing them, and their gi*eat kindness 
had so filled him with remorse that he could 
not live under it. 
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The Power of Music. 

The late Dean Stanley was very fond of 
Jenny Lind, but when she stayed at his 
father’s palace at Norwich, he always left the 
room when she sang. 

One evening Jenny Lind had been singing 
Handel’s “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
Stanley, as usual, had left the room, but he 
came back after the music was over, and went 
shyly up to the great singer. 

“You know,” he said, “I dislike music. 
I don’t know what people mean in admiring 
it. I am very stupid, tone-deaf, as others are 
colour-blind. But,” he added, with some 
warmth, “ to-night, when from a distance I 
heard you singing that song, I had an inkling 
of what people mean by music. Something 
came over me which I had never felt before ; 
or, yes, I have felt it once before in my life.” 

Jenny Lind was all attention. 

“ Some years ago,” he continued, “ I was 
at Vienna, and one evening there was a tattoo 
before the palace performed by four hundred 
drummers. I felt shaken, and to-night while 
listening to your singing, the same feeling 
came over me. I felt deeply moved.” 

“ Dear man,” Jenny Lind used to say, when 
she told this story, “I know he meant well, 
and a more hone.st compliment I never received 
in all my life.” 


Bad Temper. 

“ Of all bad things by which mankind are 
cursed 

Their own bad temper surely is the worst.” 

Cumherland. 


Answer to Double Acrostic I. (p. 364). 

1. O a s i S 

2. B a 1 A 

3. E 1 e c t r i C 

4. D u r b a R 

5. I lluminat I (a) 

6. E thelwol F ( b ) 

7. N a n c I (6') 

8. C am bri C (d) 

9. E uphrosyn E (e) 

Obedience. Sacrifice. 


(а) A secret society founded in 1776 by Adam 
Weishaupt at Ingolstadt, Bavaria, for mutual assist¬ 
ance in attaining higher morality and virtue. It was 
suppressed by the Bavarian Government in 1784. 

( б ) The son of Egbert, and father of Alfred the 
Great. 

i^') Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, besieged 
Nanci in 1476; but he was defeated and killed. 

(f/) So called from being made first at Cambray. 

{e) One of the three Graces, or Charities. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PARER. 


PART I. 

ND even as I write this 
heading I feel my 
heart failing me 
somewhat. P'irst the 
largeness of the sub¬ 
ject before me is a 
cause of misgiving 
and next the thought 
of the many differing 
minds and impres¬ 
sions of the people 
who travel nowadays, and who, most of them, 
are of the generation of globe-trotters. These 
care more about covering the surface of the 
earth with their tracks, and are not in the 
least degree anxious about the culture that 
may be acquired in travel, and the nearly 
donnant condition of the intellect carried 
about with them in their peregrinations. 
Others who travel are eager to see, but have 
had in their past life neither the time nor the 
means to educate themselves for enjoyment; 
or they are too young to have had the oppor¬ 
tunity to do so. We all meet with examples 
of these classes on our own travels, and there 
are few of us who have not, at some time, had 
cause to exclaim, “ Good gracious ! what on 
earth did these people come abroad for ?so 
little interest do they find or show in the 
beauties of nature or art which surround 
them. They are far more interested in their 
meals, the bills at the hotels, and the extor¬ 
tions of the shops, than in the finest pictures 
by Guido, or the loveliest and grandest view 
from a mountain-side. 

But even while I write, this I know, that 
the earnest study of years and the reading of 
many books would hardly suffice to the know¬ 
ing of it all; and we often have to be con¬ 
tent with the careful reading of Baedeker or 
Murray, and the use of our eyes ; and reserve 
the reading-up of the subject until we have 
reached home once more. Even then, we 
often do not know what to get in the way of 
reading, unless we have some direction to aid 
us. It is to help those who have time before 
starting, and those who desire to read up, as 
I have said, afterwards, that these articles are 
written, and if there be some shortcomings, 
some books left out, or others inserted that 
should not have been put in, it must be re¬ 
membered that my views of what I personally 
want to prepare myself for a journey may not be 
your views ; and that everyone is not interested 
in a special object. Therefore the list must be 
comprehensive, so as to take in all comers. 

It always seems to me a good plan to start 
with the history of the country to which your 
steps are turned, because the chief interest of 
every land must naturally be derived from its 
past, from the people who made it what it is, 
and who lived in its buildings, on its lands, 
and worshipped in its temples. If the country 
in which we travel be our own England, we 
generally have learnt enough of its historj* to 
make the names of the actors in it household 
words ; and the local histories have been care¬ 
fully collected for us by the many archaeologi¬ 
cal societies in all parts of England. So that 
we may, if we like, know all particulars of the 
styles of living, and the people, and manners of 
the past centuries. In England especially, men 
who lived in it made the interest of the land 
they lived in, and the same is true of Scotland. 
But ill Ireland it was different, and there the 
land is the chief point of interest, and the 
interest is with legend more than with real 
people and things. If the Green Isle had only 
been fortunate enough to have a wizard-like 



BOOKS BEFORE TRAVEL. 
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Walter Scott to touch the sceneiy, and make 
it alive with people, what a change it would 
have worked for her to-day! 

For a history of England we cannot do 
better than select Green’s History of the 
English People, which is not only history, but 
history written in a delightsome manner, and 
quite long enough to be interesting and con¬ 
cise enough not to fatigue the reader of any 
age. But if time be not an object to you, 
take ]\Iiss Strickland’s histories and read 
them through, every one of tliem, even includ¬ 
ing those of the Bachelor Kings. It may be 
the fashion to think her gossipy, but her 
gossip is worth anything in making you feel 
that the people of whom you read really lived, 
breathed, and walked the earth. Scott, 
AVordsworth, and Tennyson, Shakespeare, 
and Ossian; and in Ireland both Lever and 
Lover should bear you company, while the 
reminiscences of Dean Ramsay and Wilson 
will make you feel Edinburgh doubly delight¬ 
ful. In the far north, AVilliam Black has 
touched Thule and the Hebrides with the pen 
of romance; and Kingsley and Blackmore 
have done the same in the south, with West¬ 
ward Ho I and Lorna Doone. And in London 
we walk with Thackeray and Dickens, on 
every side, from Piccadilly and Clubland to 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Fleet Street. 

Beside the romancer we must also read 
Freemriii’s English 7'owns and Districts and 
Fergusson’s Aixhitectiire, George Barrow’s 
Wild IFales, King’s Handbook of the Cathe¬ 
drals, and Cassell’s Old and New London. 
Alfred Rimmer’s book on the Ancient Streets 
and Homesteads of England is most help¬ 
ful, and I will end by remarking that you had 
better begin Ruskin, with, I think, the 
Elements of Drawing and the Lectures on 
Art. 

lu France we are very well off for books 
in all languages; but in the way of history, 
Guizot’s is rather a long business, and any 
shorter history which is available is less tiring, 
if you be not a rapid reader. Viollet le Due 
will be a great delight to you, I am sure, and 
ITare’s Walks in Paris and Ways near Paris, 
and Eastlake’s Aotes on the Lonvre, with a 
good guide, should be enough for the capital. 
In the way of romance, you have Victor 
Hugo’s Htinchback of Notre Dame. Miss 
M. B. Edwards’ France of Lb-day, A Year 
in Westei'n France, and ILolidays in Eastern 
France are charming books," and so are 
Hamerton’s Round my House, Modern 
French)nen, and A Summer V^oyage on the 
Soane. Miss Pardoe’s books on the Court of 
France are also well worth reading for the 
historical side of life. 

Switzerland I have always thought most 
resembles England, in the interest of its 
history, and in the character of its people. 
In many ways it is the model country of 
Europe, for the Swiss are ever open to change 
and improvement, and to tiydng experiments 
in all the social walks of life into which many 
other greater nations would shrink from em¬ 
barking. A book recently published on 
Social Switzerland gives a view of their 
charitable and other institutions, and shows 
this very clearly, and it is worth reading if 
you be interested in that side of the country. 
General Meredith Reade’s two great volumes 
of Valid and Berne, deal entirely with the 
historical, descriptive, and family side of the 
country, and are very interesting. Foreigners 
have done much to make Switzerland delight¬ 
ful, and especially the English, for have we 
not that delightful Playground of Europe 
by Leslie Stephens, and J. A. Symond’s 


Swiss Highlands, TyndaWs Glaciers and 
WhympePs Alps, to say notliing of a long 
series of most excellent guide-books, and 
histories, and the finest of poetry, beginning 
with Coleridge’s Hymn to Mont Blanc, and 
Byron’s Prisoner of Chilian. 

There seems to be hardly a foot of this most 
delightful country that is without its interest, 
and its literature; and if we read French and 
German it is well worth the trouble to read 
Arinet, the i)hilosoplier and religious writer, 
and Amiel’s Diary, the saddest and most 
beautiful of records. 

If you are interested in the flowers of the 
mountains, you have a delightful book by AV. 
Robinson, Alpine Flmvers ; and Lhe Alps in 
Winter are written of by Mrs. Alain (Mrs. 
Fred Burnaby), and the many books on Davos 
Platz, and the Engadine, may all be found in 
any catalogue, if health be in question. If 
you were interested in geology, glaciers, and 
botany, you can study them with ease in 
Switzerland, as well as Lancastrian dwellings, 
and the last methods in tree-culture. As for 
schools, they abound, and the Swiss education 
is the best in the world, in its thoroughness 
and complete grounding in all subjects. 
Lately, too, it has been found worth while 
to study the Swiss army, and its manoeuvres 
which take place every year in the month of 
Se])tember. 

One of the European countries round which 
both history and literature have been making 
and growing is Holland; and for so small a 
country the amount of both is quite maiwel- 
lous. It is all so interesting too, and most of 
it in our own tongue, so that we need not be 
professors in Dutch. The most delightful 
of all histories have been written for us by 
American hands, and no library is complete 
without Alotley’s two great Dutch works. 
The Rise of the Dutch Republic and the 
IHstory of the United Netherlands. The 
great Italian writer, Edmond de Amicis, has 
written two books on YoWowd—Llolland, and 
ILoUand and its People; and we have the 
charming volume on the Dead Cities of the 
Zuyder Zee, H. Taines’ Low Countries, and 
Holland and Germany, by J. P. Alahaffy and 
J. E. Rogers. In the “ Story of the Nations ” 
Series there is an excellent volume by J. E. T. 
Rogers, and there are several delightful tales 
published lately, with the Low Countries for a 
background. And we have made acquaint¬ 
ance with A'laarten Maartens, the author of 
stories that are Dutch in their characters and 
surroundings. 

You must bear in mind that the Netherlands 
means Holland and Belgium. For so small a 
portion of the earth, the history of Holland is 
most interesting; and we must remember 
that she was once the mistress of the seas. 
There is a popular history of the Great Dutch 
Admirals, by Jacob de Liefde, and he has 
also written Beggars, Founders of the Dutch 
Republic. Prescott’s work of Philip IL. of 
Spain covers much the same ground as 
Alotley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, though 
from the point of view of Sj^ain. In this 
connection, AV. C. Robinson’s The Revolt of 
the Netherlands may be read. Plolland 
claims to be the birthplace of printing, and 
advances the claims of Haarlem, in 
opposition to Mentz, and the record of the 
Elzevir presses at Leyden, Amsterdam, and 
the Hague is a very famous one. Lord 
Ronald Gower has written a Pocket Guide to 
the Art Galleries of Belgium and Holland, 
containing both the public and private 
galleries; and Kate Thompson has con¬ 
tributed a Handbook to the Picture Galleries 
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of Europe, while there are several very 
excellent guide-books in the ordinary way. 

Now that Norway is so much visited, it 
would not be well to leave it out of the list of 
places to be seen, and read up before visiting. 
1 think the most charming book 1 have ever 
read about it is Mrs. Stone’s Norzoay in 
June, which is quite as delightful as her 
Teneriffe, and its Seven Satellites, Round 
about Norimy, by Cliarles AV. AVood, is 
another pleasant volume; and Professor 
Boyesen’s History of Norway is one of the 
best-written of histories. 

There are several best books on Sweden. 
The Land of the Midnight Sun, by Du 
Chaillu, and Under Northern Skies, by 
Charles AAC AA'ood, are coneerned with both 
countries; and in the way of romance, we 
have P'rederica Bremer’s works, which are full 
of national colour. Paul du Chaillu has also 
wiitten a delightful book called. The Viking 
Age, in two volumes, illustrated. The Story 
of Norway has been written also by IMrs. 
Arthur Sedgwick. In the way of Historical 
Biographies, there are many. Charles XII., 
Gustavus A^esa, Gustavus Adolphus, and the 
Thirty Years AA'ar; with that wonderful 
woman, Queen Christina, and Queen Caroline 
Matilda, who was the sister of George III. 

The early histoiy of Denmark is of course 
comprised in the history of Scandinavia 
generally; and the same may be said of 
Iceland and Greenland. An excellent Iland- 
book of Runic Remains and Monuments, 
both in England and Scandinavia, has been 
written by Professor George Stephens, and 
these you should know something about in 
reference to both countries. The Danish 
novel Afrafa, and Bjornstjerne Bjornson’s 
Stories and Ahorse Tales are well worth reading. 
Mrs. Alex. Tweedie has written A Girl's 
Ride in Iceland, and a pleasant book about 
Finland. And there is the Ultima Thule of 
Sir Richard Burton, and I'he Story of 
Iceland, by Letitia MacColl. The Land of 
the North Wind, by E. Rae, and Under the 
Rays of the Aurora Borealis is a book 
written by a Dane, and translated. One of 
the most delightful books I ever read of, one 
of which a new edition was issued in 1887, is 
that entitled Letters fj-om High Latitudes, by 
the Earl (now Marquis) of Dufferin ; and 
there is a charming book by Baring Gould, on 


Iceland, its Sagas and Scenes. Iceland is a 
country which is more and more visited every 
year; but there are no more recent books 
than those I have mentioned. 

AVe are so near to Russia that it seems 
foolish to pass it by, though I feel it is a 
difficult country to deal with. The history of 
Russia is dealt with in the “ Story of the 
Nations ” Series. Mr. A. J. C. Hare has given 
us Studies in Russia, and the R.T.S. a 
charming Russian Pictures dra'ivn by Pen 
and Pencil. Mr. AY. S. Ralston’s Songs of 
the Russian Peasantry contains an excellent 
account of the social life of Russia. In the 
way of poetry, the Rev. T. C. AA'ilson has 
translated for us Russian Lyrics into English 
Verse, which gives specimens of all the best 
recent poets, and there are translations of the 
works by most of the Russian novelists, as 
well as of Tolstoi’s books. But I do not feel 
inclined to advise you to enter on this troubled 
sea of thought. As a mere traveller you will 
not need to do so. Turner’s Studies in 
Russian literature, and his Lectures on 
Modern Noi'elists of Russia, are quite enough 
for you, I fanc}'. The latter were delivered at 
the Taylor Institute, Oxford, and are pleasant 
and instructive, both. An A rt Tour to theNorth- 
ern Capitals of Europe, by Atkinson, includes 
those of St. Petersburg, Moscow and Kiel. 

In Germany the poets are our best travelling 
companions. I remember Nuremberg best 
through the medium of Longfellow, and its 
history through the historical tales of Muhlbaeh, 
Auerbach, and Alarlitt. The Baroness Taut- 
pheous, the Howitts, and even Hans Chris¬ 
tian Andersen, and Grimm, have all, too, 
lent a magic to the land. The literature that 
has arisen with AA^ngner and Bayreuth, for a 
centre, is very wide, and begins with the 
Arthurian Legends and the Nihelungen-Lied. 
Of the first you will have some knowledge 
from our own Tennyson and the Idylls of the 
King, even if you do not go as far as the 
Mahinogion, which was edited and translated 
by Lady Charlotte Guest, of which there is 
an abridged edition. AA^e have a translation 
of the Nibelungen-Lied by AA^. N. Lettsom, 
and another by A. G. Foster-Barham, in the 
“ Great Jklusicians ” Series. Wag/ier is written 
by Dr. F. Hueffer, who has also written 
JVagJier and the Music of the Future. There 
is a volume to be obtained at Bayreuth of all 


the operas given there, which you will most 
likely procure, if you should be led there any 
August to assist at the AVagner festival. 

For Austria we have several delightful 
fellow-travellers. Amelia B. Edwards, in Un¬ 
trodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys, deals 
with the Dolomite region ; a more recent book 
is Robertson’s Through the Dolomites ; and 
there are two books by W. A. Grohmann on 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese, and Gaddings with a 
Primitive People. Victor Tissot’s Unknown 
Hu 7 iga 7 y\ms been translated from the French, 
and the little-known Dal 77 iatia has been dealt 
with by Mr. T. G. Jackson. C. AV. AA'ood 
has written /;^ the Black Fo 7 ‘est. There arc 
several modern books on Bismarck and his 
master, the Emperor AVilliam I., and also on 
Imperial Germany, and you should choose the 
most recent of these. There is an illustrated 
book, by K. Stieler, called the Rhhie f 7 - 077 i 
its Souixe to the Sea, which has been trans¬ 
lated and is very interesting. As a general 
thing, the guide-books are so many and so 
various, dealing with health, baths and spas, 
and the various artists, musicians, battle¬ 
fields, and seats of learning, that unless you 
were looking up any special subject, they will 
give all the information you require for 
travelling in the Fatherland. 

In the way of extended literature, you may 
read, if you like, Helen Zimmern’s Ilalf- 
hou 7 -s with Eo 7 ’eig 77 A^ovelists, and in the wa\' 
of distant travels there is, to me, the ever- 
fascinating Ida Pfeiffer, that wonderful Ger¬ 
man woman, whose wanderings were world¬ 
wide, and the contents of whose purse was 
microscopic at all times. Mrs. Bird, Miss 
Gordon Gumming, Lady Brassey, Miss 
Kingsley, and that delightful Miss Gates, 
who is quite the equal of Aladame Pfeiffer 
in her fearless and adventurous spirit, are all 
worth reading. James Gilmore, as a writer 
and traveller, is so delightful that one feels 
the deepest regret at his early death. Mr. 
and Mrs. Pennell are always excellent com¬ 
panions, whether they travel to the Hebrides 
or take a Se 7 iti 77 ie 7 ital Jou 7 ‘ 7 ieyih 7 'oughF 7 ‘a 77 ce; 
or one nearer home, O71 the St/xam (f Pleastnx ; 
The Tha 77 ies f7x771 Oxfo 7 ‘d to Lo 7 idon, or Play 
in P 7 'ove 7 ice. They are the pioneers in cycling, 
for the tourist, and have steadily ridden from 
the days of the tricycle, till it has been eclipsed 
by a more rapid machine. 


QUIVER OF QUOTATIONS. 


A 

“ Let a girl grow as a tree grows.”— M 7 -s. 
Wilhu'd. 

“ She gave me eyes, she gave me ears.”— 
Wo 7 -dswo 7 'th. 

“ Education is but another term for prepara¬ 
tion for eternity.”— Sewell. 

“ By dint of frequently asserting that a man 
is a fool, we make him so.”— Pascal. 

“ To assert a child is indifferent to its 
parents is not the way to make it affectionate.” 
— Guyau. 

“ Our children should be brought up, from 
the first, with this magnet, ‘ Ye are not your 
own.’ ”— Maso 7 i. 

“All education should be directed to this 
end, viz., to convince a child that he is capable 
of good and incapable of evil.” 

“ The art of managing the young consists, 
before everything else, in assuming them to be 
as good as they wish to be.”— Guyau. 

“ The best seivice a mother can do her 
children is to maintain the standard of her 
own life at its highest— 

“ ‘ Allure to brighter worlds and lead the 
way.’ ”—“ A G 7 ‘eat Mother." 


“ A child should not need to choose between 
right and wrong. It should not conceive of 
wrong. Obedient, not by sudden strain or 
effort, but in the freedom of its bright course 
of constant life. True, with an undistinguished, 
unboastful truth, in a crystalline household of 
truth. Gentle, through daily entreatings of 
gentleness and honourable trusts. Strong, 
not in doubtful contest with temptation, but 
in armour of habitual right.”— Ruskin. 

“Right dress is that which is fit for the 
station in life, and the work to be done in it, 
and which is otherwi.se graceful, becoming, 
lasting, healthful and easy, on occasion splen¬ 
did. Always as beautiful as possible.”— 
Ruski 7 i. 

“God made the child’s heart for Flimself, 
and He will win it if we do not mar His work 
by our impatient folly.”— Anon. 

“ Omnipotent the laws of the nursery and 
the fireside. Fatal for weal or woe the atmo¬ 
sphere of the home.”— Delano. 

“ The soul is hardened by cold and stormy 
weather. ”— Bunyan. 

“ System is a fundamental basis of educa¬ 
tion.”— Se 7 C'ell. 


“Harmony, not melody, is the object of 
education. If strive for melody we shall 
but end in producing discord.”— Sewell. 

“ The prayers, the love, the patience, the 
consistent example of holiness, which are 
to-day in our power, may be committed to 
God’s keeping, in the full confidence that 
even if not permitted to gather their reward 
on earth in the present conversation of the 
children we love, it will be ours in the great 
to-morrow of eternity, when we shall he 
permitted to recognise the fulfilment of that 
enduring promise—‘ Cast thy bread upon the 
waters: for thou shalt find it after many 
days.’ ”— Sewell. 

“ Fiction is natural to children. They do 
not, as a rule, lie artificially. The lie is the 
first exercise of the imagination—the first 
invention, the germ of art. Children often 
invent or lie to themselves. The lie is the 
first romance of childhood. The child plays 
with words as with everything else, and makes 
phrases without troubling himself as to reality. 
The 7 ‘eal lie—the mo 7 ‘al lie—is dissimulation 
which only arises from fear. It is in direct 
ratio to ill-judged severity and unscientific 
education.”— Guyau. 
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“OUR HERO.” 


By AGNES GIBERNE, Author of “Sun, ]Moon and Stars,” "The Girl at the Dower House,” etc. 


CHAPTER XNXVI. 

Rapid travelling, ninety years ago, 
was a comparative term, but .Ivor per¬ 
formed the journey as fast as relays of 
horses could convey a post-chaise to the 
coast, and as quickly as contrary winds 
would allow him to cross the Channel. 

He sent no warning of his approach. 
A letter could not go with greater speed 
than Denham went himself. Nov/ that 
he was actuary on the road to Polly, 
each hour’s delay became all but in¬ 
supportable. Six long years since he 
had said good-bye for one fortnight to 
Polly ! Would she be altered—as much 
as he himself was altered ? 

It was a cold day, late in spring, when 
he found himself at the front door of the 
Bryces’ comfortable mansion. The old 
butler opened to Denham, as once before 
to Roy, but this time Drake was not taken 
in. One glance — and his face changed. 

‘^Sir!” 

You know me I hardly thought 
you would.” Ivor grasped kindly the 
old retainer’s hand. I am taking you 
all by surprise.” 

“ It is a surprise indeed, sir. And 
I’m heartily glad to see you again. Not 
but what you ain’t looking as you should, 
sir. Them furrin parts haven’t suited 
you. I’m thinkin’.” 

“ Captivity has not suited me. And 
I have travelled hard, and taken little 
rest. But the old country will put me 
right. Who is in ? ” 

My mistress, sir, is in the drawing¬ 
room, and Miss Keene and Miss Baron. 

I was about to take in lights.” 

“Wait till I have gone in. And 
Drake, you can announce me, but don’t 
say my name so that it can be heard.” 

Drake obeyed to the letter. He threw 
open the drawing-room door, and 
mumbled something inaudible. Den¬ 
ham entered, bowing ceremoniously. 

“ You can bring lights, Drake,” said 
Mrs. Bryce. The room was dark, and 
the fire had fallen low. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” 

“ I*m excessive glad to see you, sir,” 
Mrs. Bryce declared cordially, after a 
hurried whisper to Polly, “ Who did he 
say, my dear ? Oh, well, ’tis easy to 
see— he’s one of the military. A soldier 
home from the wars.” Then she turned 
to Ivor with her welcome. “ Mr. Bryce 
is away, I’m sorry to say, but doubtless 
you can await his return, and Mr. Baron 
will be in this minute.” 

Ivor had some difficulty in recognising 
his friend Roy under this designation. 
Polly was casting half-shy glances at 
him. Something in the outline of his 
figure, dim though the light was, 
brought Denham to her mind, but it 
was not until he spoke that her colour 
changed fast from pink to white and 
from white to pink. 

“ I shouldn’t be surprised to be 
informed, sir, that you are but just home 
from the war,” said Mrs. Bryce. 

“ I have not been fighting, I regret to 
say. My turn for that will no doubt 
come. I have been long a prisoner.” 


“ And you have obtained your 
release ? ” 

“ The Emperor has consented to my 
return.” 

Mrs. Bryce held up both hands. 

“ That is excessive gracious of him, 
truly. You are more fortunate than 
many. Roy Baron was not so well off, 
and he had to make his escape. But 
he has been since in the Campaign in 
Portugal and Spain under our great 
Commander, Sir John Moore. A truly 
melancholy story that, sir,—yet he died 
as a soldier would choose to die, covered 
with glory. And Roy—Mr. Baron, I 
should say—is now back with us for a 
little space ; and we, his friends, fondly 
think he has done well. But will you 
allow me to offer you cake and wine ? 
You have a very tired look. What can 
Drake be about not to bring the lights ? ’ ’ 
Mrs. Bryce’s hand was on the bell. 

Denham was gazing earnestly towards 
Poll}^ so earnestly that she could not but 
return the gaze. A thrill ran through 
her, for there was no mistaking that 
voice. Molly took upon herself to put 
a pointed question : 

“ ITave you come from Verdun, sir, 
if I might ask ? ” 

“ Pray take a seat, sir,” Mrs. Bryce 
was reiterating. She might as well 
have spoken to stone walls. 

“ I am straight from Verdun,” Ivor re¬ 
plied to Molly’s query. “ As I am fain to 
think Miss Keene has alread}' divined.” 

Polly dropped a curtsey and said 
nothing. It was not for her to make 
any first move. Nobody could hear 
how her heart fluttered. 

“ Then, sir, doubtless you will bring 
messages for us all from the unfortunate 
prisoners there detained,” said Mrs. 
Br3^ce, not yet grasping his identity 
with one of those prisoners. 

Drake at this moment carried in the 
lights, and Roy, entering with him, cried 
out in astonishment. 

“Den! Why, ’tis Den himself I 
Can it be in very truth Den, dear 
fellow I ”—nearly wringing Ivor’s hands 
off with the energy of his welcome. 

Pre-occupied though Ivor was with 
Polly, his gaze rested with satisfaction 
upon “his friend Roy.” The boy who 
had left Verdun for the dungeons of 
Bitch e was a man now, broad- 
shouldered, well-built and soldier¬ 
like, frank as ever in manner, yet with 
a certain something in the young face, 
which told not only of endurance, but 
of the touch of sorrow. At the present 
moment, however, Roy’s look was all 
sunshine. 

“ I am glad. Den, more glad than 
words can say. Little I dreamt who I 
should find in here ! And you’re free ! 
But how is it ? How has that come 
about ? You don’t say old Boney has 
let you off I Of his own free w-ill ? I 
wouldn’t have given the old chap credit 
for so much generosity. What made 
him do such a thing? Lucille? No! 
Bravo, I.ucille ! ” 

Nobody else had a chance of being 


heard. Mrs. Bryce exclaimed and 
talked in vain. Polly and Molly waited. 
Roy’s eager questions had to be an¬ 
swered, before Denham was allowed to 
turn elsewhere. 

Then came a change of manner and 
a lowering of voice. 

“ I shall have no end of things to tell 
you, things he said of you too. Den. 
Ay, I know”—at a slight gesture. 
“ Another time. Yes, by-and-by. But 
you’ve seen accounts of the battle. 
That charge of the Reserve through 
the valley wasn’t bad! French column 
tried to turn our flank, you know. We 
did just knock ’em into a cocked hat and 
no mistake. Ihe column just simply 
ceased to exist.” 

Molly tried to put in a word, and was 
baffled. 

“You’ll be as furious as I am at 
some of the comments in the papers. 
The utter ignoramuses ! What about ? 
Why, the state of our Army getting 
back from Spain. I should think the 
poor fellows were scarecrows, after all 
they’d gone through. Small wonder 
either! The scarecrows made the 
enemy give an uncommon good account 
of ’emselves at Coruna, all the same. 
But people here seem to think an Army 
can walk through a Campaign, and come 
back every inch as spick and span as 
when it left British shores. Much they 
know about the matter! And if shoes did 
wear out, and our fellows got back bare¬ 
foot, whose fault was that but the fault 
of those who made the shoes at home ?” 

So much Roy poured out impulsively. 
Then he stopped. A consciousness 
had broken upon him of something 
unsatisfactory, something impending. 
Denham’s face was to him as an open 
book, and he saw written there more 
things than one. One thing that he saw 
made him turn sharply to Polly, as she 
stood a little way off, prettily composed. 
^yas this the meeting of the two, after 
six years of enforced separation ? 

Roy recalled his talk with Polly on his 
return from Bitche, and in a flash he 
read the true state of affairs. He looked 
hard at each in turn. 

“ Polly, didn’t I tell you ? He has 
come back.” 

Polly stirred slightly. 

“You understand? ’Tis Den him¬ 
self.” 

It was necessary for Polly to answer. 

“ Captain Ivor is indeed most fortu¬ 
nate to have obtained his release,” she 
said, adjusting her scarf. 

“ Fortunate to have obtained his 
release ! ” repeated Roy slowly. 

Then he acted, with a decision and 
promptitude worthy of his vocation in 
life. A gesture ordered Molly to make 
herself scarce. Seizing Mrs. Bryce by 
the arm, he dragged away that aston¬ 
ished lady, reserving explanations till 
they were outside the room. After 
which he poured forth profuse apologies, 
but would allow no re-entrance, literally 
setting his back against the door. 

{To he concluded.) 


ON SOME POINTS OF DEPORTMENT IN SINGING. 


I HOPE you who read the.se words will not 
think that I am encouraging the vanity of 
which we all, girls and boys too, possess a 
certain amount, in giving a few suggestions 
which may help to dispel some of the 
awkwardness so often shown by the young 
and inexperienced vocalist. 

How often, usually at the moment of going 
on the jdatform at some small amateur 
concert, have I heard the cry, “ Oh, I must 
have a piece of music to hold in my hand ! ” 
from some nervous young singer, oppressed 
by the feeling that she is all hands and has 
nowhere to hide them ! 

How often has a pretty song, tastefully 
sung, been spoiled by a wriggling of the 
shoulders, or a rocking of the body from side 
to .side most irritating to behold ! 

How often has a song “ breathing of scent 
and ilowers,” of love and spring-time, been 
warbled with a forbidding scowl and wrinkled 
forehead—the expression of the whole hice 
suggesting some hidden agony rather than 
interpieting the spirit of the composition ! 

All these things are most distracting to a 
listener and detract considerably from the 
effect of the performance; and a little trouble 
and study, combined with the assistance of 
your good and true friend the looking-glass, 
do much to improve matters. 

Let us take the three points I have men¬ 
tioned in their order. 

First the hands. Clasp them loosely in 
front of you and then forget all about them ! 
Alake a point of practising it whenever you 
are fortunate enough to obtain an accompanist 
to play for you, or when you are having your 
singing les.sons. Commit your song to memory 
so as to dispense with the music, stand away 
from the pianoforte, avoid propping yourself 
against the wall or leaning upon the furniture, 
stand easily, and let your hands clasp naturally 
and comfortably. 

Now for the wriggling. Any of you who 
have had your photograph taken must re¬ 
member the unpleasant little arrangement 
which the photographer sticks behind your 
head to keep it still; and some of you may 
have protested against the discomfort and 
unnaturalness of it and have appealed to be 
allowed to po.se without it, only to get the 


answer that it is indispensable, as the head 
moves constantly, though not enough to be 
noticed, yet sufficiently to spoil any exposure 
longer than an instantaneous one. And yet 
the person being photographed is apparently 
motionless! Now watch someone who is 
telling some exciting news or some funny 
stoiy, and you will see that the head moves 
with every word spoken—the more emphasis, 
the more movement! 

I remind you of these things in order to 
show’ you how^ very necessary movement is to 
us and how, naturally, the head moves in 
speech rather than tlie body. 

If you carefully w^atch a confirmed wTiggler, 
you wnll notice that, though the body sways 
or the shoulders move, the head is very rigid 
and is usually held very high, and altogether 
the position looks constrained and awkward, 
and it has a disastrous effect upon the voice, 
for all these little awkwardnesses and ugli¬ 
nesses mean that there is a corrc.sponding 
unnaturalness of production, and the memor¬ 
able maxim in the Koran, that “ there are 
many roads to Heaven, but only one gate,” 
applies forcibly to singing, in the respect that 
the only true singer is he who produces his 
voice wnth the most ease and simplicity 
(though that may have only been acquired by 
the hardest study) quite irrespective of the 
particular method by which he has been 
taught. 

There is one great drawback which w^e 
must take into con.sideration from which all 
singers suffer more or less, and wdiich is at the 
root of most of these faults of “ deportment ” 
and of this one in particular, and it is this. 

A certain amount of nervousness is in¬ 
separable from singing, -whether we sing to 
just one or tw^o cho.sen friends or before a 
large concert audience, and even w’hen -^ve 
won’t confess to “ feeling nervous,” we cannot 
escape from another form of it and a very 
ti-ying one—self-consciousness. And the 
usual result of self-consciousness is to seize 
upon the muscles of the throat, to cramp and 
contract them till the head is held as if in 
a vice, so that the voice comes hard and 
strained ; and as the natural movement of the 
head is prevented by this rigidity, Nature 
(who never stands slill) asserts herself by 


^ving the necessary movement to the body 
instead; hence the wriggling of the shoulders 
and the rocking from side to side. 

In this case prevention is better than cure, 
and the best thing to do is to practise 
diligently moving the head from side to side 
whilst singing, especially when practising 
exercises. Do not raise it high, and avoid 
the inclination to raise it as the voice rises to 
the higher notes; but move it freely and 
constantly from side to side. At first you 
'v^dll find this very awkward, and it will seem 
terribly unnatural and ridiculous; but persevere, 
and you will find that not only your appearance 
w’ill be improved, but your voice wall come 
easily and your throat will not get that aching, 
tired feeling of which so many complain after 
singing for quite a few minutes, and which is 
due to the contraction of the throat and the 
constrained position of the head. 

For the third point, facial expression, I 
commend you to your looking-glass. Indeed, 
the greater part of your study should be done 
with its assistance. First to be assured that 
your mouth is open, then to watch that no 
grimaces appear, no pucker between the 
brows, no opening the mouth crookedly, 
no blinking of the eyelids. Try to let your 
expression vary as freely as it does when you 
are talking. 

Remember you have only your face to 
assist you. A reciter can call gesture to her 
aid; but a singer does not want to do 
anything that might bring down upon her 
the accusation of being “ theatrical.” She 
wants to stand quietly and naturally, her 
hands folded, her head rather low, and tell 
her story, her face changing with the changes 
of her song. 

But bear in mind that all these things 
which come naturally to us when we are not 
thinking about them or about ourselves be¬ 
come unnatural when we are struggling in the 
grasp of the demon self-conciousness, and it 
is for that reason that I conclude these hints 
with the paradoxical reminder that as the 
unstudied and natural usually looks constrained 
and unnatural, our aim must be to learn 
artificially and to practise inces.santly to look 
natural. 

Florence Campbell Perugint. 


HANGING CASE FOR UMBRELLAS AND STICKS. 


From Edinburgh comes this very useful 
pattern. It can be hung permanently in 
one’s bedroom to preserve parasols, etc., from 
dust, in which case we suggest the use of two 
nails, eight inches apart, instead of one as 
in A, Fig. 3 ; it can be rolled up when 
travelling, and when unpacked suspended 
from any hook in the wardrobe. One yard 
of strong art serge or any other suitable 
material not less than forty-two inches wide 
will make two. The back part is cut accord¬ 
ing to Fig. I. Fig. 2 represents the front 
portion which has two box pleats at the 
lower edge to make the necessary fulness and 
should be so folded as to fit exactly on to the 
back part. There is a line of stitching through 
back and front from C to D, thus making two 
pockets. Tack the corners AA and BB 
together and continue round each side to D. 
The whole case must be neatly bound with 
ribbon or braid, and the loop added for 
hanging. The front of the pocket (Fig. 2) 
should be bound from A to B before fixing it 
in position. “Cousin Lil.” 
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“AFTERNOON TEA;” A CHAT OVER THE TEACUPS. 

By AMY S. WOODS. 


'W'lTHrN the last twenty years the simple but 
most popular meal known by the name of 
“ afternoon tea ” has become a prominent 
feature in domestic and social life. 

“ Afternoon tea ! ” The very words suggest 
to our minds pleasant visions of cosy fireside 
tea and talk on winter afternoons, or lazy 
enjoyment of the “cup that cheers” under 
the welcome shade of some spreading tree in 
drowsj' summer-time. 

True, the institution of this meal has been 
much condemned of late. We are told tliat 
women drink far more tea than is good for 
them and are growing more nervous in conse- 
cpience; while the sterner sex complain that 
tlie enjoyment of their dinner is spoiled by 
their previous indulgence in the dainties of 
the tea-table. 

Nevertheless, I think even those who cavil 
most at the evil influence of tea and its 
accompanying delicacies would, in their hearts, 
be sorry to witness the abolition of a meal 
which has won the support of so large a 
section of English society, from royalt}’ 
downwards. 

To those who are weary of formal enter¬ 
tainments, it comes as a boon and a blessing, 
while to those whose love of social pleasures 
is larger than their ]mrse it is even more wel¬ 


come, as it enables them to entertain their 
friends more frequently, with but little of the 
cost and trouble which more elaborate social 
gatherings involve. And it is to this latter 
class of afternoon-tea devotees that I dedicate 
the following rccij)es and suggestions. 

It is easy for dwellers in London or other 
large towns to obtain a nice variety of cakes 
and biscuits wherewith to grace their tea-tables; 
but those who live in country villages are less 
fortunate, and are sometimes sadly conscious 
of lack of variety in the cakes they can make 
or procure. I hope therefore that the reeij^es 
here given will be accejHable to all those who 
are willing to spend a little care and trouble 
in carrying them out. J^Iost of them are 
capable of further variation, and clever heads 
and fingers will devise artistic and daint}'’ 
decorations and ornamentations for themselves, 
the result of which will be that their cakes will 
be cpiite as beautiful to look upon, and pro¬ 
bably more beautiful to eat than those supplied 
by a fashionable confectioner. 

One thing must be remembered by all 
aspiring cake-makers, viz., that dainty cakes 
and biscuits require time, care, and patience 
in their production, and cakes that are hur¬ 
riedly made are seldom satisfactory. Another 
point to be remembered is that afternoon tea 


is not a substantial meal, so that we must 
endeavour to have all our dishes as dainty and 
elegant as possible both in their composition 
and manner of serving. 

AVe cannot i^erhaps all boast of silver or 
Sheraton tea-trays, or of Dresden or A\"orces- 
ter china; but a plain linen or small-patterned 
damask cloth embroidered with a large initial, 
and either prettily hemstitched or edged with 
Torchon lace, will hide all the deficiencies 
of our tea-tray, and now that such pretty 
Coal port china can be bought at such a 
reasonable ju*ice, no one need be without a 
charming tea-set. 

In arrangnng the china and linen for after¬ 
noon tea, it will be well to remember that 
coloured china looks best upon a white cloth 
or upon a cream-coloured one embroidered in 
bilks or llax threads to match the colours in 
the china, while for use with plain white or 
white-and-gold china a cloth of art linen, in 
plcin blue, yellow or pink, with white embroi¬ 
dery is most suitable. 

Nor need any hostess lament over her 
scarcity of small'silver table appointments in 
the way of teapot and cream jugs and sugati* 
basins, for a china teapot and hot-water jug 
and the sweet wee cream jugs and tiny basins 
now sold to match almost every stock'patteiTi 
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of cliina, look quite as dainty and artistic as 
their more imposing silver brethren. 

See that your bread-and-butter is delicately 
thin, and that it and your cakes and sand¬ 
wiches are served upon dainty doyleys of 
fringed damask, and if you provide two small 
jdates, one with brown and one with white 
bread-and-butter, they will be found more 
convenient to hand about than one large 
plate. 

When there is only a small party, the use 
of a luncheon tray, with three divisions, will 
save trouble in handing cakes, etc., and, be it 
whispered, these same tra3’s are also conve¬ 
nient when 3'our stock of cake is low, as small 
pieces of cake which could not possibly attain 
to the dignity of the cake-basket, will make 
quite an imposing appearance if cut in slices 
and arranged in one division of the tray, with 
some biscuits in the second and some carefully- 
rolled bread-and-butter in the third. 

No doubt all my readers are acquainted 
with the silver or electro-plated handles which 
are now sold for attaching to cake and bread- 
and-butter plates, and a very convenient in¬ 
vention too ; but should your means preclude 
your indulgence in these luxuries, do not, I 
pray you, be inveigled into buying the substi¬ 
tutes made of a sort of millinery arrangement 
of wire, ribbon, and artificial flowers. They 
soon become shabby and tawdry, while even 
when they can boast of pristine freshness the 
idea of ribbon and artificial flowers in such 
close proximity to eatables is to my mind at 
once incongruous and inartistic. 

In cutting bread-and-butter or sandwiches, 
a loaf at least twenty-four hours old should 
be used, as it is impossible to obtain a satis- 
flictory result with new bread. Servants, it 
may be noted, are as a rule far too liberal with 
the butter, which they often leave in lumps in 
any holes there may be in the surface of the 
bread ; and should the bread be cut as thin as 
it ought to be, the butter will probably work 
its way through to the other side with veiy 
unj^leasantly greasy results. 

And now for the recipes themselves, and as 
savoury sandwiches—and, indeed, sandwiches 
of eveiy kind—are always fixvourites we will 
have a friendly chat concerning them before 
passing on to cakes and biscuits. 

For the foundation of all sandwiches, we 
must use evenly cut, and not too liberally 
buttered, bread, and be verj^ careful that our 
seasoning is generously used, but with dis¬ 
cretion. To crunch a lump of salt in a sand¬ 
wich is by no means a pleasant experience. 

Cress Sandwiches^ though always appre¬ 
ciated, are simplicity itself. Carefully wash 
and thoroughly dry the cress, arrange on slices 
of bread-and-butter, sprinkle with salt, and, 
after pressing the covering slices firmly down, 
cut into two-inch squares and pile on a dojdey, 
garnishing with tiny bunches of cress. 

JVafercress Sandwiches are made in the 
same way, using only the leaves, Avhich must 
be most carefully washed in salt and water. 
Most people consider the addition of a little 
mayonnaise sauce a great improvement, and 
the following will be found a simple but ex¬ 
cellent way to make it: 

Rub the yolk of a hard-boiled egg very 
smooth, adding a good pinch of salt, a grain 
or two of cayenne pepper, and a quarter of a 
teaspoon fill of made mustard ; then add alter¬ 
nately, and drop by drop, lest the sauce should 
curdle, one lablespoonful of vinegar and two 
of salad oil, and one tablespoonfiil of very 
thick cream. Use a wooden spoon for the 
mixing, and do not make the sauce too liquid 
or it will ooze through the sandwiches. 

Chicken Sandwiches^ made with a little 
finely pounded chicken with a layer of water¬ 
cress or lettuce and a little mayonnaise, are 
excellent. 

CncKJfiber Saitdwiches are always welcome 
in hot weather. Soak the slices of cucumber 


in some well-seasoned vinegar for two or three 
hours before using, turning it frequently. Cut 
the bread round each slice of cucumber with a 
small round pastry-cutter and garnish with 
parsley. A little dab of mayonnaise in each 
sandwich is a great improvement. 

Shrini'p Sandwiches are delicious. From a 
pint of shrimps, pick out a few of the largest 
with which to garnish your sandwiches, 
shell the remainder and allow them to get 
thoroughly hot over the fire (but not to boil) 
in a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, or 
two ounces of butter and two tablespoonfuls 
of thick cream, and a discreet seasoning of salt 
and pepper. Pound the mixture in a mortar 
until perfectly smooth, and then spread upon 
either white or brown bread-and-butter, and 
cut the sandwiches into rounds. A dariole 
or tiny pudding-mould with a crimped edge 
answers capitally for the purpose. Pile upon 
a doyley and garnish with the shrimps upon 
some fresh parsley. 

Crab or lobster paste prepared in the same 
way but with the addition of a little mustard 
and vinegar, and no cream, makes excellent 
sandwiches. 

Anchovy Sandiviches are made in the same 
way, using a good brand of anchovy paste 
instead of the shrimp mixture. If you have 
plenty of eggs at command, the hard-boiled 
yolks of two, pounded to a paste with two 
ounces of butter and a tablespoonful of 
anchovy paste, will make a superior sand¬ 
wich. 

Sandwiches are filled with the same 
paste of pounded eggs, well seasoned, but 
without the anchovy; another ounce of butter 
or two tablespoon fuls of cream is an improve¬ 
ment in this case. 

So much for sandwiches ; the eight varieties 
I have rnentioned will serve as a foundation 
from which clever housekeepers will devise 
numerous other kinds. Almost any scraps of 
shell-fish, game, or poultry, can be pounded 
and used as I have described, and if the season¬ 
ing is all that it should be, and the sandwiches 
are delicately made and served, they will 
always find some appreciative mortals to enjoy 
them ! 

And now to turn our attention to the cakes 
and biscuits, which I hope my fair readers will 
make with their own dainty hands, and thus 
ensure success, even if it be evolved from 
early failures. 

Before passing on to the actual recipes, will 
they accept six general hints as to successful 
cake-making } 

Firstly (as I have said before)—Give yourself 
time, and do not hiiriy or slur over any part 
of the process. 

Secondl)'—Be sure your oven is at the 
right temperature before you put in your cakes. 
A quick oven is best for buns and small cakes, 
and a tolerably quick one to raise large cakes, 
and then the lieat must be lowered and kept 
at a regular temperature to bake them through. 
When a c^ake has risen, lay a sheet of buttered 
paper over the top to prevent it blackening. 
To ascertain if a cake is sufficiently baked, 
plunge a clean knife or skewer through the 
centre ; if it comes out clean and dry the 
cake is baked, if sticky, it requires further 
baking. 

Thirdly—Be very careful that your cake- 
tins or moulds are thoroughly clean and well 
greased. Line your plain tins with well- 
greased plain paper, not printed. The tins 
for small cakes such as queen cakes should be 
sprinkled with flour and castor sugar after 
they are buttered. 

Fourthly—Use only the best flour, and see 
that it is well dried, sifted, and warmed before 
using. Clean cun'ants and sultanas with 
flour on a sieve ; this not only cleans them 
but prevents them from sinking in the cake. 
Fifthh'—Before commencing to mix your 


cake, be sure your tins are ready, and that 
you have round you all your ingredients 
weighed and prepared, so that you may not 
have to leave your cake unfinished while you 
fetch something you have forgotten. All 
cakes but those made with yeast should be 
baked directly the mixing is finished. 

Sixthly—Do not be disheartened if your 
first attempt to make a new cake is a failure. 
We too often forget that success is frequently 
the outcome of many fiiilures. 

Before giving any recipes for fancy cakes, let 
me advise you to give the following recipes 
for “ Sall}’^ Lunns ” and “ Tea Cakes made 
with yeast,” a trial. 

Por the former, mix half a teaspoonfiil of 
salt in a jxound of flour, and add three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Melt half an ounce of 
butter in half a pint of new milk, and when 
milk-warm pour it over half an ounce of 
German yeast. Add a well-beaten egg and 
a little grated nutmeg. Stir lightly into the 
flour with a wooden spoon, cover with a cloth 
and set it in a w^arm place to rise; then bake 
from fifteen to twenty minutes in a quick oven. 
Some well-greased hoops are best to use for 
baking Sally Lunns, and the cakes should be 
brushed over with some beaten egg before 
they are quite baked. To serve, split each 
one into three slices, toast a delicate brown, 
butter and cut each slice in two, place to¬ 
gether and serve on a very hot plate. 

For Tea Cakes take two jxounds of flour, 
half a teaspoon fill of salt, quarter of a pound 
of butter or lard, and three ounces of sugar, 
with a few currants or sultanas if liked. Mix 
half an ounce of German yeast with three- 
quarters of a pint of warm milk and one egg. 
Rub the butter into the flour, and add the 
other dry ingredients, mix in the liquid part 
and Ipiead lightly, and then set to rise. When 
sufficiently light divide into round cakes, 
place on a baking-sheet and allow them to 
remain a few minutes longer to rise again 
before baking. They will require from a 
quarter to half an hour in a good oven. They 
may either be split open, buttered, and eaten 
while hot, or toasted in the same way as 
Sally Lunns. The great culinary authority, 
M. Soyer, recommends that after toasting 
cakes or hot buttered toast, each piece should 
be cut through separately and then jflaced to¬ 
gether, as when the whole is divided at once 
the pressure needed to force the knife down 
to the plate, forces the butter into the lowest 
slice, which is often swimming in grease 
while the upper slices are comparatively dry. 

And now we will turn our attention to a 
few cakes which I can cordially recommend. 
Let us take Cherry Cake to commence with. 
For this you will require six ounces of flour, 
three ounces of butter, three ounces of castor 
sugar, two eggs, the grated rind of half a 
lemon, two ounces of crystallised or glace 
cherries and a teaspoonful of baking-powder. 
Slightly warm but do not oil the butter, beat 
it to a cream with the sugar and lemon, add 
the eggs, well beaten, then the flour and 
cherries (cut in halves), and lastly the baking- 
powder. Whisk thoroughly, pour into a 
paper-lined tin and bake from three-quarters 
to half an hour. Another plan is to bake the 
cake in a Yorkshire pudding tin, and when 
baked to cover the top with pink icing, 
made with the white of an egg beaten up 
till fairly liquid but not frothy, and mixed 
very smoothly with sufficient icing sugar to 
make a smooth paste. You will find the 
readiest way of doing this is to use a wooden 
spoon on a dinner-plate, holding the bowl 
of the spoon with the fingers; a little 
]n-actice and patience are needed to make 
the icing perfectly smooth, but remember 
one lump spoils the appearance of the 
icing. Add a few drops of cochineal and a 
few drops of vanilla flavouring, and spread 
the icing evenly over the top of the cake 
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with a paper knife or dessert knife ; a steel one 
must not be used. Take off any drops that 
may run over the sides of the cake and divide 
it in two pieces while the icing is wet, then 
dry at the mouth of the oven. 

For Orange Cake take the weight of 
three eggs in butter, sugar and flour, the 
grated rtnd and strained juice of an orange, or 
two, if small, and a teaspoonful of baking 
powder. ]Make and bake the cake in exactly 
the same way as the preceding one, but if 
iced, use white icing, or colour it with a little 
grated orange-rind and juice, using orange- 
juice to flavour it. 

Madeira Cake is made in the same way 
and with the same proportions, but the orange 
is of course omitted and some finely-sliced 
lemon or candied peel substituted as a flavour¬ 
ing, or a little essence of vanilla. 

For various kinds of cake you cannot have 
a better foundation than by taking the weight 
of as many eggs as you wish to use, in flour, 
butter and sugar, and then adding the various 
flavourings and a teaspoonful, more or less, 
according to the number of eggs, of baking- 
powder. 

Desiccated cocoanut makes a nice change if 
Cocoanut Cake is desired, or, if you do not 
mind the trouble of grating it, the fresh 
cocoanut is of course sui)erior. After the 
cake is baked biiish the top over with a little 
white of egg and scatter some of the cocoanut 
upon it. 

Twelve delicious little Rice Cakes may be 
made by taking one egg and its weight in 
sugar and butter, half its weight in ground 
rice and half in wheaten flour. When mixing 
add the rice after the flour, and also a few 
drops of flavouring or the grated rind of half 
a lemon. Bake in small tins in a quick oven 
for ten minutes. If two or more eggs are 
used and the other ingredients increased 
in proportion an excellent cake can . be 
made. 

Almond Bnns are also nice. For these 
take half a pound of flour, six ounces of 
butter, six ounces of castor sugar, four ounces 
of almonds blanched and chopped, and a 
teaspoon fill of baking-powder. Mix together 
the butter, sugar, eggs and flour, add the 
almonds and baking-powder last, form into 
buns and bake on a buttered tin for twenty 
minutes. 

Queen Cakes are always favourites but 
require careful making and the proper heart- 
shaped tins to bake them in. Prepare the 
tins as previously directed by buttering them 
very thoroughly and sprinkling with castor 
sugar and flour. Then take three eggs, their 
weight in fresh butter, sugar, flour, and cur¬ 
rants, and the grated rind of a lemon. 
Cream the butter and sugar together, add the 
eggs, fruit, and a pinch of salt, then the flour 
and half a teaspoonful of baking-powder, and 
lastly a small wineglassful of good brandy. 
Whisk thoroughly, shake off any loose flour 
or sugar from the tins, fill them three parts 
full of the mixture and hit each one sharply on 
the table before putting in the oven. Bake 
for twenty minutes. 

Genoese Pastry is also popiflar, but cannot 


be made in a hurry. Take half a pound of 
butter, half a pound of castor sugar, half a 
pound of flour, the yolks of two eggs and the 
yolks and whites of two more eggs, and half 
a teaspoonful of baking-powder. Mix 
thoroughly, spread evenly over sheets of 
buttered paper placed in Yorkshire pudding 
tins, smooth over with a knife dipped in 
boiling water, and bake twenty minutes in a 
moderate oven, but keep the cake a pale 
brown colour. 

While it is baking prepare some icing as 
directed for cherry cake, using the two whites 
of egg left over from the cake. Divide into 
two portions on two plates, colouring one 
pink and leaving the other white ; flavour the 
former with a little raspberry syrup, or juice 
from some jam, and the latter with vanilla, 
lemon, or a little maraschino liqueur. Dis¬ 
solve half an ounce of grated chocolate with 
two tablespoonfuls of water and stir it over 
the fire till thoroughly smooth and liquid, add¬ 
ing two or three lumps of sugar. If you 
have not a forcing bag with which to orna¬ 
ment your icing, or if you are not an adept 
in the use of it, provide yourself with a few 
crystallised cherries, blanched almonds, chop¬ 
ped pistachio nuts, and pink and white com¬ 
fits with which to decorate your cakes. How 
they shall be decorated I leave to your own 
artistic minds to decide—only reminding you 
that almonds, pistachio nuts or a neat pattern 
of pink and white icing, or a border of alter¬ 
nate pink and white comfits are most suitable 
for decorating chocolate icing, while cherries 
and pink sugar look best on white, and al¬ 
monds and white sugar on pink. A very 
speedy and effective decoration is to sprinkle 
white grated cocoanut on your pink cakes, 
and a mixture of pink (coloured with cochi¬ 
neal) and pale green (coloured with spinach 
juice) on white icing, using a mixture of all 
three colours on the chocolate. The study of 
the cakes in some high-class confectioner’s 
will help you here. When the cake is baked 
lift it by the paper on to a clean pastry-board, 
remove the paper, divide each slab of cake 
across, and then split it open. On one piece 
put raspberry jam and press the other half 
upon it while hot; on another marmalade, on 
the third apricot, and on the last strawbeny 
or pineapple. Pour over the apricot cake 
your chocolate icing, and while still hot cut 
into strips about two and a half inches wide, 
and then cut again slantwise across the strips 
so as to form diamond-shaped pieces. Then 
place them at the mouth of the oven to dry, 
while you proceed in the same way with your 
other cakes. Be careful to use your pink 
icing with the red jam, and white with the 
yellow. When partially dry the decorations 
must be added, otherwise they will not adhere 
to the icing, and then the cakes must be 
again dried until the icing will not take 
the impression of the finger when pressed 
upon it. 

Scotch Shortbread is a favourite with many 
people, though hardly to be commended to 
the notice of dyspeptic sufferers. The follow¬ 
ing recipe for it, given to me by a Scotch¬ 
woman, will be found a very good one. 


One pound of flour, four ounces of ground 
rice, one pound and a quarter of butter, three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar, a little candied 
peel, and a pinch of salt. Beat the butter to 
a cream, add the sugar, and very gi*adually sift 
in the flour and rice ; work with the hands 
till quite smooth and divide into six pieces. 
Put each piece on a sheet of paper and roll 
out to the thickness of half an inch, prick it 
all over, lay on it the pieces of candied peel, 
pinch the edges, and bake in a moderate oven 
from twenty minutes to half an hour. 

Fancy Biscuits can be made at home, and 
will be found quite equal in taste and appear¬ 
ance to the more expensive kinds sold in the 
shops. Care must be taken that the oven is 
not too hot as they will not look well if they 
are browned ; and the flour and sugar used 
for them must be very finely sifted and 
thoroughly dry. To make four varieties of 
these biscuits at once, take one pound of 
fresh butter and cream it with half a pound of 
castor sugar, and add two well-beaten eggs. 
AVhen w'ell whisked divide the mixture into 
four basins. Divide also a pound of fine flour 
into four parts. To the contents of the first 
basin add a quarter of a pound of flour and 
two tablespoonfuls of ground ginger. Mix 
well. Turn on to a floured board, roll out to 
the thickness of a quarter of an inch, cut out 
with a small pastry-cutter or the top of a 
wfineglass, place a piece of candied peel or a 
preserved cherry on each, and bake on a sheet 
of buttered paper laid on a baking tin for 
about twenty minutes. Proceed in the same 
way with the second portion, but instead of 
the ginger add the grated rind and juice of 
an orange, and if needed, a tablespoonful 
more flour. To the third division add half a 
teaspoonful of vanilla flavouring, and orna¬ 
ment the top of each biscuit with a little pink 
and white icing after baking. If the biscuits 
are made stiff they will keep their shape well 
in the baking, and may be cut into various 
fancy patterns such as ivy leaves, _ stars, 
diamonds, etc. Ivy leaves with the veins put 
on in w'hite or pink icing are very pretty. To 
the last basin add one ounce of finely-chopped 
almonds, and make the biscuits oval in form 
until two strips of blanched almonds on the 
top. Walnuts may be used instead of almonds, 
in which case I should make the biscuits in 
the shape of a half walnut shell with half a 
peeled walnut on the flat part. These would 
require to be made very stiff. Chocolate icing 
is very nice to put on vanilla biscuits. 

And now space warns me that our chat 
over the tea-table must come to an end. I 
hope that the few simple recipes I have given 
will be found both good and economical. 
Too economical perhaps for some of my 
friends, but I would remind all who wish for 
richer cakes that in the many excellent 
cookery-books, both French and English, 
now published, they will find recipes which 
cannot fail to win their most cordial appre¬ 
ciation. Yet in all humility I venture to hope 
these few hints of mine may win a meed of 
fainter praise from those who, appreciating 
dainty cookery, have yet to study economy in 
their household management. 
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CHAPTER XL 

A MOTHER AT HOME. 

HIS holiday 
season is 
bad for 
advertise- 
ni e n 1 s , ’ ’ 
Miss Lati- 
m e r de¬ 
cided. “ I 
fear you 
must give 
another 
trial to 
registry 
offices. 
Other 
m e t h o d s 
take time, 
especially 
private 
r e c o m - 
mendations 
among 
s h o p - 
keepers or acquaintances—which is the 
best. You have only a week in which to 
make your arrangements. But do not 
go again to great registry offices, which 
let down their nets in wide waters, and 
catch many queer fish. I know a little 
quiet registry about midway between 
this house and my lodgings. Not a big 
professional place, my dear, but a shop. 

I suppose the registry is little more than 
an adjunct to the shop. But when I 
pass, I see a great many young women 
going in and out.” 

” Should I have to go there to meet 
them ” asked Lucy, with a look of 
repugnance. 

” Oh, dear, no,” Miss Latimer an¬ 
swered. “ That is not done save in 
the big offices, unless an appointment is 
desired by some mistress from the coun¬ 
try. Young women who seem likely to 
suit are sent to wait upon you in your 
house. If you decide on this, you can 
go there and give instructions to-morrow 
morning; I can keep house and look 
after Hugh during your absence. I 
wish I could give you better advice, but 
I think you must avail yourself of this 
for the present urgent necessity.” 

Lucy accepted the counsel. She 
found the address Miss Latimer gave 
her. It was in one of the long roads 
which skirt the centre of London—roads 
which were rural once, and where, here 
and there, a garden still lingers isolated 
among the shops which have been built 
over its neighbours. Lucy’s destination 
was one of these shops set out with 
servants’ caps, aprons, small haber¬ 
dashery wares, stationery, and a few 
cheap books. On the 'little counter 
w^as a big desk laden with ledgers and 
festooned with files of letters, and be- 
liind the desk stood an elderly woman. 
vShe had an air of old-fashioned gentility 
about her. She wore no cap, but her 
glossy, waving hair, unmingled with 
silver, hung in two or three curls and was 


done up in a crisp little knot behind. Her 
brown merino gown was severely simple 
and well kept, with no frill or ornament 
whatever, save an out-of-date embroi¬ 
dered collar, fastened by an “ In Memo- 
riam ” brooch. There was nothing 
frowsy about this woman, nothing 
unctuous or self-indulgent in her thin 
sharp face, nor servile or fawming in her 
rather abrupt manner. Lucy was pre¬ 
possessed by her, because she was so 
unlike the official at the big registry 
office. 

This alert person had little encourage¬ 
ment to give. “ Generals ” were said to 
be few and far between. She asked Lucy 
searching questions about the situation 
she had to offer, saying that the young 
women would e.xpect her to tell them 
all about it before they walked so far. 
She said that it would not recommend 
the place to most of them that it 
was very quiet; they generally thought 
that meant a ” particular,” fidgety 
mistress, and “ they didn’t mind a little 
more work if they could get the more 
of their own way.” Lucy said she 
would prefer an elderly woman, as she 
would be left much alone in the house. 
But the alert person shook her head, 
saying that in nine cases out of ten an 
elderly woman who would take such a 
place would drink—a statement which 
Lucy, after her recent e.xperience, was not 
prepared to deny. The alert person pro¬ 
mised “to do her best.” The fee for 
putting Mrs. Challoner’s name on her 
“book” would be only one shilling; she 
would go on sending girls till Mrs! Chal- 
loner was “suited,” when there would 
be another charge of four shillings. 

Lucy walked home, feeling that she 
and the post she had to offer were at a 
terrible discount. As she watched the 
half-starved, slipshod, ill-clad girls who 
were cariqdng packages in and out of 
various small “home” manufacturing 
premises in the district through which 
her journey lay, she wondered bitterly 
what had gone wrong with domestic 
service, that its wholesome food, snug 
shelter, and respectability were rejected 
in favour of this tramping, trailing 
drudgery. She knew enough of social 
conditions to know that few of those 
girls earned wages higher than her 
servant’s salary, while these had to 
provide everything out of their earn¬ 
ings, and her maid had to buy only 
her clothes, and had plenty of leisure to 
make and mend them. This proved 
that no mere increase of wages will 
bring back the tide of female labour 
to the haven of domestic service. It 
has already voluntarily ebbed away to 
decreased emoluments. 

This actually comforted Lucy a 
little. For though she was already 
paying all the wage her means could 
honestly afford, yet she had begun to 
reflect bitterly that, between the two 
registry offices, she had already laid out 
si.x shillings in less than two months, 
not to mention “deterioration of house¬ 


hold stock” in burnt napery and other 
kitchen damages, still less to consider 
the wear and tear of her own nerves 
and the loss of her own time. If she 
was to go on paying and losing at this 
rate, she had realised that it would 
come to the same thing as offering 
twenty or twenty-two pounds a year. 

But as she saw those squalid workgirls, 
it was borne in upon her that the form 
of labour she wanted had become scarce 
at any price, and that at any wage she 
might find the same heart-breaking 
disappointment. 

Lucy gazed curiously at the crowds 
of young women who lounged or hurried 
past her. By the signboards on the 
forlorn houses behind the decaying 
gardens, she could guess the callings 
of the crowd. There were tailoresses, 
hat-sewers, cardboard-box makers, arti¬ 
ficial florists. Looking at them, Lucy 
could not wish that any of them should 
change her mind and seek the vacant 
place in the kitchen. From their ap¬ 
pearance most of them had been living 
poorly on sedentary work for years, and 
whatever they might have been at the 
beginning, they were sallow and haggard 
now. No signs of self-respect were 
visible on their raiment, though there was 
a pitiful display of draggled plumes, and 
sham jewellery worn overgarments which 
seemed to have been bought third-hand, 
and boots such as one often sees thrown 
away on road-sides. Such strength as 
they had was clearly the strange per¬ 
verted strength that resists bad atmo¬ 
spheres and monotonous misery, but few 
indeed had any sign of the wholesome 
vigour that is needed for honest house¬ 
hold work. 

“They must have their freedom, I 
suppose,” said Lucy to herself, dreamily 
repeating an axiom which she had often 
heard thrown down in scorn and con¬ 
tempt by irate matrons caught in the 
strait where she was now fixed. 

Their freedom to do what ? Freedom 
to toil at some soul-deadening task for 
eight or ten hours to earn a shilling— 
for the whole round of the clock to 
gain eighteenpence. Freedom to live 
crowded in noisome rooms among ever- 
shifting “ neighbours,” to go untidy, to 
eat bad food ill-cooked. Freedom on 
Bank holidays with their rowdy crowds ; 
freedom (when one is not too tired) to 
run about the gas-lit streets, or to sit in 
tobacco-reeking music-halls ; freedom, 
in such dangerous proximity to the 
hospital, the casual ward, the pauper’s 
grave ! 

Lucy thought of what she understood by 
freedom. A life of useful labour, leisure 
for friendship, books, the joys of music 
and of pictures, of flowers and sunset 
skies, of wild wood and breezy shore. 

And then she reflected. If it should 
be this kind of freedom that girls wanted 
—the sort of thing that Lucy herself 
meant by freedom—could she promise 
them that this was to be found in 
average domestic service any more than 
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that other freedom for which the poor 
souls around her were willing to pay so 

dear ? r • • 

“ The matter has got out of joint 
somehow,” she thought. “ New social 
ideals, both good and bad, have gained 
sway m these days, and I fear that the 
majority of the mistresses have tried to 
shut out both from influencing the ways 
of domestic service. The consequence 
is, the bad ideals have withdra\yn the 
mass of girls from household life. I 
should not wonder but the mothers of 
most of these girls have been domestic 
servants. Vet wh/it they have told theii 
daughters (possibly quite as often in 
commendation and praise as in bitterness 
and warning) has not attracted the girls, 
because they are not living in the same 
world as their mothers lived, and they 
have picked up the fact that domestic 
service is, in the main, left stationaiy 
in the out-of-date sphere.” 

Lucy knew that she had not got her 
own progressive ideas concerning 
domestic service in her own parents’ 
house. She had got suggestions when 
visiting in the houses of schoolfellovvs 
belonging to thoughtfull}'’ “ advanced 
families, and these suggestions had 
opened her e3’’es to see the connection 
between this department of human life 
and the teachings she found in the best 
books she came across. Miss Latimer 
herself had often been helpful. Also 
when once Lucy’s days of courtship and 
marriage had begun, there was a fresh 
humanity in all Charlie’s ways of looking 
at things, which permeated her mind, 
and carried away lingering prejudices 
and preconceptions as a sweet breeze 
blows away the stuffiness of long- 
closed chambers. 

Lucy’s own mother, who had died two 
years before Lucy’s marriage, had been 
a matron of the old school, kind and 
considerate to her servants, as she would 
have been to her pony or her dog, but 
with far less cotisideration for their 
individuality than many sympathetic 
people give to that of their four-footed 
pets. She expected her maids to go to 
her place of worship. She would have 
been surprised ever to see them with a 
book, save on Sunday, and then only 
with books which she ‘‘lent” them. 
She allowed no variation in their house¬ 
hold uniform, and in their “best” 
dresses she looked askance at a puff or 
a flounce. Their letters had to be 
addressed to their unprefixed names. 
No visitors were allowed. They had 
their regulated “hours off” once a 
week, and these were never diverged 
from, varied or exceeded. A request 
for an arrangement for a fortnight’s 
holiday would have been met by instant 
dismissal. 

Even in those earlier days, when Lucy 
had never questioned the righteous¬ 
ness of these domestic methods, she 
had yet somehow got an uneasy con¬ 
sciousness that the}'’ were tottering to 
their fall. She could not tell how she 
had got that impression, whether from 
murmurs in the kitchen or from added 
tenacity in the hand laid on the domestic 
reins. The house had been handsome, 
well kept and comfortable ; the service 
perfectly reg'ulated and reasonably well 


paid, the conditions which long defer 
catastrophe whether in states or house¬ 
holds. It had been as one of the last 
strongholds of an ancient regime still 
holding out, though outposts are fast 
falling. 

Lucy’s father had not survived his 
wife many months. He had been 
counted a wealthy man, but there had 
been such a revolution in his special 
article of commerce that when he died 
his estate barely met his liabilities. 
Jem Brand, the young stockbroker, had 
received a small dowiy with Florence 
when he married her. But after the 
father’s debts were paid, there was not 
a penny left for Lucy, who had thank¬ 
fully utilised her natural gifts and the 
excellent training they had received by 
accepting the position of art teacher at 
the St. George’s Institute, which posi¬ 
tion she had filled for more than a year 
before her marriage. 

Perhaps Lucy had grown more in¬ 
clined to broader ways of thought and 
simpler ways of life, because they had 
brought its crowning joy into her own life. 
Charlie Challoner had met her first in 
her independent breadwinning capacity. 
He was wont to say that if he had 
known her as a rich man’s daughter he 
would not have dared to woo her, and it 
is quite certain that a young professional 
man, with all his way to make, and with 
neither family nor fortune to seiwe him, 
would have received scant welcome from 
either of Lucy’s parents. 

All these memories glanced through 
her mind as she hurried home. She 
reflected too, that the present transitional 
and contradictory state of the domestic 
world was further indicated by the fact 
that though her sister, Mrs. Brand, 
held all their mother’s household 
theories, yet their mother would have 
disapproved far more of the Brand 
menace than she would of Lucy’s 
household, as that had been conducted 
during the seven years of Pollie’s service. 
Surely this went to show that the 
desirable results of the old order of 
things were now best to be secured 
under the new order ! 

Lucy said to herself— 

“Well, I must be patient, and remem¬ 
ber that my own position is rather 
exceptional. Domestic life, just now, 
seems to be of the nature of a series 
of experiments, while I stand at too 
critical a corner to find such experiments 
edifying or pleasant. I must do what 
everybody has to do—from prime minis¬ 
ters down to chimney-sweeps—make the 
best of the bad job left by those who 
have gone before me, and try my utmost 
not to make it worse for those coming 
after me ! ” 

She entered her home, tired enough, 
and knowing that there could be no rest 
till bedtime. But she had made up her 
mind to be cheerful at all costs. Lo, on 
the hall-table lay something which made 
overflowing joy to be the easiest thing 
possible. There was a letter from 
Charlie ! 

It was marked “ Ship letter,” and the 
last few lines (which in her bewildered 
joy she read first) had evidently been 
written in wild haste : “ Homeward 

bound ship in sight—passing close by 


—Grant thinks opportunity for letter. 
God bless and keep you.— Charlie.” 

“God bless and keep you!” The 
benediction folded her round. She was 
no more tired, no more disheartened. 
She was ready for anything I 

And how much more so after she had 
read the whole letter! All was going 
well. The weather had been so pro¬ 
pitious that Charlie had been able to be 
on deck nearly all day. He had grown 
so brown and plump that he scarcely 
knew his own face in the cabin looking- 
glass. It was a guarantee of the calm 
weather and of his own strength to 
enjoy it that his diary recorded that he 
and Captain Grant had played chess 
every night, and that their games were 
becoming prolonged and scientific. 

When Miss Latimer had joined in the 
rejoicing, when Hugh had had his 
father’s letter to kiss, when the cat had 
had it to sniff—and had been decided to 
show much more interest and - motion 
than when the performance was repeated 
with a circular—when Lucy had written 
a postcard to hurry after the letter she 
had just sent to her husband—an 
ecstatic postcard, “Your ship letter 
received. Oh, so happy—so thankful 
to God ! ’’—when all these things were 
done, then she turned back to her house¬ 
hold cares and burdens, strong enough 
to bear the heaviest. 

By this time Miss Latimer had taken 
her departure, and Lucy and her little 
laddie were alone. There was some¬ 
thing for her to do from morning till 
night. She would not even call in the 
service of the charwoman, for she 
remembered that its results had not 
been too satisfactory even upon the 
perfect order and straightforwardness 
that Pollie had left behind her. Mrs. 
Challoner soon found that Jessie 
Morison’s month of service had not 
been quite so satisfactory as it had 
seemed. Little things had gone astray, 
little household matters, for which she 
had given Jessie money, were left unpaid 
—the whole amount perhaps not rising 
above three or four shillings. Still, all 
this determined Lucy to keep her own 
hand on the household helm for the 
moment. She could postpone the duties 
of wardrobe and store closets^ which she 
had assigned to herself for this last week 
of leisure. She would be general ser¬ 
vant, nurse, and housemistress for once 
before she turned breadwinner ! 

The weather was cold, but it was 
bright and cheerful, and Lucy got 
real enjoyment out of her mornings in 
the genial warmth of the kitchen, with 
Hugh eagerly watching and proudly 
helping in those homely labours which 
delight all children. Do the banquets 
of after-life ever furnish such deli¬ 
cious dainties as that scrap of paste, 
extra from the pie-crust, which mother 
or elder sister sweetens, and rolls out, 
and cuts patterns upon, and pops into 
the oven, all before one’s eyes, and 
which we wait to see taken out crisp and 
brown ? 

Hugh was a happy little boy in 
those days. Had not papa’s letter 
enclosed a scrap of paper covered with 
o’s, and inscribed, “All for Hughie 
himself,” and didn’t Hugh know that 
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these meant kisses ? Then there was 
nothing to hinder him from trotting 
after mamma all day long, and she 
often sent him upstairs or downstairs to 
fetch her a brush or a duster. She even 
let him help her make a bed. She told 
him he was “a useful little boy,’’ and 
that praise came to his ears with a 
pleasing novelty, which “a sweet 
darling” or “a precious dear” had 
lost. She let him watch her cleaning 
his little boots, she let him try to do 
it himself. That effectually convinced 
him how naughty it is to dip one’s 
foot in mud just for the fun of doing it. 
And while these delights went on the 
mother and child talked about the time 
when Hugh would be a man, perhaps a 
great explorer, alone in strange coun¬ 
tries, and how well it would be for him 
to know how to do things for himself. 

” Or I’ll do them for you when you’re 
very, very, very old, mamma,” he had 
said, and Luc}^ had been half-staggered 
and half-amused when he had next asked 
whether it would not be fully time for 
him to begin next 5^ear! 

“No, I don’t think I shall want much 
done for me quite so soon,” she had 
cheerfully replied; “but you may be 
able to do something for yourself. I 
think boys and all men who are not very 
busy and tired out with doing other 
things, ought to clean their own'boots.” 

“ I think Td like cleaning boots,” 
said Hugh. “ If papa doesn’t come 
home soon, I’ll get a box and go to the 
corner of the street and say, ‘A brush, 
sir!’ and I’ll bring you home all the 
pennies, and we’ll have a lot of money, 
and you can tell papa he needn’t hurry. 
I’m taking care of you.” 

If here and there the childish prattle 
touched chords athrill in Lucy’s heart, 
there were full amends when Hugh 
put his little arms about her and 
whispered— 

“Don’t let’s have any new ser¬ 
vant, mamma — you be the servant 
yourself.” 

“Ah, my pet,” she answered, “I’m 
afraid that’s a luxury out of my reach 
just now I ” 

She questioned herself sometimes 
whether it might not have been wiser had 
she never taken up her money-earning 
scheme, but had simply resolved to live 
within narrowest limits on their savings 
during Charlie’s absence ? Yet the 
answer always came, that but for this 
money-earning scheme, she would 


scarcely have dared to propose this 
journey to Charlie, and it was still less 
likely that he would have entertained 
the idea. All seemed turning out so 
happily that perhaps such a venture 
might have well been made ; but before 
ventures are made one has to reckon 
with fears as well as with hopes, to 
provide against mischance as well as to 
prepare for good fortune. Also, when 
Charlie should return in restored 
health, however strong and cheerful 
he might be, a depleted treasury would 
have been a drag, which might easily 
have destroyed much of the benefit 
receiv^ed. 

Yet strong was her own longing for 
quiet home life, and keen was her 
consciousness that the impending arrival 
of another dubious stranger was the sole 
element of anxiety and difficulty follow¬ 
ing her about among her household 
tasks. From these she didn’t shrink in 
the least, and she felt sure custom would 
soon make them easy and pleasant. 
She could not help feeling thankful that 
decision or reconsideration was now out 
of her reach. Her engagement with 
St. George’s Institute was made for 
the year, and must be honourablv 
fulfilled. 

It was tiresome to be interrupted 
in some kitchen or bed-chamber task 
by a ring of the door-bell, and only to 
find some obviously unsuitable “young 
person” sent from the registry office. 
She had to meet the half-derisive smile 
with which some of them noted that 
“the missus” herself had answered 
the door. She had to endure the con¬ 
temptuousness of their rapid survey of 
her working toilette—the white hand¬ 
kerchief knotted about her hair, and 
the blue-checked apron. One or two 
of them at once said candidly “that 
the place would not suit.” To others 
she had to say the same. Yet her 
week of choice was rapidly passing, and 
she feared she might be forced to accept 
Mrs. Brand’s advice and “ not be too 
particular about eveiything.” 

Sometimes she wondered, after all, if 
she and Charlie had made a mistake and 
had started too ambitiously at the very 
outset. Yet they had then seemed 
entrenched on the safe side. Her own 
kin, beginning with the Brands, had all 
thought the little house with the veran¬ 
dah only too small for a young man 
of Charlie’s talents and prospects. 

“ You will have the trouble and ex¬ 


pense of speedy removal,” they had 
urged. 

These kindred had said, too, that the 
furnishing was unnecessarily simple. 
“That was a fault which might be 
gradually remedied,” Florence Brand 
had remarked. “ But it was well to 
make a dash at the beginning, even 
if one economised afterwards, be¬ 
cause in the first year of one's married 
life people noticed one’s house more and 
talked about it more than they ever did 
afterwards.” But Charlie and Lucy 
had been firm, because they were 
determined not to run in debt, because 
they wanted to save as much as they 
could, to possess nothing that would 
be costly in its up-keep, or likely to 
tempt them into expensive ways, and 
because they both loved the beauty of 
simple form and the sweet cleanliness 
of things that are easy to dust and 
possible to wash. 

Then Florence had privately urged 
Lucy to start with two servants. 

“ Get two smart girls for low wages,” 
she had said, “you won’t have much 
to do for a long time, except to watch 
that they are honest. It sounds well to 
say ‘ my cook ’ and ^ my housemaid.’ 
People think of a general servant as a 
mere slavey.” 

But Lucy had steadily persisted in 
having onl}' one, and Pollie’s diligence 
and progress had rewarded her. 

Now, however, Lucy asked herself 
whether Charlie and she had done the 
very best after all. True, they had not 
satisfied the ideas of the Brands and 
others ; but ought they not to have gone 
still farther in the opposite direction 
and contented themselves with a tiny 
flat and foregone any regular servant ? 
It was true that the plan they had 
followed had been sound enough 
economically. The lease of the little 
house in Pelham Street had been bought 
by Charlie’s prenuptial savings, and the 
yearly expenditure had not been much 
larger than it must have been in the 
imaginaiy flat, Pollie’s domestic help 
having given Lucy time to do all the 
family needlework and to economise in 
those ways which leisure makes consistent 
with grace and beauty. To Lucy the life 
seemed to have been idyllic. But, then, 
at its foundation had been Pollie. So, if 
Pollies were an element not to be readily 
reckoned upon, life only was secure when 
it was planned to do without them. 

{To be continued.) 


General Rules for Making Jam. 

1. Gather the fruit on a dry day. 

2. Pick it over carefully and see that it is 
free of insects, and take away any that is 
decayed. 

3. Put the fruit in the pan and let it juice 
over the fire; add the sugar, which should be 
wanned, by degrees. 

4. Use good white sugar for preserving ; the 
cheaper kinds do not go so far. 

5. Three-quarters of a pound of sugar is 
enough for any fruit unless it is very sour, 
when a pound may be used. 
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6. Stir often and do not let the jam burn. 

7. Skim well. 

8. Bring to the boil after the sugar has 
melted, and boil until done. 

9. Put a little on a plate, let it cool, and 
see if it will set ; if so, it has been cooked 
enough. 

10. Let the jam cool, and pour it into 
jars. 

11. Let it get perfectly cold, lay a round of 
paper that has been dipped in brandy on the 
top inside the jar, and tie down larger pieces 
outside. When tied down brush over the top 
with white of egg. 


To Render Down Fat. Method .—Take 
any pieces of fat, cooked or uncooked, cut 
them up and remove all skin and any pieces 
of meat there may be on them, put them in a 
saucepan with enough water to come halfway 
up the fat, put on the lid and boil for half an 
hour; take off the lid and let the water boil 
a^yay; when the pieces of fat are brown and 
crisp, take the saucepan off the fire and let the 
contents cool a little ; strain off the liquid fat 
into an earthenware pan or tin. This can be 
used again and again for deep fat frying, if 
strained after each using, and will keep for a 
long while. It is excellent for cakes and pastry. 
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STRAY LEAVES FROM ASSAM. 

TWO WIVES. 


And my man ? ** 

“Your man was shot clown amongst the 
first who fell.” 

The questioner turned away without a word, 
and lifting her child from the ground, slung it 
in her cloth and left the bungalow. 

A terrible disaster had occurred. A political 
officer had been attacked and killed, and his 
escort cut to pieces, by the An garni Nagas. 
A few of the survivors had succeeded in 
reaching the stockade, and one of them—a 
bright young fellow who had marched out 
two days before, leaving behind him a one- 
week’s bride—was having an ugly wound on 
his head dressed by the native doctor. 

A crowd of terrified women suiTounded 
him, eager to hear his fearful tale, and by 
degrees they learnt the truth—not one could 
hope her husband had escaped, for he believed 
himself and one companion to be the only 
survivors out of eighty men. It was a sad 
tale of mismanagement, treachery, and blood¬ 
shed. 

“ We were in a trap,” the young fellow 
explained in broken sentences. “ They fired 
upon us suddenly and killed a lot before we 
could escape to open ground. Kama Ram 
got us together at the foot of the hills, and we 
fought hard until he fell.” 

A fair-faced Nepalese woman covered her 
face with her cloth and broke into low sobs. 

“Yes,” he continued, “we fought hard; 
but half our men were killed, and the Nagas 
were there in hundreds. If we could have 
kept them off till dark we might have got 
away; but they surrounded us, and after 
Kama Ram was shot there was no one to 
lead us, and we got broken up and scattered. 


He told us to leave him there and fight our 
way back to warn the Sahib at Kohima; but 
how could we leave him ? We carried him 
away, firing and then retreating. And so we 
got away, a few of us; but Kama Ram was 
heavy—was he not a big man ?—and he said, 

‘ Oh, brothers, let me alone to die! I am 
dying now, and you must save your lives and 
get back to Kohima and help the Sahib; 
they will go there. You cannot save me. 
Put me where they cannot find me, as they 
will take my head.’ And then he died. We 
hid his body well, and then came on, and 
only two of us are here, and the Nagas are 
now on their way; they wait to take the 
heads. By daybreak they will come.” 

The little Nepalese woman crept quietly 
away. Her child was sleeping in a corner of 
the over-crowded room, and she sat by him 
with her head turned against the wall and 
cried not loudly but most bitterly. 

“ What is the use of crying ? ” asked the 
other women in high-pitched trembling voices. 
“We shall be killed too in the morning.” 

“Yes,” said the wounded man, “we shall 
all be killed. There are thousands of them 
coming on us.” 

Then came the quiet question from a broad¬ 
faced rosy Naga woman— 

“ And my man—did you see him ? ” 
AVithout the slightest sign of sympathy or 
feeling the curt answer came — 

“ Your man was shot down amongst the 
first that fell.” 

Without a word she went away. None of 
the women had any sympathy to waste upon 
a Naga woman, even though her husband had 
been a constable and she had left her home 


and people to live with him. No one 
attempted to detain her, or said a kind word 
as she passed. 

Following her out, I asked her Avhy she 
went away, and warned her not to go. Her 
child would probably be killed by the first 
Angamis that she met, because her husband 
was well known. 

“ They will not harm the child. I must go 
and find my husband,” she replied, and passed 
on into the darkness and the rain. The 
chance of finding him alive urged her to hurry 
on. If he had fallen in the first attack, she 
knew the place, ’and made her way straight 
for it. But perhaps he was not killed. He 
might have been one of those who had rolled 
down the steep khud from the narrow pathway 
where they fell, and she would find him 
wounded, but safely hidden, at the bottom of 
the khud. If he was dead, she might yet be 
in time to save his head and buiy him, and 
hide him from the cruel hands of her savage 
countrymen. 

The Nagas met her on her way and jeered 
at her, asking her where her Sepoy husband 
was; but still they let her pass, and on she 
went. AVho can describe the horrors of that 
journey ! 

The darkness hid many a ghastly sight, 
but daybreak found her near the scene of 
her disaster. jMurdered men lay across her 
path headless, with gaping Avounds; shrieks 
of despair rang in her ears from many a poor 
Avounded Avretch Avho had escaped in the 
night only to fidl into the hands of his 
enemies in the morning; and yells of fiendish 
triumph went up as each ncAv A’ictim Avas 
discovered and despatched. Esme. 


ON A VERY OLD PIANO: 

Lately Seen in a London Shop Window, and Labelled, “Cash Price, Two Guineas.” 


Poor faded, long-neglected thing. 

Not worth a glance 
From eyes disdainful as they pass. 

While you stand there, the sport, alas ! 

Of circumstance. 

Too true! and yet if you could speak 
Of years gone by. 

How many happy memories 
Might whisper from your yellow keys 
With muffled sigh. 

For, as I look, the street and shop 
Both disappear— 

I see a room with cheerful light, 

A ruddy fire, and faces bright. 

And yo// are here. 

Before you sits a little maid. 

Her dainty feet 

Scarce touch the floor. She proudly plays 
A quaint old tune of other days. 

Most strangely sweet. 

The vision fades, but once again 
My eyes can see 

A pleasant chamber, long and low, 

With antique chairs placed in a row. 

And tapestry ; 


With solemn portraits on the wall, 

And goodly store 
Of silver, china, bric-a-brac. 

Carved shining tables, old and black. 

And polished floor. 

The windows open on a lawn. 

The sunset glows. 

The birds sing on in pure content. 

The air is perfumed with the scent 
Of summer rose ; 

While strains of music, softly sad. 

From fingers Avhite, 

That rise and fall in cadence clear. 

In sounds melodious to hear, 

Ploat through the night. 

Quick steps approach : and hushed your strains 
(The birds still sing)— 

Imprisoned is the player’s hand. 

The lovers twain beside you stand. 

And Love is King! 

So wags the world—’tis up to-day. 

To-morrow down. 

reign is over : here you wait, 

“ Cas/i j!>r/ce, Two Guineas’’ is your fate 
In London Town. 
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Fine fun can be had out of two action son^s 
by William Younge and Lionel Elliott (J. 
Williams). They just suit the merry season 
for youngsters of the family who must have 
amusing and interesting ideas to keep them¬ 
selves and others happy. One is called 
“Plome for the Holidays,” and the other, 
“Making the Pudding.” 

For our tiny nursery people there is a really 
capital shilling book by hlorence W^ickins, con¬ 
sisting of “Merry little tunes, including all 
the original melodies to the nursery rhymes 
and a complete set of dance music for little 
folk’ (Wickins & Co.). It is in clear, big 
print, with a gay cover, and there are some 
dear old favourites therein, such as the un¬ 
dying Aliss Muffet, Tom Tucker, Lucy Locket, 
Baby Bunting, and other heroes and heroines 
of nursery lore in days of yore. 

Schoolboys and schoolgirls too will join 
with fervour in Scott-Gatty’s new “ Countiw 
House Songs” on “Golf” and “Cricket” 
(Boosey), and these will not fail to attract 
boys and girls of an older growth, so admirable 
are they. 


Some stirring ditties suitable for musical 
entertainments after schoolroom teas are two 
rousing naval and military lays with tellincr 
refrains, namely, “ Beresford’s Boys,” by 
Lionel Hume (Weekes), and “ The Life of a 
Soldier,” by Gerald Lane (Enoch); “Two 
Gay Owls,” by M. Van Lennep (Doremi), 
with characteristic “ tu-whit to-whoos” capable 
of expressive rendering, and “ De Blue-Tailed 
Fly, a plantation song by G. H. Clutsam 
(Stanley Lucas), the buzzing chorus of 
which can be given with much dramatic 
feeling! 


SOME HOLIDAY MUSIC. 


Pretty little light pieces, all suitable for 
bright occasions, interludes for tableaux 
charades. See., are the following: “ Danse 
Chic,” by Arnold Olding (Cramer); “ Moun¬ 
tain Gnomes,” by Wilhelm Popp (Ashdown) ; 
“ La Lucette,” by Gladys Hope (Weekes); 
“Vous Dansez Marquise,” by Augusta de 
Kabath (J. Williams); “ChaLn de Louis 
Seize,” by G. Bachmann (Ashdown) ; and a 
small book of “Three Dances” by Corelli 
Windeatt (J. Williams). 

These popular marches are desirable for the 
same purposes, namely, “ Santiago,” by 
Walter yon Joel (Ashdown); “ The Charoe 
at Dargai” (Cramer); and the “British 
Outpost,” by Lionel Flume (Weekes); while 
the quicker polka marches of “ Gringalet ” 
and “Automobiles,” both by Ad. Gauwin 
(Chappell), are spirited in music and in 
dashing frontispieces. Two nice little oper¬ 
ettas for children are “ Cock Robin and 
Jenny Wren,” by Florian Pascal, and “ The 
Blackbird,” by Ed. Solomon 

(J. AVilliams). 

James C. Beazley writes a humorous and 
iLseful little partsong entitled, “ There was a 
Little Man ” (Doremi), who, as we know, 
“had a little gun,” and this sporting epi.sode 
IS facetiously and effectually earned out in 
the music. 

Songs from Lewis CairolPs “ Sylyie and 
Bruno ” (all in one small cover) are most 
amu.singly quaint. Listen to the euphony of 
“ King Fisher’s Song.” 


“ ' Needles have eyes,’ said Lady Bird_ 

Sing Cats, sing Corks, sing Cowslip 
Tea— ^ 


‘ And they are sharp—just what 
Your Majesty is not. 

So get you goue--’tis too absurd 
To come a-courting me ! ’ ” 

And other lines linger in our memories iike— 


“ sing Prawns, sing Primrose 

and so on in the inimitable spirit of “ Alice 
in Wonderland ” again. 

The “ Witch o’ the Broom ” Lancers and 
Quadrilles by Fabian Rose (Phillips and 
1 nge) are as easy as easy to play from si"ht 
so is “ The Farmyard ” Barn-dance, with a 
mey title-page for small folk (Phillips and 
Page), and in a loftier sphere the “ Mal- 
maison ” AValtz by Caroline Lowthian (Metz- 
ler), and “Poppyland” AValtz by Cyril Dare 
(Cramer). 

There are four “ Characteristic Dances ” by 
H. J. Taylor (Weekes), all of which might be 
prettily danced in character, the Grecian (No. 
2) and the Japanese (No. 4) especially. 

Some exceedingly facile and effective violin 
solos are No. i, “The Children’s Home” 
of Cowen’s, and No. 10, Canzonetta by C. 
Borelli, of Morley’s Melodious Gems; “ Sunny 
Memories” and “Good AVishes,” by Henry 

“So«g 

Without Words,” by M. Marigold (Novello), 
and a conyenient shilling book (AA^ickins) 
containing the beautiful “ Traumerei ” of 
Schumann and other choice little pieces for 
pleasurable performance. “ Twelve Carols,” 
by M. C. Gillington and F. Pascal, are full 
01 inteiest and of beautiful and original ideas 
in words and music (J. AVilliams). 

AIary Augusta Salmond. 



SJ'UUy AND STUDIO. 

Kamk Robiirts.—No apology is necessar}’in sending 
your verses, but we fear you would scarcely be able 
to write anything for publication. The metre of 
your lines is incorrect; occasionally you begin a 
verse with a line far too short, ^.g., “ He is, we all 
know it.” “The Unseen Guest” is the better of 
the two poems, and we think it is natural to beguile 
hours when you are not on active duty by express- 
i^ng these thoughts. It is not the substance but the 
lorm that we criticise. You should study the laws 
ot versification. 

Lisa.— We must commend to you the advice con¬ 
tained in the last clause of the preceding answer. 
11 you wish to improve in writing verse, study the 
laws of metre, which you will find in any good 
handbook of the English tongue. In “Wait ” the 
second line is two syllables too long. “ Guest ” 
and “ bless ” do not rhyme. 


Apple Blossom.— We have read your story, and are 
f literally comply with your request 
The central incident is 
most improbable. Prosperous theatrical managers 
P manuscripts left with 

them for perusal. As “ Claude ” received his US. 
again, 3'ou must see that detection was absolutely 
" r suggested for the extra- 

Lockhart, whom you 
wUh fn Lockhart.” Claude acted 

with foolishness and ingratitude in angrily refusing 
the ofter of his uncle, which is so scornfully men¬ 
tioned, of a stool in his warehouse,” and genius 
does not burst forth in a moment in the construc¬ 
tion of a successful play, nor the production of 
widely-read magazine articles, by a half-educated 
}outh. Ihese faults in your story proceed from 
Ignorance of real life, but there are also very many 
> tautology is frequent, and you 
should not write of a “flunky,” nor of “ Belgravia 
Square. We hope you study the book we recom¬ 
mended to you. There is no “royal road” toliterary 
success of any kind, even for aspirants with talent. 

Arbuti^.— We can mention in reply to your query, 
the Cambridge Training College for Women 
leachers (fees ,^60 to £yo a year for residence, 
tuition etc.), and recommend you, for particulars 
of teachers training, also to apply to the Secretary 
Association for the Education of Women, Claren- 
don Building, Oxford. "Vou do not say for what 
sort of teaching the training is required; but for 
elementary schoolmistresses there are a great 
number of collesres. The Bishop Otter Memorial 
College at Chichester is intended for the daughters 
of the clergy and professional men : fees, £20 per 
annum for Queen’s scholars, £i,o for private 
students. In Ireland there are the MaHboro’ 
Street Training College, and the Church of Ireland 
Training College, Dublin. Stockwell College, 
Stockwell Road, London, is a fine college: fees 
4,25 for two years’ board and tuition. For a full 
list of these training colleges for elementary school¬ 
mistresses, and particulars of the entrance examin¬ 
ation, applj^ Education Department, London. 
-Molly.— It would certainly not be “waste of time ” 
to take lessons in drawing. You evidently have a 
love for it, and a good idea of copying. It would 
alwa)'s be a pleasant resource for you 
CONSTANCE.-Apply to the Times Office, London, for 
the number containing Rudyard Kipling’s Jubilee 
poem. We believe it first appeared in Liierahire, 
out you will obtain information there. 


dn'L. Knight —1. We think you could not 
do better with your little boy than to adopt, as far 
as you can, the Kindergarten system. If you were 
to write to the Iroebel Society, 12, Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, London, AV.C., you would pro¬ 
bably be told of some book or books by which as 
you seem a thoughtful and intelligent mother, you 
could guide yourself in the work of training the 
child s faculties of observation and attention, and 
miparting knowledge of “natural surroundings.” 
It IS pleasant to see the little children at the 
Kinderprtens modelling in sand the promontory, 
island, hill, and showing the course of a river from 
Its spring on the mountain to the sea. This is iust 
one instance of the sort of occupation that teaches 
and amuses them. Considering what 5'ou tell us 
we think If you could devote a part of lich day to 

fl* H V® sending him 

to the village school. As he is onlv 2^ years old, 
there IS plenty of time for school life.—2. A very 
ii^seful though not new book on children’s ailments 
M -Pyc Chavasse’s to a Mother. The 

fonlw w ■‘Street, 

rTr . Lw’ a list of mcdical books 

or pamphlets for household use. 

Euzabeth.— I We should consider that Darwin 
Ovve W Simpson, Sir Richard 

Hu^ P Rbntgen, Sir AVilHam 

Huggins Professors Dewar and Ramsay were 
among the greatest scientists of the present age.” 
B e cannot possibly give you a full list here -2. 
in clear but inclined to be too childish 

in its thick down-strokes and long loops to y’s and 
R s. It needs more freedom. 

mi Watson’s articles 

r .-1. > - Councils doing for 

Gills. and—if jrou cannot consult them—to the 
Secretary of the Board of Technical Education, 
^t. Alai tin s Lane, London. You might also write 
Secretaries of Queen’s College, Harley 
Street, W., and of Holloway College, Egham, fo^ 
Pnstftuthms connection with those 

Epvthe.— We think a very interesting way to teach 
of ^eSe^to give them a good box 

Wk • nr^ H ""T ff’ or from a 

u? 1 -f 1 1°^ ^ given loose 

^® ^® ^^(loired to form the word 
wTt L "'""y ®,^4' y arranged with the 

your eScTosuref"''"'* 
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GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

Is-Mua. Necdle7vork).—Xo\\ would be very well 
taught in the Royal School of Art Needlework, 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington ; the fee for 
instruction is A5. The School does not, however, 
guarantee to hnd work for its pupils, but some of 
the latterea.m an average income of £1 a week. 

In art-needlework shops, the payment is usually 
much lower, 14s. or 15s. a week being not unusual. 

If you arc fond of needlework, could you not learn 
dressmaking at a technical institute, and then go 
out as a visiting dressmaker ? You would do better 
in this way than as an embroideress, for you could 
earn about 2s. 6d. a day, and would receive board 
during the time of your engagement. 

A Young Correspondent {Helping others).—l\\e 
fact that you.ai-e very young need not prevent you 
from helping other people as you wish to do, and 
from making yourself useful in the \vorld. If you 
can knit, you might write to the secretary of the 
Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, 181, Queen 
Victoria .Street, E.C., and ask whether you could 
knit mufflers or mittens for the fishermen. Another 
kind of work in which help is required is in em¬ 
bossing books in Braille type for the use of the blind. 

In regard to this work, you should apply to the 
Hon. .Secretary, Kritish anti Foreign Blind Associa¬ 
tion, 33, Cambridge Square, AV. Do not trouble 
about the other matters you mention. Girls in 
their teens often do not look their best, and the 
complexion nearly always improves in later life. 
AVith a pleasant manner and a neat becoming style 
of dress, a girl may always make an agreeable im¬ 
pression, whereas there are many handsome girls 
who are so selfish and disagreeable that their 
beauty gives no pleasure to anybody, not even to 
themselves. . 

Pansv {Advice).—It would be a great mistake, to 
become a companion, although you do say that 
such a career is your ambition. Companions 
occupy an anomalous position; their duties are 
undefined, and their services are consequently little 
valued. And, after middle life, the companion 
usually finds herself without an engagement, and 
without a profession of any kind. You say you do 
not wish to become a governess, but at the same 
time you feel yourself competent to teach children 
from seven years old to twelve. Now, under these 
circumstances would it not be wise to become an 
elementary school teacher? Your pupils would be of 
the ages mentioned, and you would have an 
occupation by which you could almost certainly 
earn a living. Elementary teachers are now in 
great demand, for this very reason, that so many 
girls will try to become companions and secretaries. 
Had you been under eighteen, you might have 
become an apprentice as a pupil-teacher in an 
elementary school ; but as you are eighteen 
already, you had better pass the Queen’s Scholar¬ 
ship Examination, and then seek employment as 
an assistant teacher, or, mudi better, enter a 
teachers’ training college. You could study all 
the requirements more fully by obtaining through a 
bookseller a copy of the New Code, issued by the 
Education Department. If you wanted further 
advice, it is probable that some Board School or 
National School mistress in 3'our own town would 
give it. 

Snowhall {Typewriting, (?A.).—A typist and slmrt- 
hand writer, employed as a clerk in a City office, 
usually receives a weekly salary of from i8s. to 21s. 
to begin with, rising at the end of a year or two (if 
she is really competent) to 25s. and, after that, 
rising again possibly to 30s., 35s., or any amount not 
exceeding £2. But many girls do not advance 
beyond 25s. per week, and employment is to some 
extent precarious, as so many girls can now do 
typing and write shorthand with moderate skdl. 
But we consider that a girl occupies a tolerably 
secure position who can do verbatim reporting, and 
can be relied on to take down all that is said at a 
long meeting, which, when interruption and dis¬ 
cussion takes place, is by no means an easy task. 
But as you are quite 3'oung, write a good clear 
hand, which 5^ou will doubtless improve within the 
next twelvemonth, and are determined to work, we 
should counsel the Post Office Department of the 
Civil Service in your case, especially if you pass the 
Cambridge Junior Examination well, for which you 
are preparing yourself. You should try to get into 
the Service as a girl clerk as soon as you are sixteen ; 
that is better than waiting till you are eighteen 
to enter as a woman clerk. Pay great attention 
meantime to your studies in Frencli, German, geo¬ 
graphy, arithmetic, and handwriting. Girl clerks 
begin at a salary at £3!^, and women clerks at 
£53. The latter are eligible for a pension after a 
certain number of years’ service. 

Kalifa {House Decoration).—\\e do not quite agree 
with you that there is an increasing demand for 
ladies who undertake house decoration. To suc¬ 
ceed in the business, a girl ought to be apprenticed 
to a decorator who will teach her how to draw and 
design furniture, and to see that workmen carry out 
orders properly. To learn the businep thoroughly, 
a girl must either give time or pay a high premium ; 
one of the foremost decorators charges £100. It is 
not an emplo\Tnent for everybody; and a good 
many ladies of taste have failed because they 
have not carried out their work in a sufficiently 
responsible and business-like manner. 


EspitRANCE {S?iggestions).—lI you shrink from 
nursing, it is difficult to know what you can do in 
the way of iDhilanthropic work without possessing 
some private means. Perhaps through the church 
or chapel you attend you could be put in the way 
of doing something for the poor, such as district 
visiting. There are also, as you perhaps know, 
several settlements in the East of London in which 
women work. For instance, there is the St. Mar¬ 
garet’s House, Bethnal Green, a Church of England 
Settlement, and there is also the Canning Town 
Settlement, 459, Barking Road, Plaistow, which is 
unsectarian. You would probably find that should 
the occasion arise for you to earn your living, the 
experience gained by working in one of these 
settlements would help you to obtain a position as 
matron of some charitable institution. There is 
now a considerable demand for philanthropic 
workers who have been trained in settlements. 

Lois (^Lidrarianship).—We hardly think your scheme 
is feasible of obtaining a librarianship in a chari¬ 
table institution or in a ladies’ club. In a work¬ 
men’s reading-room and institute it is quite 
possible you might obtain employment, or in a 
free library. The branches of the Alanchester 
Free Library employ women. Some post of that 
kind you would probably fill well, as you have had 
several years’ experience already-, and have in¬ 
terested yourself in the work. Then there is a 
large circulating library at Norwich, the property 
of a private firm, where some women are engaged. 
Otherwise, if you wish to make a change, you 
would have to seek a secretaryship, or post as 
book-keeper, as you say; but this seems to us 
rather a pity as you have done so well as a 
librarian. 

Ingeborg {A"ee(l/e7aorh).—Yon had better com¬ 
municate with the secretary of the Societ}' for the 
Advancement of Plain Needlework, 16, .Stafford 
Street, Marylebone Road, N.AV., and ask what 
courses he would advise you to pursue in order to 
obtain a teachership of needlework. A^ery likely it 
may be thought best that you should pass the 
examination at the City Guilds’ Institute, as this 
qualification would help you materially to secure 
an appointment. 

MEDICAL. 

Eglantine.— If the teeth become loosened, and the 
gums show a tendency to bleed on slight provoca¬ 
tion, use a mouth-wash of tincture of myrrh ; add 
about a teaspoonful of tincture of myrrh to half a 
tumblerful of water, and rinse out your mouth and 
wash your teeth with it. The “ tincture of myrrh 
and borax ” of the shops is made by mixing tincture 
of myrrh with glj'cerine of borax. Both these are 
pharniacopoeial preparations. 

A Japanese Giri.. —In common parlance we use the 
term “fainting” to express any condition in which 
a person acutely loses consciousness and falls to 
the ground. The term therefore includes epilepsy, 
apoplexy, sunstroke, acute syncope, and the con¬ 
dition which you wish to know about, ordinary 
fainting fits, or semi-syncope. The fits, as every¬ 
body knows, occur chiefly in young women and 
girls who are anmmic or hysterical. They consist 
of a momentar}’ weakness of the heart-beat, as the 
result of which the brain is insufficiently supplied 
with blood, and the person drops down “ in a heap.” 
This sudden falling lowers the position of the head, 
and so prevents the brain from becoming anmmic. 
AYhen a person faints, or feels faint, her head should 
be lowered ; if she is sitting in a chair, her head 
should be forced down to her knees ; if she is stand¬ 
ing up, she should be placed upon her back. How 
often we see kind-hearted persons carrying a faint¬ 
ing girl out of church, taking care to keep her head 
well raised ! Sal volatile, cold water and brandy 
are sometimes given to fainting girls, but none of 
these is necessary, and the brandy usually does 
harm. Though fainting looks very dangerous, it 
is really very trivial. AVe have never seen a 
death during one of these young women’s fainting 

Lady Babbie.— It is related of a great physician that 
a girl once came to him complaining, as you do, 
that she made horrible grimaces, moving her scalp 
and eyebrows about in a most absurd manner, and 
making herself look ridiculous. Of course he knew 
at once what was the matter, and said to her, “ Lot 
me sec you make these grimaces.” AVhen she had 
finished, he said to her, “ AVdiat you have got the 
matter with you is of no moment, but I warn you 
not to let anyone see j'ou making those grimaces, 
because when j'OU do so you present a striking 

resemblance to Mrs.-” (a famous criminal of the 

time, then “ wanted ” by the police), “ and you may 
get run in if you don’t take care! ” This so 
frightened the girl that she never made grimaces 
again ! This curious habit can be cured, as you 
see. It is semi-involuntary—that is, it was originally 
voluntary, but from constant repetition it has be¬ 
come a habit. It is a habit from which you must 
break yourself. It is no good saying you cannot— 
we say you can ; but you must try, and at present 
avoid an5’thing which is liable to produce it. AA e 
have not asked 5'ou to do anything impossible—“ to 
do lessons or anything of that sort ”—but whj’ do 
you have such an objection “ to do lessons or any¬ 
thing of that sort You will find that there are 
more unpleasant things in life than lessons ! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rebecca. —The invention of the gamut and the lines 
of the stave is attributed to D’Arezzo, an Italian 
who flourished in the eleventh century. At the 
Vatican, and in the King’s Library, Paris, there 
are valuable copies of his famous MicrologJiS . 

Perplexed.— AVe think it would be for your own 
happiness if you cleared up the question, as no 
honest man has any right to be paying his addresses 
to two women at once. If you have a mother, you 
had lietter let her make the inquiry. 

Marguerite. —The simnel-cakes made in Lent, at 
Eastertide, and Christmas, in Shropshire and Here¬ 
fordshire—more especially at Shrewsbury—date 
back to great antiquity. Herrick speaks of them 
in one of his epigrams, from which it appears that 
at Gloucester it was the custom for young people 
to carry simnels to their mothers on mid-Lent 
.Sunday, called “ Mothering Sunday.” In Mediaeval 
Latin it is called siniinellus , and is derived from 
the Latin simila , or fine flour. Like the religious 
signification of the hot-cross-buns, the simnel- 
cakes were, in early times, marked with a figure of 
Christ or of the ATrgin Mary. The Pagan Saxons 
ate cakes in honour or commemoration of their 
goddess Eastre, and, unable to prevent people from 
so doing as a heathen custom, the Christian clergy 
had the buns marked with a cross, to remind them 
of our Lord and His work of redemption. 

Troubled One. —AVe are well acquainted ivith the 
infidel argument that “ the death of one man could 
not atone for, nor make restitution for, the sins and 
the debts of millions of other men.” But first, 
Christ was the Second Person of the Divine Trinity, 
and One with the Father and the Holy Ghost, and 
His was an infinite sacrifice for finite sin ; an infinite 
satisfaction for finite indebtedness. .Secondly, as 
man’s rebellion was against his Creator, and the 
unfulfilled obligations were to Flini, his Creator 
had an absolute right to punish, or forgive, to daini, 
or to remit man’s debt on His Orvn terms. Thus, 
if He said, “ I w'ill accept man’s acknowledgment 
of sin and indebtedness to Me, if he offer a lamb in 
token thereof,” He bad an indisputable right to do 
so; and when He accepts a Divine, and therefore 
infinite sacrifice. He has a right to do so. AVho 
may presume to question it ? 

Two Chums. —The phrase, “ Once in a blue moon ” 
means “ very rarely,” and the originator of the 
phrase exaggerated what it was designed to mean, 
as it expresses not rarity only, but impossibility of 
occurrence, as there is no such thing as a “blue” 
moon, any more than a personage correctly desig¬ 
nated “ Blue Beard.” 

Constant Reader appears to have overlooked many 
answers to her question. Brides do not supply 
house-linen, nor furniture, nor any household re¬ 
quisites. If her parents like to make a present of 
such a nature, it is perfectly gratuitous. The bride¬ 
groom is naturally to have a home suitable for the 
reception of his bride when he takes her from her 
father’s house. 

Tom Tit.— Certainly there are books on conchology. 

You have only to inquire at a good librarian’s. 
MacNally.— Inquire in theAVill L)epartment, .Somer¬ 
set House, and see those of that date. You 
should give the names and probable date ; is. is 
charged for a search through each year, we believe. 
AVe have looked in the London Directory and £00 
Royal Red Book, and did not see your cousin’s 
address. 

A. Neighbour.— To obtain any particulars respecting 
the writer Mary E. AVilkins, you had better write 
to her publisher. 

Antiquary.— Of all the ancient nations of which we 
possess historical records, Egypt stands first. Ac¬ 
cording to Canon Rawlinson (quoted by Dawson), 
history andarchaeological discoveries give thecarliest 
date as 2760 b.c. ; of Babylon, as 2300 b.c. ; of 
Phoenicia, as 1700 b.c. ; of Assyria, as 1500 b.c. ; 
of India, as 1200 B.C., and of China, as 1154 B.c. 
Whether any new light has been thrown on the 
subject by more recent investigations and dis¬ 
coveries than what we receive from Canon Raw¬ 
linson, we are not at this moment prepared to 


say. 

Country Lass.— Rosemary-tea is excellent for pro¬ 
moting the growth of the hair. Chemists prepare 
it in a cleaner form than you can at home. You 
cannot make your hair “wavy and glossy ” unless 
the hair have flattened sides to each tube (we mean 
if the hair be round it will not curl), and if naVurally 
rough, any gloss artificially produced would only 
be through greasiness. Joan and Jane are feminines 
of the Hebrew name John—“the gracious gift of 


OOLl. 

Amateur Stamp Collector. —AA^ith reference to the 
uses made by the authorities at the Asile des Bil- 
lodes, at Le Lode, we can only repeat \yhat we 
were told by a Swiss lad)’-, who has long maintained 
a girl herself in this special institution, that “ she 
believed the stamps were sent to, and made into 
papier mache at, Nuremberg”; so for whatever 
other uses they are employed, or to whatever other 
destinations they may be sent (perhaps exclu¬ 
sive of those at Le Lode, according to their 
printed advertisement), it seems that a large pro¬ 
portion goes to that place. AA^'e have the paper, a 
copy of which j'ou are so good as to send, and are 
quite ready to believe our friend was mistaken as 
regards the Asile she helps to support. 



A SWEET COMPANION. 

From the Pointing by M, SXANLliy. 








“OUR HERO.” 


I’.Y AGNES GIT’.ERNE, Author of “Sun, Moon and Stars,” “The Girl at the Dower House,” etc. 



“ NEARER TO A CANDLE TO READ IT.” 

CHAPTER XXXVIT. 

Denham found himself alone with Polly. He stood looking* down 
upon her with a grave tenderness and questioning. Polly began 
to tremble. 

''We had no expectation of seeing you, sir,” she remarked with 
great decorum. 

She cast one little glance up. 

" Have you travelled hard ? You are sorely fatigued.” 

" Polly, is all between us as it once was ? ” he asked. 

Polly dropped her eyes. 

"It is long since we parted,” she said, " and very long since any 


All 7‘ights rese^'ved.] 
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letter has reached me, sir. I cannot tell 
how matters may be now. But six years 
work changes. And I ”—then another 
glance as if she could not help herself — 
“ 1 do not like to see you so pale. You 
were not so in past days.” 

“There are a few matters to be 
explained,” Denham remarked quietly. 
“ But first may I beg you to read this 
short note from Jack? I do not know 
what he may have said. He exacted 
from me a promise that I would not fail 
to give it to you within one half-hour of 
my first arrival. Jack is now at Verdun 
with Colonel and Mrs. Baron, as you 
may have heard.” 

“ I did not know that. We heard 
only that Jack was prisoner. It has 
been a sad g'rief to me.” 

“Will you have his letter now?” 
asked Denham in his most courteous 
tone. 

“ If 3mu choose, sir.” 

She moved two or three steps nearer 
to a candle to read it. Jack’s left- 
handed hieroglyphics were not to be 
deciphered quickly. This was what she 
made out: 

“ Dear Polly,— Denham is going 
home to you, and he has heard a false 
tale of your having forgot him. That is 
why he has not writ to you for so great a 
time. But I have assured him of your 
Unchanged Affection, and now I assure 
you of the same in him. Roy was in 
the right of the matter. Den has not 
altered, nor will he alter. But he has gone 
through much, and has been long ill, and 
the Death of our Piero has gone near to 
break his heart. So do not put on 
pretty airs, dear Poll, but comfort him, 
as you know how, for he needs your 
comfort; and the sooner you and he get 
married the better pleased shall I be, 
for he is in want of you. I’m by no 
means sure but that his has been a 
harder fight by far than any of us have 
had to go through in Active Warfare; 
and now that my turn has come, I hope 
that I may be patient and endure 
bravely as he has done. Be good to 
him, my dear Polly, and believe me, 

“ Your affectionate Brother, 
“Jack Keene.” 

Polly came across to where Denham 
stood. 

“Jack tells me of the mistake,” she 
whispered. “And now I understand. 
He tells me too that I am to comfort 
you.” 

She held out her hands, and he took 
them into his strong grasp. 


“ Sweet Polly,” he said, in a voice 
which shook a little despite his best 
efforts, “you wrote to me once a letter 
which was signed, ‘Yours faithfully, and 
till Death.’ That letter I have never 
parted with since the day it reached me 
—not even when I feared that I had 
indeed cause for doubt. Can you say 
those words to me once again ? ” 

Polly lifted her head and looked 
straight into his eyes. 

“ I am yours. Captain Ivor, always 
and ever, as long as life shall last,” she 
uttered very clearly. 

He * 

Twelve months later Denham stood in 
the passage of the little London house, 
which for more than eleven months had 
been his home and Polly’s. He had 
wasted no time in making her his wife. 
He had but a year, he urged, and surely 
the waiting had lasted long enough. 

So Mrs. Bryce was obliged to forego 
her hopes of a grand and fashionable 
wedding, to which all the quality should 
be invited for the display of resplendent 
costumes. Denham was neither in 
health nor in spirits for such a function, 
and Polly’s one wish was to do what 
would give him pleasure. 

They had been married quietly less 
than three weeks after his return, and 
Polly had done her best to comfort him, 
and to win him back once more to 
strength. 

All that year he had not left her. 
But now he was free, and duty called 
him to the Peninsula, where the long 
struggle was being carried on between 
the Army of Wellington and the Army 
of Napoleon. The Spaniards with 
Wellington, as with Moore, did little 
at any time beyond throwing hindrances 
in the way of the British. Roy Baron 
had gone out many months before. 

It was hard work for Denham to say 
good-bye, not only to Polly, with her 
sweet brave face, but to the tiny boy, 
with Polly’s own eyes of brown velvet, 
who had come but a very short time 
before to gladden their home. Denham 
bent to kiss the tiny sleeper, then turned 
again to Polly. 

“ It will not be for long,” she whis¬ 
pered. “ I may think that, may I not ? 
Peace must surely come some day.” 

“Not yet, dear heart,” he answered; 
and she knew well that, acutely though 
he felt leaving her, he yet longed to 
share the fight with those who strove 
for England and for Freedom—that fight 
from which he had been so many years 
debarred. 


“ Molly will be always here. And she 
and I will think and talk of you and Roy 
every day and every hour. And, oh, 
Denham, if women’s prayers may bring 
victory to men’s arms, victory will surely 
be yours.” 

“ We shall conquer in the end, please 
God, and in that way you may truly help 
us, sweet one,” he replied. 

Then he took her in his arms, and 
held her very closely. And in another 
minute he too was gone to the wars, as 
so many thousands had to go in those 
stirring days. 

It was well that neither he nor she 
could guess how long a separation 
might again lie before them. For this 
was only i8io, and the day which should 
see Wellington at the head of his 
victorious Army entering France lay 
four years ahead. 

Four years more also had Colonel and 
Mrs. Baron to possess themselves in 
patience, before they could again set 
eyes on their boy, before they might 
once more clasp in their arms the little 
Molly, whom in 1803 they had quitted 
for one fortnight’s absence. 

Jack remained still at Verdun, and 
before him too stretched four years of 
unbroken captivity. But Jack, though 
often disposed to chafe, yet found 
something wherewith to pass his time. 
This became gradually clear to Polly 
and Molly, through letters received at 
long intervals. At length came one in 
which Jack gave particulars as to 
Colonel and Mrs. Baron, and as to the 
greatly improved condition of prisoners 
at Verdun, under the new French Com¬ 
mandant. After which he said— 

“ If ever this gets to England, it is to 
inform you that I am proposing shortly 
to become a married man. Lucille has 
promised to be my wife.” 

Molly sat smiling over the notion for 
a long while. 

“Jack was sure to marry,” she 
remarked in a philosophic tone. “ He 
is of the sort not to be content without. 
And you and Denham are exceeding 
happy married, dear Polty. But, as for 
me, 1 have no desire that way. Never 
shall I care for any man in the whole 
world as I care for Roy.” Then, in 
words once spoken before, and perhaps 
often repeated in her own mind since, 
she added, “ And so that matter is for 
ever settled.” 

Whether the matter were finally 
settled or not, there can be no question 
that Molly honestly meant what she said. 

[thk end.] 


SELF-CULTURE FOR GIRLS. 


PART V. 

Since beginning this series of articles it has 
occurred to us that it may be well to prevent 
a possible misconception of the scope of the 
title. “ Self-culture” is a veiy large subject, 
and includes a great deal more than the 
culture of the mind. For instance, there is 
moral self-culture—physical self-culture— 
lesthetic self-culture—which, with other kinds 
of self-culture, should be zealously sought. 
But these subjects are exhaustively dealt with 


from time to time by writers in The Girl’s 
Own Paper, so that our special work lies 
in the treatment of “ culture ” in its more 
usual acceptation—the cultivation of the 
intellect. And if our title seems rather 
like a vast floating garment, too voluminous 
for the slight form it enfolds, it must be 
remembered that culture is generally under¬ 
stood in the sense we have indicated. 

Indeed one can hardly separate the different 
parts of self-culture after all. It is by reading 
the best books that the moral nature is 


strengthened and cultivated, and that the 
aesthetic sense is cultivated also. The eye 
is opened to perceive the beauty of life and 
of art, for example, by such a writer as 
Ruskin. Then pictures cannot be propcily 
comprehended by one who never reads. 
Take, as an illustration of this, a few of the 
pictures which have been from year to year, 
since 1890, lent to that splendid Guildhall 
exhibition, where, absolutely without pay¬ 
ment, one can go to delight in modern and 
ancient art. 
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Here is “A Martyr in the reign of 
Diocletian,” by Paul Delaroche. This is the 
picture of world-wide fame, known probably 
to our readers by photographs if they have 
not seen the original. A young Roman 
girl, who has refused to sacrifice to the false 
gods, has been thrown into the Tiber. Two 
Christians, on the further bank, look with 
mingled feelings on the young martyr as her 
body floats past. Your spectator, ignorant of 
history, would wonder who was Diocletian, 
and what it was all about. Soon afterwards 
we come to “ Ophelia,” by G. F. Watts, R.A., 
and if you have not read Hajnlet^ you cannot 
appreciate the beauty of this; nor, if you 
know nothing of Dante, can you understand 
“ Paolo and Francesca da Rimini,” by the 
same artist, where the hero and heroine of 
the immortal story are sweeping through the 
mist of the Inferno. In another year’s 
exhibition we have “ The City of Dis,” by 
Albert Goodwin, also requiring a knowledge 
of Dante; “Orpheus and Eurydice,” by 
T. Graham, which could not appeal to anyone 
ignorant of Greek mythology; “Antigone,” 
by Lord Leighton, fully appreciated only by 
those to whom Antigone is more than a name. 

Consider even the two frontispieces to The 
Girl’s Own Paper for February and March 
last. The first, “ An Antique Fete,” takes 
for granted some knowledge of ancient 
history. The reproduction of Miss Margaret 
Dicksee’s charming picture “ A Sacrifice of 
Vanities,” will be fully understood only by 
those who have enjoyed The Vicar of Wakefield. 
It is unnecessary to go further, and if any 
reader, on her next visit to a picture exhibition, 
will note the remarks heard around her, she 
will have a practical commentaiyon the truth 
that Art cannot be fully comprehended and 
appreciated without some literary education. 
While standing, for instance, before such a 
picture as “Pandora” by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, one may overhear remarks like the 
following— 

“ Pandora } Who’s she ? ” 

“ What’s she got in her hand ? ” 

“ Nescitur ignescitur is written on it! 
What’s the meaning of that ? Why couldn’t 
he put plain English ? ” 

“ Oh, well, I don’t think she’s an English 
person. She doesn’t look English, anyhow.” 

“ Oh, a heathen goddess, I suppose, carrying 
fire about like that! A goddess with red 
hair in a red dress ? Anyhow, I don’t think 
much of her. Come along ! ” 

The literary preparation for the enjoyment 
of Art is, of course, different from the technical 
preparation for it; but, for preparation of 
either kind, reading is necessary. 

The kind of self-culture which at first sight 
seems furthest apart from the culture of 
which we write, is the physical kind. Some¬ 
times, indeed, mental and physical self-culture 
may appear incompatible, especially when 
time is limited. 

“ Don’t sit poring over that book ; come 
out into the fresh air! ” is a familiar type of 
address. 

In the newly-published Letters of Robert 
Brooming and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
we read that the doctor of the poetess carried 
away her inkstand one day as a remedial 
measure ! 

Discretion is needed, and the preservation 
of health is a duty that comes to the front. 
Exercise and other essentials to health must 
not be neglected; and if health fails, the 
power of mental self-culture will probably fail 
too. But it is increasingly recognised that 
cultivation of the brain in reason is excellent 
for physical health, and that the woman with 
the best chance of enjoying life is the woman 
whose mental education has gone side by 
side with physical culture. 

So we come back to the point from which 
we started, and observe that the different 


provinces of self-culture are in reality closely 
connected and interdependent, though we deal 
in these articles with one province only. 

In our last paper we touched on some books 
that are almost, if not quite, indispensable to 
any scheme of culture : books of the olden 
world, that treat with the dawn of history as 
we know it, and go on to the period of the 
most brilliant of civilisations—that of Athens. 
No attempt was made to give an exhaustive 
list of the books dealing with the period 
before the Christian era that stould be read ; 
it would be impossible. But a few read and 
enjoyed will point the way to others. These 
papers do not constitute a full map of the 
country to be explored; they simply act as a 
sign-post, and readers must follow on to 
explore for themselves. 

The “ guide-post ” method is the only way 
to advise readers, for much will always depend 
on individual taste and inclination, and to 
read without pleasure is a hopeless task. Dr. 
Johnson said very wisely that, for general 
improvement, a man should read whatever his 
immediate inclination prompted him to. He 
continued— 

“ If we read without inclination, half the 
mind is employed in fixing the attention, so 
that there is but one-half to be employed on 
what we read.” 

At the same time, this is only a partial 
truth. To throw aside everything that does 
not allure at the outset is not wise. Many 
books that will charm and instruct are hard 
to “get into,” and a little self-control and 
perseverance will reap their reward in study 
as in everything else. The truth lies midway 
between two extremes. Do not get out of a 
library some book because you are told to 
read it, and at the close of a day’s work force 
yourself to pore over the pages until you fall 
asleep. On the other hand, do not confine 
your reading exclusively to story-books and 
the lighter magazines because they attract 
you and require no effort of attention. Girls 
are by far too prone to do this, forgetting that 
a taste for deeper books may be cultivated like 
every other taste. 

It is true that many of the novels of the 
present day deal with the graver problems of 
life, and occasionally require an education to 
understand them. Still, however philosophical 
and thoughtful they may be, they should not 
constitute the sole intellectual food of any mind. 

“Why.?” you may say. “If I can leani 
all about early civilisation in a book like 
Georg Ebers’ Egyptian Princess, about 
mediaeval and Scottish history in Scott’s 
novels, about the Stuart period in John 
Inglesaiit, about music in a story like Charles 
Anchester, about modem problems of every 
kind in George Eliot’s, Sir Walter Besant’s, 
and Mrs. Humphry AVard’s pages—not to go 
further—why not confine my reading to this 
interesting and attractive form .? ” 

There is an essay by the late Professor 
T. H. Green of Oxford, which should be very 
widely studied.* He answers the question 
“ Why not.? ” in a most forcible and masterly 
way, and the gist of his reply is this. The 
novel must perforce reproduce the circum¬ 
stantial view of life; we are called to look 
again upon the incidents which day by day 
distract our attention overmuch from the 
“unseen and eternal” realities, and are 
apt to be enthralled afresh by the view that 
“ to marry and live happily ever after ” is man’s 
and woman’s chief end. In other words, the 
aspect of things the novelist shows us is 
“ merely the outward and natural as applied 
to the inner or ideal.” He cannot give a 
complete representation of life; for instance, 
reproduce its slowness, its discipline by long 
years of silent waiting and patient labour. 


* “Value and Influence of Works of Fiction.” 
Prize Essay, Oxford, 1862. 


Much must be omitted ot necessity, by reason 
of conditions of the craft; much also, by 
reason of artistic effect, must be so arranged 
and rounded off as to give the impression of 
a happiness inipossible in life. The lesson 
of life, then, in its completeness, cannot be 
taught even by the best novel. 

The reading of fiction is valuable in its 
place, but it is not enough for the mind and 
heart to feed upon. 

We have not, however, as yet to consider 
the reading of fiction pure and simple. 
There is much besides to occupy attention, 
and perhaps this is the place to insist upon 
the reading of history. To connect the 
remote regions of classic lore with the present 
day, history is needed; but it is rather over¬ 
whelming to look at the best books of history 
and see how long and how numerous they 
are ! The primers of history are, however, 
Avithin the compass of all. 

AVe have already mentioned Sir W. Smith’s 
smaller histories of Greece and Rome. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Greeks and Romans— 
made easier in Plutarch for Boys and Girls, 
translated extracts by Professor J. S. White— 
will offer an interesting biographical way of 
learning history. Macmillan’s History Primers 
published at one shilling each are most useful. 
You might begin by C. A. Fyffe’s Greece, or 
Mahafty’s Old Greek Life in this series, and 
work gradually downwards. The “ Story of 
the Nations ” Series, published at five shillings 
by T. Fisher Unwin, consists of a number 01 
volumes, each about a different nation. Your 
Avisest course, indeed, if you cannot command 
time for the reading of long histories (such as 
Grote’s Greece, Avhich, in ten volumes, is 
invaluable to the student), is to obtain from 
any bookseller a full list of Macmillan’s 
“ History Primers,” or Unwin’s “ Story of the 
Nations” Series, and select Avhat you like, 
always remembering that to get some con¬ 
nected idea of the history of the Avorld is 
essential to the enjoyment of the literature of 
the Avorld. 

For advanced students a most interesting 
volume is AValter Bagehot’s Physics and 
Politics, treating of the causes that influence 
progress. jMahaffy’s Twelve Lectures on 
Primitive Civilisations, and Froude’s Short 
Studies on Great Subjects, or Carlyle’s post¬ 
humous volume of Historical Sketches Avill be 
found valuable. AVith regard to English history 
you should read The Making of England, by 
J. R. Green, and his Short 'History of the 
English People; also Freeman’s LListory of 
the Normaii Conquest. A series called 
Epochs of English History, uTitten by 
eminent authors, can be highly recom¬ 
mended. Each part costs only niuepence. In 
fact, helps to the study of history are so abund¬ 
ant and cheap that it is superfluous in these 
days of booksellers’ catalogues to enumerate 
them further. Only, if you can read nothing 
else, read primers, so as to obtain some distinct 
notion of Avhere you stand in the “ long result 
of Time.” 

Although you should not rely for your 
facts on plays and novels only, it is very 
desirable, if possible, to read Shakespeare’s 
plays, or some good historical novel, side by 
side with the history of the period of Avhich 
they treat. Thus the dry bones of fact are 
clothed, as it Avere, Avith flesh and blood, and 
become living. 

AVe must not be understood as saying that 
everything in the historical novels mentioned 
beloAV is suitable for girls of every age. 
Children should not read them; but these 
articles are not intended for children. Adults 
Avho are in the habit of choosing what they 
shall read must discriminate among them, 
always remembering that they should be taken 
side by side Avith more “ solid reading.” 

Lily AVatson. 

{To be continued.) 




THE HEAD-DRESS OF THE LADIES OF HOLLAND. 


'I'hk peculiar head-dress worn by the ladies of 
Holland during the last thousand years, and 
known as the Friesland cap, has undergone no 
change whatever from the time of its adoption 
until now, and yet it is not becoming, nor does 
it in any way add to the grace and beauty of 
the women. 

Much curiosity has been expre.ssed as to its 
origin, and why its form has been so strictly 
adhered to while every other article 
of dress has changed its fashion with 
the seasons. We might never have 
been able to solve the problem but 
for the discovery of a legend by a 
great authority on Frisian lore. The 
following is but a bare outline. 

Some twelve hundred years ago a 
celebrated preacher of the Gospel 
appeared among the Frisians. His 
influence upon the people was re¬ 
markable, especially upon Fostedina, 
the prime zninister''s daughter, a 
beautiful girl of eighteen. She took 
a deep interest in his words and in 
the hymns sung by his followers, and 
but for fear of her father and the 
priest would have acknowledged her¬ 
self a Christian. The priest attached 
to the Court was a cruel man, and 
furious with all who adopted the 
Christian religion. He not only im¬ 
prisoned them, but threatened that 
unless they should recant he would 
cast them into the arena among the 
wolves and wild boars. 

I'he day was at hand when this 
threat was to be carried out, and the 
prisoners, as they lay in their gloomy 
cells, heard the preparations with 
sinking hearts. In the dark hours of 
the night, however, Fostedina came 
to their aid and arranged their escape, 
bidding them lly to the laud of the 
Franks. 

AVhen the steward came in the 
morning to conduct the band of 
Christians to the arena, the prison 
was empty save for the girl Fostedina. 

She pointed to the open window and 
the ladder, and said, “Theyare safe, 
thank Gocl.” 

The steward thought she was mad, 
and begged her to go to her room, 
as he felt sure the ])eople would tear 
her to pieces if they found out what 
she had done. She, however, deter¬ 
mined to remain and face the conse¬ 
quences of her deed, lest the punish¬ 
ment should fiill upon the missionary 
and his followers, who were still 
living in their midst. 

vShe was taken before the King and 
his council, and when asked wh}' she 
had done this thing, answered— 

“ Because I pitied the men and ab¬ 
horred the cruelty with which they were to have 
been killed, and because I believe that our gods 
of wood and stone are no gods, and that Jesus 
Christ is the son of the living and true God.” 

The King, turning to the Prime Minister, 
said— • 

“ She is your child ; what is to be done with 
her ? ” 

The father answered— 

“ She is my only child, and the joy of my life. 
If you throw her to the wolves I go with her.” 


Then Adgillus, the King’s son, who loved 
this girl, came forward to plead with his father 
for her forgiveness, and he would probably 
have succeeded but for the sarcasms and taunts 
of the priest. 

At length she was taken out and placed 
between the council and the howling mob, 
while the King said— 

“ Ye men of Friesland, this is the girl who 


.saved the Christians. AVliat are we to do with 
her .? ” 

The girl was loved by the people, and they 
felt comjiassion for her; Init the priest, in a loud 
voice, cried shame on them for tlieir cowardice, 
urging them to cruelty, until with a savage cry 
they shouted, “To the wolves ! ” 

Then Adgillus came forward, saying— 

“ If you kill her I will be a Frisian no longer. 
If you throw her to the wolves I go with her 
and fight with them for her with my sword, 


which I have sworn to use for the protection 
of the innocent and defenceless, and God 
helping me. I’ll keep my oath ! ” 

The applause of the people was deafening, 
but the jniest silenced them, saying— 

“ This girl has insulted our gods and em¬ 
braced the new religion. Therefore our law 
requires her death.” 

But the people cried out, with their thou¬ 
sands of voices— 

“ She shall not die ! ” 

The priest, pale with spite and 
anger, said— 

“ Well, let her live. She has been 
trying for a crown ; let her have her 
wish. Here is one exactly like that 
worn by the Christ whom she wor¬ 
ships.” So saying, he took from 
under his cloak a crown of thorns 
and held it up for inspection. Again 
a shout went up, “ Crown her! 
Crown her ! ” 

And so it happened that on the 
following day she stood in the arena 
from sunrise to sunset, wearing the 
crown of thorns, and although her 
forehead and temples were painfully 
pierced by the sharp thorns and the 
blood ran down her cheeks she did 
not utter a sigh or a murmur. The 
next day, having been banished, she 
left the country, accompanied by the 
missionary and his followers, nor was 
the King’s son seen in Friesland for 
many a long day after this. He 
joined the army of the Franks, and 
accounts of his prowess and valour 
filled the land. 

At the King’s death Adgillus suc¬ 
ceeded him notwithstanding the o|)- 
position of the priests. The people 
loved him and offered no objection 
to receive Fostedina as their Queen, 
and she and Adgillus were married 
by the missionary, according to 
Christian rites. 

The marks of the crown of thorns 
were still visible on her forehead and 
temples when, by the side of her 
royal husband, Fostedina rode into 
the old city of Stavorly, where the 
Frisian kings resided. At the sight 
of these scars the people were greatly 
troubled, for it reminded them of 
the cruelty with which they had 
treated her in days gone by. 

On the morning of the great festi¬ 
val with which the new king’s in¬ 
auguration was to be celebrated, 
twelve high-born maidens entemd 
the Queen’s apartment and presented 
her with a golden crown of such a 
shape that it completely hid the 
marks made by the crown of thorns. 
Two golden plates covered her 
temples, while a splendid golden strij) jiassed 
over the forehead. Fostedina accepted, but 
did not like it. She remarked— 

“It will never come up to the crown of 
thorns, but my God has still a better crown in 
store for me.” 

From that time it became the fashion for 
every noble lady to wear one like it, a ciislom 
which has continued down to the present day, 
though the reason of its adoption has been 
forgotten. 



[Frojn phoio : C. />. Broersond, Leinva)'dcn, 
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THE HOUSE WITH THE VERANDAH. 


By ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO, Author of “Other People’s Stairs,” “Her Object in Life,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIl. 

KITCHEN COURTSHIPS. 

UCY secured “ a 
girl” at last. 
T he girl 
called her¬ 
self “agirl,” 
the registry 
office keeper 
called h e r 
“a girl,’’ 
and L u c 3' 
said within 
herself that 
she could not 
very well call 
her anything 
else. What else 
was she ? She had 
not the appear¬ 
ance or manner of the trained servant. 
She g*ave no sign of the habits or nature 
which Lucy would have rejoiced over 
in “ a maid.” She was a girl,” ready 
to do work for a wage. She was but a 
bundle of negations. Yet Lucy felt 
bound to take her, not onl}' because 
time pressed, but because there was 
really no reason why she should reject 
her. 

The girl gave '‘a reference” to a 
house not very far from Pelham Street. 
She had been servant there for two 
years. So Lucy locked up the 
little house with the verandah, took 
Hugh by the hand, and went off to 
inquire “the character” of “ Tanc* 
Smith.” 

The house at which her journe}’ ended 
was dismally dim and genteel. It was 
not dirty or neglected, but it was not 
bright nor cared for. Jane Smith her¬ 
self opened the door. It was the last 
day of her notice ” month. 

The lady w’ho received Mrs. Challoner 
was a limp faded personage who listened 
to laicy’s errand with such unsmiling 
weariness that Lucy felt quite sorry to 
have disturbed her. 

“ Oh, Jane Smith ? Well, Jane Smith 
is veiy fair—as servants go nowada3's. 

I think she has been with me two }^ears. 
She gave me notice herself. I forget 
why, really — some trifle it was. 1 
thought it may be as well—for when 
they stay too long in one place the}' get 
careless.” 

“ I don’t think two years is very long, 
and they ought to grow more valuable 
the longer they stay,” said Mrs. 
Challoner. 

“Oh, yes,^ of course the}'- should, 
but they don’t. Two years is a very 
reasonable time as things are nowa¬ 
days.” 

“ And you found her perfectly honest 
and truthful and reliable ? ” asked Lucy, 
who somehow felt shy in making these 
inquiries. It seemed to her queer that 
the mere fact that our servants require 
to earn their bread in our houses, should 
entitle one to ask searching questions 
about them such as we never ask 


before admitting acquaintances to our 
society! 

“ Honest ? Yes, I have no reason to 
think her otherwise. I never missed 
anything, and any outlays she made 
always seemed correct. Truthful ? 
Well, I never ask my servants ques¬ 
tions, I make a point of that. I form 
my own conclusions about anything 
that happens. Reliable 'i Reliable ? ’"’ 
—the lady echoed those words with 
significant notes of interrogation and 
exclamation—“ I scarcely know how 
far you mean that word to go. I found 
no fault with her. I never care to 
get acquainted with my servants. If 
they do their work and give me no 
cause for displeasure that is enough 
for me.” 

There was an awkward pause. 

“ Do you know anything about Jane 
Smith’s own people ? ” asked Lucy.' 

The lady shook her head. 

“No,” she replied. “I have never 
found it necessary to make any inquiries. 
I allow no visitors. I give my servants 
one half-day off every week, but I don’t 
give it always on a regular day. I think 
that is a good plan. They get out on 
Sunday evening, when I expect them 
to go to the pew which I occupy in the 
morning. I think that is giving them 
every opportunity to be steady and 
respectable if they desire to be so.” 
The mistress herself prepared to show 
Mrs. Challoner to the door. She 
checked herself, however, to ask if 
her visitor would like to see Jane 
then or to have a call from her that 
evening, and Lucy accepted the latter 
alternative. 

Three hours later Jane Smith came 
up to Mrs. Challoner’s house to hear the 
result of the inquiries about her. Lucy 
resolved to have a little conversation 
with the girl, to see if she could discover 
any bit of genuine human nature beneath 
the professional automaton which was 
all that her last mistress had required. 
Indeed she felt she must learn some¬ 
thing more about the girl than that 
mistress had ever known. 

. “Do you belong to London?” she 
asked. 

“No, ma’am,” answered Jane with 
a slight hesitancy, for which it seemed 
hard to account. Could some mistress 
have raised an objection to country 
girls?: 

“To what part of the country do you 
belong ? ’’ Lucy went on. 

“I didn’t belong to the country, 
ma’am,” she said. “I’ve always lived 
in a town. J come from Hull.” 

Oh, I understand,” Lucy replied. 
Have you any relatives or friends in 
London ? ” 

, Again the curious hesitancy. 

“ No relatives here, ma’am.” 

Lucy began to think she understood. 
“Nor any friends?” she pressed. 
“No friends at all? Are you engaged 
to be married or likely to be so ? ” 

Jane Smith’s expression changed. 



“ Well, yes, ma’am,” she admitted. 
“And does the young man live in 
London ?” 

“ If you please, yes, ma’am.” 

“ Do your people know him ?” Lucy 
persisted. 

Jane Smith looked at her timidly. 

“ They’ve never seen him yet, ma’am. 
He hopes to go down there with a cheap 
trip next Easter. It’s a long way for 
poor folks.” 

“If this is a real serious love affair, 
Jane—no mere silly flirting, I shall give 
you leave to let him come to see you 
once a week,” said Lucy. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” answered 
Jane. 

Then for the first time in the whole 
interview she volunteered a remark. 

“ The last mistress—the one you saw 
—she didn’t allow followers. That was 
why I gave her notice.” 

“ But she might have made a con¬ 
cession if you had asked her specially,” 
Lucy remarked, with a laudable de¬ 
sire to be loyal to her own order. 
“You did not do so?” she added 
interrogatively. 

Jane Smith shook her head. 

‘‘ ’Twouldn’t have been no use, 
ma’am,” she answered decidedly. 
“ Three weeks running my evening 
out had been pouring with rain, but she 
took me up sharp because she saw me 
speaking to him for a minute or two at 
the area gate one morning.” 

“ Well, naturally mistresses are par¬ 
ticular concerning who comes about 
their houses,” Lucy answered staunch!}’. 

“ Your mistress said she had no fault 
to find with you. She told me you had 
dismissed yourself. Have you known 
the young man long ? ” 

“ More than a year, ma’am. He’s a 
carpenter working in Messrs. Mug- 
geridge’s shop’’—she named a large 
place of business about midway between 
her former situation and Mrs. Challoner’s 
house. 

“Well, Jane, I decide to engage you, 
and after a week or two, if all goes 
rightly, he may come to see you once 
a week. Carpenters get away from 
their work rather early, so all that I 
shall ask is that he never stays later 
than nine o’clock, when you bring up 
iny supper tray. And I am sure you 
will take care I shall never regret giving 
you this permission.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Jane. 
“Please, ma’am, you never shall.” 
She seemed to take her new form of bliss 
very sedately. 

Then a sudden thought struck Luc}'. 
She remembered the speed of Pollie’s 
wooing. 

“You are not thinking of getting 
married very soon, I suppose ? ” 

“Oh, dear, no, ma’am,” answered 
Jane. “ His wage will have to rise a 
bit. He’s got to do something for his 
mother.” 

“ You can understand that I shouldn’t 
like you to come into my service merely 
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to go out of it again,” observed Lucy 
But her silent reflection was that house¬ 
hold regulations which prevent a com¬ 
fortable courtship must surely do much 
to promote regardless, rash, improvident 
marriage. 

“No, ma’am, I’ve no such thought,” 
said Jane soberly. 

“ Then can you enter on your duties 
to-morrow?” asked Mrs. Challoner 
rather anxiously, for to-morrow was the 
last day of the old year, and New 
Year’s Day falling on Sunday, St. 
George’s Institute would open on 
Monday, though duties there might 
not be very stringent for a day or two 
later. 

“ Oh, yes, ma’am,” answered Jane, 
with more vivacity than she had shown 
over her love affairs. “ For my time is 
up to-morrow morning, and it costs 
a girl a good deal if she has to pay 
for board and lodging between her 
places.” 

So Jane Smith in a cab, with a big 
brown box, duly arrived on Friday about 
noon. She was soon installed in her 
duties, and when Mrs. Brand arrived 
to pay her sister a call on the last day 
of the year, Jane “opened the door” 
with the dull propriety of one who has 
done it for months. Mrs. Brand was 
startled. 

“ What! Is the prodigy gone ? ” she 
exclaimed as Jane showed her into the 
parlour, “or have you hired a girl to 
help her ? Lucy, that would be a 
brilliant idea, for the poor old thing is 
too old for running about, and yet I 
suppose she is a good figure-head for 
you to leave at home, when you are to 
be so much away. I always said you 
ought to have two. You’ve done too 
much servant’s work.” 

Lucy drew her sister within the 
parlour. 

“ I have not two, certainly not,” she 
answered patiently, “ but I had a terrible 
disappointment with Mrs. Morison, and 
she had to go. She drank.” Lucy 
spoke in the low impressive voice which 
marked her horror of the discovery. 

Mrs. Brand laughed. 

“Oh, I expected that,” she said. 
“It’s the commonest thing in London 
cooks. Yes, I know it’s very bad, but 
there are faults in everybody. She did 
cook well, Luce ; I noticed that when I 
took a little supper with you, and I’ve 
said to Jem since what a comfort it was 
to me to know you were getting decent 
food. I don’t think you should have 
been so hard on her. What has become 
of your Christian charity ? You might 
have told her that if it ever happened 
again, you would give her straight over 
to the police. That would have pulled 
her up and kept her in check for a time, 
and you would have got the good of her 
in the meantime. It’s too bad not to 
have had a little patience with a poor 
sinner. I’m shocked at you.” 

“My dear Florence,” cried Lucy in 
dismay, “you think me uncharitable 
for discharging a servant for drunken¬ 
ness and I have known you to dismiss 
one for burning a pudding ! ” 

“ Oh, that’s quite a different thing,” 
said Florence easily, “and I don’t 
know that I should have done that if it 


had not been that we had visitors, and 
I was very much put out.” 

“ It would have been all the same to 
me if I made my sad discovery in the 
strictest privacy,” observed Lucy, “but 
as it happened, I made it at my Christ¬ 
mas dinner time.” 

Florence gave a curious deprecatory 
smile. 

“Poor old Miss Latimer and that 
crippled man ! ” she exclaimed. “ Surely 
they would not be very severe censors ? 
You could have trusted them not to 
make much game of your mishap, and 
I should have thought it was quite in 
your province to have patience with a 
sinner and try to reform her.” 

“ It might have been,” returned Lucy, 
“ had Charlie been at home, and had 
Charlie and I been alone together. But 
there is a time and a place for everything. 
No drunkard should be in any house 
where a child is, and I am left in charge 
of my husband’s property, and must 
not expose it to unnecessary risks. 
We must not do wrong as a beginning 
of doing good. That is the first step 
on a very slippery path.” 

When Lucy got upon principles, 
Florence was generally silenced, not 
because she was convinced, but be¬ 
cause she could not understand con¬ 
necting practice with principle. With 
the latter, Florence never troubled her¬ 
self. The former she directed by the 
expediency of the moment. 

Presently she spoke again, with a 
change of subject. 

“You got my note this morning, I 
suppose. Luce,” she said, “and you 
know what I’ve come for. Mrs. Bray 
is quite hurt at not having seen you 
for so long, and I promised to bring 
you ‘ before the year was out.’ So this 
is your last chance.” 

“It has not been my fault,” Lucy 
observed soberly. “Nor can I go with 
you this afternoon, Florence, unless 
Hugh can accompany us.” 

Florence made a little grimace. 

“ Isn’t this girl respectable either ? ” 
she said. “ Have you a written character 
with her too?” 

“No,” Lucy answered. “But she is 
a perfect stranger. I cannot leave my 
child with her.” 

“Very well, bring him along by all 
means. I own he is a credit to take out 
— not like my little monkeys—for he 
behaves prettily and obeys at a word. 
The dear old dame will be quite pleased 
to see him. She will say he is like the 
children of her youth, and that’s her 
highest praise. I daren’t take my 
girls; they would disgrace me in ten 
minutes.” 

Lucy would have made the journey in 
an omnibus, but Florence called a cab. 
The visit involved going across London 
to a western district far beyond the 
solemn gloom of the region where Lucy 
had visited Dr. Ivery. The cab was not 
very pleasant, the presence of Hugh 
as a third having compelled them to 
take a four-wheeler, while otherwise 
Florence would have hired a dashing 
hansom. 

“ Such a fusty smell! ” Florence cried. 
Then, in a few minutes more : “ What a 
noise the windows make!” Next: 


“ And W3 are crawling like snails. But 
it’s always the way with a ‘ growler.’ ” 

Lucy said nothing, but innocent Flugh 
administered a reproof. 

“Are four-wheelers called ^growlers,’ 
auntie, because they make people 
grumble ? ” he asked. 

“ Oh, you are too clever for anything, 
child ! ” said the auntie. 

Hugh looked up astonished. 

“ It isn’t clever to want to know, is 
it?” he returned. “It’s clever when 
you do know.” 

The cab stopped at last; but Florence 
would not dismiss it. 

“Let it wait,” she said. “Mrs. 
Bray’s hot rooms will take so much out 
of me that I shall just want to drop into 
it when we come out.” 

Of course, Lucy had nothing to do but 
consent. Florence often complained 
that Lucy held back from mutual expedi¬ 
tions. Little matters of this sort were 
at the root of Lucy’s reserve. Extrava¬ 
gances always went on which she would 
never dream of, and though Florence let 
none of their expense fall upon her, 
that was not pleasanter for Lucy, since 
it forced her to accept, as favours, in¬ 
dulgences and luxuries which seemed to 
her not only unnecessary, but even 
harmful for two young vigorous women. 

The exterior of the house they entered 
differed little from other pretty resi¬ 
dences of its fashionable little quarter, 
nestled down beside the most aristocratic 
of our London parks. But once within 
the door, the house had a character all 
its own. The pretty little entrance hall 
was cut across by a broad flight of steps 
leading to an upper hall, wdience the 
public rooms opened. Of the walls of 
this upper hall scarcely a quarter of a 
yard of the middle part remained visible, 
being thickly covered with old and rare 
engravings and prints, the interstices 
between pictures of varied size being 
filled by bits of blue china and other 
curios. Even the portion approaching 
the ceiling was decorated, though more 
sparsely, by ancient weapons and 
shields. 

A ladylike maid with a pale, tired 
face admitted them, and led them 
straight into Mrs. Bray’s presence. 

Mrs. Bray was almost the last 
of the friends of the mother of Florence 
and Lucy. What was more, she had 
been that lady’s ideal. The sisters 
had heard their mother praise her 
with a warmth in which she had 
seldom clothed her commendations. 
They had seen their mother sitting 
beside Mrs. Bray actually holding her 
hand 1 As they advanced to greet their 
old friend, Lucy remembered, the as¬ 
tonishment with which that sight had 
filled her girlish breast—astonishment, 
not at Mrs. Bray’s power to charm, but 
at her mother’s self-surrender to it. 

For this was a wonderful old lady. 
One felt at once that one was in 
presence of a personality. She rose 
very slightly to greet them, for she was 
both aged and feeble. Yet there was 
something in gesture and countenance 
which gave assurance of warmest 
welcome. 

“ My dear Florence, sit down there 
where I can look at you, and peep 
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into the world of modern fashion. And 
my little Lucy, my little truant Lucy, 
come and sit on this low chair at my 
side — the very chair your mother always 
used, my child.” 

Immediately the one guest was 
flattered and the other was gratified, 
and each was put upon the best footing 
possible with each nature. 

” Ah, but there is a third visitor! ” 
cried the old lady, beaming down on 
Hugh. Oh, my dear Lucy, this child 
is so like both your father and your 
husband I Look, your father’s strong 
chin to the very life, and your husband’s 
kind, laughing eyes ! Yes, Lucy, and 
it is you that have thus moulded two 
good men into one. Now where is this 
young man to sit ? I know he wants 
to sit close beside mamma, and he 
shall have this little stool; and there 
he is, a knight at the feet of his queen. 
And now, P'lorence, how are Mr. Brand 
and the claughters ? ” 

”Jem is quite well, thanks,” said 
Florence. He sends his dutiful 
regards and best wishes for the New 
Year. He would have come himself 
but he is so busy.” 

As a matter of fact, Jem had not 
heard or uttered the old lady’s name for 
months, did not know that his wife was 
visiting her, and had himself gone that 
afternoon to Wimbledon for a g-ame of 
golf. 

Mrs. Bray laughed gaily. 

” I expected you both this afternoon,” 
she said. “ I remembered your promise 
to bring Lucy before the year was out. 
So I put aside a bit of china for Mr. 
Brand to take away with him. Oh, -a 
trifle, my dear, very awkward in shape 
and very heavy I I’ll not think of 
troulDling you with it, but it’s the kind 
I know he likes, and it can wait till 
he comes for it. But I tell you, 
Florence, I must give myself the 
pleasure of showing you the dress Mr. 
Bray has given me for the great dinner¬ 
party to-niorrow,^ when we dine with the 
Lord Chief Justice. I’m sure you like 
to see pretty frocks—you have such 
pretty ones yourself.” She rang the 
bell while she spoke, and the genteel, 
tired maid came in. 

” Rachel, bring down my dinner-dress 
again. I’m afraid you’ve just got it put 
away ? But I must have it down again, 
please I ” and the maid went off. 

“I’d just been showing it to an old 
friend,” Mrs. Bray explained. “ But 
she made me cross by asking whether I 
was not afraid of a dinner-party for my 
rheumatism. A memento my 

dears. But,” she said, turning to Lucy, 
“here’s a grave face saying to itself 
that I am a foolish and naughty old 
woman to care for such frivolities ! ” 

“ Oh, no I ” protested Lucy. “ I was 
only so sorry that the maid had just put 
it nicely away.” 

“It is all in her duty,” said the old 
lady with a dash of hauteur. “ Rachel 
is here to do what she is told. It need 
not matter to her what that is.” Then, as 
the maid entered with the magnificent 
robe flung over her arm, the stately 
old dame gave her instructions how 
to spread it over an ottoman so 
as to display its costly lace and 


elaborate embroidery to the best 
advantage. 

Mrs. Brand exclaimed with admira¬ 
tion, adjusting the folds, and fingering 
the soft fabric as a connoisseur in its 
perfections. 

Mrs. Bray had drawn Lucy’s hand 
into her lap, and was stroking it softly. 

“Ah, my dear,” she said,"“ don’t be 
hard on me for my vanity I Wait till 
you’ve been married fifty years yourself, 
and your husband brings you such a 
dress, and tells you that he does not 
think anybody but you would do it 
justice I Think of that, my dear I I see 
that sweet speech written between all 
the flounces and furbelows. How can 
you expect me to keep my eyes off such 
finery as that ? ” 

“It is very beautiful!” murmured 
Lucy. But the old lady knew that her 
real answer was in the quivering clasp 
of the hand lying in her own. 

“How would you like to see mamma 
in such a dress as that, Hugh ? ” asked 
Mrs. Brand. 

Hugh gave his head a quaint little 
shake, as if such an idea was very 
grand ; but he added— 

“I shouldn’t be able to sit on her 
knee.” 

“Ah, but you’ll be a grown-up man 
before your mamma will deserve such a 
dress ! ” answered the old lady archly. 
“Ay, my dear,” she whispered aside to 
Lucy, “ if my little ones had lived to 
give me grandchildren and great-grand¬ 
children to come crowding round me, 
maybe I should not have cared so much 
for this dress, and maybe, too, Mr. Bray 
would not have been able to afford to 
give it to me.” 

“I’m glad to see Rachel is still with 
you!” said Mrs. Brand, as the maid 
once more took away the gorgeous 
garment. “ I remember hearing some¬ 
thing about her being engaged to be 
married, and, as I didn’t see her the 
last time I was here—it was at a recep¬ 
tion, so I could not ask questions—I 
thought maybe the event had come off.” 

Mrs. Bray shook her head. 

“No,” she said, “the event has not 
come off—it will not come off. The 
man is dead—died in India. He was a 
non-commissioned officer, you know. I 
daresay it is all for the best for Rachel. 

I tell her so. He had been away more 
than three years, and, as I say to her, 
who knows what habits he may have 
acquired. A change of service would 
have been very trying to me. Now I 
daresay we shall rub on together to the 
end, and Rachel can trust us to provide 
for her. She’s generally very sensible, 
poor thing, and reasonable. I’ve never 
had to put my foot down firmly but once, 
which was when he went to India, and 
she wanted to wear a ring he gave her. 

A decent enough ring—nothing but 
engraved gold—it would have done for 
her keeper-ring if they had ever got 
married. But, of course, I could not 
allow such a thing, and she fretted a 
little—it was after he had gone—and 
she gave me notice, and said she should 
take a place in a shop. Then she got 
letters from him, and I think he advised 
her to stay in the place where he had 
left her.” 


“ She knew where she was well off,” 
interpolated Mrs. Brand. 

“ Very likely he did not want it on his 
conscience that she had given up a 
snug place for his ring. If he had 
ever wanted to change his mind, it 
would have made things harder forhim. I 
think he was a decent, considerate sort 
of man,” the old lady went on. “At 
any rate, Rachel stayed. It is a little 
depressing for me now, always seeing 
her sad face. I gave her a holiday for 
a while, hoping she’d come back all 
right. But really her face seems set 
that way, and perhaps it does not 
mean that she feels so much as it 
looks.” I 

“It is not pleasant to have grieving 
people about,” assented Florence. “ It 
is very kind of you to be so patient and 
forbearing. But, then, you have such a 
big and tender heart.” 

“No, I haven’t,” said the old lady 
calmly. “ I know better than that. At 
any rate, you don't know that I have,” 
she added with a brisk change of 
manner; “for, if I have, I keep it so 
close shut up that I quite forget 
it, and it is in danger of being 
starved, like naughty children’s pet 
canaries. But it gives a little chirp 
sometimes. I am sorry for Rachel, and 
that’s why I like to fancy the man 
wouldn’t have turned out well, and that’s 
why I’ve given her all my black silk 
dresses. The cook says he’s had 
‘ noble mournings, such as the likes of 
he couldn’t have expected.’ She says, 
too, that Rachel wears that ring tied 
round her neck. That’s rank idolatry! 
But I suppose they have some feelings 
like ours. When I’m gone people will 
find among my treasures queer cuttings 
out of newspapers and tags of old 
programmes that they’ll wonder over. 
And must you really be going, my 
dears ? So soon ? A cab waiting! 
Fie ! Is that the way to treat an old 
friend ? Give my love to your husband 
when you write to him,” she said, 
drawing down Lucy’s face and kiss¬ 
ing it fondly, “and tell him we dine 
with ^ the Lord Chief Justice on New 
Year’s Day—it’s in his own professional 
line, you know—and that he is to come 
home and follow in our footsteps, 
especially in Mr. Bray’s when he 
bought me that dress ! And good-bye, 
little rnan I And there’s a nice, weeny, 
tiny coin to remember an old woman by. 
And you’re not to show it to mamma till 
you are out of this house. And good¬ 
bye, Florence ’’—with a little peck of a 
kiss. “ And keep Jem up to the mark 
in sending pretty messages. Tell him 
about the china. No, no, you sha’n’t 
take it! Ladies didn’t carry parcels for 
gentlemen in my young days. Good¬ 
bye, all! ” 

There was weary Rachel waiting in 
the hall. Lucy could not pass her 
without a word—it was a habit of hers 
never to pass a servant without some 
friendly recognition. Instinctively she 
said— 

“ Thank you. I wish 3^ou a good New 
Year ! ” 

The worn face flashed into tenderness. 
And the door closed upon it so. 

( 7 b he continued,) 
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PRACTICAL AIDS TO THE CULTURE OF 



/n-iouGH we 
have no true 
lily indigenous 
to our island, 
there is at least 
one species 
wliich has es¬ 
tablished itself 
in England, and by this 
time can claim to be 
called a British ^v\\d 
flower. This lily is the 
jMartagon or Turk’s cap, a 
flower long cultivated in 
English gardens, and, after 
the Madonna lily, the most familiar of the 
whole genus. 

The fifth group of lilies, the Alartagons, is 
the most extensive of all. It includes over 
twenty species which differ widely from each 
other in most particulars. The usual descrip¬ 
tion of the members of this group (“ perianth 
cernuous, with the segments very revolute, 
stamens diverging on all sides ”) is certainly 
applicable to all the J\Iar{agons, but it is 
equally so to the tiger-lily or L. Speciosiim. 

Most of the Martagons are remarkable, 
rather for the number of their blossoms than 
for the size of the individual flowers. There 


are, however, many exceptions to this ; Lilitim 
Monadelplium bears blossoms in large num¬ 
bers, but the individual flowers arc large and 
show3L L. Medeoloides and L. Avenaceiim 
bear but one or two blossoms of small size. 

The prevailing colours of the flowers of the 
Martagons are yellow, orange and red. A 
few are jnirple, and one rare variety of the 
common Martagon is white. 

In a former article we sub-divided this group 
of lilies into several smaller sections. We do 
not advance any scientifle reason for so classi¬ 
fying them. The divisions are adopted merely 
for convenience of description. 

The first of our sub-divisions is the group 
of lilies which we have called True Alartagons, 
This group contains ten species. In all the 
members except one the bulb is jierennial, and 
does not bear a rhizome. They are all natives 
of the Old World, being for the most part 
natives of Central Europe. 

The leaves of the true Martagons are narroM', 
but vary in width from those of L, Martagon.^ 
which are three-quarters of an inch across, to 
those of L. Teniiifolhiniy which are scarcely 
more than the tenth of an inch wide. In 
some species the leaves are airanged in 
whorls, in others they are scattered. 

The flowers of this group of lilies are mostly 
small but numerous. In all except L. Ilansoni, 
L. Avenaceiim^ and L. Jlledeoloides, the seg¬ 
ments of the perianth are very revolute, which 
fiict has given to these lilies the name of 
“ Turk’s cap,” from the resemblance of the 
fully-opened blossom to a turbaned cap. 

The true Martagons are among the easiest 
of the lilies to cultivate, but they have one or 
two peculiarities which would seem to negative 
this statement. For instance, these lilies very 
much dislike being meddled with. Conse¬ 
quently they rarely do well the first j ear they 
are planted. It is very annoying after having 
bought fifty bulbs of L. Pomponiiiin not to 
have a single blossom the first season. But 
you have only got to wait until the bulbs have 
established themselves, when they will flower 
year after year and increase at a prodigious 


rate. 

All the true Martagons like a cool loamy 
soil. On the whole they object to peat. 
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Many kinds, as the common Martagon^ for 
instance, like chalk, and are seen to perfection 
M'hen grown in heavy loam on a limestone 
bottom. The heavy, black loam of London 
suits the Martagons very well, and we have 
seen these lilies in greater perfection in 
suburban gardens than anywhere else. 

First among the true Martagons stands the 
lily which has given its name to the group— 
Lilium Martagon, or the Turk’s-cap lily. 
This lily has a very wide range, being found 
wild throughout Central Europe and Siberia. 
We have said that it also' grows wild in 
England, but our readers can hardly expect 
ever to see the plant growing wild in our 
island. It used to be fairly plentiful in Surrey, 
Devonshire and the Isle of Wight, but the 
rage for collecting specimens has pretty well 
exterminated the species from our shores. It 
is, however, occasionally met with, especially 
in Surrey. 

The Martagon lily is one of our oldest 
garden flowers. When once established, it 
is very loath to go and very free to increase, 
so in many gardens this lily has come up and 
flowered every year for centuries. 

The bulb of Liliiim Martagon is about the 
size of a hen’s egg, and of the ordinary ovoidal 
shape. It is very compact and usually stained 
on the outside with bright yellow or purple. 
The leaves are of a greyish-green colour and 
are arranged in whorls. The flower-head is 
visible when the plant is but a few inches high. 
It consists of from four to forty little buds 
closely packed together. The lily flowers in 
July, and a well-grown specimen is a very 
pretty object. 

The flo'\\er spike forms a perfect cone or 
pyramid. The blossoms are very small—about 
one and a quarter inches across—and borne 
on stalks which grow out at right angles to 
the main stem. These stalks gradually 
diminish in length as they get towards the 
top, thus producing the characteristic cone 
shape. The nodding blossoms are of a lilac- 
purple, splashed and spotted with claret 
colour. The pollen is red, the segments of 
the perianth are fleshy and very much curled. 

There are several well-marked varieties of 
the Martagon lilies. The variety Datinaticuni, 
as its name implies, is found in Dalmatia. It 
is a finer plant than the type. The leaves are 
deep glossy green, and the flowers are very 
dark purple. In another variety called 
Cattaneae, the flowers are still darker,, appear¬ 
ing in some lights to be quite black. 

There is a white variety of the Martagon 
lily, a lovely little gem, which, though rare, is 
one of the easiest culture. It is curious that 
this is the only variety in the whole group of 
Martagons vMxiAi bears white flowers. It is of 
garden origin, and is not found in the wild 
state. 

Then there is the double Martagon, about 
the stupidest flower which owns the name of 
lily. It is extraordinary the rage people have 
for double flowers. It is very rarely that a 
double flower has half the beauty of the single 
variety. In the rose, the chrysanthemum, the 
aster and other comjmsite flowers, the double 
varieties are indeed vastly superior to the single 
flowers. But to us all the double bulbous 
plants are incomparably inferior to the single 
ones. In the lilies, the double varieties are 
scarcely worth gi'owing. 

Lilium Martagon and its varieties should be 
grown in masses or as a thick border. Beyond 
seeing that the plants are well watered, they 
give no trouble and should never be disturbed. 
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Lilium Pomponium, or, as it is sometimes 
called, Lilium P^omponicum, is another well- 
known lily from Central Europe. It resembles 
the last in many particulars, but the leaves are 
linear and scattered, and the blossoms are not 
nearly so numerous as are those ofZ. Martagon. 

From three to ten flowers are produced on 
each stem. The flowers are nodding with the 
segments much recurved, and are about an 
inch across. In the type the colour is a 
dullish-red, but there are also orange and 
yellow varieties. 

This lily looks well in big masses, for the 
blossoms are very graceful, though perhaps 
rather disappointing for a lily. 

Lilium Pyrenaicum, or the yellow Turk’s 
cap, is by some authorities considered to be 
only a variety of the last; by others to be a 
distinct species. As its name tells you, it 
comes from the Py renees, and ii is no\ kno%vn 
as a wild plant in other parts of the continent. 
\’'et, by the way, we see that it is sometimes 
included among the British wild flowers from 
some apparently wild examples having been 
found in the Isle of Wight. Probably these 
are simply garden escapes; still it is possible 
that they are indigenous to that island. 

Except in the colour of its flowers, the 
Pyrenean Martagon exactly resembles the 
Pompon lily. The flowers arc slightly larger 
than are those of L. Pomponicum, and are of 
a fine yellow colour, spotted with purple. 
The outside of tlie tube is red. 

Lately this lily has become very popular, 
but it is not altogether a desirable plant as 
the blossoms exhale a rank and disagree .])le 
odour. 

In the Japanese Islands is found a Martagon 
lily, differing very markedly from the Euro])ean 
species, which we have just described. This 
lily, L.ilium Hansoni by name, is veiy' rare and 
not often seen in cultivation. But we believe 
that in a short time it will become a well- 
known and popular plant. 

A well-grown specimen of Hanson’s lily 
stands about five feet high and bears a 
])yramidal spike of yellowish-orange blossoms. 
The flowers are not nearly so much recurved 
as are those of the other Martagons. The 
segments arc thick and fleshy, of a brigdit 
orange slightly spotted with purple. The 
flowers are about two inches across. From 
three to fifty are present in each spike. 

This lily is one of the first to blossom in 
favourable seasons, coining into flower in the 
first week of June. 

It is also perfectly hardy, and shows no 
tendency to degenerate if it is provided with 
suitable soil. A rich but light loam with 
abundance of leaf-mould and a little peat and 
sand is the proper compost in which to grow 
Lilium Hansoni. 

Another lily from Japan, Lilium Medco- 
loides, somewhat resembles Hanson’s lily, but 
is much smaller, rarely exceeding tweh e inches 
in height, and the blossoms are far fewer and 
smaller. 

L. Medeoloides is very imperfectly known. 
The bulb consists of a large number of small 
oat-shaped scales very loosely packed together. 
The leaves are in whorls. The blossoms arc 
frequently upright, and for this reason the 
plant is often included among the Isolirions. 

Except as a curiosity, this lily is certainly 
not worth growing. It is very difficult to 
manage, and the bulbs almost invariably rot in 
the winter. 

IJlium Avenaceum is another Japanese 
species which very closely resembles the last ; 
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but the flowers invariably bend downwards, 
and are very slightly spotted. Like the 
last, it is not worth growing except as a 
curiosity. 

Resembling Z. Pojnpoiiium in many points, 
but of far smaller dimensions, and with much 
more brilliant blossoms is the little Lilium 
Temiifolium. This little lily inhabits Siberia 
and diflers from most of the species in that the 
bulb is not truly perennial. Some authorities 
state that the bulb is annual, but this we do 
no believe to be conect. It is more likely a 
triennial species. 

This lily must be grown from seed. For¬ 
tunately the plant produces seed in abundance, 
and the seeds germinate freely, often pro¬ 
ducing a flowering bulb in two years. 

In this plant the leaves are extremely thin. 
The blossoms are about an inch across, of the 
colour of red sealing-wax. Rarely are more 
than three blossoms present on each stem. It 
is a pretty little flower, and makes a good pot- 
plant. 

Lilium Callosum^ the callous-bracted lily, 
is something like a magnified version of the 
last. The leaves are broader and less 
numerous than in L. Tenuifolmm. The 
flowers about an inch and a quarter across, of 
a vivid scarlet or orange. The bracts are thick 
and horny, a characteristic which has given the 
plant its name. 

The callous lily likes a rich peaty soil, but 
it is very accommodating and will grow in 
most good soils. It is perfectly hardy, and is 
of little difficulty to cultivate. 

We now come to a lily which will always 
be famous, not so much for its intrinsic 
beauty—though, to be sure, it is a beautiful 
plant—but because it is the flower which has 
generally been considered to be the “ lily of 
the fields,” the only plant mentioned by name 
by our Saviour. 

The lily to which we refer is the scarlet 
Martagon^ lily of the fields, lily of Chalcedony, 
or Lilium Chalcedo 7 iicum. 

It is doubtful whether we shall ever know 
for certain which flower was referred to by 


Christ as “ the lily of the fields.” Why the 
scarlet Martagon should have borne the 
honour for so long is difficult to see. As far 
as we have been able to discover, this lily 
does not grow in Palestine, and though of 
course we cannot be certain that it did not 
inhabit the Holy Land in the time of Christ, 
it is very unlikely that it did, for the lily of 
Chalcedony knows how to take care of itself, 
and it is unlikely that it would have become 
exterminated. 

We have no real reason for supposing that 
the lily of the fields was a true lily—that is, a 
member of the genus lilium. Even in 
England at the present day we call a host of 
liliaceous plants “lilies,” and in the East 
they are very lax in floral nomenclature. 

That the plant referred to was one of 
superior beauty is probable, but even the 
meanest flower would answer to the descrip¬ 
tion that “ Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.” 

It is commonly held now that the plant 
referred to was either the yellow star-lily 
{Amafyllis Lutea) or else an anemone. But 
it may well be that our Saviour meant no 
special blossom, but by “ the lily of the 
field ” He intended any flower to be taken. 

Before it became the fashion to “ bed out ” 
the gardens of the wealthy, the scarlet 
Martagon graced alike the palaces of the rich 
and the cottages of the poor. Throughout 
England this magnificent lily was one of the 
commonest of garden flowers. But when the 
finest gardens were turned into puzzle pictures, 
manufactured out of geraniums, blue lobelias 
and yellow calceolarias, all the fine old 
garden plants were rooted up and destroyed, 
and many plants ceased to know England as 
their home. 

How thankful we all are that the formal 
garden has left us ! Now it is considered in 
its true light, as a vulgar waste of soil. 

We have returned to the old-fashioned 
garden, but alas ! we cannot make old gardens 
at a day’s notice. We have reinstated our 
old herbaceous plants, and now we are 


attempting to place the lily of the fields in its 
old position, as queen of the flower-bed. 

Unfortunately this lily is difficult to establish, 
though when once it is established it gives no 
trouble and will grow for centuries. But we 
do not often see it now in gardens, and it is 
doubtful if it will ever again become a constant 
inhabitant of every garden, as it was of old. 

The bulb oi Lilium Chalcedonicum is about 
the size of a duck’s egg, and is very compact 
and heavy. The outer scales are stained with 
a bright yellow colour. 

The growth of this lily is peculiar and unlike 
any other. Good plants grow to about four 
and a half feet high, and bear from four to 
eight blossoms in a cluster at the top. 

The lower leaves of this species are long 
and lance-shaped. The upper leaves, which 
are extremely numerous, are small and linear 
and embrace the stem, giving the plant a 
curious resemblance to a Maypole. 

The flowers are borne in a cluster with very 
short pedicles. They are of a brilliant sealing- 
wax red, usually unspotted, quite scentless, 
and about two inches across. The segments 
arc very revolute, and altogether this lily 
resembles a much glorified edition of Liliutn 
Pomponium . There is a variety with yellowish- 
orange flowers. This plant blossoms at the 
beginning of August. 

To cultivate this lily successfully is by no 
means an easy matter. It delights in a rich 
heavy loam of great depth and with a chalk 
basis. It dislikes peat and manures, ii it 
can have the soil it likes, it does best when 
exposed to the sun all day long. This hly 
rarely does well for the first year or two, but 
when established gives no trouble whatever. 
It is a native of Greece and the Ionian Isles. 

Closely resembling the last hly is the 
nodding red lily of Carniola {Lilitwi Carnio- 
Ucum). Comparing this lily with the last, we 
see that it is altogether smaller, the leaves 
fewer and the blossoms less lividly red, but 
spotted and usually solitary. It inhabits 
.South Europe, and flowers in June. 

\To he continued.) 


SHEILA’S COUSIN EFFIE. 

A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


By EVEl,YN EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ Greyfriars,” “ Haif-a-dozen Sisters,” etc. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE “ PLYMOUTH CASTLE.” 

Sheila stood with sparkling e)^es and 
ruffled hair on the deck of a great 
steamer that was slipping slowly down 
Southampton Water on a bright October 
afternoon. 

She felt a hand upon her shoulder, 
and, turning quickly round, exclaimed 
delightedly— 

“Oh, Miss Adene, you are really 
here ! The stewardess said she knew 
you were on board; but I was half 
afraid you were not. I did not catch a 
glimpse of you anywhere.” 

“ I was below with my niece setting 
our cabins to rights, as travellers like to 
do before getting out of smooth water. 
Well, little one, you look very bright; 
but you are thinner than when I saw you 
last. I am afraid you have had an 
anxious summer.” 

“Yes, rather,” answered Sheila. 
“Poor Effie was ill for a long time. 


and I don’t think all the doctors and 
specialists they called in did her any 
good. They tried all sorts of things for 
her breathing, and there was a sort of 
operation once, and I’m sure that did 
her harm. The last man who saw her 
said, ‘ Take her out of England for the 
winter. Let her live out of doors and 
take no physic, and not see a doctor at 
all unless there is real cause.’ That’s 
what I call being sensible; and I 
remembered what you had said about 
Madeira and how delightful it was there, 
and Effie set her heart upon going. So 
here we are. Uncle and Aunt Cossart, 
and Effie and I and her maid. Oh, I 
think it will be delightful ! I have 
never been abroad. It will be diarming 
to cross the Atlantic and see beautiful 
new places ! ” 

There was a laugh from behind, and 
Sheila turned to meet the sunny glance 
from a pair of bright dark eyes, and Miss 
Adene said— 

“Ah, here is my nephew (as he likes 


to be called) Ronald Dumaresq I Let 
me introduce him, Sheila, my dear.” 

The girl held out her hand with her 
pretty manner, half shy, half frank, and 
Ronald shook it heartily, saying— 

“ I have heard a lot about you. Miss 
Cholmondeley, from my aunt. I know 
all about that fire in which you played 
the part of heroine.” 

“I ! ” cried Sheila, half indignant at 
the imputation. “ I did nothing at all 
but shiver and shake, and feel in a 
most fearful fright. I don’t know if 
that’s what you call being heroic. I 
don’t.” 

“ Well, but you must have a spirit of 
your own, I am sure ! Did I not just 
hear you saying that crossing the 
Atlantic would be delightful ? Not 
many people share that opinion, I can 
tell you.” 

“ I mean it to be delightful. I don’t 
care if I am ill. It wall be a new 
experience. I like to try new things.” 

“ If you like sea-sickness you will be 
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a remarkable being,” laughed Ronald; 
“ but perhaps you are a good sailor.” 

“ I think I shall be. I went yachting 
once all about the Hebrides, and it was 
often pretty rough and choppy; but I 
did not mind. I don’t see how one 
could be ill in a huge boat like this.” 

Roua\d \a\\ghed. 

“ Wait till you see what the Atlantic 
rollers are like. You will soon learn what 
a cork even a big vessel like this can 
be. Wait till we get to the Bay of 
Biscay 0 ! ” 

Laughing and talking, with the 
quickly established good fellowship of 
young folks, Sheila and Ronald paced 
up and down the deck. Sheila was 
keenly interested in the big vessel and 
in the other ships they met or passed as 
they glided along; and Ronald could 
answer most of her questions, and was 
altogether a delightful companion. He 
had travelled a good deal, though he 
had never before been to Madeira; and 
he told her anecdotes of shipboard life 
and of his hunting adventures, time 
slipping away so fast that the clatter of 
teacups and the movement of some of 
the passengers towards the saloon quite 
surprised them. 

It was not a full ship, being one of 
the “ intermediate” boats popular with 
Madeira passengers, who often find 
trouble in getting booked for the regular 
Cape mails. Most of the passengers had 
cabins to themselves—no small boon to 
bad sailors, and appreciated by all. 

“We shall take about half a day, 
perhaps a whole one, longer than the 
mail,” Ronald explained; “but it’s 
much jollier to have plenty of room and 
a cabin of one’s own. But come along 
and have some tea ! Where are your 
people ? You’ve got a delicate cousin, 
I know, and an aunt and uncle. Any¬ 
body else ? ’ ’ 

“ No, I did want my brother to come ; 
but it couldn’t be arranged. It would 
have been quite perfect with him. Is 
this the way ? How funny everything is 
on shipboard ! Oh, we are beginning 
to roll a little I I suppose we are getting 
into the Channel ? ” 

“ Yes, just about. Do you mind ? ” 

“ Not a bit. I like it. There is Miss 
Adene ! Who is the lovely lady she is 
talking to ? And, oh, what a darling 
little boy ! Who is he ? ” 

“ Oh, that’s our young Rascal! The 
lady is my sister-in-law, you know. 
Here, Rascal, come and see this lady ! 
Here’s somebody new to make a fuss of 
you ! ” 

Sheila was devoted to babies and little 
children. She was on her knees in a 
moment, and little Guy had his arms 
about her, making up his mind in a 
moment that this was a friend, and 
laughing and chattering in the most 
confidential way. 

“ Oh, isn’t he too perfectly sweet! ” 
cried Sheila in an ecstasy, kissing her 
hand as the nurse bore him off for his 
tea; and then she found herself led up 
and presented to Lady Dumaresq, who 
was so gentle, and beautiful, and sweet 
that Sheila fell in love with her at 
once. 

Effie was not present, having been 
much tired by the railway journey, so 


that the maid had got her to bed at 
once. Mr. and Mrs. Cossart came into 
the saloon for some tea ; but sat apart 
and looked rather forlorn. Miss Adene 
went and spoke to them, but they did 
not seem happy, and very soon went 
away again, so that Sheila was thankful 
to be able to consort with the Dumaresq 
party, since all the other passengers were 
strangers. 

The vessel certainly pitched a good 
deal as they got farther out into the 
Channel. Sheila did not mind it in the 
least; but she observed that the saloon 
thinned considerably, and Ronald re¬ 
marked with a laugh— 

“ I don’t think there will be many at 
dinner to-night.” 

Sheila presently slipped away to take 
a peep at Effie, who was dozing in her 
berth. She did not feel ill, she said, 
only tired and sleepy. She was inter¬ 
ested to hear about Miss Adene and the 
Dumaresqs. Miss Adene had paid her 
more than one visit during her illness, 
and she had grown fond of her, though 
she had not seen her now for a good 
while, and she did not correspond with 
her as Sheila did. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cossart had gone to 
bed too, the maid said with a smile. 
They were both rather sea-sick, but were 
comfortable now. The maid was an 
experienced traveller and an excellent 
sailor. She and Sheila and the 
stewardess had a little laugh together 
over the unfortunates who were so 
speedily bowled over. 

“ Poor things ! It’s a dreadful sort 
of feeling; but they’ll be better when 
we’re once through the Bay. We get 
into smooth water then very often, 
especially this time of year, and they 
soon forget their troubles.” 

Ronald was right about the dinner. 
There were very few at table, and the 
Captain was still on the bridge. He 
did not generally leave his post there 
till the perils of the Channel were 
passed. 

Sir Guy came up from his cabin 
looking thin and frail, but with a sun¬ 
burnt tint upon his face from the 
open-air life he had led all the summer. 
Sheila thought him very handsome and 
very interesting. He and Lady Du¬ 
maresq seemed surrounded by a halo of 
romance ; they were so much attached 
to each other, and were both so very 
handsome and attractive. Indeed, 
Sheila thought that the voyage and the 
long stay in Madeira with such nice 
people would be enchanting, and her 
bright spirits bubbled over in little peals 
of happy laughter and merry repartee in 
answer to Ronald’s chaff 

After dinner he took her for a prowl 
upon the deck. She would have liked to 
wander up and down a long time ; but 
the air blew chilly, so he took her in 
to Miss Adene, who was now almost 
the sole occupant of the drawing-room 
saloon, weariness or the motion of the 
boat having driven others below. 

“ Have you seen May lately ? ” asked 
Miss Adene. “ And what is the news 
from Isingford ? ” 

“ May has been visiting a good deal 
this summer, so I only saw her now and 
then,” answered Sheila ; “ and as for 


news, there is not so very much. Per¬ 
haps you have heard that Lionel Benson 
is engaged to my cousin Raby ? ” 

“ No ; I had not heard that.” 

“Yes. I rather think it was the fire 
that did it, though it wasn’t given out 
till three months afterwards. I think 
they are all very pleased, and she will 
be married soon, for he has plenty of 
money. He is in the business, you 
know. It isn’t a very interesting en¬ 
gagement, but Raby seems quite happy. 
I suppose it’s all right.” 

“ They are two handsome young 
people, and know each other well. It 
ought to turn out happily, I think. 
And how about Cyril ? ” Miss 

Adene, with a little quick glance, which 
Sheila met and answered by a flashing 
smile. 

“Oh, Cyril! Well, he is still idling 
about at home, talking of the wonders 
he means to do some day, and they all 
believe in him as much as ever, I 
think.” . 

A little smile curved Miss Adene’s 
lips. 

“ Don’t be merciless, little girl. Per¬ 
haps he may astonish the world yet I ” 

“ He astonished some of us the day 
of the fire. Miss Adene, I can speak 
to you, because you’re not a relation 
whose feelings have to be spared. But 
do you believe that when he dashed oft' 
like that, fighting his way out and 
knocking everybody down, he had 
the least intention of going for help ? 
You know he says he was going for the 
fire-escape, and people believe it now. 
Lionel Benson won’t say it’s a lie 
because of Raby, and though North 
always looks as grim as grim when the 
thing is mentioned, he does not con¬ 
tradict. After all, Cyril is his brother. 
But Oscar and I know that he rushed 
straight home. Of course, he may have 
seen somebody and sent a message, but 
somehow I can’t believe that he was 
thinking of anything but saving his own 
precious skin. It makes me so wild 
with Cyril. What do you think about 
it? You saw it all.” 

“ Well, Sheila, perhaps the best way 
is not to think too much about it. We 
all have our faults and failings, and we 
must beware of judging those of other 
people too harshly. The thing is over 
and done with now, and we are not set 
as judges over each other. If Cyril is 
trying to atone for an error in the past, 
it would be better to try and excuse it, 
and not think too harshly of him.” 

“ I think he’s just as conceited as 
ever. I don’t think he’s a bit ashamed. 
Miss Adene, do you know, I rather think 
he would like to marry May. He is 
always going over there when she is at 
home. But he iihU get a good snubbing 
if he tries. May would not touch him 
with a pair of tongs 1 ” 

“ My dear child 1 ” said Miss Adene, 
laughing, and then she added, “I had 
an idea that Cyril was attached to 
Effie.” 

Sheila shrugged up her shoulders. 

“I can’t quite make out about that. 
Sometimes I fancy it is so, and then I 
don’t know what to think. But Effie 
has been ill all the summer, and though 
Cyril used to go and see her pretty 
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often, I could never make out if the}^ 
cared for one another. Effie’s never 
been allowed to talk about the fire, so I 
don’t know if she saw or remembered 
what Cyril did then. I don’t much 
believe that Cyril cares for anybody but 
himse)^; on}y May is well born, and 
Effie is an heiress. It’s those things he 
thinks about.” 

“ Sheila, Sheila, don’t be cynical! ” 

“Well, I’ve heard people say so. 
Even Ray said something veiy^ like 
that. Ray is sensible ; she doesn’t go 
down flat before the family idol. She is 
fond of Cyn 7 , bat she sees his faults. 
She and North have really much more 
in them than Raby and Cyril.” 

Sheila enjoyed her little gossip with 
Miss Adene, and was almost reluctant 
to go to bed. Elowever, when once 
there she slept soundly, and only awoke 
when the stewardess brought her a cup 
of morning tea. 

“It’s pretty rough, miss, but fine and 
sunny. Not weather as sailor^ call it, 
but a capful of wind right in our faces. 
If you feel like getting up, I’ll bring you 
hot water; but most of the ladies are 
lying still, even those that aren’t ill.” 

But Sheila was all for getting up, 
though she staggered about her narrow 
little cabin, and was glad to sit down as 
much as she could, for the vessel pitched 


and lurched a good deal, and her hair¬ 
pins went flying over the floor, and her 
clothes swayed and flapped in a comic 
manner. 

But once up and out in the breezy 
sunshine, all the little dizziness of 
getting up vanished. Ronald was on 
deck before her, and welcomed her with 
a most friendly smile, and little Guy 
was trotting about, the pet and play¬ 
thing of the captain, who had found 
him a ship’s cap, vastly too large for 
him, which was tied on his head by a 
broad ribbon. 

Sheila was the only lady up at break¬ 
fast, and was made much of by the 
captain and the other passengers. She 
was full of sparkle and fun, was de¬ 
lighted to be taken to various mysterious 
portions of the boat where passengers 
seldom ventured, and spent a perfectly 
delightful morning, learning a vast deal 
of nautical lore, and winning the good¬ 
will of everybody on board. 

She flitted into the cabins where Effie 
and Miss Adene lay. Effie was quite 
comfortable, but indisposed for the ex¬ 
ertion of getting up in such a rough- 
and-tumble sea. Miss Adene rose for 
lunch, but was a little disinclined for 
talk, and Lady Dumaresq did not 
appear at all that day. 

But soon they passed through the 


troubled Bay ; the water became calm 
and smiling; one after another the 
passengers appeared ; and Effie would 
lie on her deck-chair all day, watching 
the indigo blue of the great Atlantic 
rollers, which lifted them gentl}’ up and 
let them down, and shone with rainbow 
tints when the sunlight caught their 
foam-flecked crests. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cossart appeared in 
due course to sit beside their darling 
and watch how the fresh breeze brought 
some colour to her face. But Sheila 
flitted about like a sprite, never still, 
always intent upon some fresh fancy. 
Her merry laugh was one of the familiar 
sounds about the deck, and she seemed 
always the centre of a group of 
admirers. 

People were kind to Effie, and would 
come and chat to her; but the mother 
began to look with rather jealous e3^es 
upon the little court that Sheila always 
had round her. 

“ I hope she is not going to be a little 
flirt,” she said once to her husband. 
“She is certainly pretty, but I don’t 
know if I like that way of hers. She 
attracts more notice than I think quite 
seeml}'.” And in her heart she added, 
“ I can’t have my Effie cut out and 
overshadowed by that little chit 1 ” 

( 7 b he coiiiumed.) 


THE PLEASURES OF BEE-KEEPING. 


PART II. 

A LITTLE care will have to be exercised in 
purchasing the swarm. It should be got from 
a reliable local bee-keeper—a man on whom 
you can depend to ghe you what you 
want, namely, a healthy, natural, “ first 
swarm, weighing not less than about three 
pounds. You should receive the swarm iu 
Mav, but the middle of June will not be too 


late in many parts of England, especially if 
the season is at all backward. 

Everything should be in readiness for the 
swarm. The hive should be given three or 
four coats of good light stone-colour paint, 


* The “ first ” or “ prime ” swarm is the first swarm 
of the season that issues out of the hive; it is headed bv 
the old queen. Second swarms or casts, which come 
off about eight days after the first swarm has left 
the hive, are headed by young newl}'-emerged queens. 
They arc not so valuable as the first swarm. 


By F. \V. L. SLADEN. 

and a site must be chosen for it. This should 
be in a quiet corner of the garden, sheltered 
from the prevailing winds, and, by preference, 
shaded from the midday sun; but a dark, 
damp place under the constant drip of trees 
should be avoided. Most bee-keepers prefer 
to have their hives facing south or south-east to 
catch the early morning sun, but this is not a 
matter of great importance. 

The location having been decided upon and 
the hive set level in it, the next care 
will be to furnish the hive. 

Each frame must have a sheet of 
beeswax, called brood foiindation, 
fixed into it, to act as a foundation 
on which the bees may build their 
comb. Bees naturally start building 
their combs from some support above 
them, continuing the work in a down¬ 
ward direction, d he foundation must, 
therefore, be fixed into the top bar of 
the frame, which has a saw-cut down 
the middle on purpose to receive it. 
Prize the saw-ent wide open, and 
then insert the edge of the founda¬ 
tion into it. Two or three fine shoe¬ 
maker’s brads driven through the 
side of the top bar will make the 
work secure. 

Strips of foundation about two 
inches wide are generally considered sufficient 
for fitting into frames, but larger sheets answer 
better. The illustration shows a full-sized 
sheet of foundation which is held in the centre 
of the frame by means of tinned wire embedded 
in the wax. The sides and bottom of full 
sheets must be kept clear of the frame. 

One or two quilts should be cut out of some 
warm material just the size to cover the tops 
of the frames ; a three-inch round hole should 
be made in the centre for the feeder. A 


small square piece of cloth should also be. cmV. 
for covering the hole when the feeder is not on. 
Felt or baize is best for quilts, but pieces of 
old carpet answer the purpose very well. A 
quilt of ticking or unbleached calico, similarly 
cut, should be placed under the other quilts, 
next the bees, to prevent them from nibbling 
holes in the soft material. 

In preparing the hive for the reception of 
the swarm, see that the frames are equally 
spaced by means of the metal ends, so that 
they hang one and a half inches apart from 
centre to centre. Do not attempt to hive the 
swarm until late in the afternoon, say about 
4 P.M. and 5 P.M. If the swarm arrives in 
the middle of the day, place it in a cool place, 
and see that it has plenty of ventilation. 

Do not follow the old-fashioned plan of 
smearing the inside of the hive with beer and 
sugar. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
bees require such mixtures when swarming, or, 
indeed, at any other time. The only thing 
they want now is a clean dry hive. 

For hiving the swarm, the alighting board 
will have to be extended by means of a large 
board, one or two feet wide, called a hiving- 
hoards which may be propped up with bricks 
so as to be on a slight slant. The whole should 
be covered with a .sheet. Also raise the stock- 
box up a little in front, so as to enlarge the 
entrance. The stock-box may be kept in this 
position by means of two little pebbles. 

Though the chances of getting badly stung 
while hiving a swarm of bees are more or less 
remote, it will be advisable to wear the bee- 
veil, if it be only for the purpose of inspiring 
confidence during the first attempt at bee-work. 
The smoker also, though seldom necessary on 
this occasion, may come in useful, and should 
be at hand, charged with a roll of smouldering 
brown paper. 
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BEE-VEIL AND SMOKER. 


Now shake a few bees on to the sheet. 
They will immediately commence running up 
into the hive. Scarcely any will take to the 
wing. "^^Tien this first lot of bees has made 
a good start, some more may be shaken down 
on top of them, and this will have the effect of 
making them all much more eager to press into 
the hive. A few light puffs of smoke from the' 
smoker may now be useful to dislodge an inert 
cluster, or to correct the course of a group of 
bees that may have a mistaken notion as to the 
direction in which the entrance to the hive 
lies. 

Unless the queen has been caged, she should 
now be carefully looked for amongst the living 
moving mass on the sheet. It will be very 
satisfactory if we can succeed in spotting her, 
and can see her enter the hive safely amongst 
her subjects, for should she by any chance be 
missing, the swarm will be useless. She is 
considerably longer, though very little stouter, 
than an ordinary worker-bee, her tail being 
particularly long and tapei ing ; her wings also 
are shorter than those of the workers, and 
there is a reddish appearance about her legs. 
We must not mistake a drone for the queen. 
There is only one cjueen in the swarm, but 



drone:. 



QUEEN. 


there may be several thousands of drones. 
The drone-bee may be known by his broad 
body, long wings and large eyes, which almost 
meet on the top of his head. The drone is 
stingless. The queen, on the contrary, pos¬ 
sesses a sting, but she cannot pierce the skin 
with it, so we may handle her, when necessary, 
without fear. 


If the queen is in a cage it will be necessary 
to liberate her and to let her run into the hive 
with the workers when the latter have almost 
all entered the hive. 

Next morning the front of the stock-box 
may be lowered, and we ma)' take a peep into 
the hive by lifting up a corner of the quilts. 
All frames not filled with bees may be l emovecl 
and placed behind the dummy, to be given 
again to the bees when they require more 
room, which they will do in a few days. 

If the weather keeps fine and warm we 
shall now see a number of workers flying 
around the entrance of the hive, and carefully 
noting the ] 30 sition of their new home. Then 
off they will go to the fields in search of food 
in the shape of honey and pollen, to return 
again before long with their bodies distended 
with the sweet juice, and their “ thighs ” laden 
Avith the yellow paste. 

Meanwhile their comrades at home have 
not been idle. Clustering inside the hive, 
they have been busy secreting wax, and have 
already draAvn out some of the foundation into 
a comb of cells to hold the supplies brought 
in by the field-workers. 

And so the work of construction and storage 
goes on day after day, harmoniously and 
rapidly. There are no hitches or quarrelling 
amongst the twenty thousand or so little 
workers Avhich constitute the swarm. Each 
one knows and does her share of the work, 
with results that are astonishing, as we shall 
see if we examine the hive at the end of even 
one short week. 

Donning the veil,* and armed with the 
smoker charged, as before, with smouldering 
brown paper, we send one or tw’o light puffs 
of smoke into the entrance, which quiets the 
bees and prepares them for the intended 
examination. AVe then remove the roof, 
taking care not to jar the hive, and, lifting up 
a corner of the quilts, we send another gentle 
]:)iifF or two of smoke between the frames. 
"We do the same at another corner. After 
this we make bold to lift out a frame covered 
with bees, and to our surprise we find that it 
is filled from top to bottom Avith a delicate 
Avhite comb. It is already quite heavy Avith 
the honey Avhich glitters in thousands of cells. 
Here and there a cell contains, instead of honey, 
a dark mass of pollen-paste called bee-bread. 

A more careful inspection of the comb aaIII 
shoAv that the queen-bee too has done her 
share of Avork, not by helping to gather honey 
or to build combs, but by la}-iug eggs Avhich 
Avill hatch into grubs 
[lai-vcc)., and these, by 
careful feeding and 
nursing, Avill eventually 
become Avorker-bees, 
to take the place of 
the present AA'orkers 
Avheu they die. Near 
the centre of the comb 
is a broad circle of 
cells, each of AA'hich 
contains a tiny Avhite egg, almost invisible 
to the eye, Avhich the queen has deposited 
there. Within this circle, in the A-^ery centre 
of the comb, Ave shall probably find that 
these eggs have given place to plump little 
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* J »est worn with a straw hat. 
not necessary. 


This examination is 



SECTION THROUGH COMB CONTAINING 
BROOD (enlarged). 


larvce, each one coiled up in the bottom of 
its cell, and floating in a tiny drop of liquid 
food which the Avorkers have su])plied and 
keep repleni.shing. When the larva; are full 
groAvn the mouths of their cells Avill be covered 
over by a thin capping of Avax, and, hidden 
aAva)'’ underneath this capping, they will 
change to the third or pupal stage. The 
perfect bee gradually develops from this 
stage, and in three Aveeks from the time that 
it was deposited in its cell by the queen-bee 
as an almost microscopic egg it emerges from 
it as a full-fledged worker-bee, exactly like the 
other Avorker-bees in tbe hive, and fit in a feAv 
days’ time for tAvo months of daily incessant 
toil. No sooner has the young Avorker quitted 
its cell than the cell is cleaned out by one of 
the other Avorkers, and a fresh egg is deposited 
in it by the queen. Thus thousands of AA'illing 
Avorkers are raised from mere specks in the space 
of three short Aveeks, and as soon as these 
shall have completed their marvellous trans¬ 
formations, thousands more Avill be similarly 
reared in their place. What Avonders the 
beehive contains! But AA^e are only on the 
threshold of them. 

This paper Avill close Avith a fcAv hints that 
may now come in useful to the beginner. 

In the first place don’t meddle with your 
bees more than is absolutely necessary. It 
tends to make them bad-tempered, and if they 
are once thoroughly roused tl ey may be 
difficult to manage for months, and become 
the terrors, not the pets, of their OAvner. 
When you have decided that an operation is 
necessary, have everything ready at hand 
before you begin, such as frames ready fitted 
Avith foundation, the smoker AA’ell charged and 
burning, an extra roll or tAvo of broAvn paper, 
matches, etc. If possible, have an assistant 
to help you, and so avoid trouble and delay at 
a critical moment. 

Though swarms, especially “first” ones, 
usually come off only in settled fine Aveather, 
it sometimes happens that they are unfortunate 
enough to commence life as a separate colony 
during a spell of bad Aveather Avhen they 
cannot obtain food. In such a case, having no 
stores to fall back upon, they Avould starve and 
die if not fed by the bee-keej^er, and syrup must 
be given to them through the feeder. Syrup 
suitable for feeding bees at this time of the year 
may be made b^^ the folloAving recipe ;— 

Ten pounds of pure cane sugar, seven pints 
of Avater, a teaspoonful of Aunegai, and a pinch 
of salt. Keep stirring over a brisk fire, and 
alloAV to boil for a fcAV minutes. 

(To he coiitinueil.) 
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THE 


GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


IN THE TWILIGHT SIDE BY SIDE. 

Bv RUTH LAMB. 


PART IX. 

AN ALL-IMPORTANT SUBJECT. 

“To everything there is a season.”—“A 
time to love.”—^Ecdes. iii. i, 8. 


¥ I were, this even¬ 
ing, to ask each of 
you, my dear girl 
friends, what sub¬ 
ject occupies your 
thoughts most in 
regard to your 
future life, I won¬ 
der how many of 
you would even 
whisper the truth 
in my ear—if, in¬ 
deed, you cared to 
trust me so far. 
You have trusted 
me in many things, 
and your confi¬ 
dences have been very precious to me; but 
they have caused me sorrow as well as joy: 
.sorrow, .since no human being can do more 
than lay bare the workings of one heart, the 
spiritual experience of one soul, the sensations, 
painful or otherwise, of one body, in order to 
help or advise others. We may all make 
guesses about our neighbours, but we can be 
sure of nothing outside ourselves. 

Our object to-night is of almost universal 
interest amongst those who are girls to-day, 
but who will be the women, wives and mothers 
of future years. I know that there has been a 
great revolution in girl life and habits during 
the last few years. Girls have taken up new 
occupations, and are the rivals of, and 
competitors with, the other sex, in nearly every 
field of study and of work. Many girls live in¬ 
dependent of home ties, and some, I hope not 
a very large number, scout the mention of that 
sweetest bond of all, which has subsisted ever 
since God created the first human pair. 

Do not for a moment imagine that I, a 
woman who has lived long enough to note 
from its very beginning the wonderful educa¬ 
tional improvement made by my sex, think 
lightly of it, or undervalue it. Far from this, 

I am proud of what girls are doing to-day, and 
every feminine triumph chronicled gives me a 
throb of pleasure and a sense of sympathy 
with the patient, self-denying worker, who has 
not only deserved success, but won it. I do 
not, however, sympathise with the minority 
amongst these intellectually gifted girls and 
women, who ignore home ties, because they 
work outside the home circle, and speak of the 
sacred names of wife and mother as if the 
duties pertaining to those who hear them 
were not to be contemplated from the heights 
to which they have attained. What I feel 
about feminine progress is this: Every bit of 
knowledge gained, every step made in manual 
dexterity, artistic perfection, or even pro- 
fes.sional skill, should trend towards the 
development of a nobler being, better 
equipped for every womanly duty than were 
the women of preceding generations. Ay, 
and more ready and willing to do it with all 
the added charm that refinement and culture 
can give to what nature bestowed in the first 
instance. 

Since girls and women outnumber men, 
there will doubtless be a ])retty strong 
contingent, amongst the most scholarly girls, 
who will not marry. 

Experience has already proved this to some 
extent. But, after all, human nature is 
stronger than reason, and will assert itself in 


unexpected ways, to the confu.sion of every 
learned argument. 

Feminine independence is apt to lose its 
value, and the right to stand, in every sense, 
on the same level and platform with the man 
is soon waived, when the true love of a true 
heart is offered together with the strong arm 
to learn on and to give protection in time of 
need. 

Tell me, dear ones, what piece of news, in 
which you are not personally concerned, stirs 
you most, and excites the greatest interest ? 
Is it not the tidings of a friend’s engagement ? 

What confidences are so sacred as those 
that tell of happy, hopeful love ? Think of 
your girl friend who, with sweet shyness, hid 
her blushing face on your shoulder, and 
repeated in a whisper the words lately spoken 
by that one who had of late become more to 
her than all the world besides. Did not your 
own heart thrill with sympathetic gladness as 
5^ou listened ? Were you not proud of her 
confidence, and did you not feel more honoured 
by it than by any trust she had reposed in you 
before ? 

She had told you of her joys and sorrows, 
her hopes and fears on other subjects, many 
a time, and you had listened and sym¬ 
pathised. But all the rest sank into insig¬ 
nificance when compared with the importance 
of the future now opening before her. Her 
confidence was mingled with both smiles and 
tears—happy tears you -svere sure—and you too 
were ready to laugh and cry by turns, as you 
clasped her in your arms, and ki.ssed her, 
telling her between whiles how truly you 
rejoiced in her joy. 

I can picture you going homeward witli the 
news, so delighted to tell it that your walk 
breaks into a run in your eagerness, and yet as 
you go, you perhaps think to yourself, “I 
wonder if such happiness will come to me also. 
Shall I some day reciprocate such confidence 
as my friend has placed in me ? ” 

As you asked yourself the question, did 
some known face come before your mind’s eye 
and bring to your cheek a self-conscious flush ? 
Not a flush of shame. Far be it from me to sug¬ 
gest such a thing. You have no need to shrink 
from owning that you do look forward hope¬ 
fully to the possibility of being one day the 
loved and trusted partner of some good man, 
and, if God so wills it, the mother of his 
children. 

The prospect of being a wife and a mother 
involves alike the most sacred, vast, and yet 
delightful responsibilites. How can you be 
fit to undertake such, if you have given them 
no serious thought beforehand, or striven to 
qualify yourself for them ? 

Having myself known such an ideally 
liappy married life that the very memory of it 
makes me unspeakably rich now, in the days 
of my widowhood, how I long to see my 
experiences repeated in the lives of those who 
are to be the wives and mothers of the future! 

Death robbed me of my partner several 
years ago, but even death could not take away 
the riches that memory stored for me during 
more than thrice that time, nearly thirty 
blessed years. Having had experience of the 
things which tend to the building up of such 
memories, I feel free to speak of them to you, 
my dear girl friends, to whom the path is yet 
an untrodden way. 

Oh, I do want it to be a happy path to 
all of you who may enter upon it ! Not 
necessarily all smooth. Sucli paths are 
seldom found on earth, and when they are, 
those who tread them are apt to grow weary 
even of happy monotony, and to step aside 


into others, where they find or make difficulties 
for themselves. Or they remain on the 
smooth road, but cover it with imaginary 
stumbling-blocks, which are harder to sur¬ 
mount than real ones. 

What I desire for each of you is a road on 
which you and the dear one who is the 
accepted alike of your heart, your reason, and 
your conscience may walk together as “ two 
who are agreed.” 

The privilege of choice pertains to the other 
sex; but only after a limited fashion, seeing 
that with yourselves rests the power to accept 
or refuse any number of offers that may be 
made to you. 

If you accept, your answer should have a 
threefold basis. Honest affection to begin 
with, for, believe me, without this married life 
cannot be truly happy. It is a life which calls 
for much self-devotion, self-denial, patience, 
and the bending of one’s own will to that of 
another. 

True affection sweetens all these things 
and makes them easy, and that must be a 
hard nature indeed which does not respond on 
receiving such proofs of it. 

But reason and conscience should each have 
a voice in saying “Yes” or “No” -zin 
offer of maiTiage. They will speak, even 
when at times the girl is un^villing to listen to 
either of them. 

Conscience will ask, “Is the union with 
this man one on which a blessing can be asked 
and expected.? I have been brought up by 
God-fearing parents, whose great desire has 
been that I should be His child and walk 
as a disciple of Jesus. On this, the most 
important subject of all, shall we two be 
agreed ? ” 

I am not going to suggest all the questions 
which udll be likely to come into the mind of 
a Christian girl under such circumstances; but 
I cannot imagine one worthy of the name who 
would give an answer, affecting the happiness 
of at least two lives, without earnestly seeking 
guidance from God by prayer and supplication. 
If, after this, conscience is satisfied, only 
reason’s voice has to be heard. 

“ What, are not affection and conscience 
enough without help from reason ? ” you ask. 

Well, perhaps I should say common sense 
should have a third voice in the matter. You 
and I have eyes to see and ears to hear. 
However young you may be, you have seen 
and known something of what are called 
imprudent marriages. 

There may have been true affection and 
unity in aims, principles, and work. The 
union, as such, may be one against which no 
one can say a word, except that it will not be 
a prudent marriage, and can only bring 
regrettable consequences. 

How a young man is to be honoured if he, 
for the very love he bears a girl, refrains from 
giving her the pain of saying “ No ” when 
her heart as well as esteem for his character 
would induce her to say “ Yes ” at all risks ! 

Often the girl has to show herself the 
stronger under such circumstances, and then 
her task is doubly hard, for she has to battle 
against her own heart’s pleadings as well as 
those of her lover. 

I do not believe that any girl who shows 
her courage and self-devotion in such a 
manner will have cause to regret in the long 
run. If the man is worthy of her affection, he 
will love her the better for the motives which 
have induced her to refuse him. He will have 
realised the cost to herself, and will determine 
that it shall not be in vain. Knowing that 
he cannot give her such a home as would 
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deserve the name, and that marriage on such 
a slender or uncertain income would mean 
privation, constant struggling to make ends 
meet, probably debt as an additional burden, 
he will resolve to work the harder and possess 
his soul in patience until blighter days dawn 
for both of them. 

He will say, “ What is worth having is 
worth both working and waiting for,” and he 
will redouble his efforts to shorten the time of 
probation. Each will be cheered by the 
thought, “It was for her sake I kept silent,” 
or “it was for his sake I said ‘No,’ not my 
own.” 

I have often been consulted by girls who, 
having seen my own happy married life, have 
decided that I must be an authority on things 
pertaining thereto. But, alas, it has also 
often happened that the applicant for advice 
only wished me to confirm her own foolish 
dedsfou. 

One case recurs to my mind after the lapse 
of many years. The jia 7 icSe., orphaned as an 
infant, had been brought up, educated, and 
cared for by relatives. She was a good 
pianist, and had early found a groove in which 
to earn a livelihood, always having in addition 
the certainty of a home with those who had 
brought her up, should she need it. 

Past her first girlhood, at twenty-nine she 
engaged herself to a young man eight years 
her junior, inferior to herself in social position, 
education, speech, and manner, and with a 
weekly income of twenty-five shillings, no 
other money, and relatives who rather needed 
help than were likely to give it. 

She came to ask if I would smooth matters 
with the relatives, who were grieved and 
indignant at her folly in thinking of such a 
union. A little questioning elicited the facts 
that her savings were to furnish the cottage, 
pay the wedding expenses, including the 
bridegroom’s new suit, and that rent alone 
would absorb six out of the weekly twenty-five 
shillings. She could not retain her position 
after marriage, but she hoped to earn some¬ 
thing by giving music lessons. 

Need I tell you what eloquence I wasted on 
this wilful young woman, who was old enough 
to know better, but too old and obstinate to 
be convinced agaiu'^t her will. I brought 
figures to bear, put the cost of the barest 
necessaries opposite to that nineteen shillings 
of weekly income after payment of rent. But 
it was all useless. She did not want to be 
convicted of rashness and folly, but to induce 
others to agree to them. 

You have doubtless foreseen the result 
whilst listening to the prelude. The marriage 
took place. The wife’s money was all 
absorbed at the start, and debts began to be 
incurred almost immediately. The man was 
not of the sort likely to win a better position, 
and the woman, gently nurtured, found in him 
a hard, selfish domestic tyrant, who made her 
life of toil doubly bitter by his coarseness and 
the harshness of his conduct towards the 
children. Friends had said they would not 
help; but pity and the old affection for the 
woman whose childhood they had watched 
over conquered indignation, and much was 
done for her, often by stealth, or she and her 


little ones would have been no better for it. 
I will not tell the rest of a sad story; but 
what I have said gives a picture of results 
where neither conscience nor reason had a 
voice in deciding the future of two lives. 

Every rank of life furnishes samples of ill- 
advised marriages. A girl may be attracted 
by a handsome person, and not pause to find 
out whether the moral and religious character 
of the man corresponds with it. She may 
note his pleasant social qualities and admire 
them ; but it would be well for her to find out 
whether these are equally notable under the 
home roof. It is good to know what sort of 
a son and brother a man is. 

If a motlier’s face lights with pleasure at 
the mention of her son, and the thought of 
what he is to her brings moisture to her eyes, 
if the girls of the family make a friend of him 
and regard him as a great factor in the sum 
that makes up the happiness of home, there 
will be good reason for believing that, in the 
dearest of all relationships, he will not be 
found wanting. 

There is an old saying that “A man is 
known by the company he keeps.” Is it not, 
then, well for you, who look forward to 
spending a lifetime in his society, to know 
something of the associates he chooses for 
himself now } 

I think I hear some of you asking, “ Is it 
not the business of parents and guardians to 
satisfy themselves about the position, means, 
character, associates, and so on, of the man 
who seeks a daughter in marriage ? ” 

Assuredly it is. But all of you are not 
blessed with parents, or kind, wise guardians 
in place of them. Some have not even friends 
who will interest themselves on behalf of girl 
acquaintances. Some, again, are ready to 
blame the young and foolish girls who think 
so lightly of what is of supreme importance. 
They laugh, cr quote old sayings about 
“Eating rue pie,” “Marry in haste and 
repent at leisure,” and so on. One has even 
noted a look of almost pleasurable anticipation 
on the face of some acquaintance whose advice 
has been asked, but not followed, as the 
remark has been made, “ She will find out her 
mistake soon enough when she gets what she 
never bargained for.” 

Perhaps there may be relatives who are not 
wholly sorry to be rid of responsibility in 
regard to girls who have not been amenable 
to advice or rules. Such wash their hands of 
the whole aflair by the warning, “As you 
make your bed, so you must lie. Do not look 
to us for help in future.” 

So, when a girl reaps the fruits of a' hasty 
or ill-advised maniage, the most she gets from 
erewhile friends or kinsfolk, is, “ You were 
warned in time. I told you what would 
happen.” 

Parents, guardians, true friends may do 
their utmost, but, after all, they cannot do 
everything. A great part of the responsibility 
must rest on the girl herself, since they may 
advise and she refuse to listen. They may 
pictuie the prospect before her, she may shut 
her eyes to it. They may bring facts and 
figures, she will not discuss them, or will 
insist that her calculations are right and theirs 


are wrong. They may point out that the 
burden of care and toil which would follow 
such a marriage will prove too heavy for her. 
She makes light of it, because hitherto she 
has never felt the reality. 

Dear ones, I am dealing mainly with 
warnings, and that side of the question with 
which reason has mainly to do, in this our 
first talk on an all-important subject. We 
shall look at the love and the beautiful—poetic 
I had almost said—the heavenly side of it by- 
and-by. Now, I seem to be looking all the 
time at the mistakes and follies which, in so 
many cases, have spoiled lives, and made 
maniage like anything rather than w’hat God 
meant it to be. 

Is there one amongst you to-night who is 
getting tired of the daily round in a poor 
home where all the family are, however, rich 
in afiection ? You may have grown weary 
of the makeshifts and contrivances needful to 
keep up appearances. You hate to have to 
calculate how far every shilling will go before 
you spend it. You long to escape from the 
narrow round of daily life, almost at any cost. 
Perhaps you have only to say “Yes,” in order 
to exchange it for comparative ease and luxuiy, 
but you hesitate, and why ? 

Because your heart tells you that affection 
will have no share in the compact. Conscience 
whispers that you only know that your suitor’s 
worldly circumstances are favourable, but as 
to his character you are almost in ignorance, 
and have an uncomfortable feeling that you 
had better not inquire too closely. 

Will you give your life into the keeping of 
one about whom you know almost nothing, 
and try to silence heart, conscience and reason 
by saying to yourself, “A fine home, costly 
garments, money and social position Arill make 
up for all else that is lacking.” 

God forbid. All that the world has to 
offer cannot make amends for the absence of 
true love and the respect and confidence 
that should give it stability, neither can it 
stifle the voice of conscience, which says, 
“ I told you the truth, and you would not 
listen.” 

Sometimes girls are impatient of parental 
control, and to escape from what is only 
reasonable and right, determine to rule in a 
home of their own. They use the hackneyed 
saying that marriage brings affection with it, 
but too often realise that the parental yoke 
was light indeed when compared to what they 
have voluntarily assumed. 

I think I see you turning reproachful eyes 
upon me, and hear you asking, “How is it 
that you, who have known such wedded 
happiness, speak as though you looked on 
marriage as a thing to be avoided ? ” 

Patience, dear ones. I have been drawing 
word-pictures from life. You have listened 
patiently ; now I ask you to bear my words in 
mind. Between this and our next Twilight 
gathering ask yourselves if any of my warnings 
have come specially home to you, or if you 
are in danger of wrecking your own young 
lives and bringing sorrow on those who love 
you, in any of the ways against which I have 
lifted up my voice. 

( 7 b he co 7 itinned.) 
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STUDY AND .STUDIO. 

An Appreciative Reader. —There are many books 
of instruction on paintings, by the help of which 
you might make considerable progress. You might 
try Brushwot k, first book, by INIiss Yates, published 
by Philip & Son, 32, Fleet Street, or Brnshivork, or 
Painting 'without Pencil Outline, by IMiss D. 
Pearce, published by Charles and Dible, 10, Pater¬ 
noster Square. 


Snowdrop. —^lany thanks for your interesting letter. 
We have inserted your request. No, we cannot 
tell you of anything that will make you grow, 
except what you seem to enjoy, plenty of fresh air 
and good food. We are glad your life is so happy, 
and hope you try to put a little brightness into the 
lives of others who are not so fortunate. Perhaps 
your friend is unhappy on account of the troubles 
of other people. You should have a chat with her 
on the subject. 


IMls.s McC. (Germany).—We fear your tune, through 
the mistake of a clerk, has been returned to you 
without criticism. If so, we are extremely sorry, 
and will give you our best advice in case you send 
it again. 

A Devonian.— It is impossible to compose correctly 
without lessons in harmony. The “ Kyrie ” is rather 
weak, but the hymn tune is far better, so good 
that we think it is a great pity for you not to give 
your attention to the study of the theory of music. 
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HiRE.—If the hymn tunc enclosed is only your 
second attempt, we can frankly encourage you to 
persevere. You resolve your chords wrongly, more 
especially in the latter part of the tunc ; but study 
would amend that fault. AVe hope you will take 
lessons in harmony, as wc think you have talent. 

“Sis." —There are at least 144 Schools of Art in 
connection with the Science and Art Department 
of the Committee of Council on Education, in many 
of which instruction is given in architecture. You 
should apply to the Secretary, Science and Art 
Department, I.ondon, S.AV. Architecture is an 
art by itself, and it would be useless for us to 
attempt to outline the course of instruction needful 
for an architect. 

Ivy Leaves. —i. The specimen of prose composition 
you enclose is written in a curious way, as though 
it were intended for poetry. Prose usually flo^vs 
consecutively on, line after line. You have evi¬ 
dently a love for nature and an eye for the beau¬ 
tiful, but more than this is needed for success in 
literature. You should read all you can.—2. Mary 
Queen of Scots was born at Linlithgow in 1542, a 
few days before the death of her father. 

Gladwys. —You give no details of the sort of reci¬ 
tation you require, short or long, pathetic or 
humorous. “Aunt Tabitha,” by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes ; “ The Bishop and the Caterpillar " {Boy's 
Orvn Paper)', “The Walrus and the Carpenter," 
by Lewis Carroll, are effective. “O ver the Hill to the 
Poor House," and “ Over the Hill from the Poor 
House" are to be found, with other good recita¬ 
tions, in Alfred Miles’s American Reciter, price 
6d. Of course, the volumes of Tennyson, Brown¬ 
ing, Mrs. Browning, Longfellow, Whittier, Ade¬ 
laide Anne Proctor, will provide you with an 
endless chain of lyrics. 

OUR OPEN LETTER POX. 

Tatiax.v wishes to find a hymn beginning— 

“ O that I had wings like a dove." 

Another verse is— 

“ JMy weary wings. Lord jesu, mark, 

And when Thou thinkest best. 

Stretch out Thy arm from out the ark 
And take me to my rest." 

She has been told that it is by F. Palgrave, but 
cannot trace it in his books. 

“E.T." wishes to know who wrote a poem entitled 
“ The Trumpeter’s Betrothed," and where she can 
obtain it. 

“Douiiteul" has answers from “Always in a 
Hurry,” “Leonore," Mahel Entwistle, and A. 
hlARTiN, who refer her for the poem “ .Somebody’s 
IMother " to Part I. of the Thovsanct Best Poems in 
the World, published by liutchinson, and to the 
A I Reciter, edited by A. H IMiles. Three kind 
correspondents, A. M. Isaacs, Edith Rollason, 
and “ Edythe " copy out the poem and send it to 
us for her. 

“Always IN A Hurry" asks for a poem in which 
occurs the line — 

“ IMany a song in heaven was begun on earth with 
a groan." 

“ Bright Star " wishes to know who composed the 
music to the song “ Down our Street," and where 
she will be likely to get it. 

Can any reader help “ Sailor " to a copy (words and 
music) of a song called “ The Sailor’s Grave " } It 
is not Sir A. Sullivan’s, but an old song popular 
some thirty years ago. The first line is— 

“ Our barque was far, far from the land." 

Seaton Devon asks for the author or publisher of a 
song for children, beginning— 

“Please, have you seen my dolly. 

The one that I most admire?" 

Maiiel Entwistle wishes to collect pictorial post¬ 
cards from various parts of the world, and would 
gladly pay for the cards and postage if any sub¬ 
scriber, who happens to be going abroad, would 
send her some. The addi'css is r, William Street, 
Darwen, Lancashire. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRE.SPONDENCE. 

We have an interesting letter from an Australian 
girl, who asks that a French young lady will kindly 
write direct to her. She has never been out of 
Australia, and sa3'S, “ Letters from a French lady 
would be helpful to me in two ways ; they would 
allow me to know something of home-life in France, 
and also help me to improve my knowledge of the 
language of that far-away land." The address is. 
Miss F. Evelyn Smith, Medindie, Adelaide, .South 
Australia. 

We have a letter for “ Miss Inquisitive " from Ruiiv 
Parsons, “Beemery,” Seymour Road, Elstcrnwick, 
hlelbourne, Victoria, Australia. If “ Miss Inquisi¬ 
tive ’’ will send us her address, we will for once 
infringe our rule and forward the letter to her. 

Poppy wishes to correspond with a j’oung French 
lady of good family, aged from eighteen to twenty- 
six, each to write once a month, and to correct and 
send back the other’s letters. Will some French 
lady of good family volunteer her name and 
address ? 


Miss E. G. Cole, 113, Vyse Street, Birmingham, 
seventeen years of age, would like to correspond 
with a young lady in French. 

A Constant Reader, Lilian C. Brown wishes to 
correspond with a French young lady residing in 
France, age about twenty. The address is, 5, 
'W'illon Mansions, Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

Mrs. Joseph Smith, Box 4, Aberfoyle, Ontario, 
Canada, wishes for a correspondent on the coast 
of England, Ireland, or Scotland, with whom she 
could exchange pressed flowers and plants of 
Canada (natives) for sea - shells, or other sea 
curiosities. She would also like a correspondent 
in India, Ceylon, or Zanzibar. 

hliss Eva M. Roper, Dunmow, Essex, wishes for a 
French correspondent, about twent^'-two, or older, 
and suggests that each should write in her own 
language. 

Miss Lizzie van Rees, Reehveve, Hilversum, Hol¬ 
land, wishes to write Dutch or German letters to a 
lady of her own age (17), who will reply in English 
or French. 

hliss Carrie Germaine should write direct to hliss 
Dorothea Knight, whose address was given. 

Miss E. \V. Jefferson, Paris, Ontario, Canada, an 
Englishwoman of twenty-six, would like to corre¬ 
spond with Mademoiselle Goutard, or any of 
our correspondents—French, German, or Indian. 
.She hopes to improve her knowledge of French and 
German, and also to give some help in return. 

Miss I.. Anning, Charlotte Rains, m'a Hughenden, 
N. Queensland, Australia, would like to corre¬ 
spond with “Miss Inquisitive,” or any “real 
I'mglish girl." hliss Anning lives on a cattle 
station, and is sixteen years old. 

girls’ employments. 

K. A. {Music Teacher). —"We cannot recommend any 
girl to come over to this country and seek employ¬ 
ment as a teacher of music onl}*. The competition 
in the musical world is so severe that only the best 
teachers succeed in any degree at all, and those 
who are not quite remarkably good are obliged 
merely to teach music as one among many subjects. 

Julius C.ksar {Copying, c/c.)— There is very little 
copying to be had since typewriting was introduced, 
and, in any case, the law stationers, to whom this 
class of work is usually entrusted, would not care 
to send it down to the AVest of England to be done. 
IMain needlework orders you might very likely 
obtain from people in your own locality. In our 
opinion, people who are obliged to live at home 
and to exercise great economy, cannot do better 
than work for themselves, that is to say, make their 
own clothes, do their own cooking and housework, 
etc. In this way they can at all events save them¬ 
selves occasions for spending money. But earning 
for those who live in the heart of the country is 
much more difficult than for town-dwellers, while on 
the other hand living is cheaper. 

A AV'ell-AVisher of the “G. O. P." {Emigration 
to Canada). —See reply to “ Unsettled " (No. 1014). 
For your age you are certainly not receiving very 
high wages, and the fact suggests that you have no 
great talent for cooking. Perhaps you might do 
better in Canada, where the duties would be more 
varied. But we cannot take the responsibility of 
advising you to take such a step, as you are by no 
means badly off wfliere and as you are. \"ou might 
easily go further and fare worse. 

Lorraine {'Travelling Cojnpanionship). —There is 
really no demand for travelling companions. If you 
are fond of travelling, you had possibly better emi¬ 
grate under the auspices of the British Women’s 
Emigration Association, Imperial Institute, Ken¬ 
sington, AY. ; but in this event you must be pre¬ 
pared to do plenty of domestic work. In the 
meantime, however, you should take a thorough 
course of training in cookery, etc. You could 
obtain this by spending some time in the Emigrants’ 
Training Home, Leaton, AV'rockwardine, AVelling- 
ton, Salop. Perhaps, however, you have a talent 
for some trade that you could pursue in the Old 
Country, and in this case it would be better to 
remain. But you give us no sufficient idea of your 
aptitudes for us to offer much practical guidance. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Georgiana. —The system which had its origin in 
Gautama lUiddha was founded about 2300 years 
ago in India, upwards of 500 years before Christ, and 
Ceylon was the country of its earliest proselytism. 
Its dogmas represent a form of Atheism, as no God 
is acknowledged. Buddha represents a man, not a 
god, although divine adoration is paid to him and 
his supposed relics. 

Miss Prvde. —AVe have pleasure in again drawing 
attention to your Home for Governesses, and 
ethers in Paris, in the Rue de la Pompe, Avenue 
du P»ois de Boulogne, 152. 

Bell. —AV'e recommend you to write to IMiss Pryde, 
of whom wc have just given a notice. It is pro¬ 
bable that she may receive you, and in any case 
give you retiseignements. 

Dorothy B.—At any china manufacturer’s where 
lessons are given, and artists are tnained in china¬ 
painting, you could obtain any china sets for the 
purpose. Mortlock’s, for instance ; you might write 
to the manager. They have a shop in Oxford 
Street, AV. 


Kathleen.— It is exceedingly ill-bred to have private 
jokes before a third party. It is a rule that there 
should be no whispering, nor any side-glances arid 
“ nudgings ” unexplained to others present. Do 
not look cross, but inquire what the joke is. It is 
for you to judge whether it be expedient or agree¬ 
able to make a confidant or intimate friend of girls 
so ill-bred and untrustworthy. 

St. Elmo. —AVe are not surprised that your father 
considers your writing illegible, as well as inartistic. 
AA'hy do you drop some letters below the line of the 
others, the letter “o" especiall}-? There is no 
such letter as that you substitute for a “ y " and a 
“ g," and your “ S " is a capital “E," etc. You 
ought to write copies dail^’, and take pains to 
form your writing like the copper-plate examples. 
The song “ Casta Diva ’’ is in Bellini’s opera of 
“ Norma." 

Cape Colony. —The person who is to be presented is 
not the person of the highest rank, nor most ad¬ 
vanced age, but the person of the least rank, or the 
most juvenile. A man (out of courtesy and chivalric 
feeling) is presented to a woman, and so the friend 
or lad)- of the house brings him up to the lady, and 
says, “Allow me to present (or introduce) Mr. So- 
and-so," just as at Court the subject is presented 
to the sovereign, not the superior to the inferior, 
in any case. How could )-ou say, “Allow me to 
present Lord So-and-so," to a young Lieutenant, 
tor example, or lead up an elderly lady to a young 
girl, and say, “Let me introduce Lady Mary 

-" ? AV'e are glad you continue to value our 

paper. 

Pauline. —Perhaps one of j'our sisters might find 
hair-dressing suited her. Of course, in one depart¬ 
ment you would have a good deal of standing ; but 
in the dressing of dummy heads for the windows, 
and the making-up of false hair you could sit. The 
work is remunerative when tlioroughl)- acc^uired. 
Salaries range from 15s. to 30s. a week. AVig and 
front-making may be done for shops at home. 

Amie. —AVe do not at a moment’s notice speak with 
authority on the question you ask ; but it is our 
impression that a woman need only substitute the 
words “ of full age " for the exact statement of her 
age. In some cases a copy of jour baptismal 
register might be required, and in any case j^ou had 
better consult the clergj-man who is to perform the 
marriage service. 

Heliotrope. —AVe do not understand whj'j'ou cannot 
have the friendship of two schoolfellows as well as 
of one, or half a dozen. If you like them, and they 
are attached to j'ou, there is no occasion for you to 
“throw off" the first you liked. As to “going 
with ’’ either of them, it is not a case of an engage¬ 
ment nor betrothal. Be kind to each in turns, and 
say nothing of your preference to the friend j-ou like 
the least, for your newer favourite. Exercise a 
little tact, and avoid wounding her. 

Marcia. —You should procure a book on architecture. 
Of the Gothic there are five varieties—the Norman, 
dating from AA^illiam l.’s ‘nme, lobb-iiBq ; the 
Transition, from temp. Richard I., 1189; the Earlj' 
English, from temp. Henry III., 1216; the De¬ 
corated, temp. Edtyard II., 1307; the Perpendicu¬ 
lar, te 7 np. Richard II., 1377, until the temp. 
Henry A^IIL, 1546. Since then, these several styles 
have been reproduced ; besides which there have 
been two combinations—the Anglo-Norman and 
Semi-Norman. Of the Anglo-Saxon period in 
architecture j'Ou have not inquired, nor have w-e 
space to add much more. Perhaps the most curious 
specimens of this stj-le are the tower of Sumpting 
Church, in Sussex, and that of Barnack, Northants. 
The Anglo-Norman, which succeeded it, deserves 
j-our attention, of which we may cite an example at 
Castle Rising, Norfolk, the crypt at AVestminster 
Abbey, and many in A\'arwickshire. There is also 
the Semi-Norman style, which is beautifully repre¬ 
sented in the ruins of Croyland Abbej*, Lincolnshire. 

Lover of Animals. —The grey parrot or jaco is indi¬ 
genous to the west coast of Africa, and, as a 
rule, is a specially good talker. The cockatoo 
inhabits the Indies, isles of Oceania, and is docile 
and caressing, but, according to Louis Figuier, it 
is not a good talker. The very best that we ever 
saw in this respect, and the most affectionate, was 
a very large and handsome cockatoo. AVhen pur¬ 
chased at Jamrack’s, it was exceedinglj' wild and 
fierce, but it became greatly attached to the lady 
who bought it, and tame enough to walk at 
libertj- on the table, and quite harmless, in com- 
panj-. Of course there are beautiful parrots, which 
are natives of Australia, that can be trained to talk, 
and if not teased when young, thej- do not scream. 

L. AV.—Chopin was not a Frenchman, though he 
resided for manj-j-ears in France, and died in Paris. 
Many of his mazurkas, nocturnes, and polonaises 
were founded on Polish National airs, though 
adapted to the French style. He was a Pole, and 
born near A\'arsaw in 1809. But France maj- claim 
Gounod, wlio was a native of Paris, born in 1818, 
and the French may be proud to own him. His 
style is considered to resemble that of Meyerbeer. 

Enquirer. —The knife is never used excepting to 
carve a joint, or fowl, or game of anj- kind, and to 
cat meat, or bread, or cheese. Fish is helped with 
a silver “slice" and fork, and by others a small 
silver knife and fork are used, never a steel one. 
For pastrj’, puddings of all descriptions, and vege¬ 
tables, only a fork, or, if necessary, a spoon may be 
used in the higher ranks of societj-. 



EARLY MORNING NATURE-STUDY. 


lo a true lover of nature hardly anything can 
be more thoroughly enjoyable than a quiet 
hour spent in some shady spot early on a 
summer’s morning, whilst the dew is still upon 
the flowers, and before any sounds can be 
heard except those made by happy birds and 
insects. 

In my garden there is a little dell embowered 
by trees, where I often spend an hour or 


two before breakfast for the special purpose 
of enjoying the company of my pet wild 
creatures. 

On one side are five arches, formed possibly 
some hundreds of years ago, since the great 
stones are grey with age and picturesquely 
moss-grown and ivy-clad. Young trees, too, 
are gro\ying here and there out of the crevices 
into which the wind has wafted their seeds. 


In an open space before me are groups of 
stately foxgloves of every tint, ranging from 
purple through rose-colour to j)urc white. 
Some of them have stems fully seven feet in 
height, each bearing not fewer than a hundied 
and forty or fifty flowers. 

Not only amongst these foxgloves, but in 
the lime branches overhead innumerable bees 
keep up a continous murmuring souiul as 
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they busily gather their morning store of 
honey. 

Various tall grasses are sending up their 
feathery plumes, and in a special bed where 
only wild flowers are allowed to grow, teasel, 
hypericum, valerian, and bog-myrtle are de¬ 
lighting my eyes by the free, graceful way in 
which they make themselves at home as if in 
their native habitat. 

Under one of the arches the birds always 
find an abundance of food, which I strew for 
them several times in the day. 

There I see young blackbirds, chaffinches, 
hedge-spaiTOWs, wrens, and titmice feasting 
and flitting about, quite regardless of my 
presence. One advantage of this retreat is 
that no house-sparrows come here to annoy 
the more timid birds. 

The quietness and peace of this secluded 
spot is in marked contrast to the scenes I 
witness near the house. There spanows reign 
supreme. They come down in flocks to gorge 
themselves and their offspring upon the sopped 
bread, rudely driving away many other kinds 
of birds that I would fain encourage. 

It may be observed that I have not spoken 
of robins feeding under the archway, because 
only one haunts this spot, and he is my special 
pet, and elects to sit on a bough close to me 
warbling his sweet low song, and occasionally 
accepting some choice morsel from my hand. 

When he was a brown-coated youngster I 
began to feed and attract him, and in one 
week he gained so much confidence as to 
alight on my hand. 

He is now my devoted adherent, flying to 
meet me in diflerent parts of the garden as 
soon as he hears my voice. 

I am much interested, and I think he is also, 


in the development of the little scarlet waist¬ 
coat which marks his arrival at maturity. I 
saw the first red feather appear, just a mere 
tinge of colour amongst the rest, and now 
daily I see the hue is deepening. If bathing 
and pluming will tend to make him a handsome 
robin, he bids fair to outshine his compeers, for 
he is always busy about his toilet, first flutter¬ 
ing in a large clam-shell, which contains water, 
and then becoming absorbed in his preening 
operations, which nothing will interrupt but 
the appearance of another robin, who, of 
course, must be flown at and driven away. 

Birds, however, are not my only visitors. 
Some tame voles or field-mice creep stealthily 
in and out of the rockwork and find their way 
to the birds’ feeding-ground, where they also 
enjoy the seeds and coarse oatmeal, and amuse 
me much with their graceful play and occa¬ 
sional scrimmages. Field-mice are easily 
tamed and made happy in captivity. 

Last year I coaxed a pair of these voles into 
a large glass globe, and kept them long 
enough to observe sundry family events, such 
as nest-building, the arrival of some baby-voles, 
and their development from small pink infants 
into full-grown mice, and then I set the whole 
family at liberty under the archway, where 
they now disport themselves with all the con¬ 
fidence of privileged rodents. 

By remaining absolutely still for an hour or 
two, quietly reading or thinking, one has 
delightful opportunities of seeing rare birds 
quite at their ease. 

A green woodpecker, all unconscious of my 
presence, is clinging to an old tree stem near 
by, and I can not only hear his tapping noise, 
but I am able to observe how he is supported 
by the stiff feathers in his tail, which press 


against the tree, and how his long tongue 
darts into crevices in the bark and draws out 
the insects upon which he feeds. 

I follow his upward progi'ess around the 
stem until he flies away with the loud laugh¬ 
ing cry which has earned for him the local 
name of Yaffle. 

Hawfinches are by no means common in 
this neighbourhood, but one morning I Avas 
much interested to be able to watch three or 
four of these birds, which had alighted on the 
top of a spruce fir in this dell. Their golden- 
red plumage glistened brightly as they busily 
flitted from branch to branch, snapping off 
small fir-sprays with their poAverful beaks, and 
chattering to each other all the AA’hile like 
diminutive parrots. 

Now the early morning sun is sending shafts 
of brilliant light through the thick foliage, and 
bringing out special objects in high relief. 

Just beside me is a large mass of grey stone, 
moss-grown and fern-shaded. The sun has 
lighted up one side of this; the rest is in 
shadow, so that it forms a picture in itself, and 
my robin has alighted on it as though on pur¬ 
pose to gLe the touch of colour thatAA^as needed. 

All my readers may not haA^e so SAveet a 
spot in Avhich to study nature, but I do strongly 
commend to them the delight of a quiet time 
spent alone out-of-doors in the early morning. 

The air is then so pure and fresh that it 
seems to invigorate one’s mind no less than 
one’s body, and in the country the sights and 
sounds are such as tend to helpful thoughts of 
the love and goodness of the Creator Who has 
blessed us Avith so much to make us happy, if 
only we Avill open our eyes and hearts to see 
and understand the Avorks of His hands. 

Eliza Brtghtwen. 


LETTERS FROM A LAWYER. 


PART VIII. 

The Temple. 

;My dear Dorothy,—N othing seems to 
puzzle the ordinary public so much as the 
law of omnibus travelling, and in one of two 
cases Avhich I saw reported the other day, the 
Avorthy County Court judge seems, if he 
Avere conectly reported, to have made a slip 
and nonsuited a plaintiff Avith a good cause of 
action. I am inclined to think, hoAvever, that 
it was the reporter Avho made the .slip and not 
the judge, by omitting an important point in 
the case Avhich had escaped his notice, and I 
think I can pretty Avell guess Avhat that point 
Avas. 

As both the actions arose out of incidents of 
everyday occurrence, Avhich might happen to 
anyone, I will here relate them for your benefit. 

The first case was one in which a lady 
claimed damages from an omnibus company— 
I think it Avas the London General, but that 
is a detail—on account of injuries received 
through the misconduct of the conductor. It 
appears that there had been a previous 
altercation betAveen the parties, and that Avhen 
the lady rose to go out, he pushed her off the 
step and started the bus, so that the lady fell 
doAvn and injured her leg. 

The judge veiy properly nonsuited the 
plaintiff, because it is not part of an omnibus 
conductor’s duties to violently push people off 
his omnibus; such behaviour on his part Avas 
something outside of his ordinary duties as a 
servant of the Company. The lady therefore 
had no cause of action against the Company; 
her remedy was against the conductor for the 
assault. 

This may seem to you, my dear Dorothy, to 
he a very' unsatisfactory state of affairs, but so 


it is, and it seems to me to be good sense and 
good laAv, although I admit that an action 
against a Avealthy omnibus company and one 
against a poor conductor are not quite the same 
thing. 

In the other case a lady brought au action 
against an omnibus company to recover the 
value of a dress, Avhich she stated had been 
damaged oAving to her falling into the mud 
through the negligence or carelessness of the 
conductor in starting the omnibus before she 
had taken her seat. 

According to the report, as I read it, she 
Avas going upstairs, but before she got to the 
top, the conductor, Avithout giving her any 
AA^arning, rang his bell, and the omnibus started 
Avith a jerk, Avhich threw her off into the mud 
and spoilt her dress. 

Noav if these had been the only facts in the 
case, I should have said that this lady Avas 
entitled to recover the value of her damaged 
costume from the omnibus company, because 
it is undoubtedly part of the conductor’s duties 
to ring his bell and stop to take up and set 
doAvn passengers, and if a passenger is going 
outside he ought not to start the omnibus 
until the passenger has secured his .seat, or 
without giving him Avarning or taking other 
reasonable means to see that he gets his seat 
in safety. 

But in this also the plaintiff Avas nonsuited, 
and, although it did not appear so in the report, 
the leaimed judge must have thought that there 
Avas some negligence on the part of the lady. 
Possibly she had got on to the omnibus whilst 
it Avas in motion, as so many ladies do nowa¬ 
days. This would at once put her out of court. 
If there had not been contributory negligence of 
some kind, this lady Avould have Avon her case. 


If you meet Avith an accident through getting 
on or off an omnibus Avhilst it is in motion, 
you contribute to the accident in not ordering 
the conductor to stop, and you have only your¬ 
self to blame; if, hoAvever, you had ordered 
the conductor to stop and he had neglected or 
refused to do so, you aa^ouLI probably succeed 
in an action against the company. 

NoAvadays, when nearly all the omnibus 
companies issue tickets, you are not bound to 
show your tickets Avhenever they are demanded 
by a conductor or inspector, but it is wiser to 
do so because the absence of a ticket Avill gener¬ 
ally be regarded by the magistrate as evidence 
of your not having paid your fare, and unless 
you have any friends travelling Avith you who 
are ready to come forAvard and swear that they 
saAV you purchase a ticket, you will very likely 
be fined and haA^e to pay costs as Avell. If you 
are travelling in a train or a tram, you are 
bound to produce and deliver up your ticket 
Avhenever it is demanded by a servant of the 
company, the railway and the traniAvay 
companies having special poAvers to make bye- 
laAvs to this effect. 

The muzzling orders still remain in force for 
the Metropolis, although in the country the 
dogs are freed of their muzzles. 

A man Avho Avas summoned the other day 
for alloAving his dog to run about unmuzzled, 
tried to make a point by pleading that he did 
not permit the dog to run about unmuzzled. 
Whenever he took the dog out he ahvays put 
his muzzle on, but on this occasion the dog had 
gone out without his permission. HoAvever, 
the magistrate fined him all the same, just as 
he did 

Your affectionate cousin, 

Bob Briefless. 
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THE HOUSE WITH THE VERANDAH. 

Hy ISABELLA FYVIE INIAYO, Author of “Other People’s Stairs,” “Her Object in Life,” etc. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


HEN once Lucy’s 
work began at the 
Institute her days 
were very full. She 
rose early, gave her 
simple household 
orders, and pre¬ 
pared Hugh for the 
Kindergarten, 
where she left him 
while she held her 
classes. Hugh took 
his lunch with him, 
for he stayed at the 
Kindergarten rather 
longer than the 
other children, so 
as to wait till his 
mother fetched him. 
Lucy had explained 
her peculiar posi¬ 
tion to the Kinder¬ 
garten governess, a Miss Foster, and 
that lady had readily entered into this 
arrangement. 

It was a great relief to Lucy to find 
tliat Hugh was soon quite happy among 
his new surroundings, returning home 
with plenty of wonders to tell, and 
being always eager for next day’s start. 
Miss Foster often came to the door to 
see Lucy and to deliver over her pupil. 
She was loud in praise of the little boy, 
confiding to Lucy that his state of 
mental development was so different 
from that of too many of her pupils. 
They had generally been left so much 
in the care of servants and nurses. 

“A little one who is generally in the 
compan}^ of its mother, or of somebody 
who really cares for it, ma}^ be said to 
enjoy all the advantages of kindergarten 
from its very cradle,” she remarked. 
“ Its education has been going on 
happily and unconsciously all the while. 
Its little brain and hands have found 
occupation in imitating the work or 
doings it sees. It is not left to gape 
and stare at the things around—all 
wonders to it—but it is encouraged to 
ask questions, and it gets its questions 
cheerfully and patiently answered.” 

‘‘I suppose that is a very important 
item,” said Lucy. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Miss Foster. 
“A careless nurse may often answer 
a question, but she does this snappily, 
perhaps with a hasty shake or a cross 
remark that the child is * a. silly little 
worrit.’ That encourages no further 
inquiry, and the bab3'’-mind often closes 
over ridiculously wrong impressions, 
which can only confuse and blur its 
mind and all its processes.” 

Lucy smiled. 

“Yes,” she answered, “ I can under¬ 
stand that, for children generally want 
a second answer to explain the first. I 
remember Hugh once asked me as we 
walked past some burial ground what it 
was used for. I told him ‘to put 


people’s bodies in when they die.’ He 
said ‘ Oh ! ’ and walked along quietly, 
but looking puzzled. I felt sure he had 
some afterthought, so I said, ‘ You have 
learned what a burial ground is now, 
Hughie, haven’t you ? To put people’s 
bodies in when they die.’ Hughie 
snuggled up to me and whispered the 
confidential question, ‘ If they only put 
their bodies there, what do they do with 
their heads ? ’ What an idea he would 
have carried away if his second question 
had not been drawn out! ” 

Miss Foster laughed. 

“ Such things occur constantly,” she 
said. “ I daresay we have all heard 
the story of the little girl who said she 
liked to go to church when they sang 
the hymn about the bear. No ? Well, 
it runs that she made this remark to her 
mother, who was more interested in her 
child’s preferences than it is likely any 
servant would have been. So she asked, 

‘ Which hymn is that, my dear ? ’ ‘Oh, 
the one about the bear that squints.’ 

‘ The bear that squints ! ’ said the 
mother, surprised, and knowing at once 
that something was wrong. ‘ What does 
this mean ? ’ She could not ask the 
child to show the hymn, for she could 
not yet read. But instead of saying 
‘ Don’t be silly ! ’ she pursued the in- 
quir}u ‘ What makes you think there is 
anything about a bear that squints ? ’ 

‘ Oh, I’ve heard you sing it often,’ 
replied the child. ‘You sing “the 
consecrated cross-eye bear! ” ’ ” 

They both laughed. 

“That may be apocr3^phal,” com¬ 
mented Miss Foster, “but if so it is a 
fable which covers a great deal of 
fact.” 

“ It need not be apocryphal,” returned 
Lucy. “ A distinguished preacher once 
told me that as a child he learned the 
lines— 

“ ‘ Satan trembles when he sees 

The weakest saint upon his knees.’ 

Surel3^ a beautiful image, and one which 
to the adult mind it seems impossible to 
misunderstand. But from the standpoint 
of the child, accustomed himself con¬ 
stantly to sit on people’s knees, the 
idea presented itself diffeVently. He 
fancied that it was the saint’s sitting 
on Satan’s knees which caused Satan’s 
agitation ! It never occurred to him 
that there could be any other meaning, 
and his puzzle was not over any doubt 
on that head, but only concerning what, 
in such a circumstance, was the cause of 
Satan’s dismay, for he knew that if he 
himself sat on anybody’s knees, he was 
rather in that person’s power, and could 
be easily got rid of. He went on saying 
and singing that hymn for years, the 
wonderment always recurring. He told 
me that the truth did not dawn on him 
till he was a grown youth attending 
theological classes. Then he said it came 
with such a lightning-flash that it nearly 
made him cry out in chapel I ” 

“There is even a more serious aspect 


of this kind of misunderstanding,” said 
Miss Foster, “ which may really lead to 
a wrong stratum of character if children 
are not encouraged to speak out and 
show how they take things. Grown-up 
people sometimes say hasty or playful 
words which no other ‘ grown-up ’ would 
take literally, but children do. It often 
seems to me as if, though the little folk 
are themselves ready to ‘ make believe ’ 
to any extent, yet they cannot credit any 
‘ make believe ’ in others. Let me tell 
you a story in illustration. 

“ A friend has lately bought a house, 
on whose staircase is a beautiful stained 
glass window ; but its value is rather 
spoiled for her by the fact that in its 
centre are the initials of the late owners 
of the house, not interesting people in 
any way, but very commonplace folk 
who made money by speculations. One 
day a little boy-visitor was admiring the 
window, and asked about the initials. 
My friend explained them to him, and 
then, turning to another visitor, laugh¬ 
ingly said, ‘ We must get somebody to 
throw a stone through that pane.’ 
Presently she noticed that the little boy 
kept very closely to her side, and by- 
and-by he whispered, ‘ Mrs. Gray, I 
can hit very well. I’ll throw a stone at 
that window. I’ll do it to-day if you 
like.’ ‘Oh, my dear,’ she said, ‘that 
would never do at all. We must get it 
done properly some other time.’ He 
was disappointed, but said no more 
then. When he was taking leave, 
however, he whispered, ‘ Mrs. Gray, 
when do you want that stone thrown ? 
You’ll ask me, won’t you ? You won’t 
let anybody else do it?’ Now if he 
had not been a child accustomed to free 
speech, he might have taken that lady’s 
jest in earnest and have thrown the 
stone, which would likely have missed 
its aim and done incalculable mischief. 
Mrs. Gray would have quite forgotten 
her remark. Overwhelmed by his 
failure and by censures unaccountable 
to him which would have fallen upon 
him, he would, according to all the pre¬ 
cedents of childish criminals, have 
‘reserved his defence,’ and he would 
have been set down as a mischievous 
monkey, if not a malignant little wretch, 
for making such return for pleasant 
hospitality.” 

“I suppose too,” said Lucy, “that 
every time we let a child talk a matter 
out and help it to follow the explanations 
we give, we are really unconsciously 
training its mind to think out things for 
itself, and not to rest content at any 
point where it is not really satisfied.” 

“ Exactly so,” answered Miss Foster. 

“ The facts which a child learns are 
always of little importance compared 
with the exercise of its mind in grasping 
them. That is why learning anything 
by rote is useless save as an exercise of 
memor3^ and that explains, too, why 
some people who are said to have ‘ no 
book-learning ’ are far keener observers 
and arrive at more judicious conclusions 
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than do pedants. The plainer folk 
have probably learned to use their minds 
upon the work of their hands. It is 
with minds as it is with bodies : unless 
the digestion is in order, food does not 
nourish, is not assimilated, and only 
results m disease. So though there is 
more ‘ knowledge ’ in the world to-day 
than ever before, and though it is more 
widely distributed, yet at every turn the 
public mind—with its violent prejudices, 
its unreasonable fluctuations, and its in¬ 
ability to look below any surface con¬ 
clusions that are offered to it—proves 
that the Hebrew prophet’s complaint 
‘ that the peop/e do not consider ’ is as 
true as ever it was. Probably in face of 
present day opportunities and issues it 
is even truer. I often think that it will 
remain so till parents take more interest 
in their children’s society before they 
are eight years old.” 

“ 1 hear that many school children 
have so many home lessons that they 
can’t have much time for home talk,” 
said Lucy. 

“ That is so,” consented Miss Foster, 
‘‘ and in my opinion, during the regular 
school age home lessons ought to be 
almost unknown. All the time at home 
is needed for home society and home 
usefulness if the child is to have a good 
all-round development. The worst cases 
I have known of this kind of loss and 
defect have been among the children of 
modish women, who had ' social duties ’ 
which they preferred to walking out and 
talking with their little ones. If women 
can’t have patience and pleasure in 
their own children, why should the}^ 
expect it in their nursemaids ? And 
they don’t get it. I have often seen 
children dragging along, silent, listless, 
gaping, with an irritable or indifferent 
nurse, and a few minutes after I have 
met ' mamma ’ driving out to pay her 
calls.” 

‘‘ I am always so sorry for widows 
who have to leave their children to 
others simply that they may discharge 
other duties to their children them¬ 
selves,” observed Lucy. “A woman 
cannot at once play with her babies and 
earn their bread. I’m afraid we don’t 
think enough about the hardships which 
beset some lives. Perhaps they seldom 
press on our attention till we feel a 
touch of them ourselves.” 

“I think a creche is a very useful 
form of charity,” answered Miss Foster, 
“ provided that rules are carefully made 
not to encourage married women to 
think of becoming wage-earners as if 
that was the proper thing when their 
husbands can and should be working 
for them.” 

Lucy smiled a little sadly. 

‘'1 am not thinking only of the class 
who can be helped by a creche,” she 
said. I was thinking of another type 
of widowed women who uphold their 
homes by being authors or artists, or 
by managing shops or businesses. They 
are forced to leave their children so 
much under other influences, and it is 
so sad if, after bravely playing a father’s 
part for years, it ends in the disappoint¬ 
ment of their mother-heart and the 
frustration of their best hopes.” 

“ Ay, I quite agree with you ! ” cried 


Miss Foster heartily, “ and I congratu¬ 
late you warmly on being one of those 
whose light affliction, lasting but a little 
while, suffices to open new and wider 
sympathies. I hope you are always 
getting the best news of Mr. Challoner ? ’ ’ 
she added. For Lucy had told the little 
teacher how she was placed at the 
present time. 

“ The very best of news, thank you,” 
Lucy answered. For Charlie’s ship letter 
had been followed by others, posted at 
various ports, and all telling the same 
good tidings of revived health and 
strength. Indeed, the very last letter 
had hinted that the improvement was so 
marked and so stable that Charlie was 
sorely tempted to shorten his absence 
and return home by steamer. He 
wrote that he had suggested this to 
Grant, who “seemed very much cut up 
about it, but had raised no difficulty.” 

In reply to that letter Lucy had written 
at once, urging her husband not to think 
of such a thing. The better he was, 
the better reason was there for carrying 
through the original plan. “ Because 
the foundation is so good, there is the 
brighter prospect in building on it,” she 
said. And besides, Lucy confided to 
Charlie that Captain Grant’s wife, in 
writing to her, had said that the fee for 
Charlie’s trip would just enable her 
husband to pay off the last of his 
father’s debts, which he had honestly 
taken upon himself. “And when they 
have brought us such good luck in 
enabling you to take this voyage,” 
wrote Luc3^ “we must not spoil any 
good luck that our share in the matter 
may have brought them. Let us be 
wise and patient,” wrote Lucy, crushing 
back a sneaking hope that Charlie 
might even have started homeward 
before he could get her reply to his 
letter. “ In that case we must pa}^ the 
Grants all the same,” she reflected, 
“ though I am afraid they would not 
take it.” Then she proved to herself 
the sincerity of her counsels to Charlie 
by still resolutely withholding the stoiy 
of her domestic changes, which she 
had meant to tell him at this time 
when she had pulled through so far. 
But if she did so, it might add the last 
link to the yearning that was pulling him 
home, and she would do nothing to 
strengthen a temptation whose force was 
revealed in her own heart. 

She walked home rather soberly 
after her little conversation with the 
Kindergarten mistress. Certainly it 
strengthened her in the resolutions she 
had formed and had steadily carried 
out. But she could not refuse to know 
that she was living under considerable 
strain. Fler teaching at the Institute 
was strenuous and exacting. Apart 
from the mental exertion, she was on 
her feet all the time. By the time she 
reached home, she was thoroughly ex¬ 
hausted, and was really fit for nothing 
but a nap, or at least an afternoon’s 
repose on the sofa, half dreaming over 
some simple book. But there could be 
no such rest for her. For this was the 
only time when Hugh could have a 
walk, and so off they went together. 
She often wondered whether he noticed 
that she was not quite so lively as she 


used to be, not so ready for a run, or so 
good at a game of ball. But a little 
child takes much on trust. Then they 
came home to tea, which generally 
refreshed her considerably. After that, 
Hugh sat at her side, with his bricks, his 
picture books, or his “transparent slate,” 
while she did all the household mending. 
Jane Smith never put a finger to this, not 
because she refused to do so, but because 
when she attempted it on one occasion, 
she ruined a pair of fine gre)^ woollen 
hand-knitted stockings, by drawing a 
slightly-worn heel together with coarse 
white worsted, showing that she had 
not the most rudimentary idea of what 
darning should be. 

Now this is just the kind of household 
work for which it would be a waste of 
time and power to hire help, especially 
in such a small family. Then as the 
washing was no longer done at home, 
Lucy had to prepare the account for the 
laundiy, and to see that the things were 
sent home correctly, which as the)’- 
scarcely ever were, led to correspondence 
and general worry. 

By the time all these inevitable little 
tasks were accomplished, it was gener¬ 
ally time for Hugh to go to bed. 
After that Lucy was free. Of course, 
in the winter nights, painting was 
impossible. But through the art 
dealers, Lucy had heard of an opening 
for pen-and-ink sketches, and it was 
this eventide that she had hoped to give 
to this work. She could reckon on a&ut 
two hours’ solitude, and yet retire to 
rest early. She soon found out, how¬ 
ever, that leisure is of little avail for such 
pursuits if energies and spirits are 
exhausted beforehand. 

Yet Jane Smith was the very last 
person with whom Luc)^ could relax her 
vigilance in keeping Hugh to herself. 
She often shuddered to think how, had 
Mrs. Morison’s fair appearances held out 
a little longer, she might have been 
tempted to trust her boy with the nice 
motherly-looking widow—a misplaced 
confidence wliich might have ended in a 
terrible catastrophe. But Jane Smith 
offered no such temptation. She was 
so plainly nothing but the common 
professional servant, who does her work 
as well as any work can be done without 
genuine interest or an)^ sense of what is 
fitting or pretty. After she had spread a 
tablecloth Mrs. Challoner generally had 
to straighten it ; she drew the blinds up 
askew; she never noticed when a stair- 
rod slipped from its socket. Luc}' 
herself always had to be watchful that 
clean sheets were well aired. Once she 
found them put quite damp upon the 
beds. Pollie had always fed the cat in 
the kitchen, and so had Mrs. Morison, 
and certainty the poor animal had thriven 
well under her brief regime, till that day 
of disgrace, when she dropped boiling 
gravy on it ! But Lucy remarked that 
pussy, who had alwa^^s come upstairs 
for “ company,” now often came up 
mewing. Puss seemed getting thin, so 
Lucy took its meals into her own care. 
She asked Jane Smith if she neglected 
her. Jane Smith said “ No,” but 
owned she “ might have forgotten it 
sometimes.” 

That was Jane Smith all over. She 
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took her wages and did her work, but 
it was without any “ head,” and also, 
Lucy was forced to admit, without any 
heart. 

There was not much definite fault to 
be found with this Jane. The kitchen 
was fairly clean and tid}^; it had only 
ceased to look snug and inviting. The 
public rooms were presentable—after 
Lucy had gone round eveiywhere, 
shaking out a curtain here, removing 
a chair from grazing the wall there, and 
lifting china bowls from perilous positions 
on the very edge of a shelf. As for the 
bedrooms, Jane did not seem to know 
how to make a bed comfortably, and 
did not seem able to learn. Lucy 
generally had much adjustment to do 
before she could happily court slumber. 

Still Jane carried on what may be 
called ‘‘the ruck” of household labour 
after a fashion. Luc}' did not dream 
of giving her notice to leave, not being 
one of those mistresses with whom that 
possibility is for ever present. Indeed 
with her strained nerves and strength 
it seemed really far easier to supple¬ 
ment Jane’s perfunctory work than to 
entertain an}'- thought of once more 
facing change and a wrestle with the 
unknown. 

Jane’s lover, the young carpenter, 
came regularly once a week, and stayed 
about two hours. Mrs. Challoner saw 
him once or twice, when household 
business took her to the kitchen, during 
his visits. He looked a dull, decent 
young man, with a shock of red hair 
and a smooth boyish face. He sat 
close beside the fire, even when the 
spring evenings had grown warm. Lucy 
addressed him with a cheerful “ Good 
evening,” and made one or t^yo slight 
remarks about the weather, to which he 
made little response save a movement 
of the lips, and a glance towards the 
area-window. He did not rise when 
J.ucy entered the kitchen, but that 
rudeness seemed due only to shyness 
or slowness, for he always rose a few 
minutes afterwards and remained 


standing for the rest of her stay. Alto¬ 
gether, Lucy decided that he was not 
very bright; he was by no means one of 
those young working men who come to 
the front at evening colleges and clubs, 
and are the moving spirits of their trades’ 
union. All the more, he seemed a fit 
enough match for Jane, who would have 
been indeed a hopeless drag on the life 
of a 11}^ rising man. 

Sitting in her dining-room, Lucy could 
hear through its floor the sound of the 
voices in the kitchen, though the words, 
of course, were inaudible. The conversa¬ 
tion of these courting evenings did not 
seem very livel3^ Jane said a few words, 
and the gruffer voice replied with a 
monosyllable, and then there would be 
a long pause, and presently the perform¬ 
ance would be repeated. 

But one evening a week or two after 
Easter, the conversation seemed to have 
grown much livelier. It was the man 
who had the most to say, and he spoke 
faster and in a higher key than before. 

“ Is he waking up at last ? ” thought 
unsuspicious Lucy, “ or is it possible that 
they have had a little tiff, and that he is 
defending himself or scolding her ? Per¬ 
haps he does not like her new bonnet.” 

For Lucy had seen Jane go out on the 
previous Sunday evening in fresh and 
gorgeous spring attire, her neat brown 
dress and black jacket crowned by an 
incompatible hat, round whose crown 
pink, green and blue roses, feathers 
and rosettes “ screamed ” loudly at 
each other. Luc30iad thought to herself 
that her mother, in the old days, would 
at once have “put her foot down” on 
such headgear, but Lucy’s own sense 
of fairness rebelled against any arbitrary 
interference with a girl’s taste in dress 
(when going about her own business) 
simply because the girl was in her wage- 
paid service at other times. 

“ I have seen Florence in hats I have 
liked as little, though they were differ¬ 
ent,” thought Lucy. “ I know many 
mistresses can’t bear their servants to 
copy their st3fle of dress—dear mother 


l^XDER no circumstances whatever should 
biead be thrown away. Some can be baked 
hard in the oven, and then crushed with a 
rolling-pin and put away in a glass bottle 
or tin to use wlien fr3ung chops or fish. 
Delicious puddings can be made also by 
soaking stale bread and crusts in milk, and 
beaten up Avhen quite soft with eggs and 
mixed with raisins, candied peel and some 
spice, and baked. These can be eaten either 
hot or cold. 

Thin clean paper should never be thrown 
away, but kept in a kitchen drawer, for wiping 
out saucepans and fiyiug-pans, and wiping 
butter off knives, to save cloths being cut by 
the latter. 

Very early potatoes are often very unwhole¬ 
some, having been forced by the aid of 
chemicals and not grown naturally. 

Separate days should be arranged for clean¬ 
ing the silver and brass articles in a house, and 
sej)arate cloths and dustei-s used for them. 
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A HARD broom should be kept in every coal- 
cellar to sweep up the loose coal each time coal 
is fetched, otherwise it is taken up on the 
shoes and carried over the house. 

.Soiled linen should never be kept in bed¬ 
rooms, but in a basket outside on a landing, 
or iu the bath-room. 

It is a pity to throw away clean paper-bags. 
They should be kept together and given to 
some small tradesman who will be glad to use 
them again. Old newspapers should be given 
to some poor invalid who will be glad of some¬ 
thing to read, or sent to the workhouse or 
hospital. 

The plug in a lavatoiy basin should not be 
left out, as it is liable to let sewer gas into the 
house. 

Flowering plants and their seeds should 
be planted with the glowing and not with a 
waning moon. 

After cooking is done, the dampers of a 
kitchen range should be shut in to save the coals. 
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would have regarded it as an unpardon¬ 
able impertinence—but I should be only 
too proud and happy if my servants 
would copy mine ! Pollie was turning 
in that direction—with just a few extra 
bows and flowers, and silk velvet ribbon 
where I put modest braid ! ” 

But next week, when the courting 
evening came round, the hitherto silent 
lover was again voluble. Even sounds 
of laughter arose—a thing unprece¬ 
dented ! Lucy was always watchful to 
hear the kitchen door close and the 
manly step mount the area steps at the 
precise hour she had named. She had 
never had any reason to complain on 
this score. The carpenter had taken 
his departure with painful punctuality. 
But to-night, the nearest church-clock 
chimed nine, and the chat in the kitchen 
went gaity on. Presently Lucy looked 
at her watch—it was half-past nine. 
She hated to begin fault-finding for any 
trifling accidental lapse. Still it was 
time the supper-tray was brought up. 

She had her hand on the bell when 
there was quite a liv^el3'- stampede in tlie 
kitchen, the area door closed with 
a hilarious bang, fleet feet mounted the 
area steps as if by two at a time, and 
the area gate clanged to the sound of 
a merr3^ whistle. 

Jane, with the supper-tra3’, seemed 
more alert than usual, almost officious 
in her endeavour to do of her own accord 
little things of which Mrs. Challoner 
generall3^ had to remind her. 

Next week, when the same evening 
came round, and the kitchen voices 
were again audible, it chanced that 
Lucy found she had left her house¬ 
keeping book on the kitchen dresser. 
She thought to herself that she would 
not ring for it, but would fetch it herself, 
and so take opportunity of keeping- 
in touch with the domestic id3fll whose 
new developments were beginning to 
interest her. 

But when she opened the kitchen door 
she started and almost cried out. 

{ 7 b be contimied.) 


Cultivate the grace of thoughtfulness for 
others. This is invaluable in a household, 
and makes the wheels go round smoothly. 
Want of consideration for others, and thought¬ 
lessness, is the source of much trouble. 

Game and fowl bones should never be given 
to pet dogs. They cannot digest them, and 
such bones have been the cause of painful 
deaths. 

A FRUITFUL source of friction between the 
servants of a household is the unauthorised use 
of each other’s dusters, brooms, etc. To 
avoid all such unpleasantness, the cook and 
housemaid should have a completely indepen¬ 
dent and distinct set of things, and kept in 
different places ; they should also be of a 
different colour or pattern, so as to be easily 
identified by the owners. The cloths should 
be returned clean each week to whoever pie- 
sides over the linen cupboard, and fresh ones 
given out. It is bad economy and worse 
management to use the same cloths over and 
over again. 
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SHEILA^S COUSIN EFFIE. 
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By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ Grey friars,” “Half-a-dozen Sisters,” etc. 


CHAPTER XII. 

A FAIR ISLAND. 

“ Oh, how lovely ! ” cried Sheila. 

The glow of a golden sunset was on 
sea and shore, as the great vessel 
rounded the corner and came into view 
of the harbour of Funchal. The lonely 
Desertas to their left lay bathed in the 
reflected light from the westering sun, 
whilst upon their right lay the fair island 
of Madeira, its wild mountain range 
cleft with great ravines, and dotted with 
innumerable quintas and little houses 
shining in a sort of shimmering glory, 
the white city with its many buildings 
and spires lying peacefully on the 
margin of the sea, the shore alive with 
little boats, looking like so many cater¬ 
pillars upon the green water as the 
rowers pushed them outwards towards 
the great in-coming steamer. 

“Oh, Miss Adene, I am quite sorry 
the voyage is over; but how lovely 
Madeira is ! ” 

“ Yes, I told you you would be 
pleased ! And see over yonder, beyond 
the town, on that sort of promontory as 
it looks from here, that is the New 
Motel, where we are all going. It looks 
a little bare from here, but the garden 
is a wilderness of flowers when we get 
there. It is the most homelike hotel I 
was ever in, and I have had a good 
many experiences. Yes, those boats 
are to take us off. We cannot get very 
close inshore. The harbourage is not 
good, and in rough weather the mails 
have to stand a good way out, and I 
have known passengers swung on board 
in baskets by the steam-crane. But 
that is quite exceptional. Generally it 
is like to-day, calm and quiet, and the 
boats take us off without any trouble. 
Mr. Reid will come out in one, and take 
all trouble off our hands. We just give 
him our keys and tell him the number of 
our boxes, and he passes it through 
the Customs and brings it up, and we 
have no sort of trouble at all.” 

Mrs. Cossart was very much relieved 
to find bow easily everything was done 
when once the kindly hotel proprietor 
came on board. She was able to give 
her undivided care to Effie, whilst Sheila 
was running about saying good-bye to 
captain, officers, and such passengers 
as were going on to the Cape or the 


Canaries, and in the end found herself 
left behind by that boat, and had to go 
ashore under Miss Adene’s wing, which, 
however, troubled her no whit. 

“A bullock-cart! Oof! How per¬ 
fectly delicious ! ” she cried, as they 
were shown the conveyance in which 
they were to be carried to the hotel. 
“ Oh, you dear creatures ! What sweet 
faces they have ! Oh, I hope they are 
kind to you ! Miss Adene, isn’t it lovely 
to go in a bullock-cart ? Oh, I hope it 
is a long way ! ” 

“ It takes about twenty minutes. You 
see, the bullies do not go very fast,” 
laughed Miss Adene, as she took her 
place. “ This is what we call a carro ; 
it has runners like a sledge instead of 
wheels. You see, all the streets are 
paved with cobble-stones, so that the 
runners slide easily along them ; and it 
is the same everywhere in the island 
right up into the hills ; nothing but these 
paved roads for bullock carros, and 
running carros, and sleds for carrying 
goods. But the mountain carros are 
much lighter than these that they use in 
the town, or they could not get them up 
the steep, steep roads.” 

Sheila was in an ecstasy as they went 
jogging along through the quaint little 
town. She exclaimed with delight at 
everything she saw, the little brown- 
legged, dark-eyed children, the women 
with shawls over their heads, the little 
boys running with strange calls at the 
heads of the bullocks, and, above all, at 
the gorgeous masses of the flowering 
creepers which draped the walls of the 
houses and fell in great curtains over 
the outside mirantes. Deep orange 
bignonia, bougainvillia, purple and 
scarlet, delicate plumbago, with roses 
and heliotrope in such masses that the 
eye was dazzled and the air heavy with 
perfume. 

“ I could not have believed it if I had 
not seen it!” cried Sheila again and 
again. “ And, oh, how hot and de¬ 
licious it is ! Effie must get well here ! ” 

The New Hotel was a fine building, 
and there was pretty little Mrs. Reid 
waiting smiling in the hall to give them 
a welcome. Miss Adene had several 
kindly questions to ask, and went off 
with Mrs. Reid to the suite of rooms 
which had been bespoken for the 
Dumaresqs, whilst Sheila was handed 


over to the care of a tall, slight, ladylike 
girl, who took her up and up to the 
rooms selected by Mrs. Cossart. 

“It is a long way up, but they 
thought the air would be fresher and 
the rooms more quiet for the lady who 
is ill,” she explained; and Sheila, to 
whom stairs were no trouble, was 
delighted. After all, it was only on the 
second floor ; only, the rooms being loft}^ 
the journey seemed a little long. 

“Oh, Effie,” cried Sheila, “what a 
splendid room ! How high, and cool, 
and delicious! Oh, I do like these 
white walls ! And what views we get! 
Oh, how I love those great, great wild 
mountains ! And there is the dear sea 
out of this one. It is nice to have two 
different views, and both so lovely ! Oh, 
how happy we shall be ! ” 

Effie was lying on the sofa, but she 
was looking interested and animated. 
The maid passed in and out, looking 
about her, and keeping an eye on her 
young charge. 

“Yes, I like being up here. I feel as 
though I could breathe. I was afraid it 
might be too hot below. Father and 
mother have the room next but one 
looking south over the sea, and Susan 
has the next one, though it is big, so 
that we are all together. She may have 
to move when the hotel fills up ; but she 
is to be there now. I think I shall like 
this place, Sheila ; and the people seem 
so kind.” 

Kindness indeed seemed to prevail 
here. The Portuguese chambermaid, in 
her odd, broken English, was wishful to 
know what kind of bedding and pillows 
the ladies liked ; and when she brought 
in anything asked for, she would set it 
clown with a beaming smile, saying, 
“ Sank you, my ladies.” The curly- 
haired waiter who brought up afternoon 
tea almost at once was wishful to know 
what the ladies liked; and before long, 
Mrs. Reid had come up to see if Effie 
were comfortable, and talk cheerfully 
and kindly to her till called off in 
another direction. 

“ I must just run down and round the 
garden ! ” cried Sheila, after they had 
eagerly drunk their tea. “I wonder if 
I might bring you back some flowers ? 
If I see Mrs. Reid, I will ask her.” 

Mrs. Reid quite laughed at the 
question as Sheila passed her going out. 
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“As many as ever you like. And 
take care not to slip on the pebbled 
paths. People have got to get used to 
them.” 

Ronald was outside, and hailed Sheila 
eagerly. 

“ Come along and let us explore ! ” 
he cried. “ Give me your hand. These 
cobbles are mighty slippery. They say 
gravel would be washed away by the 
tropical showers even if they could get 
it. But it’s precious queer w^alking down 
these steep places. One wants to be a 
bullock for that.” 

It was a strange, wild garden, with 
great palms growing in the beds, and 
the walls of the terraces, for it was all 
more or less terraced out of the face 
of the cliff, covered with curtains of 
creepers, most of them a mass of bloom. 
Roses in sprays as long as your arm 
drooped temptingly within reach, and 
the little heavy-scented gardenia filled 
the air with fragrance. 

Sheila ran from place to place, ex¬ 
claiming and admiring, glancing with 
shy interest at other visitors strolling 
about, and making her companion laugh 
again and again by her enthusiasm. 

“ Oof, a tennis-court! ” she cried, 
darting suddenly through an opening. 
“ Oh, did you ever see anything so 
lovely ? It is like a Tadema picture ! ” 

It was rather, for the floor was of 
concrete, looking white in the fading 
light, and there were stone seats all 
round it for spectators, whiter still. All 
round a trellis had been placed, wired 
in against balls, and this trellis was just 
one sheet of glorious colour. Curtains 
of bougainvillia hung over at one place, 
at another heliotrope of roses made a 
perfect screen, intermingled with scarlet 
geranium, poinsettia, and plumbago. 
Through little gaps in this floral curtain, 
and through vistas of palm and cactus 
beyond, could be caught glimpses of 
the blue sea, and overhead the sky rose 
sapphire clear, with that peculiar purity 
and depth of colour which characterises 
those latitudes. 

“ Oh, isn’t it lovely ?” cried Sheila in 
ecstasy. 

“Awfully pretty,” replied her com¬ 
panion, “though the floor might be 
better for playing. There are some big 
cracks. Do you like tennis. Miss 
Cholmondeley ? ” 

“Oof, yes!” cried the girl eagerly; 
“ but I have not had much practice 
this summer. Efiie was ill, and I was 
not going to parties. Do you play well, 
Mr. Dumaresq ? ” 

“No, not well according to the 
modern standard; but perhaps you will 
condescend to play with me. But come 
along; 1 want to see what that little 
building is up there. In there is the 
bungalow, a sort of dependence of the 
hotel. The Reids offered it to us as an 
independent home of our own, but as 
Guy is rather lame and weak, and we 
should have to come up to the hotel for 
meals, we declined ; there are too many 
steps. But it is a pretty place ; such a 
sheer drop to the sea below. It must 
be like living in a ship’s cabin. Now I 
want to see how to get to that other 
building. I think there’s a sort of a 
path round here. I’ve a fancy it may 


be the billiard-room from my aunt’s 
description of the place.” 

A billiard-room it was—half of it, at 
least; the other half was quite empty 
save for a piano and some chairs round 
the walls. 

“ It looks made for a dance I ” cried 
Sheila, pirouetting round. “ Are all 
hotels as perfectly delightful as this ? ” 

The sun had just dipped behind the 
hills, and the shadows were coming on 
apace. 

“ I suppose it gets dark pretty soon 
here,” said Ronald. “ Let us go back 
to the house now. We must finish the 
garden to-morrow. There is plenty 
more to see.” 

Sheila had sprays of roses and 
heliotrope in her hands as she ran 
upstairs to Effie. A lamp had been 
brought in, and the big, lofty room 
looked quite gay. 

“Oh, what roses!” cried Efiie in 
real delight. “Aren’t they splendid? 
I am going to like this place immensely, 
Sheila, and we have such a good plan. 
Susan isn’t to have the big room next 
door; it’s to be turned into a sitting- 
room for us. Mrs. Reid will get it 
done to-morrow, and Susan will sleep 
in a little room close by; then this 
great turret place will be all our own, 
and we can have our friends up to tea 
and all that sort of thing. I want to 
get to know the Dumaresqs better. 
You get on with them very well, don’t 
you, Sheila ? ” 

“ They are very kind to me. I think 
they were sorry for me on ship-board 
because I was alone at first. Lady 
Dumaresq is lovel}^ and the little boy is 
so sweet, and Miss Adene has always 
been like a friend.” 

Efiie was moving about the room a 
little restlessly. 

“ I don’t quite know how it is—I 
suppose it’s being ill—but I don’t seem 
to get on with people quite in the easy 
way you do, Sheila; but you know at 
home, before I was ill, they all used to 
listen and laugh as they do now to you. 

I don’t want to be left out in the cold.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Sheila eagerly, 
though with a slightly heightened 
colour. Somehow she too had the 
feeling that people did not take very 
much to Effie. They all asked kindly 
after her, but a little of her conversation 
seemed to go a long way. 

Mrs. Cossart here came in to say 
that she would dine upstairs with Effie, 
but that Sheila had better go down with 
her uncle. So Susan was sent for to 
get at a dress, the luggage having 
arrived all safe, and the girl was soon 
arrayed in a soft black net evening 
gown, very simple, but very becoming, 
with a spray of white roses fastened 
upon her shoulder. 

“ Mind 3^ou tell me about all the 
people when 3^011 come back ! ” said 
Effie, who was quite lively and bright 
in spite of the fatigues and excitements 
of the day ; and Sheila was all curiosity 
herself, for she had never before stayed 
at a big hotel, and the novelty of 
the life amused and interested her 
immensely. 

In the drawing-room there were a few 
old ladies and a couple of gentlemen 


reading the paper. They did not look 
very amusing, Sheila thought. Then 
the Dumaresqs came in, except Sir 
Guy, who was not well enough to 
appear. But Lady Dumaresq looked 
bright and happy, confident that the 
warmth and beauty about him would 
soon put him right. 

A gong sounded, and there was a 
move to the adjoining dining-room, and 
Sheila found herself seated at a long 
table between her uncle and Ronald 
Dumaresq, who coolly took possession 
of the empty seat laid for Effie, whilst 
the other guests filed in, some to the 
long table, and some to the small ones 
at the side, and the business of dinner 
began. 

Sheila was not hungry, but she en- 
jo3^ed watching and listening. A rather 
handsome lady opposite was making*- 
advances to their party with an air of 
assurance and friendly patronage which 
rather amused Sheila. 

“A regular old hotel stager,” whis¬ 
pered Ronald to her in an aside. 
“ would know the sort anywhere. Keeps 
her husband in good order, one can see. 
Rather a fine woman, but I don’t care 
for her style.” 

Then there were the usual habitues of 
a health resort—a wife with a delicate 
husband, a husband with a delicate 
wife, a mother with a little asthmatic 
boy (who would have been better in bed 
at such an hour), a few travellers bent 
on pleasure and relaxation rather than 
health. Sheila tried to piece histories 
on to the different faces, and Ronald 
made some comical remarks and shrewd 
guesses. But the party was not large 
for the size of the hotel. The season 
was quite early. It was not often so 
full as this till after Christmas. A 
rather wet summer and the threatened 
outbreak of influenza had frightened a 
good many people off before the usual 
time. 

“ I think I’m glad of it,” said Sheila. 
“It is such fun watching them. They 
are all rather quiet now, but 1 suppose 
they will make more noise when they 
get to know each other.” 

“We must try and set a good exam¬ 
ple,” answered Ronald. “Now come 
on to the verandah outside and see the 
moonlight on the sea.” 

The covered verandah outside the 
drawing-room, with its comfortable 
chairs and lounges, was quite an insti¬ 
tution at the New. Although on the 
entrance side the drawing-room ap¬ 
peared a ground-floor room, from the 
verandah one looked right down over 
the terraced garden with a sheer drop 
on to the next level of twenty or thirty 
feet. The view over the harbour was 
lovely, the town lights and those of the 
ships gleaming out in the soft darkness. 

“There goes Plymouth CastleS 
said Ronald, pointing out the vanishing 
lights of the great steamer. Sheila 
waved her hand in a parting salutation. 

“ Good-bye, dear old ship. I liked 
being on you very much, but I don’t 
want to be on you now, for you have 
brought us to the most charming and 
delightful place. Oh, how happy 1 am 
going to be here ! ” 

{To he continued.) 
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FROCKS FOR TO-MORROW. 


Our sketches of to-day’s fashions in our 
present issue are so absolutely true to life that 
there is no difficulty in guessing the nature of 
the frocks for to-morrow. As will be gathered 
from them, we are quite out of date if we be 
fat; therefore, if ambitious of shining in the 


By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 

world of dress, we must begin to reduce our 
size at once. Have you noticed, as I have, 
how much the number of fat ’svomen is 
decreasing ? Perhaps, after a time, they w'ill 
be a marvellous exception, and we shall 
notice them just as w’e notice sloping shoulders 


and attenuated waists; to both of wffiich our 
immediate forbears were addicted. The 
wvaists of the present day seem generally in 
excellent proportion, and for this w'e have 
to thank our adoption of the bicycle, on which 
the corset cannot be worn, or, at least, very 
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short ones, and not at all tight. In one way, 
at least, we need improvement, and that is in 
our carriage, for in that so many women and 
girls fail. They stoop from the neck, or 
from the waist, and slouch along in a most 
ungraceful way. 

I must begin with a few notes on under¬ 
clothing. So far as I can see, the petticoat 
bodice is very little worn ; most ladies seem 
to prefer having the bodice fitted over the 
corset, and wearing it in that m^inner, the 
corset itself being worn over the petticoat. 
The only drawback to this is that the dress- 
bodice would so speedily become soiled at the 
back of the neck. So I think one of those 
jDretty muslin under-bodices, which are .cut in 
Bolero style, and trimmed with lace, would be 
the best thing to prevent it. I have lately 
found some very good and well-woven cotton 
combinations, which ranged in price from 
IS. pd. up to 4s. and 5s. They are more 
economical wear than either woollen or silk 
ones, and entail less risk of catching cold than 
either. They wash well, and are very well- 
htting. I find this woven underclothing, 
either as combinations or vests, is more used 
than anything else. Indeed, one could fancy 
as much from the enormous supply laid in at 
the shops, of every material, size, and colour. 
Many of them are so thin that they will 
hardly bear washing. 

In the way of petticoats, we have an 
unlimited choice, and a vast improvement in 
the cut and manufacture, as well as in the 
material. The fashionable colour of the 
season for them is pink—a bright and rather 
violent shade, but it looks well with most 
things, especially black. The new moreens of 
the present season are of such a good descrip¬ 
tion that they are almost like a w’atered silk, 
and they quite rustle like one. They have, 
however, rather changed their names, and 
they are called by some Marshallette, or 
v’atered woollen moires. 

The new collars for our dresses are, most of 
them, very high indeed, and pointed up to the 
ears at each side. The swathing of the neck 
with lace and the high collars make everyone 
look very much covered up indeed, and as the 
season progresses it will be very hot. There 
are all kinds of boas made, and they appear to 
be the only season’s wear. These boas are 
made of feathers—ostrich, of course—in black, 
white, grey, and black and white mixed ; in 
silk, lace, fringe, in chiffon of all colours, silk 
muslin, spotted nets, and gauzes, the spotted 
nets being, I think, the prettiest, though, of 
course, the most perishable. Although they 
are so expensive, everyone seems to find 
money to purchase them, and some few girls 
manage to find out the way to make them for 
themselves. 

Where skirts are concerned, we appear to 
have no choice but to make them quite 
tight-fitting about the hips, and they must 
flow out about them ; but we need not quite 
adopt the eel-skin skirt, for there are several 
shapes from which we can make our choice. 
First, there is the old umbrella skirt, as it 
used to be called, which is cut without seams, 
and from material wide enough to cut it 
without any join, save the one. Then there is 
a skirt cut in the same manner, with a join up 
the back, and then a skirt with two widths, 
one of which is very wide and the other 
narrow. This seems to be the most popular, 
as it is more easy to fit. The last skirt that I 
have seen is one with three widths, the front 
one being narrow and the other two wide, 
meeting in the centre of the back in a bias 
seam. This, I am told by a first-rate dress¬ 
maker, is the best skirt-pattern for very thin 
people, who are gifted with big hips, however, 
and w'ho are tall. 

I am bound to notice the extravagances of 
fashion, so I must tell you that if you have 
not enough width of hips to make your dress 



look well, you can make up the deficiency by 
purchase ; and a large drapery firm in the 
West End was exhibiting a few days ago the 
necessary framework in their windows. But it 
does not do always to trust to such machinery 
^oiir se faire helle, as I must tell you also 
that they sometimes get out of place, and 
then you have hips where you do not want 
them! I heard this funny story told the 
other day, but I cannot vouch for its truth, 
though I think the foolish people who adopt 
such things would deserve to be made 
ridiculous. 

There is one great comfort in the midst of 
the frills and furbelows of fashion, that we 
may be quite as fashionable, and twice as 
happy, if we elected to stick to our coats and 
skirts and our pretty blouses of cotton and 
muslin. The newest ones of this year are 
really quite tight-fitting bodices. They are 
not gathered at the shoulder seams nor at the 
neck, and they are cut so tightly to the 
figure that they allow of next to no fulness 
at the waist, which makes them sit in a far 
more tidy and neat way. They are all made 
with yokes at the back, and they have 
generally a very tight bishop’s sleeve. 

The tunic, or, as perhaps you may hear it 
called, and more usually so, the double skirt, 
as they are really only modifications of each 
other, looks as if it had come to take up its 
abode with us, having been threatened for a 
long time. We have illustrated two or three 
of the most popular, which are undoubtedly 
the ones with points which fall nearly to the 
hem. Besides this there is a very long 
all-round tunic, the edges of which are 
scallopped, and 
fall very low on 
the under-skirt. 

As all our gowns 
are made , much 
too long, and must 
be held up, this 
is the most un¬ 
comfortable shape 
of all. 

PerhJips the 
greatest change of 
the year has taken 
place in the sun¬ 


shades, which are striped in various and won¬ 
derful ways, and some surprising colours. As 
to the embroideries, chiffons, laces, and orna¬ 
ments lavished on them, they are so many I 
have no room to describe them. The, latest I 
have seen was of chiffon, embroidered in straw ; 
and on another I counted sixteen rows of 
gathered baby-ribbon in three colours, the 
foundation being in green satin. 

Our first group of three figures shows, as 
we have already said, three varieties of the 
tunic. The gown on the extreme left is of 
heliotrope canvas, over white silk. It has a 
pointed tunic, trimmed with white silk, or 
.satin, ribbon, or tuckiig. The same is placed 
in rows on the top of the sleeves, and there 
are rows of heliotrope satin on the collar and 
on the edge of the skirt. This is a very 
pretty and girlish gown, which could be 
carried out in any thicker material if desired. 
The figure on the right hand side wears a 
gown of plain grey alpaca, with an under-dress 
of a crimson-figured poplin, which has rows 
of narrow black velvet round the edge. The 
tunic is also trimmed with rows of black 
velvet, with cream lace, and the bodice has a 
white satin yoke, with a front of crimson and 
trimmings of black velvet also, with double 
levers, which fold back. The hat is of the 
new boat shape, and has three ostrich feathers 
in it. These are very much uncurled, as it is 
no longer the fashion to curl them very 
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rounded jackets. The trim¬ 
mings consist of rows of satin 
ribbon and cream lace, three 
rows of which go round the 
skirt and jacket. The front 
is of white satin and cream 
lace, and the collar has rows 
of satin on it to coiTespond. 
These narrow satin ribbons 
and tuckings, made of silk 
and satin, are the special 
trimmings of the )'ear, and 
they seem quite ubiquitous, 
and look so pretty that we 
have not got tired of them 
yet. 

There are so many mus¬ 
lins—organdies, and the or¬ 
dinary corded ones—that it 
is quite a muslin year, and 
the lace and narrow ribbons 
used on them are enormous 
in amount. Lawn of the same 
colour is generally used for 
the linings if you do not 
choose to afford silk. A 
line sateen will also answer. 

Our third drawing shows 
two pretty hats and two of 
the most fashionable capes, 
wliich still contrive to hold 
their own in the dress of the 
])resent season. The figure 
on the left wears a short cape 
of heliotrope silk, tucked and 
trimmed with frills of white 
chiffon, and it has one of 
those stoat fronts, which are 
quite new this year. The 
cape to the right is of grey 
satin, with pointed fronts, 
and a large collar of white 
satin, with front revers of 
the same. The whole is 
edged with a r//c/ie of black 
chiffon. The hat is of the 
new Cavalier sl\a\>e, with 
feathers and a buckle. 

The prettiest change of 
the year is in the sailor hats, 
which are now trimmed and 
made to look quite different 
from the plain and useful 
things they used to be. A 
white one that I saw the other 
day had six rows of narrow velvet ribbon at 
equal distances round the crown, and a rosette 
of the same at the right side. Another had 
a. wide band of red velvet on it, with an 
upstanding spray of cherries at the side, and 
bows of red velvet mixed in with them. Both 
were to be worn with washing veils. 


TWO CAPES AND HATS. 


tightly, and the stem must show down its 
entire length. They are often of shaded 
colours, and are of moderate length. 

The centre figure wears a very smart gown 
in muslin, with flowers, the colour being blue, 
in shades. It is made up over blue. There 
are three scalloped flounces, and a tunic. 


which are edged with blue velvet, and a tiny 
lace. The bodice has revers of cream-coloured 
chiffon, and there are frills of the same at the 
side front, and the waist-band is of heliotrope 
velvet, and is very narrow. 

The charming figure in a fawn cloth tailor- 
made gown w^ears one of the rather long and 


VARIETIES. 


A Sufficient Reason. 

Author: “ But why do you charge me more 
for printing this time than usual } ” 

Publisher ; “ Because the compositors were 
constantly falling asleep over your novel.” 

Living happily together. —A few more 
smiles of silent sympathy, a few more tender 
words, a little more restraint on temper, may 
make all the difference between happiness and 
half-happiness to those we live with. 

Friendship. 

WeU-chosen friendship, the most noble 
Of virtues, all our joys makes double 
And into halves divides our trouble. 

Denham. 


How THEY Closed the Day. 

When Dr. Walsham How' was rector of 
Whittington, an old woman, on the occasion 
of his first visit, said to him— 

“ The old man and me, sir, never go to bed 
without singing the Evening Hymn. Not that 
I’ve any voice left, for I haven’t, and as for him, 
he’s like a bee in a bottle, and then he don’t 
humour the tune, for he don’t rightly know 
one tune from another, and he can’t remember 
the words, neither, so when he leaves out a 
Avord I puts it in, and when I can’t sing I dances, 
and so we get through it somehow.” 

Showing and Seeing.— Behaviour is 
a mirror in Avhich everyone shows and-might 
see her own image.— Goethe. 


jMental Exertion. 

A lady took her Irish maid to task for care¬ 
lessness and forgetfulness. “ Why is it, Mary,” 
said she, “ that you keep on making the same 
mistakes over and over again } Why don’t 
you try to remember Avhat I tell you } ” 

The day happened to be very warm, so ]\Iary 
returned the quaint reply, “'Sure, ma’am, I 
can’t be aggravatin’ me moind this hot 
weather.” 

Consolation. —There never was a night 
which was not followed by a morning, nor 
a winter which was not succeeded by a 
summer. A most consoling reflection, this, to 
those distressed in the night and , Avinter of 
spiritual trial and trouble. 
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By ELIZABETH A. S. DAWES, U.A., D.Lit. 


“ F/us fait douceur que violence^—La 
Fontaine, \i. 3. 

“ A beautiful behaviour is better than a 
beautiful form; it gives a higher pleasure 
than statues and pictures; it is the finest of 
the fine arts.”— Emerson. 


HAVE chosen “ cour¬ 
tesy ” as the subject 
of my little address 
this time, as it is a 
virtue which is per¬ 
haps somewhat in 
danger of being for¬ 
gotten and over¬ 
looked in these 
modern days of con¬ 
tinual huny and 
bustle; and yet it 
forms such an essen¬ 
tial part of a beau¬ 
tiful character that 
nobody can justly 
claim the title of 
“gentleman” or 
“gentlewoman” if 
he or she neglects 
is, loo, the opinion 
of our Shakespeare, for he writes, “We must 
be gentle now we are gentlemen ” {WinteFs 
'J'ale, V. 2). 

The derivation of the word, which really 
means the manners and behaviour to be 
observed at a royal court, is neatly given by 
Spenser in his Faerie Queene, Book vi. i. 

“ Of court, it seems, men courtesie do call. 
For that it there most useth to abound; 
And well beseemeth, that in princes hall 
That vertue should be plentifully found. 
Which of all goodly manners is the ground 
And root of civil conversation ” ; 

and Milton likewise says that “ courtesy was 
first named in courts of princes.” And as an 
example of a prince who practised this virtue 
we may quote from an old memoir about 
Henry VIII., “We cannot omit to observe 
this courtly (shall I call it.?) or good quality in 
him ; that he was courteous, and did seem to 
study to oblige.” However, the English 
girls of to-day need not look far for the 
pattern of a perfectly gracious and courteous 
Avoman, for who fulfils this ideal better than 
her Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria Who 
better known than she for the courteous 
message of thanks to her troops when they 
have nobly done their duty, or for the quick 
expression of sympathy to the suflering victims 
of an accident or some personal bereavement } 
Then for a definition or short explanation 
of what courtesy is we cannot do better than 
turn to 2 'he Greatest Thing in the World. 
Here on p. 26 we learn that courtesy is an 
ingiedient of Love, that it is “Love in 
Society, Love in relation to Etiquette,” and 
has been defined as “love in little things”; 
in a word it is the quality denoted by the 
sentence, “Love doth not behave itself 
unseemly.” From these words we can also 
gather the reason Avhy we should all show 
courtesy, for, as it is one of the components 
of love, and Christ said that all ITis disciples 
were to be distinguished from the rest of the 
world by their love for another, we shall 
not be true followers of Christ, or have a 
really beautiful character, if we omit any part 
of love; just as a beautiful mosaic could never 
be otherwise than imperfect, if, though com¬ 
plete in all other respects, the stores of one 
certain colour Avere everywhere missing. 


It must also be remembered that a courteous 
behaviour should be Avorn ahvays and every- 
Avhere, and not only put on like a grand robe 
for state occasions, for courtesy is “a happy 
Avay of doing things, and should adorn even 
the smallest details of life, and contribute to 
render it as a Avhole agi*eeable and pleasant.” 
Hence, first and foremost, courtesy should be 
practised in the home by the children both 
tOAvards their parents and tOAvards each other. 
This is a matter Avhich merits more attention 
and thought than is generally given to it, for 
by a courteous manner and a gentle tongue, 
more influence in the government of others 
is often attained than by qualities of greater 
depth and substance. Now woman, not 
man, is the true home-maker, therefore girls 
should take great pains to be courteous, and 
thus by their gentleness lead and direct the 
perhaps rude and selfish brother Avho Avill 
probably unconsciously sooner or later imitate 
and adopt his sister’s gracious Avays. A sAveet- 
tongued gentle maiden cannot fail to render 
the home, be it a poor or rich one, both 
pleasant and dear to her brothers and sisters. 
And then to parents hoAV far more gentle 
and courteous we all should be than Ave are. 
It has been well said that a blessing is never 
fully realised until it is lost, and so I fear Ave 
hardly any of us realise clearly and distinctly 
to ourselves hoAv much our parents, especially 
our dear mothers, do and suffer for us until 
the day comes Avhen Ave knoAv what it is to 
be Avithout them. 

Dr. jMiller, in his book Llie Building of 
Character, Avhich I should earnestly recom¬ 
mend every girl to read, says, “ Wherever 
else Ave may fail in patience, it should not 
be in our own homes. Only the SAveetest 
life should have place there. We have not 
long to stay together, and Ave should be 
patient and gentle Avhile Ave may.” And to 
enforce this teaching, he quotes one of the 
tenderest little poems ever written, and of 
Avhich I subjoin a couple of verses : — 

“ The hands are such dear hands ; 

They are so full; they turn at our demands 

So often ; they reach out 

With trifles scarcely thought about; 

So many times they do 

vSo many things for me, for you, 

If their fond wills mistake. 

We may Avell bend—not break. 

They are such fond frail lips. 

That speak to us. Pray, if love strips 
Them of discretion many times. 

Or if they speak too sIoav or quick, such 
crimes 

We may pass by; for Ave may see 
Days not far off Avhen those small Avords 
may be 

Held not so sIoav or quick, or out of place, 
but dear. 

Because the lips are no more here.” 

I-'urther, a courteous manner should be used 
toAvards the servants, orders given politely and 
unnecessary troubling of them avoided ; for 
instance, lying late in bed, though intensely 
pleasant, often necessitates the disarrange¬ 
ment of the servants’ morning Avork, for Avhich 
the delinquent herself Avill perhaps blame 
them later in the day. 

. At school, again, hoAv many “open doors ” 
are there for doing little courtesies to mis¬ 
tresses and schoolfelloAvs, and for aiding to 
maintain the peace and harmony both in 
class-room and playground by a gentle look 
or Avord, and for the “ soft ansAver Avhich 
turneth aAvay Avrath,” and stays the rising 


quarrel. The girl Avho Avill be most beloved, 
and AvhoAvill have the best influence in a school, 
is undoubtedly she Avho is ever ready Avith a 
pleasant smile to play with the little ones, to 
say a kind Avord to another when in trouble, 
and Avho shoAvs by her Avhole behaviour that 
she Avishes to make those around her happy 
and comfortable. Then on those days of dis¬ 
couragement, Avhen, in spite of all endeavours, 
the lessons are not well knoAvn, and it seems 
useless to go on trying to do as well as the 
other girls, or Avhen, perchance, unmerited 
blame or irritating teasing has unnerved 
and tired you, how you welcome the friend 
Avho, Avithout being told, knoAvs hoAV “ Avrong 
everything is going,” and Avith gentle loving 
Avoids strives to cheer you, and bids you 
take heart again and bravely return to the 
fight. 

If Ave look at the reverse of the picture and 
contemplate the discourteous girl, be it at 
home or at school, AA^e cannot fail to observe 
hoAv many opportunities she loses of giving 
jdeasure. She may come down to breakfast, 
and just mutter a “ Good morning” and omit 
the morning kiss ; during the day she may never 
notice hoAV often she might fetch something 
for her mother or mistress, jump up or open 
the door for somebody Avith their hands full, 
or try to subdue her loud boisterous laughing 
or talking in a room Avhere others are busy 
reading or Avriting—she will also pass in and 
out of a door in front of her elders, pay little 
attention to the Avants of her neighbours at 
table; in short, she Avill not increase in any 
Avay the pleasantness of her surroundings. 

A Avord of Avarning, too, must be given to 
those girls Avho, Avith the best of intentions to 
try and do right and help others, make the 
mistake through their very excess of zeal of 
directing or correcting others in a rough, 
brusque Avay, and perhaps enforce their Avords 
by a not too gentle push or shove ! These 
must read La Fontaine’s fable of Phoehus 
and Boreas, or 2 'he Sun and the Northwind, 
and see hoAV the north Avind, for all his 
violent bloAving, could not divest the traveller 
of his cloak, Avhereas the sun by the influence 
of his gentle AA^arming rays soon accomplished 
that in Avhich the rough blasts of Boreas had 
failed. And if they folloAv the teaching of 
this fable, they Avill soon see hoAv much more 
the gentle AVord accomplishes than the rough 
one. 

And noAV to close, I Avould like to ask you, 
Avho read these fcAV remarks of mine, to 
endeavour to put more gentleness and courtesy 
in your dealings Avith other people than you 
have done heretofore; for in all of us there is 
always room for improvement, and there is 
not one of us surely but must admit that Ave 
often leave little courtesies undone and little 
gentle Avords unsaid. Courtesy is like the 
drop of oil that enables machinery to Avork 
noiselessly and smoothly, for it lessens the jars 
and friction of life and the consequent Avorry 
and fretfulness. Little things make or mar 
the peace of life, therefore exhibit courtesy 
which is “ Love in little things,” and you Avill 
gain the gratitude and esteem of those around 
you, and caiTy aAvay in your minds these lines 
of Lord Houghton, and never, if you can 
avoid it, lose an opportunity of putting them 
into practice— 

“ An arm of aid to the Aveak, 

A friendly hand to" the friendless. 
Kind words, so short to speak, 

But whose echo is endless: 

The Avorld is AAude —these things are small. 

They may be nothing, but they are All.” 
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THINGS IN SEASON, IN MARKET AND KITCHEN. 

r.v LA MENAGERE. 


LORious June ! Can 
an5’one complain of 
a lack of the least 
^ood thing.Rather 
M'ehave ?/« cmharras 
de rich esse ; so much 
so, indeed, that we 
liardly know wliat to 
select for our typical 
menu. Look at the 
veget abl e market, 
for instance. See the piles of snowy cauli- 
llowers, the crisp cabbages and spinach, the 
quantities of salad stuffs, cucumbers, spring 
carrots and turnips, asparagus, artichokes, 
peas and French beans, while the very 
potatoes look attractive. Then see the fruit, 
the ever-welcome green gooseberries, straw- 
beiTies, early raspberries, and ripe cherries 
galore. The fruiterers have golden apricots, 
nectarines, custard apples, and many other 
luscious things. The fishmongers are showing 
plovers’ eggs in their little nests of moss, the 
jnnkest of jorawns and crabs, scarlet lobsters 
in a garnish of parsley, magnificent salmon, 
salmon-trout, speckled trout, and beautiful 
fine soles, with mackerel that glisten like the 
whitebait. 

Game is, of course, of no account now ; but 
young chickens are coming to the fore, and 
pigeons are excellent, so also are the plovers. 

Then look at the wealth of June blossom 
that is poured into the market. Can anything 
surpass the beauty of these roses } Lilies and 
hydrangeas, snowy narcissi, gorgeous tulips, 
iris, and peonies, and if you can find a sweeter 
or a more splendid llower than a blush peony 
of the Dutch variety, you will be clever indeed. 
Sweet mignonette, sweet peas, and still 
sweeter pinks, make the air quite heavy with 
their fragrance. Then we have quantities of 
beautiful grasses, mosses, ferns, and foliage 
plants here for all sorts of purposes, for June 
is the harvest month of tlie fioral decorator. 
Dinners, balls, receptions, weddings, at homes 
—all make great demand on the markets this 
month. 

The place of game at fashionable dinners is 
taken by plovers’ eggs, or by an aspic jelly. 
As the eggs are usually sold ready boiled, and 
require no accompaniment, we may leave them 
without further remark; but it might be 
useful here if we considered the making of a 
simple aspic jelly such as could be manu¬ 
factured by the home cook. 


Aspic Jelly. —Get a knuckle-bone of veal 
and one of ham and crack them in pieces. 
Pul with them a large onion, with two cloves, 
a large carrot, a bunch of savoury herbs, and 
two quarts of water. Let these simmer gently 
in a brown stone jar for several hours, then 
strain off. To a pint of this stock (which 
should be perfectly clear) add one ounce of 
Swinborne’s isinglass previously soaked in cold 
water, also a teaspoonful of salt, a little 
pepper, a tables]')oonful of tarragon vinegar; 
and then a wincglassful of strong sherry. Stir 
over the fire until it nearly boils, then break 
into the liquor the whites of two eggs and the 
shells, stir well, and draw to the side of the 
fire; let it simmer for a quarter of an hour, 
then strain through a jelly-bag three or four 
times until it is ]:)erfectly clear. Keep the 
mould in a veiy cold place until it is wanted. 
The quart should make two moulds of jelly. 
A good jelly will keep for some time, and is 
often most useful for an invalid. 

An aspic of game or poultry makes an 
excellent luncheon dish, and will prove an easy 
and dainty way of serving up the remains of 
cold poultry, etc. 

Pour some ready-made aspic jelly into the 
bottom of a plain round mould which has been 
wetted with cold water. Next make a layer of 
stars and diamonds from the white and yellow 
of a hard-boiled egg, a few fine sprigs of 
parsley, and the red part of a cold tongue here 
and there. Let this set, then lay on thin 
slices of cold fowl and ham, leaving plenty of 
space to run more jelly in between. Fill the 
mould up to the top with jelly, then put it 
away to set. When quite stiff turn it out on 
to a dish. 

Suppose that for our June menu we take 
the following: 

liisque of Crab. 

Devilled 'Whitebait. 

Grenadines of Veal. Jardiniere Sauce. 

Aspic Jell}’. 

Saddle of Lamb. French Beans. 

Gooseberry Tart. 

Cream Cheese. Oaten 'Wafers. Coffee. 

Bisque of Crab. —Wash well in several 
waters hali a pound of the best rice, put it 
into a saucepan with a quart of the best clear 
white stock, and add a little milk. Add also 
an onion, a small piece of cinnamon, a little 
salt and pepper and a good bit of butter. 
Let the rice simmer a long while, then add 
to it the pith from the body of a freshly-boiled 


crab, and another pint of milk or stock. Rub 
all carefully through a sieve, then pour it into 
a stewpan with the flesh from the claws torn 
into flakes, add a teaspoonful of the essence 
of anchovies, a teaspoon ful of arrowroot 
dissolved in a little milk, and a few drops of 
cochineal to deepen the colour. At the last 
moment, before serving, after the soup has 
boiled up once, add a small cupful of hot 
cream. 

Deinlled IVhitebait. —To fry whitebait a 
good depth of clear frying fat is needed, and 
a frying basket in which the fish can all be 
plunged into the fat at once. They should 
be carefully wiped, then lightly shaken in a 
well-floured cloth, just so as to coat them 
sufficiently. Plunge into boiling fat for about 
three minutes, then withdraw them from the 
fat, sprinkle them with black and red pepper, 
return to the pan for another minute, then 
drain and ser\-e on a napkin with fried parsle}' 
as a garnish. Send quarters of lemon and 
brown bread and butter to table with them. 

Grenadines of Veaf Jardiniere Sauce. —A 
slice of the best lean fillet of veal, about two- 
thirds of an inch thick, should be shaped into 
small pieces, and then dipped into beaten egg 
and into a mixture of breadcrumbs, minced 
ham and seasoning. Fr^’ these carefully on 
both sides to a light brown, then put between 
two plates and stand in a hot oven. 

For the .sauce take a pint of stock, and one 
onion, a large carrot, a turnip, a few Frencli 
beans, a few peas, and any other available 
vegetable. Mince these finely and evenly, 
fry them in dripping, drain and add to the 
stock. Thicken this with a spoonful of 
jDotato flour, and season highly. Boil gently 
for a while, then pour in the centre of a hot 
dish and set the grenadines around the edge. 
Let boiled potatoes (small ones) accompany 
this dish. 

The saddle of lamb should be simply 
roasted and served with its own gravy; tlie 
French beans boiled first, then sauted, in butter 
with chopped parsley, and potatoes, if liked, 
treated the same w\ay. Pass mint sauce arouncl 
as well. 

Cream should accompany the gooseberry 
tart, and straw^berries with cream might 
appear at the same time, or in lieu of the 
tart as prefeived. 

A roast duck and green peas might take 
the place of the saddle of lamb, according as 
means and circumstances permit. 



OLD ENGLISH COTTAGE HOMES; 

OR, 

VILLAGE ARCI-irrECTURE OF BYGONE TIMES. 


PART IX. 

There: is a kind of cottage, chiefly found in 
the North of England, but also not un- 
frequently to be seen in the w’estern and 
central counties; it is constructed entirely of 
stone or granite. The miillions of the 
windows, “dressings” of the gables, door¬ 
ways, and sometimes the walls themselves, are 
built in “ashlar.” “Ashlar,” in England, 
means stone brought- to a smooth surface, not 
only on face but round the sides as -well. 
Now this is rather important for all who are 
engaged in building operations, because 
“ashlar” means a different thing in England 


from what it does in other parts of the United 
Kingdom. In Ireland, for instance, “ ashlar ” 
means stones brought to a smooth surface in 
front alone, the edges being left iiTegulnr, and 
if you require them to be cut smooth and 
squared at the edges, you have to specify that 
they shall have “even beds and joints.” 

A curious trial occupied the Irish Law 
Courts for many weeks some time back. An 
English architect and an Irish builder were 
engaged in erecting an important edifice in 
Ireland. The architect in his specification 
stipulated “ ashlar ” for the frontage of the 
structure. The builder carried it out in the 
English manner and then sent in a heavy bill 


of extras for “beds and joints.” This was 
opposed by the architect on behalf of his 
clients. At the trial all the Irish witnesses 
maintained that the builder wtis right, and all 
the English that he W’as wrong. The judge 
and jury became thoroughly puzzled, and 
could not understand the disputed point, as 
evidently both sides were perfectly sincere. 
At last the judge, perfectly bewildered, 
appealed to a very eminent counsel who was 
engaged, and said to him— 

“ Mr.-, can you explain what all this 

means } We have been for some days 
listening to the apparently endless dispute 
about ‘ beds and joints.’ ” 
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“Well, my lord, I can only suggest that 
it must be in some waj* connected with a 
question of hoard and lodging^'' answeied the 
counsel. 

The matter remains unsettled, I believe, to 
this day. Of course we use the word “ ashlar ” 
in its English signification. 

In addition to all the northern counties 
stone cottages are found in Derbyshire, 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Herefordshire, 
Monmouthshire, Oxfordshire, Somersetshire. 
Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and Sussex. 

They are usually very solidly built, and, 
though they present sometimes a stern and 
severe aspect, they are well suited to a rough 
climate, as they are warm and comfortable, 
and so substantial that they can resist the 
floods which often inundate mountainous 
districts. The group of cottages which we 
sketched some years hack at Glossop, in 
Derbyshire, bore up against a singularly severe 
catastrophe. The little mountain stream 
shown in the foreground was dammed by a 
very solid earthwork higher up the valley so 
as to form a reservoir. During a terrible 
storm of wind and rain the dam was swept 
away, and the vast torrent of water poured 
down the valley, sweej^ing everything before 
it, and completely submerging the lower part 
of the village. The old stone houses shown 
in our drawing were flooded to their upper 
storey. A man who described the occurrence 
to us said— 

“ It was all so sudden-like. I heard a loud 


roar, followed by a rushing noise, which made 
the house seem to rock. I jumped out of bed 
and found myself up to my knees in water. 
I got my wife and children to stand upon the 
table and chairs, while I tried to find out what 
was going on, half expecting that the old 
house would come down, but it stood like a 
rock; and when the water subsided, it was as 
good as ever, though some of the modern 
houses were reduced to ruin.’* 


These stone cottages, with their heavy 
mullioned windows and low-pitched gables, 
continued to be built down nearly to the end 
of the last century. Of course, they must 
have been expensive; but their durability 
seems to prove that the extra outlay was, in 
the end, true economy. Artistically, they 
appear well suited to their bleak grey sur¬ 
roundings. These great, wild woodlands, 
interspersed with shapeless and fantastic 



STONE COTTAGES, GLOSSOP, DERBYSHIRE. 
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rocks and strange-looking bowlders, swept by 
bowling winds, so that no tree can lift its 
head save under shelter of the hillside, arc not 
so unkindly as they seem. 

We once knew a beautiful and delicate girl 
who had to leave Loudon and, with her 
parents, live in one of these wild-looking 
districts. After a short time she grew strong 
and still more beautiful. Later on she 
married, and went with her husband to live 
in a southern land under the influence of a 
more genial climate. But, alas, it proved less 
friendly to her than the rugged North, for 


within six months she died. Three days 
before this sad event she said to her husband— 
“ If I could only feel the wind over the 
great moor I think I could live.” 

He would have given all he possessed to 
save her, but the doctors assured him that she 
would certainly die on the journey. Health 
is often to be found in these rugged stone 
houses of the North country, stern and sombre 
as they look when compared with the cheerful 
half-timber cottages of the South. 

In some out-of-the-way districts of Northern 
England, .Scotland, and Ireland, cottages are 


built of “ loose stone ”— i.e.y stones fitted 
together without mortar, and are thatched 
with peat. Sometimes the angle-stones, 
window and door openings, have mortar 
joints, the rest being left open. In all stone 
counties of England walls constructed in this 
manner divide the fields instead of hedgerows, 
the top row of stones being fastened together 
with mortar when the wall is more than 
breast high. This is a vei*y ancient method of 
building, and is found in almost every country 
of the world. H. W. Brewer. 

{To he continued.) 



“ MY FAVOURITE CONTRIBUTORS ” COMPETITION. 


Prizes of One Guinea. 

Jessie Offin, Lough ton, Essex. 

“ Christabel,” Poole, Dorset. 

“ Pansy,” Beverley, East Yorkshire. 

“ Rose,” North Muir, Forfar. 

“ Wild Orchid,” Croydon Grove, Croydon. 
Agnes Ward Strong, Moseley, Birmingham. 
Nellie Turner Godfrey, Redhill, Surrey. 

Ada Alice Gaze, Norwich. 

Emma Elizabeth Epps, Redhill, Surrey. 
Elizabeth Kerr, Port Charlotte, Islay, N.B. 

Prizes of Half-a-Guinea. 

Edith Mary Foyster, Brentwood, Essex. 
Felicie Buisseret, Namur, Belgique. 

Evelyn Agnes Forster, Crowthorne, Berk¬ 
shire. 

Edith K. Ellis, Highgate. 

Florence Marie Benton, Swavesey, Cambs. 
Lilian Grundy, Lynwood, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Lancashire. 

M. Evangeline Hulse, Carlisle. 

“ Modest Violet,” New Whittington, Chester¬ 
field, Derbyshire. 

Mary Agnes Parker, Peterborough, North¬ 
ampton. 

Agnes ;ilary Vincent, Warwick Square. 

Honourable Mention. 

Mabel Jenks, Cambridge; E. Flesch, 
Briinn, Mahren; Gwendoline Doughty, St. 
Leonards, Bridgenorth, Salop ; Kate Kelsey, 
Crossleigh, Montpelier, Bristol; “A grateful 
old woman,” Ballymena, Ulster, Ireland; 
Millicent H. Warwick, Manchester; Mary 
Adele Venn, West Kensington Park, W. ; 
Helen Elizabeth Howitt, Dunoon-on-Clyde ; 
A. Park Pearson, Halifax; Laura Buck, 
Potters Road, New Barnet; Alice Dunn, 
Brisbane, Queensland. 


Report. 

From the time our first competition was 
announced until now, it has been a real 
pleasure to look over the papers sent in by our 
readers, who seem always to have understood 
the spirit and object of the various compe¬ 
titions we have placed before them and to 
have entered into them enthusiastically and 
naturally. The consequence is that their 
papers have been full of interest and instruc¬ 
tion as to matters we never could have learned 
by books or by travel. The barrier behind 
which thousands of lives are lived could 
never have been broken down but for the 
ready help of the girls themselves. Their 


papers have made our views of life broader, 
they have evoked sympathy and admiration 
for the toilers in our great cities; they have 
permitted us to stand side by side with them 
as they work and struggle and fight for what 
they know to be good and pure; they have 
made us free of their homes, whether in the 
farm kitchen, or in the streets of our great 
cities, so that one can sit down and picture 
them all, whether in a London factory, a 
country farm, a village rectory, or away in our 
far-off colonies. 

But this competition is different from any of 
those which have preceded it, for the Editor 
has asked the opinion of his thousands of 
readers as to their favourites among the staff 
of writers, artists, and musicians whom he has 
employed for the last twenty years. It is a 
bold thing to have done, and yet it is but 
natural that a man who has devoted the best 
years of his life to a certain object should 
desire to know how his methods have 
answered and whether the material he has 
offered for the instruction and healthy amuse¬ 
ment of girls has met with the approbation of 
those for whom he has catered. It is no easy 
task in the present age when independence is 
growing rampant, to influence girls and sur¬ 
round them with an atmosphere which, 
without in the least coercing them, will 
keep them pure and gentle and womanly. 

So throwing caution to the winds, the 
editor has submitted himself and his staff to 
the microscopic criticism of his many thou¬ 
sands of readers, and begged them to select 
ten out of the number whom they like best 
and to give a reason for their preference. 

We have received some hundreds of papers, 
each of which has been conscientiously read 
and pondered over. Each competitor has 
stamped her paper with her own individuality; 
she knows exactly what she prefers and why 
she prefers it. One and all regret that they 
are limited in their choice to ten of the staff', 
seeing that all are so good, but there seems to 
have been no hesitation as to the chief 
favourites. 

In awarding the prizes, we have taken into 
consideration not so much the handwriting 
and decoration of the manuscripts as the 
thoughtfulness and intelligence with which 
they have been written. 

Side-Lights. 

Widespread as we consider our knowledge 
of girl nature by this time, competition papers 
often spring upon us surprises, showing us we 
have much to learn upon the subject. We 


confess that, although we have always taken 
care to provide our readers with subject- 
matter for deeper thought, still we were 
scarcely prepared to find that in the majorily 
of cases the first things read were these gi-aver 
articles and the papers dealing with instructive 
and interesting matters, the stories as a rule 
being kept till the last. In one paper only 
were all the favourites chosen for stories. 

Quotations. 

1. I can safely say all the stories and articles 
ill the “ G. O. P.” are the best to be had. In 
truth one puts down the “ G. O. P.” with 
better feelings and higher aspirations than 
when one took it up. Years ago my father 
found me reading a paper that he did not 
think fit for a girl to read, so he promised to 
buy me a magazine if I would read only such 
books as he provided. I promised, and he set 
about getting me suitable reading. As a 
result, he was shown the “G. O. P.,” and 
brought it home to me, and for twenty years I 
have been a reader of the “ G. O. P.,” and 
hope to be for as long as I live, for I do not 
think I could get a better. 

2. May I suggest another competition to 
you } You have already had one for girls who 
work with head and hands—will you not also 
have one for those who are preparing to work 
with head or hands } I am sure there would 
be many interesting pictures of student life at 
our colleges among the papers sent in. I feel 
that the “ G. O. P.” decided my life for me. 
In April, 1881, when I was eight years old, 
we bought the number for the month. There 
was an article in it on the North London 
Collegiate School; it mentioned the pupils 
who were graduates—some were doctors or 
medical students. I said I would be one too ; 
the idea stayed with me. At last the way 
was opened for me, though it is harder than I 
thought. 

3. May I hope you will read this as a 
friendly letter from American girls who do 
not wish the pleasure they have received from 
your paper to remain unexpressed. 

4. I am very proud to be able to say I 
commenced taking in the “ G. O. P.” on the 
2nd October, 1880, being the beginning 
number of the second volume, and ever since 
I have taken the greatest interest in it. When 
I got manied, one of the first pieces of furni¬ 
ture we bought was a book-case to put my 
favourite books in ; I often take one of the 
old volumes down for information—I aj^pre- 
ciate them more every day for the kind and 
practical help they give. 
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OUR PUZZLE POEM REPORT: AN ACCIDENTAL CYCLE III. 


SOLUTION. 

An Accidental Cycle III. 

5. Lamp Explosions. 

Some use cheap lamps, whose oil, alas! 

Is held in china or in glass, 

Such folly no one can surpass. 

6. Escape of Gas. 

When you e.scape of gas detect. 

Don’t search about with lighted match, 
But for a little while reflect— 

It might your head from form detach. 

7. To Cyclists. 

If you’re cycling down a hill 

With a waggon coming towards you. 
Keep your head; 

And to save an awful spill 

Make for hedge, though it accords you 
Scratches red. 


Prize Winners. 

Twelve Shillings and Sixpence Each. 

Jessie F. Dulley, Linden.s, Wellingborough. 

Elbe Hanlon, i, Otranto Place, Sandycove, 
Dublin. 

G. Meggy, Rimpton Rectory, Bath. 

Janet M. Pugh, Bronclydur, Towyn, Merion¬ 
ethshire. 

Ethel Tomlinson, The Woodlands, Burton- 
on-Trent. 

Seven Shillings Each. 

■Mrs. Ethel Hartley, 310, Rotton Park Road, 
Birmingham. 

John Marshall, 13, Pro.spect Road, Child’s 
Hill, N.AV. 

Eben. Mutten, 17, George Street, Devonport. 

Katharine Mary Stanley, The Old House, 
AVashingboro’, Lincoln. 

L. Trotman, 26, Bles.sington Road, Lee, S.E. 

Helen B. Younger, 5, Comiston Gardens, 
Edinburgh. 

Very Highly Commended. 

Mrs. Acheson, Eliza Acworth, Agnes Amis. 

Annie A. Arnott, Margaret E. Bourne, Nellie 

D. Bourne, Rebecca Clarke, Rev. Joseph 

Corkey, Mrs. G. H. B. Cumming, Ethel 

Dickson, Cecil French, Mrs. AV. FT. Gotch, 

Edith E. Grundy, Meta Kelway, Eliza Lear- 

mount, Agnes McConnell, Mrs. Nicholls, Rev. 

V. Odom, Annie B. Ormond, Isabel Snell, 


Frederick AAT'm. Southey, Ellen C. Tarrant, 
Constance Taylor, C. Thompson, Alary F. 
AYakelin, Edith Alary Younge. 

Highly Commended. 

D/z’isiou /. 

Edith Ashworth, S. Ballard, Rev. F. 
Townshend Chamberlain, Lillian Clews, Helen 
Alargaret Coulthard, J. L. Ellson, Herbert V. 
French, Annie AI. Goss, Ellen Hambley, 
Francis Hingston James, Airs. Latter, Dora 
Laurence, Eva H. Laurence, Carlina Leggett, 
AVinifred A. Lockvear, Airs. C. A. Alartin, 
Jennie AI. Al’Call, F. Aliller, Helen M. 
Norman, Violet C. Todd, AV. Fitzjames 
AVhite, Henry AVilkinson, Alice AVoodliead, 
Elizabeth Yarwood, Diana C. Yeo. 

Highly Commended. 

Dizn'swn If. 

Eva Alary Allport, Lily Belling, G. Briglit- 
well, Jane Lind.say Campbell, R. Swan 
Coulthard, George Robert Davidge, Leonard 
Duncan, Eleanor El.sey, Airs. F. Farrar, C. S. 
Gregory, Hilda Alary Harrison, Charlotte 
Hayward, Florence Flayward, Ethel AVinified 
Hodgkinson, Aladge L. Kemp, A Kilburn, 
Gertrude Longbottom, E. Lord, Annie Alau- 
derson, Flelen A. Alanning, E. Alastin, Jessie 
Aliddlemiss, E. AI. Le Alottee, J. D. AIus- 
grave, E. Pearson, N. E. Purvey, Kate 
Robinson, AI. AAGnifred Shakespear, Bettie 
Temple, Airs. Alabel Tench, R. Marjorie 
Thomas, Ellen Thurtell, AI. Tolson, Frances 
H. AA'ebb-Gillman, Alargaret AI. AAulcox. 


EXAAIINER’S REPORT. 

Here is another award at last to excite 
indignant comment and criticism. So large 
was the number of first-rate solutions that we 
had to ])ounce upon the most trifling errors 
with a keenness worthy of a better cause. After 
we had examined and re-examined again and 
again, we were rewarded for our exertions by 
finding that faults abounded, the enormity of 
which might fairly be expressed in sixteenths. 

For instance, a failure to indent the lines 
properly was reckoned one-sixteenth of a 
mistake. The substitution of “ around ” for 
ahout was counted two-sixteenths, and so on, 
with arithmetical precision. As only a limited 
number of names can be mentioned, all we 
have to do is to draw the line at a certain 


point (in this case it was at nine-sixteenths), 
and say : “Beyond that, no mention.” The 
result is an adjudication which can face 
criticism with a very fair amount of confidence. 
And here let us say that if any competitor 
thinks that an injustice has been done, we hope 
she will not harbour the thought privately, 
but frankly let us know as soon as the report 
appears. AVe much prefer to have the oppor¬ 
tunity of acknowledging a mistake or of 
proving that none has been made. 

To return to the puzzle. Alany competitors 
failed to notice the “ s ” in the title, and wrote 
“ Exploding Lamp.” This could only be 
regarded as a whole mistake, and was therefore 
fatal to any chance of success. 

The rhythm of the first line. No. 6, was 
often marred by the insertion of “ an.” In the 
second line, as we have already intimated, 
“ around ” could not be considered equal to 
about, for a reason which a reference to the 
puzzle will divulge. In the fourth line “ face ” 
was continually given for head, though the 
better sense of the latter reading is obvious, 
and the puzzle form of spelling “ detach” was 
often adopted without thought. 

In No. 7, “ Cycling ” was the title generally 
given, though many solvers were careful to 
read the two into it. This was an error we 
could not very severely condemn, and as a 
matter of fact two solutions whicli were perfect 
in every other respect, were admitted into the 
prize bundle. In the first line “ you are ” 
w'ould not do instead of the contraction 
neither did the insertion of “ a ” before hedge 
improve the rhythm of the last line but one. 
In tlie same line we did not object to the more 
strictly grammatical “ accord ” in place of 
accords, although the puzzle gave the latter. 

AVe have received several letters questioning 
our award on “An Accidental Cycle II.” 
AA^e have turned up every solution written 
about, and find that absolute justice was 
done to each. For the benefit of a very large 
number of solvers who cherish similar doubts 
in silence, we may say that the mistake of 
spelling “ some one ” as one word was a very 
important factor in the adjudication. That 
our report should have contained no reference 
to this point was an unfortunate circumstance. 

The award on the whole series of Acci¬ 
dental Cycles cannot be published for two or 
three weeks, the number of solutions being 
very large. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

AI. H.—I. The thought in your poem is very good, 
and you describe nature well and sympathetically. 
You need, however, to pay more attention to your 
iechnigtie. Your lines are frequently halting— 

“ ’Tis sunset on the ocean, radiant with light.” 

is an instance in point.—2. AVater-colours would 
he suitable for painting on gauze or satin. No 
preparation of the material is required. 

“ JIarty.” —I. Barty Joscelin, in The Martian, is a 
fictitious character, though some of his early ex¬ 
periences in France were probably drawn from real 
life.—2. AVe are not familiar with the books 5'ou 
mention, but no doubt you could obtain a list from 
a bookseller, or the publisher if you knew the name. 

Sweet Seventeen.—i. Y'our writing is fairly good, 
but you should not leave a margin at the end of 
•your lines. Try to write as freely as possible.— 
2. Inquire at the chemist’s where you purchase the 
sulphur ointment. 

Norah T. —AVe have never seen a really good book 
of such dialogues as you require, but you might 
apply to The United Kingdom Band of Hope 
Union, 60, Old Bailey, E.C., saying what you need. 
Twenty Minutes, by Harriet L. Childe-Pemberton, 
is a little book containing amusing dialogues 
for recitation, but they are not connected with 
“ temperance.” 


Student. —i. A charming book, though not a new 
one, about animals is Airs. Alfred Gatty’s ll^or/ds 
not Realised; and Parables fro 7 H Natuj’e, by the 
same author, contains much information mingled 
with beautiful allegorical teaching.—2. Apply to 
the National Health Society—secretary, Aliss Lan- 
kester, 53, Berners Street, AV., or to the St. John’s 
Ambulance Association, St. John’s Gate, Clerken- 
well, E.C., for full list of books on nursing. AVe 
may mention Hints and Helps for Home Nursing 
and Hygiene, by Dr. Cosgrave, price is. (.St. John’s 
Ambulance Association). AVe do not think you at 
all discourteous in your criticisms on the articles in 
question. 

Hildegarde AVinter. —i. It is rather difficult for us to 
advise you what music to practise without knowing 
your powers. There are books of “ Short Volun¬ 
taries ” (is. each), by Edward Redhead, published 
by Orsborn & Tuck wood, 64, Berners .Street, Lon¬ 
don, A\^., which might suit you. They are intended 
for organ or harmonium, but sound well on the 
piano. Book III. contains some charming easy 
music. AVould Alendelssohn’s '* Songs without 
AVords ” be too difficult? You should practise at 
least an hour a day and as much longer as you can, 
but we fear that without any tuition you will find it 
bard to make much progress.—2. The tails of your 
g’s and y’s spoil 5’our writing; they are too long, 
and badly formed. You could easily improve your 
hand. 


AIEDICAL. 

Gwen Lewis. —Goitre or Derbyshire neck is one of 
those diseases which are “endemic,” that is, resident 
in certain^ localities. It is very common in some 
places, chiefly in the mountainous or hilly districts 
of Derbyshire, Devonshire and AVales. It is more 
common in the valleys than in the hills. It is 
supposed to be due to some constituent in the 
water, possibly excess of lime. Goitre, however, is 
not very infrequent in persons who hav'e never seen 
a mountain, and who have lived in districts which 
are decidedly not goitrous. There are many forms 
of goitre, and the treatment for each variety is 
different. Unfortunately, that variety which is 
“ endemic ” is most difficult to cure. If the patient 
can leave the district where the condition was de¬ 
veloped, and live in a place where the disease does 
not occur, the mass will cease growing and often 
wither altogether. The rational treatment of 
goitre is therefore to change one’s residence. 
Iodine, both internally and externally, is often 
advised for the relief of simple goitre, and it does 
sometimes do good. Alercury is often occasionally 
used with good results. Surgical procedures have 
been adopted, but unless the growth is enormous 
or interferes with breathing or swallowing, and in 
other special cases, this treatment is not to be 
recommended. Friction, massage and electricity 
have been tried with practically no result whatever. 
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Buttercup. —Careful and moderate exercise is what 
you require. All your troubles, including the 
curvature of the spine, will be improved by this 
means. Gymnastic exercises are extremely valu¬ 
able, and if we can only impress upon you to be 
moderate, we have no hesitation in saying that 5-^00 
will derive great benefit from gymnastics. The 
dumb-bellsj the clubs, the horizontal bar, and the 

■ other milder exercises are very helpful, but you 
must avoid all the violent, we might almost say 
furiouSj. exercises which are far too commonly in¬ 
dulged in. Again, 3^011 must not give up walking 
for gymnastics, but let a little of one augment a 
little of the other. Avoid sofas and easy-chairs, for 
these tend to weaken the spine. Before doing this, 
however, we advise you to have your back examined 
to find out what was the cause of the curvature. 

Mvs.tic. —Beer poured over a red-hot horse-shoe will 
not cure dyspepsia. On the contrary, it will make 
it worse. What an extraordinar}* superstition ! 

Heath Phillips. —You sufferfrom acne undoubtedl}’, 
possibly from that form known as “ acne rosacea." 
If you never feel indigestion 3'ou certainly have 
not got it. Sulphur ointment is ver3' good for 
acne, but in the later stages, especially of the 
rosaceous acne, ichthiol ointment (zi per cent.) is 
better. 


Merry Sunheam.— The hair frequently combs out in 
considerable quantities, especially during spring 
and autumn. This is no abnormalit}', it is quite 
healthy, but it frequently alarms girls, because a 
very little hair makes a great show. The solution 
you use is useful, but you must beware of using 
much alcohol for the hair, as it renders it brittle. 
Wash your head less often, say once a fortnight, 
and add a teaspoonful of borax to each quart of 
water. The yolk of an egg makes a useful and 
strengthening hair-wash, but it should not be used 
too frcquontl}^ and the hair must be well rinsed 
afterwards. 

Ethel. —Chlorate of potassium lozenges are very 

• useful for a •“ relaxed throat." You must be careful 

. not to swallow too many, for the drug is very apt 

to produce indigestion. Never take more than five 
in the course of one da3’. We have seen truly 

• alarming symptoms in a girl who has oaten an 
ounce of the lozenges in an afternoon. 

Maitland. —Singeing the eyebrows would in no way 

E ermanently injure them. • The hairs of the eye- 
rows grow very fast, and in a few weeks you will 
be none the worse for the accident. 

Enquirer.— By an “enlarged neck" 3*011 probably 
mean enlarged glands in the neck, a condition 
extrcmel3* commonly due to decayed teeth. 


Harry’s Girl. —Sugar is fattening, and very* pro¬ 
bably you arc getting too fat because you eat too 
much sugar. There is no necessity for you to give 
up sugar altogether, but be more moderate in the 
amount 3'ou eat. 

Mignonette.—W e published a long article on blush¬ 
ing and nervousness a short time back in which you 
will find all the information you require. 

• MISCELLANEOUS. 

Primrose. —do not think a stone could be set in 
a small wedding-ring. You had better consult a 
jeweller about it, as we have not seen it and 
cannot give a reliable opinion. 

Dodo.— The distinctions between the heterodox beliefs 
of a Deist and an Atheist are considerable. The 
former believes in the existence of a God, but rejects 
the divine revelation of Him given in the Holy 
Scriptures. He also believes in the immortality of 
the soul, and in the suitable reward of virtue and 
the punishment of vice The latter denies the 
existence of a God, or Divine Providence, and holds 
no religious belief of any description. An infidel, 
or unbeliever, is one who denies the Jewish and 
Christian religions, and may be of any unorthodox 
belief. 

H. H.—]\Iuch depends on your finances. There is a 
good rule which tells you to “be just before you 
are generous.” Of course, it would be best to take 
nothing that you can help (by self-denial) from the 
contributions you usually make in church; but the 
money required for restitution of fraudulently- 
acquired money, it should be your first duty to make 
good (see St. Matt. v. 23 and 24). This precept 
would apply to such a case as yours. Of course, 
“ there is hope while there is life." Our blessed 
Lord sa3's “ He is able to save to the uttermost all 
that come unto God through Him "—His blood- 
shedding—and “ Him that cometh unto Me, I will 
in no wise cast out." 

Olive. — lhat the Celts are a branch of the great 
Aryan family is regarded as beyond all doubt, by 
their language, which bears a close resemblance in 
grammatical structure and vocables to Sanscrit. 
Ihey were the first of the Ar3’an settlers in Europe. 
Herodotus (n.c. 450) speaks of the Keltai, By this 
name the Greeks called them, and the Romans 
Galli, and a ver3’ numerous branch of them called 
themselves Gael. The3’ settled in most of the 
European countries, and in the British islands. 
notabl3' Scotland and Ireland, but more in 
England than is generall3* supposed. Your own 
aboriginal family name is clearly Celtic. 

Sunflower.— The fact that your copy of the Bible is 
100 3*ears old is not the onl3* question to be con¬ 
sidered. If one of the several editions named after 
typographical errors, such as the “ l^reeches Bible " 
or the “Vinegar Bible" (published in 1727), and 
others, then there would be a fixed value for it. 
riic celebrated “Bow3’er Bible," illu.stra.ted. 

7,000 engravings,' etchings, and original drawings, 
was sold to a Mrs. Ho3''wood, of Bolton, for £$00. 
It was one of the hlacklin Bibles. You had better 
send a particular account of 3*6urs to some large 
librar3*, disco'ver its value from the manager. 

Queenie B.—Fringes, if worn, are short and encroach 
little on the forehead. You should look at the 
dummies in the hair-dressers’ windows, and get a 

• hair-dresser to cut your hair properl3’, or it will not 

. curl. A situation as '“ companion ” is rarely to be 
obtained. A girl should have a good address and 
good manners, should be a good reader, and write 
a good legible hand, be well-informed, sing, or 
play; have a sweet temper, and a great store of 
patience, with tact. As to the salar3*, that would 
var3’, and must be left to private arrangement. If 
you possess all these qualifications, then advertise. 


To THE Readers of ‘.‘The Girl’s Own 
Paper.” 

Dear Girls, —I have received a number of 
letters on the subject of my last story, “ About 
Pe^^gy Saville,” all expressing. the kindest 
interest in the heroine, and a desire to know 
more about her. . , ■ 

These letters have been a great pleasure to 
receive, for, to tell you the truth, I myself am 
very fond of “ Peggy Pickle,” and should 
much enjoy spending a longer time in her 
company. 

Y'our kind Editor has expressed his desire to 
gratify you by publishing a sequel to the story, 
and we have arranged that if all goes well, the 
first chapter shall appear in October, or early 
in the spring. 

For the next two mouths, then, you can 
think of me sitting in my summer-house every 
morning with Peggy for my companion, and I 
will think of you, and, I hope, work all the 
better for your kindly appreciation. 

Your friend, 

Jessie de Horne Vaizey. 


OUR NEW PUZZLE POEM. 
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Prizes to the amount of six guineas (one of which will be reserved for competitors 
living abroad) are offered for the best solutions of the above Puzzle Poem. The following 
conditions must be observed :— ^ 

1. Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only. 

2. Each paper to be headed with the name and address of the competitor. 

3. Attention must be paid to spelling, punctuation, and neatness. 

4. Send by post to Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. “ Puzzle 
Poem ” to be written on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

5. The last day for receiving solutions from Great Britain and Ireland will be Au<^ust 17 

1899; from Abroad, October 16, 1899. ^ 

The competition is open to all without any restrictions as to sex or age. 

























THE GLEANER. 

From the Painting in the Salon by Jules Breton 
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JULY I, 1899. [Price One Penny. 


THE SECRET OF THE SEA. 

Bv EDWARD OXENFORD. 


They stand at twilight by the rippling ocean, 
A youth and maiden, as they plight their troth, 
And perfect faith and infinite devotion 

Have made their dwelling in the hearts of both. 
They will be wedded when his cruise is ended, 

“And that will not be long, love!” murmurs he ; 
But whether lives shall be hereafter blended 
As )'et remains a secret of the sea! 

Across the waters now his ship is sailing 
Erect and stately, for the wind is fair. 

And she who watches knows that love unfailing 
Is ever present with her dear one there I 
When from her sight his form at last is hidden, 

“It will not be for long, love!” murmurs she; 

But whether meeting hence shall be forbidden 
As yet remains a secret of the sea ! 


The 3’ears pass onward, but no tidings reach her 
Of him who still is to her brave heart dear ; 

But, hoping still, she praj^s that Hope ma}^ teach her 
To bear the burthen of her growing fear. 

She trusts to his last words, despairing never, 

“Your promise, love, you yet will keep to me!” 
But whether now his lips are hushed for ever 
Remains, untold, a secret of the sea ! 


A// rights reserved?^ 
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THE HOUSE WITH THE VERANDAH. 


By ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO, Author of “Other People’s Stairs,” “Her Object in Life,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

ANOTHER DOOR 
OPENS. 



star 

when she entered her 
own kitchen, well 
knowing that a visitor 
was there, for whose 
presence she had 
given full permis¬ 
sion ? 

She started, be¬ 
cause when one ex¬ 
pects to see a moon¬ 
faced, shy youth, 
with a shock of red 
hair, it does give one 
rather a shock to be 
suddenly confronted 
' by a tall jovial man 

of thirty, wearing a full black beard ! 

What ought Lucy to have done ? 
Perhaps she ought to have walked 
forward, saying that this was not 
the person to whom she had made 
her kitchen free, inquiring who he was, 
and bidding him go about his business. 

But poor Lucy was not a business¬ 
like and self-confident mistress, and 
she was so thoroughly disconcerted 
and taken aback that, with a single 
exclamation of surprise, she beat a hasty 


retreat. 

Upstairs in the dining-room she con¬ 
sidered the position. She could hear 
the voices in the kitchen. It seemed to 
her that there was smothered laughter 
on the part of the man. She could hear 
Jane speak with a defiant angry tone. 
Some kitchen utensils were moved 
sharply and noisily, as by the hand of 
an offended person. 

It was very clear that the carpenter 
sweetheart had been discarded, and that 
this stranger had filled his place so 
promptly that Jane had not thought it 
worth her while to go through any 
ceremony of transferring his privileges. 
Of course she had known well enough 
that her mistress would be no party to 
such a rapidly moving panorama of 
courtship. Or was there any genuine 
courtship in the matter at all, or was 
the form of a professed ^'engagement” 
the mask under which mere promiscuous 
acquaintances were encouraged ? Who 
was this man ? Lucy could not but 
remember his free laughter and loud 
talk on what had evidently been the 
evening of his first appearance. Now 
when she had unwittingly surprised 
him in her kitchen, he neither blenched 
nor offered the slightest explanation or 
apology. As Lucy sat, reflective, she 
heard him laugh again. 


However, this evening he did not stay 
till the usual hour of nine, but went off 
as soon as the spring twilight darkened 
into dusk—went off with slamming of 
doors, and stamping of feet, and 
whistling, as he mounted the area stairs. 

Lucy lit her lamp. She resolved not 
to summon Jane to her presence, but to 
wait till she brought the supper tray. 
Perhaps she wished to give Jane an 
opportunity to come and offer some 
voluntary explanation and apology. Per¬ 
haps she wished to calm her own nerves. 
Perhaps—and this is the most probable 
—she deferred simply out of dread of a 
scene. Lucy had always felt that Jane 
was an unknown quantity in the house, 
so she had no prevision as to how 
the servant would act in any crisis. 

The maid moved about the kitchen 
noisily. It was evident that supper 
was to be served in very good time. 
If Lucy was afraid of Jane, Jane 
was clearly not going to be afraid 
of her. 

She came upstairs with a very firm 
step, and looked straight at her mistress 
as she put down the tray. Lucy’s heart 
was beating very fast, but she controlled 
her nerves enough to say with a perfectly 
even voice— 

“Jane, I must ask you for some ex¬ 
planation about the change of your 
weekly visitor, for-” 

Jane interrupted her. 

“ Please, m’m,” she said, “ there’s no 
need to ask me anything. I’ve come to 
give you notice—to bid you suit yourself 
before this day month. Ever since I’ve 
been here I’ve been thinking I’d like ser¬ 
vice in the country—with some lady as 
is a lady, and doesn’t come a-poking her 
nose into my kitchen when she knows 
I’ve got a friend there. I like a lady 
as looks after her work at the proper 
time, not having to go out of a morning 
to earn her bread. It’s not your fault, 
m’ra, I dessay, but it ain’t pleasant for 
a girl.” 

In face of this impertinence, Lucy 
rallied her spirits and dignity. Cost 
what such effort may afterwards, it is 
not at such moments that any spirited 
woman fails or shrinks. 

“ Very well, Jane,” she said. “ Under 
these circumstances, I need ask you 
no questions. This spares me a pain¬ 
ful task. But as your senior, even but 
by a few years and a little experience, 
I trust that you will deeply consider your 
ways. You have not treated me well. 
That may not matter much now. But 
I fear that you are not acting in 
a way to secure your own womanly 
respectability and ha^^piness. If you 
seek a reference from me, I shall have 
to tell any inquirer what has happened.” 

“Very well, m’m. Please, m’m, 
5'-ou’ll remember it was me that gave you 
notice.” 

“ I shall remember,” said Lucy. Not 
another word was exchanged. 

The event gave Lucy a sleepless night, 
partly because it had excited her beyond 


her ebbing strength, and partly becai se 
she could not help forecasting ways ana 
means with which to meet this fresh 
domestic difficulty. 

To live in the same house with some¬ 
body so flatly antagonistic as she felt 
Jane intended to be, was a hard trial 
for a lonely and over-strained woman. 
Lucy realised that Jane was capable 
of insolence—that her outburst had 
not been a mere fit of temper, but 
a revelation of the coarse, cruel nature 
seething beneath the dull exterior. It 
might not have been wise, but if Lucy 
had been a free woman, she would have 
paid Jane her wages and let her go at 
once, so as to clear the atmosphere. 
But Lucy was not a free woman ; she had 
her engagements to fulfil, her work to do. 

She had hoped to take advantage of the 
fine weather to take Hugh a little out 
of town on Saturday afternoons, thus 
giving him fresh air and enjoyment, and 
also snatching an opportunity to make 
a study or a sketch. But now the four 
Saturday afternoons which would pass 
over before Jane’s departure were all 
the leisure in which to seek a new 
supply of domestic help. This “month ” 
of Jane’s w^ould bring Lucy to the 
edge of the summer holidays at the 
Institute. Had all gone on right 
with Jane, Lucy had meant to get her 
decent old charwoman to spend her 
nights in the house and give the girl 
company and security, while she and 
Plugh went down to Deal for two 
or three weeks. She had a secret 
consciousness that she was “running 
down ” in a way which needed both the 
fresh sea breezes and the strong, calm 
presence of Jarvis May’s brave widow. 
She had hoped to persuade Miss Latimer 
to make one of the party. That lady 
herself would have respite from her one 
or two little engagements, and she had 
not had a seaside holiday for two or 
three years. Lucy meant to give the invi¬ 
tation as a favour to herself, since Miss 
Latimer’s presence would ensure her 
the more leisure and freedom for sketch¬ 
ing. For in that seaside holiday she 
had hoped to lay in a store of sketches 
—as many as she could possibly work 
up before the darkening days of next 
winter would be brightened by Charlie’s 
return. 

Now all these plans of hers must be 
knocked on the head! She tried to be 
thankful that if she failed to secure 
satisfactory help during the coming 
month, then the holidays would at least 
give her leisure to do her own housework 
for awhile. She had accustomed herself 
to remember that, as Jeremy Taylor tells 
us, eveiy trial has two handles, or at 
least that we have two hands, and that, 
when anything happens to our dis¬ 
pleasure, it is the part of a wise and 
submissive spirit to handle it on that 
side in which we can find some comfort 
or use. But it seemed to poor Lucy as 
if this “handle” was so slight that it 
was ready to break in her trembling 
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grasp. She knew that trials which loom 
large in the mists of our own minds are 
sometimes wonderfully reduced in mag¬ 
nitude if we can get them outside our¬ 
selves, and state them in plain terms. 
So she tried to rally her courage and 
spirits by asking what was this trouble, 
after all ? She was simply parting from a 
servant whom she had never liked, and 
who had proved herself to be a girl of 
low type. 

That was how Lucy resolutely put it, 
and then it seemed little enough. She 
would not let herself add that she was 
already worn out under the awful anxiety 
of her husband’s illness, the strain of 
the separation, the practical solitude, 
tbe unremitting duties which would 
allow of no rest nor recreation. She 
left these in her sub-consciousness. 
When we know that no hand but ours 
is on the helm, we can face anything 
except the full realisation that we our¬ 
selves are stunned and reeling in the 
storm. 

It seemed to Lucy that as she and 
Miss Latimer were not to have their 
holiday together at the seaside, the 
next best thing would be to invite Miss 
Latimer to spend her holiday in the little 
house with the verandah, so that they 
might at least enjoy each other’s 
society. Miss Latimer accepted the 
invitation eagerly, adding the informa¬ 
tion that she had got to leave the house 
in which she had been living, as the 
family were quitting town. 

Come and stay with me, then, till you 
are comfortably suited elsewhere,” Lucy 
wrote back in reply. “I wish I could 
ask you to stay till Charlie returns. But 
it would give you too long a journey to 
your pupils.” 

Miss Latimer’s answer soon came. 

“ I gladly accept your invitation in its 
new extended form,” she said. “ I wish 
we could be together in this London 
which can make separation so easy. I 
should not mind the length of the daily 
journey to my pupil, but my income is 
too small to bear deduction of a railway 
fare.” 

Lucy pondered over that lettter. 
Sometimes when Hugh had gone to 
bed, she sat in her parlour, too tired to 
work and sick with loneliness. Why 
should not Miss Latimer stay with her, 
paying what she had paid hitherto, less 
the railway fare ? She wrote to Miss 
Latimer, making this proposal, and say¬ 
ing, “ Why not ? Are we not sensible 
women?” Miss Latimer came and 
talked it over, and decided to accept 
the plan ; then she and Lucy agreed 
that, as in this instance there was a 
breathing spell before they were deprived 
of household help, they would try what 
“ advertisement ” would do. 

So Lucy put a very explicit advertise¬ 
ment into three daily papers, w’hich had 
columns both of “ Situations Wanted,” 
and “ Vacant.” Applicants were to call 
“ on Saturday afternoons only.” When 
the first Saturday came, she gave Hugh 
his painting book with which to amuse 
himself, took her needlework and sat 
expectant. 

All that came to the house was 
repeated postman’s knocks. Every 
post brought circulars—printed, type¬ 


written or lithographed—from different 
registry offices. But not one servant, 
suitable or the reverse, put in appear¬ 
ance ! 

Lucy thought this experience must be 
special and peculiar. So she resolved 
to repeat the process next week. At 
the same time, she thought she had 
better take more active measures. 
Therefore she began to con the columns 
of “ Situations Wanted,” determined to 
write to eveiy advertiser whose statement 
of her capacities and requirements held 
out any hope. 

Lucy had often carelessly glanced 
over these columns in days gone by. 
Then it had seemed only as if there 
were plenty of people “ waiting to be 
hired” for every purpose. She had 
felt quite sorry to think how much hope 
deferred and disappointment must be 
involved. But when one came to scan 
this newspaper page for an express 
purpose, it was wonderful into what a 
small number the hopeful cases shrank ! 
“General Servants ” in themselves were 
few enough, but even those who were so 
described all added “where another is 
kept,” or “ where boy cleans knives and 
boots.” Lucy knew by experience that 
it was useless to approach these. There 
were “ lady-helps ” by the score. Some 
of these were only prepared to work 
“where there is a servant.” The 
others specially stated that they would 
do “nothing menial.” 

There w'ere, however, twm advertisers 
who described themselves as “useful 
helps,” “well educated and highly 
recommended,” and who laid dowm 
no conditions save concerning “a 
comfortable home” and a “salary” not 
higher than the wages Mrs. Challoner 
was prepared to give. The one, “ Miss 
L.,” called herself thirty-two, and gave 
an address in a suburb on the northern 
edge of London. The other described 
herself as twenty-six, and gave her name 
as Miss F., Parsonage Cottage, in a little 
town not very far away. 

To both these addresses Lucy wrote. 
She detailed her own position, and added 
that she would be anxious to make every 
concession to give comfort and leisure to 
any well-educated woman whose house¬ 
hold co-operation she could secure. She 
particularly requested a prompt reply in 
any case, and enclosed stamped and 
directed envelopes. 

Day after day of the second week 
passed. No reply came from either 
“Miss L.” or “Miss F.” Presently 
Lucy noticed that she received a circular 
from a registry office, established in the 
country town from which Miss F. had 
issued her advertisement. She also dis¬ 
covered that both “ Miss L.” and “ Miss 
F.,” while apparently ignoring answers 
to their advertisements, were still repeat¬ 
ing those advertisements. Also she 
found another advertisement word for 
word like “ Miss L.’s,” but this time re¬ 
questing that answers should be directed 
to “ Miss N.” somewhere in the S.W. 
district. 

“ Surely things are not what they 
seem ! ” thought Lucy. She wrote again, 
but much less sanguinely this time, to 
the one or two advertisers, whose 
case seemed in the least likely to meet 


her requirements, and began to wonder 
whether her own advertisements would 
bring any applicants on the second 
Saturday. 

But lo! on the Friday afternoon a 
prospect of relief opened up from a 
wholly unexpected quarter. 

Miss Latimer had gone out to tea. 

As Lucy and Hugh, on their return 
from the Institute and the Kindergarten 
turned hand in hand into Pelham Street, 
they saw a neat brougham standing in 
front of the little house with the 
verandah. 

Lucy knew at once what guest this 
was. The Challoners had only one 
“ carriage visitor,” and even she was 
not a “ carriage person ” in the strictest 
sense. For a month every year, gene¬ 
rally the month of blossoming trees, 
picture galleries and distinguisheci 
strangers in London, Mrs. Bray hired a 
brougham. As for the rest of the year, 
for six months of it she never left her 
own house, for two months more she 
and Mr. Bray went to Bath or Buxton 
or Harrogate, and for the remaining 
three she limited herself to hobbling 
promenades in the Gardens near her 
home, where she could lean on the arm 
of her faithful Rachel, or indulge herself 
in the dissipation of a chair and a 
chairman. 

In her “ carriage month ” the old lady 
put herself in step with the latest ideas 
in fashion, art, and science, picked up 
one or two new acquaintances to fill the 
gaps left by death among old friends, 
and punctiliously returned every call 
which she had received during the 
season of her seclusion or limitation. 

“ Here is Mrs. Bray come to see us, 
Hugh,” said Lucy. Whereupon the 
boy joyously echoed “ Mrs. Bray ! ” and 
set oft at a canter. Lucy hastened 
her steps after him. But as the child 
reached the little house with the 
verandah, he did not rush at the door, 
or even pull the bell, but turned aside to 
the brougham. It was evident that the 
object of interest was still in its interior. 
Yes, there she was, Mrs. Bray herself, 
throwing up her hands in delight on 
catching sight of Lucy. 

“ Oh, how fortunate that we should 
appear just as you arrived ! ” cried Lucy. 

“ I’ve been waiting ten minutes, my 
dear,” said the old lady. “ Your servant 
would not let me in ; she said ‘ the missis 
was awful partic’ler, and she’d never 
had no words with her, except about let- 
tin’ folks into the house too easy.’ ” 
(Jane’s accent and grammar did not 
lose in Mrs. Bray’s imitation.) “ What 
harm she thought a poor limping, half¬ 
blind old dame is likely to do, I don’t 
know. But it is clear that you’re an awful 
dragon, my dear. I shouldn’t have 
thought it of you.” 

Lucy had given Hugh the latch-key 
wherewith to open the door, and while 
Mrs. Bray spoke, she was making 
her way into the hall, aided by Lucy’s 
arm. 

“This is very annoying,” said Lucy. 
“ I leave you to imagine under what 
circumstances I have been ‘ partic’ler ’ 
about ‘ folks ’ coming into the house. 
I fear Jane has done this out of pure 
malice.” 
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“ My dear, I thought so at once,” re¬ 
turned Mrs. Bray, “ and I was a perfect 
match for her ; for I showed no annoy¬ 
ance, and I highly commended you, say¬ 
ing that if all ladies were as prudent we 
should not hear of half the robberies 
which take place.” Mrs. Bray gave a 
quick fittfe nod of triumphant self- 
satisfaction. 

And, my dear,” she went on, “ that’s 
not the sort of girl for you to have about 
your house. A creature who will turn 
her own misdemeanours into nettles to 
sting you with, is capable of anything. 
She should be at once sent off about her 
business.” 

“ She is going off about it,” answered 
Lucy. “The moment she knew she 
had done something which I could 
not pass over in silence, she gave me 
‘notice.’” 

“ Hoity-toit}^” cried Mrs. Bra}'; 
“ and I hope you’ve got somebody else, 
and will be able to release her before 
her date ? ” 

Lucy shook her head with a sad little 
smile. “ But don’t let me talk kitchen,” 
she said, “ I want to hear your impres¬ 
sions of the Royal Academy.” 

“It's been open for just a fortnight,” 
said Mrs. Bray, looking keenly at her. 
“ Of course, you’ve been ? I know all 
about your bothering Institute classes, 
but there was Saturday.” 

“ Last Saturday I had to stay indoors 
in hopes of interviewing servants,” Lucy 
answered cheerfully, “ and 1 shall have 
to do the same to-morrow.” 

“There now, my dear, you see that 
kitchen will come into our talk,” returned 
Mrs. Bray, shaking a playful finger at 
her hostess. “You can’t shut it out. 
It underlies all our living, and we ought 
to speak about what really concerns and 
interests us. It is called underbred to 
shrink from ‘ talking shop,’ but after all 
it is the only talk worth engaging in. 
You verify my words, my dear, for you 
wanted to turn from the kitchen to pic¬ 
tures, that being ‘ the shop’ you prefer. 
But the kitchen comes first, my dear. 
At bottom, the pictures depend on the 
kitchen. The greatest artists would tell 
you so, though they’ve left off glorifying 
copper pots and carrots as the good old 
Dutch school used to do.” 

By this time Lucy had set out her little 
afternoon tea-tray, and had summoned 
Jane to bring the kettle with boiling 
water. Everything else she did herself, 


yet she was not too pre-occupied to be 
amused by her visitor's expression while 
the handmaid was in the room. It was 
the expression of a person unw'illingly in 
the presence of a noxious animal. What 
jDained and puzzled Lucy was, that this 
and Mrs. Bray’s earlier diatribe seemed 
to have had a good effect upon Jane so 
far as making her move more softly and 
speak more respectfully. It acted as all 
her own justice, patience, and considera¬ 
tion had failed to do. 

“A horrid girl,” was the lady’s com¬ 
ment as Jane departed. 

“You see her at her very best,” re¬ 
marked Lucy, with a constrained little 
laugh. “You seem to have had a good 
effect on her. I must have made some 
mistake in dealing with her.” 

“She sees that I know her at her 
e.xact worth, or rather worthlessness,” 
retorted the old lady, “and worthless 
people respect one for that at least 
as much as the worthy do for one’s just 
appreciation. But don’t distress your¬ 
self about your ‘ mistakes,’ my dear. 
I’m only a visitor, and you are that 
hateful thing, a mistress ; that gives her 
a different point of view. Above all, I 
come in a carriage, which, doubtless, 
she thinks is my own. My dear, make 
up your mind to the fact that to the 
common people ‘ the real lady, whom it 
is a pleasure to serve,’ is the woman 
with money—the woman who does no¬ 
thing, but expects everybody to wait upon 
her and to put her first. In their eyes, 
nobody who works for her living is '•'a 
real lady.’ ” 

“ I don’t think we need attribute these 
things to the ‘common people,’ ” said 
Lucy quietly. “I notice the same feel¬ 
ing among the mass of women of my 
own class.” 

Whatever the old lady had originally 
meant, she was too keen and alert to 
deny the truth of Lucy’s proposition. 
She adroitly parried it. 

“My dear, the common people form 
the mass of every class. There are 
more of them in the lower classes simply 
because the lower classes are the larger. 
Sometimes, too, the others are too 
cowardly to put their creed into words, 
though they are faithful enough to it in 
deeds. But of course I don’t know much 
about the young’women of our class now¬ 
adays. I thought you had changed all 
that, and that all of you were running 
after ‘ careers.’ ” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

VISITORS FOR MARION. 

The weather was now getting much warmer, 
the days were long and sunny, and the 
evenings light until late; so the girls began 
to make certain changes in their house¬ 
keeping arrangements. To begin with, the 
choral society which they had been attending 
on Wednesday evenings all the winter ceased 
in April, so they had late dinner every evening 


except Saturday and Sunday. There was 
some talk of their joining a tennis club; but 
both Jane and Ada were generally too tired 
to play after their day’s work, and, as the 
prudent Marion pointed out, if they joined a 
club it would mean that they would rush off 
to play directly they came home for as long 
as it was light, and get no solid food until 
past eight o’clock, when it would be too late 
to see about dinner. Jane thought that this 
would not matter in the very least, as it would 


Lucy laughed. “I don’t think that 
makes any difference,” she said. “A 
very plain distinction is generally drawn 
between the young woman who selects 
a career for her pleasure and her 
‘ interest in life,’ and the other who does 
the same thing for her livelihood.” 

“And I daresay nobody emphasises 
that distinction more strongly than some 
of your most advanced women,” said 
Mrs. Bray, whose searching observation, 
despite her professed ignorance, had 
probably taught her all that Lucy could 
tell her and a good deal more too. 
“ So that’s the present-day way of it, is 
it? Well, my way would be that every 
girl should have her own father to give 
her a dowry suitable to her position, and 
her own husband who would do all the 
rest. I suppose that’s Utopia. We all 
have Utopias, and that’s mine. What 
does a woman want with a career, except 
for a living ? Her grandmother and her 
great-grandmother (if she had any, poor 
dear!) found enough career in making 
the most of what the gods—I mean the 
men—provided.” 

“ But even girls who don’t need a 
livelihood may find it hard to occupy 
themselves,” Lucy mildly suggested. 
“It seems cruel to deny work to any 
human being.” 

“ Perhaps so, my love, but it’s very 
mean of them to want to be provided 
for as women and working women at one 
and the same time. Let them be one or 
the other, whichever they choose; they’ve 
a right to freedom of choice, but they 
ought not to be both. Why, to be so 
is to be the very worst form of—what is it 
Mr. Bray calls the men whom labourers 
don’t like ?—black caps ? No, black¬ 
legs—yes, the very worst form of black¬ 
leg. It’s not ladylike. But here am I, 
rattling away about all sorts of women’s 
social questions (which are but branches 
from the kitchen after all), and for¬ 
getting the kitchen itself. Do you 
know, my dear, the minute you said 
that this hussy is leaving, it occurred to 
me that I know somebody who can come 
in her place, who will probably suit you 
to a T, and who will regard me as a 
special providence if I get her the 
situation.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Bray,” cried Lucy, “you 
make my heart leap with delight. This 
is so unexpected. Surely it is too good 
to be true I ’ ’ 

f^To he contimied,) 
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soon be getting too hot for anyone to think of 
eating; but she was over-ruled by her two 
elders, who insisted that, as none of them got 
a solid meal in the middle of the day, it would 
be a fatal thing if the one big meal were 
postponed altogether. So she was obliged 
to give in and be content with what tennis 
she could get at friends’ houses on Saturday 
afternoons. This was not very much, and she 
had a good long walk to get it; but she 
thought it was better than nothing. 
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Early in May came a short note from hlrs. 
Holden to Marion. 

‘‘ May 6th. 

“ My dear Mariox, —Are you ever at 
liberty to receive visitors, or are you perpetu¬ 
ally busy ? Do let me know if I may come 
over and see you next Saturday afternoon. I 
want to have a talk with you, and I have to 
come up to West Plampstead to look over 
some houses in your neighbourhood. I have 
^^'ritten to a house agent for some addresses. 
Our neighbourhood here is getting so terribly 
built over, and it is too low down to suit 
Arthur, who suffers occasionally from bron¬ 
chitis, so we are thinking of making a move 
in your direction, as Hampstead stands high. 
I shall be so glad to be near you, and I hope 
you will return the compliment. 

“ Do not think I intend to worry you to 
go house-hunting with me, for I should not 
dream of allowing such a thing. Arthur is 
too busy to come over with me; but my 
brother Tom is home on leave just now. I 
forget if you ever saw him—I think he was at 
school when you used to stay with us. It 
will do him good to have some sensible 
domestic occupation such as house-hunting. 
vSo I shall come and have a delightful cosy 
chat with you on Saturday if you will have 
me, and he shall look over the houses whilst 
we are discussing the affairs of the State. 
(By the way, why did some scones I made last 
week come out of the oven freckled ? Don’t 
forget to tell me.) Whilst we are discussing 
the affairs of the State, IMaster Tom can look 
over the houses and select the most suitable 
for me to inspect when you are tired of hearing 
me chatter. 

“ In haste, 

“ Yours ever, 

“ Madge Holden.” 

Marion laughed heartily over this letter, and 
read it out to the other two. 

“What does she mean ? ” asked Ada in a 
perplexed tone. “ How can the scones be 
freckled ? ” 

“ I have a vague recollection of something 
of the sort happening to some of mine once,” 
said Jane; “ but I have known so many 
accidents and failures that I can’t possibly 
recollect them all. Oh, I know! How 
stupid of me! Of course, the carbonate of 
soda and cream of tartar were not properly 
mixed into the flour, and so wherever there 
was soda a brown patch was the result, as 
it always makes things darker when used 
alone.” 

“ Bravo, Jennie ! ” said Marion. “ I shall 
tell Mrs. Holden that you will write yourself 
and reveal the mystery of the scones. I am 
sorry you and Ada will not see her and her 
brother as you are going to the concert.” 

“liave you ever seen her brother Tom ? ” 
asked Ada. 

“No, I don’t remember having done so. 
But I heard of a schoolboy escapade of his 
years ago. His mother .was entertaining 
visitors on a dark winter afternoon just at 
dusk; they had rung for the gas to be lighted, 
but the servant was a long time in coming. 
In the meantime they were considerably 
startled by a light; that kept flashing in at 
the window and then disappearing. When 
everybody was well startled the cause was 
discovered. • Master Tom and some boon 
companions were at. the schoolroom window 
above amusing themselves by drawing a 
dark lantern up and down. Hence the 
phenomenon.” 

“ How like a boy ! ” said Jane sedately. 

On Saturday afternoon Mrs. Holden ap¬ 
peared, resplendent in a bonnet made of 
primroses, and with her a tall, sunburnt young 
fellow, whom she introduced as her brother, 
Tom Scott. 

“ But you must not stay, you know, Tom,” 


said the lively lady. “ You really must go 
and see about those houses, and we shall only 
bore you with our domestic talk.” 

Mr. Scott smiled languidly. He was 
ensconced in Jane’s own particular rocking- 
chair and showed no disposition to move, but 
looked appreciatively round the sunny little 
sitting-room and at his bright-eyecl little 
hostess, who sat by the work-table at the 
window with a bunch of sweet-smelling spring 
flowers in a vase beside her. 

“I find this climate so tiying after India,” 
he remarked. 

“ Nonsense, Tom ! Marion, he is too lazy 
for anything ! How far is it to Thornicroft 
Gardens ? ” 

Marion said that it was only two streets 
away. 

“ \Ye must have tennis,” said Mrs. Plolden ; 
“ so, if the houses are nice, one of those might 
do, as I understand the gardens at the back 
have several courts. I am thankful Tom is 
an engineer: so if there is anything radically 
wrong with the house he will detect it, so 1 
have not that responsibility! Now, Tom, do 
start off; and, if you are good, Marion will 
give you some tea when you get back ! Be 
quick ! ” 

So off he went, and for the next half-hour 
Mrs. Holden poured her domestic experiences 
into the ear of the .sympathetic Marion. 

“Tell me about calves’ heads,” she began 
eagerly. 

“ Whatever do you mean ? ” cried IMarion, 
laughing. “ You are like a child asking for a 
story. ‘ Tell me about faines.’ ” 

“ Well, you know what I mean! ” she 
said impatiently. “ I want to know all about 
them, how much they cost, and if it would be 
feasible to have one, and if they are nice. 
But I won’t have one if the cook is likely to 
make a hash of it! ” she said energetically. 

“ Well, your cook might make a hash, and 
a very good hash too; but that is no reason 
why you should not have one. Y'ou need only 
have half a head, which will cost you about 
3s. or 3s. 6d. Ilave it boiled the first day and 
served with white sauce over and bacon round 
alternately with slices of tongue, and hashed 
the .second day.” 

“ But don’t you have to skin it, or do 
something like that first ? 1 read something 

about skinning it in my cookery-book, and it 
puzzled me dreadfully.” 

“ All that is done at the butcher’s. It is 
as well to blanch the head by putting it in 
boiling water, bringing the water to the boil, 
and throwing it away. Then put it in a pan, 
with enough water to cover and vegetables to 
flavour, and cook gently about two and a half 
hours.” 

“ That was just what I wanted to know. I 
understand about skinning the tongue and 
cutting it in pieces to put round the dish ; but 
what are you to do with the brains ? ” 

“ Tie them in muslin and cook them for 
half an hour separately in water or stock, 
dhide in small pieces and jout round the 
dish. Before you go I will give you a nice 
recipe for hashing the remains. By the way, 
was the dinner list of any use ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

“Here is this week’s then,” said Marion, 
as she went to her desk and, opening it, gave 
the list to Mrs. Holden. “ You see we have 
just been having calf’s head ourselves.” 

DINNER LIST. 

S//f/drfj\ Veal and Ham Pic. 

Salad. 

Citron Cream. 

(Supper.) Anchov}' Egg’s. 

Monday, Spring Stew. 

Gooseberry Fool. 

Tuesday. Lettuce Soup. 

Roast I.eg of Lamb. 

Mint Sauce. 

New Potatoes. 


I Wednesday. Cold Leg of Lamb. 

Salad. 

Swiss Roll. 

Thtirsday. Calf’s Head with 'White Sauce. 

Lemon Jelly. 

Friday. Hashed Calf’s Head. 

Cheesecakes. 

Saturday. Cod and ]\Iayonnaise. 

Cucumber. 

Cold Sponge Cake Pudding. 

“ You see, we have cold dishes rather often 
now the weather is getting warmer,” said 
Marion as Mrs. Holden put down the paper. 
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“ By the way, I have made a discovery. 
Oh, 1 know it will be no news to you ; but I 
was proud of it, I assure you ! It is, that 
there are several quite cheap pieces of veal 
that one can buy—breast of veal, for instance, 
and neck—for 8d. a ])ound. I always had 
looked upon veal as quite dear. But I don’t 
know how to cook these joints. You can’t 
make veal cutlet of them, can you } ” 

“ No ; they would not do for that. But the 
‘ Spring Stew ’ that you see there is a dish 
made of neck of veal, new potatoes, spring 
onions and lettuce.” 

“Many thanks. It is of no use trying to 
get my people to eat cold meat; they simply 
won’t. Tom is so accustomed to the good 
cooking of his native servants that he is a 
dreadful handful. I am so glad you taught 
me how to make a good curry; that at least is 
always appreciated.” 

“ Is he graciously pleased to commend it ? ” 
asked Marion, laughing. 

“ Yes, indeed. He has a most extraordinary 
opinion of your talents, as he said he did not 
know such a thing as a good curry was to be 
had in England. Was that not rude } Now, 
I will not talk ‘ cooking ’ any more. Do play 
me something. I see the piano is invitingly 
open. It is ever so long since I heard you. 
Or will it tire you } ” 

“I am not tired at all,” said Marion, and 
went to the piano. “ What shall it be ? 
Something calm and soothing, I suppose, and 
not at all suggestive of domestic worries.” 

So Marion played a delicious “ Lullaby ” of 
Rubinstein’s, and Mrs. Holden lay back in 
the rocking-chair to listen—a graceful figure 
in blue. 

“ Thank you so much ! ” said a voice behind 
her as she finished. 

Marion started slightly, and looked round 
to find that Mr. Scott had come back again, 
and had been let in by Abigail without her 
noticing the fact. 

Mrs. Holden laughed mischievously. 

“ I have not had such a treat since I went 
to India,” said her brother. “ Pray do not 
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I lb. fillet of veal 
ITalf a ham, 3^ lbs. 

Leg of lamb (Australian) 
Half a calf’s head 

1 ^ lb. neck of veal . 
Cucumber 

2^ lb. new potatoes 
3 lb. potatoes 

2 lb. cod 
Sponge cakes 
Milk . 

Pint of gooseberries 
I-pint packet lemon jelly 
Small bottle olive oil 
^ 11). tea 

1J lb. butter at is. qd. 

^ lb. loaf sugar 
2 lb. Demerara 
I lb. fat, for rendering 
Fourteen eggs 
Four lettuces 
Eight loaves 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


stop. You don’t know how much I enjoy 
it,” and he sat down prepared to listen to 
more. 

So Marion played on. This time it was 
the “ Spinn lied” from the “ Lieder ohne 
Worte.” 

“ Tom, you are positively improving,” said 
his sister critically, as she finished and Abigail 
came in with the tea-things. “ Just before 
you went away, I remember taking you to a 
Saturday concert at St. James’s Hall, and you 
annoyed me by coming out in the middle. 
^Marion’s playing seems to have worked a sort 
of charm.” 

“ Oh, nonsense, Madge, you must not give 
me such a bad character! I am very fond of 
music really, ^Miss Thomas,” he said, turning 
to Marion ; “ but I always prefer it at home. 
Somehow, a concert always makes me feel 
very sleepy towards the end. I don’t know if 
it is the heat, or what.” 

“ You ought not to mind the heat, surely,” 
she suggested, smiling. 

He laughed. 

“Well, at all events, it is not nearly so 
enjoyable.” 

“ Well, what about the house, Tom ? ” 
asked his sister, as she drank her tea and 
ate Marion’s crisp little home-made cakes 
appreciatively. 

“ Green Lawn, in the next street but one. 


has Just the number of rooms you want. 
Everything about it seems all right, and there 
is an excellent tennis lawn. Could you move 
by Lady Day ? ” 

“ Yes, 1 must. Did you see no others ? ” 

“ What wiis the good of looking at others 
until you had signified that this would not do,” 
he remarked sagely. 

“ Marion, can you come and look at it with 
us ? ” 

“ Yes, certainly,” and she went to put on 
her hat. 

“ You need not stay longer if you want to 
be off,” said Mrs. Holden to her brother when 
Marion had left the room. “ We shall manage 
quite well by ourselves. I know men don’t 
care for fussing about over houses, and you 
said you wanted to go down to the club.” 

He seemed to think the club could wait, for 
he made no haste to be off; and soon Marion 
came in again, looking very charming in her 
pretty hat with pink primulas. 

So the three walked through the sunny 
streets to Green Lawn. It did not take very 
long to look over the house, and Mrs. Holden 
was delighted with it, and quite decided to 
take it if her husband liked it as well as she 
did. 

“ So we shall soon be having you for 
neighbours, and how delightful that will be, 
my dear ! I only hope I shall not worry you 


by incessantly running in to ask advice. I 
really must be self-denying, and not run into 
the Rowans too often. Come and have dinner 
with me next week and talk it all over. 
Which day can you come ? Come next 
Thursday if you can. You don’t mind coming 
so far now the evenings are so light, do you ? 
Tom can see you home.” 

Marion protested that she was quite equal 
to seeing herself home; but Mrs. Holden 
insisted, and so it was arranged. By this 
time they had arrived at the station from 
which Marion’s friends were going back to 
Camberwell, so they said good-bye. 

When she got home, she remembered that 
Mrs. Holden had not got the recipe that had 
been promised ; so she wrote it out at once 
and posted it to her lest she should want to 
use it before they met next Thursday. 

Hashed Calfs Head. —Cut the remains of 
a cooked call’s head into neat pieces. Chop a 
large onion and cook it in three tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar for ten minutes; add a dessert¬ 
spoonful of Chutney and two tablespoonfuls of 
flour mixed with a gill of cold stock. Stir 
until it boils, stir in a pint of the stock in 
which the head was cooked ; season well and 
colour with browning. Put in the slices of 
head, and simmer very gently for half an 
hour. 

[To he continued.) 


FRUIT PUDDINGS. 


By the Author of “ Summer Puddings,” 


Savouries,” etc. 


o many people 
get tired of the 
ordinary way of 
serving fruit 
simply stewed 
or as a tart, that 
I hope the fol¬ 
lowing collec¬ 
tion of recipes 
of different and 
dainty ways of 
utilising fruit 
may be used 
to vary some¬ 
what the mono¬ 
tony of a whole¬ 
some article of 
diet. 

Apple Pud- 
dmg. —Six ap¬ 
ples peeled and 
- cut up in pieces, one quince, half a teacupful 
of water, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, the rind 
of half a lemon, one teaspoonful of lemon juice 
and a piece of butter the size of an egg. Put 
all into an enamelled pan and stew to a soft 
pulp and nib through a sieve. If the apples 
have been cooked veiy soft and are free from 
lumps, then it is not necessary to put them 
through a sieve. 

Into the pulp stir three eggs, well beaten, 
a quarter of a pound of stale bread or cake 
crumbs grated, a dash of nutmeg, and two 
tablespoonfuls of milk. Pour into a tin mould 
previously well buttered inside and dusted 
with crumbs and bake in a good oven for 
quite an hour, turn out and serve with fine 
sugar over the top. 

Apple Souffle. —Butter the outside of a pie- 
dish and cover with pastry made as follows— 

Six ounces of flour, three ounces of butter, 
two teaspoonfuls of sugar, and the yolk of an 
Rub butter, sugar, and flour together, 
then mix to a paste with the beaten yolk and 
a little water. Roll out in the usual way, cut 
to the size of your dish, cover, and put into a 
good oven to bake, and slip off, and then you 


have a dish of paste. Meanwhile peel and 
core one and a half pounds of apples, and stew 
them with a quarter of a pound of sugar and 
juice and grated rind of half a lemon till quite 
soft; then stir in half-a-dozen ratafia biscuits 
and a penny sponge cake crumbled down, the 
yolks of two eggs and a drop of water. Cook 
on the fire again for a minute or two, then 
pour into the pastry-dish and spread over the 
top the whites of the three eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth with a tablespoonful of sifted sugar, 
dust sugar on the top and ornament with 
ratafia biscuits and preserved cherries to taste, 
then place in a nearly cold oven to slightly 
brown. 

Apple Fritters. —Make a batter of a pint of 
milk, two well-beaten eggs, and flour enough 
to make a thick batter. Pare, core, and 
chop up into small pieces six apples, mix into 
the batter and fry in spoonfuls in boiling lard 
deep enough to cover the fritters. Fritters 
can also be made by slicing pared and cored 
apples, dipping them into thick pancake 
batter and fiydng them in butter. 

Apple Dumplings. —Six apples pared and 
cored, six ounces of dripping, one pound of 
flour, one teaspoonful of baking powder, one 
quarter of a teaspoon ful of salt, two ounces 
of sugar. 

I‘ut flour, powder, and salt in a basin, 
rub in the dripping lightly, then make into a 
stiff paste with water. Divide into six pieces, 
roll out and place an apple on each, fill up 
cores with sugar and work paste round each 
apple till covered, brush over with milk, place 
on a greased tin and bake from half an hour 
to three-quarters. 

Apple Meringue. —Stew six apples pared 
and cored till soft, then stir in a small piece 
of butter. When cold add a cup of grated 
bread-crumbs, the yolks of two eggs, a tip of 
salt, sugar to taste, and a small cup of milk. 

Butter a dinner plate, cover it with short 
crust or puff paste, make a fancy border, and 
bake till done. In the middle pour the apple 
batter, and heat ujd. Take the whites of the 
eggs, beat stiff with half a teacup of fine sugar 


and a few drops of essence of lemon, pile on 
the top of apples to cover them, place in oven 
to set but not to brown. Sprinkle pink sugar 
over the top and serve hot or cold. 

Apple Pudding (American).—One quart of 
milk, four eggs', three cupfuls of chopped 
apples, the juice of a lemon and half the 
grated rind, nutmeg to taste and a pinch of 
cinnamon, one quarter of a teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda dissolved in a little vinegar, 
flour enough to make a stiff batter. Beat the 
yolks of the eggs very light, add the milk and 
seasoning, then the flour; stir hard for five 
minutes, then beat in the apples, then the 
whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth, 
and lastly mix the soda well in. Bake in two 
square shallow tins, buttered, for one hour. 
Cover with a buttered paper when half done 
to prevent it hardening. Eaten hot with a 
sweet sauce. 

Apple Meringue Pudding. —One pint of 
stewed apples, three eggs (yolks and whites 
beaten separately), a half cupful of fine sugar 
and one dessertspoonful of butter, one tea¬ 
spoonful of nutmeg and cinnamon mixed, one 
teaspoonful of lemon juice. Add sugar, spices, 
butter and yolks to the apples while hot, pour 
into a buttered dish and bake for ten minutes. 
Cover while still in the oven with a meringue 
made of the stitfly-beaten whites, two table¬ 
spoonfuls of castor sugar and a little almond 
essence. Spread it smoothly and quickly, 
close the oven again and brown slightly. Eat 
cold with cream and sugar. 

Apple Omelette. —Six apples, one table¬ 
spoonful of butter, nutmeg to taste, and a 
teaspoonful of rose-water. 

Stew the apples as for sauce, beat them 
smooth while hot, adding the butter, sugar 
and nutmeg. When perfectly cold put in the 
yolks beaten well, then the rose-water, and 
lastly the whites whipped stiff; pour into a 
warmed and buttered pie-dish. Bake in a 
moderate oven till delicately browned. 

Brown Betty. —One cupful of bread-crumbs, 
two cups of sour chopped apples, half a cupful 
of sugar, a teaspoonful of cinnamon, and two 








tablespoonfuls of butter chopped into small 
bits. 

Butter a deep pie-dish, put a layer of 
apples at the bottom, sprinkle with sugar, 
cinnamon and pieces of butter, then ciaimbs, 
then another layer of apples, sugar, and so 
on till the dish is full, having crumbs on the 
top. Cover closely and bake in a moderate 
oven for three-quarters of an hour, then 
uncover, sprinkle with a little sugar and 
brown quickly. 

Apple Batter Pudding. —One pint of rich 
milk, two cups of flour, four eggs, a teaspoonful 
of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in hot water. 

Peel and core eight apples, and arrange 
them closely together in a pie-dish. Beat the 
above batter till light and pour it over the 
apples and bake for one hour in a good oven. 
Unless the apples are very sweet, the cores 
should be filled up with sugar. 

Apples and. Tapioca. —One teacupful of 
tapioca, six juicy sweet apples, a quart of 
water and some salt. 

Soak the tapioca in three cups of lukewarm 
water in a pan, put the pan back on the range 
and let it just keep warm for several hours till 
the tapioca becomes a clear jelly. Peel, core, 
and pack the apples together in a dish, fill the 
centres with sugar, cover and steam in the 
oven, then put the tip of salt into the tapioca, 
and pour it over the apples, return to the oven 
and leave till quite cooked—about an hour. 
Serve with cream. If there is any objection 
to the appearance of the pudding, then a 
beaten white of egg can be spread over it just 
before removing from the oven. 

Gennaii Apple Tart. —One and three- 
quarter pounds of apples, quarter of a pound 
of dates. 

Peel, core, and cut the apples into small 
pieces, stone and quarter the dates, and put 
them in a pan with a very little water and 
stew till soft. Then stir in two tablespoon fills 
of sugar, one ounce of butter, one teaspoonful 
of ground cinnamon, half a teaspoonful of 
ginger. Beat smooth, then turn out to cool. 

Make a short crust of half a pound of flour, 
two ounces of castor sugar, one teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, a small teaspoonful of baking 
powdei*, and a quarter of a pound of butter. 
Rub all together and work into a dough with 
the yolk of one egg and half a teacup of milk. 
Divide the dough into three pieces, roll out 
for bottom and sides a little thicker than the 
piece for the top. Line tin, fill up with the 
apple mixture, smooth on top, then lay third 
piece of crust over it, pinching the edge to the 
side crus-t, then bake in a moderate oven for 
half an hour. Beat the white of the egg to 
a stiff froth, sift in two ounces of castor sugar, 
a drop or two of lemon juice, and then spread 
evenly on top of the tart when nearly cool, 
and leave to set. 

Apple Mould. —One and a half pounds of 
a]:)ples, pare, core, and cut in quarters, put in 
a pan with half a pound of sugar and four 
ounces of butter. Stew till soft, but keep the 
pieces wfliole, lift them on to a sieve and let 
the syrup run into a dish. Butter a pudding- 
dish, line it with thin fingers of bread, lay in 
the pieces of apple, cover with slices of bread, 
brush over with egg, pour over some synip, 
and bake in a moderate oven for three-quarters 
of an hour. Turn out and serve with sauce. 

Apple Charlotte. —One and a half pounds 
of apples, peel, core, and cut up, and put on 
to stew with very little water and three ounces 
of sugar. When soft rub through a sieve, 
then put back into the pan, add four ounces 
more sugar and simmer till thick, taking care 
not to let the pulp burn. 

Cut some stale bread into fingers, dip into 
melted butter, and arrange them round a well- 
buttered pudding mould, lapping one edge 
over the other and pressing firmly down, cover 
the bottom with rounds of bread in the same 
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way, shake in some bread-crumbs, fill up with 
the apples, place more rounds of bread on the 
top, put into the oven and bake for an hour. 
Turn on to a dish, let it stand a few minutes, 
then draw oflf the mould and dust sugar over. 
By allowing the mould to remain a little, there 
is less danger of it sticking. 

Before leaving the recipes for apples, I 
would like to give an excellent way of stewing. 
Pare the apples, quarter them, take out the 
cores, and cut the quarters into thin slices, 
then put them into a pan, put sugar over 
them to taste, shake it down through the 
fruit, then put a piece of white paper over, 
tucking it well round the edges to keep in the 
steam, then put on the lid, and set the pan at 
the side of the fire and shake occasionally till 
it heats. 

The steam generated by the moisture of the 
apples is quite enough to prevent burning, and 
if care is taken in shaking the pan well there 
is no fear of burning. Stew slowly till soft. 
By using no water, the flavour of the fruit is 
much finer and the apples become a clear jelly 
and are most delicious to taste. 

Gooseberry Fool. —Take a quart of green 
gooseberries, put them, after topping and 
tailing them, into a pan with four ounces of 
loaf sugar and stew them as directed for the 
apples—without water. When soft, rub them 
through a sieve, and then stir into the puree 
half a pint of thick cream, stir all together, 
add more sugar if required, then when cold 
pour into a crystal dish. Garnish with whipped 
cream on the top. 

Gooseberry Pudding. —One jiint of nearly 
ripe gooseberries, six slices of stale bread 
toasted, one cupful of milk, half a cupful of 
sugar, and one tablespoonful of melted butter. 
Stew the gooseberries very slowly so as not 
to break them. Cut your bread to fit your 
pudding-dish, toast the pieces, then dip while 
hot into the milk, then spread with butter, 
and cover the bottom of the dish with some 
of the pieces; put next a layer of the cooked 
gooseberries, sprinkle with sugar, then put 
more toast, more fruit and sugar, and so 
on till the dish is full. Cover closely and 
steam in a moderate oven for half an hour. 
Turn out and pour a sauce over it or eat with 
cream. 

Gooseberry Flummery. —Take six ounces of 
rice and wash it, then put it into a pan with two 
pints of milk, and let it cook slowly till it gets 
soft and thick, then add two ounces of sugar 
and stir well. Let it get cold, then butter or 
oil a mould and cover the inside with a layer 
of the rice about an inch thick, leaving the 
inside empty till the rice sets. Then fill up 
with gooseberries stewed thick and soft with 
sugar and no water, and let it stand till quite 
stiff and cold. Turn upside down carefull}^— 
just before serving a little time—and draw off 
the mould carefully so as not to break the 
rice. This can also be steamed after putting 
in the fruit and seized hot with custard 
sauce. 

Fliwimery of Currants. —Take two pints 
of red currants, squeeze them and take the 
juice, add a little raspberry juice, and add 
three-quarters of a pound of loaf sugar and 
six ounces of rice flour to it; cook all over 
the fire and stir continually. Boil for five 
minutes, then pour into a mould which has 
been dipped in cold water. Let it stand till 
cold and set, then turn out. 

Raspberry Mould. —Have a mould—a plain 
one—or a small bowl lined with strips of stale 
bread, packing them closely together. Then 
have some raspberries stewed with enough 
sugar to sweeten them, pour into the mould, 
cover the top over with fingers of bread, seeing 
that the mould is quite full, put a plate or 
saucer on the top with a weight on it and set 
away till cold. Then turn out. This is all 
the better for being made the day before it is 
required so as to give it time to soak up all 
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the juice into the bread; then it is a pretty 
pink shape. Any kind of fruit—juicy—can 
be used in this way, but raspberries or red 
currants are the nicest. 

Lemon Pudding. —Take two tablespoonfuls 
of cornflour and wet it with a little cold water, 
then add boiling water to make a thick starch, 
add five spoonfuls of sugar, the juice and 
grated rind of two lemons and the yolks of 
two eggs well beaten. Pour into a dish and 
bake for ten minutes, then heap the stiffly- 
beaten whites on the top, dust with sugar 
and brown very lightly in the oven for a few 
minutes. 

Compote of Ora^iges. —Pare the rind of 
three large oranges, cut the fruit across into 
halves, removing the pips and white skin and 
pile the fruit in a glass dish. Boil the thin 
rind with half a pint of water and six ounces of 
loaf sugar, till the syrup is clear and thick, 
then strain it over the fruit. Garnish with 
little spoonfuls of whipped cream. 

Pear Mermgue. —Take a dozen and a half 
pears, peel them and put into a pan with 
sugar and a very little water and stew till 
tender, but avoid breaking them. Lift them 
carefully and an-ange them neatly in a glass 
dish. Boil up the syrup with more sugar till 
thickish, add a drop or two of cochineal— 
pear syrup is always rather a dull colour 
without it—and pour over the fruit. Take 
the whites of three eggs and whip them very 
stiff, add six spoonfuls of castor sugar, spread 
roughly over the pears and brown slightly in 
the oven or with a salamander. 

Rhubarb Cheesecake. —Stew a bunch of 
green rhubarb till soft, then beat it smooth 
with a fork, draining nearly all the syrup away. 
Add to the pulp the juice of two lemons, 
grated rind of one, a scrape of nutmeg—if 
liked—and sugar to taste, then add three 
well-beaten eggs. Have a pie-dish lined with 
pastry—or a deep plate will do—pour in the 
mixture and bake in a moderate oven for three- 
quarters of an hour. Serve cold. 

Prune Pudding. —Half a pound of prunes. 
Stew till soft, then remove the stones and add 
sugar to taste, then the whites of four eggs 
beaten stiff, put into a dish and bake to a 
pale brown. 

Ora 7 ige Fool. —Juice of four sweet oranges, 
three eggs well beaten, one pint of cream, 
sugar to taste, and a very little cinnamon ancl 
nutmeg. 

Put all into a pan and set it on the fire 
till the mixture is as thick as melted butter, 
keep stirring, but do not let it boil, then when 
a little cool pour into a glass dish. Serve 
cold. 

Queen's Mould. —Skin and cut into small 
pieces enough young rhubarb to fill a quart 
measure, put into an enamelled pan with one 
and a quarter pounds of sugar, the grated rind 
and juice of half a lemon, and twelve almonds 
blanched and chopped; boil fast and skin and 
stir till all is a rich marmalade, then add half 
an ounce of gelatine dissolved in two table- 
spoonfuls of boiling water. Rub a mould 
with oil, pour in the rhubarb, and set aside 
to cool and set. Turn out and serve with 
cream. 

Rhuba 7 'b Sco 7 te Pudding. —!Make a plain 
paste of half a pound of flour, two ounces of 
butter, a dessertspoonful of castor sugar, a 
pinch of salt, one teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, half a teaspoonful of baking soda. 
Rub all together, then add enough sweet 
milk to make a nice firm paste, roll out the 
size of a dinner plate, butter the plate, lay the 
paste on and ornament the edge, and bake in 
a moderate oven till done. Fill the middle 
with stewed rhubarb—any stewed fruit is 
good—cover with the whites of two eggs 
beaten stiff, dust the top thickly with castor 
sugar and return to the oven to let it get a 
pale brown. 

Constance. 
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LAST YEAR’S ROSES. 

Bv HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 

They are onl}^ last 3’ear’s roses 
In m}'' mother’s china jar, 

But tlieir faint and subtle fragrance 
Wafts me back to clays afar; 

And I shut my eyes a moment. 

And I see my mother pace 
Up and down the garden borders 
With her stately old-world grace, 
While she plucks the perfumed petals 
Beds of glowing bloom among— 

Oh, the roses, those sweet roses, 

That I knew when I was young! 

They are onl}^ last year’s roses 
In the old blue china jar. 

But I hear my mother singing 
Songs I loved in days afar: 

Yes, you sing- amongst your roses. 

And I grant them fresh and fair. 

But they are not quite so fragrant 
As those old-world roses were ; 

And 3^our songs are not as sweet, dear. 
As the songs m3' mother sung. 

And 3'ou cannot make pot-pourri 
As the3'’ used—when I was 3'oung! 



AN ALBUM OF BIBLE PLANTS. 


It occiiri-ecl to me some 3Tar3 ago that, out of 
the five or six hundred trees and plants men¬ 
tioned in the Bible, the leaves of a large 
proportion of them might easily be obtained, 
dried and aiTanged in an album, and that such 
a collection might be made of great use in 
leaching Scripture, illustrating the meaning of 
various texts and throwing a light on obscure 
passages. 

^ly album of Bible trees and plants is often 
in request. I have found great pleasure in 
collecting the various specimens, and am still 
hoping to secure other trees to complete the 
book. 

At first one is apt to think that only 
eastern travellers can obtain the requisite 
leaves, but a little reading and Bible study 
will convince us that very many .Scripture 
trees and plants are quite common and easily 
obtainable by an3'one living in the country. 

1 subjoin a list with which we may begin 
our book. 

Almond (Eccles. xii. 5); apple (Cant. ii. 3) ; 
ash (Is. xliv. 14) ; barley (Ruth i. 22) ; bay- 
tvee (Ps. XXXvii. 35); box-tree (Is. xli. 19); 
bramble (Jud. ix. 14) ; briar (Mic. vii. 4); 
chestnut (Gen. xxx. 37) ; corn (Num. xviii. 27); 
elm (Hos. iv. 13); fig-tree (Hab. iii. 17); 
tlax (Itx. ix. 31); hazel (Gen. xxx. 37) ; heath 
(Jer. xvii. 6); mint (St. Luke xi. 42) ; 
mulberry (2 Sam. v. 24) ; mustard (.St. Luke 
xvii. 6); myrtle (Is. Iv. 13); nettle (Is. xxxiv. 
13) ; oak (Gen. xxxv. 8) ; poplar (Gen. xxx. 
37) ; rose (Is. xxxv. i) ; rue (St. Luke xi. 42): 
thistle (Hos. x. ,8) ; vine (Ps. Ixxx. 8); wheat 
(Ex. ix. 32); willow (Lev. xxiii. 40). 

A perfect leaf or spray of each tree should 
be laid between sheets of blotting-paper under 
a heavy weight, the paper being dried daily 
till the specimen is fit for insertion in the book. 

The album may be of any shape we please, 
but about twelve inches by ten is a con^•enient 
size and shape for the purpose. 

When the leaf is fixed upon the page the 
Latin and English name should be written 
beneath it and the Bible texts in which the 
tree is mentioned. 


I find strips of gummed paper hold the 
leaves most securely, and instead af using 
stamp paper, which is too thin for the purpose, 
I cover a sheet of notepaj^er with thick gum 
and allow it to become quite dry; it is then 
ready for use and affords a large supply of 
tiny strips. 

Besides the texts I like to add all I can 
learn as to the history and uses of the various 
trees and plants. 

Here, for instance, is what I have said about 
the myrtle. 

“ A plant originally brought from Western 
Asia but found wild as far as Afghanistan. 

“ Among the ancients the myrtle was sacred 
to Venus; wreaths of it were worn by the 
victors in the Olympic Games and by 
Athenian magistrates. It was used in medicine, 
in cookery, and by the Tuscans in the prepara¬ 
tion of myrtle wine, called Myrtidanum, for 
which purpose it is still employed. It is, 
however, chiefly used in perfumery, and a 
highly-scented astringent water called Eau 
d’Ange is distilled from its flowers. The 
berries have a sweetish, powerfull3’ aromatic 
taste, and are eaten in a fresh state or dried as 
a condiment. 

‘‘ The wood is very hard and beautifully 
veined.” 

This account I compiled and wrote in my 
album about twenty-six years ago; perhaps 
at the present time many interesting facts 
about the myrtle might be added. 

I have as yet only spoken of the trees and 
jdants of easy attainment for our Scripture 
album. 

The more interesting specimens such as 
carob-tree, olive, pomegranate, palm, oleander 
and others we may have to wait for, but with 
a little thought and patience we may probably 
obtain even these. 

If we happen to know any friends who are 
going to the .South of France for the winter, 
they could easily dry some spra3’s of the 
plants I have mentioned, and bring them to 
us in due time. If we have not this possibilit3q 
then in some florist’s greenhouse we may 


probably meet with oleander and palm, and 
we may grow our own carob-trees by sowing 
the seedB in pots, and, sheltered indoors from 
frosts, they will germinate and in time produce 
leaves large enough for the album. The carob 
is not mentioned by name in the Bible, but it 
is a Palestine tree, and yields the long, brown 
pods which were the “ husks that the swine 
did eat ” in the parable of the Prodigal Son ; 
they are also believed to have been the 
“locusts” which, combined with “wild honey,” 
sustained John the Baptist in the wilderness, 
hence the3^ are often called St. John’s bread. 
If we desire to buy the pods, they may be 
obtained at most corn-dealers under the name 
of “ locusts.” 

Another interesting fact about the carob is 
this, that the brown hard seeds used to be the 
weights jewellers employed for weighing gold, 
silver, and jDiecious stones ; hence the term 
“ carat ” with which we are fiimiliar. 

The long curved pods are eaten, when 
fresh, by the poorer inhabitants of Palestine; 
they are sweet and nourishing. 

The oleander is not meiuioned in the Bible, 
but it grows so abundantly on the shores of 
the Lake of Galilee that it has some claim to 
be admitted into our collection. 

We may grow our own date plants if we 
will ; the seeds germinate vcr3' freely at any 
season if kept warm and in moist soil. The 
leaf does not divide into leaflets and become 
a true palm leaf until the plant is five or six 
3-ears old. If we desire a small palm leaf that 
will at once fit into our book, any florist will 
be able to supply a S]')ra3' ^ocos veitchii, a 
small and delicate species just fitted for the 
purpose. 

These hints will enable an3'one to form a 
Bible plant album, and many a i)leasant and 
profitable hour may be spent in reading about 
each tree, and the passages in Scrijiture 
where they are mentioned are invested with a 
deeper interest from our knowledge of many 
facts which otherwise would have passed 
unnoticed. 

E. B. 
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SHEILA’S COUSIN EFFIE. 


A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


L\ EL\ N EREl 1 -GREEN, Autlior of “ Grcyfriars,” 


Half-a-dozen Sisters,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


fllATERXAL DISPLEASURE. 



HERE is Sheila, 
Effie?” 

“Gone for a ride 
along the N e \v 
Road with Lad}' Dumaresq 
and her brother,” an¬ 
swered Effie with a slight 
toss of the head. 


Mrs. Cossart looked annoyed. 

“ She had no business to go without 
my permission.” 


“ Much Sheila cares for that! ” snorted 
Effie ; but then with perhaps a better 
impulse she added, “ Well, }’ou were 
out, you know. And Lady ])umaresq 
sent up to ask her, and they had ordered 
a horse for her. I suppose she couldn’t 
veiy well have refused. She seems to 
belong more to them than to us.” 

Mrs. Cossart’s ordinarily placid face 
darkened; that was exactly her own 
feeling, and she did not like it. The 
Dumaresqs were undeniably the “ best” 
people at the hotel. The mother had ar¬ 
ranged to spend this winter in Madeira 
partly that Effie might have the oppor¬ 
tunity of making friends on equal terms 
with persons of a higher social standing 
than were attainable at home. J t had even 
passed through her mind that Ronald 
Dumaresq would be a good match for 
her daughter. Hitherto" she had never 
thought of Effie’s leaving her, but some¬ 
thing the last doctor had said had put 
the notion into her head. 

“lake her away and throw her with 
a lot of strang'ers. Let her mix with 
other people and get fresh interests. 
She has been too much shut up and 
thrown upon herself. Her nerves want 
bracing, and there is nothing like change 
of scene and companionship for that. 
You say she has never had a ' disap¬ 
pointment,’ so much the better. She 


may find the right man for a husband 
one of these days, and in some respects 
that would be the best thing possible.” 

So Mrs. Cossart, for the .first time in 
her life, was rather disposed to make 
schemes for her daughter’s matrimonial 
settlement. 

“Didn’t they ask you too?” she 
asked. “It would only have been 
polite.” 

Effie made her little defiant gesture 
with head and shoulders. 

“ I don’t think grand people who are 
thought so much of are very polite. I 
suppose they think themselves too grand. 
Besides, they know I don’t like the 
hoises here. But don’t you trouble 
about me, mother. I am all right. I 
don’t want a lot of strangers to run 
aftei. I don t care to make myself 
cheap, like Sheila. I am quite happy 
with my books and work up here, and 
the garden to walk in. I never was one 
for always gadding. I think it’s charm¬ 
ing to sit here in the sunshine and watch 
the sea. I get tired of all the silly 
babble that amuses Sheila. It’s more 
interesting to think one’s own thoughts. 

1 have lots of thoughts. Perhaps I shall 
write them down some day when I’m 
stronger. I shouldn’t like to be always 
hanging on to other people. I’m not 
made like that.” 

Yes, I am afraid Sheila is very 
foiward; I shall have to put a stop to 
her goings on, I think. People are 
beginning to talk about her. She was 
brought to be a companion for you, and 
she is always off with other people.” 

“Oh, don’t think 1 want her,” cried 
Effie. laughing. “ I get quite enough of 
her as it is, I assure you ! We are c^-ood 
enough friends, but Sheila has such a 
shallow mind. I get tired of her. I 
like to go deeper into things ; but when 
I talk she always either laughs or goes 
rattling off about some tennis match or 
cricket, or picnic. I can’t make thine-s 
like that the aim and object of riiy 
existence.” 

“ But we want you to get out and see 
people, dear.” 

Oh, yes, and so I do; and perhaps 
there will be some more people by-and- 
by whom I shall like better. But I 
\\as lather glad to be rid of Sheila this 
afternoon, as it happens ; for the two 
Miss Murchisons are coming to tea. I 
always enjoy them most alone. We 
hke the same things, and Sheila doesn’t. 
She spoils it by making nonsense of 
everything.” 

Mis. Cossart did not reply ; she had 
never opposed her daughter in any of 
her plans, and did not like to begin 
A?-" ’ ^ matter of fact the two 

Miss Muchisons were by no means the 
companions she would have selected for 
her. They were pleasant girls enough, 
but their father was a tradesman in Leeds 
in a good way of business ; and though 
everybody in fhe hotel was kind and 


civil to them, they were not in the swim 
in any sense of the word. One of the 
pair was delicate, and perhaps that had 
foimed a bond. She could not play 
tennis, or go down in the evening to 
play in the billiard-room, or scramble 
up the steep roads either on foot or on 
horseback. Anyhow, Effie had taken a 
fancy to these girls, and would have 
them to her rooms, or go to theirs and 
spend hours in talking. Mrs. Cossart 
got an impiession that they mutuall}^ 
told each other every detail of their 
respective illnesses, and all they had 
gone thiough ; and she was beginning 
to understand that that sort of talk 
was bad for Effie ; yet having herself 
encouraged it for so many years, she 
found it very difficult either to break 
^'^abit or to break it in 

Effie. 


befoie there was time for more words, 
and Effie visibly brigjitened. Mrs! 
Cossart lingered awhile listening to the 
talk ; but presently she betook herself 
to the garden to find her husband, who 
was greatly enjoying the easy life in the 
exquisite climate, where it was never 
cold and seldom too hot, and where 
he could sit out in sunshine or shade 
with his paper and pipe from morning 
to night, enjoying interludes of talk and 
friendly gossip with other elderly gentle¬ 
men of like tastes and habits. 

They wandered about a little and 
finally betook themselves to the level 
garden outside the front door, and 
before long there was a clatter of horse- 
hoofs, and the riding party returned, 
bheila, as usual, was bubbling over with 
fun, and her gay laugh rang out again 
and again as she dismounted and came 
along with Ronald in attendance. 

1 hankyou so much. Lady Dumaresq 

It has been a delightful ride ! ” she cried! 
turning back towards their companion 
who was bringing up the rear more 
slowly. “What dear, little, plucky 
horses they are, though they do pull! 
Ihey do hke to get off the cobbles on to 
a proper road. And what a funny little 
village that is at the end of the road ! 
Didn’t the people look wild and queer ? ” 

“ I believe they are rather a wild lot ” 
answered Lady Dumaresq, smiling • 
“but you must be thirsty, little girl! 
Come with us and have some tea. Guy 
and Aunt Mary are sure to have it all 
^ady for us.” Then seeing Mrs. 
Cossart she added, with one of her 
gracious smiles, “You will let us give 
the baby her tea, will you not, since we 
have ridden her so hard ? ” 

“ I hank you, you are very kind,” 
answered Mrs. Cossart, rather stiffly, 
for she never could get used to what she 
called “grand people,” though she 
longed to be friendly with them, and 
was secretly pleased when Lady 
Dumaresq spoke to her in presence of 
other guests. But why was it Sheila 
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whom these people had taken up, 
making a pet and baby of her, and 
encouraging her in all her little spoilt- 
child ways ? If it had only been Effie 
now, the mother would have been brim¬ 
ming over with delight; but Sheila was 
quite spoiled enough as it was ; it was a 
thousand pities she should be made so 
much of here. 

Effie was able now to appear at 
luncheon and dinner, and her mother 
took care that she was always well 
dressed and looked her best. Sir Guy 
Dumaresq had the seat at the end of 
the table farthest from the door; his 
own party sat at his right hand,^ and the 
Cossarts opposite at his left. 1 hus they 
seemed in a fashion to make one party, 
and conversation was usually more or 
less general. 

“ Now, Miss Cossart,” said Ronald to 
?:ffie that day, “ you’ve not done a single 
thing since you came. We must really 
rout you up. Let’s make up a party 
and take the funicular railway to the 
Mount Church to-morrow, and come 
down in running carros. It’s the most 
screaming fun] and perfectly safe. I 
know Miss Sheila is just aching to go in 
one ; and you must come too ! ” 

“There, Effie,” cried Mrs. Crossart, 
beaming, “ isn’t that a charming plan ? ” 
Effie pursed up her lips and gave her 
head a little toss. 

“I don’t know till I’ve tried. I 
thought it always rained up at the 
Mount. I see the clouds come down 
every day about noon. But I’ll come 
if you want me ; if I do get wet, I do. 

I don’t care so very much. If I do get 
a bad night afterw^ards it won’t kill me, 

I daresay! ” 

“ Oh, we’ll take care of you ! ” cried 
Ronald, laughing. ‘ ‘ Guy is going ; and 
he isn’t to get wet either ; so we’ll make 
love to the clerk of the weather. But 
the mornings are almost always fine 
even up there. It’s in the afternoon the 
clouds come down.” 

Sheila was delighted to think of going 
this excursion. So far, although they 
had now been several weeks in the 
island, she had seen very little. The 
Cossarts liked to take things quietly, 
and there was plenty of time, they kept 
saying, to see everything. 

The few rides with Effie had not been 
particularly exhilarating, as she had 
been nervous and dissatisfied with the 
horses, and though Ronald had gone 
prospecting about, the Dumaresqs and 
Miss Adene had been content for the 
most part with the pleasures of the 
garden; and so Sheila’s opportunities 
for sight-seeing had been but few. 

However, nothing could have been 
more favourable than the weather the 
next day. Fine as it almost always was 
down in Funchal, there were days when 
the hills and mountain peaks were 
wrapped in cloud, and those who ven¬ 
tured up their sides were speedily wet 
through. But to-day all was clear and 


bright and sunny; and as the little¬ 
railway train climbed puffing up the 
steep track, the air seemed to grow 
more and more clear and buoyant, and 
Sheila laughed aloud from pure gladness 
of heart. 

All the Dumaresqs were of the party, 
including little Guy, who clung close to 
Sheila, and who was her especial care. 
Miss Adene went with them, “ to keep 
them in bounds,” as she said, and Ronald 
and Effie completed the party. Perhaps 
Ronald felt he had rather neglected the 
delicate girl, whose pleasures seemed 
few and far between ; for he constituted 
himself her cavalier that day ; gave her 
his hand over any rough ground ; pointed 
out the various objects of interests, and 
promised to be her companion in the 
running carro for the descent. 

The air felt fresh and almost cold when 
they left the train. Sheila drank in 
long breaths with keen delight. 

“ It is almost like being in England 
again ! I do love the lazy heat down 
below; but it is delightful to get up 
here where one feels like running and 
jumping!” and forthwith she and little 
Guy began chasing each other in and 
out amongst the trees and zigzag paths, 
till Miss Adene called to them that they 
were going up to the church, and told 
them to follow. 

After they had seen the big bare 
church with its curious images, they got 
someveiy curious thick strong coffee at 
the little hotel, and then Ronald went in 
search of carros sufficient for all the 
party. 

“ Miss Adene, you’ll go with me and 
little Guy, won’t you?” said Sheila. 
“I’ll hold him on my knee and take care 
of him. You’ll trust him to me, won’t 
you, Lady Dumaresq, and you can take 
care of Sir Guy ! ” 

“ Mayn’t 1 be allowed to take care of 
my own wife?” asked Sir Guy, laugh¬ 
ing; and Sheila laughed and blushed 
and answered quaintly— 

“ I think you always do take care of 
one another. Sir Guy.” 

From the Mount Church a cobble- 
paved road ran sheer down the steep 
hillside into the town lying beneath. 
The running carros were baskets on 
runners, holding two persons, and man¬ 
aged by two men, who held them back 
and steered them by ropes, running 
alongside or behind, and calling out to 
all other passengers to get out of the 
way. For the road was a public high¬ 
way, and bullocks dragging up loads on 
sledges, or men, women, and children 
with their market produce or purchases 
on their heads, would be constantly 
met or passed coming up or going 
down. 

The sensation of the running carro is 
very strange at first. It glides off with 
a gentle motion, gathering velocity as it 
gets its momentum, till at last it seems 
flying downwards in a perfectly irrespon¬ 
sible way ; and only the clever steering 


and checking of the runners saves the 
traveller from the feeling that he must 
of necessity be flying to inevitable 
destruction. 

Sheila’s nerves w'ere strong, and she 
and little Guy laughed aloud as they 
flew downwards; whilst Miss Adene 
had had experience of these methods, 
and took the descent quite calmly. 

“ I wonder how Effie likes it 1 ” cried 
Sheila in one of the pauses, where the 
runners have to be greased, or the 
basket-work might be in danger of char¬ 
ring, so tremendous is the heat generated 
by the friction. 

Effie, however, seemed to have got on 
well as they joined company at the 
bottom of the slide, and found bullock 
carros waiting to take them home. She 
was more animated than usual, and de¬ 
clared that she had not been frightened 
at all after just the first; and Ronald 
said she had stood it like a brick. 

When they got home Mrs. Cossart 
was eager to hear Effie’s story, and very 
pleased at her pleasure in the day’s 
outing. 

“ It is quite right and proper that you 
should go with" Sheila when they ask 
her. You got on very well with them, 
did you not ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, very well indeed. Mr. 
Dumaresq never noticed Sheila at all 
when I was there. He is really very 
intelligent. I enjoyed talking to him. 
He has plenty of sense, though he has 
such good spirits. I like him very 
much.” 

Mrs. Cossart was well pleased. The 
thought which had lately come into her 
head seemed now to take firmer root. 
Certainly a marriage into some really 
good family would be an excellent thing 
for Effie ; and her handsome dowry ought 
to be an inducement which no young 
man would altogether overlook. 

So the mother’s eyes were very 
jealously on the watch the next days 
and weeks ; and often her heart swelled 
within her with anger and jealous dis¬ 
pleasure. For it was impossible to 
ignore the fact that Sheila was the 
favourite. However well Effie was 
dressed, however she was put forward 
and “trotted out” by her mother, it 
was Sheila’s merry laugh, Sheila’s saucy 
or appealing speeches, Sheila’s big soft 
eyes that seemed to win her way 
everywhere. 

“I wish I had never brought that 
girl!” cried Mrs. Cossart one evening 
in exasperation to her husband. 

“What girl, my dear?” asked Mr. 
Cossart mildly. “ I thought it was doing 
Effie so much good. She is another 
creature.” 

“ Yes, Effie, if it were only her ; but 
there is Sheila ! I am out of all patience 
with her! I declare if there is a good 
opportunity I will ship her back to Eng¬ 
land. It is too bad the way she is going 
on ! ” 

{To be continued.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

Fi.ORKNCE.— The glands under your arm have in¬ 
flamed and broken down, and you ask us to tell you 
what has caused this. There are many possible 
causes, but we will confine our remarks to the 
commonest, and therefore most likely causes. The 
use of these glands is to filter off from the lymph 
any impurities it may contain. Let us briefly glance 
at physiological considerations to enable us to 
understand why these glands are so extremely com¬ 
monly inflamed. Your right arm is affected. Very 
well. The blood reaches your right arm and hand 
by the arteries. Part of the blood returns to the 
heart by the veins, part of it exudes through the 
walls of the smallest arteries. This part is not red 
but colourless, and is called lymph. This lymph 
bathes and nourishes the tissues, giving them food, 
and taking away with it their impurities. This 
lymph flows back through colourless vessels called 
lymph-channels, which end in the veins of the neck ; 
but we said that the lymph takes up impurities in 
its passage. These impurities are partly physio¬ 
logical and partly unhealthy; the latter consist of 
germs. If these germs were sent into the blood¬ 
stream there W’ould be disastrous consequences, 
and to prevent this the lymph-glands are placed in 
the course of the lymph-channels just before these 
enter the blood-stream. All the lymph is forced 
through these glands as through a filter, and any 
germs it may contain remain in the glands, and are 
quickly destroyed by the elements of the glands, 
which are there for this purpose. But suppose you 
have an abscess on your hand; that abscess is 
swarming with germs, and the lymph in its passage 
will carry away a vast number of these injurious 
microbes, and will take them to the glands of the 
armpit. The germs remain in the glands and give 
the glands extra work to do. The glands will 
enlarge and become inflamed. If the infection of 
the glands is very virulent, the glands may, as it 
were, die at their post and become abscesses. 
Now we can proceed. The commonest cause of 
inflamed glands in the axilla is inflammation and 
suppuration about the hand or arm. An abscess, a 
small dirty wound, or anything of a septic charac¬ 
ter on the arm or hand will produce inflammation 
of the glands under the arm. In these cases, as 
soon as the primary condition is remedied the 
glands regain their normal condition. But suppose 
that the prirnary wound was a stab in the hand 
from a hat-pin, which in some way had become 
infected with the germs of tubercle; then the glands 
will also become infected with tubercle, and this 
brings us to the second commonest form of inflam¬ 
mation of lymphatic glands, the so-called strumous 
or scrofulous glands. This is an exceedingly com¬ 
mon affection, especially in children. Good diet 
ami cod-liver oil will help to enable the body to 
withstand this disease. Sea air, and especially the 
air of Margate, Folkestone, or Cromer will do more 
than anything else to cure this affection in its early 
stages. Sometimes, in the later stages, or in cases 
where the malady has been neglected, operation is 
necessary to prevent excessive scarring or exhaus¬ 
tion from continued discharge. It is imperative 
when glands have broken down, and are discharg¬ 
ing, that they should be kept extremely clean and 
free from external infections by the use of local 
antiseptic washes and applications. The arm must 
also be kept at rest. 

A Girton Girl. —Should persons with organic disease 
of the heart marry ? is a question which is very 
much easier to ask than it is to answer. In this 
case we have not to consider the dangers of here¬ 
dity, for though heart-disease, and still more so, 
the commonest cause of heart-disease, rheumatism, 
is undoubtedly sometimes hereditary, it is not suf¬ 
ficiently so to forbid marriage on tliis score. Our 
personal experience is that heart-disease is not 
hereditary. Nor is heart-disease an infectious 
dise.ase like consumption, which you could com¬ 
municate to your children or husband. Valvular 
disease is so varied in its nature and degree that 
it is impossible to lay down laws which are 
applicable to every case. 

Glasuury. —Influenza is a terrible disease, and it 
often leaves much suffering in its train. Indeed, 
we know of no disease which leaves so much ill- 
hcalth behind it. You, it has left with dyspepsia 
and nervous weakness—perhaps its commonest 
legacy. You must be exceedingly careful of your 
diet. The wind in your stomach you can relieve by 
bicarbonate of soda or by two or three drops of 
essence of ginger in a wineglassful of water. At 
the present time you should feed as well as your 
dyspepsia will admit; and, really, to treat in¬ 
digestion properly does not entail many privations. 
Meat and malt wine, or cod-liver oil and maltine 
would do you good if you can digest it; or you 
might derive great benefit from a course of iron 
with quinine or other bitter tonic. But you cannot 
take the last until your indigestion is relieved. 

Evelyn. —If you go to a dental hospital, they will 
tell you where you can get artificial teeth cheaply. 

It is against our rules to give the name or address 
of an}' person. 


Molly.— Before attempting to cure any ailment, it is 
necessary to discuss two questions. The first is— 
What is the nature of the trouble } The second is— 
W^hat has caused it ? It is only in certain cases 
that one can answer both these questions definitely; 
but the more clearly he answers these, the more 
rational and efficacious will be the treatment of 
the malady. And in the treatment itself, the first 
thing to do is to remove the cause, if possible. 
Now what causes your hands to get “hot and 
clammy } ” There is a possibility that it may be a 
purely natural condition, for the palms of the 
hands perspire more freely than any other part of 
the body, and persons vary extremely in the 
quantity of fluid which exudes through their skin. 
Or 3*our trouble may be due to some unhealthy 
cause. Persons who are suffering from many forms 
of illness perspire profusely. One of the commonest 
causes is indigestion, which acts in this way. The 
stomach lies just below the heart, and when the 
stomach is in difficulty it worries the heart, and so 
interferes with the circulation. This is the cause of 
the flutterings, palpitations, flushes and excessive 
perspirations, so common in indigestion. You must 
therefore see to your digestion ; also wash your 
hands frequently in warm water with a good soap, 
and occasionally rinse your hands in diluted toilet 
vinegar. Do not w'ear kid gloves, but if you re¬ 
quire any gloves at all wear thin silk ones. Healthy 
exercise is necessary in this as in every other 
condition. 

Elsa.— This correspondent asks us the following 
question. “ My father and mother died of con¬ 
sumption, and one of my sisters is in the last stages 
tlie^same disease; am I going to get consump¬ 
tion.^” We are going to answer this question at 
length because it gives us an opportunity for demon¬ 
strating what is meant by hereditary influence in 
disease; and also because here is a poor girl 
worrying herself over a calamity which may never 
occur. We say that consumption is an hereditary 
disease, but this is not accurate. The disease is 
not hereditary, but the tendency to it is. Con¬ 
sumption is a chronic infectious disease caused by 
the presence of the tubercle organism in the body. 
It may and does strike down anybody; but those 
who are sprung from a family with a tubercular 
history are more liable to be attacked than others. 
We have a great deal of evidence to show that 
nearly one-tenth of the human race becomes in¬ 
fected with tuberculosis, but only a very small 
proportion of those infected succumb, or indeed 
ever show symptoms of the disease. Now it is 
presumable that those who do show symptoms have 
some extra factor which prevents their throwing off 
the disease. For instance, persons who suffer from 
chronic bronchitis, or who are barrel-chested, or 
who are run down in health, etc., are less likely to 
successfully combat the disease than are others. It 
is therefore one of these extra factors which is 
hereditar>*; it may be a peculiarly-shaped chest, for 
instance. Nobody is born with the tubercle germ 
inside her. So if every relative of yours died of 
consumption, 5'ou can prevent 5'ourself from con¬ 
tracting the disease by running away from the 
tubercle germ and living in a spot where this worst 
of all human pests does not exist. Unfortunately 
this germ is almost ubiquitous. It swarms in every 
city and town, and lurks by rivers and in sandy 
wastes. It does not inhabit the ocean or the high 
latitudes or the tops of mountains. The sea-coast 
is much less impregnated with this germ than are 
the inland parts. The germ apparently dislikes 
the north wind, and is therefore comparatively un¬ 
common on our East coasts. Therefore, if you 
have a special dread of consumption, live in a land 
where the tubercle bacillus does not thrive. 

Athena.— Occasionally it is possible to restore the 
original form to a nose which has been broken. 
Where there is great lateral deformitv, the question 
of correcting the displacement is well worth con¬ 
sidering. In the minor grades of distortion of the 
nose, due to old injuries, it is scarcely worth while 
to have an operation done. In recent injury the 
nose should always be “set” at once, for in this 
case deformit}' can be almost alwa3's prevented. 
But remember that, if you have had your nose 
“set” after a recent injury, and still deformity 
does occur, you must not lay the blame on the 
surgeon. All operations on the nose or any other 
part of the face should be done by a specialist, if 
possible. 

Olga Bertha. —The probable cause of your trouble 
is anexmia and ner\'ous exhaustion. We cannot 
enter at length into the treatment of this condition 
as we have clone so many times already. You hacl 
better give up bicycling for a time till you feel 
stronger again. Drinking large quantities of water 
does dilute the blood, but only for a second or 
two, for if more water than is necessary is drunk, 
though it is absorbed into the blood it is thrown 
out again immcidiately by the skin, the kidneys and 
the lungs. Drinking large quantities of fluid with 
meals is a potent cause of d3^spepsia, for the 
gastric juice cannot digest anything when it is too 
much diluted. Perhaps 3’ou wouM derive benefit 
from meat and malt wine, or maltine. 


Natator.— Ihere have been many explanations of 
the cau.se of cramp while bathing, anti it is not yet 
definitely settled which, if any, of these is correct. 
The most probable theory is that cramp is due to 
over-distcintion and paralysis of the heart. Accord¬ 
ing to this hypothesis, the contact of the skin with 
the coid water causes all the blood-vessels of the 
skin to contract and so force the blood which was 
contained in them into the internal vessels. As 
more blood than usual will be thus thrown into 
those vessels which are deeply situated, the blood 
pressure will rise greatly. The heart has to over¬ 
come this pressure before it can drive the blood 
through the bod}’. But if the pressure is exceed¬ 
ingly high, the heart may be unable to overcome it 
—a condition which means instantaneous death. 
But there are two conditions in which cramp occurs 
whilst bathing. In the first way, the instant the 
bather enters the water she is struck down by 
cramp, and if help is not instantly forthcoming 
she dies in a few seconds. In the second case, the 
bather is all right till she has been in the water 
perhaps half an hour; she is then gradually seized 
with cramp. Let us see if we can reconcile both 
the.se conditions to our heart theory } 'Tlie first is 
obvious from the above. In the second case we must 
presume that although the blood pressure is raised, 
still the heart, being healthy and strong, can 
overcome it. But after half an hour’s violent 
exercise the heart begins to tire, and is now no 
longer capable of working against the great 
resistance. This form of cramp is therefore more 
gradual than the first; but both forms are neces¬ 
sarily fatal unless timely help is at hand. ]\Iost of 
the other theories of cramp refer the condition to 
temporary derangements of the nervous system, 
but Broadbent, the greatest authority on the heart, 
IS much in favour of the theory we have just 
enunciated. 

Terror. —A bunion is an inflammation of the joint 
of the great toe. It is almost always due to the 
pressure of an ill-fitting boot. In the normal foot 
^ stands away from the other toes, and 

so, if boots were made to resemble the foot, the 
inner border would be either perfectly straight or 
slightly curved towards the middle line of the body. 
But cobblers have improved on Nature, and they 
make boots in which the inner border meets the 
outer border in a point. In consequence of this 
absurdity, the great toe is forced towards the other 
Joes ; its chief joint is partially dislocated and the 
ball of the toe forms a projection on the inner side. 
Ihis ball IS part of the joint, and so the side of the 
boot actually presses upon the joint itself. This 
the joint is unable to stand. A “bursa”—that is, 
a sort of water-cushion—is developed above the 
ball of the toe, and so protects the joint from 
Nature’s method of preserving 
the human foot from the ignorance and stupidity of 
its owner. But although Nature is very cute in 
her wav, she is unable to cope with the owner of the 
foot, vvhose stupidity gets the better of the struggle, 
though her foot comes off very badly indeed. 
Nature has provided the above-mentioned water- 
cushion, but the boots are still tight and mis¬ 
shapen. The “ water-cushion ” now becomes 
inflamed, its edges get thickened, the joint under¬ 
neath the water-cushion shares in the inflammation 
and becomes destroyed. This is a bunion. So 
after all. Nature does get the better of it. She says 
she will not have joints distorted and pressed upon 
and she has got her way, only she has had to 
destroy the joint altogether. The treatment of a 
bunion depends upon the stage of the disease. In 
the early stages merely wearing properly-shaped 
boots will undo the mischief. At a later date a 
special boot with a special compartment for the 
peat toe must be worn. In the last stages, nothing 
but a surgical operation—no less than cutting away 
the joint—will give relief. We cannot too strongly 
inipre.ss upon you the necessity of wearing rightly- 
shaped boots which do not distort the great toe. 
For a bunion is really a serious disease, and, more- 
oycr, if its cause is not removed, it is a progressive 
disease, and will leave you in the end either a 
cripple for life or with the necessity of having 
to submit to a surgical operation of moderate 
severity. 

Cupous.—Pepsin is obtained by scraping the stomach 
of a pig or calf. It is the chief digestive agent 
secreted by the gastric juice. Papain is a vegetable 
production, having much the same action as pepsin, 
but IS not so likely to do harm when taken for 
indipstion. Peptone is the name given to the 
product of albumin (proteid) when completely 
pgested. You will find an account of the digestion 
in any book on plu’siology. 

One of the Old Girls.” —We fear that we cannot 
answer your questions, for we never have given and 
never will give the address of any chemist, physician 
or herbalist, or of any professional or tradesmen 
whatsoever, in this column. As we know of no 
depilatory which is useful without being injurious, 
we could not answer your question under an}' 
circumstances. As a well-known physician once 
tersely put it, “ There is no depilator which is not a 
delapidator.” 
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STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Grace Darling— i. If the friend whose verses you 
enclose is “only sixteen and has had a poor edu¬ 
cation,” her attempt does her credit. There are 
many defects in composition; for instance, in 
verse 5 the second person singular (thy) is inter- 
cbai3ged with tJjc plural D’ou). The emphasis on 
the second syllable of “ cannot ” (verse i, line 2), 
is quite inadmissible, and we think a word must 
be omitted after “ usual,” as that is not a sub¬ 
stantive. — 2. Your writing strikes us as very good ; 
clear and legible, and likely, as you are only fif¬ 
teen, to become more “ formed ” with practice. 

Green-helle. —\Ye cannot say that you should en¬ 
courage your “ little friend.” The verses you 
enclose are sentimental, and do not show poetic 
ability in any way. If she is, as your letter suggests, 
quite young, she should choose a different sort 
of theme when she wishes to attempt metrical 
composition. 


S. M.—Life is long, and we cannot decree that you 
would never write well enough for publication ; yet 
it would be unkind on our part to encourage you in 
an)" hope that we should be likel}' to publish your 
efforts. The little story in rhyme you enclose is 
pathetic, but many of the lines arc halting. “ And 
who ” (line 2.^) is an ungrammatical expression 
wliere it stands. The composition of poetry that 
. will find acceptance is no easy task, so you must 
not feel hurt by our criticism. 

Faith (Western Australia).—i. Dr. Jlrewcr informs 
us that the “ Siamese Twins ” were two youths, 
Eng and Chang, born of Chinese parents at Bang 
Mecklong. Their bodies were united by a band of 
flesh stretching from breast-bone to breast-bone. 
—2. Your quotation— 

“The undiscovered countr}*, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns.” 

is from Shakespeare’s,/Arw/i'/, act i., scene 3. 
We appreciate your letter and request. 


Phyllis. —i. An easy Latin grammar for beginners 
is Arnold’s Henry's First Latin Book, price 2S. 3(1. 
net. Smith’s Principia Latina, part i., is a little 
more difficult, but excellent. We do not see why, 
if you are of a persevering turn, 5’ou should not 
teach yourself Latin, and it is an undoubted heli) 
towards acquiring any other language.—2. On the 
other hand we fear you cannot hope to learn the 
violin entirely unaided. You would certainly coir- 
tract some bad habit, even if you could contrive to 
produce the notes. 

LIargl erite. —We believe that New Zealand wouhl 
be a good place for a working-class famil)' or a 
young man or woman to emigrate to, provided they 
were capable and thrifty. There are a great man}- 
emigration societies from which you can obtain in¬ 
formation. Apply to the Self-Help EmigTation 
Society, address Secretary, Memorial Hall Build¬ 
ings, Farringdon Street, E.C.; and to the Agent- 
General for New Zealand, 13, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. Thanks for 30ur information. 


DAINTY SCENT SACHET IN SATIN. 



The desijJii consists of this 
wreath and two groups of 
flowers interspersed with 
green leaves and coloured 
buds. A pleasing variety 
may be produced by using 
green chenille instead of 
ribbonforsorneof the leaves. 
If any reader should find 
difficulty in copying this 
particular design, she may 
substitute any small spray 
and work it in any kind of 
embroidery which she finds 
easier and thinks suitable. 
The eflect of the whole 
chiefly depends upon deli¬ 
cacy of colour, design and 
workmanship of whatever 
kind introduced, and the 
idea afibrds scope for end¬ 
less individual taste and 
variety. 

The ornamentation 
should not extend more 
than two inches from the 
lower edge of the satin, so 
as to escape the gatherings 
by which the bag is closed 
at the top. The simplest 
way to cany out our design 
is to copy the wreath’s out¬ 
line upon the satin with a 
lead ])encil and to work in 
the flowers and leaves after¬ 
wards from the illustration. 
It is really quite easy to 
do so in the case of such 


The pretty article here illustrated is no 
sooner seen than coveted b}’ most of the fair 
sex, either for their own use or as a tiny 
present for a friend. White satin of good 
quality is used for the front of the bag, which 
is further adorned with a delicate spray of 
ribbon embroidery arranged in the form of a 
slightly oblong wreath lightly outlined, around 
which diminutive flowers and leaves are 
placed. Pale blue, yellow, or green pongee 
silk is suitable for the back of bag, which 
is added when the embroidery has been 
completed, previous to being filled with 
wadding containing scent powder, and being 
closed with strings of the delicate ribbon used 
for the embroidery. 

Materials required .—^^Vhite satin, pongee 
silk, each four inches wide and six inches 
long, three layers of wadding same .size, pot 
pourri or other scent powder, half a yard 
each of cornflour blue, yellow and leaf-green 
ribbon, such as is used for ribbon embroidery. 
A thread of green filoselle is used for the tiny 
stems and to outline the wreath, which should 
be worked first. 


a tiny spray, and first attempts may be made 
by drawing it on paper until satisfied that the 
arrangement has been satisfiictorily copied. 
After that the attempt should be made upon 
the satin with or without pencil tracing, 
according the worker’s ability. 

Ta 7 e'ork rosette flower.-^Ta\>.e four inches 
of yellow ribbon, a single thread of fine 
sewing silk or cotton, a common fine sewing 
needle, and a large-eyed ribbon or crewel 
needle. Draw or imagine a circle the size 
of a small glove button. "With the large¬ 
eyed needle draw one end of ribbon through 
the edge of circle. Take second needle and 
thread, sew the end in place with one tiny 
stitch and gather along one edge of ribbon, 
which should be on right side of satin. 
Then draw second end of ribbon through 
to wrong side and draw in the gathering 
thread very tightly to form a rosette as sinall 
as possible. Stitch the centre in place, 
taking the stitches through the • extreme 
edge of gathers onl}'. Fasten off on wrong 
side. 

To work star, flowers and leaves but few 


directions are required. Work with large-eyed 
needle and a short length of ribbon. Draw 
ribbon through to right side of satin, leaving 
a short end at wrong side. Lay a bodkin 
or other flat instrument in front of ribbon ; 
work one stitch over the bodkin and dra)^- 
it away. Work three more stitches in the 
same way and finish centre with a large 
French knot worked with .silk or filoselle. 
The foliage leaves are formed like the star 
flower petals. The bodkin is used to keep 
the ribbon flat and untwisted and from being 
drawn too tightly. It is advisable to fasten 
off the ends of ribbon on wrong side with 
needle and thread after each length of ribbon 
is worked up. 

The reeds, which are most effective, consist 
of a nicely-worked French knot, made of 
coloured ribbon, on the top of a tiny green 
stem. These knots may be worked in the usual 
way, but some workers prefer to make a tied 
single knot with an inch of ribbon by hand, 
and then to draw each end through the work' 
with the large-eyed needle. 

When the embroidery is completed, lay the 
satin and silk together to make up the bag, 
having right side of embroidery inside. Turn 
down two inches of silk and satin together at 
the top of bag. Keeping them in this posi¬ 
tion, run the edges together along sides and 
bottom. Raise the upper layer of turned- 
down top and turn it over on opposite side, 
and you will be pleased to find a neatly- 
finished hem ready made, as it were, without 
any further trouble. Next turn the work 
fight side out, lay some scent powder between 
the la5’’ers of wadding, fold-them in half cross¬ 
wise and slip all together into the bag. Next 
take twelve inches of green, blue, and yellow 
ribbon, and tie them round the bag about one 
inch from the top, having first arranged the 
back and front into artistic folds, if possible, 
\yithout the assistance of gathering threads, 
which somewhat detract from the desired 
eflect of immaculate freshne.ss indispensable to 
work of the highest order. 

Last of all, in the centre of embroidered 
front form a smart, cri.sply-made bow, using 
the three ribbons together so as to produce 
a soft bunch of loops ancl ends bristling out at 
each side. 

Nothing then remains to be done save to 
admire the pleasing result of your labour, 
which, unless I am much mistaken, will 
greatly exceed your expectations. 

• There is one more hint I cannot resist giving 
you. It is this, three-sixteenths of a yard of 
satin is a small amount and only costs a little 
money, but it will make ten such scent-bags. 
Wiat a happy idea for those of you who 
work for charity, and make their own little 
birthday gifts ! Won’t you try it } 
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SHEILA’S COUSIN EFFIE. 


A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ Greyfriars,” “ I-Ialf-a-dozen Sisters,” etc. 


Cl-IAPTER XIV. 


CHRISTMAS TIME. 



^lERRY Christ- 
ma.s, Miss Cos- 
sart! Why, you 
don’t mean to say 
you are not com¬ 
ing to church ! I 
thought you’d be 
sure to make a 
fresh start on 
Christmas Day! ” 

“ Oh, I’m a regu¬ 
lar heathen! I 
liaven’t been to church 
twice the whole year ! 
I can’t stand stuffy 
places, and I expect 
the scent of the flowers 
will make it twice as 
bad as usual to-day.” 

“ Well, you’re coming anyway, Miss 
Cholmondeley ? Shall we start ? It’ll 
be hot walking, and I hate that 
omnibus, and the carros are so slow. 
Come along. Miss Cossart will tell them 
that we’ve started.” 

Sheila hung back a moment; she had 
an instinct that her aunt would be vexed, 
but she never knew how to refuse 


Ronald’s suggestions, made in a half 
masterful, half-pleading way. He took 
her prayer-book and walked off beside 
her, whilst Effie looked after them with 
a rather stormy light in her eyes. 

Does she really never come to 
church?” asked Ronald, as they took 
their way along the sunny road together. 

“She has only been once or twice 
since I have known her,” answered 
Sheila. “ She thinks the air might 
bring on asthma.” 

Ronald was silent for a few minutes, 
swinging his stick. His face was rather 
graver than its wont. 

“ Somehow I don’t like to see people 
staying away from church like that. I 
know it isn’t fashionable to say such 
things, but I have a feeling that church 
is the place to help us to get the better 
of our infirmities, bodily and spiritual. 
My brother Guy will struggle out to 
church when he goes nowhere else, and 
I’m sure he is never the worse for it. I 
don’t like to hear a girl call herself a 
heathen in that flippant way. She must 
remember she won’t be judged by the 
standard of the heathens I ” 

It was so unusual for Ronald to speak 
seriously that Sheila was quite surprised, 
yet somehow it seemed to draw them 
closer together. That was how Oscar 
sometimes talked, and upon this Christ¬ 
mas morning her thoughts were very 
much with Oscar. It was the first 
Christmas they had ever spent apart, 
and Sheila was a little bit homesick in 
consequence. 

“ I should hate not to go to church on 
Christmas morning,” she said. “ It 
seems to bring us near to everybody all 
round the world. It is so hard to realise 


that it is Christmas here. A few days 
ago when it rained so, and the snow 
came on the mountains, one could fancy, 
perhaps, that it might be winter some¬ 
where ; but with this glorious sunshine I 
It seems almost ridiculous 1 ” 

“ Do you like Christmas out here. 
Miss Sheila?” asked Ronald, who 
often called her that, and sometimes 
“ Miss Baby,” “ or would you rather be 
at home ? ” 

Sudden tears came quite unexpectedly 
into Sheila’s eyes. She looked down 
that Ronald might not see them. 

“ I don’t think I have a home exactly 
—now,” she said. 

He looked at her quickly, a flash in 
his eyes. 

“ But surely your home is with your 
uncle and aunt ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Sheila a little un¬ 
steadily, “ in a way it is, but sometimes 
it doesn’t seem quite a real home.” 

A tear plashed down, but Sheila turned 
her head away, and then looked back 
with a brave smile. 

“ I oughtn’t to say that, perhaps. It 
sounds ungrateful, but, of course, it 
can’t be the same as one’s own house, 
and last Christmas we were so happy, 
and I never thought of things changing 
like this 1 ” 

Ronald, of course, knew all Sheila’s 
story by this time. He looked the 
sympathy he felt. 

“I know, I know. It must have been 
very hard! But you are happy with 
your relations, are you not ? ” 

“Y—yes,” answered Sheila a little 
doubtfully, adding after a brief pause ; 
“ only sometimes I think my aunt doesn’t 
much like me now.” 

“Oh, don’t think that I Everybody 
has ups and downs, you know. We all 
of us have our cross days.” 

“You don’t,” answered Sheila, “nor 
Miss Adene, nor any of you ! But Aunt 
Cossart is sometimes very glum and cross 
with me.” 

There was a little gleam in Ronald’s 
eyes. It is a known fact that lookers on 
sometimes see most of the game, and it 
had not been unnoticed by the Dumaresq 
party that Sheila was rather out of 
favour with her aunt. They could see 
the reason plain enough. The hotel 
was filling up now, and still Sheila held 
her place as the favourite, and small 
notice comparatively was bestowed upon 
Effie. There was no blinking the 
matter that Effie bored people. Her 
sprightliness was not of an engaging 
kind, it had a contradictious defiance 
about it that was irritating, and her 
shallow theories and self-centred way of 
looking at life made her conversation 
monotonous and tiresome. When she 
allowed herself to forget herself, she 
could be much more agreeable; but 
generally she could not get away from 
herself, and the result was disastrous 
for herself. 

Some other young girls had come. 


and Sheila would romp up and down 
the house with them, leading them 
into fun and frolic, teaching them the 
Washington Post up and down corridors 
or verandah, throwing herself into games 
of which she was the life and soul, and 
in which Ronald was always an able 
assistant, and in a hundred little ways 
making life merry for herself and others, 
whilst Effie never seemed able to 
amalgamate in the merry crowd. 

Health might be one cause; but 
another was a certain quality in herself. 
She was so used to being the first 
thought and consideration with those 
about her, that if she was not that, she 
did not know how to take any place at 
all. Her mother would look on anxious 
and dissatisfied, utterly perplexed to 
find the answer to the question always 
forcing itself upon her. At last she 
reached the conclusion that Sheila was 
somehow in fault. If Sheila were 
different and made Efbe welcome, things 
would go differently. Effie ought not 
to be sitting with a book in the drawing¬ 
room whilst the 3"oung folks were frolick¬ 
ing outside. It was not right or proper; 
only if Effie did go out to them, she 
speedily returned, not finding any fun 
in what amused them. 

So Sheila got into disgrace with her 
aunt by imperceptible degrees, and upon 
this Christmas morning her heart was 
rather heavy within her, though she 
scarcely knew why. 

The service, however, did her good, 
though she could not always keep back 
her tears. The building recalled no 
associations ; it was but an ugly little 
place, something between a round and 
a square, the authorities refusing to 
permit a cruciform church to be 
built. The flowers, too, did not look 
at all Christmas-like in spite of a 
few bits of holly here and there ; arum 
lilies were the great feature with roses 
and poinsettias. But the familiar hymns 
brought home back, and Sheila choked 
once or twice, thinking of Oscar, the 
father who had left them so suddenly, 
and the dear old home she never 
expected to see again. 

She walked home with Miss Adene, 
who talked kindly and comfortingly to 
her. She had seen that the child was 
in danger of getting in trouble, and had 
warned Ronald to be careful; for she 
half-suspected Mrs. Co?sart’s ambitions 
for her daughter. Ronald would never 
think of such a thing himself, nor would 
Sheila, who had the mind of a child in 
all such matters; but Miss Adene had 
seen a good deal of the world, and her 
kindly eyes were very keen and quick. 

“ Don’t be downhearted, little girl,” 
she said, “ life is never all sunshine for 
any of us. We should not be good for 
much if it were. We want our cast 
winds and rainy days, as well as the 
plants and flowers, to make us thrive. 
We should be dry and arid like a desert 
if we had nothing but our own way 
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all our lives, and no little crosses to 
bear.” 

“Yes, I suppose so; only it seems 
hard when people are unjust. Aunt is 
vexed with me, and she won’t say why. 
She calls me rude and forward ; but I 
don’t think I am, do you ? I like fun, 
and they all play. Why should I be 
left out ? ” 

Christmas was a gay day at the New 
Hotel, and nobody was left out in the 
general fun. The whole place was 
decorated with greenery — trailers of 
giant smilax twenty feet long, making* 
the task of decoration easy. They were 
wreathed round the balusters of the 
staircase and festooned overhead in the 
dining-room, the waiters and maids 
got “ tips,” and were more smiling than 
ever, whilst guests exchanged greetings 
and little gifts, and the table reproduced 
the typical fare of England—turkey, 
roast beef, and plum puddings all 
aflame ! 

There was tennis in the afternoon, and 
dancing for the young people in the 
evening; and Effie for the first time 
went down to the billiard-room, and 
Miss Adene kindly interested herself in 
getting partners for her amongst some 
of the visitors from the houses on the 
island, who had come to join the fun. 

Miss Adene had several acquaintances 
in Madeira, and many persons had called 
upon Lady Dumaresq and her husband. 
Sheila from being much with them had 
received invitations to go out with 
them ; and at first the girl had accepted, 
not knowing how to refuse. This had 
been another cause of offence ; and now 
Miss Adene was good-naturedly seeking 
to induce their friends to call upon the 
Cossarts ; and Mrs. Cossart had been 
made happy to-night b}^ an invitation 
for New Year’s Eve to one of the biggest 
quintas in the island, where there would 
be a grand entertainment, culminating in 
a giant display of fireworks, which dis¬ 
play, they heard, would be universal all 
over the island. For it was the custom in 
Madeira to welcome in the New Yearb}^ 
a perfect storm of fireworks. Even the 
poorest of the people spent their little 
savings in a few squibs or crackers. 
Every child who had a “bit” to spend 
laid it out in fireworks. Miss Adene 
said it was the most curious sight possible 
—the whole island, as far as the eye 
could see, alight and ablaze ; for as the 
quintas and smaller houses ran right up 
into the hills to a considerable height, 
and extended far on either side, the 
panorama of coloured lights was some¬ 
thing unique. 

“ Isn’t it nice that we have been asked 
to the big party?” asked Effie that 


night. “Not that I care so very much 
about parties, but I like to see all that 
is characteristic of a place. I suppose 
you were asked too, Sheila ? ” 

“Why, yes,” answered Sheila glee¬ 
fully ; but Mrs. Cossart, who was in the 
room, said coldly— 

“ I am not sure about your eoiner, 
Sheila.” 

“ Oh, aunt! Why not ? ” 

“ I am not sure that it is suitable ; a 
big party like that, and your father not a 
year dead. I don’t know if it is seemly.” 

Sheila was silent ; she had never 
thought of that, certainly. It seemed a 
long, long time now since her father’s 
death ; and even in the summer, when 
her loss was so recent, she had gone 
about with her cousins to little friendly 
gatherings at houses where they were 
intimate. Now here, in this far-away 
country, where nobody knew them, the 
objection did sound a little far-fetched ; 
but Sheila did not know how to answer 
it, though her face fell. 

“ I know you don’t think about things 
as other girls would,” said Mrs. Cossart 
with a little asperity ; “you go romping 
and playing and dancing just as though 
you had never had a loss of any kind, 
and I haven’t checked you, because I 
don’t want a scene every day, and you 
are so self-willed. But this big party is 
another affair. Why, you have not even 
a dress fit for it. I never thought of 
3^our going out to regular parties. No, 
I don’t think it would do at all.” 

For a moment Sheila was tempted to 
rebel. She had heard so much about 
this New Year’s Eve party and she did 
so want to see it, and she did like the 
lights and music and flowers, the little 
dancing there was likely to be, and the 
gay greetings when the New Year came 
in. it did seem hard to be left out! 
But then the remembrance came over 
her of the words she had heard spoken 
in church, of Miss Adene’s kindly talk, 
of the resolutions she had made for 
herself. So gulping down her disap¬ 
pointment and sense of injury, she 
answered meekly— 

“ Very well. Aunt Cossart. I suppose 
3*011 know* best. I will sta3^ at home.” 

For a moment Effie looked as though 
she would like to speak, but then the 
impulse passed, and she said nothing. 
It had flashed into Effie’s head that it 
would be nice to go out without Sheila. 
Effie had begun to think a good deal 
about Ronald Dumaresq. Her mother 
had unconsciously led her to do this, 
though not with intention. Effie had been 
interested once in Cyril, but she had had 
her faith in him rather shaken, and his 
image was waxing proportionately faint. 


Ronald was the leading figure in her 
little world now, and when the evening 
came at last, and she was being dressed 
for the great party, she was more par¬ 
ticular than ever in her life before, and 
Sheila’s clever tasteful fingers were 
called into requisition again and again 
before she could be satisfied. 

But at last all was done to her satis¬ 
faction. She looked as well as it was 
possible for her to look, and Sheila 
admired her cordially. She would not 
let herself be dull; she declared she 
should sit up and watch the fireworks 
from the verandah, where a fine view 
was to be obtained, and as there were 
many people in the hotel who would be 
staying, she would not be left alone. 

Bang! Bang! Bang! Sheila started 
from her doze in a snug corner of the 
verandah, and behold the island was a 
blaze of coloured lights, whilst the noise 
was like that of a bombarded city. She 
started up and ran forward, and then 
gave a little startled cry, for there was 
Ronald putting out his hand for hers, 
whilst he said in merry friendly tones— 

“ A happy New Year to you, Sheila ! ” 

“ Oof, how you startled me ! But you 
are over there! ” she cried laughing, 
and pointing to the quinta up in the 
hills, where a splendid show of rockets 
marked the exact spot. 

“ Am I ? I thought I was here, but 
no matter. Here or there, I meant to 
be the first to wish you a happy New 
Year! ” 

“How nice of you!” cried Sheila, 
bubbling over with delight at the beauti¬ 
ful sight before her, and the happy feel¬ 
ing of having a friend at her side, “but 
you did go there surely ? ” 

“Oh, 3^es, I showed up and did my 
duty ; but somehow it seemed dull and 
flat. Something was wanting. Then, 
you know, this is the place of all others 
for seeing the whole panorama of the 
illumination. Up there you are too 
much in the middle of it. So I just 
made my escape, got a fellow to run 
me down to the bottom of the hill, and 
here I am. Are you glad to see me, 
Sheila?” 

She looked frankly into his eyes, but 
saw there something that made her 
suddenly drop her own. With a new 
sense of shyness she dropped his arm, 
yet her voice had a happy ring in it as 
she answered— 

“I am very glad to see you. I wish 
you a happy New Year too.” 

“And 1 mean to get one,” said 
Ronald, suddenly possessing himself of 
her hand. 

{To he continued.) 


Good Manners.—T o be always thinking 
about your manners is not the way to make 
them good; the very perfection of manners is 
not to think about yourself. 

Be Always Learning.—O f all treasures, 
knowledge is the most precious, for it can 
neither be stolen, given away, nor consumed. 


VARIETIES. 

Selfish People.— The more self is in¬ 
dulged the more it demands, and therefore of 
all girls the selfish are the most discontented. 

Insight. 

The riddle of the world is understood 
Only by him who feels that God is good. 

IVliittier. 


]\Ieaning in Music.— Mendelssohn felt 
intensely the meaning of music. Comparing 
music with words, he said, “ Die Worte 
reichen nicht hinzu ”—“Words do not go as 
far.” 

Living.— To live is nothing unless to live 
be to know Him by Whom we live.— Rttskin. 
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HINTON ST. GEORGE. 


THE HOME OF THE EARLS POULETT. 


It is a bright day in early spring—the ash-buds 
still look quite black in the front of March— 
as we mount slowly the steep hill that leads 
to the quiet village of Hinton St. George. 
The fresh air breathes out vigour, but still we 
rest near the top to look back over the lovely 
luowns and purples of the plain below dotted 
with red-tiled barns and towers of churches— 
Lopen, Merriott, South Petherton—built of 
the soft Ham stone of the county. 

The road we go by has a rare charm, with 
tall ash-hedges not yet lopped to the shabby 
level demanded by the new injunctions. Tim 
crescent bending ash saplings with their ebony 
tips look to be some guard of halberdiers read)- 
to marshal whichever earl eventually wins the 
day and comes to the old home to claim his 
heritage. 

Primrose buds look out from the hedge-rows, 
but there is not yet much cheerful colour in 
the landscape. After the ash saplings come 
elder-bushes, whose boughs are just breaking 
in a sad green tinged with purple. The only 
warm colour that Dame Nature has taken 
on her brush is the deej:) blue of the hills 
that lie beyond Seavington and Sheptou 
Beauchamp. 

Busy folk tramping through noisy London 
streets are much exercised just now about the 
law-suit that is to be fought over this far-ofl' 
spot. What a contrast there is between the 


distant city and this still village so remote 
that no builder has spoiled the quiet street, 
the houses with latticed panes and generous 
bow-windows, the old stone cross with its 
mutilated figure, and the long low stone farm 
with green palings sparkling in the sunlight! 

Yet it was in the London church of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields that Queen I^Iar)- 
Stuart’s gaoler. Sir Amyas Poulett, was buried 
in 1588, and this most remarkable of a long 
line of Pouletts was not brought to Hinton— 
perhaj-is up this very road—till 1728, when no 
room could be found for him in Gibbs’ new 
church. This transference seems to form 
a link between the busy city and the quiet 
village. 

Another bend brings us to the beautiful 
perpendicular church with its brighll)- gilded 
weather-cock dinted by the shots of a past 
earl, who used to practise shooting at the vane 
from the adjoining gardens. 

ATry lovely is the old churchyard, with the 
great cedars in the garden beyond lor a back¬ 
ground, and the tall tower, characteristic of 
the county, softened into the mellowest greyish 
yellow and flecked with lichens. We linger 
over the grave-stones, of which many have 
some link with the Pouletts, and notice the 
curious Somersetshire name of Tryj^hena on 
the tomb of one old servant who had lived in 
“exemplary servitude” with the family for 


forty-four years, dying in 1801. On an altar- 
tomb, with date 1691, is the curious inscrip¬ 
tion— 

“ Elizabeth Powlet lies interred here 

A spotless corpes, a corps from scandal 
cl ere. 

Deny her not the trouble of your eye, 

.She a saint in Heaven free from misery,” 
etc. 

Over the pretty turf crosses, which are a 
peculiarity of this churchyard, a gay j^eacock 
walks, very unconscious that he is the old 
emblem of that immortality which shall survive 
“ when all that seems shall suffer shock.” 

Through the deep i)orch we pass into the 
church where the pallid marble monuments of 
many Pouletts go far to overpower the little 
building, but are relieved by the warm tones 
of the pinkish fawn stone roof of the chancel, 
the tender yellow of the Ham stone columns, 
and the unassuming white plaster of the walls. 
A beautiful window by Clayton and Bell sends 
red and puiple lights along the stone floor 
that rest on the heads of little Elizabethan 
Pouletts who kneel in prayerful line beneath 
their placid parents in ruff and doublet, 
seeking— 

“ For past transgressions to atone 
By saying endless prayers in stone.” 
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We do not linp^er lon^^ over the virtues of 
the earls of last century, though we are amused 
at the wire-drawn periods of the epitaph to 
the Honourable Anne Poulett, fourth son of 
the first Earl Poulett, to whom Queen Anne 
was godmother. A suite of rooms was pre¬ 
pared for the Queen in the great house hidden 
in its cedars, and her bed used to be shown 
there; but death called her to follow her 
eighteen dead babies before the visit came to 
pass. She stood sponsor for the fourth son 
of the first earl and named him Anne just as 
she did Lord Anne Hamilton, the third son of 
the Jacobite duke who was killed by Lord 
Mohun in the Lmous Hyde Park duel de¬ 
scribed by Thackeray in Esmond, Lord 
Anne Poulett’s epitaph tells us that his 
“sedate fortitude, propriety of judgment, and 
universal knowledge, could not avert that 
death which tore him from his afflicted 
family ” ! 

As we mount some steps into the Earl’s 
great pew, upholstered in red cloth, we pass 
a severely simple pulpit which is so in harmony 
with the church that it seems to melt into it, 
and leave all to the eloquence of the preacher. 
The low stone rail, bound with fair worked 
brass, recalls George Herbert’s words about 
the reading-desk and pulpit in his church of 
Layton Ecclesia, “for he would often say 
Prayer and Preaching, being equally useful, 
might agree like brethren and have an eriual 
honour and estimation.” The red pew is 
spoiled by a very ugly window which, happil}', 
is so far back from the main aisle of the church 
that it does not spoil the general effect. A 
little door leads us down into a space which 


was perhaps once the Lady Chapel, and which 
contains many monuments of great interest. 

Much might be written about the early 
Paulets from Pawlet, near Bridgwater, and 
their descendant who wedded a Deneband, 
and so came to Hinton St. George ; but in 
this family the chief interest centres in the 
early sixteenth century and the age of Elizabeth. 
In the mailed warriors under the north wall 
with their dames in curious head-dresses we 
see probably the warlike .Sir Amias, who 
helj)ed defeat Lambert Simuel at Newark in 
the days of Henry VH., built much at Hinton, 
and left his mark on the Middle Temple in 
London, where chiefly he lived. Beyond lies 
his son Sir Hugh, who helped Henry VIH. 
in his French war with Francis I., and is said 
to have put Wolsey in the stocks when he 
was a youth at Lymington School. This Sir 
Hugh perhaps helped to bring misfortune on 
the house, for he had the ill-fated office laid 
upon him of being supervisor of all the manors, 
etc., lately belonging to Richard Whiting, last 
abbot of Glastonbury. 

But by far the most interesting monument 
in the whole church is that in the west wall of 
this chapel to the memory of Sir Amyas 
Poulett, son of Sir Hugh, and gaoler of Mary 
Queen of Scots during the last two years of 
her life. It is seldom indeed that so much 
personal character is expressed in marble as 
in the curious veins of this pale alabaster. 
One would think that many a Londoner must 
have paused, struck b)- the stern even irritable 
Lee, before the monument was removed from 
St. Martin’s, Mhere it was situate so long 
under the same roof as Nell Gwynne and 


many another notable. How strangely it 
brings us into touch with past times to look 
at this strong face of the man who had so 
much to put up with ! There he lies motion¬ 
less in ruff and doublet upon a marble pillow, 
and yet he moved in the stirring world we know 
so well from Froude’s vivid pages and Alexandre 
Dumas’ bustling novels. In 1576 he was sent 
ambassador by Elizabeth to that frivolous 
court of Henry HI., the king of favourites, 
who lives again in the pages of Chicot the 
Jestei^ with his swarms of little spaniels and 
his effeminate hands smeared with cream, 
surrounded by the plots and counter-plots 
of the Guises and the aged queen-mother 
Catherine of Medici. 

Whilst Sir Amyas was in Paris, the 
negotiations were afoot for mairying Queen 
Elizabeth, a woman of forty-six, to the 
French King Hemy’s brother Alen9on, 
Duke of Anjou, a lad of twenty-three, “a 
small brown creature, deeply pock-marked, 
with a large head, a knobbed nose, and a 
hoarse croaking voice.” When he came to 
visit her in 1579, Elizabeth pretended to 
like him and called him her “ grenouille,” 
her frog-prince, but the English nation had 
not forgotten the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
seven short years ago, and would have none of 
him. Sir Philip Sidney wrote out his indig¬ 
nation in an honest memorial to the Queen, 
and then retired for some time from Court to 
Wilton, where he wrote the Arcadia. On 
Stubbs, a Puritan pamphleteer, who ojiposed 
the match, the Queen vented her spleen by 
having his hand chopped off by the common 
hangman. “ Long live Queen Elizabeth!” 



HINTON ST. GEORGE. 
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cried the loyal Englishman as he waved his 
hat with his left hand. Feeling such as this 
]noved to the Queen that her Englishmen 
would have none"^of the Italianated foreigner, 
l)ut with her usual intricate diplomacy she 
kept up the negotiations for years, and Sir 
Amyas Poulett had to bear the brunt of 
Parisian indignation. “ I have been baited 
here for a month or more as a bear at a stake, 
and had nothing to say,” he writes, “but 
stood still at my defence for fear to take 
hurt.” 

We can fancy that the knowledge which 
Sir Amyas gained of French stratagems and 
spoils made him a suitable warder for the 
resourceful Scottish queen whom he watched 
over at Tutbury, Chartley and Fotheringay 
with a surly fidelity, for the last two out of 
lier eighteen years’ captivity. His restless 
desire to force his own particular tenets upon 
her must have added to the trials of her last 
moments, though his honest refusal to let 
her be murdered by any secret assassin made 
the last sad pageant of execution possible, in 
which her unwavering fortitude won for her 
the sympathy of posterity. Sir Amyas liked 
plain dealing, and seems to have fretted much 
at the tortuous policy of Walsingham and 
Burghley. He discovered a priest in disguise 
in the Queen’s household at gloomy Tutbury, 
but knew not what to do with him, because 
Elizabeth, as he said, “so dandled the 
Catholics.” Sir Amyas yielded to Walsing¬ 
ham so far as to give in, perhaps perforce, 
to the shameful plot which entrapped Mary 
into a treasonable coiTespondence carried on 
by means of a water-tight box at the bottom 
of the ale-casks supplied to her at Chartley 
by a brewer from Burton, and then shame¬ 
lessly copied for Walsingham. This double¬ 
dealing must have been grievous to the old 
man, and the terrible responsibility laid upon 
him, added to the pangs of the gout, shortened 
his own life. Poor Queen Mary was so 
unconscious of the toils she was in that 
hope improved her health, her swollen legs 
healed, and she was able to ride lumting 
with the hounds and kill a deer with her 
cross-bow. 

Stand with me in fancy in the little chapel 
at Hinton, and recall some of the strange 
scenes beheld by that marble face. 

Think of the sunny August morning in 
1586, when Sir Amyas persuaded the uncon¬ 
scious queen to ride out nine miles to Tixall 
and kill a buck in Sir Walter Aston’s park. 
Mary is in high spirits, perhaps her many 
jdots have seared her conscience, and if she 
does know of the purposed assassination of 
Elizabeth, it seems to her no high price to 
])ay for her liberty. Sir Amyas on the other 
hand knows that Babington’s conspiracy is 
discovered, that he has had to flee from the 
forest of St. John’s Wood, and that in a 
few moments Queen Mary will be arrested 
for high treason. Deeply as he detests her 
Popish wiles, a little sympathy must surely 
cross his harsh features when the armed men 
whom she hails as her deliverers arrest her as 
a traitor in the Queen’s name. 

Again. The fortnight of neglect and 
hardship at Tixall is over, and the queen 


returns to Chartley with her doom upon her 
to find her treasures and secrets all torn open, 
and her favourite attendant Barbara Curie 
stricken by teiTor to a bed of sickness with 
the new-born baby unchristened at her side. 
You can fancy the furrowed forehead of Sir 
Amyas as he harshly refuses to christen the 
poor babe by the traitor’s name of Mary, and 
the queen, ever Avith an instinct for the drama 
of history, as she promptly lays the infant on 
her lap and baptises it Mary in the Name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

The weeks fly past. Elizabeth will not sign 
the death-warrant, but has a letter written to 
Poulett in which she roundly complains of 
his want of love and zeal for not having found 
some way to shorten the life of the Scottish 
Queen. The letter reaches Sir Amyas at 
five in the evening, and before an hour has 
passed he has written the letter, which you 
may see to this day, to say in hot haste, “ God 
forbid that I should make so fowle a ship- 
wracke of my conscience or leave so great a 
blot to my poor posteritie to shed blood 
without law or Avarrant.” Sir Amyas had 
to put up Avith Elizabeth’s angry pacings to 
and fro, and her Avoids that he Avas “ a dainty 
and precise felloAV Avho Avould promise much 
and perform nothing,” but her later letters 
to him suggest that in the end she Avas not 
sorry that the rough honest man had stood 
like a rock. 

It must have shaken most men’s fortitude 
to Avitness the terrible scene AA^hen Queen 
Mary knelt in the hall at Fotheringay and 
recited the penitential psalms in Latin and 
English in deep tones that sounded above the 
Puritan prayers of the men Avho refused her 
the last sacraments of her church and met to 
see her die. When the last moment came, 
she knelt calmly by the block among her 
black-robed executioners, herself clothed in 
blood-red from head to foot, and never 
flinched Avhen the blow SAverved and fell a 
second time. 

In any case Sir Amyas only liA^ed eighteen 
months after the Queen’s execution, and died 
soon after his return from the negotiations at 
Ostend for peace Avith Spain. Perhaps he 
endured hardships in that devastated Nether- 
land country, Avhere partridges Avere plentiful 
because the tilled land had become a Avilder- 
ness. In any case the negotiations did not 
avert the Spanish Armada, and Sir Amyas 
died in .September, 1588, a month after it had 
perished. He must have breathed more freely 
Avhen the Avaves closed over the Spanish 
galleons, for in Queen Mary’s last letter to 
the Spanish ambassador, Mendoza, she had 
bidden him tell King Philip not to forget 
hoAV she had been used by certain men, and 
among their names Avas that of Sir Amyas 
Poulett. 

Beneath the recumbent figure there is a 
curious French epitaph to this quondam 
Goveraor of Jersey, in Avhich are some touching 
lines— 

“ Non, non, je ne croy pas qu’un si petit de 
Terre 

Couvre tant de Virtus, ait esteint tant 
d’Honneur, 



Que ce preux Chavalier, ce renomme 
.Seigneur, 

Avoit acquis en Paix, avoit acquis cn 
Guerre.” 

His widow Margaret contributed a loving 
Latin epitaph, Avhicli may have been composed 
by herself in this age Avhen Latin was no 
uncommon accomplishment for a lady. Queen 
Elizabeth puts her royal initials above a verse 
on the right hand of the figure— 

“ Never shall cease to spread Avise Poulet’s 
fame. 

These Avill speak and men Avill blush for 
shame ; 

Without oflence to speak Avhat I do 
knoAV, 

Great is the debt England to him doth 
owe.” 

There are other inscriptions playing upon 
the characteristic Avords of his motto. Garde 
la Foy, and the three SAVords of his crest; but 
it is time for us to leave the stone precincts 
and mount the old toAA^er, from Avhich Ave get 
an exquisite vieAV of the surrounding country 
and the rambling old house. 

The most ancient part of the present building 
Avas the Avork of Sir Amyas’ grandfather. The 
]nesent front Avas built by the first Earl 
Poulett, Queen Anne’s minister. We cannot 
help regretting the “right goodly manor place 
of free stone Avith tAA^o goodly tOAvers embattled 
in the inner court,” Avhich old Leland saAV in 
Henry VHI.’s days ; but AA^e may rejoice that 
the pretty Avings remain in Avhich “ the slabs 
of the sandstone of the country forming the 
outer Avails are cut in the shape of the rounded 
stones of the sea-shore.” When gay flowers 
again relieve the long line of stone, and a 
touch of green is added to the roAvs of white 
jalousies, perhaps a look of home Avill return to- 
the old mansion. 

The quiet park Avhere deer haunt the glades 
must have looked gay indeed Avhen the grand¬ 
son of Elizabeth’s Sir Amyas entertained 
Mary of .Scotland’s grandson, Charles I., at 
Hinton in 1644, Avith a loyalty that Avas ready 
to face much and pay heavily for his allegiance 
to the King. It AA^as only fifty-five years from 
the day of Queen Mary’s execution Avhen the 
tAvo grandsons met at Plinton. Five short 
years Avere to pass, and the head of Charles I. 
fell from the block Avith a fortitude not unlike 
that of his grandmother, Mary Queen of Scots. 

A fcAv years more, and Hinton \s bolding 
high festival again, and feasting the Duke 
of hlonmouth Avith junketing in the park. 
Almost directly after, the Duke AA'as fleeing 
from Sedgemoor to be captured in the Hamp¬ 
shire fields, and traA^el to London and the 
headsman’s axe on ToAver Hill. 

As Ave Avalk back past the closed AvindoAVS 
and fancy the treasures inside of portraits and 
statues, and frames by Grinling Gibbons, Ave 
find a poor dead thrush, called a “home- 
screech ” in these parts, because its note is 
not so tuneful as that of its brother thrushes. 
The bird and its empty nest expresses the 
Avant Ave feel about this lovely spot Avith its 
sad memories. The nest is too good and fair 
to be left untenanted. 

Clotilda TTarson. 
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LESSONS FROM NATURE. 

l^Y JEAN A. OAVEN, Author of “ Forest, Field and Fell,” etc. 


PART V. 

.A.D.4PTAHILITY TO CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Many persons look upon plants as still life, 
forp^etting, or ignorant of, the fact that their 
existence depends on the movement of the 
juices which are embodied in them. This is 
not even quiet in winter, when all about the 
plant would seem dead indeed. There is 
still motion being carried on, although it is 
necessarily of a very feeble or languid nature. 
There is perhaps only a very slight enlargement 
of the buds, but there it is nevertheless; the 
almost imperceptible development preparing 
for spring’s coming. 

If a small part of the cuticle of the Val/is- 
lien’ll, an aquatic plant, is placed under the 
microscope, there is visible in every one of 
its tiny cells a number of little globules 
coursing in order, round and round, faster 
or slower, in a vaiying degree of motion, until 
the portion under observation has exhausted 
its vitality. And by a wonderful instinct—as 
we say—the flowers of this species, male and 
female, which grow on different plants, are 
able to detach themselves at the right .season. 
That is, the male flowers can leave the plant 
stems, and floating about on the stream, they 
join the female flowers, and so the reproduction 
is effected in them by a spontaneous action 
on their part which is brought about in many 
other cases by an outside agency, the action 
of bees, for instance. 

When the waters of a stream rise, another 
aquatic plant, the Kiippia Maritima is able 
to coil and uncoil its flower stalks, which are 
curled in a spiral fashion; and, as the depth 
of the water in which it grows changes, its 
blossoms are always kept on a level with the 
.surface. 

In plant as in animal life, there is this 
wonderful power of accommodation to circum¬ 
stances which might otherwise prove entirely 
adverse to the continuation of that life. 
Instinct is the term applied to vegetable 
as well as animal life. We use it for want 
of a better, although it certainly does not 
cover all that is implied in innumerable 
instances. 

A thoughtful writer says that instinct, which 
belongs to the phy.siological expre.s.sion of 
life, has no other end or function than the 
maintenance of these forms, whence it never 
operates without manifesting effects in the 
organic mechanism. Reason, on the other 
hand, has no relation to the body, except as 
the soul’s body or instrument; it belongs to 
the soul purely, and may be exercised without 
giving the slightest external token. 

“The life whose phenomena are the 
instincts impels us only to eat, to drink, to 
piopagate, to preserve our fabric safe and 
sound; the spiritual life, the phenomena of 
which are forms of reason, gives power, not to 
do corporeal things, but to think and to rise 
emotionally towards the source of life. It is 


by reason of this supra-instinctive life that 
man stands as the universal master.” 

The great naturalist Buffon also says, 
“^Man thinks, hence he is master over crea¬ 
tures which do not think.” And an ancient 
author writes finely, “ WHiile other animals 
bend their looks downwards to earth. He 
gave to man a lofty countenance, commanded 
him to lift his face to heaven, and behold with 
upturned eyes the stars.” 

This has been a digression into which the 
use of the term instinct led me. Instinct 
leads the carnivorous animal to feed on flesh ; 
but if this is scarce—even if fruit is plentiful, 
and offers itself in profusion—the puma will 
devour wild gooseberries and raspbemes ; so 
will the coyote wolves in the Rocky Mountains. 
I stayed for some time in a mountain region 
in Colorado—the district in which I made my 
notes for “ Candelaria,” a story some of you 
have perhaps read in the pages of this 
magazine—and there in the autumn the big 
bears would come in their heavy rolling gait 
down the mountain-sides to devour the wild 
fruits, “ choke cherries” and the like. 

The power of accommodation to the exigencies 
of circumstance is so great that, as scientists 
will tell you, species will often develop 
through these, in time, an extra member. And 
again, faculties and powers, by their non-use, 
will desert us in time. Our power of adapta¬ 
bility is in point of fact beyond calculation. 
“ All things are possible to him that believeth ” 
is a truth too little tested by most of us. 

Could yon slender reed," which is swayed 
by the slightest breeze, stand the flerce on¬ 
slaught of a tempest } No, but it bends 
gracefully before it and escapes unhurt where 
stouter stems have been snapped asunder. 

And, to take a simile from the bird world, 
all the herons, the different species of the 
Ardeidcc, which have ordinarily a slow and 
heavily flapping flight, when alarmed or 
pursued by their natural enemies, have a habit 
of easing themselves. They will disgorge 
the food which they have just swallowed in 
order to lighten themselves for more rapid 
flight. 

This reminds me of a little incident in my 
own life. Some years ago I was in a collision 
at sea; the bow of a large steamer ran into 
the stern of the vessel in which I was, when 
both were going at top speed, and both 
vessels went down beneath the waters almost 
as soon as we jDassengers, most of us in our 
night clothing, had got free in the small boats. 
Over fifty lives, unfortunately, were lost that 
night, but only one woman out of very many 
others perished. That need not have been, 
but she was timid, and she would not risk 
the leap that other women had had to make 
down into the boat which waited for her ten 
feet below. As soon as the boat in which I 
was, arrived, a few hours later, alongside of 
a rescuing steamer, the women were most of 
them taken up into this by means of a rope and 


band fastened round the waist, but I climbed 
up a rope ladder which was overhung on the 
side of the ship. In order to grasp this 
firmly with both hands I had to lose my 
hold of a bag I had contrived to save, in 
which were some valuables very dear to me. 
I put it down on the boat seat, and of course 
I never saw it again. My precious things 
were lost, but my life was saved. A poor 
lady who was in the same wreck suffered a 
still greater loss, and she was one of those 
conservative sensitive natures who find it so 
hard to adapt themselves to changeful circum¬ 
stances. She has never recovered her mentnl 
balance since that terrible night. 

To preserve a trustful, cheerful frame of 
mind under adverse circumstances, to be able 
to adjust one’s resources, one’s capabilities to 
the exigencies of a life so liable to changes, 
is a gift for which the possessor cannot be too 
grateful to the Giver of all good gifis. 

Science has been defined by someone as 
“ the discovery of the changeless in the ever- 
changing.” I was sitting in a weak, fatigued 
state of mind once in a train at a great terminus. 
We were waiting for the moment of departure, 
and not being drawn up to the end of the 
platforms, trains moved constantly on cither 
side of us. To my tired head—I had lately 
come off the sea, which had been a rough one 
—I did not seem able to make out whether 
it was our train or the other that was in motion 
when this occuned. Presently my eyes found 
a refuge in the contemplation of a massive 
column within sight. So long as they rested 
there, all was simple. I saw it was the others 
that were in motion, and we were quiet. 

God is the changeless amid the ever-changing. 
If the eye of our soul is fixed on Him, all else 
adjusts itself. AVe have “ an anchor sure and 
steadfast.” 

The conies, says the wise man in the book 
of Proverbs, “ are but a feeble folic, yet make 
they their houses in the rocks.” The conies 
belong to the same family as do our rabbits, 
but they have not paws suitable for burrowing, 
and their homes are in the clefts of the 
immovable rocks. Thither they flee to hide 
tliemselves when the enemy is in pursuit, or 
when the elements are adverse. They find tiny 
fastnesses, where, protected from all stress of 
weather, they can sleep in safety, and into 
which the great birds of prey cannot penetrate. 

For some situations ourpowersof adaptability 
are all inadequate. The combat is too great 
for our forces, and the best course, the wisest, 
nay, often the only possible course lies in 
flight and in seeking a haven of refuge, until, 
as the Psalmist says, “ the tyranny is over¬ 
past.” “ I will flee to the Rock to hide me.” 
And as “that feeble folk, the conies” make 
their houses in the rocks, so we, like the 
wise man in the parable, build our house on 
the Rock, not on the shifting foundations of 
sand. 

{To he contimied.) 
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THE COURTSHIP OF CATHERINE WEST. 


CHAPTER I. 



HOT Au¬ 
gust day, 
hot with 
the heat 
cherished 
through a 
s u 11 n y 
fortnight 
of rain¬ 
less days; 
in v.'hich 
the earth radi¬ 
ated back to the 
atmosphere the 
warmth bestowed upon 
lier by the cloudless 
skies, so that a light 
haze overhung the broad plains, and lay like a 
belt around the dark-foliaged trees and white¬ 
washed villages of the surrounding country. 

It was a monotonous and little-varied scene. 


yet the girl who ivas watching it from a 
railway compartment, as the train sped past it, 
found it full of interest and delight. It was 
all so distinctly un-English, and poorly as it 
might compare with the woody slopes and 
friiilful orchards of the land she had left 
beliind her, these severe, hedgeless Helds and 
austere lines of tall poplars bad to her a special 
beauty of their own. She took little heed of 
her travelling companions, so absorbed was 
she in the novelty of her surroundings. And 
she was conscious, too, that this was only the 
beginning, that better things were in store for 
her. One short night and day, and then— 
the snowy mountains, hitherto visible only in 
dreams, the green pastures and tinkling cattle- 
bells, the climbing woods and glowing flowers. 
Truly, for the realisation of such a vision all 
past "toil and patient expectation were well 
worth endurance. 

If she had been less occupied with her 
observations, she might have noticed that one 
of her fellow travellers was keenly interested 
in lier, and tliat the comic papers that were 
littered on the seat beside him received very 
little of his attention. A slight service 
rendered at Dover apj)arently gave him, at 
least in his own opinion, some sort of 
projuietary interest in this young woman, 
whose solitary journey seemed to him a 
challenge to his attention. Nevertheless, 
since they had entered the compartment, he 
liad not been able to obtain so much as a 
glance from her. This, to one who was 
accustomed to think himself irresistible, was 
not a little irritating ; a brilliant idea struck 
him, and he now held out to her one of the 
gaily-coloured periodicals. The familiarity of 
his tone, coupled with the fact that she had 
been accustomed to view such productions 
with disgust, impelled her to decline it; but 
remembering the relief she had felt at his help 
on the way, she accepted with a shy hesitation. 
The leaves fluttered in her hands, but the 
pictures that caught her eye, as she turned the 
paper over, distressed and annoyed her. In 
another moment she summoned up courage to 
hand it back to the owner. 

“ What—don’t you like ’em ? ” he asked in 
surprised accents. “ Come, this is good, 
don’t you think so ? ” 

He spoke with the assurance of an old 
friend, and the girl, who had entered the 
carriage with him, was seized with a sudden 
horror lest the other occupants of the 
compartment should identify her with this 
stranger. 

“ Thank you, my eyes ache when I read in 
the train,” answered she, searching about for 
some plausible excuse. 


“ Ah, that’s a pity, they’re much too pretty 
for that,” responded he with intended 
gallantry. 

Her eyes swam in a mist of tears. A less 
diffident girl would have instinctively known 
how to rebuke the offender, but she was 
accustomed to think humbly of herself, and at 
once concluded that something in her own 
conduct had led the man to think that he 
might take liberties with her. Suddenly, to 
her intense vexation, a large tear splashed on 
her lap ; but at the critical moment, a voice 
said to her— 

Pardon me, but I believe you would like a 
window seat. It is so much more comfort¬ 
able. See, let me move your things.” 

In another moment, the speaker, who had 
been sitting beside her, and next to the window, 
had changed places with her, and had moved 
her bag and rugs so as to make a comfortable 
barrier round her. She tried to thank him, 
and met the eyes of a young lady to whom he 
had been talking and who, she supposed, must 
be his wife. 

“ You are very tired, I am sure,” said the 
latter. “ Granville, pass me my bag. Now, 
do have a little milk, it will be so good 
for you.” 

“ Thank you so much, but I really do not 
need it,” protested the girl. 

“ Oh, nonsense, you don’t know what is 
good for you ! Come, I insist on it! ” 

vSo she swallowed the milk mechanically, 
and then went on looking out of the window, 
iiiAvardly struggling between gratitude to the 
unknown lady and embarrassment at having 
her confusion noticed. She was angry with 
herself too. She had felt so perfectly compe¬ 
tent to undertake this expedition—a ITigh 
School mistress, living in rooms, she was 
accustomed to look after herself—and here 
was she, Catherine West, who had taken a 
high class at Cambridge, actually crying 
because an under-bred man had annoyed her! 
But the truth was that she knew veiy little of 
the world. She had gone straight from 
school to college, straight from college to the 
post that she now held. She had thought 
little of men or of their relations to her, for 
women, whose youth is absorbed in intel¬ 
lectual interests, are later in development on 
the emotional side than others, yet, when the 
awakening comes, are apt, perhaps because of 
the severity of tlieir early training, to feel more 
strongly and to sufler more deeply. 

The journey passed without further incident. 
One by one, as evening came on, the passen¬ 
gers settled themselves, comfortably or 
uncomfortabl}', against air-cushions or feather 
pillows, and fell asleep. But sleep was a long 
time coming to Catherine; she closed her 
eyes, but her excitement kept her awake, and 
when at last she fell into an uneasy doze, it 
was only to rouse at every station, where the 
train drew up with a jerk and scream, and to 
stare bewildered at the red lights that flashed 
across the darkness. 

Morning at last, and the frontier reached ! 
Catherine thought that she would never forget 
the breath of cool clear air that swept through 
the close compartment like a cleansing touch. 
The occupants, dishevelled and unwashed, 
rushed out for coffee and rolls, then back 
again, and the train went steaming on through 
the early coolness of the Swiss dawn, while 
Catherine watched the east growing rosy 
behind the pines that fringed the hills, and 
then, in one rapturous moment, caught sight 
of the first snowy peak, all hushed and 
stainless in the silence of the morning. 

Suddenly her glance met that of the lady 
opposite. 

“ How beautiful ! ” they both exclaimed in 
one breath. 


From that moment the compact of friend¬ 
ship was sealed between the two women ; 
they began to talk to one another, and found 
that they had many interests in common. So 
the time passed pleasantly, till, arrived at 
length at their destination, they found that 
they were going to the same hotel. 

“ Give my brother ”—Catherine started at 
this revelation—“ the ticket for your lug¬ 
gage, and he will see after it for you,” said 
her friend. “You and I will go on to the 
hotel. Oh, the delight of a wash ! And 
then-” 

“Then something to eat would be advis¬ 
able,” said her brother, who, having 
despatched the luggage in the hotel omnibus, 
now caught them up. 

His words came as a shock to Catherine. 
“ Fancy thinking of that when he has the 
mountains to look at! ” Her opinion of 
masculine nature, which was chiefly based on 
an intimate acquaintance with the poetry of 
Shelley, went down a hundred degrees. 

In a few minutes more she found herself in 
the little bare room allotted to her, where the 
furniture was of the simplest and the cleanli¬ 
ness complete. She felt herself, in her dust)- 
dress, a stain on its exquisite purity. She 
rushed to her portmanteau and opened it, 

“It is extravagant, I know, but I can’t help 
it! ” And she shook out of its folds a white 
muslin dress that had hitherto been sacred to 
“functions” and festivals. And as she 
arrayed herself in it before the glass the 
conviction came to her that she really looked 
very nice. Was she growing vain, she 
wondered, or why was it that she felt such a 
sudden interest in her appearance } 

She left her room and came timidly down 
the corridor. Now that she was alone in this 
big hotel, a certain fear came over her. She 
had boasted to herself that she was able to 
take care of herself; she had had no com¬ 
punctions in coming alone on this expedition ; 
of course she would have preferred to have a 
companion, but since all her efforts to obtain 
one had been unavailing, she had determined 
not to be disap})ointecl of the anticipated 
j)leasure, and had, therefore, come alone. 
But now she felt almost soiry that she had 
done so ; however innocent her intention, she 
felt that she had laid herself open to miscon¬ 
struction ; her experience on the journey had 
told her that. 

“ My sister has sent me to see if I could 
find you,” said a voice beside her. “ The 
dining-room is this way. She has kept a seat 
for you—unless, of course, you prefer to sit 
somewhere else.” The tone was rather con¬ 
strained, as if the speaker had been party to 
an arrangement of which he did not altogether 
a]:)prove. Inwardly he was thinking, “ She 
seems a nice girl enough, and is certainly very 
pretty, but I wish Margaret would not rush 
into these impulsive friendships.” 

Catherine felt the coldness, and was glad to 
sink into the chair that he placed for her. 
His sister sat between them, and bravely tried 
to keej-) up a conversation. But Catherine 
was subdued and nervous, and her brother 
was silent and restrained. 

Nobody was son)- when dinner was over, 
and IMargaret and Catherine strolled into the 
verandah. The days were already drawing in, 
and it was nearly dark, but a slender moon 
hung between the two snowy peaks that 
guarded the valley, and in their ears was the 
murmur of a torrent, that, slipping from the 
icy embrace of the mountains, rushed impetu¬ 
ously from the glacier that was wedged 
betw-een them. 

“ And now let us produce our credentials,” 
said her new friend. “ I am Margaret Gray. 
I live by my wits, namely journalism ; that is, 
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I write ‘ Answers to Correspondents’ for half- 
a-dozen ladies’ papers. My brother is also 
engaged in the pursuit of letters. He is, in 
fact, Lord Mayne’s private secretary. He is 
very clever, as all brothers ought to be, and 
took a First in Greats. He is to marry, of 
course, an heiress, and go into Parliament, and 
make a name for himself and the family, the 
family being at present comprehended by 
himself and me. Finally, we are too poor at 
present to think of heiresses or even to 
approach the only available one, having piles 
of other people’s debts to pay off. Now for 
yours.” 

Catherine told her simply and frankly all 
her short history. How, left an orphan, with 
just sufficient money to pay for her education, 
she had been brought up at an endowed 
school, and had then won a scholarship to 
Cambridge, and how, on leaving college, she 
had found a post in a High School in a large 
manufacturing town, where she lived by 
herself in rooms. She had only been there a 
short time, and did not know many people; 
there were so few people that she could know, 
except the other mistresses, living for the most 
part alone or sharing rooms together. It was 
less by what she was told than by her quick 
imagination, aided by her knowledge of other 
professional women, that Margaret was able 
to conjure up to herself the long harassing 
days, the plwsical hitigue that could seldom 
find relief, and then the solitary evenings in a 
dreary lodging-house. She contrasted it with 
her own life spent in London, among interest¬ 
ing people, and full of change and movement. 
Certainly she worked hard, but the possession 
of some private means and the knowledge 
that her future was comfortably provided for 
took away the anxiety that haunts the working 
days of so many women. Her heart went 
out in sympathy to this girl, who hardly 
realised as yet the whole significance of her 
position. 

Isn’t it dreadfully monotonous some¬ 
times ? Don’t you long to get away ? ” 

“ Sometimes I feel as if I could endure it 
no longer, especially in the evening, when I 
have finished my corrections and am too tired 
even to read. But then there are the children, 
and children are so delightful; though at the 
end of the term I do feel as if I never wanted 
to see another child all my life. But that 
feeling soon wears off; they are so innocent 
and fascinating, and never mind showing what 
they think. Oh, yes ; of course it is only the 
children who make things bearable.” 

“ Now I can understand the apparent 
absurdity of a girl like you rushing off on a 
Swiss tour by yourself. Even I, who am several 
years older, and have much more knowledge 
of the world, and no pretension to beauty, 
should hesitate about such a thing. Did it 
never strike you that people might misunder¬ 
stand you, that you were laying yourself out 
to be misunderstood ? ” 

“Never! Why should it? I did not 
think the world so cruel. Must we wait till 
we arc too old to enjoy things, from fear of 
what people will say ? In twenty years I 
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As the combs get drawn out and filled with 
brood and honey, more room will be required 
by the swarm in the hive. This may at first 
be given by putting fresh frames fitted with 
foundation into the stock-hox. AVhen the 
stock-box is quite filled with frames and bees. 


shall be too old to climb mountains and travel 
cheaply. Then it will be quite proper, I 
suppose, but quite impossible.” 

There was a touch of bitterness in her tone 
that threw a new light on her character to 
^Margaret. 

“The world is hard on us women,” she 
answered gently. “We are in a transition 
state at present. Only the most enlightened 
and sympathetic men understand the inde¬ 
pendent woman. The very fact of her 
independence makes her a prey to men like 
that cad in the railway carriage, or quite 
incomprehensible to chivalrous men like my 
brother. You understand ; he would do 
anything to help you out of a difficulty, but 
would not understand your preference for all 
the perils of a solitary tour over the security 
and boredom of those dreadful lodgings. 
Most men still prefer the clinging trustful girl 
who claims their jDrotection at every other 
step. She makes them so conscious of their 
own superior power. But the woman who 
strikes out for herself and asserts her own 
individuality is a challenge to the cad and an 
unknown quantity to most men of honour.” 

“ I suppose that we can only suffer and 
wait for better things.” 

“Yes. Sometimes I think we are suffering 
vicariously for the good of generations of 
unborn women. If we maintain the right of 
women to live independently and to think for 
themselves, a future age will concede it as a 
matter of course. And yet one must be veiy 
sure of oneself to take up that independent 
stand. Are you sure ? ” 

“I don’t quite understand,” answered 
Catherine. 

“ Only this, dear”—there was a fingering, 
protective stress on the last word that appealed 
to the lonel}'^ girl—“ you seem to me one of 
those women who are independent by circum¬ 
stance rather than by choice. One of those 
who proclaim aloud their independence at 
twenty and at thirty wail privately for the 
dependence they appear to scorn. One of 
those, in fact, who would seem more in her 
place with her foot on a cradle rocker than 
rushing over Europe accompanied only by a 
travelling trunk and a green ticket case.” 

“ Oh, you are mistaken, quite mistaken,” 
cried Catherine—“quite mistaken. lam not 
that kind of woman at all. And besides, if I 
were, what would be the good ? Surely I am 
happier struggling by myself than making 
my.self miserable over some man ; for I can 
never marry, you know.” 

“ Never marry ? But why ? ” 

“I am so poor, and the only kind of man 
that I could think of would never look at an 
insignificant person like me. No, I shall 
never many; and that being so, I would 
rather school myself to independence.” 

“You goose I How little you know of 
men. But I can assure you that till you have 
made yourself miserable—or otherwise—over 
some man, you will be an incomplete and, so 
far, an ineffective character.” 

Catherine was unconscious of what Mar¬ 
garet’s intuition led her to suspect, namel}’-. 


that her conviction of insignificance and 
renewed enthusiasm for indejDendence were 
due to Air. Gray’s polite indifference at dinner. 
He now joined them, and Catherine imme¬ 
diately said “ Good night ” and disappeared. 
She did not know that his eyes were following 
her slim white figure as it disappeared between 
the festoons of Virginia creeper that draped 
the verandah. 

“ Don’t lecture me ! ” cried AEargaret when 
she had gone. “ I know what you are going 
to say.” 

“Well.?” asked her brother, raising his 
eyebrows. 

“ Oh, that I am too impulsive and all that, 
and that I shall get into trouble some day by 
making friends of unknown strangers, who 
may turn out after all to be disreputable 
actresses or anarchists in disguise.” 

“Nonsense! But really, Alargaret, you 
can never tell; all sorts of people come to 
these hotels.” 

“Just as if I didn’t know that! Ah, 
my dear Granville, you may be veiy clever; 
your head is full of classics and politics, and 
things I don’t know anything about, but 
you’ve ‘ no art to find the mind’s construction 
in the face,’ and that is just what I have. 
Now, can you say you have ever known me 
wrong in my estimate of people ? ” 

“Not so far, certainly. But doesn’t it 
strike you as a little odd that so young a girl 
should be running about the countiy by 
herself ? ” 

“Not at all,” and Alargaret poured out 
Catherine’s story. “ Poor little thing ! She 
is terribly lonely. You and I must do our 
best to look after her, and give her a good 
time while we are here.” 

Now this was a very heroic and unselfish 
resolution on Alargaret’s part, for she did not 
often get her brother to herself, and this 
holiday had been anticipated with all the 
more pleasure on that account. 

“As you will,” he said. “I will do my 
best to please you. I only hope that your 
charity may not be blinding your judgment. 
You are the only woman I know who is 
absurdly susceptible to beauty in her own sex.” 

“ Susceptible to beauty ! ” cried Alargaret, 
with laughing eyes. “Just as if I should 
have noticed her at all if you had not made 
her change places with you. After all, Gran¬ 
ville, you see it was you who began the 
acquaintance.” 

“ Flow absurd ! Any fellow would have 
done that. Didn’t you see that she was on 
the point of tears ? ” 

Alargaret smiled wisely. 

“ Oh, you noticed that, too .? And yet you 
suspect her genuineness. Now, do you think 
that any girl who wasn’t nice would let an 
incident like that trouble her ? ” 

“ Oh, well, I give it up. I daresay you are 
right. At any rate I will do my best for your 
protegee! ” 

“ Aline .? Remember your responsibilities,” 
she answered, and so they parted for the 
niglit. 

(To he continued.) 


PLEASURES OF BEE-KEEPING. 

By F. W. L. SLADEN. 


and still more room is required, it will be time 
to think of putting on the surplus honey- 
chamber, or super. 

There are two kinds of super, the 7 ‘ack of 
sectunis, and the hox of shallow fratnes. 

The bee-keeper who wishes to work for 
honey-in-the-comb uses the rack of sections. 
This consists of a fight wooden rack, usually 


made to contain twenty-one little wooden 
boxes called sections, each of which when 
fini.shed by the bees will contain about one 
pound of honey-comb (E in the illustration). 
The section (A) is cleverly cut from one strip 
of wood, which has three V-shaped cuts across 
it to form the comers, and is dovetailed at 
each end, so that it can be folded up very 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A SECTION OF HONEY-CO^IB. 

B, C,—The work of the bee-keeper. 

T), E.—The work of the bees in the hive. 


easily by the bee-keeper, something after the 
style of the outer case of a match-box. In 
the figure are shown a section in the flat and 
the same when folded (A, B). 

A starter of comb-foundation is as necessary 
for sections as it is for frames, otherwise the 
bees might build the honey-comb across the 
sections, joining them all together, and 
necessitating cutting the combs to get them 
apart. For this purpose a saw cut is generally 
made in the top bar of each section in which a 
strip of a specially thin description of founda¬ 
tion, called super foundation, is inserted (C). 

The sections are placed in the section-rack 
in seven rows, each row consisting of three 
sections. Between each row a thin sheet of 
tin or wood, called a separator^ is placed. 
The object of the separators is to ensure the 
face of the combs being flat, the bees leaving 
a uniform space of about a quarter of an inch 
between the separator and the face of the 
comb. The sections are held in place by 
means of a dummy-board and spring at the 
end of the last row. 

The rack of sections is now ready to be 
placed upon the stock-box. You will notice 
that openings are cut in the edges of the top 
and bottom bars of the sections. The open¬ 
ings in the bottom bar are to enable the bees 
to gain access to the sections from the frames 
below. Often the end bars are similarly cut; 
when this is so the bees can travel from 
section to section in the rack. 

To prevent the queen bee from going up 
into the super to deposit eggs in the combs 
which are intended to receive honey only, it 


will be necessary to place a giieen- 
c.xcluder between the stock-box 
and the rack of sections. The 
queen-excluder is a sheet of zinc 
which is perforated all over with 
holes; these are large enough to 
admit the workers, but just too 
small to let the queen pass 
through. 

Choose a fine warm day for 
putting on the super. Midday, 
when the bees are tlying freely, "is 
the best time for the operation. 

I will suppose that this is the 
occasion of the beginner’s first 
attempt at examining the interior 
of the hive, and will therefore go 
into the method of procedure 
somewhat fully. 

Several articles will be neces¬ 
sary. 

The bee-veil will, of course, be 
worn on this occasion. A screw¬ 
driver may be useful for prizing 
up the ends of the frames, the bees having a 
habit of fastening down everything inside the 
hive with a sticky substance called 
propolis, which they collect from the 
buds of certain trees and jdants. 

This substance is used more freely 
by the bees tow^ards the close of the 
summer than at present. 

The most useful appliance em¬ 
ployed by the bee-keeper is unques¬ 
tionably the smoker, for by its means 
the bees can be quieted and put into 
such a condition that almost any¬ 
thing can be done to them. Smoke 
for the bees might be compared to 
the anaesthetic of the surgeon, but it 
is not intended to stupefy them. 

Experience and judgment are re¬ 
quired in using the smoker, and per¬ 
fection cannot be attained at once. 

A few directions, however, will be 
useful. 

It is veryimportant that the smoker 
be charged with smouldering material 
that will not go out as long as it is 
wanted. The best fuel is perhaps a 
strip of brown paper rolled up loosely 
in the form of a cartridge, so that 
the air may have free circulation through it, 
but see that the brown paper is of the right 
kind, as some sorts are almost sure to go out 
in a few minutes’ time, while others again are 
equally liable to burst out into flame. Dry 
touchwood makes very good fuel for the 
smoker, seldom going out when once well 
alight. Old rags, d^ided fungus, etc., are 
also said to be use¬ 
ful, but on no ac¬ 
count use any strong 
or poisonous smoke, 
such as would be 
produced by burning 
tobacco or sulphur. 
When not being 
used, the lighted 
smoker should be 
stood upright, in the 
jDosition shown in 
the figure (see last 
paper); this will help 
to keep it alight by 
the better circulation 
of air. 

The object of the 
smoker is to quiet, 
not to stupefy, the 
bees; it should not 
therefore be used too 
freely. After the 
roof of the hive has 
been removed, a few 
light puffs of smoke 
may be given under 


the edges of the quilts, and perhaps another 
in the entrance, the bees often replying by a 
deep low hum. Now wait a minute or two, 
so that the bees may prepare for the operation 
by gorging themselves with some of the newly- 
gathered honey, and then, having got them 
into a good temper, we may commence work 
without delay. 

If we wish to ascertain the condition of the 
bees, we may lift a frame gently out of the 
hive, examine it, and then replace it speedily 
so that the brood shall not get chilled, care 
being taken not to crush any bees in so doing. 

The bees may now begin to show signs of 
restlessness, “ boiling over ” the tops of the 
frames. This must be checked by the ad¬ 
ministration of a few more puffs of smoke. 

If, as the result of our investigation, we 
have found that the colony is in an advanced 
enough state to make use of the super, the 
quilts must be removed, and the sheet of 
queen-excluding zinc laid over the frame in 
place of them. The rack of sections will then 
be placed on the queen-excluder, the quilts 
being now transfened to the top of the 
sections. If the rack of sections does not 


quite cover the tops of the frames in the stock- 
box, any spaces that are left round the sides 
should be covered over with strips of stout 
cloth. The operation is then completed by 
putting on the lift and roof. 

In doing bee-work like the above, care 
must be taken not to jar the hive. Bees do 
not like vibration of any kind, and nothing up¬ 
sets them so easily as rough handling. 

Never open the hive with no definite object 
in vieyq except just to see how the bees are 
“ getting on,” but make up your mind before¬ 
hand what has to be ascertained or done, and 
then carry it out as promptly and effectively 
as you can, closing up the hive as soon as your 
object has been accomplished. Things that 
should always be noted in opening a hive are 
(i) the presence of plenty of food in the shape 
of sealed or unsealed honey, and (2) the 
]uesence of healthy brood in all stages, 
including eggs; these last, owing to their 
spall size, will require a little looking for at 
first. If some of the brood appears to be 
i-otting, emitting a more or less foul smell, 
your bees have contracted a serious infectious 
disease which, to be successfully dealt with, 
lequires the immediate assistance of a compe¬ 
tent expert. This disease is known as “foul 
brood,” and it is now sadly prevalent in many 
parts of this country, owing chiefly to the lack 
of effort on the part of careless bee-keepers in 
stamping it out. The symptoms and treat¬ 
ment of foul brood will be described in a later 
paper. 

Do not let an accidental sting or two 
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interfere with your work; the pain will go off 
in a minute or two, but in cases where the 
whole colony is allowed to get into an irritated 
state, the only way of reducing it to order will 
be to leave the work in hand and subjugate 
them with repeated smoking, but this is hardly 
good advice to the beginner. 

1 know of no really effective remedy for bee¬ 
stings. Many things are recommended as 
being more or less beneficial, such as blue-bag, 
dock-leaf, the juice of the fig-tree, etc. The 
best thing to do is to extract the sting at once 
with the poison-bag attached, taking care not 
to compress the latter, and then apply a little 
strong liquid ammonia; this will have the 
effect of somewhat neutralising the poison, 
which is acid. Sucking the spot before the 
poison has time to disseminate itself lu the 
blood, does good. These measures, if taken 
promptly, will considerably alleviate the un¬ 
pleasant after-effects of swelling and irritation 
which sometimes follow. The poison con¬ 
tained in the bee-sting does not seem to be 
really harmful to the system; the chief danger 
seems to be in excessive swelling, but such 
cases are so rare that the beginner has no 
ground for apprehension. 


Though most people like sections of comb- 
honey, some prefer to have the extracted 
honey, which, when jiut up in bottles or jars, 
is a more convenient article for winter use. 

In former times the only way of separating 
the honey from the comb was by cutting the 
honeycomb up and letting it drain through a 
canvas-strainer in a warm temperature. This 
process is apt to be a messy and tedious one, 
and the honey produced by it is more or less 
deep in colour from the large amount of pollen 
that it contains. 

Nowadays, thanks to the invention of the 
honey-extractor, we may extract the pure, 
clear honey from the comb without having to 
cut it up, and the same frame of comb may be 
returned to the bees again and again, to be 
repeatedly refilled with honey, thus saving the 
bees a large amount of labour in comb-building. 
The details and working of the honey-extractor 
will be fully described in the next paper. 

Frames of comb intended for extracting are 
usually not so deep as the ordinary standard 
frames in the stock-box: they are then called 
shallow frames, and the super containing 
them is‘called a shallow-frame box. The 
shallow-frame box is made like the stock-box, 


and contains generally ten shallow frames 
fitted with metal ends. Each frame must, of 
course, be fitted with at least a starter of 
comb-foundation, and in placing the box of 
shallow frames on the hive, a sheet of queen- 
excluding zinc should be placed under it, as 
with the rack of sections. 

Those who are going to use shallow frames 
will also now' need to procure a honey-extractor. 
A good extractor costs from eighteen to 
thirty shillings. 

Often a colony is strong enough to take two 
supers at one time, one under the other. In 
this case the second one should be placed 
underneath the first, after the latter has been 
on the hive for about a week. A rack of 
sections may be used with a box of shallow 
frames, or two racks of sections and two boxes 
of shallow frames may be used instead, if 
desired. A swarm like the one I am 
describing is, however, very seldom able to fill 
two supers at once during its first year, because 
it does not commence work until a part of the 
season has passed, and the stock-box has to be 
filled before work can be undertaken in earnest 
in the supers. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A MASCULINE STANDl'OINT. 

^‘YoiJ needn’t go into raptures of 
gratitude till you hear all about my 
suggestion, my love,” said Mrs. Bra}’’; 
“it’s not all advantage. In fact the 
person concerned has been rather on my 
mind, because I wasn’t at all sure it 
would be easy to find her a situation in 
what she calls ‘ this Babylon.’ ” 

“Please tell me about her,” pleaded 

“ I'o begin with, she is nearly foity 
years old.” 

Lucy at once thought of “ Mrs. 
Morison,” but what she said was, “I 
think that is an advantage with me 
if she has been a good woman and—is 

sober.” , 

“A good woman? hly love, she s 
one of' the unco’ guid ! And she’s a 
total abstainer—always has been. But 
she is not what one can call a trained 
servant. She has not been in a situation 
for about twenty years.” 

“Wdiat has she been doing?” Lucy 
asked. 

“ Keeping her father’s house and 
looking after him,” answered Mrs. Bray, 
“ and now he’s dead. He had a little 
farm—a croft, I think they call it—over 
the hills and far away, somewhere in a 
tiighland place, which, because it ^is not 
an island, is called the Black Isle.” 

The quick, sympathetic old lady 
caught and understood an expression 
which flitted over Lucy’s face. 

“ Oh, this is all quite genuine,” she 
said; “that is its one clear advantage. 
She’s a friend of my poor Rachel’s—at 
least, Rachel has known all about her 
and ‘her folks’ for years and years. 
Her brother was piper in the same 
regiment with Rachel’s lover. And 
when Rachel went North to see that 


lover’s mother, after he had gone to 
India, she was in this woman’s house, 
and Rachel says that it was most 
beautifully kept, and that there were no 
people in the place more respected than 
these Gillespies.” 

“ One wonders why she left her native 
place and came so far away,” observed 
Huey. . 

The old lady shook her head knowingly, 
and replied, “As poor Rachel says, 

‘ there are wheels within wheels.’ It 
seems there is a married brother with 
his wife living near the ‘croft,’ and I 
understand there was no love lost between 
this woman and her sister-in-law. There 
was some sort of love-affair mixed up in 
their animosity. Rachel put me to 
sleep one afternoon telling me about it, 
so you won’t expect me to remember 
details. And when the father died, 
the home had to be broken up anyhow, 
for the daughter had nothing to live on. 

I fancy she didn’t care to goto service 
within the range of the sister-in-law, 

‘ mistress in her own house.’ There’s a 
deal of human nature in man, my dear, 
and especially in woman. Rachel says 
her friend doesn’t want to go back, but 
if she doesn’t get a place soon, she’s 
getting so low spirited that she thinks 
"she will,” continued Mrs. Bray. “You 
see she has, after all, only a servant’s 
recommendation —Rachel’s — and that 
wouldn’t mean much to many, but 
it may to you, who have known Rachel 
in my house for so many years, and 
who understand how faithful and good 
she is, poor, silly, sentimental thing.” 

Lucy looked up quickly into her old 
friend’s face. “I would take your 
Rachel’s recommendation quite as soon 
as a ‘character’ from any mistress,” 
she said. 

“ I think you would be wise to do so,” 
replied Mrs. Bray. “This woman will 


be clean and honest, certainly not likely 
to attract any troublesome flirtations. 
She’s got the soft liighland voice with a 
pretty little whine in it.” 

“Oh, call it a wail!” said Lucy, 
laughing. 

“ She’s terribly solemn to look at, and 
she ends her speeches with a sigh,” 
went on Mrs. Bray. “But she’s not 
bad-looking, and is of quite superior 
appearance. Her name is rather a 
mouthful — Clementina Gillespie — and 
she’s not a person whom one could 
reasonably shorten into Clem or Tina. 
No—it wouldn’t do. You might as well 
call Robert the Bruce—Bob I ” 

“Will you send her to see me?” 
asked Lucy. 

“Yes, I will,” said the old lady. “That 
ridiculous Rachel will be so pleased ! 
It seems a comfort to her to think of 
having her dead lover’s dead old friend’s 
sister to live near her. To me it seems 
a far-off cry of consolation 1 But every¬ 
one to their taste. And now, at last, 
we’ll dismiss the kitchen, and you must 
tell me all about Mr. Challoner.” 

Lucy had not only her good news to 
relate, but she actually had something 
to show. The Slams Castle had 
stayed for a few days at a certain port, 
and Charlie had sat for a photograph, 
which he sent home in his letter. It 
might not be much as a work of art or 
science, for the posing was all wrong 
and the chemicals were manifestly bad. 
Yet next to Hugh himself it was the 
very dearest thing in Lucy’s present 
possession, so satisfactory was its 
assurance of the beloved wanderer’s 
renewed strength and energy. Where 
were the wasted form and the wan 
countenance which had hitherto haunted 
Lucy’s memories of her husband ? They 
had vanished, and thus the poor little 
photograph had cheered Lucy as not even 
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Charlie’s letters had done. For in those 
he might have been trying ‘- to make 
the best of things”—to dwell on ever}'" 
trifling improvement, so as to cheer and 
uphold her in her loneliness. That fear 
had often haunted her, basing itself on 
her own silence concerning Pollie’s de¬ 
fection, which silence siie had kept 
intact, “ for fear of worrying him.” The 
shock which Mrs. Morison’s break¬ 
down had given her, when on the 
eve of revelation, liad restrained her 
from any further attempt at confidence 
on this matter. This reticence and its 
motive naturally made her dread some 
corresponding reticence on her hus¬ 
band’s part. The little portrait set that 
suspicion at rest. So it had its place in 
the centre of the dining-room mantel¬ 
shelf, and was provided with a dainty 
little frame—the only “ article of luxury” 
which Lucy had bought since Charlie’s 
departure. 

Mrs. Bray went off gratified and elate. 
She loved to play the part of fairy god¬ 
mother, though when she was defeated 
in that—as when the death of Rachel’s 
lover prevented her from overwhelming 
her maid with marriage gifts—she was 
apt to turn unsympathetic and C3mical. 
She prolonged her visit to the little 
house with the verandah and had to 
give up two or three other calls she had 
arranged in the same neighbourhood. 
She drove off saying to herself with a 
full consciousness of the humour of the 
reflection— 

“ Now I feel good ; I could be always 
good if I was in a world of good people 
and was able to straighten out ever)* 
tangle I saw.” 

l aicy had another visitor that evening, 
Tom Black, who had never failed to ])ut 
in his appearance from time to time 
ever since that memorable Christmas 
Day. Tom’s visits were generally of a 
most^ cheerful not to say hilarious 
description, beginning with games of 
romps with Hugh and ending in all 
sorts of little services to Lucy herself. 

1 hanks to his aid, she had really given 
all her books their spring dusting and 
had got them correctly restored to their 
proper places—a thing which could not 
have been done by Jane, who though 
perfectly able to read, would have stood 
them upside down, and scattered “sets” 
most recklessly. Tom always asked 
whether there was “anything going on 
that he could do ? ” and Lucy answered 
him frankly and candidly. She wondered 
sometimes whether the inquiry came 
from humility or pride—from an unneces¬ 
sarily humble feeling that his presence 
might be less than pleasure unless it 
was useful, or from a proud masculine 
consciousness that a feminine household 
ma}" often stand in need of a strong arm 
and a steady hand. 

lilut this evening lorn was in such 
aoleful dumps that Lucy was quite glad 
that her own spirits had been somewhat 
cheered by Mrs. Bray’s visit. 

J om had got to leave his lodging's. 
He had been placed, on his first arrival 
in London, with the elderly widow of a 
clerk in Mr. Challoner’s firm. She had 
a neat little seven-roomed house some¬ 
where in Barnsbury, and she let two of 
her bedrooms and one parlour to Tom 
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Black and another young man. It w’as 
a quiet and comfortable though unpreten¬ 
tious home, wherein a youUi who was 
inclined to good habits found ever}'’ 
influence to help his perseverance there¬ 
in. Youths who were not inclined to 
good habits were not allowed to linger 
there. In her earlier and more vig-orous 
days the worthy landlady had wrestled 
hard with sundry ill-doers, and not with¬ 
out a certain sort of success, though she 
herself was more inclined to regard 
the results with cynicism and suspicion 
than with self-satisfaction. When neigh¬ 
bours would say to her how proud she 
must be that So-and-so had profited 
by her warnings, disciplines, and en¬ 
couragements, she was wont to say 
“ that he was different from what he 
once was, but she wasn’t so sure that 
he was an}’ better.” Being a Scots 
woman herself she would tell the story 
of the Scots minister who w'as of the 
opinion that the sight of one’s “con¬ 
verts” was generally calculated “to 
keep one humble.” 

Of late years, however, she had ceased 
to struggle with those who inclined to 
do evil, and had reserved herself for 
the upholding' of those who meant to 
do well. 

“I’ve had my time of keeping a 
reformatory,” she had said in her quaint 
way, “ now somebody else must take 
a turn ! ” 

“Mrs. Mott is giving up housekeep¬ 
ing altogether now, Mrs. Challoner,” 
fl'om explained with a rueful counten¬ 
ance. “ She’s got a tenant for the whole 
house, and she’s going to live in the 
country in some little place which she 
can manage alone. She says she is 
‘ weary of her life because of those 
daughters of Heth ’—meaning the ser¬ 
vant girls. You know the way she 
speaks, Mrs. Challoner.” 

Lucy laughed. She knew Mrs. Mott 
very well, and she was beginning to 
realise the difficulties which must beset 
such a person. 

^ “I sympathise with her,” she said. 

“ But surely many of her servants must 
have been models ! I thoug-ht the house 
always looked so bright anii pleasant.” 

“She says that’s because she put 
herself into it,” explained Tom. “Just 
whatever they left undone, she says, she 
did, and she did it all, when they ran 
away or gave her notice and went off 
before she had got another. Now she 
says she can’t do so any more ; she’s 
near sixty, and her feet are weak, and 
she^can’t manage the stairs, and she 
won’t keep people in her house if it can’t 
be kept as it should be. I’m sure she 
might let her place go very different from 
what it is, and yet it w’ould be a palace 
of neatness compared, with the houses 
which I’ve seen since I’ve been looking 
for lodgings,” added poor Tom ruefully. 

“Has she had any special trouble 
lately ? ” asked Lucy. 

“ She says that for the last three years 
she has only had one girl who was 
respectable and willing to learn, and 
she attended some ‘class or guild 
where the ladies told her she was 
‘ too good for domestic service ’ and 
took her off to be trained as a hospital 
nurse,” answered Tom. 
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“ Oh, dear, dear ! ” said Lucy, “ as if 
the w'ork of prevention is not far better 
and more honourable than that of mere 
cure. And itoughtto be more honoured ! ” 

“ We have had some vei*}^ queer 
customers lately, I must say,” Tom went 
on in his blunt boyish way. “ Young 
Hinton—that’s the other fellow who 
stays at Mrs. Mott’s—happened to have 
a good deal of note-paper and some 
hundreds of envelopes marked with a 
handsome H. Well, he never could 
understand how^ that paper went off so 
quickly. He would take out a packet, 
and write a few letters, and then the 
next time he went to write he would find 
the packet almost empty. He used to 
say it W’as bewitched ! Well, Mrs. Mott 
caught that servant in the act of stealing 
something—I think it w’as taking out 
coal in the big baskst she carried to 
fetch potatoes. When Mrs. Mott counted 
over her other things she found some 
tow'els missing. So she told the girl 
she had better open her box and show' 
w'hat else she had, and there, along whth 
the towels, w'ere heaps of Hinton’s paper 
and envelopes, and w’hat was funniest of 
all, an old album of his with a lot of half- 
faded photos of his aunts and cousins. 
Now’ W'hat could she have w’anted with 
that ? The paper, of course, she meant 
to use, because her name was Llannah— 
an FI, you see.” 

“ The stolen photographs make the 
story look like a genuine case of 
kleptomania,” observed Lucy; “yet it 
may have had some object which does 
not readily occur to us. She may have 
wished to lay claim to relationship w'ith 
some nice respectable-looking people, 
such as Mr. Llinton’s friends doubtless 
W'ere.” 

“ 'J'hat w'as what liinton said,” Tom 
returned. “ He found out Llannah had 
been a workhouse child, and didn’t 
know of anybody belonging to her. It 
did seem pathetic in a way. Hinton 
thought so. He wrote to his grand¬ 
mother in the country and got her to 
take the girl and give heranother chance. 
But she soon ran aw'ay. Some gipsy 
show'-people had been in the town, and 
the police said she w'ent off with them. 

I hey had seen her among them.” 

“Ah,” thought Lucy, “and w’ho 
know's W’hat thread of hereditary law'- 
lessness and vagabondage had been in 
this poor girl, whose childhood nobody 
had been at pains to understand and to 
discipline ? And yet how^ impossible it 
is that such a one could be harboured 
in a house like Mrs. Mott’s—nay, it 
W'ould be W'l'ong, for nobody must volun¬ 
tarily assume responsibilities which clash 
W'ith duties.” 

“ What decided Mrs. Mott, though,” 
Tom W'ent on, “ w'as w’hen her last girl 
calmly took a candle to see where 
the gas W'as escaping. Mrs. Mott 
just stepped out of the parlour in time 
to see her coming with it, alight, out of 
the pantry. The gas escape was in the 
kitchen, and she was on her w'ay dow'n- 
stairs. If Mrs. Mott had stayed in the 
parlour, w’e should have been all blowm 
up together, for I w'as in the room over¬ 
head. Airs. Alott W'as dreadfully upset; 
she set open every door and w'indow' and 
then called me. I turned off the gas, 
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and soon found the leakage. Mrs. Mott 
was quite ill with the shock of knowing 
what might have happened. She said 
to me, at once, that she couldn’t stand it 
any more, she could not bear the respon¬ 
sibilities that the irresponsible might 
bring down on her head at any moment. 

I thought the feeling might pass off 
with the fright; but she’s stuck to it— 
more’s the pity for me.” 

“ One wonders at city girls not having 
yet learned the truth about gas,” said 
Lucy. “ Certainly 1 have heard curious 
stories about country people coming into 
town and ‘ blowing out ’ the light, and 
wondering much at the ‘ nasty smell ’ 
which ensued, compelling them to open 
the window, though there might be frost 
and snow outside. Did this girl come 
from the country ? ” 

“ Not she,” said Tom ; “ she belongs 
to a mews quite close to our place. And 
what is more, on our kitchen \vall there 
is a printed placard giving full in¬ 
structions about such household matters 
as breaking pipes, escaping gas, or 
street doors left ajar.” 

'‘Everybody can read nowadays,” 
observed Lucy, but every now and 
then one comes across a person who 
does not seem to read with any ease 
or facility; perhaps she was one of 
these.” 

Tom shook his head. ‘‘ No,” he said. 
“Mrs. Mott told me that till that day 
she had never had much fault to find 
with her (she’d only been with us for 
about three weeks), but that she had 
been sorry to see that she spent all 
her leisure in reading penny papers, 
with stories and pictures of men in 
evening dress and women with trailing 
robes, all dukes and viscountesses, and 
pretty girls in shops. She must have 
spent threepence or fourpence a week 
on these, Mrs. Mott says, and when she 
had read them, she tore them up or burnt 
them. Mrs. Mott had told her she 
ought to settle to one good magazine 
and collect a nice stock for bound 
volumes. 

“1 don’t wonder Mrs. Mott is rather 
sick of it,” Tom went on, “ only I wish 
she didn’t give up out of feeling so 
responsible for us. All that we shall 
gain, as it seems to me, is, most likely, 
girls quite as irresponsible, and a land¬ 
lady equally so. Mrs. Mott’s charges 
have been very moderate—I did not 
realise how moderate—till I have gone 
about and seen what is offered for the 
same money.” 

‘ ‘ Then you have begun to make 
inquiries,” said Lucy. 

“ Ay,” answered Tom, rather bitterly, 
“ and 1 don’t know when I shall leave 
off or where I shall find myself. I 
mustn’t go one bit further from the office 
than Mrs. Mott’s house is. Indeed, 
that’s rather too far, except that I was 
tliere from the first, and knew when 
I was comfortable. I’ve spoilt two 
Saturday afternoons going round and 
asking questions at every house where I 
saw ‘Furnished Apartments.’ And oh, 
Mrs. Challoner! ’’—Torn broke off with 
an indescribably comic expression of 
dismay on his good-humoured face. 

“ Did you have some funny experi¬ 
ences ? ” Lucy questioned. 
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“Didn’t I?” echoed Tom. “The 
very first place to which I went was in 
a good street not very far from the office, 
and the house looked nice on the outside. 
The door was opened by such a girl!— 

I don’t know whether she belonged to 
the family, or was a servant—I should 
think the former. But she might have 
been a Fuzzy Wuzzy straight from the 
Soudan by the look of her hair. It stood 
straight up all round her head. You 
couldn’t believe it unless you saw it! 
And her gown might have been made 
of dirty dishcloths. The passage looked 
like a black cavern. I didn’t want to 
go in, but I didn’t know how to get 
away. So I asked some questions. I 
said I wanted a bedroom-sitting-room, 
and the use of a parlour for meals. She 
said, ‘ There wasn’t no parlour ; their 
gentlemen mostly took their meals out.’ 
That gave me excuse to say it wouldn’t 
suit, and I got away.” 

“ Surely that must be a very extrava¬ 
gant arrangement for the gentlemen,” 
said Lucy. 

“Mustn’t it?” rejoined Tom. “I 
should be stone-broke in a month ! But 
I found that was the cry at all of them. 
The best—the most decent-looking— 
would give you your breakfast and 
‘ something at night, if you wanted it.’ 
That last was quite a concession. But 
they all turned up their noses at the 
thought of dinners ! ‘ There were 

plenty of restaurants,’ they said, ‘ and 
they were cheap enough.’ 

“And the rooms!” continued Tom, 
with his disgusted voice. “ Those which 
I could have for my price were always 
at the back, with a brick wall within an 
arm’s length from the window. And, 
ugh I there was a feeling about them as 
if one could smell and taste all the 
fellows who had ever used them 1 Lots 
of the bedrooms had nailed-down carpets, 
whose very pattern had disappeared. 
And the curtains and chair-covers looked 
as if they had not been washed since 
they were made.” 

“ I daresay they were not washable,” 
explained Lucy. “ Cretonnes have re¬ 
placed dimities and chintz, and none 
but the very best cretonnes will bear 
washing. This is so much the case 
that I hear the trade of the ‘ calenderer ’ 
who used to make chintz as good 
as new, has gone almost out of 
existence.” 

“ Most of them told me that all my 
washing would be ‘ put out,’ and I should 
get my own bill from the laundry,” said 
Tom, who seemed considerably puzzled 
by all these domestic ins and outs, but 
not without some sound conviction 
that they tended neither to his comfort 
nor his prosperity. 

“ I did not find one house where they 
were willing to give me dinner daily,” 
Tom went on, “ except boarding houses 
with a lot of people in them. I don’t 
like the idea of those at all. It is very 
tiring and worrying to sit down every 
evening at a dining-table packed with 
strangers, most of whom will be replaced 
in a week or two by another set of 
strangers. And the very lowest fee of 
these, for a top back room, so small, 
and with a roof so sloping, that I 
could not use my Indian clubs without 


upsetting the furniture, is as much as I 
gave Mrs. Mott for all my peace and 
comfort—and then it doesn’t include the 
washing 1 Yet I expect I’ll have to come 
to this,” added Tom ruefully. 

“ I suppose the lodging-house keepers 
can’t cook themselves, and can’t get 
servants who can,” said Lucy. “And 
oh, Air. Black, many of the old style 
lodging-house servants were terrilDly 
overworked and underpaid and ill- 
treated. I once w'ent to get lessons 
from a lady who had apartments in one 
of these houses. She told me that there 
was only one servant—an undersized 
creature who had opened the door to me. 
There were four sets of apartments 
in that house, apart from her mistress’s 
family of four people, and the girl got 
no help, except a little in the cooking, 
from the mistress’s aged mother. The 
washing was done at home there, and 
the servant did it all I My teacher told 
me that the girl was on her feet and hard 
at work from six o’clock in the morning 
till after ten o’clock at night, and ‘ the 
worst of it was,’ she added, ‘the girl 
was learning nothing, and getting so 
used to scamped and slovenly work, 
that she could never rise to anything 
better than the same drudgery.’ ^ She 
had very low wages. A week’s illness 
would mean the hospital. Her life’s 
sole resting-place would be the work- 
house. We can’t be sorry for any 
changes which end such a state of things, 
can we, Mr. Black ? ” 

“Well, no, certainly not,” he said, 

“ but are they ending ? By the look of 
the servants I saw in the big boarding¬ 
houses, I shouldn’t think their lives are 
much easier or better. They may have 
higher wages. Mrs. Mott’s girls 
certainly had a better time. They 
were comfortable and happy when 
they chose to be so. She paid them a 
very fair wage, considering that she 
taught them housework thoroughly. 
She says that some of the girls she had 
long ago went from her place to the 
very best situations. One of them 
afterwards married a young farmer, and 
when she visits London she always 
comes to see Mrs. Mott.” 

“ As for getting meals at restaurants,” 
pursued poor Tom, “ I can’t do it. I 
can’t afford it. I know they are very 
cheap ; but somehow there doesn’t seem 
much ‘ bite ’ in their platefuls. And 
there’s such a noise, and such a hurry, 
and such a horrid smell of food. If 
fellows really have to come to that, I 
don’t wonder they take to drinking and 
smoking. There’s something unreason¬ 
able about the whole thing. Here are 
girls nowadays ready to do men’s work 
for half men’s wages, so that fellows can 
scarcely get work at all. When I was 
in the City the other day I saw a great 
crowd of men round an office. They 
were pushing right up the stairway and 
half across the road. I thought there 
must have been a murder. I said to a 
commissionaire who was standing by, 
‘What’s up?’ ‘Oh,’ says he, ‘these 
people are applying for a clerk’s place 
that’s advertised.’ ‘Anything specially 
good ? ’ I asked. ‘ No, sir, only a pound 
a week,’ he answered. And I know it’s 
always so. Yet our ways of living are all 


ANSW£JiS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


getting dearer, and no woman is ready 
to be well paid for doing what we can’t 
do for ourselves. It’s inconsistent! 
It’s abominable ! ” 

Lucy could not help laughing. 
“ Don’t say ‘ Women won’t do what 
men can’t do,’ ” she answered. “ Don’t 
you know it is a favourite masculine 
reflection on feminine inferiority that all 
the great cooks are men ! If that be so, 
then men are also likely to be the best 
average cooks. If they are so hard 
pressed for work, why do not some of 
them turn towards work which is crying 
for workers, and in which we always hear 
they could excel ? A cook with a wage 
of eighteen or twenty pounds a year, 
and a thoroughly good home provided, 


is far better off than the earner of a 
weekly wage of a pound.” 

” Oh, well,” said Tom, “ I can well 
believe that. But why can’t women 
stick to cooking themselves ? It’s 
women’s work.” 

” Not if they can’t do it so well as we 
hear men can,” persisted Lucy. 

” Well, you see, it would seem a come¬ 
down for a man,” Tom candidly con¬ 
fessed. “ A clerkship—domestic service; 
they have a different sound.” 

“Just so,” said Lucy, “and that 
being the man’s standpoint, the girls 
have naturally adopted it too. What 
reason is there in such a standpoint ? 
On the face of it, which work is the more 
honourable—securing and maintaining 
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the comfort of homes, or entering figures 
in a ledger and addressing envelopes ? 
Which sphere gives the more scope for 
individual talent and character? And 
until this peiwerted standpoint is 
changed, all our present miseries will 
continue and increase. I have got my 
share, and you are finding3>'ours. What 
is your housemate, Mr. Hinton, eoino- 
to do?” ’ s 

“ He’s one of the lucky ones! ” said 
Tom. His married sister and her 
husband are coming into London, and 
they mean to let him have their spare 
room.” 

A sudden idea flashed upon Lucy’s 
mind. 

{To he continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

T. R. A. M. A—We think you must be confusing 
two poems. The lines— 

“ O brother Ida! many-fountained Ida, 

Dear jMother Ida, hearken ere I die ! ” 

recur frequently in “ CEnone,” a poem by Tenny¬ 
son ; they may have been confused jjy someone 
with the extract from Macaulay’s “Horatius,” 
which you quote— 

“ O Tiber, Father Tiber, 

To whom the Rom.ans pray,” 

or may, of course, be foolishly introduced into a 
parody upon the “ Lay ” in question. 

Dafpodil (Portugal).—Thank you ver}' much for 
your interesting letter from Oporto. We like to 
hear about your life. Your information is pub¬ 
lished elsewhere. 

Jb,uiii5KLL.—The extract you give is from Lord 
Tennyson’s poem “Crossing the Bar.” You will 
find it in the last volume of his works, and it begins 
thus— 

“ Sunset, and evening star. 

And one clear call for me.” 

Agatha. —We are pleased to have your letter from 
the Sea-Bathing Hospital and hope you will soon 
be stronger. As for j^our quotation from Long¬ 
fellow— 

“ We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before,” 

it is true that in one sense one cannot “ dread ” 
what is behind; and yet it seems to us the poet’s 
meaning is clear. The world—life’s experience, 
life’s memories—deprived of the presence of chil¬ 
dren, would be more desolate and dreadful even 
than “the dark” or the unknown future. One 
must not be too strict in criticising poetical expres¬ 
sions, and “ to dread ” may mean to feel distress or 
horror, as well as apprehension. 

Miss R. M. Jacob, 8, Waldenshaw Road, Forest 
Hill, London, S.E., sends us particulars of Cor¬ 
respondence Lessons in the cane basket-work. 
The method is her own and original, and she seems 
already to be very successful in teaching. Girls 
who need some fresh occupation will do well to 
apply to Miss Jacob for particulars. 

B. K. !M.—I. There are a number of reading societies 
you could join :—The National Horae Reading 
Union, Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, Lon¬ 
don ; “ The Queen ” Reading Club, Miss Isabel G. 
Kent, Lay Rectory, Little Abington, Cambridge; 
and one conducted by Mrs. Walker, Litlington 
Rectory, Berwick, Sussex, besides many others 
mentioned in this column from time to time.—2. 
You might consult Our Sketching Club : Letters 
and Studies in Landscape Art, by Rev. R. St. 
John Tyrwhitt, M.A. (Macmillan); Brush-work, 
first book, by Miss Yeats, published by Philip & Son, 
32, Fleet Street; or Brush-work, or Painting 7vith- 
out Pencil Outline, by D. Pearce, published by 
Charles Dible, 10, Paternoster Square. Two ques¬ 
tions are our limit. 

Pkri.—W e have pleasure in tcllingyou that the poem 
you wish to find is called “The Man at the 
Gate,”^ and is contained in a small volume entitled 
“Ezekiel and other Poems, by B. M.” The book 
was published some time ago by Nelson & Sons at 
3s. 6d., net price 2s. y^d. 

Nell Bell.—D ear girl, your letter is so disfigured 
by enormous blots and erasures that we really 
cannot ask a French girl to correspond with you. 
Your writing is good, and we are sure you could 
send us a neat letter if you liked. 


Carnation (Australia).—Write direct to Made¬ 
moiselle Louise Francois, Anzin, Nord, France. 

AVe have again much pleasure in noticing the Sketch- 
ing and Copying Clubs of Miss H. E. Grace, 
54, York Road, Bnghton. The subjects for the 
fourteenth year, 1899-1900, seem chosen and named 
m a felicitous manner. AVe thank Miss Grace for 
her pleasant letter and enclosure. 

Ancient Briton. — AA^ill Carleton’s “ The First 
Settlers Story” is published in his book of Farm 
Bairds and also appeared in Our Orvn Gazette 
for February, 1893. 

Am6dee.—I. The building depicted in the frontis- 
piece to The Girl’s Own Paper for February is, 
doubtless, the Parthenon (literally the virgin’s 
chamber), or temple to the Goddess Athene on the 
Acropolis at Athens. This wonderful edifice ivas 
built under the superintendence of Phidias, who 
wrought in ivory and gold a colossal statue of the 
goddess for the interior. The temple consisted of 
an oblong central building flanked on all sides 
by a peristyle of pillars. It is a little difficult to 
say precisely what religious festival is here de¬ 
picted ; but all the Greek religious festivals were 
intermingled with the idea of gladness, procession, 
and public rejoicing. AYe observe the lyre (Greek, 
phorminx) as well as other instruments more 
You miglit be interested in consulting 
.Smith’s Student's Greece. —2. AA^ithout seeing the 
picture you name we cannot explain it. Art that 
makes the beauty of the past real to us has its own 
value, even without any precise lesson. 

Daffodil.— Your sonnet, “The Soul’s Awakening,” 
IS decidedly above the average of lines sent us for 
criticism. The thought is very good. There are a 
few defects in the working out; the last two lines 
do not rhyme with each other, or with anj^ line, 
and the accent on “ sepulchre ” is forced. But we 
can on the whole give you sincere praise. 

Sophia. —AVe fear your description is not full enough 
to enable us'to help you as to the story you wish to 
find. Is it by any chance The Giaiit Killer; or 
the Battle that all must Fight, by A. L. O. E. ? 
That opens with the sons of a clergyman (Mr. Robv) 
quarrelling. Your outline reads rather like 
A. L. O. E.’s st3'le. Thanks for 3'our repl\' to 
Doubtful. 

AIab (.Scotland).—Your story is far too sentimental, 
and shows a lack of knowledge of real life. A 
complexion cannot be at once “tanned b3* expo- 
sure ” and “ delicately tinted as a pink wild rose.” 
At the same time your writing is not devoid of 
force, and it is quite possible that with time and 
study you might do better. There is no presump¬ 
tion whatever in 3'our sending to us ; we are always 
glad to advise our readers. 


OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

Doubtful has again several answers for which we 

Blank Copper Beech,** Tarlie,” Phyllis, Flore.nce 

E. Rogers, Meta, two anonymous correspondents 
Miss F. Bartram, Amv Hu.mphries, Puggy, M. .s! 
Hammett, Annie Standing, Florrie AValling, 
and J. M. Bayne. The last three correspondents 
kindly enclose a copy of the poem in question, ** A 
Noble Boy.” One says it is by G. R. Sims, 
another attributes it to Mary D. Brine. 

** Puggy ” asks for the words to the ** Rowan Tree,” 
by Lady Nairne. 

AIarguerite is glad to be able to tell “ Hope ” that 
** Trouble in Amen Corner ” occurs in The 
Thousand Best Poems in the World, published by 
Hutchinson & Co., 34, Paternoster Row. 

M; J. M. asks for two recitations, “Lucky Jim ” and 
Pennaby Aline.” 


** Daffodil ” writes from Portugal to inform A. AIar- 
TiN that ** The Child and the Seraph ” bejiins 

fhiic— ® 


A little, ineck-faced, quiet village child 
.Sat singing by her cottage door at eve 
A low sweet Sabbath song.” 


<< 4V •-......o... jiiusi, uc iuunijcaj ivjin 

Voices at the Throne,” for which A. M\rtin 
inquires. It is to be found in The Children's 
Harp ; or. Select Poetry for the Young, Frederick 
AA arne & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 

AI. D. Jordan kindly informs ‘*A\''inton ” that the 
verse for which she inquires is in a hymn by Bishop 
Bickersteth, beginning— 

“ Come ye yourselves apart and rest awhile.” 


It IS No. 597 Hymnal Companion, new edition. 
Irene Peterkin wishes to obtain a monologue called 
Air. Gutteridge’s Great-Grandmother.” Can any 
reader help her 1 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Joyce, sixteen years of age, asks for a French and 
also an Italian girl correspondent. Joyce should 
write direct to Aliss Adelina Grille, whose address 
we gave, if she wishes to corre.spond with her. 

Agnes AI. Ford, 49, Trinity Road, Birchfield, Bir- 
mingham, would like to corrc.spond with a French 
girl about seventeen or eighteen years of age. 

AIlss Elsie .Shaw, Crescent ATlla, Tettcnhail Road, 
NVoIvcrhampton, wishes to correspond with a French 
girl about nineteen, of good family, each to write 
letters language, correcting and returning 

A Canadian girl is desirous of corresponding with a 
girl of about seventeen in some European coimtr3’’ 
(Trance or Spain preferred). Address, Ethel Alillar, 
70, Elmwood Avenue, London, Ontario, Canada. 

Rose T. Arch, Roseleigh, Chadwick Road, AVall- 
wood Park, Ley'tonstone, would like to correspond 
with some young English ladies in South Africa 
Japan, or Australia. AVe thank Aliss Arch 
and also Aliss Hepper, for their pleasant letters 
telling of the enjoyment and profit derived by 
maens of this column. 

PIiLDA L^ke, care of AA". H. Shields, Esq., Stuart 
Street, Cottesloe Beach, AVestern Australia, w’ould 
like to correspond with ** Aliss Inquishive.” 

Fraulein Gertrud Oettig desires to exchange 
•view postcards,” English or French. Address, 
J>rcslau, Schlesicn, Ohlauer Stadtgraben 27 JI 
etage. 

Gertrude Hunt, Alanukau Road, Parnell, Auck ¬ 
land, New Zealand, asks if ** O AIimosa San ” will 
exchange pictorial postcards with her. 

AIaria de A"arady, Fridau a/Drau, Steiermark 
wishes to exchange illustrated cards with a Russian 
^rl, and asks if there are Indian illustrated cards ? 
(AVe may add, in response to her inquiry, that we 
believe some preparations of petroleum are good 
for the hair, but she must not set herself alight.) 
Komurasaki .San,” who is a collector of stamps, 
would like to correspond and exchange with other 
collectors. She will send a written list of her 
duplicates to an3^one who would like to exchange 
with her. Her collection numbers 1000. 

Aliss E. Leslie AIelvillf:, A\"elbourn Rectory, Lin¬ 
coln, wishes to say that she has a number of Kashmiri 
stamps which she would like to sell to ** G. O. P.” 
readers. The prices vary from 2d. to los. each, 
and some of the stamps are very old and rare ‘Vll 
the money goes to a C. M. S. school in .Sirinagur, 
W’hich is kept by the friend who gave her the 
stamps. 
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l^UllES. 

/. A^o charge is made for anszvering questions. 

11 . All correspondents to give initials or 
pseiido 7 tyni. ^ 

III. The Editor 7 -eserves the right of 
declining to iTply to any of the questions. 


IV. A^o direct answers 
can he sent hy the Editor 
through the post. 

V. A^o more than two 
qt/esihms may be asked 
in one letter., which must 
he addressed to the Editor 
of The Girl’s Own 
Paper, 56, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. 

V/. Ah addresses of 
Jij'ifis, tradesniejt, or any 
other matter of the nafu/-e 
of an advertise/iient, will 
he inserted. 



A. IL C—Writer’s cramp is a name given to a 
peculiar form of nervous disease of the right arm 
and hand met with, almost exclusive!}', in writers. 
The disease belongs to that class of afflictions 
called “ habit spasms,” other examples of which 
arc histrionic spasm, commonly called “ stage 
strike,” “ musical stammering,” and some forins 
of true stammering. Of the cause of writer's 
cramp we know this much, that it occurs mainly in 
writers ; that it is far more common in men than in 
women ; that it sometimes occurs in persons who 
arc run down in health ; that it is more common 
among the members of neurotic families, and that 
it is most frequent in those writers who use their 
wrists and little fingers as the “fulcrum” when 
writing. It is very uncommon among type-writers. 
There are many types of the complaint. In some 
forms weakness or paralysis of the muscles of the 
riglit hand is the most marked feature; in other 
cases twitchings, cramps, or numbness are the 
leading symptoms. The treatment for the affection 
is perfectly simple, but, like most simple treat¬ 
ments, it is very rarely that it is carried out. It is 
absolute rest from writing. The disease is cured 
by absolute rest. Where this treatment is im¬ 
possible, rest till all symptonis have subsided, and 
then gradually taking to writing again, is the next 
best thing. But the complaint is exceedingly 
likely to recur. Learning to write with the left 
hand, nothing like such a difficult proceeding as 
you would think, has frequently been tried for 
the trouble ; sometimes with great success, but not 
infrequently the disease attacks the left hand also. 
Massage, galvanism, and other such measures are 
sometimes used, but their effects are doubtful, and 
they appear to have but little action, . dhe same 
may be said of strychnine and other nervine tonics. 
Of drugs the most useful arc malt, cod-liver oil, 
and suchlike foods. Writer’s cramp is a serious 
disease to writers, and, moreover, it is one which 
they can never escape from if they must still 
continue in their employment. It is far better to 
throw over their writing at once, than wait till 
they arc obliged to do so by the disease crippling 
them. , . f 

Poor HuMPn.\CK.— The deformity resulting from 
tubercular disease of the spine cannot be remedied. 
Indeed, the deformity is the remedy for the effects 
of the mischief. For in this condition the tubercle 
germs have destroyed some of the bones of the back, 
and the only way by which the strength of the 
backbone is maintained is by the falling together 
of the bones above and below the seat of the 
trouble, and this, of necessity, produces shortness 
and deformity. . 

Pi.N'K M.w.—You should not wash your hair too 
often ; if it is healthy, once a month is quite suffi¬ 
ciently frequent. 


jMuriel. — It is indeed a 
difficult matter to clear 
a complexion “dis¬ 
figured by innumerable 
freckles,” but still we 
can do a little to render 
the marks less notice¬ 
able. Freckles are small 
patches of pigment. ^,Vc 
know there arc fair and 
dark complexions, and 
a freckled complexion is 
one which is both fairand 
dark in patches. One 
of the greatest causes of 
excess of pigment in the 
skin is light, and we all 
know how likely we are to 
get freckled or browned 
after being in a strong 
sun. It is not the heat, 
but the light of the sun 
which forms the pigment 
in the skin, and the 
bluer the light the more 
rapidly it will form pig¬ 
ment. Light reflected 
from water is especially 
potent in the formation of both browning and 
freckles. If you want to escape freckles you must 
therefore keep out of the light, and you can do 
this by wearing a red veil or using a red parasol. 
It is said that freckles can be bleached with 
peroxide of hydrogen, but we have not seen much 
benefit from its use. Glycerine and lime-water is 
also said to remove freckles. 

A Motherless Lass.— Although all drugs are in¬ 
jurious when taken regularly, if the reason why 
they arc taken is persistent, it is necessary to take 
them regularly. It is taking drugs without reason 
which is so dangerous, or taking them to combat a 
complaint which is cured. Aloes is the best 
habitual laxative we possess, and in most cases it 
is the scifest to employ, but in your case we do not 
advise you to continue it, but to take a teaspoonful 
of liquorice powder instead. For vour anmniia we 
advise bone-marrow tabloids or the peptonate of 
iron. The tabloids are often exceedingly useful, 
but they must be taken with care. Begin by 
taking one tabloid crushed up in milk twice a 
day, after food. After a week take two tabloids 
twice a day. Do not exceed this amount. If 
headache, dizziness, or trembling occurs, drop 
the tabloids for a week, then take to them again 
gradually. Most of your troubles are due to 
an.xmia, but this again is connected with what you 
tell us in the latter part of your letter. Unfortu¬ 
nately we cannot enter at length into the subject. 
AUe can only encourage you to persevere and 
never to give up the struggle, however often you 
may fail. You cannot expect to have good health 
unless you improve your way of living. As regards 
the medical part ot the question, you should take 
plenty of healthy exercise and seek the companion¬ 
ship of others. Above all, be careful of what you 
read. Frivolous literature is a terrible evil which 
must be shunned without ceasing. And above all, 
do not despair; we are all weak and fail sometimes, 
but if we do our best and strive to do better, we 
may in time overcome our failings. 

Primrose. —There'are certain soaps which “ won’t 
wash clothes,” and there are others which will not 
wash faces—or rather, will not wash them without 
injury. Girls should always be careful not to use 
coarse or strong soaps for toilet use. A soap 
made to scrub floors or soiled clothes is not 
suitable to wash a face. For floors, etc., you want 
a strong, coarse soap. P»ut the human face is a 
delicate article, and should be cleaned with soap 
• made with great care, with no coarse or biting 
principles to spoil the complexion. All soaps sold 
. for the toilet, except patent ones, arc made of 
refined materials carefully selected and blended ; 
and it is these soaps, and these only, which should 
be used for toilet purposes. Patent soaps should 
never be used, not because they arc impure, but 
because their preparation is secret, and nobody 
knows from what they arc made. 


A Hothouse Rose. —Read the answer to “ Poor 
Humpback.” Tuberculosis of the spine is distinctly 
a curable disease, though usually some deformity, 
more or less slight, is left after the disease has 
ceased. The treatment is chiefly a question of 
absolute rest. 

Anxious One.— We cannot tell )'ou what causes the 
pain in your left side without any information about 
it. It is probably indigestion. 

Another Anxious One. —You arc very wrong to go 
about untreated. 

IMyall.— Goal gas is an intensely poisonous vapour. 
Unlike the “ choke-damp ”of miners, which is car¬ 
bonic acid gas, coal gas is not only irrespirable, 
but is actually poisonous. A very small quantity 
of gas in the air of a room may produce alarming 
results in anybody sleeping in the room. We are 
all familiar, at all events through the newspaper, 
with the immense danger of gas escaping into a 

bedroom. “ How the body ot-was found in 

bed, and an escape of gas noticed,” etc. But few 
people are aware of the danger of a little gas 
escaping from a defective bracket or burner. Yet 
many cases of chronic failing health can be traced 
to this cause—gas escaping into the bedroom, 
often in such small quantities as to be undetected 
till searched for. Coal gas acts directly on the 
blood and destroys its function. AVhen a person 
is found unconscious in a room in which gas is 
escaping, she should be immediately taken out into 
the open air and artificial respiration employed at 
once. But only too frequently no effort is of any 
avail. Charcoal burned with a limited supply of 
air gives out the same gas as the poisonous factor 
in coal gas, namely, carbon monoxide. This gas 
has no smell, and therefore it is not the poisonous 
constituent of coal gas which gives it the character¬ 
istic odour. Amongst the symptoms which may 
be met with in persons who sleep in a room into 
which a minute quantity of coal gas escapes, are 
headache, lassitude, especially in the morning, 
worrying dreams and anzemia. 

Old AIother Hubbard. —i. Sallowness of the com¬ 
plexion is one of the commonest symptoms met with 
in ill-health. Practically any form of illness may 
cause it. It is almost invariably present in chronic 
constijiation.—2. Yes. One clccayed topth may 
injure every other tooth in the head, just as one 
rotten apple will spoil a Avholc sackful. Decayed 
teeth are not the least good to anybody; they 
cannot be used for mastication, and they are not 
Ijeautiful. But they are exceedingly dangerous, and 
there are more deaths due to carious teeth than 
you would ever have suspected ! The moral of 
this is obvious: decayed teeth should be removed 
or stopped at once. 

Lady Disdain. —To ask us what natural mineral 
waters are advised for chronic rheumatism is a 
very large order. The action of most waters is 
Ijrofoundly obscure, and chronic rheumatism is an 
equally profoundly obscure disease, so, of course, it 
is for chronic rheumatism that most mineral springs 
come into existence. The mere mention of the 
names of all the waters used for this complaint would 
occupy a volume. And, moreover, we do not know 
the names of more than about one in six. Rut we 
think that we know the most important of those 
that have really any value. The sulphur waters 
are decidedly useful in chronic rheumatism. The 
best are Harrowgate and Aix-Ia-Chapelle. All 
the vast horde of alkaline waters have been advised 
for rheumatism. Seltzers, A"als, A'ichy, Contrexe- 
ville, and Alet waters are those chiefly in use. 
Kreuznach and AVoodhall, both of which contain 
iodine, and Royat, which contains chlorides, arc 
often of great value in chronic joint affections. 

Distressed AIotmer. — In cases where children 
cannot digest milk—which is almost always due to 
using milk badly jirepared—and in the far more 
common cases of children requiring extra nourish¬ 
ment, either as the result of wasting disease or just 
before their taking a more solid diet, do not supple¬ 
ment their food with the patent foods sold for the 
purpose. These are never what is wanted, and 
they are frequently exceedingly injurious. A very 
excellent supplemental food for . such cases is the 
following. It is difficult to make and is rather ex¬ 
pensive, but it is in its way almost a perfect food. 
Follow the directions carefullyTake four ounces 
of stale bread without crust (it is better that the 
bread be made with “seconds” flour); soak the 
bread for eight hours, squeeze it dry and then boil 
it in fresh water. Strain it, and rub ic through a 
hair sieve, and allow it to cool. This forms a sort 
of jelly, and is called “bread jelly.” It is fre¬ 
quently ordered by physicians, and is the first 
ingredient of this excellent food. The second 
ingredient is meat juice. To make this, take four 
ounces of the best rump steak, obtained from a very 
trustworthy butcher, and shred it up fine. To it 
add one ounce (two tablespoonfuls) of cold water, 
previously sterilised by boiling, and squeeze the 
meat and the water through a muslin bag. Now 
to proceed. Take five teaspoonfuls of the bread 
jelly, six of the meat juice, two of fresh cream, and 
half a teaspoonful of white sugar. Two ounces of 
this food makes an excellent meal for an infant. 
You must be very careful to sec that everything 
used in the making of this food is scrupulously 
clean. The bread jelly and the meat juice must 
be prepared fresh every day, and the cream must 
be obtained from a thorougfily reliable source. 
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A LESSON IN LOVE. 

IW FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 


—— 


She was like the hawthorn 
snow— 

Like a furry kitten— 

Like a cherry’s melting glow 
Ere a beak hath bitten. 

She was laugh and rosy pout, 
Beam and dew together ; 
Green was all the vale about— 
It was April weather. 

‘‘ Do, do, do’e, do ! ” 

Hark, the dove is cooing ! 
All the sky is tender blue. 
All the world is wooing. 

Little sunbeams kissed her face 
Every time they spied her: 
“O to take a sunbeam’s 
place ! ” 

Mused the boy beside her. 

He would die to kiss her shoe, 
Wrought of faiiy leather; 

And he did as lovers do— 
Talked about the weather. 

“ Do, do, do’e, do ! ” 

Hark, the dove is cooing ! 
All the sky is tender blue. 
All the world is wooing. 

Daisy let her lashes fall— 

All the day was darkling: 

Yet beneath their fringed pall 
Mirthful eyes were sparkling. 
From the poplar overhead 
Fluttered down a feather: 
“Hear the doves,” she meekly 
said, 

“Talking of the weather!” 

“ Do, do, do’e, do ! ” 

All the doves are cooing! 
Fell the boy a-pleading 
too— 

Happy was the wooing. 
A/I rights rese}‘ved.'\ 
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THE HOUSE WITH THE VERANDAH. 

IW ISAHELT.A FYVIE !MAYO, Author of “Other People’s Stairs,” “Her Object in Life,” etc. 


CEIAPTER XVI. 

A CUNT OF SOXSHIXK. 

R. Black,” said 
I.ucy, speaking 
rather suddenly 
after her pause, 
“Miss Latimer 
and I are keep¬ 
ing house to¬ 
gether just now, 
/and we are 
hopeful of se¬ 
curing the ser¬ 
vices of a highly 
respectable elderly woman, who will keep 
things neat and punctual. Would you 
care to come and live here for the pre¬ 
sent, pa3'ing me precisely what you have 
paid Mrs. Mott ? ” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Challoner,” cried the lad, 
“ how can you propose such a delightful 
tiling I It is far too good to be true ! To 
come to a house like this, so near the 
office too, and your home ! It would be 
a real kindness in 3^011 to do such a 
thing : but it would not be fair—^you 
oughtn’t to think of it! ” 

“Mr. Black,” said Lucy, “1 think it 
, may suit you very well indeed; but 
the kindness and the service will not be 
all on my side. In the event of all 
manner of evil chances—burglaries or 
chimney fires, for instance,” she inter¬ 
polated with a smile, “ we shall have a 
reliable and friendly house-mate. See 
how useful you were to me, and how 3mu 
kept up our spirits on that terrible 
Christmas Day i But most especially, 
Mr. Black, there will be somebod3'’ else 
besides me for Hughie to talk to, and 
perhaps play with sometimes. ” Her 
lip trembled as she spoke. It was hard 
to think she herself could not suffice for 
her own child. But she was too true a 
mother to limit her little boy’s enjoy¬ 
ments to her own failing powers, no 
longer equal to provide them. 

“ 1 come home so tired sometimes,” 
she said, “ that I fear I may put a 
damper on Hugh’s prattle, or fail him 
in his romps. Miss Latimer, too, is 
very tired, and she is growing old. It 
would be such a comfort to feel I had a 
young friend’s help to fall back upon at 
a pinch. It might not happen often. 
It may not happen at all, because it will 
be such a restful relief to know there is 
somebody to fall back on. I shall take 
no mean advantage of your presence in 
this matter,” she added, with an April 
smile. “ I think you may trust me for 
that!” 

“Oh, Mrs. Challoner,” said Tom, 
“ that’s just what a fellow misses when he 
isn’t at home ; there’s nobody expects 
anything from him, and he gets like a 
working and feeding and eating machine. 
I’m sure I’ll be only too delighted to be 
of any use I can. As for playing with 
Hugh, we’ll have drill and all sorts of 
larks. And he can go for a run with 
me in the evenings, whenever you don’t 
want to walk I To think of getting into 


a home such as this! How thankful 
mother will be I She’s beginning to 
worry about the matter, for though I’ve 
made light of it to her, she seemed to 
guess how it would be.” 

So it was settled. Then Clementina 
Gillespie dul3’’ kept the appointment Mrs. 
Challoner made with her. Her appear¬ 
ance well supported her introduction by 
Mrs. Bray’s faithful Rachel. Certainly 
she had not the sonsie charm of the 
delusive Mrs. Morison. Quite the 
reverse. Clementina’s face had no re¬ 
semblance to a winter apple lying in the 
frost. She was pale and thin, almost 
cadaverous-looking, with a well-marked 
aquiline nose and a long jaw. In place 
of Mrs. Morison’s white frills and cosy 
wraps, she was clad in what she called 
her “mournings,” without a dash of 
white about her. Lucy at once noticed 
the soft Highland voice, with its strange 
Celtic wailing. But Clementina Gilles¬ 
pie’s manner and appearance were alike 
“superior.” Indeed, there was a kind 
of severe, decayed high-breeding and 
elegance about her. 

“Four people instead of three, 
ma’am,” she said, when Lucy told her 
that her household was to be joined by 
a youth of seventeen. “ It will make no 
differ to me, whatever. I shall have 
nothing to do but to try to do my best 
for you all. And, indeed, the 3^oung 
gentleman will be a blessing and a safe¬ 
guard in the house, for I do think this 
Babylon has terrible risks for a house¬ 
hold of lone women.” 

“ There is not so much danger as 
people from country places are 'apt to 
imagine,” Lucy hastened to reassure 
her, fearful lest terrors of “Babylon” 
should drive her back to her native fast¬ 
nesses. “The young gentleman will 
sleep in the little room behind the dining¬ 
room, Miss Latimer, I and my little 
boy are on the first floor, and your bed¬ 
room is in the attic, so you see burglars 
will have to pass us all before they can 
get to you,” she added playfully. 

Clementina Gillespie did not smile. 
“ They might come in by the roof,” she 
said. “ I hear they often do. What is 
fated will happen. But I am not afraid, 
whatever.” 

“Of course not,” Lucy replied. “If 
3^ou have lived in a lonely house on a 
hillside, you are sure to be a brave 
woman. It must be rather eerie in such 
places on wild, dark, winter nights.” 

“ The winds and the darkness are the 
servants of the Almighty,” returned the 
Flighland woman. “ But wherever there 
be peoples, there be bad peoples.” 

“Ay, but good ones also,” said 
Lucy. “And all people are in God’s 
hand, as well as all forces of nature.” 

Clementina Gillespie did not answer, 
and Lucy somehow felt that she did 
not quite agree. It struck her, how¬ 
ever, that conversation having taken 
such a turn was a sufficient proof 
that this person was on a different 
intellectual level from all the other 


servants she had seen lately. It was 
equally clear that if Clementina were 
never to be more cheerful than she was 
at present, she might be a little depress¬ 
ing. Yet Lucy recollected that she 
had come from a father’s grave and a 
broken-up home, and was a stranger in 
surroundings utterly alien to her previous 
ways^ and thoughts. Besides there would 
be Tom to keep the house alive with 
mirth and laughter. 

Lucy was not sorry to be able to ask 
Jane Smith whether it would put her to 
any inconvenience to leave before her 
“ notice month ” had expired, or whether 
she would like to do so. Of course, in 
either case she would get her wage 
the same, but badly as the girl had 
behaved, Lucy was reluctant to evict 
her if the home was of any importance 
to her. 

“ Oh, no, mum. I’ll go to-morrow if 
you like, mum,” was Jane’s answer. 
“I’ve got a place waiting for me the 
minute you can do witbowt me. They’ll 
be glad to have me so soon.” 

Lucy allowed herself to ask no ques¬ 
tion then. Nobody had inquired about 
Jane’s character. But if she had taken 
a place in the countiy it might be in her 
own village, and might have been secured 
b3^ some other line of introduction. But 
when the day of departure came, Lucy 
felt it to be her duty as a mistress to 
know where the girl was going. So she 
inquired gentl3^— 

“ I-Iave 3'ou far to go, Jane ? ” 

“No, mum,” was the curt answer, 
with no information vouchsafed. 

“ Shall you want a cab ? Or are your 
boxes to be called for by the railway 
people ? ” Lucy persisted. 

“ I don’t want no cab, mum. A friend 
of mine’s coming to give me a hand. 
You needn’t trouble about me, mum.” 

Lucy and Hugh were seated at their 
tea, when the black-bearded man came 
whistling up the street and descended 
the area steps. Jane was waiting for 
him. One or two loud laughs were 
heard, followed by bumping sounds. 
He had laden himself with Jane’s big 
trunk, and she followed with a tin box 
and a brown paper parcel. She had not 
relented, nor come to the parlour even 
for a civil “Good evening.” As she 
followed her trunk and its bearer, she 
turned and looked in at the dining-room 
window with a mocking smile. 

The group crossed the street, but 
paused a few yards lower down. There 
was a house whose door was open, and 
there they went in. That was where 
Jane had found a place ! That was the 
“country situation ” in favour of which 
she had given her abrupt notice I It was 
Mrs. Challoner’s own neighbours who 
had received her servant without the 
slightest reference to her. Lucy felt 
stung. She knew nothing of these 
people, except that their name was 
Marvel, and that the family seemed to 
consist of father, mother, and two or 
three daughters. She had constantly 
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seen them going out, in evening dress, 
in cabs. But how discourteous was 
their present action ! If, as it seemed, 
they had made up their minds to take 
Jane under any circumstances, they 
'might at least have made formal recog¬ 
nition of her last employer’s existence. 
'J'he only inference Lucy could draw was 
that her late servant had managed to put 
her so thoroughly in the wrong that the 
Marvels believed hers to be no standard 
to which they need refer, and herself a 
person to whom no civility was due. 

It vexed Lucy to find how this thought 
hurt her. She knew that, in ordinary 
parlance, she “ ought to be above feeling 
such things.” Once upon a time she 
would have laughed at such a matter 
as affecting herself, though she might 
have recognised its significance socially. 
She could not understand her greater 
weakness now. She said to herself that 
often in her life she had found pleasure 
in setting herself harder tasks than any 
she was now accomplishing; for she had 
taken youth’s athletic joy in pedestrian 
feats and in working against time. She 
was still unable to realise that it is one 
thing to court fatigue and excitement 
with unimpaired vigour and high-strung 
nerves, and quite another matter to 
accept these when one is already worn 
out with anxieties and fears. Also that 
it is one thing to live even the most 
laborious days in at atmosphere of love 
and appreciation, and another to toil in 
so much risk of carping and misunder¬ 
standing that one is thankful if one can 
but escape notice altogether. There is 
repose and refreshment beforehand in 
the very consciousness that there exists 
somebody who will say presently, “You 
must rest; you must have a holiday ; ” 
and who possesses both the will and the 
power to enforce the words, just as we 
often feel so much assurance in an 
outstretched helping hand, that we can 
jump safely, without availing ourself 
of its help. 

Fond mother Lucy could not be ex¬ 
pected to understand that there had 
been a perpetual strain in having for so 
long had no household companionship 
but that of her little laddie. If it is 
tiring to stretch ever upwards to minds 
above our own, speaking of things we 
do not understand, and in a language 
we scarcely know, it is equally exhaust¬ 
ing to the mind to be for ever stooping, 
and never able fully to express its deepest 
thoughts and feelings. 

There was a strain, too, in Lucy’s 
terror lest Hugh should lack something 
in being thrown wholly upon her failing 
resources; she would not rest if she 
thought he wanted a game; she would 
not even relapse into brief silences such 
as she often craved. No, she had 
goaded herself on to chatter, and make 
fun, and tell stories ! 

Then there had been nobody to re¬ 
member and provide the little dainties— 
the pleasant table-surprises which do so 
much to stimulate a failing appetite. 
Until Miss Latimer had come to stay, 
all that Lucy cared for was that Hugh 
should get his milk, and his puddings, 
and his fruit. And somehow she herself 
turned from all these. And there was 
nothing tempting in their stead. 


Also Lucy had started on her new 
laborious, lonely life after the agony of 
Charlie’s illness and the supreme efert 
made for his departure. She had been 
at the very bottom of her physical powers 
and nervous energy. For six months 
she had been steadily giving out and 
taking nothing in ; nothing but nameless 
little worries had filled in the interstices 
of work and anxiety. 

Looking in her glass, she could see 
her face was thin and wan ; she noticed 
one or two silver threads in her hair. 
Anybody else looking so, she would 
know to be ill, but she would not own 
any breakdown in herself. Ill! Was not 
her task already half accomplished, and 
had not Charlie’s journey prospered 
beyond their hopes ? 

If only she had been able to enjoy 
one week of the bracing breezes off 
Deal, and of the wholesome presence of 
Mrs. May! If only the Brands’ house 
had been one where she was sure to find 
hearty welcome, and where she could 
have spoken out all the imaginings and 
horrors that began to haunt her. But 
from nobody in the world was it more 
necessary to hide her trembling spirits 
and collapsing forces than from her 
sister Florence, who would have seen 
in them only an occasion for criticism 
and censure, and for counsels for 
whose carrying out she would offer no 
furtherance. 

It was at this time that Lucy first had 
a dream—which she often had after¬ 
wards—and which, worse still, became 
a sort of waking vision, which would 
open before her if ever she dared to re¬ 
main for one moment without active 
occupation for brain or hand. 

In that sleeping dream, and in that 
W'aking “vision,” she saw herself walk¬ 
ing on a dreary road, between a dead 
wall and an open wold. Night was 
falling fast; wind and rain were beating 
upon her ; her limbs were failing, and 
still she struggled on, and as she went, 
she seemed to wail, “ Alone ! Alone ! 
Alone! ” 

The dream always broke off there; 
the vision went no further. She never 
knew how it ended. 

Two days after Jane Smith’s exit and 
Clementina’s in-coming, Tom Black 
arrived. Miss Latimer and Lucy wel¬ 
comed his cheery presence. Clementina 
certainly seemed highly respectable, and 
set about her work as one who wished 
to do her duty conscientiously. But her 
very presence was depressing. Her 
necessary sentences always ended with 
a sigh, and the depth of her mourning- 
raiment was never alleviated while she 
went about her household tasks. Indeed, 
one could scarcely fancy her in a cheerful 
lilac print. Of course, she had not worn 
caps on her father’s croft, and Lucy did 
not dream of suggesting them to her, 
though she could not help feeling that 
it would have been a joyful relief to see 
a white lace butterfly crowning the 
smooth black hair which seemed as 
much in mourning as all the rest of 
Clementina. 

The only little personalities which 
Clementina contributed to the kitchen 
furniture were three memorial cards : 
one yellow and almost undecipherable 


with age, the other in commemoration of 
the piper, Niel Gillespie, the friend of 
Rachel’s dead lover; the newest, a 
tribute to the recently deceased father; 
also she possessed a piece of quaint and 
heavy pottery, the figures of two children 
kneeling beside a grave under a weeping 
willow, and a dim old print, “ The Death 
of Abel,” in a thick black frame. 

Tom brought quite a different order of 
things into the house. The pictures he 
hung up in his bedroom were of Skye 
terriers hopelessly watching butterflies, 
kittens playing with a ball, a group of 
cricketers on the green of his native 
place. He had his mother’s portrait, 
too, set up in a dainty little frame, on 
which he had evidently lavished some 
pocket-money. He brought it into the 
dining-room to show Lucy, and Lucy, 
with one moment’s reflection, asked him 
whether he would not like to keep it 
there, where he would pass his waking 
hours. “ Oh, yes, certainly, Tom would 
like it, only wouldn’t Mrs. Challoner 

feel-” but while he was yet speaking, 

Lucy had taken it from his hand, and 
had found room for it on the mantelshelf. 
Her own father’s portrait and Charlie’s 
were there already. There had been 
one of herself and little Hugh, but her 
husband had taken that away with him. 
Lucy slipped Mrs. Black’s picture into 
the empty place. Clementina crooned 
eerie Gaelic songs in the kitchen. Tom 
went about the house singing— 

“ For a-hunting we will go I ” 

It is, perhaps, needless to say in 
which song Hugh learned to join. 
Indeed, the oddest thing about Clemen¬ 
tina was that Hugh did not seem to 
like her—no, not though she always 
sent up a special little pie-cake for him 
whenever there was a pie, and though 
if her face ever wore a smile, that smile 
was put on for him. Alas, little Hugh 
had been so fond of the ill-starred Jessie 
Morison ! It seemed a pity that such 
proven moral instability should have 
charms which this manifold respect¬ 
ability had not! 

Lucy had not seen or heard from the 
Brands for some time. Such silences 
were not unusual between the two 
households, unless something special 
was going forward. Lucy knew that her 
sister had been paying some country- 
house visits, and felt sure she should 
hear from her when she came home to 
make her preparations for the annual 
family migration to the seaside. 

The summer holidays began at the 
Institute. Of course, it was impossible 
for Lucy or Miss Latimer to think of 
leaving .home when they had just 
received a strange servant and a guest. 
Still, the holidays meant considerable 
relaxation. Hugh had his holidays, too, 
and he and his mother, and sometimes 
Miss Latimer, too, used to go off 
together to Hampstead or Highgate 
or Greenwich, where he could gather 
wild flowers and play about, while she 
found quaint or pretty “bits” for 
sketches. Then, when they came home, 
there was Tom with funny stories about 
people and events at the office, or the 
“ latest news ” of the evening. The 
domestic group, with their varied ages 
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and developments, made, as it were, 
a pretty household chime—the child’s 
exuberant inconsequence melting into 
Tom’s boyish enthusiasms, and those 
rising towards Lucy’s serious ideals 
and soberer outlook on life, and Miss 
Latimer’s gentle pathos. Of course, to 
old household loves and loyalties bred 
from years of mutual experience, this 
was but as a sketch is to a masterpiece. 
But it was good so far as it went. 
And every masterpiece has been but a 
sketch once ! 

It was certainly a lovely gleam of 
peace and content, but Lucy knew that 
for her its brightness was derived from 
her consciousness that Charlie, in all 
the elation of renewed health, might 
now be considered fairly on his home¬ 
ward wa.y! His last letter, which had 
arrived three days after Tom Black’s 
in-coming, had come from Hong Kong, 
whither Captain Grant had unexpectedly 
steered his course, owing to the unfore¬ 
seen demands of a promising branch of 
business. They would leave that port 
a day or two after the letter was posted, 
and might reasonably expect to arrive 
at Vancouver well within the year of 
Charlie’s proposed absence. But the 
Slams Castle herself, after despatching 
her business at the Canadian port, would 
have to return home all round b}^ Cape 
Horn, thus not onl}^ unconscionably 
prolonging her V03^age, but doing this 
through stormy seas at an inclement 
season. Captain Grant, however, had 
declared that he had never had such 
a fortunate voyage, that Charlie had 
been such a “ luck}'’” passenger, and 
that as circumstances had broken his 
own promise that his ship would not be 
away more than a year, so on his side 
he would release Charlie at Vancouver, 
rebating from the hundred guinea fee 
enough to pay for Charlie’s land 
journey by the Pacific Railway and the 
short Atlantic voyage by a liner from 
New York. 

“ I begin to feel that we may expect 
to keep our next Christmas together,” 
wrote Charlie, “ and I dared hardly 
form that hope while my return within 
that time lay wholly with a sailing- 
vessel, on which I find two or three 
weeks * more or less ’ are matters of no 
account whatever. Now, little woman. 
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you and 1 must prepare for one more 
long silence. We may touch at some 
of the islands of the North Pacific, and 
then you shall get a missive ; but again 
we may not, and then your next letter 
will hail from Vancouver, and I myself 
shall arrive on the back of it—like a 
postscript! I don’t need to ask you to 
let me have letters waiting at Vancouver. 
Write there regularly whenever you feel 
inclined to have a chat with your old 
man, and then, whether I arrive sooner 
or later, I shall have a nice sequence of 
sweet letters to keep me company on my 
lonely rush across North America and 
the Atlantic. Remember, my wifie, 
that before you receive this, the distance 
between us will be actually lessening 
day by day. Here’s to our happy 
meeting hour! And God bless my 
brave little wife ! ” 

Of course Lucy’s heart rose high. 
The worst was now over, and in the glow 
of renewed joy she began to think it had 
not been so very bad. As by magic the 
weariness and weight dropped from her 
feet, her voice recovered its full, rich 
timbre, her eyes shone with fresh light. 
She said to herself that she had not 
been overworn or ill after all—‘‘only 
anxious and depressed.” And now 
what she had to do was to banish the 
thin wanness of her face before Charlie 
came home. As for the silvery hairs— 
they must stay. But she said to herself 
that there is beauty in silvery hairs, and 
she was not at all sorry to stand proven 
as no longer girl or bride, but as 
woman and matron, with every right to 
think and to act for herself and for 
others. 

She was still going cheerily in the 
light cast by Charlie’s letter, and 
though she had already eagerly written 
to Vancouver, she had not begun to feel 
the damping effect of the inevitable 
silence of the North Pacific, when an 
epistle came from Florence. 

“ Dearest Lu,—I am home from my 
visits, and am very busy packing us all 
off for Scarborough. Can’t get round to 
see you at any hours I am likely to find 
)'ou in Pelham Street.” (She had quite 
forgotten the holidays!) “Won’t you 
come over to me here ? Please, do ! 
Come to-morrow, as early as you can in 


the afternoon, and stay to dinner and for 
the evening. Please wire reply. We 
expect only one or two friends. The 
change will do you good. I don’t invite 
Hugh too, because I want you to stay, 
and I know you wouldn’t keep him out 
in the night air. Surely you can leave 
him at home /or 07 ice / And do 
remember I’m your only sister, and 
have got such a lot of things to show 
you. I’ve told Jem I’m writing to you ; 
don't let him say you pay no attention 
to my invitations I (He has said that— 
Jem can be nasty sometimes, though he’s 
always so polite to you I) Do co7ne / 

“ From your loving sister, 

“ Flo Brand. 

“P.S.—I suppose you are always 
getting the best of good news from the 
other side of the sea } ” 

That palpable “ afterthought ” nearly 
made Lucy flatly decline the appeal. 
Yet she hesitated. This was only 
“ Florence’s way,” and she might have 
done just the same had the original 
motive of her letter been inquiiy 
after her brother-in-law and not a mere 
invitation to her sister. Lucy wanted 
to cherish family affection, so far as it 
was possible ; and then she could well 
believe that Jem “ could be nasty.” 
Poor Flo ! 

So she got as far as to mention her 
invitation to her little household at tea- 
time. 

“ Of course you’ll go,” said Miss 
Latimer. “ It will do you a world of 
good.” 

“ FI ugh and I will get on grandly 
while you are away,” said Tom. “ We’ve 
got a plan laid out already for some 
evening ‘when mamma is busy,’ but 
now it shall be when ‘ mamma is gone 
to a party.’ ” 

“I can’t go \exy early,” observed 
Lucy, hesitating, “ for I sha’n’t leave 
home before you come from the office.” 

“It’s a slack time, and I’ll get away 
sharp,” returned Tom, while Hugh’s 
face, which had clouded, cleared, and he 
danced to and fro between his mother 
and his friend. 

So Lucy w'l'ote to Florence, and told 
her she might expect to see her between 
five and six next evening. 

(To he continued.) 


OUR LILY GARDEN. 

PRACTICAL AIDS TO TFIE CULTURE OF LILIES. 
By CHARLES PETERS. 


A VISIT to the royal gardens at Kew is always 
a pleasant holiday. There is so much to see 
and admire, and so very much of what is quite 
new and unexpected, that all lovers of flowers 
must look both forward to and backwards 
at their visits to England’s greatest garden. 

We remember strolling into the gardens on 
a June day last year. The weather was 
fine and warm, and the gardens were at their 
very best. We had been into the various 
greenhouses : had duly admired the airy 
lightness of the filmy ferns; had marvelled 
at the stalky palm or the ridiculous cactus (one 
of the latter we can never forget, for it bore a 


great pink blossom on what might have been 
mistaken for a savage’s club !) We had seen 
the great leaves of the Victoria lily, with its 
huge flower-bud not yet open ; we had viewed 
with interest the curious sacred bean, and had 
been half-stifled in the dense atmosphere of 
the tropical orchid house. But it w’as not 
among the rare productions of the tropics ; 
it was not in the greenhouse in which the 
choicest of flowers are exhibited in tasteful 
combination ; it w’as not among the curious 
and beautiful orchids that the finest flower of 
June W’as to be seen. 

No I The finest plant wdiich flow’ered in 


Kew^ in that June w'as to be found in 
an open bed behind the great palm-house. 
On turning tow^ards the rosery wdien leaving 
the tropical palm-house, our attention w’as 
arrested by a sheet of dazzling gold. We 
approached the spot and found that the object 
which had brought us thither w^as a bed of the 
great Caucasian lily or Liliuni Monodclphum. 

There was nothing in any part of the 
gardens to equal this bed of homely, hardy 
lilies. It W’as perfectly lovely! The great 
yellow' bells hanging in pyramidal masses 
w’ere as elegant as they were gorgeous, and 
had the plant been growing in a hot-house it 
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would have been looked upon as one of the 
choicest productions of the tropics. 

It was by no means the first time that we 
had seen this lily; but never before had we 
seen it in such perfection. Each flower-spikfe 
was perfect and bore from two to thirty 
blossoms. 

Of all the Martagons, L. Monodelphum and 
its varieties is unquestionably the finest. 
Indeed, in none of the groups of lilies will you 
find more than two or three which will beat 
this species for splendour. 

It is in the higher reaches of the Caucasus 
and the western parts of Persia that this lily is 
at home. And surely there can be but few 
finer sights in nature than a great mass of these 
lilies growing on a hill-side. 

Liliinn JMouodelpli'niu is one 
of the most characteristic of 
all the lilies. It grows to the 
height of four or live feet and 
bears a great pyramid of large, 
bright, canary-coloured blos¬ 
soms, tinged with purple at the 
base and slightly s])otted with 
black. The pollen is yellow. 

Though this lily is placed with 
the Martagons, it has but little 
in common with the lilies 
we considered last month. 

The flowers strongly recall 
Liliiim Ncpaulense. They are 
very long and but slightly 
recuiwed, hanging downwards 
like yellow bells and swa}’ing 
gently in the breeze. This 
plant has a very strong scent, 
which, though pleasant in the 
open ground, is intolerable in 
a room. 

This is one of the few lilies 
which bear seed freely in 
England. In some seasons 
every blossom will be succeeded 
by a long six-sided pod. The 
seed, however, takes very long 
to glow. 

In many ways L. Monadel~ 
phuni resembles L, AnmUim. 

One of these ways is the 
extreme variability to Avhich 
both are subject. 

The colour of this species is 
usually of a bright canary yel¬ 
low; but we have seen speci¬ 
mens of a very pale lemon 
colour with very few spots. 

Another not uncommon variety 
has deep almost saffron- 
coloured blossoms. 

Then there is great variety 
in the size and number of the 
spots. One variety, called 
Szovifzia7nnn, is \’cry freely 
spotted, while the type is often 
quite free from spots. 

Tlie colour of the pollen is 
also variable. In Szovitzianiuii it is chocolate 
colour, whilst in the other varieties it is 
yellow. 

Even the shape of the flowers is variable, 
some varieties having blossoms far more 
recurved than others. 

It is usual to divide the various varieties of 
L. Monodel'phnm under two heads. The first 
contains the typical or monodelphous forms. 
Here the blossoms are but little recurved, of 
a deep yellow, with yellow anthers. These 
^’arieties are said to flower two or three weeks 
before the second group ; but we have not 
observed any difference in this respect. 

The Szovitziamim group produces 

fewer flowers of very variable colour, but 
richly spotted with black. The pollen is 
chocolate colour, and the blossoms are more 
recurved. The flower buds are also visible as 
soon as the shoot is above ground, whereas in 


the former group the buds are enclosed till the 
lily is two or three feet high. 

Unless the soil of your garden is exactly 
suited to it, you will find that L. Monodelphum 
is by no means an easy flower to grow. But 
surely its extreme beauty is sufficient induce¬ 
ment to give a considerable amount of trouble 
to establish this fine plant. And when you 
have once succeeded in making it at home, it 
will not give you much further trouble, for it 
is perfectly hardy and increases moderately 
when it once gets a fair start. 

Rarely, if ever, does this lily do well during 
the first and second years after it has been 
shifted into new surroundings. It will come 
up right enough the first years, but the whole 


shoot will suddenly die down about the middle 
of May. What causes this queer behaviour 
we really cannot say. 

Z. Monodelphmn wants a very heavy loam 
with a little clay in it. The loam must be of 
great depth, and should, if possible, rest on a 
chalky base. A little lime should be added 
to the soil, but peat should be excluded and 
sand should only be placed round the bulb. 
When the flower-buds show, a good thick 
top-dressing of old stable manure may be 
applied with advantage. 

This lily should never be disturbed when once 
it has done well. It is better to place the bulbs 
very deep, say eighteen inches or so below the 
surface, and then the supernatant soil can be 
thoroughly dug and enriched every winter. 

As a pot plant, this lily rarely does well, for 
it is almost impossible to give it sufficient 
depth of earth in a pot. 
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The nearest ally to Z. Mondodelphum. is 
the very rare Z. Polyphylhnn. This lily is 
extremely beautiful, but is so uncommon 
that but few of our readers are likely to 
have seen it. We have only once seen it 
ourselves, and have never been able to obtain 
a bulb. 

The bulb of this species is totally cliflerent 
from any other. It is long and thin, being 
composed of numerous long lance-shaped 
scales. As far as we know, the bulb is always 
pure white. 

In growth this lily resembles the last, but it 
rarely reaches a greater height than three 
feet. 

The flowers are longer but more reflexed 
than are those of Z. Monodel¬ 
phum. They are of a beau¬ 
tiful creamy - white colour, 
curiously streaked with dark 
purple markings. 

It was formerly grown under 
the name of Fritillni-ia Poly- 
phylla, but that it is truly a 
lily is unquestionable. It is 
a native of the Himalayas, and 
we should think that its culture 
ought to be similar to that of 
Z. Giganteum from the same 
region. It is said to be per¬ 
fectly hardy. 

The North American Con¬ 
tinent has given us many 
species of lilies. Up to tli’e 
present we have only described 
three: Z. lPashi?7gt07ila//um, 
Z. Panyi, and Z. Philadcl- 
phicum. These three lilies 
are certainly very different from 
any that the Old Continent 
has given us. But we now 
meet with ten species, very 
nearly allied, and yet in no 
way resembling any others. 

These are the swamp lilies, 
a sub-section of the Martagons, 
the ten members of which are 
all confined to North America. 
And they are a very charac¬ 
teristic grou]) of lilies. 

In most of these species the 
bulb is annual, being produced 
at the extremity of a thick 
perennial rhizome. Why all 
the American lilies (except 
three) should bear rhizomes 
and annual bulbs, while all the 
Old World species bear per¬ 
ennial bulbs without rhizomes 
we cannot say, but there must 
be some important reason to 
account for it. 

There is only one American 
lily which bears a globose bulb 
in any way like the ordinary 
bulbs of the Eastern species. 
This lily is Liliuni Columhia- 
7iu7n, a j^erfect little gem in its way. 

In all the swamp lilies, the leaves are 
arranged in whorls, the stems are tall and 
slender, and the blossoms are nodding, only 
slightly recuiwed, and of a yellow or orange 
colour, usually spotted more or less thickly 
with black or purple. 

The following are the ten species of swamp 
lilies, together with the districts from which 
they hail :— 

1. Ca7uide77se, North-East America. 

2 . S7(pe7‘bu777, Canada to Georgia. 

3 . Pa7-77U77i, Western United States. 

4 . Ma7-iti77i7i77i, Coast of California. 

5 . Roezlii, Rocky Mountains. 

6 . G7-ay 7 ., (?) 

7 . Pa7-dali7777777, California. 

8 . Califo7‘77ic7777i, California. 

9 . Col7t77ibia777i77i, Orcgoii. 

10 . I-Iu777holdti, Sierra Nevada, Cal. 
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By some authorities L. Paronfn, L. Mariti- 
7 mim, L. Roeziii Tmd L. Grayi are considered 
to be merely varieties of L. Canadeftse ; and 
L. Califoniicum is said to be only a variation 
from L. Fardalinum^ hut we prefer to consider 
them as separate species. 

And there are some authors who consider 
JAliiim Bolanderi^ Z. Paf'dalinum Michatixi^ 
L. Pardalmtun PFarei and others, which we 
consider to be merely varieties, to be distinct 
sp :cies. 

The culture of the swamp lilies is perfectly 
simple, and if attention is paid to one or two 
details, failure is extremely improbable. 

The swamp lilies want peat; they will grow 
in a mixture of peat and sand. But to 
thoroughly establish them a compost of peat, 
leaf-mould and sand should be used. If to 
this can be added the dried mud from the 
bottom of a ditch, so much the better. These 
lilies are always thirsty, and can never get too 
much water. They like a shady swampy spot, 
some of them preferring the drier banks of 
streams. The bulb must be handled with 
great care, for both the bulb itself and the 
rhizome are very tender, and the numerous 
thick fleshy scales which compose them are 
readily detached by rough handling. 

To all the above rules for growing the 
swamp lilies, L. Hji/nholdii and L, Cohunhi- 
anum are exceptions. 

By far the best known of this group of lilies 
is Liliiim Canadense, the Canada Lily. This 
is the only one of the group which can be 
considered as an old garden plant. It has 
been grown in England now for a long time, 
and was the fifth lily to be cultivated in our 
island. 

This lily is a very pretty flower, not gorgeous 
nor pretentious as are so many of the genus, 
but quiet and homely. It grows about four 
feet high; the stem is very slender, and the 
leaves are whorled. In the middle of summer 
it bears from three to fifteen blossoms like 
small stars. They are bright orange in colour, 
thickly spotted with deep purple, and about 
an inch and a half across. Their chief beauty 
lies in the way they hang, for they are very 
gracefully swung. The segments are not 
reflcxed, and the plant more nearly resem¬ 
bles the Eulirions than it does the typical 
]\Iartagons. 

The lily is subject to great variety, especially 
in the colour of the blossoms, which vary from 
lemon yellow to brick red. There is a great 
number of named varieties, but they are all 
more or less inconstant. By some authorities 
nearly all the other swamp lilies are con¬ 
sidered to be merely variations from Lilium 
Canadense. 

Although, as we have said, the Ca7tada lily 
has long been cultivated in England, it does 
not always take kindly to our soil, and very 
often it speedily degenerates, and in a few 5 ^ears 
disap]>ears. But if the soil is really to its 
liking, it will often flourish in England. Like 
so many of its congeners, it is very impatient 
of removal, and when once established it 
should be left alone. 

A fitting companion to the last, but of 
greater vigour and considerably superior 
dimensions is the Lilitim Superhian of the 
United States of America. 

This species is often confused with the last, 
but it can readily be distinguished by the form 
of its bulb and rhizome; its greater vigour 
and more robust growth; the shape of the 
flower buds, which is triangular in L. 
Canadense^ and rounded in Z. Siipci'hii?n ; 
and by the blossoms themselves, which are far 
larger, very revolute and marked with a green 
star formed by the green ribs of the segments. 
In this respect Z. Superhiim resembles Z. 
Speciostifn. It also produces more blossoms 
than does Z. Canadense^ and flowers later in 
the season. 

The root of this lily is typical of those 


species which bear annual bulbs and perennial 
rhizomes. The bulb is small, about as large 
as a walnut, composed of thick, short, fleshy 
scales, very closely packed together, but easily 
detached by a rough hand. It closely re¬ 
sembles a young fir-cone, but is more 
spherical. The rhizome or sucker is about as 
thick as a man’s little finger, and from one to 
four inches long. It is hard, but brittle, and 
regularly dotted with small scales. 

As far as we have been able to follow the 
life history of the underground portions of 
rhizome rooted lilies, we have come to the 
conclusion that in all the bulbs are annual 
and are jmoduced in the early autumn when 
the flower spike is dying. It is usually stated 
that in some species, /.f., Z. Canadense^ the 
bulbs are annual ; but in other sjiecies, 
such as Z. Siiperbimi, the bulbs are perennial. 
Perhaps this is usually the case, but it cer¬ 
tainly is not so with our lilies. We do not 
say that the old bulb is entirely destroyed 
when once it has flowered; a little nucleus is 
left which sometimes develops afresh into a 
new bulb. But the tendency of all the 
American lilies is to run along under the 
ground, shifting their position every year. 

The flowers of Z. Stipei hiun are numerous. 
They much resemble those of Z. Canadetise^ 
but are larger, more recurved, and less grace¬ 
ful. They also have the curious green star 
above referred to. This alone is quite suffi¬ 
cient to distinguish the species from the other 
swamp lilies. 

It is a fine lily, and of course a fine plant, 
but it is not superb, anymore than Z. Elegans 
is elegant. 

The culture is the same as that of Z. Cana- 
dense. It is, however, a much more satis¬ 
factory species to grow. 

Lilhtm Parviim, the little lily, is a graceful 
jflant bearing numerous small blossoms of a 
full orange, spotted with black. 

Lilimn Pai'vum is another misnamed lily, 
for it often grows five feet high, which is far 
taller than most lilies. It sometimes bears as 
many as fifty blossoms. 

Lilium Mai'Himiim resembles the last, but 
the blossoms are far fewer, and are of a brick- 
red colour. Both these lilies resemble 
Z. Canadense in their growth and habits. 
The bulb of Z. PafTttm resembles that of 
Lilium Pardalimim on a small scale. 

Lilhmi Roezlii^ another similar species, 
bears yellow flowers richly spotted with 
purple. The bulb is rhizomatous. We 
figured the bulb of this lily in our October part. 
Z. Grayi \XQ know little" or nothing of. We 
possess a root, but it seems reluctant to 
flower. 

The panther lily, or Liliuni Pardalimim^ is 
the finest of the swamp lilies, Humboldt’s 
lily perhaps excepted. This lily has so much 
in its favour that it should be grown by 
everyone who possesses a soil suitable to its 
culture. 

The bulb of this lily is very long, and the 
rhizome is covered with scales, so that it is 
impossible to say where the bulb ends and 
the rhizome begins. It is yellowish in colour, 
often suffused with pink. 

In growth it resembles Z. Superbum, but 
the inflorescence is quite distinct. The 
flowers are large; the segments deep red 
for their outer half and bright orange at their 
base, thickly spotted with black. In the 
centre of the red portion of the segment is a 
large black spot bordered with yellow, which 
gives the whole flower a very attractive 
appearance. The petioles, or stalks which 
support the blossoms, are very gracefully 
curved, a characteristic very well portrayed in 
the accom])anying drawing. Each stem will 
produce from three to eight blossoms, each 
about two and a half inches across. 

This is another very variable lily, and a 
large number of its varieties have received 


special names. The variety Augustifolium, 
figured in our illustration, is the one commonly 
grown. L. Pardalinum //hi/v/has flowers of 
an unspotted apricot colour. It is extremely 
rare and expensive. Z. Bourgoei and Z. Palli- 
difolium are varieties which our knowledge of 
lilies is insufficient to differentiate. 

Perhaps a variety of Z. Pardalinum, but 
more probably a distinct species, I^ilium 
Califoniicum is distinguished from the last 
lily by the fewness, but large size, of its 
blossoms, the greater brilliance of its colour, 
the abrupt transition from the red to the 
orange portions of the perianth, and the 
browner colour of its spots. 

Z. Paj'dalinum and Z. Californicum 
require the same treatment as the other 
swamp lilies except that they must have more 
leaf mould, more of the mud from the ditch, 
if you can get it, and less peat and less water. 

The last two of the swamp lilies of North 
America stand apart from those which we have 
just considered, as they differ very greatly in 
almost every particular. 

Lilium Ilumboldti, by far the finest of the 
swamp lilies, is a plant which every lover of 
gorgeous flowers should grow if he can. We 
said “ if he can,” for we cannot grow it! The 
]:)lants do veiy well till the blossoming season 
approaches, and then they die suddenly. Yet 
the bulbs are not diseased, and the roots are 
chiefly normal. 

The bulb of this species is long, oblique, 
and perennial. It docs not bear a rhizome, 
but it much resembles that of Z. Washing- 
tonianum. 

In its growth and in its leaves this species 
resembles Z. Wasking.onianum, but its 
blossoms would surprise anybody who had 
never seen them. They are so different from 
any other flower in nature except the little 
lily which is described below. Ten, twenty, 
forty, even fifty blossoms may be borne by 
one stalk. These flowers are about four 
inches long, completely recurved, but the tips 
of the segments stand away from their bases 
on a pedicel of four or five inches length. In 
colour they are a flaming orange-yellow, 
quite a different kind of yellow from that of 
Monodelphum, spotted and splashed with a 
rich imiple brown. 

We wish we could grow this lily, but 
unfortunately this is one of our failures. It 
cannot be helped, we must try again; j^er- 
ha])s we shall discover how to grow it in 
time. 

From the last paragraph it follows that our 
opinion upon the cultivation of this lily is 
not worth much. But we can tell you what 
not to do and what we intend to do next 
year. 

Do not grow this lily in peat. We 
imagined that the same treatment as we gave 
the other swamp lilies would suit this one ; 
but it did not. We believe that it will do 
best if treated as we advised for Z. IFashing- 
tonianum or Z. Monodelphum. Still, we 
cannot grow the lily ourselves, and we are 
not the only people who have difficulty with 
it. If you want to know how to cultivate 
this lily, you must discover the way yourself. 

If you look at Z. Humboldti through the 
wrong end of a telescope, you will get a very 
fair idea of Lilium Columbianum, the last of 
this group of lilies. It will not, however, be 
a perfect resemblance, for the flowers of the 
smaller species are more revolute and not 
nearly so richly spotted. The bulb of this 
lily is ovoidal in shape. Indeed, it is the 
only lily found in America which possesses 
an egg-shaped bulb. 

This lily is not difficult to cultivate, a rich 
peaty soil with plenty of ditch mud suiting it 
admirably. It flowers in the middle of June, 
and is altogether a most satisfactory and 
beautiful plant. 

[To be continued.) 
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PART VI. 

In the j^receding chapters we have dealt with 
the subject of reading in general, and have 
mentioned many books of the olden world 
that must not be ignored, besides some 
histories, with historical fiction side by side, 
which may serve as stepping-stones down 
through the centuries to the present day, or 
up through the centuries to the dawn of 
histoiy, whichever way you prefer to take 
your journey. As to whether you should read 
histoiy backwards or forwards, much depends 
on your present stock of knowledge. If 
circumstances have unfortunately left you 
ignorant, even of the histoiy of your own 
country, you would be scarcely fitted to begin 
a Greek history, but should choose, in the first 
place, an English histoiy, or historical 
])rimer, that you can understand. 

The majority of girls who read this page 
will, however, possess a fair knowledge of 
English histoiy, and may at once begin their 
study of ancient civilisations, which will hel]) 
them in no small degree to understand the 
jiresent. Or they may, with advantage, con¬ 
sult Professor Freeman’s General Sketch of 
History, with maps, published at 3s. 6d. by 
Macmillan. The constant aim of this admir’^- 
able little book is to show the connection in 
history, and it is the best introductory book 
for the general reader. 

No cultivated person can live in an easy 
conviction that modern civilisation is all that 
needs attention, and that “ the old heathen ” 
is a .suitable de.scription of sages and philo¬ 
sophers of yore. 

We must not omit to say that the advanced 
student in history will need some good histoiy 
of the Renaissance—Walter Pater’s or John 
Addington Symonds’—to enlighten her as 
to the great awakening of the human intellect 
in the fifteenth century. 

Biography is an admirable channel for the 
learning of history. Herodotus, the “ Father 
of history,” showed us that history is really 
only a series of stories about people, and if any 
leader can glance at Rawlinson’s translation, 
she will become aware of this. Unfortunately 
liistory is so long that these “ stories ” have, 
as a rule, to be comjnessed, and so lose their 
living interest. 

Perhaps the present generation cannot recall 
the charm of the First History of Rome, and 
the First History of Greece, by the author of 
Amy HerheH, used as school-books, in con¬ 
trast to the ordinary English history. The 
present writer used to wonder why Roman 
history was so delightful, English history so 
dull, and why the former could always be 
remembered—the latter, never! It was just 
because those elementary manuals of Greek 
and Roman history—as to whose intrinsic value 
we are e.xpressing no opinion whatever—used 
the “ story ” method of dealing with their 
subject. 

Plutarch’s Lives have already been 
mentioned. Dean Farrar’s Seekers cifter God 
should not be omitted. It tells the story 
of some of the greatest men who lived just 
before and after the Christian era. 

When we turn to English histoiy we may 
learn much from the series of Twelve English 
Statesmen, published at 2s. 6d. a volume by 
Macmillan. An excellent specimen of these 
is Mrs. J. R. Green’s Henry II., a delightful 
book from which the history of the twelfth 
contury may be better understood. 

For the fifteenth century, read the Life of 
Savonarola, by Pasquale Villari; an essay on 
Joan of Arc, by De Quincey. For the six¬ 
teenth century consult “ The Great Artists 
Series ” for lives of Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Titian, and others, and read some Life of 
^Martin Luther, or Froude’s essay on Erasmus 


and Luther, in his Short Studies. Also read 
Sidney Lee’s Life of Shakespeare. 

For the seventeenth centuiy I.ord Macaulay’s 
e.ssays on John Milton and John Bunyan will be 
interesting. For the eighteenth centuiy again 
Lord I^Iacaulay has an essay on Frederick the 
Great, which is valuable, and Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson is a delightful book for all times. 
Lord iMacaulay’s Critical and Historical 
Essays from which the above are selected 
are published at 2s. 6d. Sarah Tytler’s 
of Marie Antoinette, published at 2s. 6d. 
(“New Plutarch Series”), may be useful. 
Emerson’s book Representative Men is pub¬ 
lished in many editions from 6d. upwards. 
For the nineteenth centuiy, there are many 
biographies of interest; every great man has 
his life written and published, and many men 
who are not great, so that it requires discretion 
to choo.se among them. Read the Life of 
Mazzini, by E. A. V., whatever else you omit. 
Ibe Eulogy of Richard Jefries, by Walter 
Besant, is a charming and suggestive book for 
lovers of nature, though it has nothing to do 
with “ history” so called. 

The Life of Michael Faraday, by Professor 
Sylvanus Thompson, will give you an insight 
into the progress of science, and how much it 
can be aided by one single man. But it is 
vain to ramble on in this way. You will 
probably have heroes or authors specially dear 
to you, and will wish to know about them all 
that you can learn. Some of the most fascin¬ 
ating biographies are those of authors : e.g., 
the Life of Charlotte Bronte, by Mrs. Gaskell. 
You may also consult with advantage the 
“Eminent Women Series,” published at 
3s. 6d. each volume. 

So much for indications—thev are nothing 
else—to guide you in your study of history and 
biography. This chapter is fated to dwell on 
what is generally called “solid reading,” 
though some of the books we have mentioned 
are as interesting as any novel. 

Before we quit the regions of “ solid 
reading ” for those of poetry and romance, 
which we hope to visit in the next chapter, a 
word may be said for reading societies. Of 
these, undoubtedly the best is the National 
Home Reading Union. 

Amateur societies may be good, or may be 
extremely futile. The benefit of the reading 
society is this : it helps people how to rcad"^ 
and teaches them what to read ; supplies lists of 
books for the different sections, and criticisms 
on those books. A letter to the secretary. 
Miss Mondy, Plome Reading Union, .Surrey 
House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C., 
will bring a reply with all details of the society’ 
which we commend to our readers. 

There is much to be said as to the charming 
fields for exploration that lie open to the 
reader of “essays.” The first writer in this 
vein whom we should recommend to girls and 
women is IMr. Ruskin. Possibly it may be a 
mistake on our part, but it .seems to us that 
there is in some quarters a tendency to detract 
from the fame of this illustrious writer, who, 
jierhaps more than any other, has helped to 
shape the thought of his time. The pre¬ 
vailing taste for “ restraint,” “ literary reserve,” 
and repression, is opposed to the freedom ’of 
his lofty flights of eloquence and impassioned 
poetic prose. Yet this will be only a 
temporary phase of opinion among a few ; for 
as long as the English language lasts, John 
Ruskin’s passages of nature-painting and of 
artistic criticism, based as they are on truth, 
will endure. He is also a teacher in the region 
of morality, and bis advice is fitted in no small 
degree for those about to enter upon life. 

For a long time the advice to “ read 
Ruskin ” was rather tantalising, as his books 
were so costly as to be beyond the reach of 
the ordinary reader. But there is now an 


edition of many of them published at 5s. the 
volume, by Mr. George Allen, Orpington, 
Kent. From this series you might select 
Idhics op the Dust, Sesame and Lilies, and A 
Crown of Wild Olive. Modern Painters is a 
treasury of priceless value as to its contents, 
and still costly; but Frondes Agrestes, con¬ 
taining readings from it, is published at 3s. 

What will Ruskin as a teacher do for yon, 
provided, of course, you have a mind open to 
receive and appreciate his teaching ? 

He will inculcate upon you the beauty of 
absolute truth, uprightness, charity towards 
and care for your fellows. 

He will teach you, with many a chnrming 
hint and allurement by the way, the duty o? 
storing, by the study of literature, your mind 
with the very best that has been thought and 
said in the world. 

He will open your eyes to the beauty that 
lies around you ; for instance, to the changing 
pageant of the skies, at morn, at sunset, and 
at night—to the conformation of the tiny leaf, 
twig, or crystal as well as to the majesty of the 
everlasting hills, and the might of the torrent 
and the storm. 

He will guide you into sound ways of think¬ 
ing, with regard to painting and architecture. 

He will show you something of the capacity 
of the English language as a vehicle of 
expiession, and he cannot fail to add refinement 
and grace to your mode of thought. He will 
make the world a more beautiful place to you ; 
and will make you more fit to live and work in 
the world. 

So much for this great “ Master,” as he is 
still called by those who love and revere him. 

Two indispensable authors in the field of 
essays and critici.sm, are the Americans, Rali)li 
Wa.ldo Emerson and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Emerson is a “ prophet.” To many readers 
he ])uts into words what they may have long 
thought or felt, and they start to see their own 
unexpressed vague idea alive before them. 

“ Trust thyself” is his counsel. 

The Autocrat, Professor, and Poet of the 
Breakfast Table, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
are graceful and charming books which must 
always be loved by the thoughtful reader. 

I hey can be obtained in the “ Camelot Series ” 
at IS. each. 

Mazzini’s dealing chiefly with })oliti- 

cal and social questions, should be read by 
thoughtful young men and women. 

Ihomas Carlyle has had much to do with 
the development of a feeling of indivUhml 
responsibility. The essays of Charles Lamb, 
and the dialogues of Walter Savage Landor; 
the essays of Leigh Hunt, Augustine Birrell, 
Mrs. Meynell, and many others, will charm in 
one way and another, and repay reading. 

There are certain writers whose province it 
seems to inspire and stimulate. Such, to those 
on the threshold of life, are teachers of 
priceless worth. Ruskin, Emerson, Mazzini, 
Carlyle, all belong to this category. 

They make us feel that life is worth living, 
ideals are worth toil and aspiration ; and recall 
the words of Matthew Arnold in Rugby Chapel: 

“ Ye alight in our van ! at your voice. 
Panic, despair, flee away. 

Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the outworn. 
Praise, re-inspire the brave ! 

Order, courage, return. 

Eyes rekindling, and prayers. 

Follow your steps as ye go. 

Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 

Stablish, continue our march. 

On, to the bound of the waste. 

On, to the City of God.” 

Lily Wats<.in. 

{To be continued.) 
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WITH A FEW HINTS TO BEGINNERS, BY ONE OF THEM. 






Your editor, always with an eye to his readers’ pleasure and profit, asked me 
to make a few drawings illustrative of the new way of playing croquet, a game 
that has recently been revived with astonishing success all over the country ; 
and also to write a short description of the game with a few general hints that 


FIG. I.—GOOD FORM. 


FIG. 2.—BAD FORM. 

may be of help to those taking up croquet for the first 
time. I am old enough to remember the introduc¬ 
tion of the game, as played in the old way with 
wide hoops, light mallets, and light balls. Cro¬ 
quet became the rage, and for a few years 
monopolised the attention of lovers of out¬ 
door recreation; then lawn tennis came 
in, and croquet was allowed to well- 
nigh drop out of existence. As 
played now it is certainly a far- 
better game, and though moi-c 
difiicult is correspondingly the 
more interesting. It might 
be called lawn billiards, 
and with practice and 
some natur-al aptitude a 
player can become as 
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certain of his strokes as in billiards, provided, 
of course, the lawn be a good one. 

The chief differences in the new game as 
compared with the old are bigger and heavier 
mallets, heavier balls, narrower hoops placed 
much further apart, and therefore more diffi¬ 
cult to negotiate, no croqueting with the foot, 
i.c., your own ball has to be placed against 
the ball you have hit, and the player strikes 
his own ball according to the distance and 
direction he wishes his own and the other 
ball to go, instead of keeping his foot on his 
own ball while he hits it. Those who have 
played the old game will realise what a 
diilerence this “ loose ” instead of tight 
croqueting makes to the play. Another 
important point in taking croquet is that if 
your own or the other ball is driven off the 
boundary line, the player loses the remainder 
of his turn. This law was introduced to 
prevent a player from running completely 
away from his opponent, which was likel}’ to 
ha|)pen when a good player was well set. 

The best game is that played between four 
players in partnership, as matters become 
more equalised as the play proceeds than in 
single games between two opponents, though 
where two players are fairly matched the 
single game allows of a greater exhibition of 
skill. Games frequently last a couple of hours 
and even longer in the four-handed game, and 
from an hour to an hour and a half in singles, 
and it is important that players should not 
feel “hung up” for time, for nothing is so 
calculated lo put a player off than the feeling 
that he must huivy to catch a train. Good 
players proceed in a quiet determined fashion, 
well on the alert, but never in a hurry. On 
the other hand, too much calculation and 
deliberateness will often make a player fail to 


get through a hoop or roquet. You must 
sight your ball and get the direction, and then 
play boldly and with decision; hesitating 
play is fatal to good strokes. Brisk play is 
undoubtedly the thing both for the player 
and the others of the party, for if a game is 
dragged out it becomes tedious. I confess 
that I am by no means a good player, but an 
indifferent player can get a lot of enjoyment 
out of the game provided he gets players of 
about his own calibre to play with and against 
him. There is no doubt that to play well 
necessitates pretty constant practice, for with¬ 
out that one cannot be sure of either the 
direction and, what is of equal importance, 
the strength of his stroke. This latter is one 
of the great difficulties of the game, for upon 
hitting your ball the right distance depends 
your chance of a second stroke either by 
getting through a hoop or when you roquet. 
The distance a ball will travel will depend 
upon the nature of the lawn as well as upon 
the strength of your stroke. 

A good lawn well drained, of closely 
cropped turf in good condition and true, will 
play faster than where the grass is poor and 
dampish. Weeds, like plantains and daisies, 
will quite spoil a stroke if the ball happens to 
slide upon them, and obviously holes or bare 
places are still worse. An ordinary lawn can 
be improved by sifting over it sandy road 
scrapings, and hollows filled in in this way 
early in the year and well rolled will become 
turf later on as the grass will gro\v through 
the soil. A poor lawn can be helped by 
sowing on this top dressing some good lawm 
seed, w’hich can be had at any good seeds¬ 
man’s. Birds are partial to it, and it is 
necessary to either net the lawn or stretch 
across it black thread at intervals. 


Alawm w'hich is weedy can only be improved 
wdth trouble and labour. Plantains, the worst 
pest, must be got up by their roots ; there is a 
lawn weeder sold for the puipose. Dandelions 
must be carefully extracted or they will spring 
up again, as -svill docks. Daisies are a nuisance, 
and can only be got rid of by weeding; the 
lawn sand will do something to eradicate 
them. Constant rolling and cutting with a 
good lawn mower, provided with a hood to 
collect the cut grass, is necessary to preserve 
a lawn in good condition. An impoverished 
lawn should be dressed with road sweepings 
and bone dust, and moss in a lawn is a sure 
indication that this treatment is necessary. 
A lawn grown from seed will take some two 
or three years to form a turf; to hasten 
matters turfs should be put down, as if this 
be done in the autumn, and the lawn thus 
formed be top-dressed with sifted road- 
scrapings in the spring, it will be playable in 
the summer. If a lawn be damp there is only 
one cure—drainage, which means having pipes 
laid some two feet below the surface. A well 
drained lawn can be played on soon after a 
shower of rain, whereas a badly drained lawn 
is nearly always boggy. I give these few 
details about the lawn itself because, though 
many of us have to put up with what we have, 
we might as well make the best of it, and a 
little care and attention will do much to 
improve our turf, and the game is so much 
more enjoyable if the lawn we play upon is 
fairly good. Nothing is so annoying as 
having a good stroke spoilt because the ball 
is given a wrong bias by a weed or hole. 

It is not my purpose to give the rules of the 
game, as a capital shilling handbook by Mr. J. 
Jeffery is puldished by Dean and Son, Fleet 
Street, from which I take the three methods of 



FIG. 3.— SIGHTING THE BALL. 
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an anging the hoops, and to which I refer the 
reader; but a few general hints, which come 
to me through having played the game may 
not be de trop. It is useless playing a much 
better player on equal terms, and here comes 
in the question of handicapping. This can 
be done by giving the weaker player the start 
of a hoop or two, or by “ bisques,” or extra 
strokes which can be taken at any period of 
the game. These extra strokes should be 
given by an umpire, and where one is not 
available hoops should be taken, though the 
weaker player can play to a certain hoop 
while the stronger player has to go right 
round the course. This latter arrangement is 
perhaps preferable. For single games a third 
ball called a “ Jack ” can be used, each player 
having the right of using this extra ball. The 
Jack can also be used by a player who elects 
to play two others in partnership. Three 
jdayers generally play enemies, and can use a 
“ Jack ” or not as agreed upon. Where one 
player plays against two others, he should be 
the better player, and should play first, as it 
is an advantage for a weaker player to come 
after. In a four game the last player is 
manifestly in a better position than the others, 
as he has the three other balls to roquet. 
But there can be no question that double 
games, ?>., with four jdayers in partnership, 
is the ideal game ; the two stronger players 
should each take a weaker partner. In the 
double game generalship is most important, 
the chief rule to be obser\^ed being for the 
])artners to play each other’s game, which 
means coming to each other’s rescue quite 
irrespective of getting through hoops. To 
make this, clear, a player should go to the 
assistance of his partner at all costs, for if 
]:)artners do not play together their chances 
of winning are much lessened. This may 
sound an arbitrary law, but experience will 
convince anyone that it is founded upon a 
knowledge of the game, as it is of the greatest 
help to have your partner’s ball to roquet, and 
you not only help yourself, but you can often 
put your partner’s through a hoop as well as 
your owm. I have seen games where two 
players will each play bis own game irrespec¬ 
tive of the other, while their opponents play 
together, and as the game draws to a con- 
cln.sion the advantage of playing in partnership 





m deed as well as in name is most marked. 
It is sometimes worth the while of a stronger 
player to become a “rover” when a game is 
well advanced, especially if his partner is a 
weak player, as then the rover can give 
more assistance to the partner than he could 
if he had to trouble about points himself. 
Another tactic which must not be lost sight 
of is, when you cannot come to your partner’s 
assistance, to make for the hoop your partner 
will go for next, which will materially assist 
him, as he can roquet your ball and “ take 
two turns off.” 

Six players can take part in a game, but it 
makes it long drawn out and tedious. 

There is another point to be observed, and 
that is to carry the war into the enemies’ 
camp, especially if your two opponents are 
getting much ahead. By croqueting them out 
of position instead of getting through your 
own hoop you thwart them, thereby giving 
vourselves a chance. Some players carry this 
too far, never troubling to make points them¬ 
selves, and as it is only by making points, that 
is, getting through hoops, that wins the gamej 
the chief concern should be to make points, 
at the same time doing your best as occasion 
serves to prevent your opponents getting ahead. 

Always notice where the ball of the player 
following you is before you make your final 
stroke, for it is certainly better to hit yourself 
out of his way (and if possible, to where your 
partner’s ball is) even at the loss of position 
than to give your opponent an easy roquet. 
All these matters come under the head of 
generalship, and it is well for partners to agree 
as to the course to be pursued, instead of each 
asserting his or her ego., and so bringing about 
divided councils, which can only end in 
disaster if your opponents play well together. 
Jt is to be feared—that is, on this subject of 
tactics—so much bad temper is shown, but 
that is not the fault of croquet, for there are 
players at every game who lose their temper 
as play goes against them. Play with all the 
keenness and persistence possible, never giving 
up trying while the issue is still undecided, 
but the “rigour of the game ” certainly need 
not lead to ructions. There are days when 
one is “off”' play, and when the easiest 
strokes are muffed. This is aggravating, of 
course, and if it annoys you much retire 





No. 2. Seven-Hoop Setting. 


gracefully, but the old hand knows that there 
are times when one’s play is better than usual, 
and these occasions should make up for those 
other days when you are “ off.” All match- 
games and tournaments are apt to try one by 
inducing a state of nervousness, which makes 
good play impossible. One knows that this 
comes from over-desire to win, by playing up 
to one’s best form. Any counsel is one of 
perfection on such a matter, but if one could 
only realise that more is done by quiet steady 
play, hanging on to your opponent’s heels and 
realising that the game is not lost until the 
last point is scored, some of this feverish 
excitement might be allayed. 

I must just say a few words with regard to 
strokes, and here the illustrations, drawn from 
some photographs I took of a girl who is a 
particularly good player, may be helpful. 

There are two classes of players, those who 
score points and pay little heed to the way 
they do this, and those who study “form,” 
that is, the way they play: a good style comes 
partly by practice and partly by an aptitude 
for the game. It is good form to hold your 
mallet somewhat like a cricket bat as in 
Fig. I, and hit your ball with freedom and 
from the elbow, but beginners find it difficult 
to be certain of the direction the ball will 
travel, and prefer to hold the mallet in front of 
them as in Fig. 2, letting it swing like a pendu¬ 
lum. This sort of stroke enables the player to 
gauge the direction with gveatev ceTtainty, but 
you can get no force into it, and the tyro 
should cultivate the freer stroke, if she wish to 
become a strong instead of a timid player. 

In estimating direction, it is a good plan to 
look along the top of your mallet across to 
the object you aim at,, and your partner can 
be of help here by looking from the object 
aimed at, on to your mallet, as the girl is doing 
in Fig. 3, to see that the direction is the right 
one. This I consider a very good hint, and 
one that I profited by myself, and it is of great 
assistance to one to have your partner’s 
criticism, especially when making a long 
shot. As regards strength of stroke, practice 
alone can gauge this. The modern mallets 
have one side faced with rubber for a particular 
class of strokes, where the ball is not to travel 
far, and it is important for the player to learn 
to use this side as well as the wooden one. 







No. 3. Six-Hoop Setting. 

Vsed in Fnhlic Tournaments. 
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Pushing or spooning is rigorously barred, and 
a hit to count must be heard distinctly. 

Clips are used by some, as by attaching one 
to the hoop that has next to be negotiated 
all discussion is avoided as to the play, as will 
sometimes happen in the middle of a game, 
but many players do not trouble to use them. 

I give three diagrams as to the placing of the 
hoops marked with the distances taken from the 
book published by Dean and Son before referred 
to. A good game can be played on any fair¬ 
sized ground, but if too small the strokes become 
too easy, and the game suffers. The proper 
size is 40 yards long and 30 yards wide, and 
should not be less than 20 yards by 15 yards. 
The “ dead boundary ” should be marked all 
round with whiting, as in lawn tennis. 


These are the three chief settings with the 
distances measured on a full-sized ground. 
AVhere the lawn is smaller the necessary 
allowances must be made. The eight hoop 
setting is a good one for beginners, as the 
distances to be negotiated are not so great as 
in the six hoop, which is the most difiicult of 
the three. 

No. I.— Eight hoop. 

Pegs 3 yards from boundary. 

First and sixth hoops 4 yards from pegs. 

Middle hoops midway and 4 yards from 
each other. 

Corner hoops 5 yards from end of ground 
and 4 yards from side. 

Starting spot opposite centre of same, and 
2 feet in front. 


No. 2.—Sevkn hoop. 

Pegs in centre line of ground, 7 yards from 
nearest boundary. 

Hoops up centre of ground, 5 yards from 
peg, and 5^ yards apart. 

Corner hoops 7 yards from centre, and in a 
line with pegs. 

Starting spot 1^ yards from first hoop in 
centre line. 

No. 3.—Six hoop. 

As in No. 2, except that the middle-line 
hoops are 7 yards apart, and 7 yards from 
peg. 

Starting spot opposite centre of left-hand 
corner hooj), and i foot from same. Corner 
hoops in a line with pegs. 


SHEILA’S COUSIN EFFIE. 

A STORY FOR GIRLS. 

Hv EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ Greyfriars,” “Half-a-dozen Sisters,” etc. 


CHAPTER XV. 

SNOWY KNGLAND. 

Oscar sat alone in the office. It was 
Saturday afternoon, and the other clerks 
had already taken their departure. He 
had undertaken to finish what work still 
remained ; and a pile of letters lay upon 
the desk before him. Outside the snow 
was lazily falling, and he had no dis¬ 
position for the football match in the 
town ground, which had attracted his 
comrades. He scarcely felt inclined to 
leave the hot little fire, and face the cold 
walk to River Street. 

Oscar was not looking well just now, 
and he was feeling a little depressed. 
The winter had been rather a dreary 
season for him. He missed Sheila and 
the pleasant Sunda3^s spent with her at 
Cossart Place. The monotony of his 
present work oppressed him more than 
it had done at first. He had braced 
himself at the outset to bear their reverse 
of fortune bravely, and he knew that 
they were lucky in having relations who 
had come forward to help them at that 
crisis in their affairs. He had resolved 
not to disappoint them, and had thrown 
himself with as much interest and energy 
as possible into his new tasks. 

But we all know that it is easier to 
bring enthusiasm and energy to the 
commencement of a new routine than to 
maintain it day after day and week 
after week. Oscar had never liked the 
routine work of the office, and latterly 
he had had a good deal of it. The 
senior clerk had died rather suddenly in 
September, and his place had not been 
filled. Oscar had been given a part of 
his work, and North had lent his energies 
to filling the gap. It had made the 
office work heavier than had been the 
case at first, though Oscar had been glad 
to help his uncle in the emergency, and 
even Cyril had sometimes come down 
and offered his services. 

Gradually Oscar had come to be looked 
upon as\\ead of the office under North. 
'J'he other clerks, if not younger, were 
less responsible, and looked to him as 
being a relative of Mr. Cossart’s. This 
was pleasant in a way, but it kept Oscar 


more to his desk than he had expected, 
and the contrast to his old life of free¬ 
dom was sometimes keenly felt. 

He was not very robust, and the cold 
damp winter tried him. There had been 
little severe frost, but a wet, dank fog 
had hung about, with drizzling rain or 
sleety snow. He had to turn out in all 
weathers, and had not time or energy for 
exercise of a more exhilarating character 
than the daily walk to the office. So 
that he drooped somewhat as the winter 
wore away, and felt little spring for 
anything beyond his daily round. 

However, the week’s work was now 
finished, and he was just contemplating 
closing the office when his uncle came 
quickly in, a look of vexation upon his 
face. 

He had some papers in his hand, and 
one of these he threw down upon the 
desk before the young man, saying in a 
vexed tone— 

“Look there, Oscar! What does 
this mean ? Here is that bill come in a 
second time from Jones and Wright, 
and I gave you the money to pay it with 
in October. They are a small firm, and 
I never keep them waiting for payment. 
What does it mean ? ” 

Oscar looked at the bill, pondered 
a moment, for many bills went through 
his hands now, and his memory was not 
very strong for detail; then a flash of 
enlightenment seemed to come upon 
him, and he exclaimed— 

“ Oh, I remember now. You gave 
me the money in cash. But, uncle, the 
bill was paid, and I have the receipt, 
and it’s all checked off in the books. 1 
will show you.” 

Oscar got down the file and ledger, 
found the place in the latter, where the 
entry had been made, and produced the 
former bill duly receipted. 

Mr. Tom looked at it, and compared 
it with the paper on the desk. 

“A singular mistake for Jones and 
Wright to make,” he observed. “ How¬ 
ever, I will see them myself. It is close 
by, and I daresay they will not have 
closed already.” 

He went off, and Oscar, without think¬ 
ing more of the matter, shut up the 


desks and such places as were under his 
care, gave out the letters for the post, 
and went home. 

He wished there had been something 
else to do than to go to the River Street 
house. Had Sheila only been there, he 
would have spent the Sunday at Cossart 
Place, for he was a favourite in that 
house, Effie having taken one of her rather 
capricious fancies to him. But it was 
no use thinking of that now; and he 
went home in the snow, glad to find 
himself under shelter, although there 
was nobody to give him a welcome. 

The Bensons were always “ at home ” 
on Saturday afternoons, and it was the 
fashion now for the Cossarts to be there 
pretty regularly. The two families had 
always been intimate, now they were 
almost like one. Raby’s marriage was 
being talked of for the coming summer. 
Her mind was already very full of the 
trousseau and wedding finery. 

Oscar established himself in the 
library and commenced his weekly 
journal letter to Sheila. He had posted 
one for the mail yesterday, but he had 
not been able to tell her of several small 
items of interest which had occurred 
during the past week. He was still 
writing when his uncle came in with a 
very grave look upon his face. 

Oscar felt at once that something 
must be amiss, but it did not occur to 
him that the matter would affect him 
personally. He looked up with a question 
in his eyes, and was perplexed at the 
grave unbending glance that met his. 

“ I have been to Jones and Wright 
about that bill, Oscar,” he said, in very 
measured tones, and then came to a full 
stop. 

“ Yes, uncle ? ” said Oscar, with a note 
of interrogation in his voice, and then 
came to a deadlock himself, feeling 
uncomfortable without knowing why. 

“Just that, Oscar. I have been to 
them. They tell me that bill was never 
paid. That receipt was not made by 
any of their people. They invariably 
use their stamp; they do not write 
across the postage stamp with a pen. 
I verified this by going back to the office 
and looking up former receipts. See 
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here, I have brought the bills to show 
you. No, Oscar, do not speak yet, I do 
not wish you to do so. Take time. I will 
leave the papers here with you now. 
Later on I will come for your explana¬ 
tion. Remember, my boy, that all I 
look for is a free and candid explanation 
and confession, whatever the fault may 
be. You are my sister’s son, and I 
shall not forget that.” 

And Mr. Tom walked rather hastily 
from the room, leaving Oscar sitting 
with the bills before him, and a dazed 
expression upon his face. 

It took him a little time to collect 
himself and gather all the significance 
of this thing. Bit by bit it came to him 
that a deed had been done by some 
person which was nothing more or less 
than the theft of forty pounds ; for that 
was the amount of the bill. The money 
had been given to him in cash—he 
remembered that. LIsually debts were 
paid by cheque, but now and then, when 
there was a good deal of cash in the 
office, payments were made in this way ; 
but when this method was emplo3^ed, it 
was alwa3"s North or himself who 
was entrusted with the mone3^ 

A burning flush rose to Oscar’s cheek. 
He strove to recall what he had done 
with that fort3^ odd pounds. He had no 
recollection of going to that place him¬ 
self with the money. He must have 
entrusted it to somebody else, in that 
easy-going way of which North had 
warned him more than once. 

Oscar thrust his hands through his 
hair, and racked his brains desperatel3'. 
He saw at once what a terrible tempta¬ 
tion he had put in somebody’s wa3'. It 
had hardl3" occurred to him as3'et that he 
might fall under suspicion himself; but 
he realised that through his eas3'’-going 
carelessness—his wa3^ of trusting the 
other clerks with business given him to 
do, and doing* theirs in exchange—he had 
been the cause of a serious monetar3' 
loss to his uncle, and had enabled some¬ 
body to embezzle money and perhaps la3^ 
the foundation of a career of crime. 

It was a terrible thought. But who— 
who was the culprit ? Careless as Oscar 
knew kimself to be, it did not 3^et seem 
to him that he would readily have put 
so large a sum of cash into the hands of 
a 3’oung clerk, and 3*et he had never 
suspected one of them of tlie smallest 
deflection from rectitude, and certainly 
he had given it to somebod3^ 

He looked at the date of the false 
receipt. It was just after the death of 
Curtis, when the office was in some con¬ 
fusion and the pressure of work heav3’. 
He might well have overlooked the 
memoi*y of the transaction. And yet he 
did seem to have some floating impres¬ 
sion of a talk with somebod3^ about the 
payment of the bill, and he distinctl3" 
remembered filing the receipt and 
making the entr3' in the ledger. 

Rut to whom had he given the mone3^ ? 

He pulled out the tin3^ pocket diar3^ he 
carried, where he just dotted down notes 
of things to be told to Sheila. He 
found the day in question, and noted 
the initial C. in one corner. 

That meant that Cyril had been help¬ 
ing them. He remembered he had told 
Sheila of the condescension of the great 


’Varsity man ! And then with a start it 
came over him. Could it have been 
C3Til who had paid the bill ? Or at 
least who had taken the money to do so, 
and brought back the supposed receipt ? 

Oscar’s heart beat thick and fast. 
He buried his face in his hands and 
thought. Slowly there seemed to come 
to him some such recollection, but was 
it only imagination ? He remembered 
the pressure of that day. He remembered 
his uncle coming in and out with 
various orders. He remembered the 
money being given him with instruc¬ 
tions to pay the bill at once ; but there 
absolute memory failed him. Yet Oscar 
thought he would remember had he 
entrusted another with the task, though 
had C3Til offered in his eas3'- way to go 
and pay the bill, most likely he would 
have agreed without a second thought. 
As he pondered the matter over and 
over, it seemed to grow clearer in his 
mind that Cyril had taken the matter 
into his own hands; but the very 
thought of this struck him with a sort of 
terror. Cyril was a son of the house. 
He was still the favourite of his parents. 
The3^ would never, never believe such a 
thing of him. It would be almost 
impossible even to suggest it. And 
then Oscar could not be certain that he 
remembered the circumstance, only 
fleeting visions passed before his mind’s 
eye, together with the conviction that he 
would not have so easil3" forgotten the 
matter had not Cyril or North been his 
substitute. If he had made over the 
money to a brother clerk, he felt certain 
he would have recollected the matter. 

And whilst he was in the midst of 
these troubled cogitations, who should 
come in but Cyril himself. 

Oscar looked up eagerly. 

“You are the very person I was 
wanting,” he said, not pausing to 
consider whether or not open speech 
were the most diplomatic wa3^ of treating 
this problem. “ Cyril, do 3mu remember 
those days after Curtis died when 3'ou 
came and helped in the office ? ” 

Suddenly Cyril’s eyes narrowed 
slightly; if Oscar had not been so 
absorbed himself, he might have noticed 
the indefinable change that passed over 
Cyril’s face, but his voice was quite gay 
and easy. 

“ I remember coming and writing a 
lot of very dry letters, but I hope you 
don’t expect me to quote you their 
contents after three months ! ”—and he 
laughed. 

“ Do you remember 3'our father bring¬ 
ing in some money and giving it to me 
to pa3^ a bill of Jones and Wright ? ” 

Cyril turned to poke the fire, and 
seemed to be pausing to refresh his 
memor3\ 

“ I think I have a vague recollection 
of something of the sort, though what 
firm it was I should be sorry to sa3^ I 
remember his putting some money on 
3^our desk, and I think I advised you to 
lock it up.” 

Oscar gave a little start; those words 
brought back a fresh wave of recollection, 
but his heart beat heavily and seemed 
to fall within him. He had not a veiy 
high opinion of C3Tirs moral courage. 

If indeed he had been guilty—but Oscar 


would not pursue the thought farther 
lest he should lose his self-control. 

“ Cyril, didn’t you take the money to 
pay the bill ? Don’t you remember 
saying you had written enough, and 
would like a breath of fresh air ? We 
thought it would get rid of the money 
lying about. Didn’t you take it and 
bring back the receipt ? ” 

“ I ? ” questioned Cyril lightly, leaning 
forward and making another vigorous 
onslaught at the fire. “I don’t 
recollect ever paying a firm’s bill in 
my life ! But suppose I did, what 
then ? ’ ’ 

“ Well, there has been a mistake 
about this bill,” said Oscar. “Either 
it was not paid, and the person who had 
the money receipted it; or else it was 
paid to some unauthorised person in 
Jones and Wright’s who pocketed the 
money and receipted the bill without 
using the firm’s stamp. Anyway the 
money has never got into the right 
hands, and I am ver3" uneasy about it, 
because I can’t be sure who it was that 
took themone3Hrom me. And it is such 
a dreadful thing to think of anybody’s 
being a thief. I wondered if 3^00 had 
given it afterwards to some other person. 

I can’t help having a vague impression 
that you had something to do with it, 
Cyril.” 

Oscar looked up appealingl3^ 
Stronger and more strong was the 
notion coming to him that C3TiI was the 
responsible person. Buthoww^ould it be 
possible to bring it home to him if he 
denied ? Oscar did not think either of the 
younger clerks had been present when the 
talk between them passed. He seemed 
to reniember Cyril’s saying it had better 
be paid, and his taking the mone3^ away 
before the lads came back from their 
dinner. Yes, he felt more and more 
certain ever3^ minute. But C3Til lay 
back in his chair and laughed. 

“ My dear fellow, you are quite 
making a mare’s nest for yourself. I 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
matter. I recollect m3^ father’s bringing 
you the money and telling you to pay, 
and I recommended you to lock it up 
out of sight. That is all I know of the 
matter, and I’m afraid I can’t help 3*ou 
out of your difficult3^-” 

And there Cyril suddenly stopped 
short for North had entered the room, 
and it w'as plain from his face that he 
knew the story and had come to talk the 
matter over with Oscar. 

“ I’ll leave 3mu to have it out 
together,” said Cyril rather hastily, 
rising and walking away. “ I wish I 
could help you to a better memory, 
Oscar; but, perhaps, if you and North 
talk it over together you’ll get some 
light on the subject.” 

He walked off whistling, closing the 
door behind him. North looked after 
him with the same rather stern 
expression on his face that it had worn 
on entering. 

“Oscar,” he said slowly, “do 3mu 
niean that C3U'il is in any" way mixed up 
in this wretched business ? ” 

Oscar dropped his eyes and spoke in 
a very low lone. 

“ I don’t know. North.” 

(Th he continued.) 
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CHAPTER II. 

HAT day was 
the begin¬ 
ning of a 
week of pure 
delight to 
Catlierine. 
In propor¬ 
tion as her 
body drank 
in the pure 
sweet air, so 
her mind and 
outlook de¬ 
veloped and 
exp anded. 
It was much 
for her to 
have the con¬ 
stant com¬ 
panionship 
of a woman 
like Mar¬ 
garet Gray, 
a w o m a n 
whose gene¬ 
rous nature 
viewed the 
girl’s beauty without jealousy, and delighted 
in setting it off to the best advantage. At 
first, indeed, she had had a qualm. Suppose 
that Granville, in spite of his apparent in¬ 
difference, should take a fancy to this penniless 
teacher. What would become of all his 
sister’s ambitious schemes for his promotion by 
a marriage with Lord Mayne’s sister, a scheme 
not utterly absurd in the Lee of that lady’s 
marked esteem for him } That, indeed, 
would be a disastrous ending to Margaret’s 
benevolent plans, and she determined to avert 
it by a little talk with her new friend. She 
read Catherine through and through, and 
knew that she was one of those women who 
take a highly idealistic view of love and 
marriage ; who conceive that even a suspected 
preference of a man for a particular woman 
makes him sacred to her, and who would 
shrink from desiring another girl’s lover as 
they would shrink from a jobbery. If she 
could convey to Catherine that Granville’s 
affections were already engaged, she knew 
that she would have little to fear. 

They were sitting out on the verandah after 
dinnej-, reviewing the delightful experiences of 
the day, spent in the ascent of a neighbouring 
hill. 

“ And to-morrow we will go into the valley 
for a change. Wouldn’t it be nice to go on 
the lake } Granville rows splendidly ; he was 
in his college boat the last year at Oxford,” 
said Margaret. 

“ Don’t you think you two had better go 
alone ” asked Catherine. “I am sure you 
would enjoy it more, and I can easily find 
something else to do.” 

“ Oh, but you must come,” urged Margai-et. 
“You would be frightfully dull alone, and I 
want you.” 

“ It’s awfully good of you, but-” 

“But what } ” 

“ I don’t think your brother likes the tiouble 
of always having another person to look after.” 

Margaret laughed. 

“ Oh, you musn’t think that; he really likes 
you very much, but you arc rather incompre¬ 
hensible to him. He would be so distressed 
if he thought that you stayed away on that 
account.” Secietly Maigaret thought, 
“Rather a dangerous symptom, that she 
should be so sensitive to his indifference.” 

“ Granville is not quite an oidinary person, 
you know,” added his sistei*, speaking veiy 


fast, in order to cover Catherine’s confusion. 
“ It takes a long time for him to get to like 
people, but when he has once formed a friend¬ 
ship no one could be moie loyal. I envy 
Lady Blanche.” 

“Lady Blanche.^” asked Catheiine. 
“ Who is she } ” 

“ Oh, she is Loid Mayne’s sister. Long 
ago, before our father died, Granville and 
Maurice—Lord Mayne, you know—were at 
Oxford together. They were gj-eat chums, 
and Granville used to spend most of his 
vacations at Grimshaw. He and Lady 
Blanche were certainly very good fi'icnds, and 
I think theie might have been an engagement 
had not my father died suddenly, leaving his 
affairs in an inextiicable muddle. He was over¬ 
whelmed with debt ; and instead of inheriting 
a large fortune, as we had imagined would be 
the case, Granville and I found ourselves with 
only a comparatively small capital. The 
interest on that is still going to pay off the 
debts. Of course, Granville couldn’t speak 
then, and it was fortunate for him that Lord 
Mayne entered Parliament at that time, and 
insisted on his becoming his secielary. 
Between ourselves it was quite equally 
fortunate for Lord Mayne, because Gi-anville 
is ten times as clever as he is; and when 
people praise his speeches, and talk of him as 
the ‘ most brilliant of our younger politicians,’ 
I hug myself and think that he is inspired by 
my brother.” 

“But how sad!” cried Catherine sympa¬ 
thetically. “ And did Lady Blanche care for 
him all the time } ” 

“ That I can’t tell, but though all this is 
seven years ago, she is still unmarried, and if 
Granville ever recovered any of our fortune I 
am sure he would ask her. It would be a 
splendid thing for him, for Blanche has heaps 
of money of her own. Think—he could go into 
Parliament and make quite as great a figure as 
Lord jMayne.” 

“That would be splendid,” cried the girl 
enthusiastically, “ but if she loves him, simely 
she would be glad to many him without the 
money.” 

“No doubt; but he can’t ask her, at least, 
not yet. But sometimes I hope that by some 
lucky chance they may come to an under¬ 
standing, and the difficulty may be solved. 
Come, we must say ‘ Good night ’ now, if we 
are to start early to-morrow.” 

Margaret’s stratagem had quite succeeded 
in one way,.and the girl looked on Granville 
henceforth as an engaged man. But this 
made an enormous difference to her. Absurdly 
conscious of her lack of means, and fearful 
lest anyone should think that she looked 
forward to matrimony as a deliverance fiom 
her daily toil, her manner to the few men she 
had met had been almost repellant. But if 
hlr. Gray wei-e engaged, he could not (she 
thought, in the innocence of her heart) 
imagine that she had any designs on him. 
And so the constraint which had hitherto 
aflected her manner to him wore off; she met 
him as frankly and as unaffectedly as she did 
his sister. 

Margaret had given him a hint to persuade 
Catherine to come with them the next day, 
and as she came downstairs, she found him 
waiting in the hall. 

“Why, are you not ready yet he asked, 
seeing that she was without her hat. 

“I—did not think of coming to-day,” she 
said, hesitating, and smiling to conceal the 
disappointment in her tone. 

“ Oh, but you must, please ! Margaret will 
be so disappointed—we shall both be dis¬ 
appointed if you don’t. Look outside; can 
you resist it? ” 


The sun was shining on the twin peak's at 
the head of the valley, the sky was a brilliant 
blue, the air dry and clear with that sweet 
freshness peculiar to mountainous places. 
Catherine wavered in her decision. 

“ Come,” said Granville decidedly, “ run 
up and get your hat, and I will have coffee 
for you by the time you come down. We 
have only ten minutes before we must start.” 

The girl, feeling half ashamed of her own 
weakness, yet, at the same time, happy and 
pleased, returned in a minute, equipped for 
the day. Margaret’s confidences and Gran¬ 
ville’s own cordiality had bioken down the 
barrier. Catherine soon found herself talking 
quite easily and naturally to the brother of her 
friend, while he, on his part, realised that his 
early prejudices were fast disappearing. How 
fi'esh and unaffected the girl was, and how 
simplicity and wisdom mingled in her con¬ 
versation ! They talked of books, and he was 
surprised to find how apt and sympathetic her 
criticisms wei*e, though they betrayed at every 
moment the speaker’s ignorance of the woild, 
and her extravagantly ideal view of human 
nature. Mai*garet, walking beside them, 
would listen quietly, now and then putting in 
some shrewd comment or witty parenthesis, 
which set them all laughing, and relieved the 
strain of a too intense conversation. 

So five days passed, the intimacy deepening 
houily, while every evening brought its gift of 
quiet converse on the starlit verandah, and 
eveiy moi-ning its glad summons to another 
day of enthusiastic activity. Catherine counted 
these days as a miser counts his gold. The 
Lligh School, and all the premature anxieties 
and responsibilities that poverty had laid 
upon her seemed so far away. Now, for the 
first time, she realised what life might mean, 
what for some few it did mean. 

“ Only seven days more ! ” she sighed, as 
she bound her hair before the looking-glass, 
just a week after her anival. “What a 
glorious week it has been! If only the next 
is as good ! ” 

Brilliant weather still smiled upon them. 
They were to go that day for a longer excur¬ 
sion than any they had as yet undertaken, a 
long climb, which involved the aid of guides, 
and u’hich was to be shared by some of the 
other visitors. 

Margaret was waiting for Catherine on the 
verandah. 

“ How lovely you are ! ” she exclaimed, in a 
sudden bui'st of admii-ation, as the sun caught 
the girl’s bright brown hair, and bathed her 
figure in a kind of golden glory. “Do you 
know, if you were not you, I might be 
afraid”—she added in a Avhisper, looking 
significantly at Granville who was some yards 
away, talking to the guide. 

Catherine’s face crimsoned. “ Oh, how can 
you say such things ? ” she asked indignantly. 

“Forgive me, dear, it was too bad. But I 
never knew a giil less conscious of her own 
power, or less of a coquette than you. I 
would ti'ust you not only with my brother, 
but with my lover, if by any possibility one 
should fall to my share.” 

“ Margaret! When eveiyone loves you ! ” 
cried her friend. 

“ Now we ai-e getting sentimental, and we 
had better join the others,” laughed Mai-gaiet. 
And so at last they started, a meny chattering 
party, up the steep ascent to the mountains. 

Catherine never forgot that day; the first 
few miles of shady forest, where feims and 
bilbemes nestled by quiet springs of water, 
and the shy inhabitants of the pine-trees fled 
away with a rustling of branches and nimble 
feet at their appioach. And then the gradual 
cool emergence on wide green fields, in whose 
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hollows lay the quiet blue lakes, troubled only 
by the gentle hoofs of the dainty bell-adorned 
cattle. Here they found, by bubbling springs, 
bright patches of blue gentian, that out- 
rivalled the sky in brilliancy, and bade defiance 
to the vanishing mantle of half-melted snow 
that lay around them. All these things 
Catherine seemed to see in a kind of glorified 
vision, and though Granville was beside her, 
neither spoke much; the rest of the party 
had hastened on with mirth and laughter; 
Margaret especially had discovered that one 
of the guides was a most interesting com¬ 
panion, and was chattering gaily to him in 
German. 

“Are you enjoying yourself.^” asked 
Catherine’s companion suddenly, and there 
was a new accent in his voice, that was an 
inqoerative summons to her subdued emotions. 

“ Immensely I ” she replied, sighing. 

“ Then why sigh ? ” he asked, laughing ; 
and then, looking down, he saw that her eyes 
were full of tears. 

“ I believe you are tired ! ” he exclaimed 
remorsefully. “ Suppose we sit down and 
have a little rest.” 

“No, really, I am not at all tired; only 
everything is so perfect.” 

“ Then let us prolong perfection,” he 
answered. “ We are nearly at the top now, 
and we shall soon find the others again. 
Plere is a comfortable place; you can lean 
against this rock, and I will put a stone for 
your feet.” 

But at that moment, there was a sudden 
sound of falling rock, a rush of loosened 
stones and gravel, and just within an ace of 
her shoulder a huge fragment of rock broke 
away, and was hurled down the slope beneath 
them, followed by a mass of mingled snow 
and debris. 

His arm went quickly round her, and drew 
her from the spot. 

“My darling! What an escape I And 
you didn’t even scream I ” he said, not with¬ 
drawing his arm. “ There, don’t tremble ; 
it’s all right,” he continued, soothing her as 
he would a frightened child, and for a moment 
his lips rested on hers. 

This recalled Catherine to her senses. 

“ Oh, you mustn’t,” she cried, breaking 
from him in an agony of shame. One clear 
thought possessed her mind ; either that kiss 
was treason to Lady Blanche, or he had taken 
advantage of her defenceless position to insult 
her. To her intense relief, as she hurried for¬ 
wards round the turning of the path, she came 
upon all the others, who had stopped to drink 
at a little wayside spring. 

“Oh, did you hear that noise ” asked 
Margaret. “ I suppose it was a miniature 
avalanche.” 

“ Not a very insignificant one,” said Gran¬ 
ville, who was close behind. “ It nearly 
knocked us over. However, all’s well that 
ends well,” he added gaily. “ Miss West, 
do you want a drink ? ” 

His light, conversational tone struck on 
Catherine’s overstrained emotions with a 
sudden chill. How could he manage such a 
sudden transition ? But she summoned all 
her self-control, and took the cup in as 
matter-of-fact a way as he handed it to her. 

For the rest of the day she clung close to 
IMargaret. She felt that to let Granville 
approach her would be treason to the friend 
who had reposed so much confidence in her. 
Sujipose Margaret should think that she had 
been tiying to attract her brother’s attention! 
And then, again, with a sudden pang came 
the cruel thought that his conduct might 
imply no real attachment to her ; that he had 
merely given way to the impulse of the 
moment, or, worse still, was a deliberate flirt. 
And yet she could not believe this; all that 
she knew of him militated against such a 
view ; she could not think that she had been 


so greatly mistaken in her estimate of his 
character, nor that he could thus belie the 
traditions of a gentleman. Pier heart confirmed 
her faith in him, and amidst the tumultuous 
emotions of the moment, she was surprised 
and ashamed to recognise an irrepressible 
elation, and a strange absence of that feeling 
of angry humiliation which she supposed to 
be the correct state of mind under the circum¬ 
stances. Notwithstanding this, when the 
hotel was again reached, she pleaded fatigue, 
and slipping away to her own room, did not 
reappear that evening. 

Granville was walking up and down the 
verandah in a state of suppressed excitement, 
longing to see the flutter of her skirt in the 
doorway, yet conscious that her manner to 
him since the episode of the avalanche had 
been a tacit reproof. Plow stupid he had 
been to frighten her so ; and yet, although he 
was not a vain man, he could not pretend to 
think that she had been very angi-y with him. 
She had permitted his embrace, and that from 
a gill of her stamp was a sufficient avowal of 
the state of her feelings. His honour as well 
as his inclination required that he should 
make a definite claim to her affection, and if 
Catherine had ventured to come down that 
evening he would have done so. But her 
absence gave him time for reflection, and as 
the wave of emotion subsided, he realised how 
fatal such a step would be to his career. He 
was an extremely ambitious man, and success 
to him would involve either a long celibacy, 
or Of rich marriage. Plitherto his intellect had 
been developed at the expense of his affec¬ 
tions, and except for his warm attachment to 
his sister, and a loyal friendship for I.ord 
Mayne, his heart had remained untouched. 
Pie had dallied with the idea of a marriage with 
Blanche, but had not regarded it with much 
seriousness ; from a worldly point of view it 
would certainly be advantageous, but, on the 
whole, he preferred the independence of the 
bachelor state. Pie remained on cordial terms 
with the heiress, and awaited the development 
of affairs without the least impatience, only 
laughing at his sister’s frequent hints as to 
P.ady Blanche’s inclination for him. Perhaps, 
little as he suspected it, he was all the while 
guided by his own nobility of heart, which 
Avithheld him from the sacrilege of a loveless 
marriage. And would his heart now vindi¬ 
cate its authority over his intellect and triumph 
over the closely-laid schemes, the absorbing 
aims, the ceaseless industry of years ? Sup¬ 
posing that Catherine should confirm her 
unspoken confession, was he prepared to 
relinquish for her his long-cherished ambi¬ 
tions, and resign himself to a life of insignifi¬ 
cance and dependence 

But in the midst of the conflict something 
happened which revealed to him the strength 
of his passion, and brought him to a swift 
decision. Plis sister at this moment came 
running to him, her face flushed with excite¬ 
ment, holding a letter and telegram in her 
hand. 

“What do you think.?” she cried. “A 
letter from Blanche! Actually, she is at 
Interlaken, and wants to meet us there. She 
has been travelling with the Brookes, but they 
are going back through Paris, which she hates. 
The telegram has just come, too. She would 
like us to go there to-morrow, and bring her 
back v/ith us.” 

Secretly Margaret was thinking, “ What a 
stroke of luck I Could anything be more 
favourable to an explanation than all these 
circumstances .?” But Granville’s first exclama¬ 
tion was not promising. 

“ What a nuisance ! ” he cried. 

Margaret looked at him with mingled dis¬ 
may and surprise, and his next words were 
not reassuring. 

“ What is to become of Miss West if we 
go away ? She will be all alone.” 


“ Nonsense, Granville, what absurd objec¬ 
tions you do make I We need not be away 
more than two days, and Catherine is quite 
able to take care of herself.” 

“ Poor little girl 1 ” he began, and then bit 
his lip at his own indiscretion. “ Very well, 
I suppose we must go. I’ll find the time¬ 
table.” 

But how unwelcome to him at this moment 
was the thought of the new arrival! Though 
his conscience was quite clear with regard to 
her, he felt that Blanche would prove a dis¬ 
cordant element. He did not for a moment 
suppose that his engagement would be the 
least trouble to her; but he would have pre¬ 
ferred to conduct his wooing under less vigilant 
eyes ; besides, if he did not speedily acquaint 
Margaret with the true state of affairs, he 
knew that she would be continually planning 
to leave him and Blanche together, and the 
opportunities for seeing Catherine by herself 
would be rendered much fewer. After much 
thought he determined that as soon as he saw 
the latter he would come to some definite 
understanding with her; but this could not be 
till after their return from Interlaken, as they 
would have to start early the next morning, 
jn obably before she was up. Fie would there¬ 
fore send her a note explaining his absence, 
and expressed in such a manner as to leave no 
doubt as to his attachment; and having 
written this, and seen about its safe delivery, 
he turned in, prepared to bear the vexations 
of tlie morrow with as good a grace as 
possible. 

Margaret had meanwhile run up to Cathe¬ 
rine’s room and tapped gently at the door. 
The girl opened it with trembling hands. 

“ Oh, you mustn’t get up, dear,” said 
Margaret. “I only came to tell you some¬ 
thing. I can’t teir you how sorry I am, but 
Granville and I are obliged to go to Interlaken 
to-morrow. We shall be away all day, and I 
don’t want you to get up to see us off, so I 
thought I would come and say good-bye 
now.” 

Catherine, whom she had forced down 
on the couch again, raised herself on one 
elbow, and looked at her in some bewilder¬ 
ment. 

“ Going away ? I don’t quite under¬ 
stand. Do you mean that you are going 
home ? ” 

“ My dear child I What an idea ! Haven’t 
we promised to look after you, and take you 
with us when that unhappy day does arrive ? 
No, but Lady Blanche has telegraphed to us 
to meet her at Interlaken; she wants to join 
us here. Now, congratulate me, dear. She 
is evidently not averse to my pet scheme ; and 
what could be more favourable to an under¬ 
standing than these romantic surroundings ? 
Oh, I hope very much that the engagement 
will be definitely announced as soon as we get 
back.” 

“ You think it would be a good thing for 
your brother ? ” asked Catherine, glad that the 
darkening room hid her face. 

“ What a question to ask I It would be his 
making. Blanche is just the wife for him—a 
tall, clever girl, who would make a capital 
hostess, and help him in his political career. 
If it hadn’t been for his horrid pride, which 
makes him dread the mere suspicion of inter¬ 
ested motives, the thing would have come off 
long ago. And now I think I may promise 
you a ticket for the Ladies’ Gallery when he 
makes his maiden speech.” 

“ Is' he so very proud ? Does he really 
care for her ? ” faltered Catherine. 

“Well, I don’t pretend that he is passion¬ 
ately in love. He is so reserved and so self- 
controlled, and all his interests are intellectual; 
love would never play an absorbing part in his 
life, though, if he once made up his mind, no 
one would Ido more loyal. Oh, I think Lady 
Blanche will be very happy, and if I didn’t 
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think the main advantage would be with her, 
I wouldn’t try so hard to bring it about. 
Now, good-bye, dear; only for a day, you 
know. And mind you have a good rest while 
we are away.” 

^largaret disappeared, and Catherine did 
the obvious and feminine thing under the 
circumstances ; she buried her face in the sofa 
cushion and burst into tears. Till then, she 
felt, she had never known what grief was. 
“ But it is much better for him,” she sobbed. 
“ How could I help him, or ever do anything 
for him ? It was all a mistake—and how 
silly I am I ” 

Presently she dried her tears, and carefully 
bathing her eyes and brushing her hair, she 
exchanged her dressing-gown for the dress she 
had travelled in. Then she dragged out her 
portmanteau, and began to fold her clothes, 
preparatory to packing them in it. In the 
midst of these preparations, there came another 
knock at the door. This time it was the 
chambermaid with a note. 

Catherine took it with a feeling that almost 
amounted to dread, and tore it open. 

“Dearest,” it ran, “I am obliged to be 
away to-morrow, and shall not be able to see 


you before I start. I shall try to be back in 
the evening. Good-bye for a little while. 

“G. G.” 

This was the signal for a fresh burst of tears. 
She held the letter to her lips for a minute, 
and then folded it away in the bosom of her 
dress. Then she went on with her packing. 
In another hour it was all done. 

Ten o’clock. She wondered whether Mar¬ 
garet and Granville were still up. Even 
tourists go to bed early in Switzerland, and, 
considering their plans for the next day, she 
thought it doubtful. So she slipped down¬ 
stairs, and told the porter that she was 
obliged to go away suddenly, and would like 
to leave by the first train in the morning. 
AVhich was it ? 

“ Ah, there is one at sigs o’clock, mees,” 
he said. “ There is a party leaving at five to 
catch it. Ze young lady will perhaps like to 
travel with them ? ” 

On further inquiry Catherine found that the 
train she would go by left the station half an 
hour after the one by which the Grays would 
travel. She determined to remain in her 
room till they had started, and thus manage 
her departure unobserved. She went upstairs 
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again, and wTote two little notes, one to 
Margaret and one to Granville. 

“ Dearest Margaret,” said the first, “please 
don’t think me ungrateful for going away like 
this. I shall never forget you or your kind¬ 
ness. Perhaps some day I shall be able to 
thank you, but for the present I implore you 
not to try to find out where I am gone.” 

The other was more difficult of composition ; 
but after two or three attempts she produced 
the following— 

“Please do not think me unkind if I say 
that I think it better for both of us not to 
meet again. I cannot explain why, but I am 
sure that I am right. Good-bye, my dear.” 

She could not refrain from the little touch 
of tenderness at the end, though afterwards 
she would have given worlds to recall it. 
“After all,” she argued, “ he must know that 
I do care; and I would rather he thouglit 
that than that he should believe I let him 
behave so, without loving him.” 

And so it happened that the next morning 
she was on her way back to England, a week 
before she had anticipated; certainly her 
holiday had not failed to bring her adventures. 

(To be continued,) 
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STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Racjikl M. Wkstlakk (New Zealand). — Many 
thanks for your pleasant letter.—i. The joyous keep¬ 
ing of Christmas itself (for which see Chambers’s 
Hook of Days) is responsible for the sending of 
Christmas cards. Just as we send birthday cards 
to greet our friends on their birthdays, so we send 
cards to greet those to whom we cannot personally 
wish “ A happy Christmas.” We do not think 
there is any ancient origin of the custom.—2. Boys 
at public schools are “ taught so much about the 
heathen gods and goddesses ” because to under¬ 
stand Greek and Latin literature it is necessary to 
understand mythology. Homer, for instance, can¬ 
not be understood without knowing about Zeus, 
Pallas Athene, and the other inhabitants of 
Olympus “ who hold the wide heaven.” The whole 
subject of the value of classical education is far too 
vast to enter upon here. 

.St. J^tTRiCK.—I. We will consider your request as 
to the article on “Burnt Wood Work.”—2. We 
arc afraid there is no way of restoring the colour in 
question ; but careful washing will do much to 
prevent its conversion into green in the first 
instance. 

An Ignorant Musician.—i. There is no royal road 
to success in reading music at sight. The only way 
is to practise constantl)' reading new music. A 
distinguished professor, whom we know, advises also 
reading the notes by the eye, without the piano.— 
2. Both your methods of treating the bass chords 
are equally correct, but you should beware of con¬ 
secutive octaves. 

If “Country Lass” were to write to ]\Irs. .Sole, 
Crudwell Rectory, IMalraesbury, she might receive 
help of a practical kind. 

A Rkauer Aijroad (New Zealand).—We are glad to 
tell you something of what we know about Berry 
Pomeroy Castle. It is said to have been founded 
by Ralph de la Pomeroie, one of William the Con¬ 
queror’s knights, who received from his sovereign 
fifty-eight manors in all, among them that of Berry, 
in Devonshire. The castle remained in the pos¬ 
session of the Pomeroy family until the middle of 
the sixteenth century, when .Sir Thomas Pomeroy, 
wlio had been a ringleader in the Rising in the 
West, and had as a punishment for rebellion been 
deprived of many of his estates, sold it to Lord 
.Seymour. The Seymour family built an imposing 
structure within the older part of the castle, but 
never brought it to perfection. A fire, caused by 
lightning, so injured the building in the early part 
of the eighteenth century that it was abandoned to 
decay. Prince, the author of The Worthies of 
Devon, describes the castle as very magnificent, 
and so vast “ that it was a good day’s w'ork for a 
servant but to open and shut the casements.” It is 
now, owing to the luxuriant setting of thick foliage 
and ivy and its beautiful situation, one of the most 
picturesque of English ruins ; and it is interesting 
to observe the difference in architecture of its com¬ 
posite parts. We advise you to apply for a photo¬ 
graph to Crauford’s Library, Dartmouth; or 
Westley’s Library, Torquay. 

Ellen. —The sentence, “ There is sorrow on the sea,” 
occurs in a verse of the Bible—^Jeremiah xlix. 23. 


G. R. and Mary Priscilla Cunningham.—G. R. 
inquires for a “ Practising Society,” and Miss 
Cunningham writes at the same time to mention 
one, so we commend our correspondents to each 
other. The “Honour Bright” Practising Society 
encourages regular practice, awards prizes, and 
levies fines. Address, for a copy of rules, the 
Secretary, Miss Cunningham, i, Bloemfontein Villas, 
Dalling Road, Hammersmith, W. We may add 
for G .R.’s benefit that she will see other IVactis- 
ing .Societies mentioned if she scans this column 
for the past few months, e.g., Mrs. Walker’s, 
Litlington Rectory, Berwick, Sussex, and Miss 
Isabella Kent’s, Lay Rectory, Abington, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Opal.—I. Your quotation is not correctly given. 
The verse— 

“ It is the little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute. 

And ever widening, slowly silence all,” 

will be found in Tennyson’s “ Merlin and Vivien,” 
Idylls of the King .—2. Eugene Field’s poems are 
published by Scribner’s Sons, New York, and John 
Lane, London. 

An.ne Weinh.aupt (Innspruck).—1. We have a great 
many subscribers in Austria, but must not give 
the exact numbers.—2. A “ gooseberry-picker ” 
gathers a very thorny fruit for others to eat, having 
only the trouble for his share. So a third person 
who accompanies a pair of lovers for propriety’s 
sake has all the trouble and none of the pleasure 
of the expedition. This at least is the explana¬ 
tion we have read of the phrase, “ to play goose¬ 
berry.” We may add that the expression is 
seldom used nowadays. Many thanks for your 
kind letter. 

K. K.—Your poems are far above the average of 
those we receive for criticism. In the first verse 
of “Only” we should demur to the use of the 
present tense “ends” for the sake of rhyme, in 
one instance. The tense should be kept the same 
throughout one statement. In “ Happiness,” 
“ best ” and “ happiness ” do not rhyme. Wo 
thoroughly agree with the sentiment of your con¬ 
cluding verse. We can quite understand that 
our work has found acceptance for publication, 
ut we have our own staff of writers, and should not 
at present have use for your poems. Many thanks 
for your good wishes. 

** A Dutch Girl.” —As the author you admire is 
still living, there is no biography published of her. 
Biographies, as a rule, are not compiled until 
people are dead. Write to her publishers for any 
information you desire, and they will give it to 
you if it is in accordance with her wishes. 

Mildred. —You do not give us your address, so all 
we can advise you to do is to write to the Secretary, 
Technical Education Board, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C., inquiring for the nearest school 
where you can study “black and white.” As to 
the length of the time it would take you to learn 
to illustrate books, all depends on your previous 
knowledge of drawing and natural capacity. 

WiNTON writes to tell Cherea of an Early Rising 
.Society ; secretary, Mrs. Eastes, 2, Church Hill, 
Walthamstow, Essex. 


Pink.— We applaud your courage in wishing to learn 
Spanish, if your hours of work are from 8 a.m. to 
8.30 P.M. The First Spanish Book, by A. M. 
Bower, is published at 2s. (actual cost, is. Cd.). 
There are also Hossfield’s New Method of 
Spanish, and Sauer’s Spanish Grammar, pub¬ 
lished at 3s. and 5s. (4s.) respectively. At 
any large second-hand book-.shop you would 
probably pick up a Spanish grammar for a few 
pence. 

]\Iab.— An excellent book on the subject you name 
is Woman’s Work and Woman's Culture, 
edited by IVIrs. Josephine Butler, and published by 
Macmillan, but it is not new. Modern books are. 
Pursuits of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe ; 
The Duties of Women, by the same author; 
The Woman Question of Europe, edited by 
Theodore Stanton ; Women in English Life, 
from Mediceval to Modern Times, by Georgina 
Hill, 2 vols. 

Jeanne Muller (France).— i. We can only advise 
you to write to some registry office of good stand- 
ingr.^saying what you wish to do. Address, 
Societe des Professeurs de Framjais en Angleterre, 
20, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C., or the 
Agency for Foreign Governesses and Home, 
3, Colville Houses, Talbot Road, London, N., 
superintended by M. le pasteur du Pontet de la 
Harpe, French Parsonage, Bayswater. It would 
be very wise of you to come to England to perfect 
your knowledge of English.—2. Apply to any 
English bookseller, e.g., Messrs. Sothcran, Strand, 
London, for the books in question. 

Hilde (Geneva).—i. We adfvise you also to write to 
a good agency ; for instance. Association of German 
Governesses in England, 16, Wyndham Place, 
Bryanston Square, London, or ]Miss Hug’s 
Registry for Foreign Governesses, 21, Baker .Street, 
London, W., or the Army and Navy Auxiliary, 
Francis Street, Westminster. You might also 
advertise in the A/orning Post, Have you no 
friends in England 7 Private inquiry is by far the 
best way of finding a home on reciprocal terms. 
Can any reader suggest one ?—2. We are willirg to 
tell Sybil that you advise her to eat three oranges 
a day, and La Petite that you recommend her to 
place her pressed flowers in cotton wadding to 
preserve the colour. 

A Lover of Music.— As you truly observe, we 
cannot, without hearing you play, judge as to 
the chances of your passing an examination. 
We advise you to write to the Secretary, Trinity 
College, Mandeville Place, Manchester .Square, 
W., for details as to the standard of proficiency 
required, etc. The fee is from los. 6d. upwards. 
AYe commend your perseverance in practising 
without lessons. 

Azzie. —Thanks also for your reply to “ AVlnton.” 
We know of no cure for the trouble you speak of 
but time, patience, and attention to the general 
health. 

Midget.— Your writing is too “scratchy,” and looks 
as though you wrote with the edge of your pen, or 
too fine a nib. Pry to form your letters more 
accurately. VVe think it would do you good to 
copying some model of handwriting. 
'1 hanks for your information. 
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Geisha. —You had better consult INIrs. Watson’s 
articles on “ Self-Culture for Girls.” ^ AVe will 
certainly criticise anything you send in six months’ 
time. Have you ever thought of joining an essay 
club } AVc occasionally mention such in our 
columns. 

Helk.v (A Constant Reader).—The inability to 
talk often arises from shyness and nervousness, or 
fatigue after a hard day’s work may cause you to 
relapse into silence. You can do a great deal to 
overcome the habit by forcing yourself to express 
your thoughts. You must have many things pass 
through your mind — recollections of the past, 
hopes for the future—that people who care for you 
would be interested to hear; then put them into 
language. Or take some special book or subject 
in which you are interested, and talk about it. Do 
not be discouraged ; it is better to be quiet than to 
talk nonsense ; and above all, nev’er t)‘y to talk 
brilliantly. Simple and natural conversation will 
“ come of itself” in time. 

Daffodil (Cork).—i. Your version of AVordsvvorth’s 
couplet— 

“ The proud heart flashing through the eyes. 

At sound of Rob Roy’s name,” 

is found in the best edition, Dr. Knight’s, in eight 
volumes, and in ^Moxon’s 6-vol. edition. But in 
the small i-vol. edition wc read— 

“ And kindle like a fire new stirred. 

At sound of Rob Ro3'’s name.” 

Poets occasionally change the form of their work, 
but you can certainly consider the first quoted is 
the more correct of the two renderings.—2. Your 
writing is too large and childish for your age. 
Keep a regular space between your lines ; do not 
make the downstrokes black, and try to reduce it 
all to a smaller uniform size. Some letters now 
are much larger than others. 

MEDICAL. 

Hawthorn. —The various fruit salts, effervescing 
salines, effervescing citrate of magnesia, etc., are 
all pleasant modifications of seidlitz powders. 
You could make one f or yourself by mixing together 
bicarbonate of soda, citric acid, tartaric acid, 
oxide of magnesia, and sugar. Heat these ingre¬ 
dients carefully in an earthenware pot and stir 
until the mass assumes a granular appearance. 
But why make it yourself? You can buy it ready¬ 
made cheaply enough. It is only the iJatent 
preparations which are expensive, for they have to 
pay for the stamp and advertisements. 


Dark Despair. —AVe think most probably j'ou did 
dislocate your jaw. Such an acciclent always leaves 
behind it some stiffness and pain on movement, 
but by exercising the joint these graduallj' dis¬ 
appear. A small blister over the joint, occasion- 
all}", will help to relieve the stiffness. Friction 
over the joint will also do good. But it is exercise 
that is most essential and movement to the point 
of pain, for the object of the movement is to break 
down adhesion within the joint, and it is these 
adhesions that cause the pain and stiffness. 

Porcupine. —i. Errors of the refraction of the eyes 
more often cause squint than every other of its 
causes put together. And veiy frequently, if the 
squint is slight or fairly recent, wearing glasses 
will cure it. If it has gone further than this, an 
operation is necessary.—2. Go to the dentist at 
once ; 3'our teeth w'ant to be thoroughly overhauled. 

A Factory Girl. —Phossy-jawis a rare disease now, 
and we cannot recollect ever having seen a case. 
It used to be fairly common, but the stringent laws 
relating to match-w’orkers have done much to stop 
the disease. It is said that the phosphorus affects 
the jaw' through decayed teeth, and that if the teeth 
arc perfect phossy-jaw docs not occur. 

Alah.vma. —Decidedly girls can suffer from gout. 
But recently we saw a girl of seventeen w'ho 
had typical acute gout in her great toe joint. 
It certainly is not very common for it to show 
itself before middle life, but it is not so uncommon 
as is usually supposed. Gout is far more frequent 
in England than in any other country, but it is less 
common than it used to be, possibly because port 
wine is drunk less than it w-as formerly. A curious 
fact in connection with the heredity of gout is, 
that gout and rheumatism often alternate in 
families; one generation suffers from gout, the next 
from rheumatism, the third from gout, etc. But 
more commonl}’ gout is regularly hereditar}*. It is 
considerabl}' more common in men than in women. 

A Perplexed Girl.— Most probably your troubles 
arc due to amemia; the stoutness and puffiness of 
the face, the flushings and high colour of the 
checks, are very commonly met w'ith in that con¬ 
dition. It by no means follows that because the 
blood is deficient the cheeks will be pale. The 
w'hites of the e3'es, the inside of the lips, etc., will 
be pale in ana;mia, but it is almost as frequent to 
find the face rudd}* as pale. AV'e therefore feel 
prett}' confident that anremia causes your trouble ; 
but whether that condition is simply the ordinary 
“ green-sickness ” or due to some other cause we 
cannot say w'ithout examining 3'ou. It is unncces- 
sar}* for us to describe the treatment for ana.*mia 
as wc have done so, so frequently before. 


Inquirer. —There has just been another inquir}'into 
the question of the spread of infectious disease by 
oysters ; and the ver}’ question 3’ou ask us w'as 
discussed at length. Green oysters apparently 
belong to three classes ; firstly, those that are free 
from disease or from metallic salts—these are 
perfectly healthy ; secondly, those that owe their 
green colour to salts of copper. It used to be 
thought that the green colour of some 03'stcrs was 
due to iron salts, but the present inquiry has 
proved be3’ond question that copper, and not iron, 
salts cause the green colour. Thirdly, the most 
important group of all from the medical standpoint, 
there are green 03'sters which owe their colour to 
some disease of the blood. AlHiat disease is not 
known ; nor do we know if eating these oysters 
would injure the human bod}-. Still, it is safer tf) 
avoid eating green oysters at all. A ver}' signifi¬ 
cant fact is that in no single instance w-as the 
typhoid germ found in the 03'ster ; and if by chance 
the germ did get into the 03'ster it was speedil}'- 
destroyed, because it appears that fresh sea-water 
kills the bacillus altogether. This last fact 
ccrtainl}- is rather upsetting to the commonly-held 
view that oysters can only become infected with 
t3-phoid germs by means of sewers; indeed, the 
whole investigation casts doubt upon the opinion 
that oysters can convc}- t3-phoid fever at all, but it 
by no means disproves it. 

Anxious Inquirer. —Discharge of matter from the 
ear is a condition which requires very careful treat¬ 
ment, for it is one of those simple, everyday affairs 
which not uncommonly lead to the most terrible 
diseases. It is not in itself very dangerous, and if 
jiroperl}' treated scarcol}' ever ends in trouble, but 
the danger lies in neglect. Discharge from the 
car is always a very chronic affair, and though a 
person may rigorously wash out her ears for a month 
or so, she begins to doubt whether the S3’ringing 
does any good. She gets careless, misses a day or 
so, and eventually gives up treatment altogether. 
And then may begin, by slow and insidious steps, or 
suddenly, in the course o£ a few hours, one of those 
fearful diseases of which onl}- a ph3-sician can con¬ 
ceive the raalignanc}-, diseases which, if unrelieved 
b}" prompt surger}", end fatall}' without fail in a few 
days. But as we said before, if the discharge from 
the ears is treated, the dangers of these calamities 
is practically nothing. The treatment for the con¬ 
dition is to S3-ringe out the ears twice a da}'' with a 
weak antiseptic. Condy’s fluid diluted with warm 
water to the tint of pink blotting-paper will do very 
well. It is also advisable to have your throat 
examined, for chronic throat trouble is particularly 
likely to cause chi-onic discharge from the ears. 



AVE four! 


[Fro7n photo : By C. Read, iVisha^v. 





AFTER THE STORM. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 



Patience ! for the strife is o’er; 
Weary wave and dying blast 
Beat and moan around the shore ; 
Peace must come at last. 


Lo ! the seagull’s silver wing 
Flashes in the sunset gold; 

Wait, another morn shall bring 
Gladness, as of old. 

Sunlight on the yellow strand, 

Shadows lying still and clear, 

Pearly fringes on the sand; 

Murmurs, sweet to hear. 

Storms of life must have their way 
Ere these changeful years may cease ; 
Foam and tempest for to-day, 

And to-morrow—peace. 


Never till the fight is won, 

And the bitter draught is drained— 
Never till the storm is done 

Shall thy rest be gained. 

Waves and winds fulfil Flis word ; 
Thou, like them, shalt do His will, 
Waiting till Plis voice is heard 
Saying, “Peace, be still.” 


All 7‘ights 're'ierved,'\ 
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THE HOUSE V/ITH THE VERANDAH. 


By ISABliLLA FYVIE ^lAYO, Author of “Other People’s Stairs,” “ ITer Object in Life,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVIr. 

LII'k’S LITTLK AMKNTriliS. 

ETERMINED tO do 
all she could to 
please Florence, 
Lucy donned a 
pretty evening 
dress which she 
had already worn 
on the few occa¬ 
sions when she and 
Charlie had left 
their ^‘ain fire¬ 
side.” She had 
freshened it up 
with white net 
niching about the 
throat and arms. 
She indulged her¬ 
self with a cluster 
of roses, and in 
order to arrive as 
early as possible, 
she treated herself 
to a cab, though otherwise, in the warm 
summer evening, her thrifty inclination 
would have been to shroud herself in a 
cloak and eke out the journey by an 
omnibus. 

Still there seemed something exhilara¬ 
ting in the little outburst of elegance, 
ease and harmless “extravagance.” 
h'or once, surely, Florence would be quite 
satisfied. And certainly Mrs. Brand’s 
glance swept all over Lucy, from her 
little comb to her very shoes, even before 
she kissed her. 

Mrs. Brand was not yet in her draw¬ 
ing-room awaiting her guests, but in 
her own apartment completing her 
dinner toilet. A tired sullen-looking 
servant was in attendance, and was 
curtly dismissed by her mistress when 
Lucy came in. 

“ It’s getting late, Lucy,” said Mrs. 
Brand, “and the few minutes we can 
have now is all the time we shall enjoy 
together. If I want a hand, you’ll help 
me, won’t you ? Fm glad to get rid of 
Sophy, she’s so stupid and clumsy.” 

“You haven’t started a maid, have 
you, Flo ? ” asked Mrs. Challoner. 

Her sister looked at her, half-bewil¬ 
dered, then replied— 

“ No, that’s the parlour-maid. I know 
what you are thinking—that she will 
soon be telling me ‘ it is not her place ’ 
to push in a hairpin, or fasten a hook. 

I ought to have a proper maid, I know. 
But when I said so to Jem, he said 
there w’ere already six women in the 
house to help his wife to do her part of 
the partnership, wdiile to get the money 
which keeps the whole affair floating, 
there are only himself and two clerks. 
Jem turns that way sometimes. It’s very 
ridiculous of him. But he generally 
comes right by-and-by. Men do, if one 
knows how to manage them. The 
crosser he is the sooner it’s over, and 
the more sorry he is, and the more ready 
to make amends.” 

“ But six women, Flo ? ” echoed T.ucy, 


“ Is it really so ? That’s an increase, 
isn’t it ? ” 

“Six women and a boy—the page,” 
Florence returned in a stage whisper. 
“ Jem actually forgot all about him, for, 
of course, he should have counted in 
somewhere, either on my side or Jem’s.” 

“ That’s an increased contingent, isn’t 
it ? ” asked Lucy. 

“ Well, yes, I believe it is. I’ve not 
seen 5''ou for such a time. There’s cook 
and her scullery-maid, and the house¬ 
maid, and the parlour-maid, and the 
schoolroom - maid, and the nursery 
governess. And it is not one more 
than is needed. Mrs. Jinxson, next 
door, has only one child, but she has 
seven women servants, and a footman 
instead of a boy. And she wasn’t 
brought up as we were, Luc)a She was 
quite a common person. You can see 
that still, under all the veneer. You’ll 
meet her to-night. I say, Lucy, how 
nice you look ! Flow do you manage 
it ? I believe the fairies dress you 
sometimes! I am so glad you’ve come. 
It is such folly of you to tie yourself up 
to FI ugh. Why, a queen’s children 
have to be left to servants sometimes. 
I don’t think you had any high hopes 
of 3^our present girl, but I suppose she 
is giving you satisfaction, and is turning 
out a swan, as geese have a knack of 
doing under your hands.” 

Lucy was not quite proof against 
Florence’s little flatteries. Fliey re¬ 
minded her of old times. She answered 
playfully— 

“ My ‘ present girl,’ as you call her— 
3^ou must mean Jane Smith—is now my 
past girl, and is represented by another 
who is a woman of about forty.” 

“ Dear, dear ! So 3^ou’ve had another 
change ! Fwen immaculate you ! Now 
3''ou won’t wonder at my changes. You 
used not to find it easy to believe the3'' 
were necessary. But you won’t readil3'’ 
get another Pollie. Such good fortune 
does not recur.” 

Lucy did not remind her sister of her 
former doubts and sneers concerning 
Pollie, and she little knew that Florence’s 
rash and thoughtless talk had prema¬ 
turely cost her the seiwices of that 3’oung 
woman. 

“What went wrong with Jane Smith ? ” 
asked Mrs. Brand. 

“She had a lover whose visits I 
permitted,” answered Lucy bravely, 
fully aware that after this she would re¬ 
ceive no more flattery, but only censure. 
“ And she changed him for another 
without one week’s intermission, and 
without one word of explanation to me. 
Then when she felt I would remonstrate, 
she gave me notice, and has taken ser¬ 
vice with my opposite neighbours.” 

Florence laughed elfishly. 

“Poor Lucy!” she cried. “When 
will you learn sense ? The only way to do 
is to forbid all visitors whatever, as I do.” 

“ Veiy Draconian and very unfair that 
seems to me,” said Lucy, “and apt, 
like all Draconian laws, to be ignored.” 


“ Of course it is,” answered Florence. 
“ And I know how it is done. Our gates, 
back and front, are heavy, and we can 
hear them open or shut. But our next- 
door neighbour—the other side from the 
Jinxsons—is a doctor, and he leaves his 
gates open, that a night call may be 
readily and noiselessly attended to at 
his hall door. Consequently, my girls' 

‘ young men ’ come through his gate 
at night-fall, and leap over the low 
railing between our gardens. They 
depart in the same way.” 

“ F'hen of what service is your rule ? ” 
asked I.uc3a 

“It saves us from all responsibility,” 
Florence answered. “ Whoever is in 
the house, or whatever happens, it is 
all absolutely against our strict orders, 
and the girls have no excuse to fall back 
upon. Of course, we know—and they 
know—that we cannot enforce our rule, 
seeing that Jem and I go out so much of 
an evening.” 

“ Well, I think it is all very unfair and 
demoralising,” said Lucy. “ A re¬ 
spectable girl who wishes to obey you 
is reduced to solitude, and her decent 
friends and connexions are kept away, 
while any hussy who does not care a 
whit for your regulations is able to enjoy 
herself to her heart’s content. It is 
precisely the young men who are pre¬ 
pared ‘ to leap over walls ’ whom I 
would wish to keep out of my house 1 ” 

“Well, 'the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating,’ ” returned Florence. 
“And now that you have lost your 
paragon, and are reduced to the rank 
and file of domestic servants, you do 
not seem to get on much better than 
the rest of us. What sort of person 
have 3mu got now ? ” 

“A middle-aged woman—as I told 
3mu, a Highland woman. She was recom¬ 
mended to me by Mrs. Bray’s Rachel,” 
said Lucy. 

“ She ought to be another paragon, 
then,” remarked Florence ; “ for Rachel 
is a model. It needs to be a saint to 
live with Mrs. Bray, who keeps her maid 
‘going’ from morning to night. And 
cvidentl3^ you start with implicit trust 
in your Highland woman, as 3'^ou have 
so promptly trusted Hugh to her society, 
in defiance of all your stoutly defended 
principles.” 

“ 1 think I might trust him with her,” 
Lucy answered mildly. “Nevertheless 
I should not have done so yet. I have 
Miss Latimer staying with me, and 
Hugh is left in the company of young 
Tom Black. Don’t you remember the 
nice lad Charlie was so interested in, 
and who was one of my visitors on that 
awful Christmas Day ? He has come to 
board with us.” 

Florence sprang up, and confronted 
her sister. 

“What?” she cried, with startling 
emphasis. 

“ He has come to board with us,” 
I.ucy repeated. “ He had lost the good 
home Charlie had found for him, and as 
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I saw this Clementina Gillespie was a 
person who could be trusted to keep the 
housework regularly done, I suggested 
that he should come to us. He makes 
life much happier for Hugh than I can 
do myself just now.” 

“Well, to be sure!” said Florence. 
“ And so you’ve turned lodging-house 
keeper. You don’t mean to say you 
needed to do it, Lucy?” she asked 
with a bitter tone. “ In that case you 
might first have spoken to Jem and 
me-” 

“I cannot say I needed to do it. So 
far as money is concerned, everything 
is going on as I arranged and hoped,” 
returned Lucy. “ Rather I felt that 
the house is the better for another 
friendly inmate, full of good nature 
and spirits. I do not repent of it. Miss 
Latimer is old, the servant is elderly, 
and I am often too tired to talk to Hugh 
or play with him. If it will comfort your 
gentility to know there is not much 
money profit in the new arrangement, 
I can give you that assurance, Florence. 
Young Black pays me exactly what he 
gave Mrs. Mott in her little suburban 
house. It is a trifle over his actual 
expenses (as I can see b}^ watching 
the weekly bills). But it cannot be 
said to take its share in the upkeep of 
a house in Pelham Street. It is a friendly 
agreement. Of course Tom could not 
afford more.” 

“ Then you give up your privacy—your 
social status—for absolutely nothing!” 
cried Florence. “ I never did see any¬ 
body like you, Lucy. If you don’t want 
to make a profit out of your lodger, why 
did you take one ? You could have got 
scores of young ladies glad to live in 
such a house as yours, without any salary 
—or even, I do believe, paying a trifle, 
and you could have called her Hugh’s 
‘governess’ or your own ‘companion.’ 
You might have taken Hugh away from 
the Kindergarten, and let her teach him 
at home. Any young lady could teach 
Hugh all he needs to learn yet.” 

Lucy shook her head. “ Every young 
lady has not been taught how to teach,” 
she answered. “If she had, it would 
not be fair to take her training for 
nothing.” 

“Oh, fair enough, if she were ready 
to give it,” said Florence. “ There are 
plenty of girls, with a little means of 
their own—who can’t get on with their 
own people, and don’t care to submit to 
the restraints of really salaried employ¬ 
ment—who would have just suited you. 
And, as I say, I have no doubt there are 
many such who would even pay 3^ou as 
much as this boy does. For Pelham 
Street is a good address (nobody knows 
yours is the only small house there), and 
your appointment as art-teacher at the 
Institute would satisfy their friends of 
your eligibility as a chaperon.” 

Lucy shook her head more vigorously. 
“ I am not eligible as a chaperon,” she 
said. “ I want my evenings for rest, and 
my Saturdays for my child and my house. 
And I am prejudiced against girls of the 
very type you say I might have found so 
ready to come to me. I certainly would 
not subject Hugh to the casual instruc¬ 
tions of such errant misses. I desire 
his school education to proceed in orderly 


fashion. Therefore my household 
furnishes no occupation or interest for 
any who are without regular occupation 
or interests of their own outside of it. 
But you miss the true point of the posi¬ 
tion, Florence. The girls you speak of 
are all strangers to me. I know none 
such. But I do know Tom Black. 
Charlie also knew him and liked him. 
If I had known equally well some young 
woman-clerk or teacher also in Tom’s 
plight, I should have made the same 
suggestion to her which I made to 
him.” 

“ Miss Latimer ought to have been 
ready to teach Plugh and look after him, 
considering she is staying with you,” 
observed Florence. 

“Miss Latimer has her ovvn pupils,” 
Lucy answered. “ She has as much work 
as her strength is equal for. And she is 
not my guest, Florence, but my boarder. 
She pays her own expenses, and I am 
much indebted to her for giving me the 
comfort of her society.” 

“What can she afford to pay?” 
Florence asked contemptuously. “One 
comfort is that it sounds well to say you 
have your old governess living with you. 
Nobody will think she pays anything.” 

Lucy was severely silent. 

“ And to open your house only to 
lower it, to get in people earning wages 
or salaries, or whatever they please to 
call them ! ” groaned Florence. “If you 
chose to do such a thing, you might 
have acted so differently ! It might not 
have been a bad idea if you had worked 
it out wisely. I’ve known reduced ladies 
who have really kept their establish¬ 
ments going in this way, taking care 
never to receive anybody but those who 
could pay really well. There are always 
wealthy families ready to pay hand¬ 
somely to secure a happy home for some 
member who was born with a want or 
whose mind has failed. Jem has some 
friends who pay three hundred pounds 
a year for the care of their sister, quite 
a gentlewoman and cultivated, but just 
a little ‘ touched.’ I believe he could 
have secured her for you if we had 
dreamed of such a thing. But of course 
you’d have had to keep a second servant 
and a first-rate table. Still, if you’d 
managed well, I believe it might have 
paid you better than going to the Insti¬ 
tute. And it would have fcpt you quite 
in touch with social life, instead of shut¬ 
ting you out of it, as your daily engage¬ 
ments do.” 

Florence poured her words out in such 
a rapid stream that Lucy could not 
launch a word on the current. “My 
dear sister,” she said, “to my mind 
there is no shame in any honest work or 
domestic arrangement. But it seems to 
me that one imports pain into these 
domestic arrangements precisely in the 
degree in which money matters and 
‘ profits ’ come into them rather than 
individual selection and personal har¬ 
mony. And certainly while I can earn 
bread in any other way I shall not bring a 
half crazy woman to live in the house 
with Hugh.” 

“Well, still there are others,” per¬ 
sisted Florence. “There’s the Arcuts’ 
son. Fie isn’t an idiot; he is quite 
gentlemanly ; he just has a want. Of 


course it is painful for his people, and 
they pay ever so much for a home apart 
for himself and his man-servant. 'J'hey 
like him to live in a lady’s house and to 
sit at her table, so as to keep up refined 
habits. Or there are many well-to-do 
married couples who like to board, 
because they don’t get on very well alone 
together, or the wife doesn’t care for the 
trouble of housekeeping. I believe Jem 
and I may do it, when we are old and 
the girls are married off.” 

“ Florence,” repeated Lucy patiently, 
“I tell you again, you miss the whole 
point of the position. I did not do this 
for money. I did it because under pre¬ 
sent conditions it seemed an oppor¬ 
tunity for the interchange of neighbourly 
service. If Charlie had been at home, 
I am sure he would have asked the boy 
to be our guest for a week or two, till 
some fit home was found for him, which 
Charlie would have helped to find. I 
have done the next best thing—the one 
thing possible under present circum¬ 
stances, and I receive a favour in giving 
one, which is always the most whole¬ 
some and pleasant thing for both parties 
concerned.” 

“ It seems to me that you consider 
everybody and everything- except your 
own position and the feelings of 3^our 
relations,” returned Florence. “ But it 
is high time we were downstairs ; and I 
must put the whole matter out of my 
mind for the present, or I shall not be 
fit to receive my visitors. That ever 1 
should live to see the day-” 

She bustled oif leaving her sentence 
unfinished, Lucy meekly following her. 

If Lucy’s news had “shocked” 
Florence, Lucy was certainly startled by 
the new standpoint in the Brand estab¬ 
lishment ! If the five people to whom 
she was introduced—quite strange to 
her, and in most elaborate toilettes— 
were “ one or two friends,” what repre¬ 
sented “ formality ” in the Brand ideas ? 
Of course, the hostess’s sister was intro¬ 
duced to them all—a murmur of names, 
a waving of bowing figures, amid which 
Lucy caught the name of Jinxson, and 
was able to associate it with a little 
woman, in emerald green brocade, a 
thatch of tawny curls beetling over a 
brow which needed no dwarfing. “I'lien 
she found herself relegated to the more 
special society of a very tall man, very 
dark, with a sounding Highland name, 
whose prefix alone fastened itself upon 
her ears, so that ever afterwards she 
thought of liim as “Mr. Mac.” He 
opened conversation with her by asking 
first if she had seen the last opera, and 
then if she contemplated going “ for the 
autumn ” to the IFighlands or to Nor¬ 
way ? Then he murmured, “May 1 
have the honour,” and they fell into the 
procession filing into the dining-room. 

The dining-room was a still further 
revelation of the long distance the 
Brands’ customs had travelled during 
the few months since Lucy had last 
joined in their social life. Fine naper}^ 
they had always had, but now the long 
table-cloth was edged with rich em¬ 
broidery and heavy lace. The table 
centre was a creamy film over pale rose- 
satin, and that note of colour was carried 
out in every detail of china, glass and 
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floral decoration. The latter was a 
wonderful arrangement, which Lucy at 
once knew it must have taken hours to 
work out. The menu was equally elabo¬ 
rate; one out-of-season delicacy followed 
another. The wines and liqueurs seemed 
to Lucy to be equally rare and choice, 
judgingfromtheir names whispered in her 
ear ever and again by two men in severely 
correct evening dress who “waited at 
table,” and were in their turn waited 
upon by the housemaid and the parlour¬ 
maid. 

One of the ladies exclaimed on the 
loveliness of the floral scheme. “What 
genius you have at your service, Mrs. 
Brand ! ” she cried. 

“ Oh, not at my service only,” Florence 
replied nonchalantly. “ I could not 
trust such a thing to my maids, and I 
could not spare time for it myself. 
Gosson, the florist, knows of one or two 
young women whom he recommends 
for such work.” 

“ It needs much taste,” said the High¬ 
land gentleman. 

“Oh, I understand they are quite 
superior people,” Florence answered. 
“When I asked if one could rely on 
their honesty, he gave me the history of 
the one he meant to send. The daughter 
of a doctor, I think Gosson said, who 
had found it so impossible to provide 
for his family by his profession that 
he was tempted into speculation, and, of 
course, lost everything and committed 
suicide. It looked odd to see the dismal¬ 
looking girl in black creating such visions 
of beauty.” 

“ Ah, you have such a sensitive heart, 
dear Mrs. Brand,” said Mrs. Jinxson. 
“ I should not wonder you helped her 
with most valuable suggestions. I think 
I trace your exquisite taste.” Florence 
smiled and did not reply. 

Conversation on the whole was not 
very brisk. Possibly there was too 
much shifting of plates and variety of 
flavours to admit of that. Lucy found 
herself seated between her tall escort 
and a stout man with a closely shaven 
head. The former, finding it hard to 
discover any subject bn which Lucy was 
readily responsive, devoted himself 
chiefly, to Florence at the head of the 
table. His remarks concerned bags of 
game, a count}^ hunt and a forthcoming 
military ball. Lucy’s other neighbour, 
whose name she had never caught, 
made a polite effort to include her in a 
conversation going on between himself 
and Mr. Brand. It consisted of mutual 
congratulations as to the magnificent 
prospects of a certain “company,” 
laudation of a man whom Lucy believed 
to be a most dangerous enemy to British 
freedom and honour, and scornful denun¬ 
ciations of another whom she regarded 
as their faithful champion. Luc}" could 
not attempt expostulation or argument 
under such circumstances, but she was 
thankful that her silences were soon suffi¬ 
ciently understood to check any further 
appeals for her sympathy and concur¬ 
rence. These were readily tendered by 
Mrs. Jinxson, who indeed went beyond 
the gentleman in her derogation of 
the statesman whose influence they 
deprecated. 

When dessert made its appearance, 


little Muriel and Sybil came upon the 
scene. The one was a trifle older than 
Lucy’s Hugh, the other as much younger. 
They were artistically dressed, with fair 
hair floating over their shoulders. “Just 
like little pictures ! ” cried Mrs. Jinxson 
ecstatically. Lucy’s Highland escort 
began to pay court to Sybil as she stood 
between him and her mother. He heard 
her whispered appeal for a pear which 
lay in a dish immediately on his right 
hand. 

“Yes, little lady, you shall have it at 
once,” he said, “but you must pay me 
for it. Do you think you will be able to 
afford one little kiss ? ” 

The child looked up at him with her 
hard blue eyes. “Give me the pear,” 
she said. 

“Certainly; I will trust my payment 
to my little lady’s honour,” said the 
gentleman. 

Sybil snatched the pear from his hand. 

“ I will kiss 00 when 00 washes oor 
face,” she said rudely in a sharp childish 
treble. The other guests laughed. The 
Highlander coloured beneath his swarthy 
complexion. 

Muriel had worked her wa)^ round to 
her Aunt Lucy. “ Why are you dressed 
in black?” she whispered. “The 
governess always wears black; but that’s 
because she’s only the governess. But 
then you’re only a governess too, aren’t 
you ? Nurse said so.” 

“ I think the lady opposite us wishes 
to speak to you,” Lucy said, disregard¬ 
ing her niece’s remarks, and noting 
that the elderly dame at the other 
side of the table was making enticing 
gesticulations. 

Muriel shook herself. “I’m not 
going,” she said, in a stage whisper. 
“I don’t like her. I don’t like people 
who wear spectacles.” 

“But, Muriel,” pleaded Lucy, in a 
low tone, “you ought not to make 
personal remarks of that sort! And 
your mamma herself will have to wear 
spectacles if she lives long enough.” 

“ Then I hope she won’t,” said Muriel. 
She was going to say something else, 
but interrupted herself to put out her 
tongue at Sybil at the other side of the 
table. Possibly Mrs. Brand herself 
noticed this performance, and as rebuke 
to such children at such a moment would 
have probably had still more compromis¬ 
ing results, all she could do was to make 
the signal for the ladies’ retreat into the 
drawing-room. 

Mrs. Jinxson evidently held the 
position of intimate in the Brand 
mansion. She and Florence promptly 
began to exchange confidences, while 
Lucy took up her r 61 e of the hostess’s 
sister by trying to interest the spectacled 
dame. That lady, however, preferred 
to strike into the other conversation. 

“ Do I hear 3^ou say you are changing 
your footman, Mrs. Jinxson?” she 
said. 

“ Yes,” said that lady, turning to her 
with animation. “ I was just congratu¬ 
lating dear Mrs. Brand on only keeping 
a page. It is far better to secure, for 
occasions, such perfect attendance as 
we have had to-riight than to have to 
endure one’s own man-servant, who is 
always either a clumsy raw hand or a 


finished villain—either quarrelling with 
one’s maids or making love to them. 
But Mr. Jinxson will have his own way ; 
he has always been used to men-servants, 
and he will not hear reason.” 

Mr. Jinxson’s father, a very respect¬ 
able man, had kept a pleasant little 
hotel in a provincial town. 

“We are parting with our present 
footman,” Mrs. Jinxson proceeded, 
“because he is so crude. Nothing will 
mellow him. When we have gentle¬ 
men’s dinner parties—as we so often 
do—and story-telling and jokes are 
going, his face is covered with a broad 
grin. Once I actually heard him 
giggle.” She turned to Lucy. “ Such 
a thing is unendurable, is it not ? It is 
the A B C of a serv^ant’s training, man 
or woman, that not a muscle shall move 
whatever is said or done. What right 
have they to take an interest in anything 
but their work ? ’ ’ 

Now this very difficulty had occurred 
in some of the houses where Lucy’s 
friend. Miss Latimer, had been governess. 
She and Lucy had discussed it together. 
Miss Latimer had told her that 
Dr. Thomas Guthrie, the great preacher, 
having heard such a complaint raised 
against a servant, had remarked that, 
for his part, if a seiwant were able to 
conceal all interest in family mirth or 
miser}" going on before his eyes, he 
should be inclined to wonder what 
else he had acquired equal skill in 
concealing. Lucy told this little 
story with a smile and without any 
comment. 

The spectacled lady stared at her 
stonily. Mrs. Jinxson gave a polite 
sniff', and there was a little motion of 
Florence’s head which effectually 
suppressed her sister. 

But at that moment the gentlemen 
came upstairs, and the conversation 
drifted into chit-chat about books 
which nobody seemed to have read, 
and pictures which nobod}^ seemed to 
have seen. Then there was “a little 
music ”—the elderly spectacled dame 
contributing “My mother bids me bind 
my hair,” and Mr. Jinxson following 
suit with “My love, she’s but a lassie 
yet.” Then somebody’s carriage was 
announced, and the little party broke 
up, Lucy naturally being the last to 
leave. 

“ Flo, you’ve never asked me the 
details of my last news from Charlie,” 
whispered Lucy — speaking playfully 
and meaning no reflection on her sister 
—as she and the Brands stood on 
the stairs waiting for the drawing up of 
Lucy’s cab. 

“ There, make a grievance and a fuss 
over that! ” cried Florence, her nerves 
breaking between the tension in which 
they had been held by her anxiety that 
“all should go off well,” and the con¬ 
sciousness of sundry lapses which she 
felt sure had not escaped the lynx eyes 
of Mrs. Jinxson. “Of course, I expect 
you to tell me anything that is worth 
telling! But you just lie in wait to 
catch-” 

“ Your cab, mum,” said the page. 

And Lucy hastily kissed Florence and 
kept her news to herself. 

(To he co?iti92ued.) 
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HAVE put together 
the Latin nations, as 
well as those of 
Eastern Europe, for 
convenience’ sake. 
Indeed the literature 
of Italy forms, of 
itself, one library, 
and that of Venice 
another; for there 
seems no native of 
any distant country who has not tried his pren¬ 
tice hand on Venice, in some of her many 
aspects. The American authors have been 
much attracted by the Queen of the Adriatic. 
From Byron to Browning, our English masters 
of poetry have delighted in it, and we must by 
no means omit the Sto?yes of Venice and other 
works on it by Ruskin, which will take some 
time to read. Shelley, Rogers, and Browning 
—the first-named in Euganean Hills and the 
last in In a Gondola and many other poems— 
showed theyAvere full of its spirit and colour. 

Howell lived there for many years, and has 
given us Venetian Life^ besides Italian 
yonmeys, Tuscan Cities^ and Alfieri and the 
Modern Italian Poets. Its book-lore, music, 
and the Technical History of its Lace Mann- 
facture, glass, ceramics, and architecture, 
have all been written of in turn by different 
writers. One of the last and best is 
Robertson’s Bible of St. MarEs. J. A. 
Symonds has written New Italian Sketches, 
and Life on a Doge's Farm. There is also a 
delightful new book in A. M. Hopkiuson 
Smith’s Gondola Days. Mrs. Oliphant has a 
book on the Make?‘s of Venice, as well as the 
Makers of Florence. 

In the way of Italian stories, we have Hans 
Andersen’s Improvisatore, Whyte Melville’s 
Gladiators, and the series of Marion CraAvford, 
beginning Avith Saracenesca, Avhich are full of 
older days in Rome, the middle portion of 
this century. Bulwer too has given us Rienzi 
and The Last Days of Pompeii. Romola by 
George Eliot, and many of Lever’s noA'els, 
picture for us a Florence Avhich has passed 
away. Nor must AA’e forget folin Inglesant, 
and its remarkable picture of an Italy in the 
middle ages. In Italian Ave haA'e the famous 
novel, I Promessi Sposi, Marco Visconti, and 
many much more modern books, including 
those of Silvio Pellico, Amicis, Avhich are all 
interesting, and Avritten also in Italian of a 
more modern style, Avhich has taken on some 
shades of difference from the French. If you 
intend going to Italy, you should by all means 
try to get a few Italian lessons, if only to 
accustom your ear to the sound of the spoken 
tongue. 

The Venetian school of painters is famous 
for their colouring. The best knoAvn of the 
great Venetian masters are, Paul Veronese, 
Tintoretto, and Titian; and you must know 
something of them. The last half of the 
fifteenth century and the first half of the 
sixteenth Avere the great periods of Italian 
art, and besides Varsari’s great Avorks, you 
should read Benvenuto Cellini’s autobio¬ 
graphy ; and also a good history of Italian 
art, such as CroAve and Cavalcaselle’s History 
of Paintuig ifi Italy. Nor must you omit to 
learn something of the early histoiy of music, 
Avhich has so much of Italian in its origin ; and 
poetry Avhich numbers Dante and Petrarch, 
Ariosto and Tasso, in its ranks. You should 
likeAvise understand something of Italian 
architecture, and of its three schools, Venetian, 
Florentian, and Roman. 


By DORA DE BLAQUI^IRE. 

I remember Avell my OAvn burning desire to 
learn something of the meaning of the things 
Avhich surrounded me, and hoAV I devoured 
eA'erything that came in my Avay, so that the 
book list in my note-book and the copious 
notes surprise me to this day : Sismondi’s 
Italian Republics, Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo di 
Medicis, Sir William Gell’s Avorks, Mrs. 
Jameson’s books, and the lives of all the 
painters I could reach in English, French, and 
Italian. 

If Ave AA'ander aAvay from the more modern 
side of life in Italy, Ave are even more 
interested. The Etruscans and their cities, 
the early days of Rome, Rome in Christian 
days, and the Avars and tumults of the middle 
ages, have all in turn SAvayed the Peninsula, 
and have all had their historians too. The 
Etruscans are the most mysterious people of 
antiquity, and in the Etruscan museum at 
Florence you Avill first be able to gauge the 
artistic products of this ancient people in 
bronze and earthenAA'are. Their poAver 
attained its zenith in the sixth century B.c., 
and you ought to knoAV something about them 
in order to comprehend better the Roman 
civilisation. 

Next in interest to the Etruscans, to me, 
Avere the Catacombs in Rome, and all the 
Roman monuments there; and you Avill 
speedily learn to distinguish the different styles 
both of architecture and ornament. An 
excellent Handbook to Christian and EcclesI 
astical Rome by M. A. R. Tuker and H. 
Malleson has just been published in a series 
of four parts, tAvo of Avhich are noAV out, 
and parts three and four Avill soon be issued in 
one volume. It is intended to give the 
A’isitor a complete historical and descriptive 
account of Christian Rome in a handy form 
not at present otherwise aA^ailable. The first 
part deals with the AA’onderful churches and 
basilicas of Rome, AAEile Part II. deals 
Avith the A'arious ceremonies, and Parts III. 
and ly. Avith all the monastic orders, the 
colleges, palaces, etc., in fact, all those par¬ 
ticulars that everyone Avants to knoAv so much, 
and finds it so difficult to discover for them¬ 
selves. This handbook is published by A. & C. 
Black at a very moderate price, and is being 
much recommended by the well-knoAVu 
travelling agents, Messrs. Cook and Dr. Lund. 
Middleton’s Rome deals more Avith classical 
Rome, and Story’s Roba di Roma Avith things 
as they are. Augustus Hare’s Walks about 
Rome is very useful, and so are Mrs. 
Jameson’s great books. Sacred and Legendary 
Art and Legends of the Monastic Orders ; and 
also WithroAv’s Catacombs of Rome. Rienzi, 
The Gladiators, the Improvisafore, and 
Marion CraAvford’s novels, all deal Avith Rome 
from that fictitious side Avhich is founded on 
facts ; and all of them paint a different Rome. 
T. A. Trollope’s books on Italy, Leader 
vScott’s, and the delightful books of Professor 
ATllari and his Avife, are all delightful reading, 
and you Avill gain an idea of those tAA'o Avonder- 
ful Italians, Giordano Bruno and Savonarola, 
Avho Avere at once patriots, reformers and 
martyrs. There are, and have ever been, so 
many Romes, the scenes of AA'hich pass before 
you like those in a drama ; and the more you 
knoAV the more you will enjoy, in your visits to 
her storied stones. Do you think I am laying 
too much stress on your study of Rome } 
When you begin to read you Avill see that in 
art, poetry, and literature, in science and in 
things that made the beauty of life, she has 
alAvays led the AA'ay. But tAA’o things you Avill 
have to return to England to study, the groAvth 
of true freedom and the development of 


constitutional laAA'; these were of home 
manufacture. 

To understand Italian poets, especially 
Dante, your knoAvledge of Italian history must 
be fairly good, and the study of Italian 
literature AA^ould demand more time, probably, 
than you Avill have to give to it. So I Avill not 
enter into that subject, but I Avill advise you 
to take an Italian daily paper directly you 
begin your study of Italian, if you do so; for 
you Avill very soon be able to spell out a great 
deal of its contents, and this Avill aid you in 
mastering the language. They are fortunately 
very cheap indeed. My first purchase Avhen 
I get into North Italy, after passing through the 
St. Gotthard, and getting near Milan, is the 
Corriere della Sera (or the Evening Courier) 
of that city, of AAffiich I am A^ery fond, as it is 
full of general neAA’s and is amusing. In 
Florence and Rome I am very erratic in my 
choice, and only think of avoiding too fine and 
close print, and bad paper, as these are often 
the faults of Italian papers. But at all times 
there is the delightful Nnova Aiitologia to be 
had ; and at Lausanne there is the Revne 
National. Both of these revieAvs, or maga¬ 
zines, are of the best kind, and the same may 
be said of the Revite de Deux Mondes. If 
you can enjoy French, all these can be easily 
obtained in England, as most libraries take 
them. 

And noAv I must turn from Italy, as I think 
you Avill knoAV quite enough about it for a 
short visit; and let me hope that you Avill not 
be one of the disappointed ones, to Avhom 
none of her attractions have appealed, Avho 
see nothing of her many-sidedness, and note 
none of that endless procession of people 
AAdio made her history through the ages, and 
understand none of the things Avhich make 
her eA^erlasting charm. A Avell-knoAvn prelate 
said the other day, “ General culture is 
sympathetic interest in the Avorld of human 
intelligence,” and this to me is a definition 
which explains much of the so-called “dis¬ 
appointment ” we hear of to-day. 

The books about Spain are legion, and the 
best of it is that they are also infinitely 
delightful, so that, Avhile improving our minds, 
Ave may do it Avith thorough enjoyment to 
ourseRes. Here, too, the foreigner has been 
most bountiful, and has endoAV’ed Spanish 
literature AAuth jewels of research and beauty. 
To begin only Avith those of America, Ave 
have Washington Irving’s Conquest of 
Grenada, and the Alhambra, Prescott’s 
Ferdinand and Isabella, Philip the Second of 
Spain, and the Conquest of Mexico and Peru. 
Amicis, also, has a channing book on Spain 
and the Spaniards, and there are one or tAvo, 
not very neAv, but exceedingly interesting, by 
the Rev. Hugh James Rose, one of them 
called Untrodden Spain, and a neAver one by 
J. A. O’Shea, called Romantic Spain. If 
AA^e do not read Spanish, Ave may enjoy 
LongfelloAv’s beautiful translations from the 
Spanish poets, and if Ave do knoAV it, AA'e may 
read the great novelist, Fernan Caballero. 
Perhaps it will surprise you to hear that Spain 
possesses several A^ery able female noA'elists, 
besides the lady I have mentioned, and 
another one, Emilia Bazan Pardo. In the 
story of the nations, Ave have The Moors in 
Spain, by Stanley Lane Poole, Avhich should 
also be read, and you aaIU find Murray’s 
Handbook for Spain, a perfect and volu¬ 
minous guide. There are seA’eral others as 
Avell. Spain has feAver foreigners than any 
other European country resident in her 
borders, and she has the smallest population 
in proportion to her size. Travelling in Spain 
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•will be of the i^^reatest use to you in culti¬ 
vating the virtue of patience, and you can, 
at the same time, take lessons in politeness. 
If you do not know nnything of Italian, you 
will find Spanish much pleasanter to learn, 
for the one language seems to act as an 
extinguisher to the other, in my mind, and 
I hear others say the same thing, for they 
are so much alike, and yet quite dififerent. 
A smattering of Spanish, however, will be 
very useful to you, as English is not so well 
known as in other countries. Murray’s 
Handbook was written by Richard Ford, and 
he has also written Gatherings from Spam, 
and he is the standard authority on everything 
connected with its study. There is a book 
by a Miss Thomas, called A Scamper through 
Spain and Tangier, which would be usel'ul 
to those who wish to make a cheap tour in 
Spain. She visited the chief .Spanish cities. 
Ticknor’s IIisto?y of Spajtish Literatui-e is the 
standard work on the subject. 

Portugal is not one of the very popular 
tourist lounges, and the ordinary person has 
a hazy idea of it as connected with port wine, 
and the earthquake at Lisbon, and has 
juobably heard of Inez di Castro, Vasco de 
Gama, and Prince Henry the navigator; and 
the Jubilee of 1887 made us all acquainted 
with the fact that the Royal Family of 
Portugal are near relations of our own, as 


on that occasion the Crown Prince and Prin¬ 
cess were seen very frequently about London. 
Perhaps many of my readers may know also 
that Camoeus is the great Portuguese poet, 
who was the author of the Lusiad, a poem 
which has received such recognition in 
England that it has been translated four 
times, the last time by Adamson, who wrote 
a biography of the poet, and the late Lord 
Strangford translated some of his minor poems. 
The only really good book on general Portu¬ 
guese history is that in “The Story of the 
Nations Series ” by H. M. Stephens. There 
is also a book by \V. A, Salisbury, Portugal 
and its People, which is a popular work and 
well compiled. Round the Calendar in 
Po7'iugal is a book by Oswald Crawford, 
which I have enjoyed very much, but I think 
that there is plenty of room for another or 
even two or three more about Portugal, which 
perhaps some of my girl-readers would like to 
undertake. 

Amongst Mrs. Pennell’s delightful books, 
the whole of which are worth reading, is one 
dealing with Hungary and Roumania, which 
is called Gipsylaiid; and Mrs. Elliot has a 
Diary of an Idle Wmnan in Constantinople. 
There are one or two lives of Carmen Sylva, 
the Queen of Roumania. 

Egypt has had plenty of explorers, and I 
think you will enjoy Wilkinson’s Mannei's 


and Custo7ns, ITariette Bey’s writings, and 
Miss Edwards’ delightful books. Then there 
is Lane’s ]\Jode7'7t Egyptians, and as a really 
delightful thing you had better read Miss 
Gates’ book, the Ch7'07iicles of the Cid. 
Stanley Lane Poole’s book on Cai7v, and 
Alfred Milner’s E7igla7id m Egypt, are quite 
modern works, and Charles' Warner has 
written a very interesting one too. For the 
Soudan, Major Wingate’s book is a good one, 
and you ought to be charmed with all those 
written by Mr. and Mrs. Bent. There are 
many books on Palestine, but none more 
useful than Thomson’s Land and the JSook, 
for those who wish to travel through the Holy 
Land with the Bible in their hands. 

And now I think I may leave my task of 
guiding my readers into such reading of many 
books as Avill give them enjoyment in their 
travels in foreign lands. I have not done 
more than speak of some of the many works 
which have interested me, for I find others 
that have been perused, but which do not 
seem important nor useful enough to be 
mentioned. In many Continental cities there 
are fiiirly good libraries, from which you can 
procure books dealing with the city in which 
you are staying; and if you are a rapid reader, 
you can do much in the way of skimming-over 
the ground, and a few photographs will remind 
you of the objects you most desire to recall. 


THE COURTSHIP OF CATHERINE WEST. 


CHAPTER HI. 

N after-life, when 
Catherine tried to re¬ 
view the events of that 
strange summer, al¬ 
though every detail of 
her stay in Switzer¬ 
land stood out in 
startling distinctness, 
she could never re¬ 
member anything 
about the journey 
home. It seemed to 
pass in a dream, and 
she saw, as in a vision, 
the flitting crowds at 
the railway stations, 
the swarms of strange, 
unknown faces, the 
gleams of sunlight on 
field and stream as the 
train rushed by them, 
and at last the sea and 
the white cliffs of 
England again. Ten 
days had changed her 
from an eager, im]:)ul- 
sive girl to a mature 
woman,self-reliant, not 
only in intention, but in fact. The well- 
known approach to her old rooms convinced 
her of the reality of things. “ And now,” 
.she thought, “for the old life, with its 
ordinary cares and business. Well, it has to 
be endured.” 

But her anticipations were destined to be 
faksified. Pier landlady met her with mingled 
relief and surprise. A letter had come that 
morning marked “ Immediate.” She had not 
known where to send it, but now Miss West 
had come it would be off her mind. 

“A letter for me!” cried Catherine, her 
thoughts at once rushing to Granville and 
JMargarct, and then immediately reduced 
to order by a little common sense. “I so 


seldom have any letters, surely you must be 
mistaken.” 

But no, the letter was there, a large 
square envelope, sealed with a heavy crest. 
She opened it with a good deal of curiosity, 
and read :— 

“ The Parade, St. John’s. 

“ Dear Niece, —You probably never heard 
of your aunt, or rather your father’s aunt. Cicely. 
He and I quarrelled before you were born, 
and I never had any communication with him 
afterwards. But I have just discovered that 
I am 'suffering from an incurable complaint 
and have not many months to live, and it has 
come upon me that I should like to see you, 
and be reconciled to you as his representative. 
As soon, therefore, as you receive this I beg of 
you to come to me. I will, of course, defray 
all your expenses, and will see that you are 
met at the station. Telegraph the time of 
your arrival. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“Cicely West.” 

The arrival of this letter was a positive 
relief to Catherine. It gave her something to 
do and something to occupy her mind, and 
she had so much dreaded those quiet days 
spent alone in her rooms before the school 
opened again. Now there was no time for 
regret. With feverish energy she looked out 
her train in Bradshaw, despatched her trunks, 
had some lunch, and started out again on her 
travels. The journey took some time. St. 
John’s is a little watering-place on the south 
coast, almost suburban in character, so acces- 
.sible is it from London, and with that 
peculiarly uninteresting and unfinished look 
distinctive of places that have been developed 
as a speculation. A bran new promenade and 
a flaunting “ Kursaal ” are its-chief attrac¬ 
tions, and at each end of the bay the giant 
scaflblding prophetic of some immense hotel 
or terrace projects its hideous outline between 
the sky and sea. Catherine, fresh from 
the magnificence of the Alps, shuddered 


as the train ran into the overcrowded little 
station. 

vShe collected her belongings and was about 
to call a cab when a man in livery touched 
his hat, and, asking her if she were not for 
Frampton House, opened the door of a 
brougham that stood waiting. Catherine got 
in, and realised for the first time how tired 
she was; but she did not have much time for 
reflection, for in a very few minutes the 
carriage drew up at a large house facing 
the sea. 

She was ushered into a dimly-lighted hall, 
up a broad flight of stairs, and soon found 
herself in a bedroom looking out over the 
promenade. She was slowly unfastening her 
jacket, trying to become accustomed to the 
sudden change in her surroundings, when the 
door opened and a little old lady walked in. 

She was decidedly below middle height, 
but her carriage and dress gave her a dignity 
that would hardly belong by right to one so 
small of stature. Her fine delicate features 
were framed in a mist of lace, and underneath 
the neatly-parted bands of silver hair her dark 
eyes flashed Avith a brilliance undimmed by 
age or suffering. But her face Avas lined and 
worn, and the tiny hand that she extended to 
her visitor Avas almost transparent. Catherine 
Avas surprised to find hoAv firm was the grasp 
in which her OAvn AV'as taken; but she soon 
found that this mingled frailty and dignity 
Avere but an index to the Avoman’s whole 
character. An iron Avill Avithin a tender frame, 
resolution fighting Avith femininity, this had 
been the tragedy of her life; CA’en now the 
fatal disease A\nth Avhich she Avas struggling 
Avas kept at bay by sheer force of Avill. 

“ So you are Catherine West,” she said, 
after the first greeting, standing at a little 
distance that she might have a better view of 
the girl. She crossed to the AvindoAv and 
drew up the blind before Catherine guessed 
her intention, and then contuAued her inspec¬ 
tion. “Ah, not much like your mother, 
much more like what T was in my young days. 
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but taller—it is the fashion to be tall now. 
Brown hair, blue eyes, fair complexion—but 
you are tired now. Yes, certainly you are a 
West, and that is satisfactory.” 

Aunt Cicely retired, and Catherine, shaking 
out her one evening gown, tried to make 
herself as presentable as possible. She feared 
the disapproval of this daintily-attired old 
lady, though the large pier-glass beneath the 
electric light flashed back to her a defiance of 
criticism. Then she found her way down to 
the immense drawing-room, like a conser¬ 
vatory in its wealth of glass, but somewhat 
inferior as regards warmth. She found out 
afterwards that her aunt had been ordered to 
St. John’s for her health, and had taken this 
large, new-fashioned house on the recom¬ 
mendation of a land agent without having 
seen it. 

Aunt Cicely was not such a terrible person 
after all. The fact was, she was agi*eeably 
surprised by this relation, whom she had 
summoned in tardy reparation for the injury 
she had done her nephew. Catherine’s father 
had chosen his wife from an inferior class, and 
his aunt had concluded that their daughter 
would be bourgeoise in the extreme. She 
had expected a short, dumpy girl, with big 
wrists and red hands, and saw instead a 
reflection, as it were, from the days of her own 
girlhood. A storm of grief and regret swept 
through the passionate heart that years of 
worldliness had been unable to entirely chill, 
and a resolution to make Catherine’s life as 
full and happy as her own had been empty 
and desolate filled her mind. But her manner 
was still distant and repellant; she could not 
easily throw aside her reseiwe or give play at 
once to the instincts of tenderness that had 
been distorted and diverted all her life. 

But as the days wore on the two grew 
nearer and nearer to one another. Catherine’s 
sore and wounded heart, still bleeding from 
the effort of her great sacrifice, found wonder¬ 
ful solace in the care ancl attention she 
lavished on her aunt. The absolute necessity 
of some object of solicitude and tenderness is 
more obvious to most women than the desire 
for a particular lover. If Catherine had felt 
that Granville had any need of her she would 
not have run away from him ; the liberty to 
love was far more to her than the desire for 
his devotion to herself. But that brief 
experience had wonderfully deepened and 
expanded her character. Before that, she 
would have viewed her aunt’s idiosyncrasies 
with some contempt and treated them with 
imjDatient forbearance. Now a great flood of 
j)ity filled her soul for this unhappy woman, 
who had wrecked her life by her own self-will, 
and yet bore the result with such unexampled 
fortitude. And Cicely, on the other hand, 
^^^ound that after all she had not forgotten how 
^Qto love. After the tragedy of her youth she 
had made the repression of her emotions her 
great end; naturally ardent, she had striven 
to show the world an impassive and indifferent 
countenance ; now, on the brink of dissolution, 
the long-suppressed fire burst forth. .She was 
more like the Cicely of her youth than she had 
been for forty years. 

Her tenderness manifested itself in a hundred 
ways. She had made Catherine, immediately 
after her arrival, send in the resignation of her 
■)Ost; and though the girl remonstrated with 
icr, and lamented her loss of independence, 
she only replied that .she could not possibly 
do without her, and that it was her plain duty 
to remain where she was. But the head mis¬ 
tress was travelling in Norway, so that the 
letter did not reach her at once, and was 
forwarded from place to place in pursuit of 
her. Catherine knew that if Granville or 
jSIargaret should wish to find her, they would 
at once apply at the address on the visiting 
card that she had given the latter—the address 
of her rooms. She was, therefore, careful to 


avoid telling the landlady where she had gone, 
sending directions to have her few belongings 
forwarded to the cloak-room at Victoria, 
whence they were afterwards despatched to 
her. In this way she thought she had con¬ 
cealed her retreat, at least for the present. 
For the discovery of a rich aunt had not at 
all altered Catherine’s sentiments or caused 
her to regret her resolution. She was quite 
as sure as Margaret that Granville’s interests 
could best be advanced by a marriage with 
Lady Blanche, and, in spite of his note, was 
by no means convinced of his attachment to 
herself. The idea that in the event of her 
aunt’s death she would be the probable heiress 
had not occurred to her, nor did she realise 
what this might mean, till one evening about 
a fortnight after her arrival, when the two 
women were sitting together in the tw'ilight. 

Catherine had been playing softly on the 
piano, and now she sat at the windoAV, gazing 
over the darkening sea with eyes that obviously 
saw nothing. She did not know that her 
aunt’s keen glance was fixed upon her face, 
and suddenly she gave a little sigh. 

“ What are you thinking of, my dear ? ” 
said the old lady. 

Catherine crimsoned, for, to tell the truth, 
she had been reviewing for the thousandth 
time that episode on the mountain-side. She 
hesitated, and then answered— 

“ Oh, about a great many things.” 

“ Catherine,” asked her aunt again, “ have 
you ever had a lover ? ” 

“ Oh, what makes you ask ? ” said the girl, 
swift waves of colour chasing each other from 
her white forehead to her slender neck. 

“ That means, I suppose, that you have. I 
thought that sigh could not be for nothing.” 

“No, indeed,” stammered the girl, “really 
I haven’t—at least, I suppose—I don’t 
think-” 

“ My dear, I am sure there is somebody. 
You must not think me very prying and 
inquisitive, but I insist on knowing the 
particulars.” 

Catherine grew indignant. 

“ You have no right ; and besides, there is 
nothing to tell.” 

“ Pardon me, I have a right,” said her 
aunt. “Do you not understand that I have 
left all my property to you, that you will 
be a very rich woman, and that I have some 
interest in knowing on whom the responsibility 
of the management will devolve } Come, my 
dear, imagine that I am your mother, and that 
no one cares more for your happiness than I. 
Did it happen in Switzerland } ” 

And so at last, by dint of many questions 
and suggestions, she drew out Catherine’s 
little story. 

“ Well, my dear,” she said, when it was 
finished, and Catherine’s shoulders were 
shaking in a storm of sobs on 'her lap, “ I 
must say that I think you have behaved very 
foolishly, although I appreciate your motives. 
You should at least have given him the 
opportunity of a definite declaration.” 

“ But I don’t believe that he really cares; 
it was only a momentary impulse, ])erhaps, 
and besides, how could I help him .? And 
Margaret, at any rate, suspected that he cared 
for someone else.” 

“ But his letter afterwards—you say he \vas 
a gentleman } ” 

“ Of course ! ” cried Catherine, indignant at 
the imsinuation. 

“ Then it is most probable that he was in 
earnest. How absurd girls are ! To risk the 
happiness of your whole life for a sentimental 
idea! Now what you must do, and at once, 
is to write to his sister, and enclose your 
address.” 

“Aunt Cicely!” exclaimed Catherine 
angrily. 

“ Yes, why not ? ” 

“ Don’t you see that it would undo all that 
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I have already accomplished ? He would be 
sure to hear, and it would be like asking him 
to come to me ! ” 

“ And what of that } He would probably 
be only too glad. And remember that you 
are a better match now. If he cared for you 
when you were a little insignificant governess, 
without any connexions as far as he knew, he 
would care much more now you are my 
acknowledged heiress.” 

“ It is too bad to say that! He is not at all 
that kind of man. Why, ISIargaret told me 
that it was only her money that stood between 
him and Lord Mayne’s sister.” 

Aunt Cicely smiled wisely. Catherine’s 
warmth was merely a further revelation of the 
state of her feelings. “ At least, you must do 
as I wish in this matter. You must certainly 
write to Miss Gray,” she said decidedly. 

“ I cannot—I dare not—I will not! ” 
returned the girl with equal emphasis. 

Aunt Cicely grew angry. Her will had 
been so long dominant that she could not 
brook opposition. And in ])roportion to her 
increased determination, Catherine’s defiance 
became more and more resolute. It was the 
battle of two wills, and the girl had herself 
scarcely realised till then how strong her own 
could be. 

At last her aunt moved away, her whole 
frame shaking with indignation, and tottered 
towards the door; but as she reached it, she 
turned, and, lifting her hand, exclaimed— 

“Remember! From this time you are 
disinherited ! Not a penny of my money shall 
ever reach you ! ” 

Catherine drew herself up with girlish 
dignity. “ I have given you no right to speak 
like that,” she said. “ I have never shown 
any desire for your money. I was inde¬ 
pendent of your favour before, and I can be 
independent again.” 

The door closed, and Catherine sank 
exhausted into an arm-chair. But when the 
first impulse of resentment had subsided, she 
began to have regrets. After all, her aunt 
was an old woman, and however irritating she 
might be, her age entitled her to forbearance. 
And she was ill and suffering, and any excite¬ 
ment was bad for her. Catherine dried her 
eyes, and ran lightly upstairs to the old lady’s 
room. She tapped at the door, but received 
no response ; and after waiting a long time 
she concluded that her aunt’s resentment 
was still unabated, and crept miserably to 
bed. 

Aunt Cicely, tossing uneasily to and fro, 
was not less remorseful. But she was still 
convinced that her advice was sound, and that 
the girl should have taken it. After all, had 
she not the experience of a lifetime to guide 
her? Reviewing her brilliant girlhood and 
the long years of desolation and loneliness 
tliat had resulted from her own foolish pride, 
she resolved emphatically that another life 
should not be sacrificed in the same manner. 
If Catherine would not take the necessary 
steps to bring about an understanding, she 
would take them herself. She had known 
Lord Mayne’s father, and had followed the 
son’s career with much interest. She could 
use her knowledge of the family and introduce 
herself to the latter, from whom she would, 
no doubt, be able to learn all that was 
necessary about his secretary. And if she 
approved of him, she did not doubt that she 
would be able to bring the match about. She 
waited impatiently for the morning, and at 
six o’clock rang for her maid. 

“I must go to London by the 7.30 
train,” she said. “ Tell Wilkins to have the 
brougham ready in an hour. And don’t 
disturb Miss Catherine. She was up late last 
night, so you might take some breakfast 
to her at nine o’clock. Now help me to 
dress.” 

(To he concluded.) 
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SHEILA’S COUSIN EFFIE. 

A STORY FOR GIRLS. 

By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ Greyfriars,” “ Elalf-a-dozen Sisters,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

UNDER A CLOUD. 

T comes to 
this, Oscar. 
I m s e 1 f 
believe in 
you. You 
have been 
careless, 
easy-go¬ 
ing, lax, 
but I have 
full faith in 
}' o u r i n - 
tegrity. Yet 
it comes to 
this: 0 u 

will have to 
make up 
your mind 
to be under 
a cloud for 
the present. 
Without 
some sort 
of proof it 
would be useless to drag in Cyril’s 
name. With pain I sa}^ to you that I 
myself greatly fear the sin does lie at 
Cyril’s door. But with your memory 
uncertain, and his absolute denial of 
being concerned in the matter, it seems 
hopeless to seek to bring it home. It 
would be a source of bitterness at home, 
and would almost break my mother’s 
heart.” 

” I would much rather bear the blame 
myself than that that should happen,” 
said Oscar in a broken voice ; but North 
made a little impatient gesture. 

“ Don’t take it like that,” he said. I 
have no patience with one person bearing 
blame for another—the innocent for the 
guilty, letting the scamp go off free— 
when he could be caught. But in this 
case there seems at present no way of 
getting at him. I don’t want to say 
harsh things of my own brother, but I 
have had one or two shocks with regard 
to him during these past six months, 
and that is why I do not find it difficult 
to regard him as the culprit. But you 
are not without blame, Oscar. I cannot 
acquit you, though I shall never believe 
that you had any hand in the abduction 
of the money. You haven’t it in you. 
But you ought to take your duties to 
yourself and others more seriously; and 
when money is entrusted to you, nothing 
should ever induce you to place it in an}^ 
hands but those for whom it was given 
you. It is a breach of trust, whether 
you think of it in that light or not.” 

Oscar was very humble ; he had 
talked the whole matter out with North, 
and had kept back nothing. It had 
been an immense relief to him, and he 
was deeply grateful for the faith reposed 
in him by his cousin. North believed in 
him ; he shared his fear that Cyril was 
the real defaulter, yet he did not see, as 


things now stood, how it could be 
brought home to him ; and for Oscar to 
seem to try and shelter himself behind a 
vague accusation brought against his 
own kinsman seemed a most undesirable 
line of action. Oscar was almost relieved 
not to be forced to take it. With his 
temperament it seemed easier to bear 
odium and suspicion than to try and 
fasten them upon others. 

“ You must leave the matter in my 
hands,” said North, after a long silence. 

I will see my father and make the best 
I can out of the case. It’s a serious bit 
of business, look at it as you will. And 
if he acquits you of any embezzlement, 
he must perforce know that there is 
somebody else not to be trusted in his 
employ. It will be hard on you all, 
Oscar; and it will be a part of your 
punishment to know that this difficulty 
could not have arisen but for your easy¬ 
going ways, of which I have warned you 
before.” 

“Yes,” answered Oscar, “I can see 
now how wrong I have been. I deserve 
to suffer. But I hope nobody else will 
fall under suspicion. The other fellows 
in the office have really nothing to do 
with it. I am as certain as possible 
that-” 

“Yes, yes, I know; and, Oscar, I 
shall not let the matter rest without 
trying to get at the real truth. And my 
father is too just a man to believe any 
person guilty without proof. But his 
confidence in your trustworthiness must 
be in some sort shaken. I do not believe 
he will think you have robbed him, but 
he must think that by your carelessness 
you have allowed him to be robbed, and, 
indeed, Oscar, whether Cyril be the 
defaulter or not, it is in a way the 
truth.” 

Oscar winced, but he accepted the 
rebuke humbly. North sat silent awhile 
staring into the fire, and then said 
thoughtfully and rather gravely— 

“ But I shall not let the matter rest 
there. I shall do my utmost to unravel 
the mystery. We have one possible 
chance. My father has the numbers of 
the bank-notes. They may be difficult 
to trace after this lapse of time, but it is 
possible we may be able to hear some¬ 
thing of them.” 

“And you will try—even though—it 
might be—C3Til ? ” 

“Of course I shall try,” answered 
North. “ Do you think I want others 
to bear the blame, even though the real 
defaulter may be a brother? Besides, 
Oscar, if it is true, as I sometimes fear, 
that Cyril is getting into dangerous 
company and dangerous ways, do you 
believe that it is true kindness to seek to 
shelter him at the expense of truth ? 
Discover}' and exposure at the outset 
have been the saving of many a young 
man in like circumstances. I don’t 
know whether you know anything about 
Cyril's goings on just now, but I have 


an impression that he is getting amongst 
a set of betting and racing men, and 
that these frequent journeys to London, 
ostensibly to read at the British Museum, 
have in reality a very different object.” 

“ I know very little about Cyril now,” 
answered Oscar. “He was friendly at 
first, and used to invite me to go about 
with him, but latterly I have been busy ; 
and I found too much card-playing 
among his friends for my taste—or my 
pocket. For several months I have seen 
very little of him.” 

North’s mouth looked set and grim. 

“ If he is taking to play, and attending 
race meetings, as I fear, it would easily 
account for his desire for money, although 
my father has been liberal to him ; and 
I know he has given him extra help 
latterly, believing it to go in fees or 
something for this law reading. I hope 
I do not wrong Cyril when I express 
strong doubts.whether the bulk of it is 
used for such purposes at all.” 

Oscar saw by all this that North was 
seriously disturbed about his brother, 
and he was able to understand then 
why it was that he had from the first 
been disposed to think Cyril might have 
had a hand in the abduction of the 
money. It was a comfort to him to feel 
that North’s trust in him was . not 
shaken, but he knew that he had a bad 
time before him both at home and in 
the office. 

Nor was he mistaken. That a sum 
of forty pounds and over had been made 
away with, and a counterfeit receipt 
given for it, were facts there was no 
blinking. And it was known that Oscar 
had received the money, and could give 
no satisfactory account of what he had 
done with it. 

His fellow-clerks, with whom he was 
popular, did not suspect him of theft, 
but concluded he had been swindled by 
some fellow at Jones and Wright’s. 

“ He is so easy-going, he’d never 
notice or care so long as he got any 
sort of receipt,” they said one to the 
other; but Oscar knew he had never 
paid the money over, and disliked the 
thought that blame should attach to 
anybody through him. 

His uncle said very little to him, but 
his manner became more cold and 
formal ; and before long a new con¬ 
fidential clerk was introduced in the 
place of Curtis, Mr. Tom remarking in 
the hearing of the junior clerks— 

“I had hoped not to fill that place, 
but to let the younger men already here 
have the chance of working up to it ; 
but I find it does not do to be without an 
experienced and trustworthy head.” 

Of Cyril Oscar saw almost nothing for 
a whole week. He went off to London, 
with the excuse of his law studies, and 
did not return till the talk about the 
lost money had pretty well blown over. 

Oscar begged his uncle to take the 
forty pounds from his own small fortune. 
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held in trust till his majority, now quickly 
approaching, but he had only received 
an ambiguous reply to his request. His 
aunt continued to treat him kindly, but 
he could feel the difference in her 
manner, and Raby was rather inclined 
to ignore him altogether. 

“It is so very disagreeable to have to 
talk about one’s family,” she said. 

“ Of course everybody knows something 
unpleasant has happened, and I have 
had to tell the Bensons all about it. 
Tdonel thinks Oscar had much better 
be shipped off to the Colonies ; I almost 
wish father would get him away from 
here. It’s so disagreeable having him 
always about. One does not like to be 
unkind, but one can’t trust him or like 
him.” 

That was how Raby felt, and showed 
it in her manner. She was of course 
much influenced by what the Bensons 
thought, and they naturally concluded 
that Oscar was guilty. 

“Lots of young fellows get into 
hobbles, and then make a grand fiasco 
getting out,” Lionel had said. “I 
know Oscar got amongst some card¬ 
playing fellows once. Cyril does too, 
for that matter ; but Cyril can afford it, 
he has plenty of money. Most likely 
Oscar got into a hole, and was tempted 
to get out of it by hook or by crook as 
he could. But I think it’s a mistake 
his staying on here. He’d be happier 
and do better in a fresh place. That’s 
my opinion, if you want it.” 

Nobody but Raby did particularly 
want it. She, however, took her cue 
from Lionel, and she somewhat in¬ 
fluenced her mother, and altogether 
Oscar’s present life was not a very 
happy one. He did his best to be 
patient and cheerful, and strove hard to 
conquer the tendency in his temperament 
which had been the indirect cause of all 
this trouble. 

North was uniformly kind and 
encouraging, and showed him that his 
efforts were not unobserved, and he had 
his brighter days also in between the 
dark ones; as when Ray once asked 
him to drive her across to spend 
Saturday afternoon with May Lawrence, 
and talked to him quite pleasantly and 
freely the whole way. 

It was a delightful change to him to 
get right away from the town and its 
associations, and May was pleased to 
see them, asked innumerable questions 
about Sheila, and wished she could 
be out in such a beautiful place and 
climate. 

Rather to the surprise of Ray and 


Oscar, though apparently not to that of 
their young hostess herself. North walked 
in about tea-time, and was very cordially 
received by May. 

From their talk they were evidently 
on excellent terms, and it was plain 
that it was no unusual thing for North 
to spend his free afternoon here, though 
his family knew nothing of his movements 
except that he always took a long walk 
on Saturday afternoons. 

He left before his sister, as he pre¬ 
ferred walking to the back seat of the 
little phaeton ; and when he was gone 
May said with something rather like 
enthusiasm— 

“ I do think there is something very 
fine about your brother, Ray; he is so 
different from most of the young men 
one sees. He has such a lot to do and 
think of. Life is all work with him and 
not play. I don’t mean just money-get¬ 
ting. He wants to make things thrive, 
of course ; but he wants just as much to 
do good to the work-people and teach 
thern to live better lives and care for 
higher things. I’m so tremendously 
interested in it all. I suppose you do a 
lot to help him ? ” 

Ray rather stared and then laughed. 

“ I think North must talk more to you 
than he does at home. I know he has 
some hobbies of his own, and spends a 
lot of evenings at the club and lecture- 
room ; but I don’t know much about the 
details. North isn’t much of a one to 
talk.” 

“He talks a good bit to me,” said 
May. “It’s awfully interesting. If I 
were his sister I should want to do a lot. 
He always speaks of you as his favourite 
sister, Ray.” 

Ray coloured with pleasure, for North 
was decidedly her hero, although she 
did not know so very much about the 
way in which his spare time was spent. 
Like many men who work hard in one 
groove. North was reticent at home of 
iiis doings, and even to Ray he only 
spoke rather vaguely of the plans and 
projects in his mind. Working, not 
talking, was distinctly North’s forte, 
and Ray wondered how it had come to 
pass that May had broken down his 
reserve and won his confidence. 

“I thought it was Cyril who came 
here to talk—not North,” she said. 
“Cyril always speaks as though he were 
very intimate here.” 

May slightly tossed her head, and her 
lip curled; she seemed about to speak 
rather scornfully, but recollecting herself 
she answered quietly— 

“ Cyril does not come very often now. 


and I think his talk is more interesting 
to himself than to other people, for it 
is mostly about himself. I hope you 
don’t mind my saying that much, Ray; 
but indeed it is true.” 

“Oh, I know!” answered Ray, 
laughing good-temperedly. “We all 
know that Cyril is a bit of a poser, or 
whatever you call it. But I think our 
confidence in him as a hero got rather a 
shock on one occasion. It’s not the 
fashion at home to poke fun at Cyril ; 
but I’m sure other people must laugh at 
him often I ” 

Ray laughed as she spoke, and May 
joined in ; the two girls were very fairly 
intimate by this time, for May had 
never dropped her friends in the town 
since those summer days when the 
friendship had grown and flourished. 

“She is a nice girl,” said Ray, as 
she and Oscar drove away. “I once 
began to think I might have her for a 
sister-in-law, but I don’t think that is 
going to come off. Indeed, I almost 
hope not I Cyril is not half good enough 
for her 1 ” 

Oscar was silent; the subject of 
Cyril was painful to him. Ray glanced 
at him, and then said suddenly— 

“ Oscar, North has told me something 
about how things stand ; he has told me 
more than the rest know. I have an 
awful fear that Cyril is worse than any 
of us have ever thought 1 Sometimes I 
am quite miserable about it, and you 
getting the blame in a way. It is too 
bad!” 

“ I think people have been very kind 
to me,” said Oscar slowly, “ and we do 
not know anything against Cyril.” 

“We know he was a coward once, 
and told a lie to screen himself ! That 
was quite bad enough. Oscar, I some¬ 
times feel that a man who could do all 
that could do much worse if the tempta¬ 
tion were strong enough. North says 
the same.” 

“North is a very generous fellow—a 
very fine fellow!” cried Oscar, with 
sudden enthusiasm; “and I hope he 
is going to get his reward—some day ! ” 

“ His reward ? What do you mean ? ” 
asked Ray quickly. 

“ Didn’t it come into your head 
to-day ? It did into mine. I think 
Miss Lawrence may be, perhaps, your 
sister-in-law still ! ” 

“ Oh,” cried Ray, with wide-open 
eyes, “ do you really think so ? I never 
thought of such a thing! Yet really 
it might be. But what would Cyril 
say ? ’ ’ 

(To he continued.) 


DIET IN REASON AND IN MODERATION. 


PART I. 

THE BKEAKFAST. 

Thk subject of “diet and digestion” is a 
well-worn theme, and more books and 
papers are written upon this than upon any 
other medical subject. 


r,Y “THE NEW DOCTOR.” 

But though the tale is old, there arc 
variations and embellishments which are quite 
new; and it is in an original manner that 
W’C wish to speak to you on this old but oft- 
forgotten subject of physiological diet. 

We are going to teach you health from the 
kitchen and dining-room, two of the most im¬ 


portant sources of human suffering, and the 
chief sources of income of the phy.sician. 

For it is in the kitchen that indigestion 
begins, and if your cook is faultless, and 
rightly understands her business, you M'ill not 
get indigestion, save through your own 
indiscretions in the dining-room. 






DIET IN REASON AND IN MODERATION. 


It is commonly supposed that the chief 
fault in diet is eating to excess, that is, 
violation of the laws of moderation. But this 
is not the commonest mistake, for in most 
cases where too much food is eaten, it is from 
hiulty methods of eating, and from taking 
unsuitable food. 

The Americans suffer from indigestion more 
than do any other people in the world ; the 
French suffer perhaps the least. Yet the 
average Frenchman eats more than the 
Yankee, but he has made a science of feeding, 
and notwithstanding that he eats more than 
the American, he eats it better and more 
rationally, and therefore his organs digest it 
more rapidly. 

You think it is disgusting to make a science 
of feeding—pandering to one of the lowest of 
pleasures ? No, you are mistaken ; the science 
is not only just, it is necessary for health. Of 
course, if your science consists in elaborating 
dishes to tickle your appetite, to enable you to 
eat more than you need, it is very wrong. 
But here it is not science which is to blame, 
but the person who abuses science. 

As soon as we are down in the morning we 
tliink of our stomachs, of our breakfast. It is 
no good telling us that it is irrational to eat 
break first; that as we have done no work yet 
we need no nourishment; for we thoroughly 
disbelieve in this argument. It is much better 
for everyone to take something at breakfast¬ 
time, but whether she should make a good 
square meal at breakfast, and take but a 
small luncheon, or just pick a little something 
at breakfast, and make a good meal at mid¬ 
day, depends entirely upon what she is 
used to. 

Many persons take a little fruit before break¬ 
fast, and it is not at all a bad plan, for fruit 
is the natural and best aperient. Because of 
the difficulty of obtaining fruit and vegetables 
many of us Londoners eat too much meat, 
which is very wrong, for excessive meat-eating 
brings many diseases in its train. 

All fruits are not equally digestible, and 
some kinds are so difficult to digest that they 
should only be taken by those who are in 
robust heallli. All stone-fruit, especially 
cherries, and all nuts are very indigestible. 
Fruit is always best when it is picked just 
before it is eaten, and those who possess the 
luxury of an orchard or country garden of their 
own sliould eat a little fruit from the trees, in 
llie season, every morning before breakfast, 
when the combination of the fresh fruit and 
the crisp morning air will do much to brace 
up tlie system for the day. 

Unripe fruit is no favourite with the 
stomach, and it may produce severe griping 
and colic. Much more injurious is over-ripe 
or decomposing fruit, a very common cause of 
so-called English cholera. 

Certain persons have peculiar idiosyncrasies 
for certain fruits, especially for strawberries, 
and at the beginning of the strawberry season 
attacks of nettle-rash accompanied with severe 
indigestion, due to eating the fruit, are 
extremely common. 

Now let us go to breakfast. There are 
plenty of things to choose from; only think a 
little beforehand, and have some reason for 
your choice. 

Here is the menu :— 

Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, Milk. 

Kolls and liutter. 

Oatmeal Porridge. 

Eggs and Paeon. 

Pried Fish. 

Bloaters. 

Marmalade. 

\Vhut will you take to drink ? “ Oh, tea is 

so indigestible, coffee is so bitter, cocoa is so 
nnrefreshing, and milk swarms with tubercle 
germs! So give me any that you like.” 
Why ? Is this the science of dieting ? Who 
has prepared this meal, that she serves up tea 


that is indigestible, coffee that is bitter, and 
milk that swarms with tubercle bacilli ? Give 
her notice at once, and prepare the drinks for 
yourself; or rather, bring us the necessary 
implements, and we will show you how to 
prepare tea that is not indigestible, and milk 
that is quite free from germs. 

There is a great deal of nonsense talked 
about the indigestibility of tea. That tea as 
it is usually served is an indigestible and 
highly nauseating decoction we readily admit; 
and also that if it is indulged in to excess at 
all hours of the day, as it is by so many poor 
seamstresses, it is injurious to the “neiwes.” 
But in moderation, properly made tea is as 
digestible as any hot liquid can be, and is 
infinitely more readily digested than any of 
the numerous substitutes which have been 
introduced to supersede it. 

This is the way to make tea. What is this ? 
A silver tea-pot ! Take it away and sell it, 
and buy a brown earthenware one for five- 
pence-halfpenny. No good tea was ever 
made in a silver pot. AVhich tea shall we 
have—Indian, Ceylon, or China ? China 
undoubtedly, for though it is much weaker 
than Indian tea it contains very much less 
tannin, which is the indigestible ingredient 
of tea. 

We are afraid that you must take the kettle 
back to the fire and boil the water again, for 
while we have been talking the water has got 
cooled, and tea must never be made with 
water that is not boiling, because it readily 
dissolves the tannin but leaves the caffeine— 
to which the stimulating property of tea is 
due—behind. 

Now we will pour the boiling water over 
the tea and leave it to draw for one minute 
only before pouring it into the cups. 

“ But it is so weak, I can see the bottom of 
the cup through it.” Quite right; so you 
should. The caffeine and the flavour of the 
leaves are instantly diffused into the boiling 
water. If you leave the tea to draw for some 
minutes, excess of the tannin is dissolved, which 
precipitates the caffeine and renders the tea 
indigestible and unrefreshing. 

And the deepening of the colour. What 
do you think causes that ? Dirt and extrac¬ 
tives, materials far better left behind with 
the leaves with which to sweep the carpet. 

Milk must be boiled the moment it enters 
the house. Infected milk is so common and 
so readily infects those that drink it, that it is 
a serious mistake not to sterilise it at once. 

No milk should be put upon the table 
\vhich has not been boiled. Boiling kills all 
bacteria ; it therefore kills the germs of 
typhoid fever and tuberculosis which are very 
commonly found in milk. Indeed, milk is one 
of the commonest agents by which these two 
diseases are spread. There are numerous 
milk boilers in the market, notably those of 
earthenware with holes in the lid, through 
which the milk can flow to and fro when in 
the act of boiling. 

What will you take to eat ? But in the 
first place it is no good sitting down to eat 
.solids unless you have good teeth. Bad teeth 
and absence of teeth are two of the commonest 
cau.ses of indigestion. 

Decayed teeth cause indigestion, because 
they swarm with germs which secrete poisons 
which are swallowed with the food and 
irritate tho stomach. 

Absence of teeth is the commonest of all 
cause.s of lifelong dyspepsia, and the first 
step in the treatment of any form of long- 
continued indigestion should be a vi.sit to the 
dentist. 

Also it is no good having sound teeth 
unless you use them. Teeth were given to 
you to chew with, and you must chew every 
morsel of food, and chew it well, giving at 
least twenty “ grinds ” to each mouthful. 

It is bolting food which causes so much 


indigestion. It is bolting which causes so 
many persons to eat too much, and it is 
bolting which has rendered the go-ahead 
Yankee the proverbial martyr to dyspepsia. 

If you eat slowly, and thoroughly masticate 
your food, you will lose your appetite when 
yon have eaten enough, and so you will not 
eat too much without knowing it. But if you 
shovel in your food like pitching bricks into a 
cart, the stomach is nonplussed, and you may 
go on eating and still be hungry long after 
you have taken sufficient food ; and you will 
not know that you have eaten too much until 
your unfortunate stomach attempts to digest 
its contents. 

Now back again to our menu. Eggs and 
bacon is perhaps the commonest brealvfast 
dish in England. And a thoroughly good 
and wholesome dish it is, too, if properly 
cooked. Of course if the eggs are stale and 
the bacon is half raw and swimming in grease, 
it is indigestible; but properly cooked fresh 
eggs—preferably poached and underdone— 
and crisp grilled bacon is a very digestible 
food. It is curious that although pork is one 
of the most indigestible of meats, bacon is 
tolerated by the most delicate and disordered 
stomachs. 

Fried fish is another excellent breakfast 
dish. ^Vliiting, soles and plaice are the three 
most digestible of fried fish. Herrings and 
eels are bilious and difficult to digest. 

Flot rolls and butter are proverbially indi¬ 
gestible. But our close wool-like bread is 
far niore difficult to digest than the light, more 
glutinous hdtons of the French breakfast. 
Indeed, these light rolls, consisting of little 
more than holes stuck together, are not so 
very indigestible. Why we cannot get them 
in England we do not know. 

Oatmeal is the national breakfast dish of 
the Scotch. The Highlander makes his meal 
of oatmeal before his long day in the open air. 
The English lord, when he goes deer-stalking 
in the Grampians, also takes oatmeal for his 
breakfast, and finds it a wholesome and sus¬ 
taining food. But when he returns to 
Mayfair, he would no more think of eating 
oatmeal for breakfast than he would dine off 
sawdust. 

The Scotch brag greatly about the value of 
oatmeal as a diet, and they would persuade us 
Londoners that oatmeal is the best breakfast 
dish we can take. But when we say that it 
makes us heavy, and gives us indigestion, 
they always answer, “That is because you do 
not make it properly.” But that is not the 
reason. Oatmeal is a very nutritious food, but 
it is not easily digested; and so, although 
the Scotch peasant likes it, and can digest it 
because of his outdoor life and laborious occu¬ 
pation, the Londoner, with his sedentary life 
in a smoky city, cannot digest it. And for 
him it is an unsuitable diet. 

Last and least as regards expense, but most 
imjDortant from the numbers who eat it, is the 
homely bloater. 

Dried fish is not very easy to digest, but is 
highly nutritious and is cheap. And M'hen 
you can get nutritious food at a cheap rate, 
you must expect to give a little extra trouble 
to digest it. Smoked salmon is far and away 
the worst form of dried fish. It is much the 
most indigestible, it is very expensive, and it 
is not really half so tasty as a kipper. 

A little bread and marmalade forms a 
pleasant end to the breakfast. But what does 
this mean—“ Good-bye, I am so glad to have 
had breakfast with you, but I must rush off 
to catch my train, as’ I have to be in the City 

9;30 A-M.” What! Running to catch 
a train immediately after a meal } Then in 
future you had better belong to that class 
that cats no breakfast. Better have an 
empty stomach than a full one which you 
will not allow yourself to digest. 

(To he continued.) 
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OLD ENGLISH COTTAGE 
HOMES; 

OR, 

VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE OF 
BYGONE TIMES. 


PART X. 

THE VILLAGE INN. 

Those who recollect “ coaching times ” can alone 
realise the idea of a “ village inn.” Railways have 
created “ country hotels,” but the modern hotel is 
so different from the old-fashioned inn that it gives 
one little idea of the kind of hostelry at which 
our fathers broke their journeys when going from 
London to York, Norwich, or Bristol. Possibly 
the attendance was none of the best and the 
accommodation not all that could be desired, yet 
they had somehow or other a charm about them. 
They were homely and not luxurious, and the com¬ 
pany was decidedly mixed, yet there was more good- 
fellowship and kindly feeling among the guests than 
can be found in the modern hotel. Of course, we 
speak alone of country inns and hotels. Some of 
our new London hotels are quite what is wanted in 
a large busy towTi, and are distinctly an advance 
upon the metropolitan hotel of our grandfathers’ 
day. But everyone who recollects travelling by 
coach has a kindly corner in his heart for the old 
roadside inn. Flow briskly everyone got down from 
the coach when the landlord advanced from the 
porch of the cheery old building, or the pleasant- 
looking landlady came to the door, with her pretty 
and healthy-looking daughters, to welcome the 
ladies. There might, of course, be some bilious old 
gentleman or cantankerous old lady amongst the 
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arrivals, but the cheerfulness of the scene 
and the healthy appetite generally pacified even 
these unamiable folks. 

What friendships were made, and who 
does not remember some pleasant act of kind¬ 
ness connected with the old inn ? One of the 
earliest recollections of my life is of such 
an act. 

I was a child, and was being taken down 
to Norfolk to be put to school. We sat 
down to dinner, my father on one side of me 
and a strange, but very gentle, married lady 
on the other. My father got very interested 
in a conversation with another clergyman on 
“dangers threatening the Church.” I felt 
miserable, frightened, and ready to ciy when 
a sweet voice whispered in my ear, “ What is 
the matter, my little man ? Ah, I see your 
hands are cold and you cannot cut up your 
dinner.” So she took my hands and warmed 
them in her own fair palms. After a minute 
she addressed me again. “ Why, my dear 
child, you don’t seem to be at your ease even 
now.” I was too silly or shy to tell her what 
was the matter (and perhaps a little bit 
ashamed), but her quick woman’s wit soon 
found out what was wrong. I saw her 
whisper to one of the girls who were waiting, 
and very quickly a child's knife and fork were 
placed before me. I had never before handled 


a large knife and fork. How grateful I felt 
to that kind and thoughtful lady. I never 
saw her again; and although it is more 
than half a century since this act of kindness 
was done, I shall never forget either her 
or it. 

Now, recollections of this kind seem 
to cling around old-fashioned inns. And 
what quaint-looking buildings they were, with 
their projecting bow windows, long low rooms, 
and great beams supporting the front exter¬ 
nally and the ceiling internally. 

Few indeed of these old village inns now 
remain, but we give two, one from Alfriston in 
Sussex, and the other from Winghain in 
Kent. The former is an excellent example of 
Tudor work, half timbered construction, with 
wooden mullions, bow windows, and door¬ 
ways, with a most curious fragment of a sign 
representing a dragon preseiwed at one corner. 
Since we made this sketch the building has, 
we believe, been restored, but we trust the 
old dragon has survived. The roof is covered 
with thin slabs of stone called “ shingles,” 
not an uncommon kind of roofing in 
neighbourhoods where stone is cheap and 
plentiful. 

The other inn, which we have sketched 
at 'Wingham, Kent, is a very remarkable 
building, portions of which certainly date 


from the fourteenth century. The great roof, 
which is visible from the upper rooms, is very 
interesting, and seems at one time to have 
formed a kind of hall undivided from end to 
end (the porch with its bow windows above 
it is a charming feature). Possibly it may have 
been a primitive concert room, and resounded 
with those sweet old English madrigals of 
Bird, Dowland, and Orlando Gibbons. 

There is a fine old Gothic inn at Glastonbury 
with a front of entirely cut stone, and the 
picturesque old “King’s Head ” at Chig^vell, 
the original of Dickens’s “ Maypole ” in 
Barndby Riidge^ is a good example of the 
Stuart period. 

The bishops and clergy of various denomi¬ 
nations who have started “ The People’s 
Refreshment House Association, Limited,” 
have no doubt the idea of replacing the 
ordinary village “public-house” by something 
more nearly resembling the old “hostelrie,” 
in fact, of replacing the mere drinking-shop 
by an establishment where rational refresh¬ 
ment can be obtained by those who require it, 
and should they succeed in their enterprise 
they will earn the thanks of all thinking 
people and be doing a good work in the cause 
of temperance. 

H. W. Brewer. 

(To he continued.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MORE ABOUT THE CHINAMEN. 

One man I remember especially among 
these, who led us a fine dance! He was a 
tall, thin, intellectual-looking fellow, with 
a handsome but most cruel face. Some 
friends from a distance had sent us word that 
they were coming over for the day, and I had 
provided a turkey for dinner. All that I 
could prepare beforehand had been done. 
Dinner was to be at one o’clock, and I began 
to be uneasy as the time passed, and I knew 
the tuikey to be lying white and cold and 
iinstufled upon the kitchen table. It was 
dangerous ground to seem to interfere, or advise 
much, and I had already twice said, and the 
last time with emphasis, that the dinner must 
be punctual and the turkey well done. After 
anxious and secret family consultations, how¬ 
ever, as the time grew very late, and I knew 
the great white thing to be still l3-ing on the 
kitchen table, I went in and told him that he 
must get the turkey into the oven at once. 
He made no reply, and went on perfectly 
quietly with some unimportant job ; I waitei 
a moment, and still getting no reply, I 
repeated my order, adding, “ Do you hear, 
Wong } ” 

Then he looked round at me, with a leer on 
his handsome face, and still gave no answer. 
“Dinner is at one,” I said, trying to keep 
quiet. “ When will that turkey be ready } ” 

After a moment of silent laughter, when I 
could see his back shaking, he said, “ Turkey 
leady allie lightie to-mollow, not cookie him 
to-day—no time ! ” Then his back shook 
again, as he bent over his bit of work. 

I confess I did not know how to deal with 
this. Nowadays, in such a plight, I should 
storm and get very angry, and try to frighten 
him, for they are all cowards. But I was too 
uncertain then, and our friends were due 
directly, and I did not dare risk anything. 

However, the end of it was, dinner was just 
a little late, but to our amazement every!hing 
was beautifully cooked and served, and there 
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was no sign of that alarming mood in the grave 
alert man who waited on us. 

I had not then realised how marvellously 
quick they are; what seeming impossibilities 
they can accomplish without effort, slip¬ 
slopping about in their loose, heelless little 
shoes with apparently tireless steps. They 
are very methodical and orderly, and no doubt 
this is the secret of their quickness. They 
certainly get through a great deal of work, and 
with ease too, and have plenty of leisure 
besides. 

One man we had always spent his leisure in 
sleep. He disappeared regularly after the 
washing-up of the midday dinner. It was 
only by chance that we discovered where he 
took his siesta. One of us went to fetch 
something from the “cool” cellar we had dug for 
ourselves, and of which we were veiy proud, 
and were startled to find a white figure lying 
prostrate, stretched across three empty lemon 
boxes, in the middle of the floor. 

So that was where Quong disappeared to, 
and that was why at times the cellar was 
locked and the key gone, as we had noticed 
once or twice. I did not tell the rest of the 
fiunily so, but I believe he also made his 
Chinese toilet there, combing his pigtail, and 
generally setting himself in order all among 
the milk-pans, and the butter, and the tarts! 

He explained, smiling and unmoved, that it 
was “welly cool, welly nice for rest there.” 
However, we said he must not sleep there 
any more. 

Most Chinamen are wonderfully clever 
gardeners, especially delighting in growing 
vegetables ; and when once that nimble white 
figure is seen busy at work in the kitchen 
garden, one may pick up some hope that the 
new cook will quietly settle down in his new 
place, for some months at least, and that the 
channs of the gambling houses and opium 
dens of Chinatown will fade from his mind for 
a little while. Our present man, who is a 
capital servant, has rejoiced our hearts lately 
by making himself verj’ busy in the kitchen 
garden. Knowing what contrary creatures 


they are, always doing the opposite of what 
one expects, we try to “ rejoice with moder¬ 
ation,” as an old friend used to advise ; but, 
after all, why not enjoy one’s pleasure with a 
free heart, and to the full, while it lasts } 

We have never done admiring and wonder¬ 
ing at the way our present cook, Yung, 
does his gardening, accomplishing so much, 
and in such a curiously casual way, popping 
out between-whiles in his little embroidered 
velvet shoes, and finishing each time some 
fresh piece of work in a masterly fashion. 

Then besides the hope in one’s mind that 
this interest will bind him to his place for a 
time, there is the thrilling expectation of some 
day eating these same vegetables. One has 
to live on a ranch, out of reach of Chinese 
vegetable carts, to know how pleasant that 
prospect seems. 

The first years of a ranch demand so much 
work for the trees, and all the business con¬ 
nected with the ranch itself is so pressing, that 
even if a kitchen garden.is made at once, as in 
our case, the vegetables get such poor atten¬ 
tion that they are of very little use. Nothing 
grows here without the closest tending; but 
with constant care the growth is like a fairy 
tale. However, very few ranchers find time 
for vegetables in the first years, at any rate. 

Some Chinamen, too, are great readers, and 
bring with them quite a library of small paper¬ 
backed Chinese books. I asked one of these 
studious ones if they were the books of 
Confucius that he was reading so diligently, at 
which he seemed much amused, grinning and 
shaking his head. 

After our fatiguing time of domestic 
troubles, when the winter season was over, 
and San Miguel was once more the half 
empt}', ea.sy-going little town, and good 
Chinamen were ready to take even a place in 
the country, we got quite a passable cook, bad 
tempered, however, and veiy rough in his ways 
at such times. But we were thankful to have 
the work done fairly well, on any tenns, and 
we pretended not to notice bis almost brutal 
manner. 
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I liacl been warned again and again by 
friends who bad long experience in dealing 
with Chinamen, not to interfere at all, but to 
leave things entirely to them. So long as the 
work is fairly well done and things are clean, 
what does the rest matter ? Most of them 
are by no means extravagant or wasteful, as 
servants go; but if such a one should fall to 
your lot, you may as well dismiss him at once, 
for you will never persuade him to make the 
least change. They are so exceedingly stub¬ 
born that interference, if it does no harm, is 
little likely to do any good. In most cases 
where a change is demanded, they will say 
“allie lightie,” and go on doing their own 
way. 

As I myself do the choosing and buying 
of the meat, I also go through the form of 
ordering how it shall be cooked and prepared 
for each meal. If my orders accord with his 
Celestial ideas, they are carried out, and if 
not, they are not. And that is the end of it. 
He always serves up something nice, and does 
not waste, which is surely good enough for 
any reasonable being. 

I confess I do resent a little the half covert 
smile with which I am received in the morning 
when I go into the kitchen to give these bogus 
orders; but I brazen it out, and struggle 
through the form with the best dignity 
I can. 

One lady friend, when advising me never to 
interfere about the work, told me of a striking 
experience she had before she learnt her 
lesson. 

She kept a large boarding-school for girls, 
and employed a number of Chinamen. The 
cook, being a very capable and respectable 
fellow, was the acknowledged head over the 
others, engaging them and dismissing them 
on his own responsibility. That was the plan 
which she had found the best, and as long as 
he was satisfied, all worked as smoothly as a 
machine, for he belonged, as most of them do, 


to some secret society, and whether he was a 
“ high binder,” as seemed likely, or not, they 
feared and obeyed him as they would never 
have feared or obeyed her. 

One unlucky day, however, she took it into 
her head to go into the kitchen and prepare 
some small thing which he had cooked once 
or twice in a manner that did not please her. 
She had told him that she did not like it so, 
but next time it was served in just the same 
fashion, and she was annoyed. She went 
bravely into her own kitchen, and prepared it 
as she liked, leaving him iu quiet possession as 
soon as this was finished. 

A large school is a busy place, and no one 
had time to notice anything unusual or strange 
till the hour for dinner drew near. Then 
suddenly it struck all the little community 
that the house was very still; there was no 
smell of dinner, and in the dining-room, when 
the door was hastily flung open, there were no 
preparations for the meal. 

Our friend, startled and uneasy, hunied to 
the kitchen, to find everything in perfect 
order, but no sign of Chinese activity, and the 
fires of the range all grey and cold. A quick 
search convinced her that they were alone in 
.the house, and in a great state of wonder and 
excitement she and her friends got together a 
cold, picnic sort of meal, and ate it up, dis¬ 
cussing meanwhile what they should do. As 
the Chinese chef had been exceedingly well 
treated, and had also been some years with 
them, they felt very indignant that he should 
have played them such a trick for so slight an 
offence, for my friend recognised that she had 
committed an offence. 

They determined in their wrath that they 
would have no more Chinamen ; they would 
employ nice, decent women, with whom they 
could reason, and who would understand one’s 
point of view. They telephoned at once to an 
employment agency in the nearest town, 
asking for the best girls that could be had, at 
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PART IV. 

CUAIRS ! 

It so chanced that I did not see Belinda Ann 
for some long time after the launch. 

Illness and a trip to Switzerland came 
between us, and when I returned to England 
the Club had not yet resumed its winter 
meetings. 

The moment it did so, however, I took an 
early opportunity of visiting it, and to my joy 
Belinda Ann arrived shortly after me. 

I pounced on her at once and drew her into 
a secluded corner, where we could talk 
unobserved. 

“Belinda,” I began eagerly, “I want you 
to take me to your Feather Club one day. 
Will you .? ” 

She put her head on one side and glanced 
at me sideways, as was her way when in 
doubt, and remarked— 

“There ain’t nothink ter see, yer know. 
We just pys in our money every week, an’ the 
one who draws the winnin’ number gits the 
feather that week, an’ then we begins all over 
agyne, but I’ve left that an’ jined a furniture 
club now,” and she gave me another sidelong 
look. 

I was so full of my own ideas that I did not 
particularly notice her evident desire to be 
asked why, but exclaimed— 

“ I did not know you had other sorts of 
clubs.” 


By la petite. 

“Bless yer, yuss I ” retorted Belinda Ann, 
with all her old contempt for my lamentable 
ignorance. “ There’s furniture clubs, an’ 
crockery clubs, an’ photergraph clubs, an’ 
draperies an’ boot clubs, an’ I dun know what 
all ! ” 

“ And how much do you pay ? ” I asked. 

“Well, it depends,” she replied cautiously. 
“It runs from any think from thru]:>pence to 
five bob, accordin’ ter succumstances, but I’ll 
tyke yer ter one ef yer like, though there ain’t 
nothink whatever ter see.” 

I closed with the offer at once, and then 
asked what she had been doing all this time. 

“ ’Eap.s ! ” she answered laconically ; and 
then remarked in a would-be off-hand manner, 
“ I’m a-walkin’ hout with a young feller down 
our court.” 

“ Oh ! ” I replied, not specially impressed, 
as this was a very everyday affair. 

“ An’ ’e’s sed ‘ Chairs ’ ter me ! ” she added, 
with an elaborate assumption of indifference 
and an unsuccessful attempt not to look 
triumphant. 

“ Oh, Belinda! ” I exclaimed, grasping at 
once what this meant, “ I am glad. That is 
why you joined the furniture club } ” 

She nodded, pleased at my intelligence, 
and added complacently— 

“ An’ I’ve jined the sewin’ class, so’s I ken 
myke my own trossax''' 

1 fully apju’oved of this, and inquired as to 
when the marriage was to take place. 


such short notice, to be sent out to them at 
once. 

Soon they arrived, and were spreading con¬ 
fusion and discomfort all over the house—a 
wretchedly incompetent set. They were all 
dismissed, and a fresh batch sent out—but, 
alas ! no better than the first. 

Then the girls and their teachers, in desper¬ 
ation, determined to do their own work until 
they had time to make some better plans. 
All this had taken up three or four days, and 
one morning our friend was hard at work 
sweeping her own drawing-room carpet, and 
making a gi*eat noise over it, when the brush 
was taken out of her hands by a quiet firm 
grasp, and glancing up, she saw her Chinese 
chef^ looking particularly neat and business¬ 
like, after all the tawdry finery of the women 
servants. He said quietly, “ Me do lis; you 
no do such sing,” and went on with the 
sweeping as though there had been no break 
whatsoever in his regular work. Being both 
breathless with her sweeping, and very glad 
to hand it over to someone else, naturally 
also a good deal taken aback, she murmured 
something or other and went quietly out of 
the room, and then discovered that all about 
the house were quiet, quick-moving figures, 
clad in the familiar white jackets, busy about 
their separate duties, just as though they had 
been there all the time. The lesson Avas very 
effectual in her case, for never again did she 
attempt the least interference. 

This seems to be an exceedingly long 
account of domestic affairs, but being so 
unlike our English edition of such troubles, it 
may be of interest, or, at least, it may serve to 
enhance the feelings of comfort and luxury of 
those at home who can command a well- 
trained cook, and housemaid, and parlour¬ 
maid, not to mention the useful charwoman, 
and all for less money than we pay our one 
Chinaman. 

(To 1)6 continued,) 
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She pursed up her lips and shook her head 
solemnly, as she replied— 

“Not yet awhile. I’ve no fancy fer startin’ 
too soon an’ bein’ brought up with a jerk, an’ 
I wants ter myke sure of a comferble plyce ter 
begin with,” which showed me what I had 
always known, namely, that Belinda Ann was 
in many ways above her class. 

“ I means ter ’ave a room ter myself 
any’ow,” she went on. “ Why, ef you’ll 
berlieve me ”—warming with her subject— 
“down Spitalfields wy there was once four 
families as ’ad one room at ween ’em. They 
each ’ad one corner, an’ one man lived in the 
middle, but dear, they didn’t mind, an’ got on 
well enough till the man in the middle took 
in a lodger, an’ then there was a row ’cos 
they sed that was jest a little too much.” 

I heartily agreed, though the story was 
not new to me any more than it will be 
to you. 

We parted, having made an appointment 
for the following week, so a few days after- 
\vards found me under her guidance, trying to 
find out something about the clubs. 

As we walked she showed me notices in 
various shop-windows of “ Clubs held here,” 
but the one we finally entered was of a veiy 
humble description, and the proprietress, a 
wizened little hunchback, looked suspiciou.sly 
at me and was most reluctant, even at Belinda 
Ann’s request, to explain the mode of 
procedure. 
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There was not much to tell, she said stiffly, 
and nothing to see. 

The girls just paid their sixpence a week, 
and the number of members, of course, had to 
tally with the value of what they wanted. 

liers was a boot-club, and, as coster girls 
arc notoriously fastidious about the quality of 
their boots, seven-and-six and eight-and-six 
is the price aimed at, so she had fifteen 
members just now, and a friend of hers had 
seventeen. 

They were strictly honourable, and always 
“ stood up ” to what they had undertaken, 
even though they might find it a tax to 
produce the weekly subscription regularly; 
and when a girl had secured the article for 
which she had joined the club, she never by 
any chance “ ciied off,” but went on paying 
till all the members were supplied. 

Of course it was not everyone who could be 
admitted to these privileges, and, as a rule, 
strangers vfer^ 'no’i particularly welcomed 
unless well vouclicd for by an old member, as 
there was always the chance of their being 
winners early and then “crying off” the rest 
of their subsenption. 

Tlie club was mainly composed of friends 
who rarely met at the “club-holder’s,” except 
on the occasion of the weekly draw. 

Of course, if a girl could spare the money, 
there was no objection to her buying two 
tickets, thus enjoying two chances and also 
helping to hasten matters, and there had been 
cases where the members, hearing that one of 
their old “ chums ” (or “ pals,” as they call it) 
was in sore want, voluntarily kept the club 
going another week, and then handed it all 
over to her, with the club-holder’s consent, of 
course. 

The usual method was to put fifteen pieces 
of paper in a bag, on one being written the 
number of weeks the club was old, and the 
member who drew out the marked paper was 
able to buy the boots that week, and so on. 

“ Then it really is a lottery! ” I remarked 
meditatively. 

“ No, t’ain’t,” she snapped sharply; “ it’s 
a club! ” And after that I could not get 
another word out of her, but I gathered later 
on that she derived her profit from the draper 
or bootshop visited, who allowed her so much 
for every “ ticket ” presented to him, and that 
she often had more than one club nmning at 
a time. 

Belinda Ann was so obviously crestfallen at 
the poor result of our excursion that I hastened 
to inquire after her “ young man,” upon which 
she brightened up, informed me his name was 
Joe, that he was in the coster line and owned 
a “barrel- an’ moke” of his own. He sold 
anything that was in season, and Belinda Ann 
had grave thoughts of giving up her present 
occujoation and accompanying him on his 
rounds. 

I ju ivately thought this would be a “ come¬ 
down ” for her, remembering the draggle- 
tailed, slatternly women who usually pursue 
this line of business, but she was so visibly 
elated over the whole business that I could not 
bear to be a wet blanket. 

She was dying to introduce Joe to me, and 
as I was no less curious to see him, I agreed 
to attend the sewing-class one night, as she 
]:)roudly remarked, “ ’E alius fetches me ’ome 
’isself, which is more nor what most blokes 
’ud do,” and indeed I found this to be the 
case, as courtship in the East End is a very 
prosaic and matter-of-fact affair, conducted on 
l)oth sides with scant romance and without 
any of those little amenities usual in the West 
End. 

Accordingly I attended the next sewing 
meeting, at which Belinda Ann showed me 
with pride the neat nightgowns she was 
making, with little tucks and a frill of 
embroidery down the front, having already 
completed a sei*viceable stout petticoat or two. 


She was the best worker in the class and 
the others readily acknowledged her superiority, 
coming to her for assistance or advice, and 
admiring her skill -vrith a whole-hearted 
generosity which had not a trace of jealousy 
or envy about it. 

I was sure Belinda Ann was not Sony to 
let me see her in a new light, and as I sat 
apart and watched her I saw and appreciated 
the subtle change that her new prospects had 
wrought in her. She was sobered and softened, 
more womanly and more responsible. She 
had perhaps lost the bizaire and picturesque 
charm which had been hers, but she had 
gained in qualities which would be more 
useful to her in the battle of life, and of which 
she might have dire need. There had always 
been the makings of a noble woman in the 
rough undiscijdined factoiy-girl, and no tnie 
friend of hers could regret the disappearance 
of characteristics which, while making her 
more interesting and less commonplace, were 
not likely to help her much in her struggle for 
existence. 

Not that she was less ready than of yore 
with “ chaff,” and I heard her joining more 
than once in the shrieks of laughter called 
forth by an oddly-shaped pattern or an ill-cut 
garment. 

The ladies at the head of the class were 
wise enough to join in, even when the joke 
was against themselves, and to take in good 
part the various disrespectful and scornful 
remarks about their knowledge of needlework 
made in stage-whispers all round them. 

I do not think any of the girls really cared 
about sewing, and some of them were frightfully 
slow workers. One girl had been at work 
on the same garment for over a year, and as 
she came late and left early, it seemed likely 
to last another twelve months at least. 

The nominal hours were from eight to ten, 
hut they dropped in at all times, and some 
only stayed a few minutes. 

One girl put in about three stitches and 
then rolled her work up in an untidy bundle, 
crammed it into her bag (a lady had presented 
each girl with a bag in which to keep her 
work clean), and remarking, “I carn’t sew 
with coarse cotton like that,” disappeared with 
not another word of explanation or apology. 
They could bring their own materials if they 
liked, but long-cloth and flannelette were 
provided, and they could then purchase the 
garments they made at cost price. 

There was a piano in the room, but music 
as a rule was impossible, the girls’ healthy 
lungs preventing anything short of a drum 
being heard. One started a song and the 
others joined in, which was all right as long 
as they all sang the same, but when half-a- 
dozen different tunes were all being shouted 
out at once, the noise was rather appalling. 

By degrees the room emptied till only 
Belinda Ann and myself were left, even the 
founders having retired to a neighbouring 
class-room to put on capes and bonnets. I 
ought to have mentioned before that the 
meeting was held in a Board School which 
the authorities kindly lent for the one night 
in the week. 

Well, the clock began to strike ten, and 
I felt really sori-y for Belinda Ann, whose 
anxious glances at the door were getting 
more and more frequent. 

The tardy arrival of the swain, whose devo¬ 
tion she had been extolling, was doubly vexing 
to a proud girl of her calibre, since it would, 
she considered, make me think that she had 
been “gassing” unduly about him, besides 
which she was not at all likely to put up with 
neglect in any shape or form. 

The slow minutes dragged inexorably on, 
and she was just rolling up her work with a 
great show of nonchalance, when a lumpy and 
by no means faiiy footfall sounded on the 
flagged yard outside, and a healthy whistle 
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(in which, however, a nice ear might have 
detected some trepidation) gave us to under¬ 
stand that the owner had “knocked ’em in 
the Old Kent Road.” 

I glanced at Belinda, who stopped folding 
as if she had been shot, hastily unrolled everj'- 
thing and started sewing again with her 
nose in the air and the light of battle in her 
eye. 

I was not at all sure that even my presence 
would save the unlucky Joe from a sound 
rating, but when the whistling and the footsteps 
abruptly ceased together, and an apologetic 
double-shuffle at the door forced her to look 
round, she evidently considered that the 
scolding had better wait, and merely said 
haughtily— 

“Ow, there y’are at larst I Come on an’ 
show yerself ter ther lydy an’ mind yer 
manners ! ” 

This was scarcely calculated to set him 
entirely at his ease, and as I could plainly 
see he was already suffering agonies of bash¬ 
fulness I met him half-way (literally as well 
as metaphorically) and, having said how 
pleased I was to see him, held out my hand. 

He was evidently unprepared for this, and 
having wiped his own elaborately on his 
corduroys, he gave it a final polish with his 
cap before venturing to respond. 

A rather awkward pause ensued, which was 
happily broken by the ladies, who now returned 
to the room ready to go home, and who all 
seemed to know Joe very well. While he 
was answering their questions, I was able 
to have a good look at him, anc? I must acfmit 
I was disappointed in his ajipearance. 

I had not expected anything heroic or 
romantic, of course, but, really, Belinda Ann’s 
betrothed was distressingly plain. 

His hair was an unmistakable red, and 
cropped so short as to suggest his having 
lately lodged at Her Majesty’s expense. His 
eyes were a watery grey, with very pink rims 
and no eyelashes to speak of, and his mouth 
was so capacious it really quite alarmed you 
when he )\awned, as he did presently with 
engaging frankness. 

He was obviously a good bit younger than 
the bride-elect, but this is not unusual, and 
besides Belinda Ann would always have been 
the leading spirit anyhow. 

He was physically smaller, too, being so 
stunted in growth as to make her look like 
a young giantess, and a stubbly attempt 
at a moustache made him seem even more 
boyish. 

By the time I had completed my suiTcy we 
were all ready to go, and as the other ladies 
were returning by the Underground, Joe 
and Belinda offered to escort me to the 
omnibus. 

“ Joe’s got two tickets for the Vic. to-morrer 
night,” Belinda remarked presently. 

It seemed to me a pity that Joe should 
S]')end his hard-earned and much-needed 
money on so questionable an amusement, and 
I ventured to say so, in very delicate language 
of course. 

^ “ Ow, ’e ain’t pyd fer ’em I ” returned 
Belinda Ann reassuringly, “ a friend o’ ’is 
goes on in the crowd, an’ ken pass in two 
friends when ’e likes. Thet’s ’ow it is.” 

The next time I attended the sewing-class 
I asked her how she liked it, and nearly had 
my nose snapped off in return. For some 
reason (I shrewdly suspected that Joe and 
she had had a “ tiff”) she was in a grievously 
bad temper, and had already quarrelled with 
everyone in the room except me. Now it was 
my turn, and as she turned on me with a 
gloomy frown I felt sori-y I had spoken. 

“ Like it ? ” she remarked, viciously biting 
off her cotton with her strong white teeth. 

“ I never seed anythink more morotonous in 
all my born days ! Call thet a ply ? I calls 
it a reglar ’owlin’ swindle ! ” 
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“Why? What was the matter with 
it ? ” I inquired mildly. “ What was it 
called ? ” 

“ Fust! ” she retorted ferociously, and for 
a minute I wondered what she meant, till it 
dawned on me that she probably meant Faust. 

“ Well, what happened ? ” I coaxed. “You 
might just tell me, Belinda.” 

“ Ow, I dun know,” she answered sulkily. 
“ There was a sort of a cellar plyce, kinder 
prison, with a old cove a-reading in a book, an’ 
then ’e began ter jaw, and ’e could do it too. 
I thought ’e’d never leave off, an’ I’d jest 
said ter my Joe, ‘ What’s thet there old cove 
a-doing of? ’ when there comes hreworks, an’ 
someone in red ’ops out of ’em, an’ if ’e 
don’t bergin ter jaw ! My word, it was 
sick’nin’ ! ” and she relapsed into gloomy 
silence. 

“ But, BeJiuda,” I put in, “ they are obliged 


to talk to let you know what the story is about. 
If they did it all without speaking, you might 
not understand it.” 

“An’ small loss,” she retorted unconi- 
promisingly. “ I didn’t understand it as it 
was. In one part three or four people went 
into a church, an’ I says, sarcastick-like, 

‘ It must be a weddin’, seek lots o’ people 
agoin’ to church,’ but Joe says it was meant 
there was a sendee agoin’ on, an’ all I ken 
say is it was a werry poor congregeration.” 

“ Oh, of course, it is all make-believe,” I 
said soothingly. “ They had not really got a 
church there, you know, and the people were 
not attending a service inside but only pre¬ 
tending to.” 

“ Well, I ’aven’t got the time nor the money 
ter spend on lookin’ at things wot ain’t true,” 
she replied with decision, “ an’ wot’s more, I 
sha’n’t let my Joe go neither. It ain’t wuth 


it,” which was astonishingly sensible of her, 
I thought. 

While heartily approving of her decision, 
I could not resist asking her whether what 
she called “ fireworks ” had not pleased her. 

“ Purty well,” she replied reflectively, “ I’ve 
seen better ones, but at leastes they was real. 
There was one scene with a founting where 
the gals shunted that cove in red, an’ then 
the founting ran fire, but I spose that was 
make-believe too,” and, alas, I was unable 
to deny it. 

I was rather relieved to find that her first 
visit to the theatre was likely to be her last, 
and had certainly not given her a taste for 
that sort of amusement (which I had been 
half afraid it might), and, by dint of great 
exertion on my part, I managed to restore 
her wonted good-humoiu: before we parted. 

(To he continued.) 
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GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

B. G. (Employvieuf in the Cotonics).—We hope you 
will observe this answer, as you have not given a 
pseudonym. It is, of course, a very serious ques¬ 
tion whether you would do wisely or rightly to 
leave your present comfortable situation where your 
services are valued in order to seek employment 
abroad. So far as j'ou yourself are concerned, it 
would seem probable that if you have made your¬ 
self useful to one household, you would to another. 
But in dealing with 3'our emploj'ers^ a frank ex¬ 
planation would probably be best. Tell them that 
you have this strong desire to see something of the 
world outside j’our own country ; but that you would 
not like to leave at a moment when, by so doing, 
you would be putting them to inconvenience. AVe 
can hardly doubt that your employers will meet 
you in a similar spirit, and will try to arrange 
matters so that you may leave England at the right 
time of year for emigration purposes. If j’ou wish 
to leave this season, you should lose no time m 
taking lessons in cookery, \oudo not say where 
you live, but nowadays there are few localities 
without either a regular school of cookery or some 
evening classes at which cookery is taught. If you 
can make yourself a really good cook, Canada 
would be the most suitable country to which you 
could betake yourself. According to the la^st 
report of the Emigrants’ Information Ofhee 
(31, Broadway, Westminster, S.W.), cooks earn 
much more than general servants, ,^25 a year 
being frequently paid. In the north-west cooks 
receive as much as ;i^5 ^ month, or at the rate of 
£(x> a year. You should not leave for Canada 
later than September, as the winter, which is severe, 
begins in October. If you could go earlier it would 
be better, otherwise )'ou should wait till April or 
next year. The British AVomen’s Emigration Asso¬ 
ciation, Imperial Institute, Kensington, AV., vvould 
advise and help you further if you would apply to 
the Secretary. A'ou should also make a note of 
the address of the AA'omen’s Protective Immigration 
Society, 84, Osborne Street, Alontreal, and of the 
Girls’ Home of AVelcome, 272, Assiniboine Avenue, 
AVinnipeg, Alanitoba. To these institutions you 
could turn if you wanted a lodging or help in seek¬ 
ing a good situation. r TT J. -I r\ 

D.\isy(0//<j Yeads Training jn a General MospitaL). 
—General hospitals—the qualifications of which 
carry weight in the nursing world—almost invariably 
receive probationers for not less than two years’ 
training. Three years is an ordinary limit, and 
even four j-ears are required bj' some of the best 
training schools. The only alternative course you 
could pursue is to enter some hospital as a paying 
probationer. You would be required to pay thir¬ 
teen guineas per quarter ; this would cover board, 
lodging, and tuition, but not uniform or laundry. 
It is possible that at the end of six months a paying 
probationer, who has shown an aptitude for nursing, 
maybe invited to join the regular nursing staff of 
the hospital. If such an invitation were made to 
you, you would do wisely to accept it, for your 
position as a private nurse would be strengthened 
by the fact that you had undergone a full course of 
hospital training. AVe advise you to offer yourself 
as a paying probationer to the Middlesex Hospital, 
Alortimer .Street, London, AY., or the Royal Free 
Hospital, Grav’s Inn Road, London, AV.C. If you 
prefer to remain in Scotland, you might apply to 
the Alatron of the Northern Infirmary, Inverness. 
Here candidates are received for one year only and 
are paid a salary. This institution, however, is 
much smaller tha'n either of the London hospitals 
above-mentioned, and could not offer you so com¬ 
plete a knowledge of nursing in all its branches. 


Doris {Hospital Hospitals do not receive 

girls as probationers who are so young as eighteen. 
You must wait patiently, we regret to say, till you 
are two or three and twenty. In the meantime try 
to discover whether any evening classes are being 
held in your neighbourhood at which you could 
study ambulance work. Perhaps you could attend 
a polj'technic and learn other things as well, such, 
for instance, as cookery, which is a most useful 
subject for a nurse to understand. Indeed, if you 
occupied the next few years in obtaining complete 
expertness in all the domestic arts, you would find 
in later life that the time had been well spent. 

A. E. T. {Sifnafion as U 7 i(lt’r~Pt 7 trse ).—^As you are 
young and have not yet been out in service, it might 
be better for you not to come to London at first, 
but to seek a situation in your own locality. The 
Matron of the Girls’ Boarding Home, 5, Abbey 
Street, Carlisle; or Mrs. Chalkcr, Ladies’ Asso¬ 
ciation for the Care of Girls Training Home, 
8, George Street, Carlisle, would doubtless be kind 
enough to give you the address of some thoroughly 
respectable registry office in the North of England, 
through which 3'ou could seek a situation. You arc 
too 3’oung to enter an3' hospital. 

M. D. de T. {J’e/e 7 ‘ina 7 ‘y S 7 i 7 ‘geons ).—The Royal 
College oA’eterinary Surgeons does not at present 
admit women to membership ; consequentl3'women 
cannot practise in this countr3’ with the English 
qualification. There are many women who breed 
horses, and who, no doubt, are quite capable of 
acting as “vets” in an amateur capacity. But 
women have not gone further in this direction at 
present. 

• MrSCELL.\NEOUS. 

RosiiiiUD.—AYliitc velvet, if not very much soiled, 
can be cleaned at home with flour rubbed in well, 
and then brushed out; and this process may be 
repeated till it is clean. 

Thki.ma.—I f you do not wish to mark your underlinen 
with 3'our own initials, why not wait till 3'ou are 
married, and mark it then with your new ones ? 
The father of the bride should pay for the carriages 
in which the bridal party goes to church ; the bride-, 
groom pa3'S for his own, ami also for that in which 
the newly-married pair depart from the church and 
the house. 

Xheo.—I. The great writer on the subiect \vas 
Lavater, and there is a cheap edition of his book, 
but most libraries contain it.—2. AVe cannot 
suggest methods of earning mone3' when we do not 
know what 3'ou can do, nor 3'our age and position. 
Eve.—I. There are exhibitions held in a large number 
of provincial centres, at any of which you might 
exhibit your paintings. There is one at Newbury, 
Berks, and many towns in that part of England, 
but as 3’ou do not give an address, we cannot help 
you.—2. A'ou must make an arrangement with some 
shop (a greengrocer, perhaps) to sell 3’our flowers. 
Fritz C.—The word “ lacustrine ” is derived from 
the Latin taens, a lake. It means anything per¬ 
taining to lakes or swamps. It is used especially 
of those lake dwellings which have been found at 
various times and places, in which prehistoric 
peoples have lived for protection and better 
security. The most famous of these were discovered 
a few years ago in the Lake of Bienne, in Switzer¬ 
land. 

J. J _AA"e do not think that Di AYrnon was an 
historical character.: Rob Roy, of course, was such, 
as it was a nickname given to Robert McGrigor, who 
assumed the name of Campbell, when the Clan 
Maegregor was outlawed by the Scotch Parliament 
in 1O62. He has been called the Scottish Robin 
Hood. 


Topsy should certainl3' o/te>' to pa}’ for herself; but 
if the person she accompanies wishes to do so, she 
can accept the offer with thanks, of course. 

Nine Years’ Constant Reader.— All engravings 
by Bartolozzi are of value, but we could not say 
of how much, unless we knew in what condition the}' 
were. You had better have them valued by some¬ 
one near at hand. 

Rita.— The year of The Girl’s Own Paper ends 
with the month of September. You would begin 
with the first number of October. 

Kl’den.— The shillings and sixpences coined in the 
reign of Queen Anne are said to be worth 2s. to 3s. 
You do not describe it, so we cannot tell 3’ou 
further. If there be an “E.” under the Queen’s 
bust, it was coined in Edinburgh. 

Dragon-fly. —In the first issue of threepenny, two- 
penn}’, and penny-pieces in Charles II.’s reign, the 
edges were not milled, but there is no reason 
given for the fact. In the reign of Elizabeth there 
was an issue of hammered, and one of milled, three¬ 
penny-pieces. It was probably a matter of con¬ 
venience, as we can find no explanation of it. 

Barge. —i. The term “Limited,” or “ Ld.,” as 
generally written, is a legal way of announcing the 
way in which that business is conducted. Th/wie. 
can be no question of politeness nor good manners 
about it, so 3*ou can add it to 3'our address without 
interfering with either.—2. The word “therefor” 
is used in law' w'orks. “Therefore” means “for 
this (previously mentioned) reason.” “Therefor” 
means “ for this (previously mentioned) thing.” 
Mercia.— The book is not of any monetary value, we 
regret to sa}*. _ . 

Stencil AVare.— The origin of the family of Este 
was in Italy. The first w'e hear of it is Alberto I., 
a Tuscan prince, who died about 972 a.d. They 
were rulers of Tuscany, Milan, Genoa, Padua, 
Modena, and Ferrara. The last ruler of this 
State, Alfonso II., died without issue, 1597, and 
Pope Clement A^III. seized on his estates. The 
descendants, however, of his brother Cesare ruled 
in JModena till 1801, when the male line became 
extinct, and it passed through the female line to 
Austria. The last duke, Francesco A"., w’as driven 
from his dominions inT859, and the duchy was soon 
afterw'ards incorporated into the kingdom of Italy. 
The House of Este was (in 1060) divided into tw'o 
branches; John Guelfwas invested wdth the Duchy of 
Bavaria, andFulcoremainedatModcnaandFerrara. 
The former is the ancestor of the House of Hanover. 
A AVidowl— A w'idow' does not change the style of 
her address on the death of her husband. If she 
were previously Mrs. John Thompson, she remains 
the same, and uses it on her cards and letters. 
Mrs. Mary Thompson is a form of address that is 
purely legal, and used by law’5'ers or other men of 
business. It is not used in society. The methods 
of addressing an aunt differ in different families. 
Aunt Mar}', or Aunt Thompson, are both correct. 
The latter is, how'ever, rather old-fashioned. AVe 
know' a family in which there are three Aunt 
Marys. One is Aunt Mary, the second is Aunt 
IMary John (the name of her husband superadded), 
and the third is Aunt Mary Scott. These dis¬ 
tinguishing names are only used w'hen their owners 
are spoken of. AA'hcn spoken to, they arc all 
Aunt Mar3-s. 

A Bedfordian.— AVe think your handwriting un¬ 
formed, and 3’OU probably could not write quickly 
enough for secretarial W’ork. AVhy not practise a 
more flow'ing hand ? 

Lorn A. —It is quite correct to have cards of 3'our own, 
if you be living with your brother, and keeping his 
house. 

Flossie. —AAfear the white dress, if it be clean enough. 
AVhy not ? 
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Wildly she wailed by the tiny cot, 

And knew not the words she said, 

As she Death reviled, for her darling child 
Therein lay cold and dead! 

All in the world she loved was lost. 

From her in its sweetness swept ; 

She would no more trust in a Heaven unjust— 
Then the mourning mother slept! 

Hovered the Angel of Promise nigh, 
Empowered by the King above, 

And he o’er her bent with the tidings sent 
Of everlasting love! 


“Trust thou in Plim ; He knowctli best; 

Nought ordcreth He in vain; 

Past the Golden Gates now thy bahe awaits, 

And ye there shall meet again! ” 

Tranquil and solaced the mother woke. 

Soul-filled with the Angel-dream ; 

And she blessed each word, in her slumber Jieard, 
Sent down in love supreme. 

“ Trust ? yes, I trust! He knowetli best, 

And guardeth my babe who waits 
In the Realms of Bliss for a mother’s kiss, 

Till I pass the Golden Gates ! ” 
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ALL IN THE WORLD SHE LOVED WAS LOST.” 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PARER. 


THE HOUSE WITH THE VERANDAH. 


By ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO, Author of “Other People’s Stairs,” “Her Object in Life,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

CLEMUNTINA GILLESPIE. 


Idler, why lie down to die ? 

Better rub than rust! ’’ 

But was rubbing really better than rust¬ 
ing, if it were but a voluntary and needless 
friction ? Lucy realised now that the 
deeper agonies and anxieties and the more 
strenuous efforts of the past few months 
had given her new standpoints, and had 
separated her from much which she would 
once have tolerated without question. 
She remembered having read the utter¬ 
ance of a certain writer, somewhat to this 
effect—“I have been through the 
furnace, and I have passed out too 
scorched to mingle freely with those who 
are not even singed.” Lucy could not 
quite see the matter in that aspect. 
Rather she would have expressed her¬ 
self—I have been out on God’s wolds, 
under His open sky with its storms and 
its starlight, and I cannot again relish 
close, artificially-lit rooms, sickly with 
manufactured perfumes.” Oh, when 
once Charlie was at home again, how 
much they would have to be thankful 
for, in their life grown at once wider 
and deeper I What a new meaning 
was given to the old words, “ The Lord 
drew me out of many waters. . . . He 
brought me forth also into a large 
place.” 

So Lucy’s long holiday from her classes 
at the Institute proved both restful and 
delightful. Nor were they barren of 
practical results. She found many 
picturesque “bits” to sketch near 
London. Work of this kind was such 


pure joy to Lucy that she was apt to 
forget that nevertheless it remained a 
strain upon the nerves. She might have 
been wiser, ay, and thriftier too, had she 
indulged herself in a little sheer idleness, 
in lying among the clover making daisy 
chains or cowslip balls for Hugh. As it 
was, when he grew tired of playing 
alone, he would nestle down beside 
mamma, watching her busy fingers and 
begging for “a story,” for which he 
never begged in vain. 

Oh, those were happy days, peaceful 
in their present calm, radiant with big 
hopes dawning I Then the evening 
coming-home was always cheery, with 
Miss Latimer hovering over the teacups, 
Tom’s merry welcome, and the sighing 
Clementina’s conscientious preparations 
for their creature-comforts. If Lucy’s 
ceaseless industry did not permit her to 
gather up all the physical benefit she 
might have got, at least her nightly rest 
grew sweet and calm, and the troubled 
haunting visions vanished. 

She herself found much satisfaction 
in regaining her healthy moral poise. 
It did not fret her now when Jane Smith 
openly gibed at her in the street. It 
did not worry her when Jessie Morison’s 
mysterious female ally was seen passing 
the house, and lingering in front of the 
gate, as if half inclined to call. Nay, 
she bore herself with courage and reso¬ 
lution when the policeman rang the bell 
in the middle of the night, and roused 
all the household to hear that a man 
was lying in the area, having evidently 
climbed over the locked gate and 
descended the stairs. 

She and Miss Latimer and Tom went 
downstairs together, Tom being an in¬ 
calculable blessing in such circum¬ 
stances. The invader was intoxicated, 
not hurt, as Lucy at first suggested, to 
the policeman’s great amusement. 

“ He’s not been so bad when he was 
so spry getting over; he thought he’d 
got a nice corner to sleep himself square 
in,” said that functionary, as, with Tom’s 
disgusted assistance, he pulled the man 
nearer the wall and tried to make him 
“sit up.” Horrors I Where did Lucy 
know the smooth white face and red 
head thus revealed to view ? Why, this 
was no other than the carpenter whom 
she had accredited as Jane Smith’s 
lawful “young man.” 

“You come out of this, my man,” 
said the policeman. “You’re where 
you’ve no call to be. And if you don’t 
stir your stumps pretty quick, it’ll be 
the worse for you.” 

The man had nearly “ slept himself 
square.” He stared wildly around, and 
muttered something about “coming to 
visit one as had called herself a friend ” 
—“ a-wanting to give her a bit of his 
mind.” 

“Take him away and let him go,” 
Lucy pleaded with the policeman. “ I 
know who he is—he’s been employed at 
Shand’s works—he used to visit a 
servant of mine who is not with me now. 


I don’t think she behaved very well to 
him.” 

The policeman looked up knowingly. 

“ Is it that there woman that lives-” 

he paused, with a significant glance 
towards the closed windows of the 
Marvels’ house. “ A bad lot she is. 
She behaves best to any fellow she treats 
badly. Come, come, young man, as the 
lady speaks for you. I’ll let you go this 
time. Your young ’ooman ain’t here 
now, d’ye understand ? And if you take 
my advice, you’ll give her a wide berth, 
wherever she may be.” 

The wretched youth rose, picking up 
his cap, and dashing it against the iron 
balustrade to beat off the dust. 

“ Thank you kindly, mum,” he 
mumbled thickly. “ I begs your pardon. 

I did not know she’d left here. I on’y 
knew she gave me the go-by directly my 
back was turned, a-earnin’ money to 
make a home for her.” 

“ Well, well,” rejoined the policeman, 
pushing the shambling figure before him. 
“You be thankful she did give you the 
go-by, though you don’t deserve a 
better woman, if you ain’t more of a man 
than to let the likes of her get you into 
tiie mess you’re in to-night—or this 
morning, rather,” he added, looking up 
at the whitening sky. “ Good day, 
mum. I’m sorry 1 had to disturb you.” 

On their way back to their rooms, 
they met Clementina, who had been 
aroused by the movements within the 
house. Clementina, as she herself ex¬ 
pressed it, “ was trembling so that one 
could knock her down with a feather.” 
She had not descended below the first 
floor. Her breathless question was— 

“ Is he dead ? Has it been a murder.^” 

She seemed so alarmed and agitated 
that Lucy, reminded that any such night 
disturbance, if occurring on Clementina’s 
Highland hills, would have meant some¬ 
thing of tragic importance, proposed 
that they should all adjourn to the 
kitchen together and fortify themselves 
with cups of coffee. Dawn was already so 
bright that gas was a ghastly superfluity. 
Clementina, usually almost obsequious 
in her methods of attendance, was so 
shaken that she sat down and allowed 
the two ladies to make all the little 
preparations. Yet she suddenly became 
more communicative than she had ever 
been before, and also wonderfully inter¬ 
esting. She told of other night alarms 
of her life—of a wild shriek that went 
sounding over the moor in one black 
midnight hour, and was never explained 
till months afterwards, when a few 
whitened bones and wasted rags had 
been found among the heather. She 
whispered of the heavy knock which fell 
on her father’s cottage door one bright 
moonlit evening, though no step was 
heard on the footpath, and nobody was 
in sight when they looked forth. “ But 
on the afternoon of that day my brother 
Niel was killed in India,” she went on 
in her monotonous mysterious voice, 
“ and when we heard that, we knew 



L UCYcould 
not hon- 
/ estly say 
^ to Miss 
Latimer 
that she had 
enjoyed her¬ 
self at the 
Brands’ 
dinner, but 
she could 
frankly say 
that Miss 
Latimer had 
been right, 
and that her 
visit had 
“ done her 
good. ’ ’ For though she had not returned 
refreshed and re-invigorated, yet she 
felt a wonderful thankfulness to be once 
more enfolded in her own home-life. 
Somehow, too, she could see her own 
trials in a truer and brighter light. She 
herself might indeed be worn and 
nervous, but there was good reason, 
and a grand purpose to be fulfilled by 
the labours and endurance which made 
her so. Florence seemed not less worn 
and nervous, and why ? For no end but 
vanity and irritating emulation. There 
floated through Lucy’s mind some lines 
she had learned in childhood :— 
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what the knock had been. That’s Niel’s 
memorial,” she added, pointing to the 
melancholy little framed card. “ It 
tells the date—June 25—and the moon 
was at the full. It was Rachel’s sweet¬ 
heart who wrote and told us all about 
it,” she went on. ‘‘It was the year 
after Rachel had been up seeing her 
sweetheart’s mother and visiting us. 
And I mind, wicked sinner as I was, 
that I grudged that our lad should be 
taken and hers left. But after all, she 
was never to see hers again, for as long 
after as he lived. Eh, but life is short 
for any of us, whatever ! ” 

“ Was your house quite lonely ? ” Tom 
asked in an awed whisper. 

“Yes,” she said, “that house was. 
When my father first w'ent there, there 
was only a one-roomed place, and he 
had to pick up the stones off the .fields 
before he could plant. He said my 
mother put her life into that bit of land. 
That was why she died so young. I’ve 
heard him say he could never see a hay¬ 
rick or a sheaf of ours without thinking 
her very heart was inside it. In time 
he built two rooms more, putting stone 
upon stone himself, and Niel helping 
him. And when, the summer after Niel 
was dead, the factor’s letter came, 
saying the rent was to be raised, I 
thought my father was struck for a dead 
man. I mind I lay waking through the 
night. I slept in the old part of the 
house that had been there from the 
beginning, and just when the light was 
peeping in, I heard a strange sound, like 
a spade howking in hard earth. I lay 
and listened, and I thought it was like 
the digging of a grave, and that it w'as a 
sign sent that my father’s time had 
come. I kept still, for it’s ill to pry 
where a sign is set. Then I heard 
something like a very heavy sigh and a 
cough. I thought ‘that’s human,’ and 
1 ventured to peep. There was my old 
father himself, howking down the stones 
that he’d built up, one by one ! And all 
that day he did it, and by nightfall no 
human creature could find a place there 
to lay its head. And it was the room 
where my mother had died, and where 
Niel had sat in the chimney corner. My 
father never said one word,” she con¬ 
cluded, “but I knew what was in his 
heart. And next day he took the rubble, 
and threw it over the fields. ‘ And 
now,’ said he, ‘ let the laird come and 
take his own again.’ ” 

A fierce vindictive exultation thrilled 
through her wailing Celtic voice. 

“ But he that quarrels with the gentry 
is a miserable man,” she went on. 
“ Trouble came of it. The ford is as 
deep as the pool. Yet we got another 
cot and croft close by, on another laird’s 
land. It was but a one-roomed place 
with a stony field. But my father did 
nothing to it this time. Weak is the 
grasp of the downcast! He was an old 
man, and I think he left the soul of his 
soul in the other place where his children 
had been born and his wife had died. 
My father never spoke out about the 
hardship he’d had, but he went about, 
muttering, and though he had been a 
godly man, it was the sound o’ curses 
that I heard. One was, ‘ May he die 
in the poors’ house.’ I knew he meant 


the laird. And just one week after 
father himself was taken away, his 
prayer came true,” she added in a 
strange, hissing tone, which sent a 
shiver over her listeners. 

They all bent forward, eagerly atten¬ 
tive. A strange light in her eyes seemed 
to draw their souls towards hers. 

“ It came true ! ” she said. “ The 
laird was visiting the poors’ house ; they 
say he had just been calling something 
—I think it was a cup of tea—an 
‘ unnecessary luxury,’ when he was 
struck down in a fit, and there, on a 
pauper bed, he died quickly, and never 
saw face of his own folk again. All 
the strath was talking of it. But father 
did not live to see it,” she went on, 
“so it did him no good. And naught 
but false hearts and evil tongues had 
been wuth us in that last place, and I 
couldn’t bide there.” 

She added that with strong excite¬ 
ment. Lucy remembered Mrs. Bray’s 
hint about the unhappy love affair and 
the hated sister-in-law. 

“You must find it a great change 
from the heather hills to muddy London 
streets,” said Mrs. Challoner, hoping to 
divert Clementina’s moody mind into 
gentler channels. 

“You can’t give luck to a luckless 
man,” she answered rather enigmatic¬ 
ally. Just then, the white dawn bright¬ 
ened into a sunbeam, and the little 
group arose, feeling that though still 
early, it was time they should separ¬ 
ate and begin the tasks of the ordinary 
day. 

“ She’s an uncanny creature, that,” 
whispered Tom to Lucy, as they left the 
kitchen. “Sometimes, while she was 
talking, I could not believe it was our 
Clementina. It was like another person 
taking possession of her.” 

“I noticed that, too,” was Lucy’s 
whispered reply. “ And her story about 
the curse was awful! ” 

“You don’t believe it was the curse 
which did the thing, do you?” asked 
Tom. 

Lucy hesitated. “ No,” she answered, 
“ not as the curse. But without that 
curse and the general impression that it 
was deserved, nobody would have seen 
any significance in the laird’s dying 
where he did. Had he been a kindly, 
good man, it would have been felt that 
his Master took him to Himself while 
he w'as doing his Master’s business 
among the poor. We must not forget 
that some terrible curses stand recorded 
in the Bible, possibly to let the evil and 
unjust see the feelings which they stir, 
and the fate they are making for them¬ 
selves, and how it will be interpreted.” 

Clementina really seemed so much 
more communicative and even cheerful 
after those untimely confidences that 
Lucy, fearing that she had not been con¬ 
siderate enough to a lonely and possibly 
land-sick w'oman, tried more persistently 
than ever to draw her into some conversa¬ 
tion. But Lucy was careful that the 
name of Charlie—Clementina’s unknown 
master—should never get into the talk. 
She dreaded associating it with Clemen¬ 
tina’s sighs and shakings of the head. 
She had a nervous horror lest Clementina 
should make it a point about which 
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visions and dreams and omens should 
crystallise. If this should happen, Lucy 
felt that she herself was not now strong 
enough to shake off the gloomy im¬ 
pressions. 

Tom, too, was evidently struck by the 
general bent of Clementina’s remarks, 
generally made when she was setting 
out the supper-table or removing it. He 
used to ask her why “second sight” 
could not foresee marriages as well as 
deaths, comings home as well as goings 
away, future occasions for joy as clearly 
as future woes ? 

Lucy was rather afraid Clementina 
might be hurt by Tom’s questions, but 
though she sighed and shook her head 
over his words, she smiled indulgently 
on the speaker. 

Clementina seemed so unwilling to go 
out to take exercise in the open air that 
Lucy determined to suspend her usual 
orders to her tradespeople, and to send 
her servant out to shop in the evening, 
when she herself could keep guard at 
home. 

She told Clementina why she made 
this new arrangement, remarking that 
she could not understand how one who 
had lived all her life in pure bracing 
mountain air could persist in being so 
much confined in a London kitchen. 
Clementina answered, shrewdly enough, 

“There’s little bracing air to be had 
here, ma’am, however much one may go 
out for it, and on our hills we didn’t need 
to go out for the air, it came to us at our 
doors. That is why our people can live 
in such low, dismal houses. They have 
but to go to the threshold, and God 
Almighty’s glory meets them spread 
over earth and sky.” 

Since Clemendna had been with 
Mrs. Challoner she had not seen much 
of Rachel. For Mr. Bray was seriously 
ill, and he and his wife and their faithful 
attendant had gone to Bath, and com¬ 
munication between the two women was 
limited to one or two brief notes. 
Clementina showed Rachel’s notes to 
Mrs. Challoner, because they had tidings 
of the mistress’s friends. Clementina 
once opened one of her prim little 
screeds to add a message from Lucy in 
the postscript. Clementina was very 
lugubrious over her old acquaintance’s 
master. Perhaps it was this which first 
warned Lucy to give her no encourage¬ 
ment to weave fateful spells round the 
absent Charlie. That “the master” 
would be at home about Christmas time 
was all Clementina knew from Lucy 
herself. Of course Rachel might have 
made confidences, but the Highland 
woman w'as too well-bred either to trade 
on these or to ask any questions. 
Probably she but thought the more. 
Lucy posted her own letters, but 
Clementina saw her writing them, saw 
them lying addressed on the hall-table, 
waiting for Lucy’s out-going. And as 
Clementina took in all the letters, she 
must have known that no trans-Atlantic 
letters came. Undoubtedly she puzzled 
herself over this mystery, for once she 
ventured to say to Lucy— 

“ It’s sore, ma’am, to see you writing 
so much and so often. Sending letters 
across the w'orld seems so like writing to 
the dead.” 
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“Oh, no, Clementina,” Lucy an¬ 
swered, “for we get answers.” And 
Clementina smiled an inscrutable smile. 

“You don’t believe we get answers 
from the dead, ma'am ?" she asked. 

“No,” said Lucy, “certainly not! 
Not in that way. The dead have cast 
off their bodies, and if they do hold any 
communication with us, it must be as if 
we too were out of the flesh.” 

‘ ‘ My father always said we had no 
call to have any dealings with the 
blessed dead,” remarked Clementina. 
“We never had any portrait of Niel. 
But after he was killed, Rachel’s sweet¬ 
heart sent us home a little one in a case. 
It had been taken after Niel was in 
India. But when my father saw what 
it was, he w’ouldn’t take a second 
look. After the neighbours had been 
told about the death, my father never 
named Niel again. He never spoke of 
our mother.” And Clementina sighed 
and went about her business. 

Lucy drew a long breath. The mere 
thought of such suppressed existence 
seemed to choke her. There may be 
danger of righteous indignation or 
strong emotion merely frittering itself 
away in the “soft luxurious flow” of 
too copious expression. A deep thinker 
has cautioned us. 

“ Prune thou thy words, the thoughts 
control 

That o’er thee swell and throng : 
They will condense within thy soul 

And change to purpose strong.” 

But merel}" to smother and bury is not 
to control and direct. It is rather to 
deprive healthful force of its lawful 
function, and to screen fevered force 
from wholesome cure. Surely speech is 
to the mind as an opened window is to 
a chamber. If the chamber be fresh 


already, then its freshness but meets 
newer freshness. If it be filled with 
noxious vapours, they escape and fresh 
air enters. 

It struck Lucy, too, as singular how 
this Highland father and daughter, unlike 
the Brands in every other respect, yet 
resembled them in one particular. 

These Gillespies had clearly been 
gloomy people, narrow of creed, strict 
in life, staunch alike in love and in 
hatred. The Brands were frivolous, 
practically creedless, moving at the 
breath of every social wind, their 
emotions floating like bubbles on the 
surface. 

Yet both the Brands and the Gilles¬ 
pies kept silence over “the dead.” 
They shut up their names and their 
memories in the tomb. It had often 
pained Lucy to realise that in her sister’s 
silence her own recollections of her 
early home were fading. When we so 
inevitably soon pass out of hearing of 
those who have shared a common past, 
Lucy felt much should be made of that 
treasury, while two remain to turn it 
ov^er. Apart from the attractions of Mrs. 
Bray’s quaintness and elfishness, the old 
lady had for Lucy the supreme attraction 
that she remembered Lucy’s parents, 
and seldom saw her without making 
bright reference to some saying or 
doing of “your father” or “your 
mother. ” But when Florence was forced 
to mention these parents, it was always 
in a whisper—such as Lucy would have 
used in naming a painful subject. And 
she invariably said “ poor papa,” “ poor 
mamma,” as if Death—as universal 
as birth—can, in itself, be a misfortune. 

Winter was drawing on, as Clemen¬ 
tina poetically expressed it, “fast as a 
stone rolls down the hillside.” No 
Pacific Island letter had ever come from 


Mr. Challoner, but Lucy said to herself 
that possibly his American letter would 
but come the sooner. Every morning 
she woke with the thought “ Charlie’s 
letter may come to-day I ” She knew 
the hope was still premature. So when 
she did not find Charlie’s letter, she 
always opened her other letters cheerily 
and read aloud any items of news which 
she thought might amuse the little 
breakfast party, Hugh generally having 
an interest in most of his mother’s 
friends, since those who cared for her 
did not forget to send a message to 
him, and one or two even added a bit 
of paper “all for himself,” covered with 
“ O’s ” for kisses. 

One morning towards the end of 
November three letters lay by Lucy’s 
breakfast plate. The top one was a note 
from the picture dealer, the under one 
was but a type-written circular. But 
Lucy paused over the centre missive. 

“Here is a funny-looking epistle,” 
she said, holding it up. The envelope 
was thin and poor and dirty, and the 
writing seemed to have been done by a 
pin-like pen wielded by a veiy heavy 
hand, which must have wrought sore 
damage on its instrument before it laid 
it down. 

“ I know what that is,” said Tom 
confidently; “it’s the bricklayer’s bill.” 
A few da5''s earlier a bricklayer had 
been employed to relay a stone in the 
scullery floor, and Tom and Hugh 
had superintended the performance with 
great delight. 

“ Well, I don’t think he makes out 
many bills,” remarked Lucy, rather 
daintily tearing open the filthy wrapper 
and unfolding its contents. 

As she did so, her contented smile 
changed to a look of bewilderment. 

(To he co7itmued.) 


ABOUT PERGOLAS, AND MISS JEKYLL’S ‘^WOOD AND GARDEN.’* 


Miss Gertrude Jekyll’s JTood and Gar- 
de?i: Notes and Ttioughts Practical and 
Critical by a Working Amateur (Longmans) 
would be welcome if it were only for the con¬ 
vincing way in which she preaches the true 
gospel of gardening—that there is no hard 
and fast line between wood and garden, wild 
and cultivated. She makes her garden melt 
into her strip of woodland; she plants her 
wood as well as her garden with flowers. The 
twelve calendar chapters with which her book 
opens detail the operations month by month 
of nature as well as of the gardener. These 
are followed by chapters on large and small 
gardens ; beginning and learning ; the flower- 
border and the pergola ; the primrose garden ; 
the colours of flowers; the scents of the gar¬ 
den ; the worship of false gods ; novelty and 
variety; weeds and pests ; the bedding fashion 
and its influence ; and masters and men—all 
of them delightfully illustrated from photo¬ 
graphs taken by the author. 

For most readers of The Girl’s Own Paper 
certain parts of the book have less value than 
others. Much of it is taken up with the 
gardens of the wealthy. Miss Jekyll’s own 
garden, which furnishes the backbone of the 
book, entails considerable expenditure, and is 
the ideal garden for a moderate-sized manor- 
house. But she treats her garden as a cottage 
garden is treated. She buys every plant her¬ 


self, and puts it into the ground with her owm 
hands, and she keeps her eye on every plant 
as if it w-ere a child, doctoring it when it is 
w'eakly, and removing it w’lien it is obviously 
unsuited to thrive under those conditions. 
She pays special attention to the cottage 
gardens in her neighbourhood, knowing that 
in them she will get her best object lessons in 
the survival of the fittest. A cottage wife, to 
be successful with her garden, has to use 
the flow'ers w'hich experience shows will do 
best in the neighbourhood. Her space is 
limited; she cannot afford expensive protec¬ 
tion against w'ealher, or expensive manures ; 
she cannot afford to renew' her plants often. 
By paying special attention to the gardens of 
her poor neighbours. Miss Jekyll has secured 
some of the most luxuriant massings of blossom 
in her ow'n. 

Invaluable advice will be found in the book 
upon such ordinary subjects as flower-borders, 
villa gardens, and small towm gardens, and 
Miss Jekyll complements her generalisations 
on the subject by descriptions of actual gardens 
of exceptional success and beauty. But I 
prefer to take for my example of her book 
something a little more out of the ordinary', 
which yet is within the reach of families of 
limited means—the formation of Si pergola, 
especially since it is quite possible to make a 
pergola in the narrow' strip of garden with 


which Londoners have to he content. What 
is a pergola } people will ask. Webster, in his 
great dictionary, defines it thus: “ Pergola, 
n, (It.), Pergula, n. (Lat.) (ancient architecture), 
a sort of gallery or balcony in a house. Some 
suppose it to be an arbour in a garden or a 
terrace overhanging one.” Webster, severe 
New' Englander, had not before his mind the 
kind of pergola w hich haunts the memory of 
the lover of Italy when be is back in 
prosaic London. To such, a pergola is part 
not of a house, but of a garden, the framew'ork 
for an avenue-arbour covered usually w'ith 
vines, but occasionally with gourds. This 
framew’ork consists of a long colonnade of 
snow’-white plaster columns which support the 
cross-rafters over w'hich the vines are trained. 
And the prettiest ones are those w’hich crow'ii 
overhanging terraces. For pergolas a single 
row of columns and a w'all are perhaps better 
suited to our more tempestuous climate. The 
Italians prefer a double row of columns. 
Nearly every monastery in the South of Italy 
has its pergola, as, for example, the often- 
pictured convent of the Cappucini at Amalfi. 
In the winter, when their leaves are off, these 
pergolas give the effect of a peristyle in 
Pompeii. Here is Miss fekyll’s recipe for a 
pergola. 

“I do not like a mean pergola, made of 
stuff as thin as hop-poles. If means or 
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STONE-BUILT PERGOLA WITH WROUGHT OAK BEAMS. 


materials do not admit of having anything 
better, it is far better to use these in some 
other simple way, of which there may be 
many to choose from—such as uprights at 
even intervals, braced together with a con¬ 
tinuous rail at about four feet from the ground, 
and another rail just clear of the ground, and 
some sim])le trellis of the smaller stuff between 
these two rails. This is always pretty at the 
back of a flower-border in any modest garden. 
But a pergola should be more seriously treated, 
and the piers at any rate should be of some¬ 
thing rather large—either oak stems ten inches 
thick, or, better still, of fourteen-inch brick¬ 
work painted with limewash to a quiet stone 
colour. In Italy the piers are often of rubble 
masonry, either round or square in section, 
coated with very coarse plaster, and lime- 
washed white. For a pergola of moderate 
size the piers should stand in pairs across 
the path, eight feet clear between. Ten feet 
from pier to pier along the path is a good 
proportion, or anything from eight to ten 
feet, and they should stand seven feet two 
inches out of the ground. Each pair should 
be tied across the top with a strong beam of 
oak, either of the natural shape, or roughly 
adzed on the four faces; but in any case, the 
ends of the beams, where they rest on the top 
of the piers, should be adzed flat to give them 
a firm seat. If the beams are slightly curved 
or cambered, as most trunlcs of oak are, so 
much the better, but they must always be 
placed camber side up. The pieces that run 


along the top, with the length of the path, 
may be of any branching tops of oak, or of 
larch poles. These can easily be replaced as 


they decay; but the replacing of a beam is a 
more difficult matter, so that it is well to let 
them be fairly durable from the beginning.” 

Miss Jekyll gives illustrations which are 
reproduced. She says that the climbers 
which she finds best are Vines, Jasmine, 
Aristolochia, Virginia Creeper, and Wistaria, 
and that Roses are about the worst, for they 
soon run up leggy, and only flower at the top 
out of sight. I am not familiar with the 
Aristolochia, but Vines, Jasmine, Virginia 
Creeper, and Wistaria, all of them grow well 
in the inner London suburbs such as Chelsea 
and Kensington much better than Roses. 
Nearly every London garden has its flowei 
bed, two or three feet wide, running along 
its wall, and its gravel path, two or three 
feet wide, running outside that. All that 
remains therefore is to have biick piers 
seven feet high built on the outside edge of 
the gravel path and to have the roof frame¬ 
work carried across from them to the wall. 
With this a hideous London back garden can 
be converted into a thing of beauty. 

Readers, who are fortunate enough to live 
in the country and have a strip of woodland 
adjoining their gardens, should read with 
great care Miss Jekyll’s admirable advice as 
to the exotic irises and other flowers which 
can be made to grow in English woods. A 
wood garden full of daffodils and irises, 
anemones and primroses, in their due seasons, 
is one of the most beautiful things in the 
world. 

Douglas Sladen. 


PERGOLA WITH BRICK PIERS AND BEAMS OF ROUGH OAK. 
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First Prize {Three Guineas). 

Helen B. Younger, Edinburgh. 

Second and Third Prizes Divided. 
{One Guinea and a Half Each.) 

Ethel Dickson, Preston. 

Elbe Hanlon, Sandycove, Dublin. 

These comj^etitors also gained piizes in 
Series H. and HI,, and, according to the 
rules, we have made a further award of the 
amounts so won. 


COMBINED SERIES. 

SERIES H.— Seventeen Shillings to 
Award. 

Winners {Six Shillings Each). 

Miss E. J. Friend, Woodford Green. 

Mrs. G. W. Smith, North Walsh am. 

Mrs. A. J. Wilson, Croydon. 

SERIES HI.— Nineteen Shillings and 
Sixpence to Award. 

Winners {Four Shillings Each). 

Rev. Joseph Corkey, Armagh. 


Edith E. Grundy, Leicester. 

Rev. ‘V. Odom, Sheffield. 

C. Thompson, Minchinhampton. 

Frederick W. Southey, Newcastlc-on-Tyiie. 

Correction—Series I. 

The solution sent by M. A. C. Crabb was 
entirely overlooked. It was perfect, and 
entitled to a prize of ten shillings, which has 
now been sent. No complaint was received 
from the solver. 
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GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


IN THE TWILIGHT SIDE BY 


PART X. 

AN ALL-IMPORTANT SUBJECT CONCLUDED. 

“ Her price is far above rubies.”—Proverbs 
xxxi. 10. 


WANT to begin our 
evening talk, once 
more, by asking a 
somewhat searching 
question. I know I 
shall not offend my 
dear girl friends by 
so doing. 

When you are 
looking forward to 
meeting the one on 
whose good opinion you place the greatest 
value, on what do you bestow most care 
and attention ? Your higher nature, or your 
outward appearance ? Is it not generally 
the latter? Do you not study what colour 
best suits your complexion, what style sets off 
your figure to the greatest advantage, or 
whether you have heard him express approval 
of one dress above all others ? 

To use the common phrase, you “ want to 
look nice ” in the eyes of that one Avho has 
done all but tell you that you occupy the first 
place in his heart, and to whom you have 
virtually given your own. 

Do I blame you for wishing to be externally 
attractive ? Assuredly not. It is your duty 
to try and be so at all times and under all 
circumstances. 

Only, do not be too anxious about outside 
adornment. Let your life commend you, 
rather than your good looks or your tasteful 
dress. These may attract in the first instance, 
but they will not keep what is best worth 
having. 

A friend once spoke to the mother of a 
large family of girls in regard to the anxiety 
she must feel about their future settlement in 
life. 

She answered with a bright smile, which 
suggested anything but anxiety, “ I try so to 
train my girls that they will be fit for the 
sacred duties that wives and mothers have to 
fulfil, and I leave the rest to God.” 

One would like to see all girls actuated by 
the same spirit, that, without undervaluing 
anything that helps to make them externally 
attractive, they should cultivate every quality 
that will place them on a level with the best 
man in the best things. 

In speaking to you, dear girl members of 
my Twilight circle, I assume that you desire in 
all your ways to acknowledge God, and pray 
that He will direct your paths. Can there be 
a more important matter on which you need 
guidance than that on which the happiness of 
your future life depends ? And yet, how 
common it is for girls to be so carried away by 
flattering words and deli&ate attentions, which 
make them the envy of others, that they do 
not pause to think how small a part these 
things play in most married lives. 

Are you accustomed to lay bare your heart 
to God in prayer, and to seek His aid in all 
things ? If so, have you asked yourself 
whether the one to whose keeping you think 
of committing your future, will be likely to 
kneel by your side and join heart to heart with 
you in making your joint requests known to 
God ? 

Believe me, if husband and wife never pray 
together, they never taste the sweetest portion 
possible in the cup of wedded happiness. 

If their ways diverge when the path leads to 
the House of God; if they neither worship 
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together in the home nor the sanctuary, they 
are without the precious bond of union that 
makes their lives truly one here, and gives the 
assurance of an eternal reunion beyond the 
grave. 

There are many indications of character 
which may seem trivial in the eyes of some of 
you, but which ought to be deemed danger 
signals in regard to married life in the future. 
For instance, an occasional giving way to 
intemperance. Jesting about sacred things or 
joassages from the Bible. Breaches of faith in 
minor matters. Disregard of truth, duplicity 
or evasion. Lavish expenditure and indiffer¬ 
ence about incurring debts. Carelessness as to 
the comfort and convenience of other members 
of the family, and want of respect towards 
jmrents. 

These are but a few of the tendencies 
which are almost certain to develop into habits 
later in life, and to bring anxiety and sorrow 
with them. 

A girl can make no greater mistake than 
to think that, after marriage, her influence 
alone will suffice to conquer all such tenden¬ 
cies. A man naturally tries to present the 
best side of his character to the girl he seeks 
to win, and if the best is disfigured by serious 
blemishes, believe me, these will be more 
likely to grow than to disappear after marriage. 

Not that I would underrate the possible 
inlluence of a good woman. But to a good 
girl I would say, “ Let your suitor, who is 
ready to promise anything if you will say ‘ yes ’ 
to his suit, begin his work of reformation noiv. 
Tell him frankly that your heart inclines to 
favour him, but conscience warns you not to 
link your life with his until you feel that the 
habits which threaten your future happiness 
have been overcome by God-given strength. 
Say that you will wait, prayerfully and 
patiently, during the testing-time, but that 
ou dare not consent to an unequal yoke. If 
e truly loves you he will receive your answer 
in a right spirit, and will value and respect 
you the more for it.” 

If, on the contrary, he should ])rove 
unwilling to turn from the sin which so 
easily besets him, be assured that the test 
has been wisely applied, and thank God that 
you had the courage to use it. If we do 
right at all costs to our own inclinations, we 
may with confidence leave our future in God’s 
hands, and be sure that He will have some 
better thing in store for us in His own good 
time. 

You, my dear ones, must, however, look 
within, as well as at all that can be discerned 
in the characters of those who come to woo 
you. A true heart should have its counter¬ 
part in exchange. If one is offered, see that 
you give an equivalent, and do not dare to 
accept that for which you can give no fair 
return. 

To accept true affection only because of the 
money or position that comes with it, and to 
feign the love you do not feel in order to 
secure a share of the wealth you covet, is to 
commit a fraud of the worst and most con¬ 
temptible kind. You cannot, it is true, be 
called to account before an earthly tribunal, 
but you will assuredly ])ay the penalty of 
deceit and selfishness in one way or another. 

There are some girls, dear good girls too, 
who get a little carried away by the sense of 
power and proprietorship that comes with an 
engagement. 

Does it not seem delightful to look up at 
the fine, strong sample of humanity, whom 
love has made your captive, and to think to 
yourself, “He is ready to give his strength, 
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his means, his time, all that he has, to 
promote my happiness ” ? 

Does the thought of such honest devotion 
make you proud or humble; anxious to 
display your power or to repay and deserve 
such devotion ? 

Who has not heard such words as these 
from girlish lips? “lean twist him round 
my little finger.” “He almost worships the 
ground I tread on.” And forthwith the 
speaker proceeds to prove the truth of her 
assertion by little, teasing, coquettish ways 
that are unworthy to have a place where true 
love is concerned. These airs and graces and 
tantalising ways are only like pin pricks, but 
they wound and leave scars which do not 
easily wear away. 

The more tender and sincere is the nature 
with which you have to do, the more likely is 
it to retain the painful impression produced 
by such methods. I am not going to describe 
them exactly. You all know what I mean, 
and, in your hearts, acknowledge that they 
are unworthy accompaniments even to your 
self-respect, to say nothing of the esteem 
which should always go with love for your 
future mate. 

If you believe in your jianeps truth, be 
content without compelling him to make a 
perpetual show of his devotion for the grati¬ 
fication of your vanity. Good men are pained 
by such experiments; men of lower natures 
are apt to retaliate, though, it may be, not 
immediately. 

A husband of many years’ standing once 
told me that a few words, half jesting, half 
taunting, from the girl to whom he was 
engaged, had nearly caused a final parting. 
They did not, for the girl, finding that she 
had gone too far, expressed her regret and 
was forgiven. But the effect of her stinging 
words did not soon pass away. The girl 
forgot them. The man’s memory was too 
faithful, and after a long married life he could 
not think of them without a renewal of the 
old pain. “ I would give anything to blot 
out the memory of that girlish taunt,” he said, 
“but I cannot, and it hurts 7ne after all these 
year's! ” 

A good man I knew said to the girl who 
had just promised to be his wife, “ I have 
asked you to share my home and my life 
because you are dearer to me than all the 
world besides. Your consent has made me 
very happy. Now, dear, I want you to trust 
me fully, and never to stoop to test my 
affection, as I have seen some girls do, in 
order to display their power over a man. I 
have perfect confidence in you, and, though 
we shall be parted for some months to come, 
I shall be cheered by the thought that at the 
end of them our real life union will begin. If 
at any time you should not receive a letter 
just when you look for it, or my coming 
should be delayed, be sure that I have not 
willingly disappointed you. Wait patiently, 
and trust me under all circumstances, as I 
trust you.” 

The girl promised. The quiet, simple 
words and the look of love and faith in the 
speaker’s face went to her heart. “ Come 
what may, I shall always trust you,” she said, 
“ whether in great or little things.” 

Circumstances followed—quite unforeseen 
at the time the pair became engaged—which 
tested to the utmost the affection and trust of 
both. But they stood the test, and when at 
length difficulties were overcome, their union 
was not the less happy, because, if they had 
trodden a somewhat thorny road before 
reaching the bright home they shared together. 
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neither doubt nor waning affection had helped 
to darken the way. 

Sweethearts and wives have such grand 
opportunities for showing their power that 
they need not stoop from the high standpoint, 
at whicb every truly noble-minded woman 
aims, in order to gratify petty vanity. 

The girl fiancee and the wife are alike 
unequal to lover or husband in mere physical 
strength. That is natural, and therefore right. 
But in time of trouble many a man, ready to 
sink under the weight of it, has gained new 
strength and courage from her whom he has 
hitherto deemed the weaker vessel. Her 
words may have been few, but they have 
always been suggestive of hope and cheer, 
and said at the right moment. 

There has been no “I told you how it 
would be,” no allusion to mistakes made or 
the ignoring of advice which would have 
prevented them, but pity for him who is only 
too acutely conscious of all that has been 
wrong. Yet, when gloom and despair were 
about the man’s path and in his heart, botli 
have fled before a wife’s devoted ministry and 
the light of love on her face. Perhaps she 
has told him that she knows their changed 
circumstances trouble him more on her account 
than on his own, but that, with him, she is 
strong to face them, and she proves it by 
jiatient endurance and by making the best of 
'aU things. He sees that she resolutely turns 
her face to the bright side—and I truly 
believe there always is a bright side—and 
thus she induces him to open his despairing 
eyes to the light, though as yet it may be 
only a distant glimmer hard to discern. 

A man with such a helper to cheer him on 
will be heartened to try again, though he had 
given up hope. Her courage will make him 
a coward in his own eyes, so he will raise his 
listless hands and shoulder his load anew for 
her dear sake. He has felt that it would be 
impossible for him to hold up his head again 
amongst his fellows, but with the knowledge 
that a good girl or woman loves and trusts 
him, despair is impossible. She believes that 
the one defeat has taught him to mistrust 
himself, and that he will seek strength from 
God to fight again and to conquer. 

Can you not, my dear girls, imagine a man 
ready to face, dare, or do anything in order 
to prove himself worthy of such whole-hearted 
affection and trust ? 

I have been asked whether the early or 
later years of married life are the happier. I 
think, nay, I am sure the later ones ought to 
be, if the union was first founded on love, 
Gith, and respect. All these feelings should 
grow stronger as time goes on, and, just like 
the fair flowers that need the gardener’s care 
to perfect them, they should be carefully 
cultivated. 

AVe show our love far more by the little 
things that go to make up the sum of happi¬ 
ness in everyday life, than by occasional great 
sacrifices. 

The engaged girl carefully notes the likings 
and dislikes of her intended husband. She 
ministers to the one and will not provoke a 
manifestation of the other. She watches for 
a chance of doing something for him and 
giving him pleasure. Does she ever leave 
him abruptly, or allow him to leave her 
without an affectionate farewell } 

Ah, no! AVe all know that the farewells 
of an affianced pair are apt to be long drawn 
out. The girl thinks that nothing can be too 
good for him who is dearest of all. No 
effort seems too great when it is seasoned by 
love. 

If such is the case before marriage, how 
much more should the practice of all sweet 
observances and courteous habits, care in 
little things to avoid giving pain and to 
minister pleasure, be in constant evidence 
after marriage ! 


Little things are often the means of drawing 
people together in the first instance. It is 
much easier to win affection than to keep it, 
and, better still, to be conscious that it has 
grown and strengthened through the long 
years of married life. And it is only in the 
sanctuary of their home that husband and 
wife learn truly to know each other, and to 
grow into that perfect unity so rarely attained 
even by those whom we call happy couples. 

It so often happens that people who are 
most scrupulous as to their “ society manners,” 
forget to render ordinary courtesy to their 
own belongings. They seem to think any¬ 
thing is good enough for the home circle. 
Can there be a greater mistake } Those who 
are joined to us by the dearest of ties are 
surely the ones to whom everything we have 
of the best should be scrupulously rendered. 

I was charmed a while ago, when I was 
talking with a mother of grown-up sons about 
her father. I had known her from her early 
teens, and we have been great friends always. 
It was beautiful to see her face light with 
pleasure as she said, “ I was telling him only 
the other day that I never receive from any¬ 
one such perfect courtesy and attention as I 
do from my own dear father, and now he is 
eighty years old. But he has always, every¬ 
where, and to every person, been the same.” 
And I, who had long experienced this, could 
endorse her words. 

So, dear ones, keep your very best manners 
for home, and they will not fail you in other 
circles. 

Dear girl wives, be as thoughtful for your 
husbands as you were for your lovers—and 
more. Do not let them miss the loving 
farewell when they go out to their daily battle 
with the world, whether it be in the field of 
commerce, the learned professions, art, or 
behind the counter. 

In the humbler but no less useful fields of 
toil, the farm or the mill, the man will be 
cheered by the memory of loving words and 
the prospect of your welcoming face and kiss 
when he comes home weary, toil-worn, 
perchance downhearted. 

And knowing how you will meet him, he 
will quicken his tired feet, that he may the 
sooner receive the greeting for which his heart 
longs. If he has good news to bring, the way 
will seem doubly long because of his eagerness 
to share it with you. 

There are times when the best of men are 
almost too sad and weary to bear sympathy of 
the demonstrative sort, when everything 
seems to have gone wrong, and all they want 
is just to be left in peace for a while. 

Real sympathy is many-sided, as you all 
know. It may be of the fussy sort, which 
cannot be satisfied without incessant expres¬ 
sion, either in word or deed. Kindly meant, 
it is apt to jar on its object. 

There may be more wisdom and no less 
sympathy shown by silence than by words. 
Thoughtful loving actions will not be lost on 
the weary, worried man of business, who has 
found it impossible to leave all his cares 
outside the threshold of home. I knew a 
man who used to say to his almost too 
sympathetic wife, “ Let me be quiet a little, 
my dear, I want to think things out. I shall 
be all right by and by.” 

Then the wife knew that kind words or the 
touch of a loving hand was better withheld, 
and possessed her soul in patience until the 
thinking out was done, and her husband was 
his bright self again. 

The wife’s character should be great enough 
to grasp the greatest things that come within 
her province, yet comprehensive enough to 
stoop to the least. Do you wish to look upon 
a picture which represents a perfect wife } 
There is one drawu in words by an inspired 
writer. Turn to Proverbs xxxi., and read 
from the tenth verse to the end. 
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Note, first, her value. “ Her price is far 
above rubies.” Her faithfulness. “ The 
heart of her husband doth safely trust in her.” 

Her devotion is of no fitful sort. “ She will 
do him good and not evil all the days of her 
life.” 

She is clever and far-seeing, and able to 
turn the means with which she has been 
entrusted to good account in her purchases of 
land and of goods. 

She is industrious. “ She riseth also while 
it is yet night.” “ She layeth her hands to 
the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff.” 

She thinks and cares for those she rules for. 
“ She giveth meat to her household, and a 
portion to her maidens.” “ .She is not afraid 
of the snow for her household : for all . . . are 
clothed with scarlet.” 

In the midst of wealth and abundance she 
seeks out, and blesses by her bounty, those 
who are less favoured. Note the expression. 
“ .She stretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea, 
she reacheth forth her hands to the needy.” 

No niggardly giving here. She seeks rather 
than is sought by the poor. She is the cheer¬ 
ful giver whom God loveth. 

She does not despise rich and beautiful 
clothing, becoming to her position. “Her 
clothing is silk and purple,” which she may 
well wear with satisfaction, seeing that she has 
cared for the needs of others both near and 
afar off. But she has better garments than the 
silk and purple, for “ strength and honour are 
her clothing ” also. 

AVith all her strength, riches, commercial 
shrewdness and industry, she combines wisdom 
and kindness in deed and word. “ In her 
tongue is the law of kindness.” 

Good mistress! Good wife! Good 
mother! “ .She looketh well to the ways of 

her household.” “ Her children arise up, and 
call her blessed; her husband also, and he 
praiseth her.” 

Note the summing up of the whole matter. 
“ Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain ; but a 
woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised . . . Let her own works praise her.” 

AVhat, save a life spent in the faith and fear 
of God, could furnish such a picture } AA^hat, 
save the grace of God and the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, could be sufficient for such 
things } 

And these must have been sought by 
prayer, and God’s blessing on the study of His 
AVord. 

I have said much to you, dear girl friends, 
of my own happy married life. Shall I tell 
you what made it so ? 

It was the being of one heart and one 
mind in the highest and best things. AYe 
knelt, prayed, worshipped, and worked as one, 
and love, trust, and true respect were the 
foundation of our union which grew ever closer 
and dearer with the years we spent together. 

Of all the precious memories I retain of my 
wedded life, one stands out beyond the rest. 

It was on the last day of it that /le bade me 
lie down by his side. Drawing me close to 
him, he held me in those dear, worn arms, as 
if he could not bear to loose the clasp, kissing 
me tenderly and repeatedly. Then, when he 
could no longer hold me for very weakness, he 
said, “ Oh, my darling, my darling ! Even you 
do not know how much I have loved you.” 

Have I done right in drawing aside the veil, 
and showing to you, my dear girl friends, this 
picture of what was truly his farewell ? 

I hope it will not have been done in vain. 
People may talk as they will about the first 
whispered words of love and their sweetness. 
I can recall such to mind. 

Thinlv you that any or all of them are 
worth naming in comparison with those 
precious last words from dying lips, after so 
many years of wedded life and happiness 
together ? 

(To he co7itimied.) 
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FROCKS FOR TO-MORROW. 

Hy “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 


One sign of high summer in London is an odd 
one, and that is the presence of handsome furs 
in the West-End shop-windows, where they 
may be seen any day after June has once begun. 
I used to think people bought them, even 
when the thermometer was registering 68° in 
the shade; but I have found cause to think 
that they are simply displayed in the window 
as a measure of safety, for light, sunshine, air, 
and dryness are the chief enemies of the moth, 
and both ]\Iay and June are the worst of 


months in which tliey do their deadly work on 
the costliest of our raiment. In the shops 
where furs are kept, they are beaten with tiny 
canes, and exposed as much to the air and 
light as possible. So we may take a leaf from 
this open book, and perhaps save ourselves 
loss and disappointment. Of course, I do not 
mean that furs should be faded by exposure to 
the sun ; but if they were really good and un¬ 
dyed, a little sunshine would not hurt them, 
though too much may do them harm. 


This year furs were used up to June, as the 
weather remained cold till then ; but there 
was not enough sun to do them harm. Never¬ 
theless, I lean to the idea that they are best left 
off early, both for the health of the furs and of 
ourselves, many people being inclined to wear 
them too long. In the present month they 
will need attention—shaking, airing, and 
beating, and a general careful looking-over. 

One of the most frequently remarked 
peculiarities of the present day is the kind of 



THREE NEW GOWNS. 
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wobbling way adopted by many women and 
girls when they walk. They go from one foot 
to the other just like a duck. Now, I know I 
have said this before, but I am desirous of 
saying it again, because I am told that the 
matter is even more serious than I fancied, and 
that there are many more operations in the 
hospitaVs now lhan there were for various foot 
troubles. Also I have been informed that the 
number of chiropodists has trebled in London 
during the past three or four years—really since 
the pointed-toe shoes came into fashion. 
There is no doubt, as we look at one of these 
ungraceful walkers, that the reason lies either 


in their present or their past foot-gear. One of 
the most usual sources of trouble is our 
universal fashion of wearing too heavy shoes or 
boots, with too thick soles. In fact, they are 
altogether too thick and heavy for warm 
weather. A lighter shoe would be equally 
good and serviceable, and even if it did get 
damp and need chnnging, we could manage 
this easily on our return home. Follow two 
rules in the choice of your shoes. Choose 
those which do not compress nor curl your 
toes under when wearing them, and remember 
that a shoe is as bad when too large as when too 
small. A thin stocking is better than a thick 
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one; and I have seen many people recently 
who have obtained ease and comfort by dis¬ 
missing merino, wool, and spun silk, and 
adopting cotton for winter, and thread for 
summer. I think a thick cotton stocking 
quite as warm as a thick woollen one. 

The linen collar is far less used this season 
with blouses than it was last year. Instead 
we see lace ties, and lace and silk scarfs. It 
is wonderful how pretty an effect is produced 
by using a lace scarf and one or two paste 
brooches or pins, which look so well in the 
filmy folds of the lace. The lace has a far 
softer effect than the plain severe collar, and 
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A POINTED TUNIC. 


tins is a question that every girl must consider 
for herself. An easy way is to have a long 
lace scarf, not more than live inches wide, 
and to put it on from the front to the back, 
crossing it there, and bringing the ends to 
the front, where they should be long enough 
to be tied under the chin in a lightly-knotted 
bow, in which may be placed some paste 
pins, or the tiny brooches so much used at 
present. 

If I were asked what was the favourite 
colour, I should very certainly respond “ Blue ” 
to that question. But there are blues and 
blues ; and I have seen so many that it is 
diflicult to say which is the ruling hue. A 
very bright shade is certainly much liked, 
\yhich is quite of the old Royal-blue descrip¬ 
tion. Plaids and stripes are much on the 
increase, and I should not be surprised if we 


were to see a winter of them. These very 
narrow skirts are well suited to the cutting of 
striped materials, which are arranged with a 
seam in front and one at the back, the stripes 
meeting in points like arrow-heads at both 
these seams. There are also many spotted 
materials, and any number of ribbed and 
smooth cloths, of varying degrees of thick¬ 
ness. Serge, too, is much in evidence, and is 
as popular as ever, and so is woollen poplin 
and Venetian cloth. Satin is as much used, 
and as fashionable as it was; but fancy 
silks of all kinds seem to have been less liked 
than muslins were during the warmest days 
of the summer; while the satin-faced foulards 
were very pretty, but were not so popular as 
they promised to be. 

The shoe most worn this season has been 
the Cromwell shoe, having a buckle for 
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attire. But where evening dress 
is concerned, there has been a 
great development in luxuiy, and 
they are now made of brocade 
and velvet; and as to the buckles, 
you may expend any amount you 
like upon them, for they are 
sometimes set with precious 
stones, ^nd are really beautiful. 
As yet, these shoes are exotics, 
and only worn by a few, but no 
doubt the brocaded ones have 
been copied from those of the 
time of Elizabeth, which have 
been shown at the various ex¬ 
hibitions held of late years. 

There has been rather a revival 
in the fashion of cycling, which 
has recently suffered rather 
an eclipse, and there is a very 
great improvement in the style 
and cut of skirts for this exercise, 
and also in the general appear¬ 
ance of women a-wheel. The 
new method is to sit high and 
straight, with the handle-bars 
within easy reach; and there 
seems much less exertion in the 
management of the machine 
than when the seat was lower. 
The cut of the new skirts is so 
good that they hang down on 
either side of the machine quite 
straight, and there is plenty of 
room for pedalling without any 
of that ungraceful drawing up 
of the knees and of the skirt as 
well that used to be seen and 
is noticeable even yet 'when 
some careless rider passes us by. 
We have all, I suppose, read 
the Prime Minister’s speech 
about the ungracefulness of the 
attire used in wheeling, and I 
for one feel quite grateful to him 
for his plain speaking. So far 
as in each of us lies, we should 
strive to be graceful, and as 
j^retty as possible, while on our 
favourite iron steed. The pat¬ 
tern of these skirts is sold at 
several paper pattern depots, so 
they can be cut aud made at 
home. 

The seated figure iu our illus¬ 
tration, which shows a simulated 
tunic trimming on the skirt, 
wears a pretty gown of pale 
grey summer-cloth, the bands 
on the skirt and on the gown 
bodice being of embroidered 
purple silk, while the vest in 
front is of pale green silk, and 
bands of cream-coloured silk 
embroidery on cream silk. The 
same embroidery heads the 
ilounce at the bottom of the 
skirt. The^ lining of this gown is of purple 
silk ; and it has a grey hat and grey and 
purple ostrich feathers to wear with it. 

The group of “ Three New Gowns ” begins 
to show some slight evidences of autumnal 
styles, especially the lady iu the centre, who 
wears a light fawn-coloured braided jacket, 
with a skirt of light brown cloth, which is 
scalloped with velvet of a darker shade, the 
lower flounce being embroidered also in silks 
of a darker brown. This is a charming 
autumnal costume for short visits and journeys 
in England. The hat is a sailor one, trimmed 
as these hats generally are at present, with 
more or less elaboration. The present one 
has trimmings of yellow chiffon, with wheat- 
ears laid over it. 

The figure on the left hand wears an em¬ 
broidered and ribbon-trimmed gown of black 
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satin, the front of the skirt and vest being of 
pale lemon-coloured silk, with chiffon of the 
same hue, and bands of ribbon. The hat is of 
the new burnt straw, and is trimmed with 
white chiffon, with poppies and bunches of 
oats ananged amongst it. The right-hand 
figure wears one of the new scarf bodices, 
crossed over in front, a shirt-front of white 
silk, and a light green tie. The dress is of 
ligured poplin, with bands of green silk on 
the skirt. The toque is of crinoline, with 
green and black chiffon, and black ostrich 
feathers. 

The newest style is to have a neck and 
waist-band of a different colour from the rest 
of the dress. For instance, if the gown be 


mauve, the velvet at the neck or waist may be 
of pale blue or pale green, and with a black 
gown orange is much worn. There has been 
a great feeling towards mixed colours, and it 
is quite wonderful how we have got over the 
old idea that it was both vulgar and ugly to 
wear many colours, or to mix two incongiaious 
materials in one gown. 

The third illustration shows two charming 
gowns. The one on the extreme right wears 
one of the new satin foulards of dark blue, 
with a small white pattern on it. It is trimmed 
with light blue ribbon in scallops round the 
skirt and up the side, the sleeves, and the 
yoke. The last-named is of white silk, and 
so is the under-skirt. The second figure wears 


a dress of white figured muslin, the bodice 
trimmed with ruffles, and the vest is of tucked 
muslin. Straps of ribbon are on the top of 
the sleeve and round the points of the tunic 
and waist. The under-skirt is of muslin 
flounced, and with folds of muslin between 
each. This model would be suitable for a 
coloured muslin, as well as a white one. 

The bolero has retained its popularity 
throughout the whole of the season, ancf has 
quite superseded the longer jacket for afternoon 
and dress wear. There are also revers to nearly 
all dresses. But I am assured that our autumn 
novelties will be minus both these items, and 
that the long three-quarter coat is likely to be 
the garment of the winter. 


THE COURTSHIP OF CATHERINE WEST. 


CHAPTER IV. 

G RANVILLE Gray was sitting in the library 
of Lord INIayne’s town house. He was very 
busy, for though it was the recess, and his 
lordship was away shooting in .Scotland, and 
all the political and fashionable world was 
dispersed in different directions, this was just the 
time that he could devote to his own pursuits, 
and to certain important investigations re¬ 
garding the industrial life of the country by 
which he hoped some day to make his name. 
But his attention was not as undivided as 
usual. He would suddenly inten'upt his work 
to walk up and down the room, or to gaze 
absently out of the window at the dusty 
lime trees that shaded the iron railing. Fcr 
his work at the present moment was not an 
aim, but a distraction. Catherine’s sudden 
flight and the simultaneous appearance of 
Lady Blanche had made him realise how 
strong and genuine was his passion for the 
former. How precise, and commonplace, and 
conventional did the heiress appear beside the 
glorified recollection of the girl he loved, as 
she had stood trembling and clinging to him 
on the hillside. So when he read her little 
note, with its tender farewell, which convinced 
him of her affection for him at the same time 
as he became fully conscious of his own 
devotion, he resolved that no other woman 
should be his wife, and determined to set out 
in search of her at once. In spite, therefore, 
of Margaret’s remonstrances, he excused him¬ 
self to Lady Blanche on the plea of urgent 
business, but he did not attempt to conceal 
tlie real state of the case from his sister. 
^[argaret was really very much disappointed, 
and blamed herself exceedingly. She knew 
her brother well enough to realise that when 
he had once made up his mind, persuasion 
was useless ; she was obliged to acquiesce, and 
to console herself with the thought that if she 
had been unwise in bringing her brother and 
friend together, Catherine was a very charming 
girl who could do him no possible discredit. 

So leaving the two women at the hotel, 
Granville had set out for the address given on 
Catherine’s card. He hardly hoped to find 
her in so obvious a retreat, yet supposed that 
ho would at least be able to learn something 
about her movements there. Great was his 
disappointment, therefore, when he discovered 
that though the object of his pursuit had been 
there only two days before, nothing was 
known of her present address. The landlady, 
who scented a romance the moment this 
interesting-looking gentleman inquired for 
Miss West, advised him to write to the 
head-mistress of the High School. Granville 
had at once acted on this, but as this lady 
was abroad, and her exact address was 
doubtful, he was not surprised that he had 


not yet received an answer. Three weeks had 
passed away in suspense and fruitless inquiry. 
He had traced Catherine to Euston, where 
she had changed for Victoria, on her way to 
St. John’s, but all further effort had been 
useless. Even now, he thought, she might 
be within a few miles of him, somewhere in 
this vast city; for what better hiding-place 
than London could anyone want.? 

His musings were interrupted by a sudden 
sound of wheels, and the shrill ringing of the 
electric bell. Presently the door opened, and 
a man brought in a card. 

“A lady to see you, sir. She asked for his 
lordship’s address, but when she heard you 
were in, she said she would like to see 
you.” 

Granville was annoyed; he did not feel in 
the least inclined for an interview with an 
unknown lady. Why should the man be so 
officious } Then as he looked at the card his 
heart gave a sudden bound. Had Catherine 
sought him out } But what an unlikely idea; 
West is not an uncommon name. Never¬ 
theless, it was with a quickened step that he 
crossed the hall to the room where the visitor 
was waiting. 

His heart sank when the little old lady, 
almost old enough to be his grandmother, 
rose to meet him. 

“I must explain my business,” she said, 
looking at him with a keen scrutiny that 
would have confused a less self-possessed 
person. “ I asked for Lord Alayne, but I 
have come on a matter connected with 
yourself.” 

“ With me } I am afraid-” 

“ Of course, you do not know me. Now 
will you tell me why I have had the good 
fortune to find you in London at this un¬ 
seasonable time } ” 

Granville felt more and more astonished, 
and began to think that his visitor was mad, 
and must be humoured. 

“ I have come here on urgent private 
business,” he answered. “ But you wished to 
see Lord Mayne ; is it on any matter that I 
can answer ? ” 

“As I said before, you can probably satisfy 
me better than anyone else. But before I 
put any more questions, let me tell you a 
story.” 

And forthwith she poured out to him all 
the histoiy of her quarrel with Catherine’s 
father, and of her reconciliation with his 
daughter, carefully avoiding the mention of 
the latter’s name. But Granville, listening 
attentively, soon solved the enigma. He 
could hardly wait with patience till she 
concluded, saying— 

“ I am naturally anxious about my niece’s 
future. She will inherit a larger fortune than 
she has any idea of. I may die at any 


moment, and she will be left alone in the 
world, a prey to fortune-hunters, and quite 
unprepared to grapple with such difficulties as 
are sure to meet her.” 

“ But why have you told me this ? ” he 
asked. “ I cannot pretend not to understand 

to whom you refer. But has Miss West-” 

“ Catherine, who, as you have guessed, is 
my niece, has told me very little. But, 
apparently, you are almost the only man she 
knows. I believe that I can trust you, for in 
a long life my powers of intuition have seldom 
played me false. What I want to know is 
whether you would be prepared to be one of 
the executors of my will, and to look after her 
interests when I am gone ? ” 

“You place me in a very difficult position,” 
answered he. “ Whatever may be Miss 
West’s feeling towards me, I tell you plainly 
that no other woman shall ever be my wife. 
But though I am glad for her sake that she 
has found you, your news is a personal 
disappointment to me. I have spent the last 
three weeks in a ceaseless search for lier. I 
had hoped in a few days to go to her and 
offer all I have—which, if not much, would at 
least have been something. How can I do 
so now ? And if I accept the executorship I 
shall be placed in the painful position of 
seeing her continually without feeling at 
liberty to declare my affection.” 

“But why should you not declare it? 
Catherine may return your affection, and she 
is quite without fortune at present. If you 
honestly care for her now, why not follow up 
your acquaintance. Come and see her as my 
visitor, and win her by a gradual courtship ? ” 
“ I cannot do it,” he said. “ Simply 
because I love her, I will not owe anything to 
her. I will not expose myself to the imputa¬ 
tion of interested motives, nor her to the 
humiliating suspicion of having been sought 
for her money.” 

“ Really! Were ever two people more 
contrary?” exclaimed Aunt Cicely. “But 

supjDose she already-” 

“ .Stop, I beg of you,” he inten*upted. 
“You have no right to betray your niece’s 
confidences.” 

“Well,” said his visitor, standing up, “I 
see that you are unmanageable. I will give 
you a week to think it over. You say you 
love her, and you have the opportunity of 
doing her a great service. Will you not sink 
these quixotic ideas in the desire to help 
her?” ^ 

And with these words she departed, con¬ 
gratulating herself on having discovered the 
state of Granville’s mind without hopelessly 
compromising Catherine, or doing anything at 
the discovery of which her niece need blush. 
She drove off in high spirits to her lawyer, 
planning a scheme which would inevitably 
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bring llie two lovers together without sacri¬ 
ficing the pride of either. And after spending 
some time with her solicitor, she took the last 
train home, feeling very tired, but with the 
pleasant consciousness of having performed a 
good day’s work. 

Meanwhile Catheiine had spent a miserable 
day. She had lain awake most of the pre¬ 
vious night, planning a reconciliation with her 
aunt ; but towards morning she had fallen 
asleep, and did not wake till the maid entered 
her room at nine o’clock. Her aunt had gone, 
had taken the 7.30 train to London, they 
said. At first Catherine had wild thoughts of 
following her thither; she was not in a fit 
state of health to travel alone, but ignorance 
of her destination was a hopeless obstacle. 
So after spending the morning in vain attempts 
to read and practise, the girl set out for the 
station, where she met every down train that 
afternoon. Her patience was at length re¬ 
warded by the appearance of her aunt, looking 
so pale and tired that Catherine was seized 
with sudden alarm. She saw that INIiss "West 
was almost too much exhausted to speak, so, 
hurrying her into the carriage, she drove quickly 
home, and persuaded her to go to bed at once. 
Little was said on either side, but the kisses 
that were exchanged as her niece left her for 
the night satisfied Catherine that she was 
forgiven. 

But the exertion and excitement had been 
too much for Aunt Cicely. There was a 
sudden alarm in the night, the sound of 
hushed and hasty footsteps on the stairs, a 
hunied consultation between Catherine and 
the housekeeper. The former stood by the 
bedside, holding her aunt’s hand, and feeling 
as if her last earthly support were slipping 
from her. Then came the doctor, only to 
jnonounce that the sufferer was past his skill; 
even if he had come earlier he could not have 
helpe 1 her. The grey September dawn found 
Catherine once more alone in the world, and 
feeling more desolate than ever. 


CHAPTER V. 

Catherine and her aunt’s lawyer were sit¬ 
ting together in the vast drawing-room with 
the big bay windows. He was an elderly 
man, with daughters of his own, and felt sorry 
for this girl, who had apparently no relations 
to look after her interests. And he shrank, 
too, from telling her the state of affairs. She 
had every reason to suppose that she was an 
heiress ; if her aunt had died a day sooner 
that anticipation would have been realised; 
but now she had to be informed that she was 


left with only a small income, while the bulk 
of the property had gone to an entire stranger. 

“Your aunt,” said Mr. Cheadle, “was — 
er — a lady of some eccentricity. On your 
father’s death she made a will in your favour, 
and this remained unaltered till the day before 
her decease. But last Wednesday she called 
on me and made another in fiivour of this 
strange gentleman. Your legacy consists of 
various investments, which altogether produce 
an annual income of 150, enough to ensure 
your comfort, but a mere trifle compared to 
what you might have expected.” 

Catherine brought her mind with an effort 
to the business before her. 

“It is very good of you—of her, I mean,” 
she answered. “ The last time my aunt spoke 
about the matter, she threatened to leave me 
without anything. I had displeased her, and 
this is far more than I had any right to 
expect.” 

Mr. Cheadle rose. “I am glad that you 
are satisfied,” he said, with an air of relief. 
“You will let me know your further move¬ 
ments, and if I can do anything for you ? ” 

“ Thank you,” she answered. “ I am quite 
undecided at present, but I am sure that I 
shall settle down quite well. But I will let 
you know.” 

The lawyer departed, and Catherine, put¬ 
ting on her hat and cape, went out to walk 
along the shore. The autumn evening, with 
its chilly wind, and the grey sea, flecked with 
white patches of foam, seemed to harmonise 
curiously with her sad thoughts. The shore 
was quite deserted, and she hurried on, striv¬ 
ing to overpower by physical fatigue the rest¬ 
less pain at her heart. 

All at once, amidst the sighing of the wind 
and waves, she heard footsteps behind her; 
the smooth track that led over the beach was 
only wide enough for one, and standing aside 
to let this other pedestrian pass, she found 
herself face to face with Granville Gray. 

She uttered a little involuntary exclamation 
of joy, which she instantly smothered. His 
face was worn and grey, and reflected none of 
her own pleasure. 

“ I have come to see you on business,” lie 
said. “ May I walk a little way with you ? ” 

Catherine turned, and led the way from the 
beach to the carriage road that ran above it. 

“ It is connected with your aunt’s will,” he 
said. “ The whole affair is preposterous.” 

“Preposterous.?” said Catherine. “How 
do you mean ? She has left me what seems 
almost a fortune, and I certainly had no right 
to expect more.” 

“ You were her natural heiress, and she has 
robbed you to give the money to me—me, 


whom she only saw once in her life—prac¬ 
tically an utter stranger to her.” 

“To you!” cried Catherine in delight. 
“ Oh, I am so glad I ” 

“ Please do not congratulate me. I have no 
intention of keeping it. The money is yours 
by right, and shall be yours in fact.” 

“ But I do not want it ! ” exclaimed 
Catherine. “ Do you know how rich I am 
already? ;£’i5o a year! ^^30 more than 
my salary used to be ! ” 

“A fortune, indeed,” he replied. “But I beg 
of you to listen to me. Last Wednesday your 
aunt called on me and told me definitely that 
she had left all her property to you. She even 
asked me to act as her executor. Y^'et imme¬ 
diately afterwards she went to her lawyer and 
made this absurd will. Does it not show that 
she was not quite responsible ? ” 

“ But she also distinctly told me that she 
would leave me nothing. I am perfectly 
certain that she realised what she was doing. 
Why will you refuse the good fortune at your 
hand ? ” 

“ Because it is not mine, but yours.” Then 
suddenly lowering his tone, he added, “ Cathe¬ 
rine, why did she come to me that day ? ” 

The girl’s pulses leapt at his voice, and then 
a flood of shame swept over her, as enlighten¬ 
ment came to her in a flash. Aunt Cicely 
had taken this means of forcing him into a 
proposal! 

“I cannot tell,” she said impatiently. 
“ But the money is yours. I do not want to 
hear anything more about it.” 

“I will not touch a farthing of it,” he an¬ 
swered. “If you will not have it, neither 
will I.” 

Thus they argued, neither of them showing 
any sign of yielding in the conflict of generous 
intention. In their excitement they had stood 
still; the wind raged round them, blowing 
Catherine’s hair and cape about her; but she 
did not heed it. 

“I cannot help it,” she said at length. “ It 
is nothing to do with me. But,” she added, 
“ it is time for me to go in. I suppose you 
are returning to London this evening ? ” 

“Stop!” he cried. “You shall not go 
yet. For a month I have had no thought un¬ 
connected with you. I have searched for you 
everywhere, and have I found you only to lose 
you ? Why should this wretched money come 
between us ? It is yours, but Heaven knows 
I have not sought you for it. Catherine, do 
you believe me ? ” 

“Yes,” she amswered simply, while his arm 
went round her. “ But the money is yours. 
Take it, but take me too.” 

[the end.] 


SHEILA^S COUSIN EFFIE. 

A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


By EVELYN EV 

CHAPTER X^TI. 

Cyril’s wooing. 

Then, mother, )'oli think I can 
depend upon my father’s doing* some¬ 
thing handsome for me if I were to get 
her ? ” 

“Yes, my boy. I had a long talk 
with him last evening after you had 
spoken with me about it. Fie has taken 
a great fancy to May Lawrence, and he 
was very pleased indeed with her visit 
to the works the other day, and her 
promise to come and sing at the club 
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some evening. He seemed just a little 
surprised when I spoke of your hope of 
winning her for a wife; but he said 
there was nobody he should prefer more 
for a daughter-in-law, and I am sure he 
spoke the truth.” 

“Yes, yes, that is all very well ; but 
what sort of establishment would he 
give me ? She has a little fortune of 
her own. I know that, and, of course, 
she will come in for more when her 
father dies ; but that may be years off 
still. I can’t ask a woman to marry me 
without having a home to offer her! ” 


3zcn Sisters,” etc. 

“No, and your father will give you 
that. He said he would establish you 
comfortably in London, and allow you 
six hundred a year, and that, with your 
own earnings at the Bar, since y^ou 
have now finally decided upon the law as 
your profession, will enable you to get 
along nicely. You have great talents, 
you know, Cyril, and we expect great 
things of you ! ” 

Cyril kissed his mother, but looked a 
little doubtful. 

“ Six hundred is not a large income 
in London ; but I think May has two 01 
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three on her marriage. We might get 
along in a fiat. Of course I shall do all 
I can, but it’s precious slow work at the 
Bar in these days. Some clever fellows 
never make their way at all. I’m not 
sure I sha’n’t take to literature instead. 
If one can get into the swim it pays 
better.” 

‘‘ With your talents and with your 
education and presence you are sure to 
get on,” said his mother, with serene 
confidence, and for once in his life 
Cyril found this complaisant admiration 
a little trying. He knew that money 
was a hard commodity to make, and he 
did not like it to be assumed that he 
v/ould soon be making a fine income for 
himself and his wife. 

“ Well, at any rate, I can tell the old 
boy that I am in a position to marry ; 
that is, if he doesn’t look for great 
beginnings,” remarked Cyril, after a 
pause ; “ and the Lawrences have come 
down in the world themselves, and have 
no very grand ideas, which is a comfort. 
May is a bit of a Radical herself, but 
she’ll mend of that in time. It does all 
very well when you’re young to be 
enthusiastic and sentimental over the 
working classes ; but one grows out of 
that fast enough, except fellows like 
North, who never have an idea beyond 
the shop all their lives ! ” 

“ North is a very good son, and a 
great help to his father. It is not his 
fault that he has not your talents, 
Cyril, dear.” 

“No, we can’t all be alike! I say, 
mater. I’m awfully hard up for loose cash 
just now. This London business costs 
more than one fancies, and I don’t like 
always asking the governor. A man 
can’t go wooing with empty pockets. 
Can’t 3mu give me a little just to go on 
with, from the housekeeping or some¬ 
thing } ” 

“Well, I’ll see what I can do this 
time; but you’ve had all I have had to 
spare for some time, Cyril. Your father 
was rather vexed at my not getting a 
new winter mantle, but I managed to 
pacify him. You mustn’t keep me too 
short or there will be a fuss.” 

“ Oh, no, it’s only for a few trifles for 
May; there will be the ring, you know, 
and flowers, and that sort of thing. 
Thanks awfully, mother, you are real 
good sort! I daresay the governor will 
stump up handsome when I tell him the 
news, and then I’ll pay 3^ou back. 

Cyril went away well pleased with 
himself, and resolved to lose no more 
time in his wooing. It had occurred to 
him that it was about time he had an 
independent home of his own. Some¬ 
thing in the home atmosphere had 
become uncongenial to him. North was 
cool, and rather avoided his society, 
and C3Til had very uneasy moments 
sometimes when his brother occasionall3'- 
came to him with certain rather pointed 
questions, the drift of which he seldom 
altogether understood. Ray had been 
rather off-hand with him ever since that 
luckless fire, the memory of which still 
made his cheeks tingle, and he often 
fancied that his prestige in his native 
place had considerably gone down. 
Oscar’s face was a continual reproach 
to him. He was tired of his life in 


Isingford, anxious for a sphere of his 
own. 

But a sphere implied a centre and a 
home, and a home meant a wife. C3Til 
turned matters over in his mind a few 
times w'hether or not to go out to 
Madeira and propose to Efiie with her 
rich dowry, or to content himself with 
the much more attractive May and her 
smaller fortune. 

In the end he decided upon the latter 
course. Effie’s money was certain to 
be tied up very tight. He had more 
hopes of getting things more to his 
liking in dealing with May’s parents. 
They were not business people. They 
would probably have easier ideas, and 
IMay was out and away a more attractive 
girl than Effie ; besides, a delicate ailing 
wife would be a nuisance. C3Til wanted 
to be the centre of attraction in his own 
home, not to have to spend his time 
fussing after his wife. 

So dressing himself very carefully in 
a riding suit which he greatly fancied, 
he ordered the best horse to be obtained 
at the livery stables, and rode gaily off 
towards Monckton Manor. 

May was in the garden. The sun 
was shining brightly, and the birds were 
singing with that kind of eager rapture 
which is only heard in the spring. 
February was waning, and though the 
March winds were still to come, the 
present warmth was all the more 
welcome. Celandines lifted their golden 
cups to the caress of the sunshine, and 
primoses were to be found gemming the 
banks, whilst in garden borders crocuses 
made a jo3^ous blaze, and the daffodils 
began to push up their bloom buds as 
though eager to show that they would 
not be much behind. 

A servant came out to her from her 
house. 

“ Mr. Cossart has called and would 
like to see you, miss.” 

May’s eyes lighted and a little flush 
stole into her cheek. It was not 
Saturday, so there must be something 
special in this visit. Perhaps the very 
fact that itw’as unusual helped to induce 
that wave of subdued excitement. 
Something special must have occurred. 
He must be wanting something from 
her. May turned at once and went 
eagerly towards the house. 

A tall figure came out into the sun¬ 
shine of the terrace, and suddenly all 
the light faded out of May’s face. She 
turned to the servant almost sharply. 

“ You said it was Mr. Cossart,” she 
said. 

“That is the name the gentleman 
gave,” answered the footman, who was 
new to the place. 

“That is Mr. Cyril Cossart. You 
must remember the difference in future,” 
said May, trying to control the irritation 
she felt. “ I don’t believe I’d have gone 
in for him,” she muttered to herself. 

“ He had no business to ask for me 
with mother out. But he has seen me 
now, so I suppose I must go for a little 
while. I hope he won’t sta3^ long. I’ve 
such lots of things I want to do.” 

C3Til came down the steps to meet 
her, too much self-engrossed to observe 
the coolness of her greeting. 

“Don’t let us go in this lovely day, 


Miss Lawrence. These sweet spring 
days are too precious to lose! May I 
not join you in your ramble ? ” 

“I was not rambling, I was garden¬ 
ing,” answered May, but she could not 
exactly refuse his request, though she 
did not altogether approve the sugges¬ 
tion. She thought he was taking too 
much the airs of an intimate friend, 
and of late he had not been encouraged 
to intimacy at the Manor. 

“I am sorry my mother is not at 
home,” she said, as they walked down 
the wide nut avenue, where she had so 
often paced with North, asking eager 
questions about his work, and forgetting 
everything in her interest at his replies. 

“ Well, it is 3^ou that I came especiall3^ 
to see. May,” he answered ; and as she 
started at the sound of her name spoken 
thus for the first time by him, and 
flashed an indignant glance at him, 
Cyril plunged into the carefully-prepared 
speech he had made, faltering a little at 
first, but getting the thread quickl3r, 
and then going rapidly forward with 
gathering courage and assurance. 

For the first few minutes May svas 
simply too much astonished to speak a 
single word, and then a wave of hot 
indignation surged over her, and she 
was afraid to speak lest she should say 
something she might regret afterwards. 
After all, when a man proposed 
to a girl, he was supposed to be 
paying her the highest honour in his 
power to offer. She sought to remember 
this, and to curb her angry impulses; 
and during this time Cyril had got a 
long way in his speech, so that there 
could be no possible doubt as to his 
meaning. 

“Oh, please stop I Please do not 
say any morel” cried May at length, 
when she felt that she could master her 
emotions and speak quietly. “ What 
you want is quite out of the question ! 
Please say no more. We had better 
say good-bye ”—and she stopped, facing 
him, and held out her hand. 

Cyril stood dumfoundered. He 
simply could not believe his ears. This 
was probably some girlish wile to lead 
him on to more impassioned declara¬ 
tions. He was quite ready for that, 
and, taking her hand in his, recom¬ 
menced his protestations, but May 
pulled it from him, and her eyes flashed. 

“ Mr. Cossart, please to understand 
me, once and for all. What you wish is 
quite impossible I ” 

“ Impossible that you should be my 
wife. May ? ” 

“Quite impossible, and please not to 
call me that again I You have no right 
to do so.” 

“ Ma3^—Miss Lawrence—what does 
all this mean ? Why cannot you be my 
wife?” 

She looked him steadily in the face ; 
her composure was coming back to her. 
The desire to speak the truth was upon 
her. 

“We have alwa3's been friends,” he 
urged, desiring this thing the more 
urgently from the unexpected opposition. 
His pride and vanity were working hard 
on the same side as his affections. 
Ma3^ looked very handsome standing 
there confronting him, a flush on her 
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cheek, a light in her eyes. It was 
impossible for Cyril to believe her 
indifferent to him. He had always 
regarded himself as irresistible. 

Once again he began to plead ; once 
again she let him have a certain licence, 
and then she cut him short. 

'' Mr. Cossart, you have said a great 
deal now, let me say a very little. 
Perhaps you do not know what a woman 
most desires in the man she makes her 
husband. One thing is, ^ I think, a 
perfect trust in him — his love, his 
courage, his honour ! ” 

She spoke the last words very dis¬ 
tinctly; Cyril’s glance wavered for a 
moment, then he broke out— 

“ I love you with all my heart, May! ” 

“I do not think so,” she answered, 
“ though, perhaps, you think it yourself. 
Forgive me if I pain you, but you want 
to know the truth, you say. A woman 
would not like to feel that in a moment 
of danger her husband would lose his 
head, leave her, and think only of 
saving himself! ” 

“You are ungenerous,” said Cyril, 
with a dark flush ; “I have refuted that 
charge once. I shall not repeat my 
defence.” 

“No, don’t,” said May quietly ; “ not 
to someone who was there and saw and 
heard all! ” 

In the deep silence which followed, 
his quick angry breathing could be 
heard; then May spoke again in the 
same calm way. 

“A woman wants also perfect con¬ 
fidence in her husband’s honour. It 


would not be pleasant to hear searching 
inquiries as to how bank-notes, for 
instance, which he had passed on to 
other people had come into his 
possession.’’ 

The flush on Cyril’s face faded, and a 
grey pallor took its place. He took a 
backward step and almost gasped out— 

“ Miss Lawrence, what do you 
mean ? ” 

“ Nothing very much. Of course, no 
man of honour would mind such 
inquiries. But it seems that there is a 
hue and cry of some sort over a bank¬ 
note which my brother cashed some 
time ago. That note he changed for a 
friend of his who happened to be short 
of gold one day and asked him for it. 
It is rather wonderful he remembered 
the circumstance, but he did. As he 
said to me, that sort of thing was not 
quite pleasant, though no doubt every¬ 
thing could be satisfactorily explained.” 

Cyril’s face was livid. 

“ I never asked your brother for 
change.” 

“ Did I say that you did ? ” 

“ It was implied in your speech.” 

“I will not imply any more then. I 
tell you in plain words that it was you 
who asked Frank for change for the 
note and got it. You may have forgotten, 
but he has not.” 

“ And who has been making inquiries ? ’ ’ 
asked Cyril, with stiff pale lips. 

“ Never mind. It is really no affair 
of mine. If it is anything to you, you 
will hear all in good time. I think I 
must be going now. I have a number 


of things to do. Good-bye, ^Ir. 
Cossart. I will tell them to bring your 
horse to the door.” 

She turned and left him—left him 
standing like a man half-stunned. That 
was a pretty outcome of his day’s 
wooing. Fear and rage wrestled for 
mastery in his heart as he rode away 
from the house, resolved never to cross 
that threshold again. 

He had been so confident that all the 
trouble had blown over by this time, 
that nobody, not even Oscar, had been 
much the worse, that no strict inquiry 
had ever been set on foot. His face 
was still pale, and he felt shaken and 
nervous as he walked from the livery 
stables home. He was half afraid to 
enter the drawing-room lest his appear¬ 
ance should excite comment. 

But as it happened there was another 
excitement on foot wiiich quite shielded 
him from notice. Voices were speaking 
in rapid eager tones. 

“ What can it be ? How very 
strange ! ” 

“ Alone too, or she would not want 
meeting.” 

“ Oscar must go, of course, but it is 
all very odd.” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Cyril, 
in as easy a tone as he could master. 

“ Why, look there,” cried Ray, putting 
a telegram into his hand, “that has just 
come from Uncle Cossart in Madeira.” 

The message ran as follows— 

“ Sheila returns by Dtmra'ue7i Castle. 
Have her met.” 

[To 1)6 continued.] 



WILL SHE GROW OUT OF IT? 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, M.D., C.M., R.N. (“MEDICUS”). 


The first part of this paper at all events may 
be supposed to be addressed to young mothers, 
rather than to young girls, but I have no 
doubt that the latter will have a peep at it just 
to see if there is anything in it which concerns 
them. I shall not tell them whether there is 
or not. Let them read on and see. 

My main difficulty in writing it I feel will be 
one of condensation. The subject of inherited 
ailments and congenital malformation is one 
of such importance that it is a book thereon 
I should publish, and not a single paper. 
However, if it leads young parents to think, 
thinking is sure to lead to action, and with the 
hints I shall give, and of course the help of 
their family doctor, many a young life may not 
only be saved, but children may grow up 
strong and bonnie, who through neglect or 
ignorance might have anything but happy 
futures, and lives so weary that their brevity 
might well be looked upon as a blessing. 

I must say a few words at the outset on the 
teiTible scourge of these islands, which most 
people call consumption, and the medical 
profession phthisis. The question “Is it 
hereditaiy ? ” stares us in the face at once 


whenever we think of it, and it is a somewhat 
difficult one to answer. I myself do not 
believe in heredity in the ordinary sense of 
the word as applied to disease. A beautiful 
young shoot of wood may spring from a fast- 
decaying tree, and if this be transplanted into 
good soil, it will grow as well as any other. 
What holds good as regards vegetable life 
cannot of course be shown to be quite true as 
regards animal, nevertheless there is a certain 
analogy. Consumption we believe to be 
infectious ; if so, it is caused by a disease germ. 
Now your old-school hereditists would tell us 
that this germ descends from mother to child. 
In some cases it does or may, but the child 
very soon succumbs to tabes mesentenca^ or 
some other terrible infantile disease. A germ 
will do one of two things: it will either assert 
itself very speedily, or be killed in the system. 
Nature sets about at once getting rid of these 
disease germs, supposing them to exist at the 
time of birth. She brings, among other organs 
of relief, the absorbents and glands into play ; 
there is a struggle for life, in which nature 
often fails, because those very glands become 
overladen and diseased, tubercle being formed 


and multiplied within them. Nature does her 
best, but she is beaten—another proof of the 
struggle betwixt what we call evil and good, 
which is constantly going on in this world. 

Well, on the other hand, if the child is born 
of delicate parents, but free from germs, it has, 
if carefully fed, nursed, and tended, a very 
excellent chance of growing up well. It is 
difficult to conceive of a child having germs of, 
say, consumption in its system and these lying 
latent or dormant until she is a certain age, 
and then springing suddenly into life after she 
has suffered from some exposure and caught 
cold in the chest. There are easier theories 
than this by far and away to account for the 
children of consumptive parents dying of the 
same disease in their later teens. Besides, 
that word “ latent ” may be convenient, but it 
is a shockingly unmeaning one. I remember 
my father buying for a good round sum a few 
grains of wheat that were said to have been in 
the grasp of a mummy for a thousand years. 
The wheat when sown grew most certainly. 
It may never have been in the hands of a 
mummy at all, but it may have been. If so, it 
was surrounded by dead matter, it was 
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hermetically sealed against any influence that 
could cause it to germinate. Life was latent 
or asleep. But in the human body germs 
have no chance of dorminating, for so constant 
aie the changes, that everything is constantly 
getting shifted, and by the time a man or 
woman is fifty he or she may have used up a 
score of bodies. 

However, there is this to be said concerning 
the children of consumptive parents : they are 
born delicate, and therefore far more likely to 
fall victims to the scourge than others. 

May they grow out of this delicacy of 
constitution } Yes, and that is the question I 
am going to consider, but I must answer 
another one, and it is one, too, that strikes at 
the very root of sociality : should consumptive 
people, or those suffering from other so-called 
hereditary ailments, marry I say, ‘‘No.” 
They are, if they do so, guilty of as great a 
crime as many a felon who leaves the dock 
with the dread sentence of the judge ringing 
in his ears. It is sad to have to answer the 
question in such seemingly cruel words, but 
nevertheless I believe I am doing my duty in 
giving that reply. 

There are tw’O ways in which a young 
Avoman can give herself to God in this Avorld, 
and both are honourable. One is by marrying 
the man she loves if he be healthy in body and 
pure in mind—not else—and thus becoming 
Heaven’s owm servant for the happy propaga¬ 
tion of healthful species and the progress of the 
world ; the other is by—if weakly—remaining 
celibate and devoting her time, her talents 
and energies to doing good to her fellow 
beings without hope of reAvard in this Avorld. 
There is a charm about a Avoman like this 
(though foolish people may sneer at her as an 
old maid) that it is difficult to describe. 

I haA^e met many such, and seem to haA^e 
seen a halo already around their heads. I am 
a physician, naturalist, scientist, if you will, and 
something of an astronomer, and being so of 
course—to some extent —a dotibter, but I do 
most sincerely believe that the good in this 
Aveary Avicked Avorld will ultimately prevail, and 
those Avho help it onAvards will not go un¬ 
rewarded in a future life Avhatever that life 
may be. 

Noav to lay down a feAv simple rules for the 
treatment of Aveakly children Avhether bom of 
delicate parents or not. Will she gi'OAV out 
of it } The ansAver to this question is a hope¬ 
ful one or the reverse just as you choose to 
make it, young mother. 

There is one stumbling-block of wffiich I 
bid you bcAvare at the very outset of your girl- 
child’s life. It is the bogey “cold.” That 
young children need As^armth is A^ery true. 
They are for the time being little hot-house 
plants, but the sooner you recognise the 
truth that they are not intended to remain so, 
the better it will be for yourself, and for the 
child as well. Those Avee things have to be 
hardened off because the Avorld isn’t a hot¬ 
house, and they have got to live hardy, healthy, 
and therefore happy lives, in spite of the many 
and daily changes of this changeable climate 
of ours. 

If you desire the Avee lassie to groAv up as 
tender as a mushroom and perhaps die just as 
soon, comparatively, then all you’ve got to do 
is to permit her to sleep night after night in a 
badly-ventilated stuffy room and to plot her. 
The A’erb “to plot” is essentially Scotch, but 
as applied to over-coddled children or young 
canaries or pigeons in a nest that the nervous 
mother is sweating to death, it is exceedingly 
expressive. Many of the Scotch Avords are 
derived from the French as, in olden times, 
the two nations were great allies. It would 
be going a little out of the way perhaps to seek 
its derivation from stir le plat^ on the plate, as 
an egg when poached. A pig is plotted Avhen 
boiling Avater is poured over it in order to get 
off* the bristles easily, the cook plots herself 


when she gets a spla-sh of hot water OA'er her 
hands, a boy or man is said to be plotting 
himself Avhen he Avears more clothes than is 
Avanted as a guard against the Aveather, and 
ba-bies are all too often plotted in bed or 
bassinette. The single AA’ord “ plotted ” means 
SAA^eated, blanched (faire pdlir), poached, all in 
one. Well, hoAvever nice a poached egg may 
be, poached baby looked at from a doctor’s 
point of vueAV is very unsatisfactory. 

Now just think of the folly, not to say the 
iniquity, of treating a tender infant as many 
do. Here lies the mite at the mercy of a 
mother Avdio may be Avise, but Avho may be 
otherwise. It is already struggling with the 
arch-enemy, death. Pray do not misunder¬ 
stand me : I do not mean to say it is dying, 
only from the very day Ave begin to live Ave 
begin to die, as it Avere, at least, to struggle 
against all that is inimical to life. And hfe is 
change, you know, merely that. “ I live, 
therefore I must die.” But we Avant to keep 
the spark in this little body, and AAdiat is more 
Ave Avant to fan it into health that shall fill 
every vein and nerve in its body, and produce 
future health, happiness, and strength. In 
order to do this, in order to give the child a 
chance to grow out of its inherited Aveakness 
(I do not say “ disease,” for that is an 
ugly Avord, and quite unnecessary), Ave must 
place it under conditions most favourable to 
existence. 

I think this is the proper place in Avhich to 
mention a A^ery injurious fallacy as regards 
Avhat are called infantile ailments. It is a fact 
that children of tender years are more likely 
to be attacked by certain ailments, of which 
measles is as good an illustration as any, 
simply because they are weak, and these, in 
certain states of the atmosphere, especially in 
villages Avhere sanitation is utterly neglected, 
are apt to become epidemic, canying away to 
their little graves victims that are not strong 
enough to fight against the trouble, for 
Nature’s laAv that the fittest shall survive is 
fixed and immutable. But it is a great 
mistake to believe that children have 

such ailments, and the sooner such an eiTor of 
belief is AAuitten doAvn and eradicated the 
better. Scarlatina is another ailment which 
often breaks out in Aullages, especially in 
Board schools; and remembering the utter 
Avant of fresh air and cleanliness which prevails 
in these seminaries, one cannot Avonder. 
During an epidemic of this sort the school is 
closed, and the children, sick or well, go to 
their squalid dens and unhealthy huts to live 
or die, as the case may be, for they “break 
up ” at school only to hatch out the seeds of 
illness already soAvm in their systems. But 
your Avell-fed, well-cared-for children, and 
such as sleep at night in fresh air without 
more than sufficient bed-clothing, do not 
succumb to these disorders, be they ever so 
rife. 

Surely, then, prevention is better than cure. 
I shall noAv mention one or two of these 
so-called infantile troubles that some young 
mothers Avho read this brief paper may know 
a little more about them and their causes. I 
advise everyone Avho has the care of children 
to keep in the house in its little case a 
clinical thermometer. The family doctor 
Avill be veiy pleased, I am sure, to shoAV 
parents hoAv to use it, and Avhenever the 
temperature mounts over a hundred the 
physician should be called in. 

Measles .— The ailment is ushered in some- 
Avhat similarly to a bad cold, and often passes 
at first for a touch of influenza. But the girl 
is feverish AAuth loss of appetite, and no heart 
for play. Then about the third day come out 
the rose-coloured spots, first on the brow. 
They are so close together as to almost coalesce. 
The fever noAv gets Avorse, and the case is one 
for the doctor to superintend ; but the parents 
ask the question : “ Will she get over it ? ” I 


am glad to ansAver in the affirmative, only that 
nasty wee Avord “if” comes in —if the case 
does not become complicated, for bronchitis 
may ensue, or inflammation of the lungs itself, 
and then there is gi-eat danger. And bear 
this in mind ; the child that has been treated 
Avhile in health in a common-sense Avay, not 
“plotted,” over-coddled, or over-crammed as 
to food, has by far and aAvay the greatest 
chance of getting over this ailment or 
scarlatina either. 

Scarlatina .—When this becomes epidemic 
in small towns and badly-drained villages, the 
Angel of Death has indeed spread his Avings 
on the blast. 

If there is scarlet fever or scarlatina (the 
milder sort) about, and your little girl begins 
to ail from no apparent cause, suffering from 
loss of appetite and cheerfulness, if she has 
chills alternating Avith flushing, hot skin and 
uneasy sleep, with a little headache and maybe 
sore throat, Avith a high temperature and furred 
tongue, having little red papillse shoAving 
through—the “ straAvberry tongue”—then in 
all probability she has an attack of scarlatina. 
We shall hope it is to be a simple one. Cure 
it you can’t; but the little patient may be 
guided through it. 

The doctor is the man to trust. But there 
is one thing you can assist him in most 
materially, and that is in seeing that the 
patient is completely isolated from the rest of 
the house, for the simplest cases in one child 
may generate the worst in others. It is a 
more dangerous disorder than measles, and 
mind that, until the doctor gives a clean bill 
of health, and the skin has entirely peeled, no 
other child should be alloAved into the room. 
Indeed, the success in any one case depends 
on careful nursing, and isolation will prevent 
it spreading. Disinfectants must of course be 
used—but the doctor will tell you all this—and 
food taken from the room must not even be 
given to the cat or dog. She Avill pull through 
if scientifically treated, and soon grow out of 
any little AA^eaknesses that may remain. 

St. Vitus's Dance .— Will she groAV out of 
this } I do really think that the medical 
profession has a good deal to learn even yet 
concerning this strange ailment. But its 
symptoms are unmistakable. The uncontrol¬ 
lable, fidgety movements may be slight or 
very great; they may be on one side of the 
body or both. She Avill grOAV out of it, 
however, if the treatment is most skilful. 
The health must be properly attended to, and 
all rules obeyed Avhich the doctor shall lay 
down. The digestion and the teeth must be 
seen to, with abundance of fresh air and 
non-exciting exercise and recreation. The 
bath often does wonders—tepid, of course— 
given in a warm room. There are certain 
kinds of methodical drill which, moreover, do 
good, and many kinds of tonics. But cod- 
liver oil or marrol is perhaps one of the best, 
as it is a food. The doctor Avill for each case 
prescribe the necessary tonic. Dear me! 
Avhat thousands of thousands of lives might be 
saved if we could only act up to the physician’s 
instructions. I must bid the young mother 
beware of quack medicines, and of all such 
dangerous drugs as chloral, bromides, and 
phenaticin, etc. In the hands of the physician 
these are useful; in those of the uninitiated 
they are verily like razors grasped by infant 
fingers. 

There are three ailments or more Avhich 
I hope to treat of in papers succeeding this. 
One is incipient consumption and its fresh air 
cure, another rickets and bandy legs, and a 
third scrofula, a disease of the glands, but, of 
course, from constitutional causes. Scrofula 
used to be called King’s Evil; and, although 
one suffering therefrom may do much good 
by strict adherence to the laAvs of health, 
medical ad\dce should in all cases be sought 
for. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

HosKMARY.—I. We have sent your quotation to 
“Our Open Letter Box.”—2. For icing, consult 
the February number of The Girl’s Own Paper, 
p. 264. You will find many receipts for cakes there 
and elsewhere in our magazine. This is not 
literary! but we cannot divide a letter. It is 
better, if possible, for our correspondents to send 
separate fetters for questions on cookery, health, 
toilet, etc. 

A. Dawson. —We should think Txvenfy JSIi'nufcs, by 
Harriet 1 .. Childe-Pemberton might suit you, c»r 
The WiicJi's CnrsCy and Other Plays, by INIeg, Jo, 
Beth and Amy (Miss Alcott). French’s catalogue 
(Covont Garden, Strand, London) contains all sorts 
of plays for young and old, and might prove a help. 


Ida. —M''e should advise you to get Chambers's Book- 
kccpiiig by Single and Double Entry, published at 
IS. 6d. You might also take correspondence 
lessons in the subject. Apply to King’s College, 
London (Ladies’ Department), the University 
Correspondence College, 32, Red Lion Square, 
W.C., or to one of the private addresses occasionally 
given here: 

Blackberry. —Your lines in their beginning recall 
the hymn— 

“ There’s a Friend for little children 
Above the bright blue sky”; 

but they are not written in any metre, and do not 
rhyme, so they can scarcely be called verse. The 
writing of lines of different lengths below each other 
docs not constitute metrical composition. 


SoEiE Abelsberc. —You write a good English letter. 
You should not say “ Since three years I stud)%” 
but “ 1 have studied for three years ” ; and 3'ou use 
“ yet ” wTongly. You should say “ I still make 
mistakes.” These are common errors for a foreigner, 
and we congratulate you on expressing yourself so 
well. We insert 3*our request. 

Nil Desperandum. —AYe are very sorry for 3’ou, as 
it is quite true that the profession of teaching 
music is overstocked in London. AVe are sure it is 
far wiser to go into the provinces, but we cannot 
tell 5'ou of any special town where you would find 
an opening. It is best to inquire among friends if 
possible, or your late teachers might be able to 
suggest something. Perhaps some reader ma3'help 
you. AVe should think that in a case like yours 
the Teachers’ Guild, 7.1, Gower Street, might be 
useful. The High Schools all over England emplo3' 
visiting music-mistresses. 

Jecko (Constantinople).—AA’e are sorry we do not 
recognise 3’our quotation, but we have placed it in 
“ Our Open Letter Box.” In any case, 3'ou could 
not have received a reply in our next number. The 
magazine goes to press long before it reaches the 
hands of our readers. 

1 . F. N.—AA^'e are willing to ask our readers at 3'our 
wish if the3’ can suggest four suitable mottoes for em¬ 
broidering on a bed-spread. W^e should recommend 
Coleridge’s couplet, divided as you like— 

“ O sleep! it is a gentle thing 
Beloved from pole to pole.” 

A ncient Mariner. 

Migno.xette.— ^lany thanks for your kind and appre¬ 
ciative verses—“ As Sweet as Spring”—about The 
Girl’s Own Paper. 

Ballochmyle. —i. Unless w'e are mistaken, a full 
account of “ The House of Education ” at Amble- 
side appeared in this magazine a 3'ear or two ago. 
AAYite to the Secretary for details of the training if 
3*ou lyould like to undergo it. Your age would be 
all right.—2. Chromo-lithography is a process of 
reproducing paintings in colours. 

Se Saren Rose. —The poem “ Divided ” is by Jean 
Ingelovy, the well-known poetess who died not long 
ago. You will find it in the first volume of her 
poems, which you should be able to procure from 
any good library. You are quite justified in vour 
admiration. The title of the book is, Poems : Jean 
Ingelow : Longmans, Green, & Co. 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

AVe are greatly impressed by the kindness and 
courtesy of our readers who, for the sake of 
absolute strangers, copy out and forward to us 
long pieces of poetry. It is, however, only right 
for us to warn them that it is most uncertain whether 
these copies ever reach the persons for whom tliev* 
are intended. AA^e keep no register of addresses, 
and cannot undertake to forward MSS., while, 
even if we did so, the numbers of each cop3' would 
probably be far in excess of the demand. If no 
address, or request for a cop}', is given b3' the 
inquiier in this column, it is quite sufficient to 
answer the question by simpl3' mentioning the book 
or magazine where the desired extract can be found. 
AVe say this with full appreciation of the goodwill 
shown by our subscribers in the matter. 

“AVinton” has answers (in some cases copies) from 
Old Bournemouthian, Miss Edith AVilliamson, 
C. A. H., R. E. M. James, M. M., G. .Shaw, 
M. J. P. M., “Azzie,” Dorothy Shove, Louie 
Francis, Lavima Metcalfe, Ellen, Bertha L. 
AA^richt, Miss James, D. Morrish, A. G., Annie 
Nicholls, Edith H., B. Mountifield,Miss Hanly, 
and Daisy. The h3fmn is referred to Sanke3’’s 
and Solos (732), the Christian Endeavout Hymnal, 
the Union Mission Hjynnal, and the Hymnal 
Companion (No. 597). 

Doubtful” has answers, and in some cases copies, 
from M. M. Harris, Mrs. E. Burck, Sophia, 
Evelyn Clare, Annie S. Hardy, Bertha Parks, 
Miss Kneeshaw, referring “ The Noble Bo3%” alias 
“ Somebody’sMother,” to Rlackie’s Eoiirth Reader, 
Chambers’s Expressive Reader (price gd.), and 
Nelson’s Royal Reader, No. 2. 

Hope has replies from M. L. Spaceman, “ A Lover 
of Music,” “ Midget,” and “ Pansy.” “Trouble 
in Amen Corner” is b3’^ T. C. Harbaugh, ami 
may be found in the Thousand Best Poems in 
the 11 Arid (Hutchinson & Co.), and Chambers’s 
Elocution, new edition. 

Rosemary wishes for the words of a song begin¬ 
ning— 

“ Mary and John, down in the distant old 
village.” 

“ Gowan ” has a copy of “ The \\’'omen of hlumbles 
Head,” sent b3' M. J. P. M. The poem is by*. 
Clement Scott, and may be found in Forsyth's 
Practical Elocutionist (Blackie & Son). 

Can anyone tell “Jecko ” (Constantinople) the source 
of the following quotation ?— 

“ In that hour of deep contrition 
He beheld with clearer vision 
Justice the Avenger rise.” 


OUR NEW PUZZLE POEM. 




® fes fenownbfope. 



fro(rit[7e,copsb(i 



pcL^lltbeworLdls IT) w;-Tt»ysh 




afidfjom! 
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Prizes to the amount of six guineas (one of which will be reserved for competitors 
living abroad) are offered for the best solutions of the above Puzzle Poem. The following 
conditions must be observed :— 

1. Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only. 

2. Each paper to be headed with the name and address of the competitor. 

3. Attention must be paid to spelling, punctuation, and neatne.ss. 

4. Send by post to Editor, Girl’s Oavn Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. “ Puzzle 
Poem” to be written on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

5. The last day for receiving solutions from Great Britain and Ireland will be September 16, 
1899; from Abroad, November 16, 1899. 

The competition is open to all without any restrictions as to sex or age. 
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SELF-CULTURE 
FOR GIRLS. 

r.v LILY 'WATSON. 


PART VIr. 

After all the serious advice we 
have ^iveii to our readers as to tlie 
literature tliat is to make tliem 
wise, is picasaut to write of self- 
culture tliroiigh tlie stud}’ of the 
best poetry. 

It is, liowever, not by deliber¬ 
ately taking ]')oetry as a vehicle of 
education, hunting up every allu¬ 
sion, parsing difliciilt sentences, 
and picking the whole thing to 
pieces, that readers will fall under 
its sway and know the power of 
its magic spell. We have often 
\u secret at the prevail¬ 
ing fiishion of “ getting up ” this, 
that, and the other poem for 
e.Kaminations, and have wondered 
what siicli an introduction to 
English literature is worth. Of 
this method of handling the work 
of poets one may use Words¬ 
worth’s phrase : 

“We murder to dissect.” 

Is it desirable, then, to pass by 
allusions without comprehending 
them } ITave we not praised the 
aspiring student who wants to 
know, for instance, who was the 

“daughter of the gods, divinely 
tall 

And most divinely fair,” 
or who it was 

“Who saw life steadily and saw 
it whole, 

Tlic mellow glory of the Attic 
stage, 

Singer of sweet Colonus and its 
child ” ? 

We can only say that, whereas 
anxiety to understand whatever 
one reads intelligently is to be 
commended, no individual know¬ 
ledge about a masterpiece of 
poetic genius is to be put in place 
of the masterpiece itself. And 
we unhesitatingly condemn the 
jDiactice of using poems as vehicles 
for lessons in grammar, Grimm’s 
Law, or any other technical matter 
whatsoever. For instance, if 
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Wordsworth’s “ Excursiou ” has any ineaning 
for your heart and mind, do not read it with 
notes which stop you four times in the first 
three lines, with the derivation of “ land¬ 
scape,” the explanation of “ downs ” and 
other kindred matters, which are undoubtedly 
useful, but should not beleamt by the medium 
of an immortal poem. If you need lessons in 
fflis e/ementary sort of thing, we should advise 
you to find them elsewhere. 

]f you have to read one of Shakespeare’s 
plays edited by such admirable commentators 
as Mr. Aldis Wright or Mr. Verity, do not 
adopt the method of the girl who covered up 
the text, lest it should divert her attention 
from the notes! But the notes are the most 
important matter to the minds of thousands of 
middle-class girls and boys, because it is on 
the notes they are going to be examined. 

A suggestive and amusing essay on this 
subject for elder readers is to be found in 
Revie^tvs and Essays in English Literature, 
by the Rev. D. C. Tovey, M.A., Clark 
Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The well-known couplet: 

“You must love him ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love,” 

is true of the poet. And does the utilising of 
Shakespeare as a class-book malce him beloved 
by the young.? We are afraid it does not. 
Yet do not throw notes aside—only remember 
—do remember !—they touch nothing but the 
form; the spirit of poetry eludes them 
altogether. 

We may imagine two students of a poem 
brought into comparison. The one regards it 
as a task alone ; she has conscientiously learnt 
by heart the notes of an erudite commentator, 
has looked up every allusion, can expatiate on 
“ Grimm’s Law,” and give instances of its 
working. The other can do none of these 
things; she has found the volume in some 
library, has pored over the poem till it has 
become part of her inner life ; its music rings 
in her ears; she loves it passionately, and it 
haunts her inner consciousness like sweet, 
strange music. If both girls are suddenly 
examined for the “ Cambridge Local,” the 
latter will fail and the former will pass. Yet 
the latter is the one for whom the poem has 
really done its true work. We are not deny¬ 
ing that she would be the better for the 
technical knowledge possessed by the other ; 
but if one has to choose between them, she it 
is who really understands her poet. 

Love and knowledge should go hand in 
hand, as Browning has taught us by his legend 
of Paracelsus and Aprile; but the modern 
tendency in much-examined young people is 
to dwell so largely on the knowledge that the 
love flies away. 

Read and love poetry as much as you can. 
It will open and enlarge your mind ; feed and 
enlighten your imagination; make life beauti¬ 
ful to you, and teach you of the greater things 
that lie beyond life. 

One sometimes hears a girl remark in a 
self-satisfied voice, “Oh, I don’t care for 
poetry ! ” Dear young friend, are you aware 
that Goethe said : 

“ Wer der Dichtkunst Stimme nicht vernimmt, 

1st ein Barbar, er sei auch wer cr sei ” ? 

(He who has no ear for the voice of poetry is 
a barbarian, be he who lie may.) And there 
is considerable truth in the statement. No 
one would be proud of physical partial deaf¬ 
ness and blindness ; they constitute nothing 
to be elated about in the mental sphere. If 
you “ do not care for poetiy,” you had better 
at least give yourself a chance of caring for it 
by reading some poem on a subject which 
seems likely to appeal to you. In this way 
5'ou may find out that you have an unsuspected 
capacity of being touched by this music. If 
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you do not appreciate Milton, you may enjoy 
a simple poem by Coleridge; if Tennyson 
does not please you, Riidyard Kipling’s 
stirring words may cause your heart to throb 
and your eyes to melt; if Browning is too 
obscure, Tennyson’s melody may charm you ; 
if Keats and Shelley are too mystical, Scott’s 
“Marmion,” or “Lady of the Lake,” may 
prove Dscinating. In any case, give yourself 
every chance of entering into your immortal 
and divine heritage of “ truth and pure 
delight.” 

The greatest literature of all ages has 
a tendency to become poetry, as you will 
see if you consider the Hebrew Psalms, 
Homer, -<Eschylus, Sophocles, Virgil “ lo 
buon maestro,” and Dante his pupil, Shake¬ 
speare, Goethe. Poetry is the language in 
which highest aspirations, loftiest truths, natu¬ 
rally clothe themselves. Coleridge’s definition 
in 7 'able Talk is worth remembering. 

“ I wish,” he says, “ our clever young poets 
would remember my homely definitions of 
prose and poetry: that is, prose—words in 
their best order; poetiy—the best words in 
their best order.” 

We must not, however, be led away into a 
disquisition on the extremely difhcult question 
of the true nature and scope of poetry, but 
must give a few hints to the reader. Here 
much depends, and must always depend, on 
individual taste and habit of mind. 

Dante, the great poet of the Middle Ages, 
should be read and studied by all who have 
the necessary time and capacity, but unfor¬ 
tunately no translation can render the poetry of 
the original. It is worth while to learn 
Italian in order to read the “ Divine Comedy,” 
but if that is impossible, it is also worth while 
to read it in Dean Plumptre’s, Cary’s, or 
Longfellow’s translation. Longfellow’s is 
absolutely literal, but truth compels us to 
state it is often very unmusical. For “ self¬ 
culture” the intelligent study of this great 
poet is a mighty instrument. To enter into 
Dante’s thought is to enter into the view of 
human life and human civilisation as it 
appeared to the greatest man of the time, and 
anyone who can understand the historical 
allusions of the “Divine Comedy” need not 
blush for her knowledge of history. 

Do not take Shakespeare “as read.” That 
is even worse than concerning yourself princi¬ 
pally with the notes on his plays ! There are 
small editions of separate plays, such as 
Cassell’s sixpenny edition, too numerous to 
mention, which are small enough to slip into 
the pocket, and may form a companion on 
a wearisome journey. The Merchant of 
Venice, As Yon Like Lt, The Tempest, 
Richard IT,, may be quoted as good plays 
to begin with if your knowledge of the poet of 
poets is scanty. But you may study Shake¬ 
speare all your life without exhausting the 
wealth contained in his pages. Every suc¬ 
ceeding generation sees more and more 
meaning in what he says, because he is true to 
the inner life of the human heart. The life 
is there. The lessons that can be drawn from 
the life are practically endless. 

The constant issue of fresh cheap editions 
of the plays is a good sign. Perhaps Milton 
is not so much read nowadays ; and yet you 
cannot afford to neglect him. If you are 
alarmed at the length of “ Paradise Lost,” 
begin with some of his shorter poems and 
sonnets ; and if you do not read right through 
Spenser’s “ Faerie Queen,” you will find 
many beautiful scenes and tlioughts here and 
there. 

We have spoken of the great Florentine 
poet and the study of Italian ; it will not 
perhaps be quite out of place to hint to 
students of German that a rich reward lies 
before them if they can master the language 
sufficiently to enjoy the l5Tic poems of Goethe, 
the higher flights of Schiller, and many others. 


The “Erl-Kbnig” (Erl King) by Goethe and 
the “Farewell of Joan of Arc to the Afoun- 
tains” from Schillers play. The Maid of 
Orleans, were great favourites of the writer in 
her girlhood. German poetiy is true music, 
whatever may be said to the contrary by those 
who only half know the language. 

Space fails us to write in full of modern 
English poetry. Wordsworth, Scott, Long¬ 
fellow, Tennyson, Browning, ^Irs. Browning, 
Keats, .Shelley, Matthew Arnold, Arthur 
Hugh Clough, William Morris, are names of 
varying fame, but each name brings unspeak¬ 
able associations to those who know and love 
the poet through his work. Surely one of 
these may become to you a teacher who will 
help and inspire. 

Wordswortil will transport you into the 
world of nature. How much those are to be 
pitied who live in the “ stony-hearted” street, 
far from the sweet influences of wood and 
meadow, moor and mountain, lake and water¬ 
fall ! These exiles from the true home of man 
may find solace in the poet of nature. 

“ Keep fresh the grass upon his grave, 

O Rotha, with thy living wave ; 

Sing him thy best! for few or none 
Hears thy voice right, now he is gone.” 

Thus Matthew Arnold apostrophises the 
little river that washes the Grasmere church¬ 
yard. The epitaph to Wordsworth in the 
Grasmere church so aptly describes his work 
that we cannot refrain from quoting it 
here. 

“ To the memory of William AVordsworth, 
a True Philosopher and Poet: who, by the 
special gift and calling of Almighty God, 
whether he discoursed of Man or Nature, 
failed not to lift up the heart to Holy Things: 
tired not of maintaining the cause of the Poor 
and .Simple; and so in Perilous Times was 
raised up to be a Chief Minister, not only 
of noblest Poesy, but of high and sacred 
Truth.” 

Robert Browning, unlike AVordsworth, is a 
dramatic poet at heart. AYe do not mean 
that his plays are his best work, but that he 
has unerring skill in reading the human heart 
and translating into poetry its loves, hates, 
fears, and ambitions. If you will try to under¬ 
stand him, do not be discouraged by obscurity, 
but begin by some of the shorter, simpler, and 
yet characteristic poems in the volume of 
Selections. 

As for Tennyson, who sings alike of man 
and of nature, you will probably be more 
readily lured to his pages than to those of 
Wordsworth or Browning. If you are in 
sorrow, Ln Mentoriani may prove a faithful 
comforter. 

It is impossible, of course, to expatiate on 
all the poets named and many others who are 
not named ; a volume would not be suificient. 
All one can say is—read for yourself, and if 
5''ou are ambitious for self-culture, remember 
that the reading of the best poetry will do 
more for you than can possibl)^ be expressed 
by any words here. 

There are two minor poets whose works you 
will probably much enjoy—Jean Ingelow and 
Coventry Patmore. The “ Angel in the 
House ” by the latter is greatly esteemed by 
Air. Ruskin. 

“ Teach your children poetry,” says Lord 
Alacaulay; “it opens the mind, lends grace 
to wisdom, and makes the heroic virtues 
hereditar}^” And the rugged old philosopher, 
Carlyle, speaks thus of the influence of poetry 
on any living human creature — 

“ Tones of sphere-music and tidings from 
loftier worlds will flit round him if he can but 
listen, and visit him with holy influences, even 
in the thickest press of trivialities or the din of 
busiest life.” 

{To he conclnded.) 
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THE HOUSE WITH THE VERANDAH. 


By ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO, Author of “Other People’s Stairs,” “Her Object in Life,” etc. 


CHAPTER XTX. 

CHRISTMA.S AGAIN’. 

HE missive in 
Lucy’s hand 
was no sim¬ 
ple workman’s 
clumsy bill. 
It was a sheet 
of blankpaper. 

“ What can 
this mean ? ” 
said Lucy, 
turning it 
about, while 
Miss Latimer and Tom watched her. 

“ You may be sure it ought to be the 
bricklayer’s bill, but that he has put in 
the wrong piece of paper,” observed 
Miss Latimer. 

“Or it may have come from that 
stupid fellow we found in the area,” said 
Tom. “ Perhaps his next tipsy fit has 
taken this form, and he is under the 
delusion that he has written a letter to 
Jane Smith.” 

“ That is not unlikely,” Lucy admitted, 
.still turning the paper about. “ The 
letter has been posted at this district 
office, and there is no maker’s name on 
the envelope. Anyhow, there it goes,” 
and she tore it in two and dropped it 
into the waste-paper basket. 

“ I wonder if Clementina would notice 
the strange-looking letter,” said Miss 
Latimer. “I’m always afraid of some- 
stirring her superstitions and 
making her take flight to her Highland 
hills on the score that ‘ Babylon ’ is too 
terrible a place to stay in.” 

I'hat was all. It was but a nine 
minutes’ wonder. Yet they remembered 
it afterwards. 

Early in December there came a letter 
from Mrs. Grant in Peterhead. Lucy 
and the captain’s wife had kept up a 
slight correspondence during their 
husbands’ absence on the Slaiiis Castle. 
Each had always written to apprise the 
other of any news she had received. 
Once or twice, indeed, when unexpected 
opportunities for ship’s letters had arisen, 
the busy captain had contented himself 
with sending a message to his wife via 
his passenger’s home epistle. Airs. 
Grant had always promptly and cordially 
acknowledged these curtesies on Lucy’s 
part. But she was not naturally a letter¬ 
writing woman. Her missives were 
always of the briefest, and never until 
now had she taken the initiative. 

Mrs. Grant’s letter seemed, on the 
face of it, both as cheerful and as brief 
as usual. She “ supposed Lucy had 
heard nothing lately, as she knew she 
would have let her know if she had.” 
“Sailing vessels are often out of their 
reckoning for weeks and weeks,” she 
added. She dropped a word of con¬ 
gratulation that Lucy’s own welcoming 
day was assuredly near at hand now, 
and of half-comic self-condolence that 
hers was so much farther off. “In my 
case, too, one suspense is no sooner over 


than another begins,” she wrote. “ But 
that’s the lot of the sailor’s wife, and I 
know it was all in my bargain when I 
took the captain.” 

There certainly seemed nothing in 
that letter to alarm Lucy, and she mar¬ 
velled at a strange uneasiness which 
she felt stirring within her. Was she 
intuitively aware of some anxiety on the 
part of Mrs. Grant, which she had 
studiously kept out of her words ? Lucy 
wrote a prompt reply, saying that she 
had heard nothing yet, but was daily 
looking for tidings. She tried to make 
her letter cheerful, and wondered whether 
Mrs. Grant, in her turn, would read 
anything between the lines. 

Lucy scarcely liked to think of the 
approaching Christmas Day. If Charlie 
had returned, it would be a day of 
supreme joy ; if timely sea news came in, 
it would be one of gladdest thanksgiving. 

But if-! There Lucy paused, and 

turned aside as from a great mist ad¬ 
vancing to enfold her. Yet she must 
make her little plans to be fit for the 
fulfilment of her hope. Not to do so, 
would seem like creating an omen of 
prolonged separation and anxiety. So 
she and Miss Latimer sent out a Christ¬ 
mas bidding to Mr. Somerset, Lucy say¬ 
ing with pathetic playfulness that under 
the circumstances she scarcely knew 
whether she ought to issue her invitations 
in her own name only or with Charlie’s 
joined thereto. “ For he may be among 
us on that day yet,” she added. 
Writing down her hope seemed to 
make it more tangible. 

Mr. Somerset called in reply to Lucy’s 
invitation. He told her that in accepting 
it, he was accepting a real kindness. 
Without it, this Christmas might have 
been very lonely and desolate for him. 
His old landlord lay at the point of death, 
and consequently the whole household 
was saddened and absorbed. 

“ How much sadness there is in the 
world ! ” sighed Lucy. “ And how 
terrible it is that there is a sort of con¬ 
solation in realising that one is not the 
only burdened and anxious soul. It 
seems a selfish and cruel feeling to find 
comfort in that thought! ” 

Mr. Somerset looked up brightly. 

“Yes, it seems so,” he said. “I 
used to think so, and probably it is so 
in the spirit in which the idea may 
sometimes be suggested and received. 
Yet I have learned to understand that 
it does not have a selfish and cruel 
origin. I think I have discovered what 
the idea springs from, and how it is that 
such a thought may really soothe and 
strengthen. After all, what is the very 
depth of woe—its unendurable sting ? ” 

Lucy mused. 

“ I think it is the failure of our faith,” 
she said gently. “ The chilly feeling 
that God has let go of us and that there 
are none to help.” 

“ Exactly so,” answered Mr. Somerset, 
“and I daresay all of us have known 
that feeling more than once. It calls our 


very humility and littleness to its aid, so 
that we ask, ‘ Who am I that God 
should remember me ? ’ But can any 
sane mind look upon another, the 
lowest, the worst and the most abject, 
and deliberately say, ‘ Who is he that 
God should remember him ? ’ I think 
not. We can feel that would be the 
vilest blasphemy against God. It would 
at once strip God of all that makes Him 
good, ay, or great either, with that 
wonderful greatness, before which eartli’s 
highest and lowest and best and worst 
are all the same. No, Mrs. Challoner, 
in realising the fellowship of others in 
suffering, we at once realise that God 
must know all about it, and that there 
must be some wise purpose in it, and 
if so for that other, then for ourselves 
too.” 

“ Did not some philosopher say that 
death, being universal, could be no 
evil ? ” asked Lucy. 

“ I think it was the poet Schiller said 
so,” returned Mr. Somerset, “ and I 
believe it is the consciousness of this, 
however little realised, which keeps 
life brave and bright and sane in the 
perpetual presence of death. The 
‘solidarity of humanity,’ though the 
phrase is one which they may scarcely 
understand, is the secret treasure of the 
humble. It never occurs to them to be 
surprised and shocked when those evils 
befall them which they always knew 
befell others. In their eyes ‘ it is the 
Lord, let Him do what seemeth to Him 
goodi always ‘good,’ you may observe. 

‘ It is all in the day’s work,’ they tell 
one, when their lot is hardest.” 

Lucy thought of Mrs. May, and of the 
strength and comfort she had gathered, 
more than a year ago, from that good 
woman’s calm outlook on events, and 
her fixed conviction that there is inward 
strength at command sufficient to lift 
us elastic after any outward blow. It 
seemed to Lucy that she too might 
rise equal to the sublime suspenses and 
sorrows of life if only her strength and 
spirits were spared the perpetual cor¬ 
rosion of petty cares and worries which 
fretted them away as moths consume a 
garment. Then the wiser reflection 
came—that neither were such petty 
cares and worries special to her; they 
too entered into every lot; one could 
not doubt that brave cheery Mrs. May 
had her full share. The same inward 
strength must be as ready and able to 
bear the perpetual little trials as the 
occasional great ones, if only we invoke 
it and know how to use it. The great 
ocean of Divine love and .strength is 
always waiting to flow into our smallest 
trials, if we would but hold them ready. 

Once more the Institute holidays 
began. Lucy had now made arrange¬ 
ments for continuing her services there 
into the next year, under a running 
“quarter’s notice.” She had in readi¬ 
ness all her little gala preparations with 
which to greet Charlie’s return, however 
unexpected it might happen to be. 
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Of late she had seen veiy little of the 
Brands. She knew that Jem had made 
a great success in some of his specula¬ 
tions. In newspapers she saw that his 
name was held in prominent place at 
“financial" meetings, and she noticed 
mention of Florence as among the guests 
at showy social functions. Taking up 
a “society paper" by chance, she 
actually read an account of her sister’s 
toilette ! To Lucy’s ideas, such a thing 
was an indecent intrusion into the affairs 
of a private lady. When Florence called 
on her, elate over all these things, she 
could not congratulate her, and Lucy 
felt that her simple silence chafed 
Florence. Even as the boy-boarder, 
poor Tom, “degraded" Lucy in Flo¬ 
rence’s e3^es, so, from Lucy’s standpoint, 
these vanities degraded Florence. The 
sisters were drifting ever further apart. 
Lives with aims and aspirations diametri¬ 
cally opposed cannot keep together, 
however household love and the memory 
of old associations may yearn that they 
should do so. Nay, the more these 
struggle against the separating tide, the 
more ghastly is their shipwreck likely to 
be. There is “ a time to embrace, and a 
time to refrain from embracing." The 
most poignant traged}^ of life comes in 
just here. For whatever love has ever 
iDeen, will persist, and has to learn to 
rest patient in the faith that “ God 
seeketh again that which is passed 
away." 

Christmas morning came. Miss 
Latimer had her Christmas offering of 
daintily hemmed net ruffles, just the 
sort of thing which Lucy had now no 
time to make. I'here was the usual 
budget of Christmas letters and XDarcels. 
A book for Hugh, from “his father’s 
friend Wilfrid Somerset," sent by post, 
because Mr. Somerset knew that a 
“post parcel for his very self" would 
bulk so largely in a child’s delight; 
and a magnificent hand-painted glove 
and handkerchief sachet in white satin 
from Jem and Florence. 

Wdiat significance there was in those 
gifts ! Miss Latimer and Mr. Somerset 
gave with theirs a wee bit of themselves, 
the kind consideration for a tired woman’s 
inability to serve herself, and for the 
eager vanity of a little child. But that 
costly and delicate sachet could have 
had no proper place in the little house 
with the verandah at any time, and 
certainly could, have no function in the 
life of a working woman-artist, who 
bought no gloves but dark “suedes," 
and who could scarcely find time or 
spare energy to dust her books ! Lucy 
expressed a desperate admiration of the 
thing’s delicate beauty, and so did Miss 


Latimer. There was nothing else to say. 
Each knew the other was not deceived 
as to her estimate of the thoughtlessness 
of such a gift. 

“But poor Florence means to be so 
kind," Lucy urged upon herself. “ That 
is in her taste, and it would suit her own 
white-and-gold bedroom. She cannot 
realise the difference between us ! We 
always used to have everything alike. 
And she means to be kind ! " 

Lucy secretly pressed a yearning kiss 
on the soft white thing, ere she refolded 
it in its dainty papers, from which, she 
knew, it would not be taken again for a 
long time. They rend us terribly, do 
these thoughtless favours in which a 
kind intention seems to blunder. 
Possibly this pang of remorse for seem¬ 
ing ungraciousness and ingratitude 
might sometimes be lessened if we 
could look deeper into the matter. It 
might have been spared to Lucy had 
she known that Florence had neither 
chosen nor even bought this gift. It 
had been sent to Florence herself, but 
she had just received another, much 
handsomer, so after writing a gushing 
note of thanks to the donor, she had 
promptly forwarded it to Lucy ! 

Mr. Somerset himself arrived in due 
time. Lucy sat amid her little circle 
with a smiling face, but they all felt that 
she must feel a keen disappointment 
that, after all, she still remained the sole 
head of the household. They pressed 
upon her all the cheer possible. 

“ After all, the weary waiting time is 
all behind you," said Mr. Somerset. 
“Only fancy if last year you could have 
felt as you may now, that all which 
remains is but a few days more or 
less." 

“ We’ll have to be quite sure that 
we recognise Mr. Challoner when he 
appears," put in Miss Latimer playfully, 
pointing to Charlie’s portrait over the 
fireplace. “ Remember he has had 
long voyagings through sunny seas 
even since that was taken, and his 
present self may be as much of an im¬ 
provement on that as that is on the 
pale invalid who went away." 

“ You have made a supreme effort to 
win this triumph, Mrs. Challoner," re¬ 
marked Mr. Somerset. “ It may all seem 
easy to you now it is ending so beauti¬ 
fully. But you made the effort in the 
dark, not knowing how it might end." 

“ But it was right to do, and that was 
Lucy’s part, and the disposing of it is 
God’s," said Miss Latimer. “We must 
not do evil that good may come. But 
we must do right, however its ending 
may seem to us." 

“ But possibly right is somewhat 


different with different people," re¬ 
marked Mr. Somerset. “ What was 
right for our friend here to do was an 
action right only in those as brave and 
capable as she is." 

“ I am no casuist," returned Miss 
Latimer. “ M}' idea of right is that it 
is what each person knows he or she 
ought to do and can do." 

“ Ah, but there is a great deal in that 
‘ can do,’ ’’ smiled Mr. Somerset. 

“None know what they can do till 
they try," retorted Miss Latimer. 

“ Dr. Ivery has been so kind," said 
Lucy. “ He had sent two or three times 
to inquire after Charlie’s progress. So 
when I got that photograph I thought 
I ought to let him see it. I said I hoped 
he would excuse me for bringing it, but 
I thought it might help him what to 
advise in similar cases, and he said, 

‘ Yes.’ ’’ Lucy broke off abruptly with a 
little laugh and a heightened colour. 

Mr. Somerset and Miss Latimer also 
laughed. They both guessed what Lucy 
did not choose to tell them, that the 
doctor had said he would often be happy 
to prescribe such a cure if the patient 
were but provided with such a wife to 
help ,hirn to carry it out! 

“All this is very well," said Tom 
Black, assuming a grumbling tone. 
“ But I should look forward to Mr. 
Challoner’s coming with much more 
delight if I did not fear that it will end 
my days here ; he will want all his house 
for himself!’’ 

Lucy laughed very sincerely now. 

“ Charlie’s coming will bring you 
nothing but good, Tom," she observed, 
“ and you know that well enough. You 
have been a great help to me, and 
Charlie will be even more grateful than 
I am. But there is something for which 
we can all be grateful together, at the 
very present moment—to wit, that no 
poor Jessie Morison is spoiling the peace 
of this Christmas Day. I was in the 
kitchen half an hour ago, and Clemen¬ 
tina has got everything most conscien¬ 
tiously in order." 

“Nevertheless she’s something of a 
spoil-sport," put in Tom. “I wonder 
if it takes any nourishment out of one’s 
food when the cook is always sighing ? ’’ 

Hugh had been perched up in the win¬ 
dow, watching cabs which were bringing 
Christmas guests to the neighbours. 
At this instant he turned, crying— 

“ Something is the matter opposite. 
Policemen ! ’’ 

They all rushed to the window. 

“Is it a chimney on fire?" asked 
Miss I.atimer. 

“ There is no smoke," said Lucy. 

[To he continued.) 
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SUNSHINE : A SUMMER SERMON. 

Bv Dr. GORDON-STABLES, R.N. (“ MEDICUS ”). 


“ Catch, then, O catch the transient hour, 
Improve eac\\ moment as it flies, 

Life’s a short summer, man a flower, 

He dies—alas ! how soon he dies ! ” 


WILL not be- 
oin by saying 
—as so many 
people do — 
that the small 
amount of 
sunshine we 
get in this 
country is not 
worth men¬ 
tioning. This 
is not the case. 
Would you be 
surprised to 
learn that we 
have enough 
for health’s 
sake, and that 
when we do 
not get actual 
summer sun¬ 
shine, we get 
the summer light all arouna us out of doors ? 
That this light is diffused, filtered for us through 
the clouds that float high above, and that many 
people of wealth who leave this land of ours 
to seek for sunnier soils and sunnier shores, 
about the Riviera, the isles of the blue Levant 
or Madeira and the Canaries, make a most 
egregious mistake, and their health would be 
vastly improved were they to spend their time 
in the cool green midlands of England, on the 
sunshiny braes and hills of majestic Scotland 
or even down at our own seaside watering- 
places—quiet ones, mind you—where the 
wavelets ripple with gladsome laughter as 
they break on the golden sands ? 

The maids of merry England seldom need 
the dry hot sunshine of the Soudan or hanks 
of the gliding Nile. Our maidens, I maintain, 
are flowers, and beautiful flowers too, but not 
like those on flar southern shores that can 
without hurt or harm stare the sun in the face. 
There is as much difference indeed between 
an English, Scottish, or Irish girl, and an 
Italian or Spanish as there is between the 
violets blue and the crimson flower of the 
cactus. 

Our sunshine—our own 07 e/u sunshine—is 
best for //s, unless our lungs and blood are 
weakened by the on-coming of ailments like 
the deadly and all too hxtal disease we call 
phthisis. 

Well, all my readers, even the youngest I 
hope have heard of the sunshine bath. It is a 
very old form of bathing indeed. It is said to 
have been invented by the Romans in their 
palmiest days, but it was used by Indians and 
Africans or Egyptians long long before Rome 
or Greece itself was very much of a country or 
kingdom. And they no doubt were but 
following the example set to them by the birds 
and beasts in forest and wildery. 

The Romans before they became demoralised 
and effete had special baths in which they 
could revel in the sunshine. These were very 
luxurious, and splendidly draped apartments 
open only to the sky, in which one could sit 
or lounge uncovered save by garments of 
gauze, and where, with the head alone pro¬ 
tected at times by a shade, one could benefit 
in a most especial way from direct sun-rays. 
We have none such in our day. 


The strong need none such, and may best 
take the sunshine out of doors when it comes, 
not even troubling themselves to go in search 
of it. 

But so convinced am I of the benefits of 
sunshine that I confidently advise girls—young 
or not quite so young—to court it, to enjoy it 
all they can, to sit or recline in it, to hang 
their hammocks in it, and with or without a 
sunshade to dream and revel, laugh and live 
in it, for verily, verily, to the delicate, summer 
sunshine is life itself. 

Yes, and if it makes them drowsy when in 
their hammock, let them place the magazine 
they have been reading over brow and eyes 
and go to sleep in it. 

But supposing the sun is not shining but 
the day is dry, well, you still have light. And 
a bath of diffused light is a bath of health. 
Don’t swing your hammocks under trees 
except in too bright sunshine. Only beetles 
and toadstools can flourish under a cedar or 
spruce. 

But what I want you, reader, specially to 
remember, and I’ll be fearfully cross and 
grumpy if you do not remember it, is this : 
don’t take your sunshine bath in a window or 
even a verandah. This is altogether too 
one-sided an affair. The light or the sun-rays 
must be all around you. All around you too 
must circle the fresh air. 

Reverting to the Romish bath : I must say 
that if we had at sunny seaside places institu¬ 
tions where we could enjoy such a thing 
nearly or quite unclothed, with the sky alone 
above us, it would be a really good thing, but 
following the example of the less endowed 
animals we see in fields and woods we shall 
benefit by being out in the sunshine simply 
lightly dressed. The sun can penetrate like 
Rontgen rays through and through our gar¬ 
ments and bodies if we but expose ourselves 
thereto. 

Mere animals, as we are all too fond of 
calling them, appear oftentimes to know what 
is good for them better than we do. 

“ Reason raise o’er instinct if we can. 

In this ’tis God directs,—in that ’tis man.” 

When a fiivourite animal belonging to our 
domestic circle, such as a dog or cat, is 
weak because well-stricken in years, you may 
always notice that he courts the sunshine 
whenever he has a chance, and with it the 
fresh air. 

A question which naturally enough often 
recurs to one is this: What is the difference 
between indoor heat and that obtained from 
the sunshine ? Well, apart from the fact that 
sunshine, whether clearitically or otherwise, 
exerts a very powerful influence for good on 
the animal and vegetable creation, it has a 
hundred times more of penetrating force than 
that which comes from a fire or that which we 
find in a room heated by steam or hot water 
pipes. Moreover, the heat which is artificial 
is all too often decidedly one-sided, and many 
a most disagreeable cold has been caught on 
a chilly night from hugging the fire, by which 
one portion of the body is heated at the 
expense of the other. There is less oxygen 
to be breathed indoors, and a dangerous 
amount of carbonic acid and other deleterious 
gases. 

Again, all nature shows us that sunshine 
aud light permeate ever}' tissue of the animal 
or vegetable structure, so that they may be 
considered synonymous with the term life 
itself. 


And the purer the air we breathe when out 
of doors the greater the effect for good sun¬ 
shine will have. 

But if we are to benefit thoroughly by 
summer sunshine, we must be out every day 
and, if possible, at the self-same hours of the 
day. 

Walking in moderation will be found far 
more advantageous to the delicate girl who 
would regain health than cycling. It must 
not be carried to the boundary line of fatigue, 
however. One should be just nicely p/easan tly 
tired. Here, for instance, is a regime that 
would .suit many a lassie who had gone to 
some bracing delightful spot to live for the 
sixty or one hundred days of summer. She 
ought to adopt it from the very second 
day. 

Having retired early on the previous evening 
from quiet but non-exciting employment, 
having neither talked nor laughed nor sung 
much for the two hours previous, let her pull 
the window down, have sufficient bed-clothing 
and a not too soft mattress, and easy yielding 
pillows. Let her go to bed, and having done 
so—think of nothing. If this plan is aclopted 
sleep will soon waft her away to the beautiful 
Land of Nod, and if she is breathing pure air 
all night she will awake betimes, refreshed 
and as happy as the birds on the lawn. But 
this awaking betimes is a sme qua non of this 
health-giving regime^ so if not sure of being 
called by seven o’clock, she ought to have an 
alarm. 

The first thing on getting up is tonic, 
bracing, cold sponge-bath followed by a 
thorough towelling. She should not dawdle 
in dressing, but get out into the garden for a 
fifteen minutes’ walk as soon as possible. 
After a solid breakfast with not too much 
coflee or tea, the forenoon may be said to be 
fairly begun. And the whole of this should 
be spent out of doors in the sunshine or light. 
Even rain must not confine her to the house. 
If she could live in a tent entirely it would be 
better than a house. She ought to be back 
home to wash hands and face and rest a little, 
a good half-hour before the 1.30 dinner. 
Rest for half an hour after this. No wine or 
stimulant of any kind, and just enough solid 
food to satisfy the needs of nature. Soup is 
a mistake and so is cheese, and, as a rule, 
salad. Pudding is not to be eaten if there is 
the slightest inclination to einhonpoint. 

Emit may be partaken of at any time so 
long as it is quite fresh and seasonable. 

A little rest should be taken for say half an 
hour after dinner, then out again for pleasant 
exercise or non-exciting games. One cup of 
the very best tea about five, and supper at 
seven. If sleepless and thin, a little food 
should be taken the very last thing, a biscuit 
or two with butter, and a large tumblerful of 
hot milk with sugar and flavouring to taste. 
Then meditation and bed. 

Really and truly a summer spent thus in 
fresh air, sunshine, or light will cure seventy 
per cent, of all chronic ailments, quite bring 
back appetite and happiness to the dyspeptic 
and gloomy, and even eradicate the first seeds 
of consumption itself. 

But one word in conclusion: if everything 
is not done day after day with method and 
regularity, if late hours be kept, or the 
evenings spent too excitedly, then you 
need expect but little benefit from even the 
summer sunshine. I hope to have a paper 
very soon on the “ Fresh Air Treatment of 
Consumption^ 
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GRILLING AND DEVILLING. 

By DORA DE P.LAQUli>RE. 


HAVE taken the 
trouble to look in 
the dictionaiy for the 
word “ grill,” and I 
find it is deiived from 
the French word 
“ grille ”—a grate or 
gridiron—and it 
means to broil on a 
grate or gridiron. 
But to-day, in point 
of fiict, gliding is rarely performed in this 
manner, few people having the gridiron ; and 
if not done in the oven, it is performed in an 
open frying-pan. 

I have begun with this piece of information 
because some of my readers may say on 
seeing the word, “ Oh, we can’t grill! We 
have no means of using a gridiron! ” And 
as all devils must be grilled or fried quickly, 
without burning them in a hot oven, it is well 
to understand exactly what is meant. To my 
mind a frying-pan is better than an oven, 
because you can watch the process and sec 
that the gravy does not waste. And the very 
first thing you have to guard against with an 
inexperienced or poor cook is her either 
wasting all the mixture for the gravy, or else 
her drying it up and burning the meat, or 
scorching the bones, and making them un¬ 
eatable. The operation of grilling must be 
performed quickly, and needs the best attention 
of the operator. 

Now I must tell you what I daresay you 
may already know, z.e., that all the great 
cooks, like Francatelli, give you a recipe for 
what they generally call “devil’s mixture”; 
and the follcwing is the composition of 
that renowned master in the art of cooking. 
Mix well upon a plate a spoonful of either 
P'rench or English mustard, a spoonful of 
Glide sauce or chutney, the same of anchovy, 
two spoonfuls of olive oil, and a little cayenne 
pcj-iper. This should be used to cover whatever 
you are about to grill. 

In the Pytchley Cookery Bool% which is so 
celebrated, you will find two or three recipes 
for devil sauce. The first is the simplest. 
Warm and blend together a teaspoonful of 
mixed mustard, a tablcspoonful of Worcester¬ 
shire sauce, an ounce of glaze, an ounce of 
butter, a saltspoonful of cayenne pepper, one 
of salt, and a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley. Mix, warm up, and rub the meat 
well with the mixture, serving it as gravy, should 
any remain after the broiling. 

The second Pytchley recipe is intended to 
be poured over the meat when broiled. A 
tablespoonful of mustard, a teasjioonful of 
curry paste, a tablespoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce, twotablespoonfulsof mushroom ketchup, 
a teaspoon ful of anchovy sauce, a teaspoon ful 
of salt, the yolk of an egg, and half a pint 
of thick soup from the night before, if a thin 
soup. Then thicken it with some brown 
thickening, boil up, and pour over the broiled 
hones. 

Thus, you see, there are really two methods 
of devilling; the one first-mentioned when 
you pour the sauce over the meat before 
broiling, and the second when you put it over 
afterwards, which really takes more the form 
of a gravy, though it is not intended to be 
too plentiful, nor to surround the devilled 
meat in the dish. For the first intention of 
devils is, that they should be diy, rather 
crisp, and savoury, not wet and soft in the 
slightest degree. This you must be pleased 
to remember if you would make them success¬ 
fully, and one of 5'Our great difficulties will be 


to have the dish dry, yet not dried up, which 
is the test of a good devil. 

What is known as Indian devil mixture is 
made as follows: To one tablespoon ful each 
of vinegar, ketchup, and chutney paste, add 
an ounce of dissolved butter, a dessertspoonful 
of made mustard, salt, and a small cup of 
good gravy. Mix all together, and rub them 
into the meat either cooked or uncooked. 
Make all hot slowly together. They will take 
ten minutes to make hot. Serve in the dish 
in which you have cooked them. 

This recipe is one which was left to the 
cooking world by Admiral Ross, and it is an 
excellent one, quickly and easily made. In 
all those I have given you will see that either 
mustard, mixed or unmixed, is made use of; 
but I myself dispense with it, as I like the 
mixture better without it for ordinary use. 

What is known as a Cambridge devil was 
given to me long ago by a bellow of St. 
John’s, and dates certainly from the very last 
days of the last century, or the early days of 
this one—which, if we all live long enough, 
will .soon be spoken of as “the last century” 
too ! This can be employed with any kind 
of meat, but I have chiefly used it with ham, 
and it is very excellent in helping to use up 
the remains of a ham, which is rather difficult 
to deal with when you do not turn it into 
potted ham, which is, perhaps, the most 
sensible way of all. 

The rough and ready way of making a 
Cambridge devil is to take the mustard pot, 
and with the mustard spoon to smear over the 
slices of ham on one side as much mustard as 
you think you are likely to stand, and then to 
add some vinegar—perhaps two tablespoonfuls 
—just enough to make a thickened gravy with 
the mustard you have put in. You have first 
laid the slices of ham neatly on an old plate, 
or, at least, on one plate which you do not 
mind putting into a very hot oven, and when 
you have added the mustard and the vinegar, 
you must put the plate into a hot oven. 
When it gets very hot, take a fork and turn 
about the slices of ham until they be covered 
with vinegar, and the vinegar and the mustard 
have amalgamated in some measure, then put 
back into the oven, and let it brown well and 
frizzle up, and then serve in the same plate in 
which it has been cooked. But you should 
stand it, of course, on another one, so that it 
inay not do any damage, nor burn people’s 
fingers. 

I learned years ago a very nice and simple 
method of preparing slices of cold meat of any 
kind by rubbing them with curry powder and 
then frying them, or, better still, grilling. 
When you have cut the .slices of meat (mutton, 

I think, for choice), pour some curry powder on 
a plate, and roll the slices in it; but if you do 
not like things veiy hot and fierce, then mix 
the curry powder with flour in the proportion 
of half and half, and this will make the dish 
more suitable for the family. I am inclined 
to think that all these dishes of an extremely 
savoury description are more suitable for the 
“ grown-ups ” than the smaller fry. 

Cold meat may be also simply devilled by 
shaking over it a mixture of cayenne, black 
pep]-)er, and salt, and sometimes a little 
French mustard is added at the last before 
the meat is made hot. I have also seen the 
above mixed with butter into a paste, the 
meat slightly scored, and the mixture rubbed 
into the scorings. Amongst the most dc- 
lightful^ of breakfast dishes are tho made of 
drumsticks of fowls, tiirke57s, or ducks. These 
should be scored lengthways, and the mixture 


inserted ; then you should put on some tiny 
bits of butter (if you do not use oil) and 
grill. 

Now I must enter on the very important 
subject of bones (I am sure it ought to have 
a capital B), grilled and devilled bones 
constituting one of those delicacies which 
are always associated with club suppers, or 
the midnight meals of celebrated eating- 
houses. In private houses, devilled bones 
are not so well known, nor so successful, 
perhaps, when done; and this is generally 
owing, as I have said before, to the careless¬ 
ness or to the inexperience of cooks, who may 
never have been taught how to do them. 

The bones most used for grilling and 
devilling are from the sirloin of beef, or the 
shoulder or leg of mutton. Of course, when 
we speak of “ bones,” we do not mean that 
they are “ bare bones ” ; they must of necessity 
have a certain amount of meat left upon them 
—that is to say, enough to be scored with a 
.sharp knife, if to be devilled as well as grilled. 
If to be grilled only, and you be fortunate 
enough to have a gridiron, they need nothing 
but a little pepper and salt, and sometimes 
not even that. 

The bones require a fierce, hot, and clear 
fire, and the epicure of grilled bones prefers 
that the meat should be black. If the fire 
be not fierce enough, you can make it more 
.so by throwing a little fat upon it, either in 
the form of dripping, or of odd pieces of fat 
that may be cut off from the meat. This will 
make a sufficient blaze, and you will attain 
without trouble to the coveted degree of 
blackness, which really is more smoke and 
scorch than burn, and gives with the grease 
that kind of smoky taste to the grill that we 
enjoy so much with ham and any other smoked 
meats. 

Grilled Kippei-ed Salmon .—Cut some dried 
salmon into small long piece.s—about four 
inches long and two inches wide; broil them 
over a clear fire, then rub them over with 
fre.sh butter seasoned with lemon-juice and 
cayenne, and serve very hot. 

Grilled Cod Cntlets .—One ancient recipe 
for grilling will serve to explain the process, 
and will enable anyone to perfonn the opera¬ 
tion without difficulty. The first thing to do 
is to dry the cutlets or anything else in a 
clean cloth, and then to bnish them over 
lightly with fre.sh olive oil, place them on a 
hot gridiron, and giill for about ten minutes; 
turn them on both sides, and, when done, 
sprinkle with pepper and salt, squeeze lemon- 
juice over them, and .serve veiy hot. This is 
the usual process, and everything—fish, mutton, 
beef, mushroom.s, and chicken or turke}-—can 
be done by it. 

And now I hope that you will have quite 
comprehended’ from what I have written the 
difference between grilling and devilling, and 
can see that grills need not be devilled, but 
that devils must always be grilled. So I 
will finish up my subject by discoui'sing on 
the things to which you may apply the latter 
process, which are so'many that you will find 
your list of breakfiist and supper dishes greatly 
enlarged. 

I hope you are not foolishlv prejudiced 
against tinned foods, because they are very 
excellent if you do not try to purchase them 
cheaply, and always go to good and reliable 
shops for them. Thus the matter is in your 
own hands completely; and you have no 
one to blame but yourself if tliey turn out 
unsatisfactorily. 

I hope you understand also that devils must 







not be black as grills are, and not be placed 
over a too hot fire; but must be well browned 
and frizzled. And while there are some 
people who like dry ones, there are other 
people who prefer that the devil mixture 
should be thickened round them like a rather 
thick gravy. In fact, this process rather 
repeats that of cuiTy-making, as there are dry 
curries, wet cuiries, and very wet ones. 

And now I shall finish with a few more 
available dishes, which are simple and easily 
made by any cook, whether good or bad, who 
can at least read a recipe and follow it. 

Devilled Lobster is one of the things that 
can be made with tinned lobster. You must 
first prepare a paste of salt, diy mustard, 
curry powder, black pepper, and salad oil. 
Spread it over the lobster, then melt an ounce 
of butter in a fire-proof dish, put in the fish, 
and heat it well through, browning the top. 
If you are using fresh lobster, it will require 
fully ten minutes in cooking. 

Tinned salmon, or the remains of a tinned 
tongue, may be used in the same manner, and 
so may the Australian beef. 

The remains of a cold roast duck are suitable 
for a most excellent devil. To make it you 
must remove the bones and cut the meat into 
rather small pieces, but not too small. (This 
is better made in a small enamelled saucepan.) 
Take a tablespoonful of dry mustard, a tea¬ 
spoonful of salt, a little cayenne, and two 
tablespoonfuls of lemon-juice. Mix these 
ingredients gradually and very thoroughly 
together, and add two tablespoonfuls of butter 
melted, and two tablespoon fills of water. 
AVhen this gets hot, put in the pieces of duck 
and also a gill of some white wine—Sauterne 
—or even a light claret, or, if you do not like 
wine, use a gill of good stock instead. Place 
the saucepan over the fire and stir it carefully 
till smoking hot, then turn it on to a hot- 
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water dish, if you have it, and serve as hot as 
possible. 

Now, the next dish that occurs to me is 
devilled kidneys. For a large dish, twelve 
sheep’s kidneys will be required; but, of 
course, you must be guided by the number of 
people for whom you are catering. Cut the 
kidneys in half, remove the centres and white 
tubes, and then scald them, removing also the 
skin. Put two ounces of butter into an 
enamelled saucepan; and, when it is hot, 
throw in the kidneys and cook them quickly. 
Dust them over with salt and white pepper, 
and then pour over them a tablespoonful of 
onion juice, one of Worcestershire sauce, and 
four teaspconfuls of light sheriy. Serve 
smoking hot, and, if possible, in a hot-water 
dish, for I hope you understand that every¬ 
thing in this way must be served and kept hot 
Avhile at table. 

Sardines may be either grilled or devilled. 
If the former, scrape them free from skin and 
oil, and wipe them in a clean cloth. Oil a 
little butter and roll them in it, powder them 
with cayenne pepper and salt, and cover them 
with some finely-chopped parsley and chopped 
mushrooms. Wrap each sardine in oiled 
paper, and put in the oven till hot; and seiwe 
in the same papers in which they were cooked 
without unfolding them, and lay each on a 
slice of toast. 

Devilled Sardines are done in quite the 
same way. To begin with, they are scraped 
and wiped, and rolled in a mixture of mustard, 
Worcestershire sauce, anchovy sauce (be sure 
to shake both the bottles), and four table¬ 
spoonfuls of melted butter, and lay each on a 
slice of toast in the oven, and serve very hot. 
It should not take more than five minutes to 
cook them in a veiy quick oven. 

Eggs devilled with anchovy toast is another 
good supper dish. You must first put a little 


Lotteries in Great Britain. 

In the close of last century and the begin¬ 
ning of this the lotteiy system prevailed in 
Great Britain to a surprising extent. From 
1785 to 1823 there was a Lottery Act every 
year which brought in the State over a quarter 
of a million a year. 

Independent of the State lotteries there 
were lotteries for houses and lands, jewels and 
plate, merchandise and ships, and even ad- 
vowsons and presentations. Tailors advertised 
their business by means of lotteries; so did 
hatters and glovers. Even the bootblacks 
gave away coupons, entitling their customers 
to a share in lotteries. A plate of meat at an 
eating house gave the purchaser a chance of 
sixty guineas. Threepennyworth of oysters 
included a ticket in a five guinea lottery. 
Even a sausage stall had a lottery attached, 
offering the chance of a five shilling pnze to 
every one who ate a farthing’s worth of 
sausages. 

The whole system—and a demoralising one 
it was—had an end put to it by the Lottery 
Act of 1823. 

The Wedding-Ring Finger. —The origin 
of wearing the wedding-ring upon the fourth 
finger of the left hand has been much disputed 
even from very ancient times. A Latin miter 
of the fifth century gives the following matter- 
of-fact reason. The fourth finger was chosen, 
he says, “ as being least used of any, as being 
guarded on either side, and having in most 
this peculiar feature, that it canuot be extended 
alone and by itself, but will in all its move¬ 
ments be accompanied by some finger placed 
on either side.” 
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They did not get his Fortune. 

One of the great benefactors of the City of 
Bristol in bygone days was Mr. John Whitson, 
a merchant of that place, who by his life 
afforded a pleasing example of the success 
which in general accompanies diligence and 
honesty. 

The following anecdote told of him is worth 
repeating:— 

As he was one day busy in his office he 
overheard his nephews talking loudly in 
another room, and found the subject of their 
discourse turn upon himself and the great 
fortune they would inherit at his death. They 
declared they would spend it like men of 
fashion, in pleasurable and expen.sive pursuits. 

The good old gentleman upon this burst in 
upon them, and with hone.st indignation said 
that since he had heard from their own 
mouths their resolution with respect to his 
fortune, they should now hear his. He had 
long been a witness, he told them, of the 
abandoned course of life into which they 
were plunging them.selves, and had often 
remonstrated to no purpose against it. They 
now stood self-convicted, and to prevent the 
infamy which they might entail upon him, 
themselves and the public by such irregular 
excesses, he was resolved to put it entirely out 
of their power. 

He accordingly made his will immediately 
afterwards, and after the death of his wife left 
the whole of his money to charitable purposes. 

Courage. 

If courage is gone, then all is gone! 

’Twere better that thou hadst never been born. 

Goethe. 
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butter in the frying-pan, and afterwards a 
mixture of half a teaspoonful of dry mustard, 
two tablespoonfuls of tomato sauce, one of 
Worcester sauce, and one of mushroom 
ketchup. Put into this four hard-boiled eggs, 
sliced, salted and peppered, and when heated 
through, place the egg on toasts which 
you have previously spread with anchovy 
paste. 

In conclusion, I will say that I find 
Worcester sauce my greatest reliance in 
devilling bones, in making that thoroughly 
delightful dish—a devilled shoulder-bone of 
either mutton or lamb, or, indeed, where 
anything in the way of meat is concerned. I 
do not shake the bottle ; but that is a matter 
of individual taste. I have tried Harvey 
sauce, which also answers; but we at home 
prefer the former. 

Tomato sauce is very excellent for some 
things—like pork—and is also good M’ith 
veal; but you cannot mix other sauces with it. 
And, unless very very sour, I would counsel 
you to avoid the sugar so freely recommended 
in most books on cookeiy. 

And I had nearly omitted to mention a veiy 
important item, viz., devilled biscuits, which 
are so much enjoyed by many people. These 
are done either dry or buttered. What are 
called American toast biscuits, or soda 
biscuits in America, are the nicest; but they 
need a light hand, as they break easily. Dip 
them twice into warm water, then pepper 
them with cayenne pepper, and bake till quite 
crisp in a slow oven. Serve hot in a toast- 
rack. 

In the other way, you must knead together 
an ounce and a half of butter, a saltspoonful 
of cayenne, and a saltspoonful of flour of 
mustard. Dip the biscuits twice into warm 
milk, spread them with the mixture, and bake 
in a slow oven till crisp. Serve very hot. 


An Indian Song of Welcome. 

When Lord Reay was governor of Bombay 
a few years ago, in the course of a tour he 
visited the native state of Morvi. 

Amongst other institutions shown to his 
Excellency was -the telephone exchange, which 
connects various public buildings as well as 
the towns lying round about. Here the 
Thokore Saheb had a microphone attachment 
so arranged that from a school fourteen miles 
off some of the scholars sang a song specially 
composed for the occasion by the chief judge 
of the state. 

The words of the song were as follows :—• 

“ Reay, the lord, our Governor good. 
Eternal be your fame ; 

First-class State of Moi vi made. 
Increased thus far its name; 

Visit now our capital town. 

With condescension kind, 

And view Sir Waghji’s works of art, 
Which surely please your mind. 

Tram, telegraph, railway choice. 

And many another thing, 

To your Excellency’s ears 

Telephone by which we sing.” 

Calculating her Age. 

An indiscreet young man once asked a lady 
her age. 

“Wait till I count,” she replied. “I 
married at eighteen, my husband was then 
thirty. Now he is twice that—then I must be 
thirty-six.” 

“Is it possible,” ejaculated the other, amazed 
at this method of feminine computation. 
“ Well, I should never have expected it.” 
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HOW WE MANAGED WITHOUT SERVANTS. 


Jiv Mrs. frank W. W. TOPHAM, Author of “The Alibi/’ “The Fateful Number/’ etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

T is no good, we can. never 
manage it,” cried CeciUy, 
half crying, throwing on 
the floor, as she spoke, 
the book she had been 
studying for tlie last half 
hour. 

“ Well, Cecilly, it is no 
good spoiling the book. 
That won't help us,” I 
said, picking it up and 
smoothing its ruffled 
pages. 

“It is just as silly as 
the others,” Cecilly con¬ 
tinued, starting up and 
walking quickly up and 
down the room. “ These 
people did not put a 
majolica sink in their 
dining-room, or em¬ 
broider their dish-cloths, but they spent 
fifty i^ounds in having water laid on to every 
bedroom, bought a new cooking-stove, and 
every other contrivance advertised for saving 
labour. If we had fifty pounds to spend to 
save ourselves trouble, we need not do without 
the servants. I see we shall have to give up the 
idea after all. Jack is right; we can never 
manage.” 

“ Don’t say that,” I cried, for Cecilly had 
been the originator of the idea, and last 
evening had fought most hopefully every 
objection the boys had raised against our 
carrying out our plan of doing without 
servants. 

It was only six months ago that the first 
shadow had fallen on our bright happy home. 
Our dear father had been suddenly struck down 
I)y illness, an illness which had seemed but 
slight at first, but which, as the weeks went 
by, grev^' graver day b}' day, till there came a 
long, long night when we waited in silent grief 
for the summons to bid him our last farewell. 
But God in His mercy heard our broken¬ 
hearted prayers, and gave him back to us and 
life. 

His recovery was fearfully low and tedious, 
and no one u’as surprised to learn that the 
only hope for his recovery was for him to pass 
the winter abroad. It had been very difficult 
to find the means to take him away, but they 
were found. At first the change did 'wonders, 
but the improvement did not last, and in every 
letter we could read the anxiety mother w’as 
trying to hide from us. 

The day before the one of which I write the 
first bright report had reached us. 

“ Father is really better,” mother wrote, but 
even as we gave our shout of joy. Jack read 
these words: “ but the improvement comes 
too late—our funds are nearly exhausted, and 
we must soon turn our faces homewards. The 
doctors say if only he could stay on for another 
few months, they are certain of his recovery. 
But that cannot be, and God knows what is 
best for us alwa3'S.” Again and again we 
asked ourselves what it was possible for us to 
do to keep him in Cannes, but there seemed 
no way. Cecilly had found a few pupils for 
music when dear father had first been ill, and 
she had left no stone unturned in trying to get 
more, but in vain. I too had sought for em¬ 
ployment, but beyond going to read to an old 
lady two afternoons in each week, I had been 
unable to find any. Jack was in a solicitor’s 
office, and already was filling up every spare 
hour with extra work, while Bob and Phil 



were still at school. Everything of value our 
home possessed had already been parted with 
for the journey, so that it was no wonder we 
cried out in despair. 

“ Can’t we give up meat ? ” Bob asked at 
dinner that evening. “ Kitty is always moaning 
over the butcher’s bill.” 

“ Is it likely you can give up meat,” Jack 
answered crossly, and I said— 

“ AVe might, but the seiwants would not.” 

Then it was that Cecilly had cried out, 
“ Send the servants away. I am sure we could 
manage without them.” 

Jack was as indignant with Cecilly as with 
Bob, but she would not be quieted. 

“ Listen to me and hear reason,” she cried. 
“ We must have money somehow, and here is 
a way of getting it, or saving it, which is the 
same thing. Cook’s wages are £20 a year, 
Ann’s are £16. So in three months we 
should save £g. Nine hard soverigns—not 
counting their keep. Oh, Kittv, what is their 
keep ? ” 

“ Quite ten shillings a week each, not 
counting their washing,” I answered. 

“ And we should save the kitchen fire, 
except when we are cooking,” said Cecilly. 

“And the gas,” said Phil. “They flare it 
away at eveiy burner. I turned it out myself 
in the scullery last night.” 

“ We should be able to live much more 
economically, of course,” I said. “ One dinner 
instead of the two we always have to cook 
now, must be a saving in every way. Oh, 
Cecilly, what a splendid idea yours is.” 

“It is all rubbish,” said Jack. “Is it 
likely mother and father would allow you 
girls to turn into slaves ” 

But Cecilly would not be silenced, and if 
she had her will would have rushed off into 
the kitchen and dismissed the servants there 
and then. She was up quite early and off' to 
the stores to buy two or three books she had 
seen advertised on the subject of “How to 
manage without servants.” But, as I have 
said before, the authors had all been able to 
spend the servants’ wages for a year in labour- 
saving contrivances. Poor Cecilly had been 
so excited and hopeful the evening before that 
she could not endure facing all the difficulties 
the morning laid before hei'. 

“ Jack is right. We cannot manage,” she 
cried again, and then burst into a flood of tears. 

I was vainly ti-}nng to cheer her when the 
door opened and our dear old friend Mrs. 
Travers, whom we all call Aunt Jane, entered. 

“ Oh, my dears,” she cried, in dismay, 
“ you have bad news from your mother ! ” 

I hastened to reassure her, while Cecilly cried 
out— 

“ Yes, the news is bad, Aunt Jane. He 
will never be well again, and we can’t help 
him.” 

Then I told her mother’s words, and all 
about our idea that had come to nothing. 

“ AVhy should your idea come to nothing ? ” 
she asked, and when we both asked her at 
once if she really thought we could manage, 
and she answered, “ If you can face plenty of 
hard work, of course you can,” Cecilly rushed 
at her to hug her in her joy. “ Sit down, 
you scatter-brain,” said the dear old lady, 
“ and we will then talk seriously. There can 
be no doubt that you will save considerably if 
you do send away the servants, but llie 
necessary work you will find very hard, far 
harder than you can j'et imagine, especially at 
first. I speak from experience, my dears, for 
my early married days were spent in Canada, 
and there 1 learnt to use my hands. I have 


known many girls and women as gentle and 
refined as any English lady, doin^ the entire 
work not only of a house, but helping husband, 
brother or father with poultry or dairy as xvell. 
And if our sisters in the Colonies can do 
without hired help, why can’t we here ? 
There is nothing so healthy as housework. 
ITa\ e your window’s open while you w’ork, and 
there will be no need for any more bicycle 
rides. The question is. Are you really prepared 
for hard w^ork ? Can you face the caj'lyrising, 
the spoiling of pretty white hands, a good 
many backaches, and a great many irksome 
duties ? ” 

“ Of course we can ! ” w’e cried at once. 
“If only we can give father this chance, we 
W'ill face anything ! ” 

“ Then, my dears, the first thing is to give 
the servants notice.” 

“ Luckily, Aunt Jane, Ann is going ; she is 
only staying on till we knew w’hen mother 
W’ould be back.” 

“ And I know’ of a place that would suit 
cook beautifully,” said Cecilly. 

“ That’s well,” said Aunt Jane, “ they are 
easily disposed of. When they are gone, you 
must find a little girl.” 

“No, no!” we both called out. “ U^e 
will do everything ourselves.” 

“ Hear me out, my dears,” said Aunt Jane 
quietly, “ and then raise your objections. I 
say you must have a girl just for one hour in 
the morning to clean the boots.” 

“Oh, I had forgotten the boots 1 ” sighed 
Cecilly. 

“I would have said a bbot-boy, but a girl 
can clean vour doorsteps, for you must not do 
that.” ' ■ , 

“Why not.^” asked Cecilly. “I see 
nothing to be ashamed of in any work.” 

“Neither do I, my dear; but your mother 
would object to that, I am sure, and as you 
must have someone for the boys’ boots, the 
someone may as w'ell clean your steps.” 

“ AVhy can’t the boys clean their own 
boots ? ” Cecill}’’ began, but I stopped her, for 
I saw’ . Aunt Jane w’as looking ve.xed at her 
interruptions, and I knew’ mother would not 
like the boys to do such work while they were 
going to school among other boys. 

“Next,” continued Aunt Jane, “I should 
advise you to do away with your kitchen 
range and have a gas stove.” 

“No, dear Aunt Jane,” I pleaded. “We 
must not spend anything to save our¬ 
selves.” 

“ I am not asking you to spend anything, 
my dear, excepting a few’ shillings. ’ The gas 
coinjumy w’ill let out on hire any stove for a 
small sum, I believe about one shilling and 
eightpence a quarter. There will be the cost 
of setting it, but that will soon be paid for by 
the saving in coals. A gas stove can be 
turned off as soon as you no longer recpiirc it, 
so is economical in every w’ay. I know’ I 
must not add that it will save you much w’ork, 
both in cleaning and lighting, though that is 
the truth.” We laughed as w’e told her we 
w’cre quite lazy enough to be saved any labour, 
and she continued, “I w'ill tell you another 
})lan to lighten 3’our w'ork. Take up all llie 
heavy carpets possible, especially in the bed¬ 
rooms. A stained floor with rugs you can 
shake is far easier to keep clean as well as 
being more healthy.” 

“ But W’e should have to have the floors 
stained,” said Cecilly. “ And every shilling 
will be w’anted for father.” 

“ I think you must spare one or tw'o of 
them to buy a bottle or so of stains,” replied 
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Aunt Jane, smiling. “ Stain them, and then 
polish them by degrees with beeswax and 
turpentine. I had an oak staircase once that 
I treated in that way, and it looked beautiful. 
Of course, if you have mats and rugs, so much 
the better, but strips of carpet with the ends 
fringed out do very nicely. What you will 
find most irksome is the continual washing 
up. Take my advice and leave your evening 
dinner things till the next morning. I know 
it is far nicer to get them washed up over¬ 
night, but you must remember that 5^our first 
duty is to make home bright for the boys. 
When dinner is over, put away all domestic 
duties and make the evenings as bright with 
music and suchlike as you do now. Now I 
must be going, and will only add this piece of 
advice. When you speak to cook and Ann, 
tell them the reason you are parting with 
them. They are both kind-hearted girls and 


will, I am sure, help you in getting ready to 
do without them, and doubtless will be able 
to give you good advice too.” 

“ I hope Jack won’t be very vexed,” sighed 
Cecilly. 

“Never mind Jack,” said Aunt Jane. 
“ He is too sensible to be really vexed.” 

“ Poor Jack,” I said. “You know. Aunt 
Jane, how very friendly and kind Mr. ^Marriott 
has always been to him. Now, although he 
has been goodness itself in finding him extra 
work after office hours, we can all see he does 
not approve of the friendship between Jack 
and Cynthia. Cynthia comes to us in the 
daytime as much as ever, but very rarely in 
the evening when Jack is home.” 

“Mr. Maniott is quite right, my love. 
The way they are bringing up their daughters 
makes marriage with any but a rich man out 
of the question.” 


“ Oh, Aunt Jane, Cynthia is the sweetest 
girl,” we both cried, while Aunt Jane 
answered— 

“ The sweetest of girls can make the worst 
of wives.” 

After bidding our kind old friend good-bye, 
sre went at once to the kitchen to tell our tale 
to cook and Anne. As Aunt Jane had 
predicted, they received our news with the 
greatest kindness, and immediately offered to 
help us in every way. 

“ You had better come into the kitchen 
every day while I am here, and let me teach 
you the young gentlemen’s favourite dishes, 
Miss Kitty,” cook said, and Ann, who was 
leaving because she had been so rude to Cecilly, 
sat down and cried because she could not bear 
to think of us having to “so bemean” 
ourselves. 

(To he C 07 iim 7 ied.) 


THE FIRE OF LOVE. 

By MARY BRADFORD WHITING. 


“ Come here. Lion.” 

Jt was Dot a dog that obeyed the summons, 
but a child, a sweet-faced, curly-headed child, 
with big, pathetic eyes, and soft smiling 
mouth. 

Treading on tip-toe, so as not to disturb the 
sleep ng figure on the sofa. Lion made his way 
across the room and crept up to his father’s 
chair. 

“ What were you crying for ? ” asked Mr. 
Beresford, as he lifted the little fellow to his 
knee. 

“ Oh, daddy, how much, much too sharp 
your eyes are ! I hid myself all up with 
my ship book, so as you shouldn’t see.” 

“ No ship book that w'as ever made would 
hide your tears from me ! ” said Mr. Beres¬ 
ford, in a tone that was evidently more for 
himself than for the child. “But never mind 
that now. I did see, and now you must tell 
me all about it. What were you crying 
for ? ” 

“ I don’t want you to go away,” said Lion, 
in a trembling voice. “ Why must you go, 
daddy, and leave me alone with-” 

The loyal little fellow caught himself up 
without finishing the sentence, but Mr. 
Beresford knew only too well what the con¬ 
cluding word would have been, and he sighed 
heavily. 

A wealthy man, with congenial work to 
occupy him, with a lovely wife and a sweet 
little son, there were plenty of people who 
envied him with all their hearts; but Paul 
Beresford, like many of those who seem the 
most prosperous, had a secret sorrow that em¬ 
bittered his whole life. He had married young, 
believing that he had found the embodiment of 
grace and goodness in the beautiful girl to 
whom he had given his heart, only to discover 
too late that she was utterly selfish and cold- 
hearted. It was a terrible awakening for him, 
and many a man in his place would have 
made shipwreck altogether; but Paul Beres¬ 
ford only clung the closer to the hidden faith 
that sustained him, and solaced himself with 
the oft-quoted lines— 

“ My own hope is a sun will pierce 
The darkest cloud earth ever stretched.” 

That hope seemed to him to be fulfilled 
when his baby son was first put into his arms 
and he felt the touch of the tiny fingers, and 
kissed the soft roseleaf face. Surely no woman 
could resist such a darling mite as this, and he 
looked forward confidently to the dawn of 
better days. But as time went on, the terrible 


truth was borne in upon him that the child 
had only widened the breach between his wife 
and himself. Little as she had cared for his 
love in the past, she was jealous when she saw 
it bestowed upon another, and far from lavish¬ 
ing any tenderness on the little Lionel herself, 
she treated him with an indifference that made 
her husband’s blood boil. 

The child had never been strong, but no one 
but his father gave him much attention, for 
the nurse who had brought him through his 
babyhood was obliged to leave when he was 
five years old, and his mother’s maid, who was 
supposed to have the charge of him, was as 
.selfish as her mistress. But there was a 
courage and pluck in his slender frame that 
would have done honour to a boy of twice his 
age, and which well dcseiwed his father’s name 
of “ Lion.” He had early seen that it distressed 
his beloved “ daddy ” if he told him of the 
troubles he had to undergo, and the result was 
that he tried to keep them to himself with a 
self-control that was marvellous in so young a 
child. 

But now a terrible trial had come for Lion. 
They had no sooner settled down in the little 
Cornish village that had been selected for 
their summer holiday, than a summons had 
come for Mr. Beresford to go out to his West 
Indian property on imperative business, and 
he was obliged to start as early as possible on 
the veiy next day. Somewhat to his surprise, 
his wife had made no objection to his sudden 
departure; he had expected a storm of tears 
and reproaches, but beyond the one cold re¬ 
mark that he seemed to be glad of any excuse 
for leaving her, she had said nothing, and he 
had felt thankfiil at being let off so easily. 

If he could have read her thoughts, he 
might, however, have felt differently. She 
had given him no reason for her sudden desire 
to settle down in a quiet seaside village, and 
he had been too glad of the .suggestion for the 
boy’s sake to ask any explanations. But now 
it seemed to her that his departure was ar¬ 
ranged as conveniently as everything else had 
been; she had known very w’ell when she 
chose their holiday resort that Lord Barfield’s 
yacht would be anchored in the neighbouring 
bay, and on board the yacht were people for 
whose society she cared far more than she did 
for that of her husband or child, people whom 
he distrusted, and had forbidden her to visit. 

Mr. Beresford was ignorant of all this, how¬ 
ever, and he tried to comfort his little son with 
parting injunctions; it was useless, alas, to 
hope that his mother would take any care of 


him, but perhaps it might console his loneli¬ 
ness to tell him to take care of her. 

“ But mother won’t let me take care of her,” 
said Lion piteously. 

“That must only make you tiy all the 
more,” said his father, .speaking out of the 
depths of his own bitter experience. “ You 
must be very careful not to worry her, because 
you know that sometimes you talk too loud 
when she has a headache, or even slam the 
doors. Will you promise me that you wdll be 
ver}^ good while I am away ? ” 

“ Yes, I will, I truthfully will! ” said Lion, 
drying his eyes with a brave attempt at a 
smile. 

“ I shall soon come back,” said Mr. Beres¬ 
ford, “ and I shall write you long letters while 
I am away, and tell you all about the shells 
and the snakes and the little black boys.” 

“ And you’ll write it like print, won’t you?” 
.said Lion, “so as I needn’t bother mamma 
to read it, becau.se that’s just one of the things 
that vexes her so, when I ask her to read your 
letters.” 

He spoke innocently, little knowing the 
wounding power that his words contained, 
but Mr. Beresford was well used to hiding his 
feelings, and he made the required promise 
in an unshaken voice. 

“ That’s all right, then,” said Lion joyfully. 
“ But oh, daddy dear, you won’t have me to 
curl your moustache for you, and you don’t 
look a bit nice when it hangs all down like 
that,” and throwing himself against his father, 
he proceeded to curl the offending moustache 
with his small fingers, while Mr. Beresford 
laughed at the sight of his earnest fro^vn. 

“I wish you would not let that child make 
so much noise,” said a querulous voice at this 
moment, and leaving their play with a start, 
both father and son were hushed in a moment. 
Lion slipped do\vn to the floor and took up 
his book, and Mr. Beresford went across to 
the sofa and tried to soften his wife’s dis- 
plea.sure with his attentions. 

The morning came all too soon, and Lion 
had hard work to keep a bright face through 
their hurried breakfast. Greatly to his relief 
iMrs. Beresford had chosen to remain upstairs, 
so that he had his father all to himself and 
could hang lovingly about him until the 
carriage came to take him to the station. 

“ Don’t forget your promi.se,” said Air. 
Beresford as he drove away. 

He spoke cheerfully, but his eyes were 
moist as he looked back at the lonely figure 
of the little six-year-old boy at the gate. If 





only his mother’s arm liacl been round him, he 
could have far better borne to leave him ; but 
it was useless to indulge in such thoughts, and 
taking out his pocket-book he was soon deep 
in calculations. 

Lion, for his part, tried quite as practical a 
cure for his grief. 

“ I’ll pick some flowers for mamma,” he 
said to himself manfully, and having rubbed 
the tears out of his eyes, he set off round the 
flower-beds of their hired house, picking a 
rose here, and a geranium here, until be had 
as'^arge abuncb as he could hold. 

“Mamma, I’ve brought you some flowers,” 
he said, as he ran into her bedroom and laid 
the straggling nosegay on her lap. 

JNIrs. Beresford was lying on the couch, a 
novel in her hand and a breakfast tray on the 
table by her side. 

“ Oh, you bad boy ! ” she exclaimed, 
brushing the flowers hastily on to the floor, 
“ how dare you put those dirty things on my 
new white wrapper. And there’s an earwig 
running over me ! Go away this minute, t 
tell you! Lettice, Lettice, come here ! ” 

Her screams brought the maid, who suc¬ 
ceeded in catching the earwig; but Lion had 
not waited to see the end of his escapade; a 
sudden sharp pain had stabbed his baby breast, 
pain, not so much at his mother’s anger, as at 
the thought that he had already disobeyed his 
father’s command. 

“ Oh, daddy, dadd}^ I didn’t mean to be 
naughty! ” he cried, and throwing himself 
down on the grass, he sobbed as if his heart 
would break. 

“I am going out this afternoon,” said Mrs. 
Beresford at lunch-time, “so you must amuse 
yourself in the garden.” 

‘‘Mayn’t I come with you,” said Lion 
timidly. “ Daddy said I was to take care of 
you while he was away.” 

“ Nonsense I ” said Mrs. Beresford sharply, 
as though the words stung her. “ Do you 
til ink I can have you always after me ? You 
must stay at home, and see that you don’t get 
into any more mischief.” 

It was vei7 lonely for Lion that afternoon. 
Lettice slipped out as soon as her mistress had 
disappeared, and the servants of the house did 
not consider it part of their business to look 
after other people’s children. By-and-by it 
began to rain, and the little boy stood sadly 
counting the falling drops until a sudden 
thought seized him His mother’s cloak was 
hanging in the hall; how wet she would get 
unless he took it to her! To trot out into the 
hall and put on his hat was the work of a 
moment, and seizing the cloak, he sallied 
forth. 

Far and wide the poor little fellow wandered, 
while the driving rain soaked him through and 
through ; but no trace of his mother could he 
see, and at last he turned back to the house. 
Just as he reached the gate a carriage drove 
up, however, and he saw his mother alight, 
and heard her parting words, “ On Thursday, 
then ; I will be sure not to fail.” 

“ You naughty boy, what have you been 
doing ? ” were her next words, as she espied 
the dripping child at the gate. “ Look at my 
cloak, all messed and spoilt. Go upstairs at 
once; didn’t I tell you not to eet into 
mischief.? ” 

Weary and heart-broken, Lion attempted 
no explanation, but creeping sadly up to his 
room, cried himself to sleep on -the floor. 

At breakfast-time next morning Lettice 
rushed into her mistress’s room exclaiming, 

“ Oh, ma’am, Master Lionel’s dying! ” 
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“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Beresford. “I 
daresay he has eaten something that has 
disagieed with him; but you can send for 
the doctor.” 

She had forgotten all about it in five 
minutes, but when the doctor came he insisted 
upon seeing her. 

“Your child has acute inflammation,” he 
said, “ and his life will depend upon the 
nursing.” 

“ Then you must send for a nurse,” she 
said coolly, though she felt an inward qualm 
at the thought of her husband. 

“ I shall do so, of course, but she cannot be 
here until to-morrow morning, and in the 
meantime you must be responsible; 5’^our 
maid is perfectly useless.” 

Mrs. Beresford assented resignedly. She 
was glad now that they could not take her on 
the yacht till Thursday. The nurse would 
have come by then, and she could leave with¬ 
out trouble, and with this consoling prospect 
in view she even agreed to sit up with Lion 
that night. 

Some people would have been touched by 
the child’s piteous cries for his father, and by 
the way in which he constantly checked him¬ 
self with the reminder, “Daddy’s gone away; 

I must take care of mamma now.” But 
l^Irs. Beresford only found it wearisome, and 
tried to bury herself in her book. 

She knew, however, that it would not do to 
forget the nourishment that the doctor had 
ordered, and rousing herself at last she tried to 
light the spirit-lamp. The most simple things 
of everyday life were mysteries to her, and as 
she bent over it, candle in hand, there was a 
flare and a scream, and Lettice rushed into the 
room to. find her mistress’s hair in flames. 

Help was summoned, and the doctor sent 
for, but he made short work of her complaints. 

“There’s not much harm done,” he said 
bluntly. ‘‘I daresay your hair will grow; 
your skin will never look the same again, but, 
after all, that doesn’t matter.” 

And this to one whose chief joy in life had 
been the beauty of her complexion [ Mrs. 
Beresford hid her bandaged face in the pillows 
and gave herself up to despair. No hope of 
going on the yacht now. They would sail 
away and forget all about her, or, worse still, 
make ill-natured remarks about her misfortune. 
At any rate, no one should see her altered 
appearance, and she had the blinds pulled 
down, and admitted no one but Lettice into 
her room. 

But the day came when the hospital nurse 
forced an entrance into the forbidden pre¬ 
cincts. She and the doctor had held many an 
indignant conclave over their little patient, 
and when his perpetual inquiries for his 
mother could be silenced in no other way, she 
made up her mind to fetch her. 

Her words were few, but they made an im¬ 
pression that Mrs. Beresford could not resist, 
for however indifferent she might appear, she 
knew that she should not dare to face her 
husband if the child should die without her 
seeing him. 

Her resolution almost failed as she caught a 
glimpse of herself in the glass that had once 
reflected such a lovely vision, but it was too 
late to turn back now, and she crossed the 
passage and entered the sick-room. There 
on the bed lay Lion, his curls gone, his face 
hollow and deathlike, but when he saw her he 
held out his hands with a cry, “ Oh, please 
say forgive I ” 

“ What does he mean ? ” she asked. 

“I don’t know,” said the nurse, “he has 
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been saying it ever since I came. Yon had 
better speak to him.” 

“What do you want. Lion?” she said, 
repressing a shudder as she went up to the 
bedside. 

“ Oh, mamma, I did promise daddy to be 
good, and you said I was so naughty, and then 
you got your face burnt, and it was all my 
fault. Oh, please say forgive! ” 

Foigive .? If anyone needed forgiveness it 
was not Lion, and as if a veil had suddenly 
been lifted from her eyes, Mrs. Beresford saw 
herself in the true light at last, worldly-minded, 
selfish-hearted, far, far different from the pure 
and loving nature before her ! 

“Oh, my child, my little child! ” she said, 
bending down to take him in her arms. 

There was silence for a few moments, while 
Lion lay wonderingly in the embrace that had 
nevei enfolded him before, then raising his 
hand to her bandaged face he whispered— 

“ Poor mamma, you’re much worser than I 
am; but you’ll tell daddy I was sorr\\ won’t 
you ? ” 

‘‘ No, no ; you shall tell him yourself,” she 
exclaimed with sudden vehemence; “you 
are going to get well, you must, you shall! ” 
The nurse looked at her warningly, and she 
^vas silent again while Lion’s excitement sub¬ 
sided into a drowsy state which lasted till the 
doctor came. 

Lie looked in amazement at the strange 
figure by the bed, but for once in her life 
Mrs. Beresford had no thoughts for herself. 

“ Lie is better, is he not ? ” she said eagerly, 
but the doctor shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “I shall telegraph for your 
husband to-night.” 

The days passed on, and one evening a 
caiiiage dashed up to the door and springin^^ 
out almost before it had stopped, Paul Beres^ 
ford seized upon the doctor, who came forward 
to greet him. 

“ How is he ? ” he asked. 

“ Better,” was the answer, and waiting to 
hear no more he dashed upstairs and opened 
the door of his boy’s room. 

“LIow are you, my darling?” he said 
eagerly. 

His wife tmned away with a sudden pang. 

It was not likely that he would recognise her 
for she had sent him no news of her accident, 
but for the first time she felt that he was 
dearer to her than the friends for whom she 
had once sacrificed his happiness. 

But Lion did not forget her. 

“Daddy,” he said, “mamma has forgiven 
me, but you must forgive me too ; it was all 
my fiuilt, yon know, that she was burnt.” 

“ Lena ! ” cried Paul in astonishment, as he 
gazed at the white-capped figure by the window. 

“You told me to take care of her,” said 
Lion mournfully; “but she has had to take 
care of me all the time! ” 

Lena had hidden her face in her hands, hut 
in a moment she felt her husband’s arms round 
her and knew that a new life had begun for 
them both. 

“Are you so very sorry that mamma was 
burnt ? ” asked Lion wistfully, as he saw the 
tears in his father’s eyes. 

“ No, dear, he is glad,” said his mother 
softly, “because there is a fire in my heart 
that will, I Impe, burn up all the selfishness.” 

“ Wh“ lire comes in people’s hearts ? ” 
asked Lion in wonder, and with a look that 
made her scarred face more beautiful than it 
had been in all the perfection of its bloom, 
his mother answered— 

“The fire of love ! ” 
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OLD ENGLISH COTTAGE HOMES; 

OR, 

VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE OF BYGONE TIMES. 


PART XI. 

INTERIORS AND DETAILS. 

It is remarkable what pretty bits of detail 
we often come across in old cottages ; unfortu¬ 
nately, it is sometimes difficult to ascertain 
for certain whether these are “in situ” or 
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whether they have originally belonged to 
more important buildings and have found 
their way down to the cottages, just as ladies’ 
dresses find themselves after some time in 
more humble hands than those for which they 
were originally intended. A beautiful partition, 
or screen, which \i*e give from a small farm¬ 
house or cottage at Toppesfield, in Essex, is a 
case in point; it may have always formed a 
]->ortion of the building in which it now stands, 
or it may have been remo% ed from some more 
stately one. It is singularly well preserved, 
but seems to be almost too elaborate and 
costly a work to have been made for a house 
which is little more than a cottage. Plowever, 
as we have seen from examples at Clare and 
Newport, the exteriors of cottages were some¬ 
times elaborately adorned; and if the exterior, 
why not the interior ? 

The screen or partition at Tojjpesfield is carved 
in oak, and what is very remarkable is the fact 
that while the four lower ranges of panels are 
English in style, the top range, with the heads 
introduced, is like French work. 

The two mantelpieces and fireplaces, which 
we illustrate, are certainly in their original 
places, and have not been removed. The 
example from Alfreston dates from the second 
half of the sixteenth century, and the very 
singular one at Amersham from the earlier 
part of the seventeenth. The latter has a 


pretty but very uncommon feature about it. 
The ingle nooks are pierced by little windows, 
so that when sitting down to warm yourself at 
the fire you can look out of the window at the 
same time, a great advantage to the aged and 
infirm, who cannot move about very readily, 
and yet get tired of looking always at the fire 
or always out of the window. 

Sometimes the ceilings- of the rooms in 
cottages are very pretty examples of ornamental 
plaster work. A cottage at Margate, which 
was recently pulled down, bad a singularly 
elegant plaster ceiling, with the same motto 
repeated over and over again, and in every 
case misspelt; the words were intended to be 
“ Ich Dien,” bii-t the mistake “ Ich pien ” was 
repeated throughout. 

While speaking on ornamental plaster work 


it is known that during the sixteenth century 
rye-dough was frequently mixed with the 
plaster to obtain sharp and delicate work. 
This material dries very hard, as any of our 
girls who have been educated at a German 
school wall know from their experience of 
black bread which is over a week old. 

Our remaining sketch represents one of 
those prettily-cut brick chimneys which are so 
very ornamental in Tudor house.s and cottages. 
The example here given is at Amersham. The 
two chimneys are almost of the same design, 
which in one case is nearly four times the scale 
of the other, and it is worthy of notice how 
totally different is the effect of the same 
pattern in a large and a small scale. A 
complete and thorough understanding of this 
fact is all important to the architect and the 
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decorator ! Chimneys are 
often very beautiful objects. 
Perhaps the most magnificent 
examples are to be seen at 
East Barsham .Hall, near 
Walsingham, Norfolk. This 
building, the finest example 
of Tudor domestic work in 
the country, deserves better 
treatment than it has received. 
Portions of it are in ruins, 
and one part of it cooked up 
into a. Caxmlvowse. How it is 
that this splendid mansion 
was ever abandoned and left 
to fill! into ruins is unintelli¬ 
gible. Nowhere is more ela¬ 
borate or beautiful carved 
brickwork to be seen. Great 
coats-of-arms, badges, lions, 
and elaborate Gothic tracery 
are all to be found carved out 
of the finest red brick. 

But the beautiful architec¬ 
tural works in Norfolk, which 
are rapidly being reduced to 
ruins, are indeed a sad story 
for those who are interested 
in ancient memorials or beau¬ 
tiful works of art. 



(To he coucJuded.) 


AT ALFRESTON, ESSEX. 


SHEILA’S COUSIN EFFIE. 

A STORY FOR GIRLS. 

P.v EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. Author of Greyfriars/’ “ Half-a-dozcn Sisters,” etc. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

VUE GATHERING STORM. 

I AM sorry you feel like that about it, 
my dear. She seems to me a nice 
little girl enough—rather fascinating 
indeed. She appears very much liked 
here.” 

Afrs. Cossart’s reply was something 
like a snort, and the toss of her head 
and set of her mouth showed from whom 
Effie had inherited some of her little 
tricks of manner. 

‘‘ And she is such a nice companion 


“ Really, my dear, I don’t think such 
an idea has ever entered Sheila’s head. 
She is such a child still. She is fond 
of Miss Adene and these Dumaresqs, 
and they have taken a fancy to.her; 
but I don’t think you need think such 
things of her. She is just as happy 
playing with the little boy as being with 
young Dumaresq ; and it seems to me 
that^ he pa3's quite as much attention 
to Effie. I have taken, care to let him 
know, in an indirect kind of way, that 
our little girl will have a pretty dower 
when she marries. And in these days 
3'’Oung men think of such things. High 
time too, with the land depreciating as 
it is ! ” 

“Yes, and perhaps if Sheila were 
not here something might come of it. 
Effie has twice the character of Sheila, 
but there is something about the way 
that little dirt goes on that takes the 
fancy of people in a way I can’t under¬ 
stand ! And if you would believe it, on 
New Year’s Eve, when I thought Ronald 



for Effie,” concluded Mr. Cossart after 
a brief pause. 

^ “ A fine companion indeed ! ” retorted 
his wife. “A wonderful lot of time she 
spends with Effie! I call it simply 
shameful the wa3' she is going on! 
We bring her out with us at great cost 
to be a companion for Effie, and here 
she is from morning to night running 
after some new people, just because 
they are rich and well connected, and 
she hopes to catch the young man for 
a husband!” 

Like many rather easy-going and 


phlegmatic people, Mrs. Cossart took 
a good deal of rousing,, but when once 
an idea had thoroughly taken possession 
of her mind, there was no getting it out, 
and if it happened to be one of an irritat¬ 
ing and disturbing kind, it would 
gradually work like leaven in her 
nature, and entirely overset her natural 
equilibrium. She had been brooding 
for weeks over the turn affairs seemed 
taking, but this was the first time she 
had spoken quite so openly to her hus¬ 
band, and Mr. Cossart was decidedly 
taken aback. 


AT AMERSHAM. {See page 716.) 
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Dumaresq was sitting out with Effie 
watching the fireworks and so on—if you 
would believe it he had just turned her 
over to his aunt, and off he set down 
the h\\\ in a carro, and found Sheila 
out on the verandah here, and stayed 
with her all the time ! What do you 
call that soiff of thing, I wonder ? ” 

“Well, my dear, I don’t see that 
Sheila was in fault. And there were 
other people out too. She w'as not 
alone. If young Dumaresq chose to 
come and watch the display from here, 
nobody could blame her.” 

“ I expect it was a got-up thing be- 
tw’een them. She never said a word 
about it either; I only heard, it inci¬ 
dentally a few days ago. She is a very 
artful young minx—that is what she is! ” 
Mr. Cossart was uncomfortable. He 
was a just man and a kindl}'- one by 
nature ; and Sheila’s pretty ways had 
taken his fancy as they had taken the 
fancy of others. He had no ^ special 
matrimonial ambitions for his own 
daughter. He would very well have 
liked to see her the wife of Ronald 
Dumaresq; but, on the other hand, if 
the young man had other ideas for 
himself, he would never make a trouble 
of it. 

“There’s as good fish in the sea as 
ever came out of it,” was a favourite 
maxim of his, and if Sheila were to get 
a handsome husband in Ronald, her 
uncle would wish her joy and be ready 
to arrange matters for her in fatherly 
fashion. But he knew by experience 
that his wife, when once her mind was 
made up, was inexorable. 

“ Yes,” continued Mrs. Cossart wrath- 
fully, “ you men never see an inch before 
your noses, but I have had my mis¬ 
givings ever since Sheila came. Look 
how things were with the girls and Cyril. 

I don’t rnean that I think much of Cyril 
—he’s only a Cossart when all’s said 
and done. All his grand ways won’t 
make him a better man than his father 
before him, and of course they’re cousins. 
Still I had no particular objection, and 
Efhe seemed to think more of him than 
of anybody else, and to be a good deal 
taken up with him. But as soon as 
Sheila came I noticed the difference. 
It was she who was the attraction then. 
They were always scheming to get 
together and ride off alone and all that 
sort of thing. There was talk about 
Effie, to be sure, and teaching her to 
ride ; but that w'as just the excuse. Oh, 
I know what I am talking about! And 
now it is just the same thing again. If 
it were not for Sheila, young Dumaresq 
would be very attentive to Effie, but as 
things are he never gets the chance. 
That girl, with her craving after notice, 
her laughing ways and bold artful 
scheming, just winds him round her 
fingers, and the end of it will be, you’ll 
see, that she lands the fish, and Effie is 
left out in the cold ! ” 

“ But, my dear, if the young man 
prefers Sheila (and I’m not at all pre¬ 
pared to think he does; but she is 
pretty and taking, and he naturally 
talks to her) I don’t see that we could 
interfere.” 

“Then you will stand quietly by to 
sec your own child’s heart broken, whilst 


this artful little minx carries on her 
games under our very noses.” 

At that Mr. Cossart looked grave and 
uttered a low whistle. 

“ Do you mean that our Effie has 
begun to—to—well, to care for this young 
man ? 1 never thought her the kind to 

fall in love just with a handsome face.” 

“ Ronald Dumaresq has more than 
a handsome face,” answered Mrs. 
Cossart with slight asperity, “and I 
have no hesitation in saying that he 
has taken Effie’s fancy in a way that 
no other man has done to my knowledge. 
The last doctor we consulted about Effie 
said that some interest of that sort in 
her life just now might be the best 
possible thing for her. When first I 
saw Ronald Dumaresq I thought that 
he would be the very husband for her; 
he is well-born, fairly \vell-to-do, kind- 
hearted, affectionate, and, I think, very 
high principled. If you watch Effie 
when she is talking to him, you will 
see how she brightens up. But that 
Sheila is for ever putting herself forward. 

I wish we had never brought her, and I 
am certain Effie is beginning to wish the 
same.” 

Mr. Cossart was silent; this was 
putting the matter in a new light. He 
rubbed his chin and looked disturbed. 

“ What are the girls doing now ? ” he 
asked as though to gain time. 

“We wall come and see,” said Mrs. 
Cossart, rising with a kind of vicious 
alacrity. I know nothing, but I can 
guess. Sheila will by hook or by crook 
have got Ronald Dumaresq in tow, you 
w’ill see, and Effie will be left out in the 
cold, or reduced to fall back on those 
everlasting Murchison girls ! I did not 
bring Effie out here to throw her into the 
arms of a tradesman’s daughters!” 
and Mrs. Cossart gave that little toss 
to her head which was so like Effie’s. 

Husband and wife rose and wandered 
down the garden paths, too well used to 
the wealth of flowers and the glint of 
the sparkling sea to remark upon the 
beauties before them. iMrs. Cossart’s 
face w'as displeased, and his was 
troubled. Presently the sound of a 
clear ringing laugh broke upon their 
ears, and Mrs. Cossart uttered a sugges¬ 
tive snort. 

“ There’s Sheila, on the tennis court, 

I expect. Come and see for yourself 
how she plays companion to Effie I ” 

They moved on till they could com¬ 
mand a view of the court from a terrace 
above, and then a pretty scene revealed 
itself to their eyes. 

On one side of the net stood Ronald, 
tennis-bat in hand, his white flannels 
showing off his slight figure to great 
advantage. On the other side was 
little Guy, with Sheila superintending, 
her bat in his hand, as he made vigorous 
and often successful attempts to send 
the ball across to his uncle. Sir Guy 
and Lady Dumaresq sat together in 
wicker chairs in the shade, and Miss 
Adene was sketching the group, a smile 
on her lips, as her clever pencil travelled 
swiftly over the paper. Sheila was in 
the plot, and strove to keep little Guy 
still from time to time in one of his 
pretty attitudes. Of Effie there was no 
trace. 


“You see!” said Mrs. Cossart 
triumphantly. 

“ Yes, my dear ; but you know Sheila 
offered to help with the child when his 
nurse was taken ill. We must not 
complain if she keeps her promise. 
You allowed her to undertake the task.” 

“ She gave me no choice, speaking it 
out before Lady Dumaresq as she did. 
Of course I saw the motive all the while. 
As though people like that could not 
get a temporary nurse ! ” 

“Well, they have done that; but of 
course a Portuguese woman is not like 
their own trusted servant. Naturally 
they do not like the boy left much with 
her. I cannot find fault with Sheila 
for trying to help. She is so fond of 
the little fellow.” 

Sheila’s voice came up to them just 
then clear and sweet. 

“Oh, isn’t he a darling! Isn’t he 
quite too sweet ? Lady Dumaresq, I 
hope Taylor isn’t going to get well 
just yet, I do so love having him. 
Mayn’t I give him his bath again to¬ 
night ? He likes it so when I do. And 
he is such a little duck! ” 

Mr. and Mrs. Cossart walked down 
and approached the group. 

“Where is Effie, Sheila?” asked the 
latter. 

Sheila looked round quickly. 

“ Effie? Oh, she was here just now. 
We were playing tennis against Mr. 
Dumaresq. We beat him, but I don’t 
believe he played up,” and she threw 
a sparkling glance towards Ronald who 
was strolling up with Guy perched on 
his shoulder. “Then Guy wanted to 
play, and Effie sat down; 1 thought 
she was here still.” 

“ The Miss Murchisons came and 
asked her to go down the town with 
them in their carro, and hear the band 
play at the Casino,” said Miss Adene, 
looking up from her sketch. “ There, 
Sheila, will that do ? It is the best I 
could get—he is a restless little mortal.” 

“ Oh, but you have got him delight¬ 
fully! ” cried Sheila, taking the sketch¬ 
book, her face alight with pleasure. 
“ Oh, isn’t it just that pretty way of his 
when he tries to hit the ball, and laughs 
all over his dear little face ! See, Lady 
Dumaresq, isn’t it good ? But you can’t 
have it, for Miss Adene has promised 
it to me. You know you did, didn't 
you—the first good sketch you could 
catch of him?” 

Lady Dumaresq smiled and patted 
Sheila’s cheek. 

“ You will make my boy quite vain by 
your open admiration, my dear; ^ you 
must remember that he is not quite a 
baby, and can understand a good deal 
of what is said.” She looked up at the 
girl, and then her glance fell upon the 
Cossarts, and she seemed to divine that 
something was amiss. 

With ready tact she turned to them 
and said— 

“Will you not join us at tea? It is 
just coming out. We prefer having it 
brought here to going to the drawing¬ 
room ; and the people are very kind 
about indulging us. We want to talk 
to you about a plan for to-morrow or the 
next day. We feel we have been idle 
long enough. We were thinking of 
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taking- the excursion to Camacha, and 
were hoping you would join us. Your 
daughter seemed pleased with the plan.” 

There was something about Lady 
Dumaresq’s graceful and gracious man¬ 
ner that Mrs. Cossart could never resist. 
The frown faded from her brow', and she 
took the seat Ronald brought for her, 
preparing to be responsive, though 
she could not forget her regret in Effie’s 
absence ; for naturally Sheila and Ronald 
consorted together, and they evidently 
had an infinite number of little jokes 
in common, and it seemed to her that 
little Guy made a very strong link 
between them. 

” You know^ Camacha is a quaint little 
village lying behind that wooded hill we 
look at to the right,” said Lady Dumar- 
esq indicating the direction. “ It is one 
of the easy excursions, and it is much 
more often free from rain cloud than 
other places in the island. It is about 
two hours distant, whether we take 
horses or hammocks or a light carro. 
We think a picnic up there would be 
very agreeable. It will be a pleasure 
to us if your party will join us. The 
w'eather is so settled again just now 
tfiat we feel w^e ought to take advantage 


“Very kind, I am sure,” said Mr. 
Cossart heartily. “We shall be de¬ 
lighted to join you. I think I and my 
old lady had better have a carro, and 
perhaps two yoke of bullocks, and take 
the luncheon baskets w'ith us. I suppose 
you young people will all ride. So wmuld 
I have done at your age ! ” 

“ I think my aunt and my husband will 
have hammocks,” said Lady Dumaresq, 
“ and I fancy your daughter inclined to 
that method also. I don’t know whether 
I can make up my mind to try one. I 
think I have a greater fancy for a 
horse.” 

“ It seems rather cruel wmrk being 
carried by human bearers,” said Miss 
Adene. “ I did not like it at all at first, 
but I got used to it. And as they say, 
it is the men’s livelihood. If visitors do 
not take hammocks, the bearers starve.” 

“ We’ll have horses,” cried Ronald, in¬ 
cluding himself, Sheila, Lady Dumaresq 
and little Guy in his glance. “ Yes, I’ve 
seen Susa, and he’s got a good little 
pony, and the boy’s donkey saddle will 
fit on all right. We’ll take him along 
with us. The man will w^alk alongside 
all the time. Oh, he’ll be as safe as a 
tree ! He’ll like it awTully, wmn’t you 
boy.^’* ’ 
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Guy cut capers and clapped his hands. 
He was a perfectly fearless morsel of 
humanity, and had ridden the old 
donkey at home ever since he could 
get his little legs across its broad back. 
At nearly four he wvas wild to have a 
pony and go with Uncle Ronald and 
Sheila, and they were equally eao-er to 
have him. ^ 

When Mr. and Mrs. Cossart went 
back to the hotel, it was in a more 
complaisant mood than they had left it. 

“ You see, my dear,” he said, “ they 
are quite friendly to us.” 

“'Oh, yes, that is all right enough; 
but all the same I am not Satisfied with 
the way things are going. I mean to 
make this excursion to Camacha some¬ 
thing of a test case.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“I know what I mean myself. I 
mean to keep my eyes well open, and 
you can do the same. If I am not 
satisfied with what 1 see, I have quite 
made up my mind what to do.” 

“And what is that ” asked her 
husband rather uneasily. 

“To pack Sheila straight otf home in 
the Dii7irave7i Castle that is due next 
Monday or Tuesday.” 

[To he continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

A Lovf.r of the “ G.O.P.”—I. Albert Loeschorn, a 
distinffuished musical professor of Berlin, was born 
there in 1810. He was a pupil of Ludwig- Berger, 
taught in Berlin, and has held chamber concerts 
there. His principal works consist of studies for 
the pianoforte. The title of “ Royal Professor ” 
was conferred upon him in 1868.—2. When a canary 
moults in July or August, be careful to keep him 
quiet and free from draughts. Give him once a 
week a very small quantity of raw beef scraped 
and moistened with water, with now and then a 
little of the yolk of hard-boiled eggs, a piece of 
sponge-cake, and ripe duckweed. 

;Mon.\.--i. Robert Browning’s poem “How they 
brought the Good News from Ghent to Ai.x ’’ is 
lounded on no historical incident, but describes a 
purely imaginary “ride.”—2. Our summer takes 
place when the earth is at aphelion (furthest from 
the sun) because the sun’s rays fall more vertically 
upon our part of the world at that time. Two 
questions are our limit. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

B. T., Scotland,-would like to correspond with an 
Italian girl. She is 15 years of age, very musical, 
and understands Latin, but not Italian. Would 
the Italian girl “ write a letter in English with the 
corresponding Italian written below?” 

Miss Margarethe Schoi.tz, 115, Friedrichstrasse, 
Berlin, a teacher, would like to corre.spond with 
another lady te.acher, aged between 28 and 36. 
She “ has no objection to writing to any foreign 
country.” Miss Scholtz says, “ You would be sur¬ 
prised to see how many girls here read The Girl’s 
Own Paper.” 

Flannel-Flower, New South Wales, “ in the bush,” 
wishes to arrange a correspondence with a French 
girl. She is 25, fond of reading and music, the 
hrench language and literature. She would write 
in English, the correspondent in French. 

Miss Margaret Speir, Newton Farm, Newton, 
Glasgow, wishes to correspond with a French and 
a German girl. She is 18, but her correspondents 
might be a few years older or younger. 

“ Louisa,” Aberdeen, who is studying French, would 
like to correspond with a French girl about her own 
age (16). The correspondent might write either in 
English or French, but “ Louisa ” would write in 
French. 

Miss Anice Cress has received no less than twelve 
letters from Roumania, Belgium, France, and 
England, and says, “I feel that life is indeed 
pleasant when I receive such kind, interesting, and 
instructive letters from my dear fellow readers and 
corre.spondents.” 


IMiss Ruth E. A. Perritt, 59, Elmbank Street, Glas¬ 
gow,is anxious to correspond regularly with a young 
French lady of her own age (17). We hope some 
French girls will reply to our Scottish correspon¬ 
dents. 

Miss E.mily Jacoh, Belfield, Raheny, Co. Dublin (a 
t^ewriter, etc.), and Miss F. Bartram, Pleasant 
View, Clay Lane, Clay Cross, Derbyshire, offer 
to correspond with “ Nellie.” 

AIrs. Barnard, Coomooboolaroo, Duaringa, Rock¬ 
hampton, Queensland, Australia, sends us six 
pictorial postcards for “ O Mlmosa San,” and asks 
tor a few bridges in exchange.” AVe cannot, as 
we have often said, undertake any postal communi¬ 
cation in connection with this column, and have 
not “ O Mimosa San’s ” address. 

Aileen Jacques (aged 13^), Queen Street, Tramore, 
Waterford, Ireland, wishes to correspond with 
a French girl of her own age, each to write the 
other s language. 

Kneeshaw, Pembina, North Dakota, 
U..S.A., would like to exchange duplicate stamps 
wiUi Mademoiselle Francois. Why does she not 
write to her direct ? Her address lias been given 
more than once. 

Carmen would like to correspond with a Spanish 
girl of good family, about her own age (18). 
Address: Maria Ricciardi, Aladonna dell’ Aiuto. 
28, Naples, Italy. 

Miss AIarie Durazzo, Piazza Aleridiana 2, Genoa 
Italy, will send an illustrated post-card to an^* 
reader of The Girl’s Own Paper who will send 
her one. 

L. K. B. (not proficient in French) desires to corre¬ 
spond with a young French lady, and would correct 
her English letters. 

Excelsior is very anxious to study mathematics, 
Latin, and French by correspondence. She would 
help in all English subjects in return, and adds 
also, perh.aps some lonely girl in a land across 
the sea might be pleased to have letters telling of 
our great England, sent regularly.” We quote a 
sentence or two from her letter to the Editor: 

Phe Girl’s Own has been my very own paper since 
1890; and however lonely or tired I may feel, it 
needs but the new number of The Girl’s Own to 
put new life into me. If we could but gather 
round you, what a babel there would be I Girls 
can talk, and what a great deal we should wish to 
say! ” 

Sunshine wishes to correspond in English with an 
Insh, Scotch, or French girl of 15 or 16. Address : 
Miss L. Handson, 84, Cartergate, Great Grimsbj', 
Lincolnshire. 

AI^s M. Theyne, Wiedendamm 2, Riga, Russia, a 
Russian girl aged 22, wishes to correspond with 
Laura ” (March). AVc thank her for her pleasant 
letter. 


MEDIC.\L. 

E. AIessent.— AA'e have over and over again said that 
we know of no really efficient and safe way of per- 
manently removing superfluous hairs from the lace. 
All chemical epilators are either injurious to the skin 
useless; indeed, most of them are both! 
it isobvious thatnochemical depilatory can be safe to 
use, for to prevent the growth of hair it must destroy 
the hair root, and as the hair root is placed deeply in 
the skin, the chemical has got to deeply destroy the 
skin before it can commence its work. We know 
of many epilators which will destroy the skin of the 
face, but not one of them can be trusted even to 
injure the hair roots! Then as regards electro¬ 
lysis, vve know it is frequently used for destroying 
hairs, but it is not one case in a hundred that this 
treatment can benefit. It can permanently remove 
halr-a-dozen hairs or so, but as to destroying a 
beard or moustache, why you would have to have 
generation after generation of electrolysers at work 
before al 1 the hair was destroyed. And even where 
clectrolj'sis is practised, a permanent cure is 
exceedingly uncommon, and the expense of this 
treatment is very considerable. But if you cannot 
permanently remove unwelcome hairs, you can 
with ease destroy them temporarily either by 
pulling them out or by cutting them down. The 
latter is by far the best way of removing super- 
lluous hairs, and is the only way which is absolutely 
sate. ^ 

J. H. R.—I. Powdered boracic arid is very useful for 
those who suffer from excessive perspiration. 
Another powder consisting of one part of salicylic 
acid to ninety-nine parts of powdered silica, is also 
trequently used for the same purpose.—2. Liquid 
ammonia is a very good preparation with which to 
soften hard water Ordinary household ammonia 
IS quite equal to the various patent preparations. 
About a tablespoonful of strong ammonia will 
soften about twenty gallons of London w.iter. 
Failing ainmoma, common washing soda is as good 
as anything, and is certainly cheap enough for 
everybod)'. You can easily tell if you have added 
enough of the ammonia or soda to the wmter by 
feeling it with the hand, when the hard feel of 
ordinary tap water gives place to the unctuous feel 
of soft water. 

Janet.— It is quite impossible to say what is causing 
noises in the ear without a personal interview. 
Alany conditions, some slight, some grave, produce 
this sjmiptom, and the necessity for a careful 
duignosis is obvious. AVc would, therefore, be 
doing you an injustice to attempt to “cure” you. 
You must go to an aurist and get his opinion on 
the matter. A course of quinine might do you 
good, but vcr>' likely it would only make you 
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Ariel. —Sarsaparilla is one of those drugs whose 
action upon the liuman organism is practica ly nil! 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that, if taken by 
a man in any quantities, it will jiroduce no effect 
whatever. It is no new remedy ; it has been tried 
and tried, and found wanting. The decoction of 
s^rs^ htis 3. cfecicfecf ncCioii, hiit it is due to the 
water in it, and not to the sarsaparilla! 

Henrietta.— The symptom you mention is one of the 
manifestations of the milder degrees of hysteria. 
A little rigid mental training would soon cure you. 

Inexperienced.— The best temperature for a working 
room is between F- and 6o° F. For a bedroom, 
between 50° F. and 55° F. For the sick-room for 
ordinary cases, between 55° F. and 65° h. For some 
respiratory diseases, the temperature must be kept 
between 62" F. and F. In these diseases the 
temperature must be kept constant, great care 
being taken that the room does not get cold in the 
early hours of the morning. 
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Country Mouse. —Earache is by nomeans always due 
to trouble with the ear. Indeed, pain of any kind 
is an uncommon symptom of ear disease, and it is 
only in acute inflammation of the drum that pain 
is at all common. Earache is most often a 
“ referred pain,” that is, it is a pain in one nerve 
due to irritation of another nerve connected with 
it. This phenomenon of referred pain is exceed¬ 
ingly common. The nerve which chiefly supplies the 
skin about the ear is a branch of the inferior dental 
nerve, whichsupplies the sensation to the lower teeth. 
Consequently the presence of carious teeth in the 
lower jaw is an exceedingly common cause of ear¬ 
ache, and is for certain the cause of the pain which 
you suffer. You can tell whether pain about the 
ear is due to ear trouble or to this refen-ed pain, 
because in the former case the pain is deeply 
seated, whereas in referred pain the pain is situated 
in the skin about the ear. Moreover, in this latter 
case the skin about the ear may be acutely tender. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mrs. C-s.—You give no pseudonym. In the 

Annotated Bible there is a note on this subject 
which points out that Nahash may have been 
another name of Jesse, the father of David. Thy 
ancient Jews are said to have thought that Abigivil 
and Zeruiah were daughters of David’s mother by 
Nahash, King of Ammon, before her marriage 
with Jesse, as it is not said they rivo'e daughfers of 
yesse anywhere, although they are called sisters 
of David. All this is, however, conjectural. 
Nahash means a serpent. 

Anna Maria.—i. You would require a proper butter- 
mould for it.—2. It is never proper to shorten words, 
such as “cd.,” “wld.,” ‘‘Wk.” for work, or“tly.” for 
truly, at least in writing letters. If your time be so 
limited, it is better to put off writing your letter 
till you have more time. Such abbreviations are 
only intended for business men, and are wholly 
unnecessary in polite letter-writing. 

Dowdnev.— We have not heard of any lady veterinary 
surgeons, nor do we find that there is any opening 
for their education as yet. Why spell P>ritain as 
“ Brittian ” ? The rest o*f your letter is quite correct. 
The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons is at 
10, Red Lion Square, W.C. Write and inquire of 
the Secretary. 

Open Sesame.— We think the best plan is to go to a 
good and trustworthy hairdresser, if you have 
determined to have your hair dyed, but we will 
giye you an old-fashioned hair “ restorer ” or 
“ darkener,” as follows rust of iron, i drachm, 
old ale, strong and unsweetened, i pint, oil ot 
rosemary, 12 drops. Put this mixture into a bottle, 
cork very loosely, agitate it daily for ten or twelve 
days, then after an hour’s waiting, decant the 
clear portion for use. Rain water may be substi¬ 
tuted for the ale if you wish it. This mixture will 
ironmould linen clothes. 

Petite.—I. It is very difficult to deal with a scratched 
surface of leather. A kid-restorer will sometimes 
answer the purpose, or one of the creams sold for 
Russia leather. White of egg will also act as a 
restorer, and you might stain the scratches \vith a 
green paint.—2. As to your second question, we 
are of opinion that 3 011 would do best by joining 
the Universit}' Correspondence College, 32, Red 
Lion Square,'W.C., particularly as you live so far 
from London. You could write for terms. 

Efi-te. —The loosened back of your book could only 
be tightened by a binder, and perhaps not even by 
him, unless he took the back off, when it could be 
done. . 

Lonely One.— Judging from your letter its 

story only, we should say 3'ou were very well nd ot 
such a half-hearted lover. And now, we think that 
at twenty-six, with a delightful profession to 
occup}' 5’ou, 3’ou ought to be a thanktul and happ}’ 
girl. Throw yourself into your work with 3'our 
whole heart. Discourage all repining and sorrow¬ 
ful thoughts; be resolute and determined, until 
j'our mind shall gain strength and its normal power 
again, 'fake plenty of fresh air and exercise, and 
look only on the sunny side of life. God helps 
those who help themselves ; and He will help you 
to a happy life. . 

E. B. H.—AVe should think that your weight was 
about normal, if tall for your age. Has anyone 
been teasing you about it ? Don’t mind, you can 
practise how to preserve a good temper under 
difficulties. The name Emma is of very ancient 
date. It comes from the Latin awota, sig'nifynig 
loved; and was used as a name of honour in the 
da5’S of ancient Rome, when it was bestowed on 
the newly-consecrated vestal by the high priest. 
It is neither iigl3’ nor common, so far as we can 
sec. You have been taking “ chaff” too seriously. 
Muriel.— We suppose that the stains on the teacups 
are caused by tea; if so, rubbing them well with 
salt will take them off; and they will sometimes 
come off when merely scraped with a knife. 
Annul— A housemaid in a gentleman’s house would 
need three cotton dresses, half-a-dozen linen, and 
half-a-dozen lawn or muslin aprons, and a good 
black gown for afternoon wear. If you are one ot 
two or three maids, you are under the upper house¬ 
maid, and she will instruct you in your duties. 
These would differ in every house respectively. 
Ayesha.— Your writing is very fairly good. Ihe 
blue velveteen must be cleaned with benzine, or some 
French chalk, which take out the grease—the latter 
rubbed in on the wrong side. _ 

Florence.— Lawyer is a general term which compre- 
hcndsattorncys, solicitors, barristers, and advocates. 

A barrister is a councillor, qualified and admitted to 
plead at the Bar, and to take upon him the defence 
of clients. He is also a conveyancer. An attorney- 
at-law is an officer of a court of law, legally 
qualified to prosecute and defend actions in such 
court, on the retainer of clients. He answers to the 
solicitor in Chancery, and the proctor 111 Eccle¬ 
siastical and Admiralty courts, and all are com¬ 
prehended under the general term lawyer. 

C. H. M. B.—I. If calling on a lady living with her 
brother, you would leave two ot you husband s 
cards.—2. The lady herself, in calling on you, would, 
of course, leave cards for her brother. 

Floss. —i. AVe are much obliged by 3'our kind expres¬ 
sion of opinion concerning our paper.—2. The onl}' 
wa3' to improve 5'our wTiting is to go back to copies 
and improve each letter as it comes. 
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SHEILA’S COUSIN 
EFFIE. 

A STORY FOR GIRLS. 

Bv EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, Author of 
“ Greyfriars,” “ Half-a-dozen Sisters,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

CAMACn.'V. 

Up, up, up, ceaselessly up. Would 
tlie paved road never merge into 
something more like an English 
mountain track ? vSheila wondered, 
as her brave little horse pushed 
steadily and boldly onward, eager 
as it seemed to breast the long, 
steep ascents, never asking to pause 
for a breather, although the riders 
of their own accord would stop from 
time to time for the sake of their 
liorses, and of the grooms on foot, 
who seemed as untiring as the 
steeds themselves. 

Poor fellows, we will give them 
a drink here,” said Ronald, as they 
reached a little plateau where there 
was one of the numerous drinking 
bars of the island. “It must be 
jolly hot work keeping up with 
these plucky little horses. Let us 
rest a moment whilst they refresh 
themselves.” 

“And let the others come up,” 
answered Sheila looking backwards 
and downwards. “We have quite 
left them behind.” 

“•Oh, they’ll come up all in good 
time,” answered Ronald carelessl}'. 
“ One can’t ride in a cavalcade in 
these narrow roads.” 

l^r the peculiarity of Madeira is 
that for miles and miles the roads 
run between walls, with houses or 
cultivated ground behind them. It 
is only as the heights are reached 
that these walls are left behind, and 
more open country reached. Often 
the road is so narrow that two 
horses can barely ride abreast. 

“What does fabaco habilifado 
mean?” asked Sheila, “that you 
see written on almost every tenth 
house.’ ’ 

“ 1 believe it means licensed to 
sell tobacco,” answered Ronald, 
All rights resenu'ili] 
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“ and I expect they have to psiy pretty 
high too for the licence. The imposts 
here are iniquitous. I wish we had the 
place. We’d make a different country of 
it. Just look at these barbarous roads cut 
straight up the sides of the mountains ! 
It’s ridiculous. It might be beautiful 
if they had only zig-zagged them as 
they do in other places. But let us 
ride on now. We shall get beyond the 
region of walls soon ; up yonder I believe 
the country is very pretty. They say it 
is like a hot spring day in England 
when you get to Camacha.” 

“ Shall we not wait for the others ? ” 
asked Sheila. 

“ I don’t see why. They will come 
on all right. Our horses are bound to 
get ahead anyway. One must let them 
take their own natural pace. We shall 
all meet at the rendezvous. The horses 
soon get fidgety standing still. Come 
along, I believe it gets very pretty a little 
farther on.” 

Sheila looked back, but there was no 
sign of the rest of the party, .and she 
followed Ronald perforce. She had a 
vaguely uneasy feeling that her aunt 
was not pleased with her, and she would 
rather have avoided all cause of offence, 
and she thought this might possibly be 
one. Since that New Year’s Eve night 
something had been creeping into 
Sheila’s life which she did not alto¬ 
gether understand — something that 
made her happy, yet pensive, restless 
sometimes, and sometimes half afraid 
of her own thoughts and dreams. She 
strove to banish the thoughts and feel¬ 
ings which she did not understand, but 
they would not be altogether banished, 
though she often managed to forget 
them or push them out of sight. She 
had been a child so long that she did 
not know what it meant—this waking 
of her womanhood within her. 

Yet some instinct had made her keep 
very close to Lady Dumaresq and little 
Guy at starting," whilst Ronald had 
ridden beside Effie’s hammock through 
the town, wherever the streets were wide 
enough, amusing her with his gay talk, 
and pointing out things which he thought 
might interest her as they went along. 

But with the ascent through the narrow 
lanes, and up the very steep places, this 
order had been broken. The horses 
took matters into their own hands. The 
fast animals gradually distanced bul¬ 
locks, hammock bearers, and the pony 
which little Guy bestrode, and beside 
which his mother walked her horse, 
and Sheila found herself riding with 
Ronald some considerable distance in 
advance of the rest. 

She did not know why she had a feel¬ 
ing that her aunt would be displeased, 
and gradually in Ronald’s merry talk 
she forgot her misgiving. It was so 
delightful leaving behind the region of 
walis and houses, and getting out into 
the open country—seeing leafless trees 
again, just like England — although 
other things were not much like, for 
oranges and lemons grew freely, and 
the scent of orange blossom was hea.vy 
sometimes in the air, and arum lilies 
growing wild evoked rapturous exclama¬ 
tions from the girl. 

“ Isn’t it delicious ?” she cried. “ I 


do like to see bare trees again ! I don’t 
think it is very pretty when the old 
leaves hang on through the winter. It 
gives them such a shabby look. The 
air up here feels just like England on 
an April day, doesn’t it? Dear old 
England ! We always grumble at its 
weather, but there’s something about 
it that makes us always want to go 
back.” 

“ Do you want to go back already ? ” 
asked Ronald. 

“Oh, no ! ” she answered quickly. 
“Not a bit—not now. But you know 
what I mean—the sort of feeling that it 
is home.” 

And then she suddenly stopped, and 
the shadow swept over her face. Ronald 
had learnt to know that face so well that 
he was able to read it like a book. He 
knew just what she was thinking. He 
would like to have put out a hand and 
taken hers, but he was afraid of start¬ 
ling her! Yet he spoke what he knew 
would be an answer to her unspoken 
thought. 

“ Never mind, Sheila, some day you 
will have a real home of your own again 
—a home that will be happier even than 
the one you have lost.” 

She lifted her eyes to his with a glance 
half startled and wholly sweet. It 
thrilled him through and through, and 
words trembled on his lips that he was 
yet half afraid to utter. If he spoke too 
soon he might lose all. He hoped—he 
believed—that he might win her for his 
own. But she was such a child still. 
He must have patience. There was 
time—plenty of time. Little by little 
he would teach her to understand what 
she was to him. Before they went back 
to England he hoped to have won her 
promise to be his—and go back to make 
for her that home which in his fancy he 
was already building. 

“You are always so kind to me,” she 
said softly, “you always understand.” 

The slight emphasis upon the pronoun 
made him ask, smiling— 

“And who is it that does not under¬ 
stand ? ” 

“ Oh, my aunt—and Effie ; they think 
that their house is home, and can’t 
understand what I mean. Of course, 
I am grateful to them. I have been 
quite happy there often. But it cannot 
be the same, and they do not seem to 
understand.” 

“ You must come and see us when we 
get back to England,” said Ronald 
cheerfully. “We shall expect you on 
a long visit. Little Guy will see to that 
if nobody else does. Would you like 
that, Sheila? I beg your pardon, I 
ought not to call you that. It comes 
through hearing you always spoken of 
by that soft name.” 

“ I like you to call me Sheila,” said 
the girl shyly, and with a soft blush. 
“ I have never been called anything 
else by friends—till quite lately.” 

“ Well, when we are by ourselves I 
should like to,” said Ronald, “and 
you must do the same by me. I think 
it is much nicer when people are real 
friends to drop ceremonious titles.” 

After that the ride seemed all sunshine 
to both of them. Ronald thought he 
had sufficiently advanced his cause. 


and abstained from any more direct 
overtures; but he talked in a fashion 
that was delightful to his companion, 
and the exhilarating freshness of the 
air and the beauty of eveiything about 
them seemed a fit setting for their 
happiness, as they rode along together 
side by side in the clear soft sunshine. 

“Here we are!” cried Ronald at 
length, as they reached the green plateau 
at the summit of the hill. “ There is 
the clock-tower that the doctor built. 
Do you know that before they had that, 
the people here had no means of know¬ 
ing the time—and that on market days, 
or when they wanted to get down early 
in Funchal, they used often to get up 
in the middle of the night, and sit up 
watching for the dawn, afraid to go to 
sleep again lest they should not awake 
in time.” 

From the edge of the plateau there 
were beautiful views of the sea, and 
away to the left the long jagged line 
of the reef running out to the east from 
the most easterly portion of the island. 
The sea seemed sleeping and dreaming 
away below them. It looked more like 
the blue Mediterranean than the storm- 
tossed Atlantic. 

They had dismounted and left the 
men to take care of the horses, d'hey 
wandered happily about together from 
place to place, finding new beauties at 
every turn. They were recalled to the 
present by the familiar cry of the “ bully- 
boy.” Sheila exclaimed— 

“ Oh, here come the rest! The carro 
must be coming! Can you make the 
noise the bo3^s do ? I have tried so 
often, but I can’t quite get it right.” 

Ronald made attempts more or less 
successful to imitate the wild peculiar 
cries by which the boys and men 
encourage and guide the bullocks, and 
Sheila stood laughing and praising. 

“I think it is so sweet of the bullies 
not to go unless the boy goes in front. 
They really won’t. I thought it was a 
make up when I heard it first. But one 
day after a cricket match our boy was 
missing for a little while, and nothing 
would induce the bullies to start, not all 
the prodding and yelling of the man. 
But the moment the boy came and 
walked in front they went like lambs 1 ” 

The bullock carro with its four bul¬ 
locks, and Mr. and Mrs. Cossart as 
passengers, was the vanguard of the 
main party. Lady Dumaresq and her 
little boy were immediately behind, and 
the hammock bearers came up very 
shortly with Effie, Miss Adene, and 
Sir Guy. He, however, had left his 
hammock and was on foot by this time. 

“ I begin to feel it ignominious to be 
carried in that fashion, but the fellows 
are quite hurt in their minds if you ask 
to be let out! I couldn’t induce them 
to put me down till we had got to the 
more level stretches, and then they made 
quite a favour of it I ” 

“We’ve had a jolly ride!” cried 
Ronald, whose face was full of bright¬ 
ness, and whose spirits were so high 
that his brother glanced at him more 
than once with a look of quiet scrutiny, 
and said in an undertone to his wife as 
they stood apart— 

“ Do you think ? ”—and then he gave 
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an expressive glance that travelled from 
Ronald to Sheila. 

Slieila was engrossed by little Guy 
who had claimed her instantly. Ronald 
by this time was beside Effie, whom he 
had helped from her hammock, and who 
was a little stitf from the long journey 
in one posture, and was glad to take 
a turn up and down leaning on his arm. 

“I think not,” answered Lady 
Dumaresq. “ I think he understands 
not to be too precipitate—not to frighten 
the child. But that it is coming I do 
not doubt. I am so pleased about it 
both for his sake and hers. They are 
rather a pair of babies still. But they 
will grow out of that, and they seem 
just made for each other.” 

The luncheon was spread in a shel¬ 
tered spot, where a bank gave fairly 
comfortable sitting accommodation to 
the elders of the party. Miss Adene 
seemed to see the cloud resting upon 
Mrs. Cossart’s face, and set herself to 
dissipate it. Her pleasant talk had a 
somewhat softening effect ; but had 
anybody chanced to note it, they might 
have observed how very little that lady 
spoke, and that the glances she threw 
from time to time towards the place 
where Sheila sat between Ronald and 
little Guy, were of a very hostile 
description. 

She never addressed the girl once the 
whole day, but Sheila did not notice it. 
She had given herself over to the enjoy¬ 
ment of the little festivity, and she was 
too happy to be very observant. 

Little Guy wanted to play hide-and- 
seek amongst the bushes. Of course 
Ronald was pressed into the service. 
Efffe offered herself, but for some reason 


or other Guy had taken rather a dislike 
to her. It might have been her eye¬ 
glasses or the occasional sharpness of 
her voice, but it was noticeable that 
he only accepted her overtures with 
great reservation, and to-day he replied 
ffrmly though politely— 

“No, sank you, you might get tired. 
Mozzer will come, and Uncle Ronald 
and Sheila. Sat will be quite enough. 
You had better rest yourself.” 

When the afternoon light began to 
grow mellow, the party got into train 
again for the descent. It was a two 
hours’ ride up, but the descent was 
generally rather quicker. 

Again they started sociably in a 
cavalcade, but again by degrees the 
horses distanced the bullocks and 
bearers, and once more as they reached 
the region of the narrow roads Ronald 
and Sheila found themselves some 
distance in advance of the rest of the 
party. 

It seemed too natural for her to oppose 
the arrangement. It did not occur to 
her that anybody would make any 
serious to-do because they happened 
to have faster horses than Lady 
Dumaresq and her little son. It had 
been such a perfectly happy day that 
Sheila was in no mood to think of any¬ 
thing unpleasant, and she had not.even 
noted the cold regards and marked 
silence of her aunt. 

Down and down they rode, the soft 
sunlight making everything look even 
more beautiful than its wont. The 
curtains of flowers hanging over the 
walls seemed to blaze with a kind of 
glory, and the rainbows shining over the 
sea were more than ordinarily beautiful. 


“ I never saw such a place for rain¬ 
bows ! ” cried Sheila. “Miss Adene 
told me about them, but I never could 
have believed without seeing. Why, 
first thing in the morning as I lie in bed 
I can see them hanging over the hihs. 
Oh, you don’t know what the sunrises 
are like—I mean the reflected light 
upon the hills, all red and lovely every 
morning, and to be able to watch it as 
you lie in bed! I shall never forget it 
as long as I live ! I wonder if I shall 
ever see Madeira again ? ” 

“You shall if you want to,” said 
Ronald so softly that he did not think 
she heard. 

“Let us come down the steps and 
watch the sea,” said Ronald when they 
reached the hotel, “the rest won’t be 
back just yet. I love to go down the 
steps and get right to its level.” 

Sheila loved it too, and wished that 
she could bathe there in the mornings, 
as the young men did. It was some¬ 
thing of a scramble, but she delighted in 
making it. The surf always broke grandly 
at the base of the rocks, however calm 
the sea looked from above. They stood 
watching it a long time, and they talked 
of many things, till suddenly the quickly 
coming darkness warned them that it 
was time to go back and dress for 
dinner. 

“ I shall never forget our day at 
Camacha all my life,” said Ronald, 
holding her hands to help her up the 
rough boulders. 

She looked back at him, and her face 
flushed softly. 

“I am sure I never shall,” she 
answered. 

(To be continued.) 
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PART IV. 

The hive generally fills rapidly with honey 
during July. When the super is full it may be 
removed from the hive, and, if honey is still 
coming in in fair quantity, another one sub¬ 
stituted for it. 

When honey—or, strictly speaking, nectar— 
is first gathered from the flowers, its consis¬ 
tency is thin, almost like water, and if it 
remained in this state it would soon ferment 
and go sour. But by means of the high 
temperature W|hich the bees always main¬ 
tain in.side the hive the excess of moisture is 
evaporated out, and the nectar is changed into 
thick ripe honey. As each cell in the honey¬ 
comb gets filled with this honey, the bees seal 
it over with a thin capping of wax, to preserve 
the contents from any outside contamination, 
just as we tie the vegetable parchment over 
our pots of jam. In this condition the honey 
will keep good any length of time. 

The combs in the middle of the super are 
always finished first, the work extending from 
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the centre outwards, so that if, by lifting a 
corner of the quilts we see that the outside 
combs are sealed over, we may be sure that all 
the combs in the super are finished in like 
manner, and that tlie super is ready for 
removal. 

I will now describe the operation of re¬ 
moving a full rack of sections from off the 
hive. The bees, of course, must first have 
timely w^arning that something is about to be 
done by our giving them a few light puffs of 
smoke under the quilt. After leaving them 
for a minute, the rack of sections may be 
prized up underneath, at the back, with a 
screw-driver, and a few more puffs of smoke 
blown into the opening thus formed. The 
rack of sections may now be lifted right off 
the hive and taken away. If another rack is 
not to be put on, the sheet of queen-excluding 
zinc must also be removed, and the quilts 
must be taken from off the rack of sections to 
cover the frames in the stock-box. The hive 
may then be closed up. 

.But the operation by no means concludes 


here ; the super is full of bees, and our work 
now will be to get rid of these. The quickest 
and simplest way of doing this is to take each 
section out of the rack and shake the bees off 
it on to the alighting-board of the hive; in 
doing this a goose-wing or bottle-brush will 
be found useful to brush off any bees that may 
not be detached by a few gentle shakes. The 
sections must be handled carefully, as they are 
rather fragile, and the comb is easily cracked 
and bruised. 

A far better way of ridding the super of bees 
is to use a super-clearer^ which consists of a 
board with a thick frame round the edge, and 
haying a hole in the centre in which is inserted 
a little tin appliance with springs, which will 
allow the bees to pass through it only in a 
downward direction, so that they cannot go 
back again into the super. 

The super-clearer is placed between the 
super and the stock-box. If the weather iz 
warm it will be found that in about twenty- 
four hours’ time not a bee will be left in 
the super, and it may then be removed a:id 
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brought indoors. In colder weather the 
super-clearer may take two days or more to 
do its work. It should not be left on the 
hive after the super has been taken away, but 
must be removed with a little smoke, its place 
over the frames being taken by the quilts. 

One word of caution is necessary before we 
leave the subject of removing the super. 

Combs containing honey, or drops of honey, 
must never be left out-of-doors, or anywhere 
within reach of the bees. Their scent for all 
sweets of this kind is very keen, especially if 
there is not much to be obtained in the fields, 
and they will soon discover and steal them, 
even fighting over the ill-gotten booty, so that 
many thousands of workers are sometimes 
killed by their greedy companions. Frequently 
the mischief does not end here, for when the 
robbers have finished their spoil they may, in 
their thirst for more, attack and force a pas¬ 
sage into the hive of some weak neighbouring 
colony, which is incapable of defending its 
stores against such an overwhelming army of 
marauders, and this will often result in the 
annihilation of the luckless colony—“cleared 
out,” as the bee-keeper, who has not been 
careful to prevent the mischief in the begin¬ 
ning, exclaims with surprise, when in going 
the round of his hives a few days later, he dis¬ 
covers too late the sad state of affairs. 

Sections of honey-comb should be stored in 
a warm and dry place. For home use they 
may be left in the section-rack, but if they are 
to be offered for sale they must be separated, 
and the particles of wax and propolis sciaped 
off the sides and edges of the wood of each 
section, care being taken in so doing not to 
bruise or crack the combs. 

Sections for sale are rendered more attrac¬ 
tive if placed in neat cardboard boxes, with or 
without glass on one side. These boxes can 
be obtained from any of the dealers in bee- 
appUances. is. to is. 3d. ought to be readily 
obtained for a section of good honey done up 
in this way ; but the price of honey varies in 
different seasons and districts. 

In removing a super containing shallow 
frames, proceed in the same way as with the 
rack of sections. The honey must be ex¬ 
tracted from these frames in the honey- 
extractor. 

The extracting should be done immediately 
after the frames are taken from off the hive, 
while the combs are still warm. 

Before placing the comb in the extractor, 
the cappings must be pared off both sides of 
the comb with a long, sharp knife, which does 
the work much better if it is warm. It will 
be convenient to have two knives in a dish of 
hot water close at hand for the purpose. 
Uncapping is an operation the beginner cannot 


expect to excel at the first time. 
Plenty of mess and stickiness wdll 
most likely be the order of the day 
during the first few occasions, so it 
will be advisable to have the clothes 
well protected by a good apron. 

Two combs having been uncapped, 
they will be placed in the cages of the 
extractor, and the handle turned so as 
to make them revolve. This must be 
done slowly at first. A few turns of 
the extractor will bring the centrifugal 
force into play by which the honey 
will be thrown out in countless drops, 
which will settle on the inside walls 
of the extractor, and coalescing, will 
trickle down to the receptacle in the 
bottom of the machine in which the 
clear amber fluid will quickly gather. 
There is a danger, in turning the 
handle too fast, of the honey not 
getting extracted on the inside of the 
comb, pressing on the midiib, and 
breaking through it, especially in warm 
weather when the wax is soft. This 
danger is reduced by the use of 
“ wired ” combs. In from five to ten minutes’ 
time the honey will cease to flow from the combs. 
The turning must then be stopped, the combs 
lifted out and replaced in the extractor with 
the reverse side outward, the revolving process 
being then repeated to extract the honey from 
the second side of the comb. When the 
combs are again lifted out they will be 
emptied, and the extractor will be ready to 
take another pair of uncapped combs. The 
emptied combs should be given back to the 
bees, either to be filled again with honey, 
or to be licked clean preparatory to their 
being put away for the winter for use next 
year. 

The hone}" which has gathered in the 
bottom of the extractor should be strained 
through flannel to get rid of the small parti¬ 
cles of wax and other impurities it is likely to 
contain. After this, it may be run into jars 
or bottles, M'hich should be tied over with 
parchment to exclude the air. 

The wax cappings should also be strained 
in a warm room to separate the honey. They 
may then be melted down in a pan of water 
over a slow fire. AV'hen they are quite 
melted, the pan should be removed and stood 
in a cool place. In a few hours’ time the 
beeswax will be found to have set in a solid 



cake, floating on the surface of the water. 
The impurities which have collected on the 
under side of the cake can be scraped off*. If 
desired, the wax can again be melted and cast 
in convenient-sized blocks in moulds which 
have previously been well smeared with sweet 
oil to prevent the wax sticking to them. An 
appliance called a wax-extractor will be useful 
for rendering larger quantities of wax from old 
combs. 

Beeswax comes in very useful for a variety 
of purposes in the home. Mixed with spirits 
of turpentine, it forms a valuable furniture 
polish. A lump is handy in the work-basket 
for wa.xing sewing-threads. It is also useful 
for securing foundation in frames and sections. 
A compound of beeswax with mutton fat, 
with the addition of a little lamp-black, sweet 
oil, turpentine, and lard, makes an excellent 
dubbing for children’s boots in the winter, 
keeping the leather soft and dry. 

Carrying out the details of harvesting their 
crop of honey in the manner described above 
is a pleasant enough occupation with most 
bee-keepers, but it is one that I fear a 
good many of my readers may not have the 
pleasure of experiencing in this their first 
season. 

Perhaps the swarm has not been strong 
enough to do any work in the super at all, and 
the sad prospect of no honey this season is 
rather a damper to your ardour. Never mind, 
the bees may have been able to gather more 
than enough for themselves in the stock-box. 
If, however, the colony is very weak, the 
bees not nearly filling the stock-box, they 
will now require a little looking after to 
bring them up quickly to the requisite 
strength, to ensure successful wintering, 
followed by a profitable yield of honey, or 
])erhaps a swarm or two, next year. If the 
weather keeps unfavourable, they may require 
feeding. Such feeding should be kept up 
regularly two or three times a week, and only 
a small quantity of syrup given at each time. 
It will then have the effect of encouraging 
breeding. 

Another good way to stimulate a weak 
colony is to give it a comb containing brood 
from another stronger hive that can well 
afford to spare it. The bee3 on the comb 
must be shaken back into the hive from which 
they came before it is put into the hive we 
want to strengthen, and care must be taken to 
see that the queen, should she chance to he 
on this particular comb, is returned to her 
hive in safety. Bees from diflerent hives will 
not agree if put together, unless special 
means are taken to make them do so, and 
these will be explained later on when we 
consider “ uniting.” 

Those who have been fortunate enough to 
secure a crop of honey may sometimes be dis¬ 
appointed to find that it is inferior in quality, 
with a more or less disagreeable flavour. This 
is a trouble which it is beyond the power of the 
bee-keeper to remedy, as it depends on the 
flora of the neighbourhood. The best honey, 
barring heather honey, is very pale in colour, 
and comes chiefly from the Dutch clover, 
sainfoin, mustard and lime-tree blossoms. 
Inferior kinds are darker; the blackberry and 
sunflower are among the flowers to which 
credit is given forproducing them, and probably 
most honey obtained from mi.xed bloom, 
whether in the garden or on the wayside, is not 
so good as that which is gathered from flowers 
of the clover group. But what most spoils a 
sample of honey, making it dark and unpalat¬ 
able, is leaf honey or honey-dew. This sub¬ 
stance is not really honey, being secreted by 
the leaves of certain trees, especially the lime- 
tree, oak, and sycamore, and in some years 
much more than in others. The bees feed 
on it with relish, but it is not wholesome 
for them. 

{To he continued.) 
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CHAPTER X. 



ON THE RANCH—THE ANIMALS. 

would be diffi¬ 
cult for any¬ 
one who has 
never had the 
work to do, to 
realise how 
puzzding it is 
to take an up- 
and-down hilly piece of land, 
all covered with shrub and 
brush, and plan it out so that 
all shall be placed conveni¬ 
ently, and also look at its best. 

In our great hurry, we had 
certainly chosen the wrong 
place for our barn, and, more¬ 
over, it was much too small. We saw now 
perfectly well which was the right place. So as 
soon as the last piece of furniture had been 
lifted into the house, the carpenters set to 
work to take the barn to pieces, and carry it 
down the hill to the new site upon which we 
had settled. 

It is a wonderful and rather a fearful thing 
to see how they can move large and small 
buildings about in this land of ingenuity. One 
feels quite embarrassed the hrst time one 
meets a house walking down the middle of a 
street. No doubt it is a great convenience to 
be able to keep your own house, and yet 
change your neighbour)]ood ! 

An acquaintance of ours, having some 
money to invest, put up a neat row of small 
detached houses on a piece of land which he 
had bought during a boom in those parts. 
The boom, alas! departed, leaving, as usual, 
disaster and emptiness behind, and these poor 
little houses stood all by themselves, never a 
single tenant or purchaser offering for them. 
Finally, however, someone of enterprise was 
found, who chose one for himself, and having 
a “ lot ” in an attractive part of San Miguel, 
liad his new cottage driven over and rearranged 
in its new setting. 

This answered so well, that it seemed to 
break the spell of ill-luck for the others also, 
and soon we were much amused to meet 
another and yet another of Jim Baxter’s 
houses driving with stately slowness up and 
down the different streets of San Miguel, till 
the desolate little row, planted quite four miles 
away in an empty waste, had all been absorbed 
into friendly comfortable corners of the town. 

Our present barn has very little resemblance 
to the original one, which was, however, all 
absorbed into it. With all the additions 
which have grown as they were felt to be 
needed, it is now about four times the size of 
the little wooden box we lived in during those 
four hot, dusty months. 

There is a large, cool, lemon-curing room in 
the centre, over which is the hay-loft, holding 
twenty-five tons. At one side is a convenient 
workshop, with joiner’s bench, and all neces¬ 
sary arrangements for the many different 
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kinds of jobs one has to do for oneself here, 
such as harness mending, soldering, etc. A 
nice little room for the ranchman is built over 
this. At the other side is a waggon-shed, and 
good-sized buggy-house, large enough to hold 
four vehicles. There are stalls for six horses 
and the cow, with one loose box, and a shed 
extending over one part of the corral, to give 
shade from the fierce sun. This, with hen¬ 
houses, etc., is quite a little settlement. 

We have a comfortable bench down there, 
where I often sit in the evening, during 
“chore” time, while the animals are being 
made comfortable for the night; the cow 
milked, with the barn cat in close attendance, 
waiting for her accustomed share; the horses 
each in turn brought to the trough for a 
drink ; the hens, too, after much fuss and 
hysterical chatter, fed and shut up, lest the 
coyotes, whose mocking yelp sounds often so 
very near in the night, should “ carry oft' one 
to his den, oh ! ” 

We soon realised in our ranch life how very 
much the animals added to our pleasure and 
interest. They are so very happy on a ranch, 
both dogs and horses, that one catches many 
a wave of the infection from them. They are 
so interested in each other and in us, showing 
such friendliness and affection, and also so 
much individuality. When the horses are not 
needed on the ranch, they are put into the 
corral, where they go through an impromptu 
circus performance of their own. After a 
good roll over in a spot carefully selected by 
much snuffing and pawing, they will stand on 
their hind legs in front of each other, pawing 
the air, and looking huge, then chase each 
other round and round the corral at such a 
speed, that one wonders they escape hurting 
themselves against the enclosing fence. 

Poee, who is very exclusive, and resents the 
slightest intru.sion on the part of any of the 
horses, lady or gentleman, has a stall close to 
the corral. As there is a window in her box, 
it is one of their mischievous pleasures to go 
softly up to it and look in, so as to hear Poee’s 
angry shrill squeal, followed by a few hard 
kicks, when they scamper off, just as pleased 
as any wicked schoolboy who brings out an 
angrv servant in answer to a runaway ring at 
the bell. 

Jennie, the only other lady among them, 
though very nervous and high'-stiung, is much 
more amiable; in fact, she is quite ready to 
flirt and coquette with Rex. Like other flirts, 
she has more than one string to her bow, and 
though she does not really approve of Ben, 
she will tempt him to pay her attentions, 
which she receives with a virtuous and indig¬ 
nant squeal. They are all accustomed to being 
talked to, and look for occasional mouthfuls of 
something dainty from friends. 

The dogs take a more intimate part still in 
our lives, and, indeed, we miss them greatly if 
for any reason they have to be left out of any 
expedition or undertaking. Whatever the 
spirit of the moment, they understand, and 
take the cue. If it is a pleasure drive, oft' for 


the day, with baskets of eafab/es and drink¬ 
ables, then there is such excitement among 
them that they can hardly wait till we are 
ready, but make little false starts by them¬ 
selves, to rush back, jumping up at the horses’ 
noses again and again, bumping up against 
each other, and smiling at us. Or, if the 
business in hand is serious, like any work on 
tlie ranch, or hauling firewood from the Silvero 
Valley, they take part with quite a different 
air; every line of head and tail shows grave 
responsibility, and I am sure they are con¬ 
vinced that things could not be carried oit 
without their help. 

It is quite pathetic to see old Sport doing 
his ranch duties. He is a brown setter, and 
was getting well on in years when given to 
Larry, and is now showing many signs of real 
old age ; but when the little grey team are 
being hitched up to the cultivation, or Ben is 
waiting, staid and obedient, to be harnessed 
to the plough. Sport will lift himself rather 
stiffly from his favourite seat, which is on the 
top of the rain-water cistern, from which high 
perch he can keep a ready look-out all over 
the ranch, and after a grave shake he trudges 
dovyn the hill, and stands waiting quietly till 
all is ready, and will follow the plough up and 
down the ranch till his tired old legs can do 
no more, when he limps up to the house, and 
rests in a cosy corner with the air of one who 
has done his duty, and can look any man, or 
any dog, in the face. 

^ Between him and Bullie there is an undying 
rivalry, kept in abeyance generally by the truly 
gentlemanly spirit of both dogs, but breaking 
out now and again into a savage fight, when 
everyone flies to the rescue, lest poor old .Sport 
should have his little remnant of pleasant life 
shaken out of him. 

Bullie is a very “ low down ” dog, mongrel 
to the tips of his big, clumsy toes; but he is 
Tip’s dearl)'-loved friend, and, indeed, we all 
take part in him. 

Skibi, the bull terrier, is a perfect darling. 
She is so bright, and loving, and quick, so 
anxious to please, so brave, that she would 
fain fly at all the dogs three times her own 
size, bristling her whole back, and looking 
terribly dangerous. It is no wonder that 
Bullie and Sport look hatred and murder at 
each other for her sake. Both Skibi and 
Bullie adore the horses. Bullie will stand 
perfectly rigid in front of Dick and Rex, 
waiting anxiously for a little notice. If they 
lean down and sniff at him, he seems to hold 
his very breath, and when they lay hold of 
him, by his thick, loose skin, and lift him off 
his legs, as they do sometimes (though he 
weighs sixty pounds), then the very height of 
his pride and ambition is reached. 

The greetings which the dogs give one, 
either in the mornings, or when one returns 
after any absence, is so full of true love and 
friendship, that we would feel quite bereft 
without our faithful comrades in this lonely 
life. 

{To be coiitiinied.) 


Drifting. —No waste of time is so lavish 
as that which is the result of drifting, and 
there is no way in which people squander it 
more. Thousands of good intentions are 
daily swamped and destroyed, simply by 
allowing the time to slip away unconsciously 
until it is too late. 


VARIETIES. 

Usefulness.— Our duty is to be useful, 
not according to our desires, but according to 
our powers. 

The Deepest .Secret.— We shall have 
read the deepest secret of nature when we have 
read our own hearts. 


“ The object of education is the carrying 
out of God’s will for the individual; but the 
purpose of His will is hidden from us. The 
direction, only, in which we are to work is 
pointed out by the peculiar endowments of 
temper and of intellect in the child.”— 
Sewell. 
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FOLDING-UP WORK CASE. 


To those of our “ girls ” who can do “ hem¬ 
stitching,” we commend this pattern, which 
was most kindly sent to us the other day from 
Glasgow. Fig. i represents a piece of pink 
(or any other colour) linen, 34^ inches square. 
In the centre may be worked, in white linen 
thread, a conventional design, or, better still, 
the initials or name of the friend for whom it 
is intended ; a border of hemstitching is then 
added, any nice open pattern of half an inch 
wide. The corners A, B, C, D, are then cut 
out four inches, turned over the other side and 
mitred down as in Fig. 3. Fig. 2 represents 
a small square of white linen with a narrower 
inner border of hemstitching, and a small 
pocket, feather-stitched all round, in the 
centre. This white linen is placed in the 
middle of the pink as seen in Fig. 2, and the 
edges of the latter are carefully hemmed down 
over it. A yard of strong white ribbon, an 
inch and a half wide, is then sewn on the 
outside near the initials as shown in Fig. i. Be 
careful to notice that one end is long and the 
other short. When in use this case is spread 
out, like an apron, on the lap, and the method 
of folding is shown in Fig. 4. All the work 
materials are inside, and the little pocket 
contains thimble, scissors, etc. Roll it up from 
the lower edge, pass the long end of ribbon 
round it twice, tie in a bow, and behold! 
everything is compact and neat. 

“ Cousin Lil.” 


HOW WE MANAGED WITHOUT SERVANTS. 

By Mrs. FRANK W. W. TOPHAM, Author of “The Alibi,” “The Fateful Number,” etc. 


CHAPTER II. 

That very afternoon we set to work, moved 
our belongings into mother’s room, and 
dragged up the carpet in our own room. 
Ann washed the* boards lor us, while we went 
off to the stores for the stain. We had to 
wait till the next morning before we could 
begin our staining, but it did not take us very 
long to finish. Ann advised us to let her rub 
it over with boiled oil, and it certainly looked 
far better afterwards. That good-natured girl 
sjient her afternoon in unpicking our old 
carpet to find the brightest pieces to turn into 
mats. 

“ Don’t you go down on your knees, miss, 
to dust these boards,” she impressed upon us 
more than once. “Where I lived last they 
had a deal of stained floors, and we always put 
our soft brooms into a bag of linen and dusted 
them with that.” 

The servants w^orked very hard, as we did 
also, so that by the time cook was ready for 
her new place we had “spring-cleaned” the 
house all through, staining the floors of the 
three bedrooms we were using, and putting 
away all superfluous glass and china, as well as 
some ornaments and nicknacks. 

By cook’s advice we decided to arrange the 
work as nearly as possible as she and Ann 
had worked. I, who had all my mornings free, 
was to be the cook, while Cecilly, who had her 
music lessons to give, called herself “ house- 
parlour-maid.” Of course, we were always 
ready to help each other in every detail, and I 
feel sure that servants would find their work 
much lighter and pleasanter if only they 
would work together. The variety even 
would make it pleasanter, at least, so Cecilly 
and I found. 

It was rather an effort to turn out of bed at 
half-past six the first morning we were alone. 


I ran down in my dressing-gown and set light 
to the stove before I took my bath, so that 
when we Avere dressed the kettle was boiling, 
and we could have a cup of tea and some bread 
and butter before we began our duties. I 
stayed in the kitchen to prepare breakfast, 
while Cecilly went into the dining-room to 
sweep. I heard her making a great deal of 
noise, and when I was reacly to help her, I 
could not help laughing at her preparations 
and efforts. She was scarlet and breathless 
with exertion, as she swept the carpet as if it 
were never to be swept again. She had 
moved every piece of furniture from its place 
that she could move, and would not believe 
that the heavy pieces were only moved out 
once a week on “ turning out ” days. 

I took the broom from her and sent her for 
wood to light the fire, for the mornings were 
still chilly. Then we found the wood was 
damp, but we quickly dried it in the oven of 
the gas stove, and 7 tez'er afteiAvards did we 
forget to dry our wood directly we took it in. 

We were just ready to ring the breakfast- 
bell when from upstairs came such a shouting 
from the boys, mingled with Jack’s voice, 
angry and stern, that we both ran out to see 
what was wrong, and to our dismay found 
water pouring down the staircase into the hall. 
We at last leanit that Phil and Bob, who had 
their bath in their bedroom, had, in order to be 
helpful, tried to carry it to the bath-room to 
empty, the result being they had overturned it 
on the landing. They were so sorry, and had 
been acting ffom kindness, not mischief, that 
we stopped Jack’s scoldings, and very soon we 
had sopped up the worst of the damage. 
Jack, however, insisted on their getting up as 
soon as we were down, so ihsy could take 
their bath in the bath-room before he was 
ready for his. 

Poor Jack ! he did so hate our doing the 


work of the house, but Aunt Jane had taken 
him in hand and made him reasonable, and it 
was she who wrote to mother, telling her of 
our plan, and begging her to consent to our 
gmng it a fair trial. 

I cleared away the breakfast, while Cecilly 
ran up to air the bedrooms and beddings. 
Then together we washed up, and afterwards 
made the beds and tidied the beduooms. Our 
house is a bright sunny one in West Hamp¬ 
stead, and the kitchen arrangements are all on 
the same floor as the living-rooms, which saved 
us many steps. One of Aunt Jane’s orders Avas, 
“ Always have something hot for the boys’ 
dinner,” and she gave me a list of dishes I 
could prepare in the morning, and leave them 
to “ cook for themselves.” The list Avas as 
folloAvs. 

Sinewed Steak. — Put into your steAV-pan a 
piece of dripping, tAvo or three onions cut up, 
two or three carrots (according to size), lay 
your steak on the top of these, till all is a nice 
broAvn. Take all from the steAv-pan and place 
in a brown jar (previously heated), add a feAv 
peppercorns, a pinch of spice, ginger, and 
three cloA^es, add sufficient hot Avater or stock 
to cover the meat, cover tightly, and leave in a 
cool OA^en for two or three hours. Before 
serving, strain off the gravy, thicken it Avith 
flour, heat to boiling in a saucepan. Put steak 
on dish and pour the gravy over. In pre¬ 
paring this dish our mistakes Avere—once AA^e 
allowed it to cook too quickly, so that it Avas 
too hard ; another time Ave cooked it too slowly, 
so that it Avas not done enough. AVe learnt 
that with all stews they must come to 7 iearly 
boiling point, then put back just far enough to 
keep tliem from boiling. 

Haj'icot Mutton .—Cook as above. 

Steak Puddings Steak Pie .—Beef steak an- 
SAvers perfectly for all these. 

Cauadimt Steak Puddings .— Cut up two 



















pounds of steak into a pie-dish; pepper and 
salt freely. Pour on water just to cover steak. 
Take two ounces of suet, shred very fine; the 
crumb of a small loaf rubbed through a sieve. 
Mix together, moisten with milk, add two 
eggs well beaten, pour over the steak, and 
bake for two or three hours. This was a 
great favourite. 

Currias. —Aitch-bone of beef stewed in 
the same manner as the steak, but not removed 
from the pan it is first put into. This requires 
stewing from four to five hours. When 
possible use weak stock instead of water, as it 
makes nicer soup for the following day. 

But I must go back to our first day’s 
experience. We had just finished tidying the 
house when the door bell rang, and when I 
ran to 0))en the door, there stood dear Annt 
Jane with a lovely bunch of fiowers “ to help 
poor Jack enjoy his first dinner without a 
waitress.” She readily accepted my invitation 
into the kitchen, and it was certainly by her 
kind advice we were able to manage as well as 
we have. “ Do yon work regularly and 
methodically,” was one of her maxims we 
endeavoured to follow, which has smoothed 
our way considerably. We made a plan of 
the daily work, turning out a room each day. 
On the first day Cecilly turned out our room 
while I prepared the dinner. In the afternoon 
1 was due at my old lady’s, to whom I read 
for two hours, and to amuse her I told her of 
our ]olan. 1 saw she was greatly shocked, and 
1 never was able to convince her we had 
succeeded satisfactorily. As I was hurrying 
home I overtook the two boys, one carrying a 
brown paper parcel, the other what looked like 
a broom-stick. 

Tliey refused to satisfy my curiosity con¬ 
cerning their packages until we reached home 
and Cecilly had joined us. Then they 
disclosed to our view a carpet-sweeper, and 
on our exclaiming our delight and demanding 
to know how they had managed to get such a 
treasure, it came out that the dear old things 
had parted with their most cherished 
having sold their stamp collection 
to a schoolfellow. 

“ Now Cecilly needn’t get so hot, need 
she ? ” asked Phil, but, on Cecilly rushing to 
hug them, they both fled to fheir own room, 
refusing to listen to our thanks. 

“ Mother is right,” I said to Cecilly. 

“ Hard times have their bright sides. We 
should never have known how sweet the boys 
really were if there had been no necessity for 
their sacrifice.” 

Our chief saving has been in the preparation 
of our food and in doing away with the early 
dinner. Luckily we have both such very good 
appetites that, eating heartily as we did at 
breakfast and dinner, there was no need for us 
to prepare a midday meal. Our luncheon 
consisted of anything we had to spare from 
the larder, sometimes of bread and cheese 
only, although we always indulged in a cup of 
hot cocoa afterwards. In the days when cook 
was in charge ot the cooking I had to give her 
a s})ecial order for breakfast, either sausages, 
bacon, or fish. But now that I was cooking 
we learned (of course from Aunt Jane as well 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

as by experience) to make out of scraps plenty 
of suitable dishes. We found the following 
most liked by the boys :— 

Breakfast Pies. — Mince through the 
machine any scraps the larder afibrds (ham, 
cold bacon, cold steak, pieces left in meat-pies 
—in fiict, anything that is quite sweet and 
wholesome). Boil a cupful of Quaker Oats. 
Mix all together, add flavouring'^of Tarragon 
vinegar, pepper, and salt. Line patty-pans with 
pastry, fill with mixture, cover with pastry. 

Beef Brawfi .—Mince any pieces of cold 
meat, season well with pepper and salt. Boil 
some weak stock, with an onion, one or two 
cloves, and spice if liked. While boiling pour 
over gelatine (previously soaked). Mix all 
together and pour into a mould. To be eaten 
cold. Half an ounce of gelatine to a pint of 
water. Sufficient minced meat to nearly fill a 
pint measure. 

Mulligatawny Pate .—IMince or cut any 
pieces of cold meat very fine. Add equal 
quantity of boiled rice (boiled in stock when 
possible), add a teaspoonful of curry-powder. 
Line jfie-dish with pastry. Put in mixture, 
cover with boiled rice, and bake. 

Macaroni and Tomatoes .—Boil macaroni 
in stock, add any scraps of meat, two or three 
tomatoes cut in slices. Can be eaten hot, 
baked in pie-dish, or poured into a mould to 
be eaten cold. All these dishes can be 
prejDared the day before, and only require 
heating up in the oven. 

We always had stock by us, boiling down 
at once any bones that were in the house, and 
keeping all liquor that meat had been boiled 
in. Not being fiit eaters we melted down for 
dripping all we did not consume, and I have 
often cut off the fat from a joint before 
cooking it to use as suet for puddings. If we 
had to buy suet, we bought Hugon’s ; it is 
cheaper and saves much labour in chopping 
than ordinary suet. But my advice to every 
housekeeper is, never throw away any fat, for 
every piece can be utilised. 

Unfortunately none of us are fond of what 
the boys call “ pap ” puddings, and we had 
some difficulty in getting rid of our stale bread 
till Aunt Jane advised us to dip the pieces 
into milk and crisp them in the oven for the 
cheese course. The ones that were not eaten 
at dinner we broke up, ground through the 
coflee mill, and kept in a tin for when we 
were cooking fish, rissole, or anything that 
requires breadcrumbs or raspings. VVe also 
used our stale bread in fruit puddings. Fill a 
pudding-basin, previously well greased, with 
pieces of bread. Boil any fruit, such as 
currants, blackberries, etc., and while hot pour 
over the bread till the basin is quite full. 
Place a saucer or small plate on the top, stand 
a heavy weight on it, and leave till the 
following day. To be turned out and eaten 
cold. 

Half-pay Pudding.—\ lb. suet, ^ lb. cur¬ 
rants, lb. raisins, ^ lb. flour, J lb. breadcrumbs, 

2 tablespoonfuls dark treacle, i pint milk. 
Boil for three or four hours. The longer this 
pudding boils the better it is. Apple charlotte, 
rhubarb charlotte, and Manchester pudding 
also used up our stale bread. It had always 
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been a difficulty when cook was with us to 
choose a pudding the boys would not call 
“ pappy ; ” and now that every egg represented 
a penny to us the difficulty was greater, till it 
occurred to Cecilly that we might .substitute 
cakes for ordinary puddings, and the result 
was most satisfi^ctory. We could use drip¬ 
ping, of course; and after a friend told us of 
“ Paisley Plour,” there seemed no end to a 
variety of nice and inexpensive sorts. 

The boys delighted in Ginger-bread .— 
lb. flour, 6 oz. dripping, i teaspoonful 
carbonate of soda, 2 tablespoonfuls “ Paisley 
Flour,” J lb. dark treacle (or more), J lb. dark 
sugar, 2 teaspoon fills ginger and ground .spice, 
2 tablespoon fills vinegar, J pint milk. Dis¬ 
solve the soda in a little milk, mix dry 
ingredients together, add treacle slightly 
warmed. Then pour in the soda, add the 
vinegar to the rest of the milk, stir all 
thoroughly, and bake immediately. 

Vinegar Cake.—6 oz. dripping, ^ lb. 
currants or sultanas, i lb. moist .sugar, i tea¬ 
spoonful carbonate of soda dissolved in milk, 

IJ lb. flour, 2 tablespoonfuls “ Pai.sley Flour,” 
2 tablespoon fills vinegar to about h pint milk. 
To be mixed in the same way as **the ginger¬ 
bread. 

Scones with raisins, plain scones, cheese 
bi.scuits, were all favourites; but as these 
recipes can all be made from the recipe for 
scones given with each packet of “ Paisley 
Flour,” I need not write them. In one of the 
books that had so annoyed poor Cecilly in her 
search for advice how to manage mthouL 
servants the lady had found her greatest 
difficulty in the door-answering; but that, I 
can assure you, never troubled us. Our 
friends came as often to see us as when Ann, 
in her flying white streamers, answered their 
knocking—in fact, they came more frequently, 
for it was no unusual o:currence for us to have 
three or four willing helpers in the morning to 
as.sist us through our work, Cynthia Mariiott 
being our most regular assistant. Never was 
there a merrier, more laughing set of servants 
than we were, nor were there more elaborately 
decorated pies and tarts ever made than those 
made for Jack’s dinner by the fairest hands in 
the kingdom. Sometimes I think we might 
have bored the boys by our domestic interests, 
had it not been for Aunt Jane impressing on 
us constantly the importance of making their 
home-life a social one. It was often a trouble 
to leave the kitchen just before serving up the 
dinner to change into an evening blouse ; but 
we always did so for fear the boys would grow 
careless in their dress, and constantly our 
helpers in the morning would run in after 
dinner to help make the evenings as merry as 
when we had servants to answer the door. 
But the work was work, although we could 
play over it at times. There were many 
backaches and weary feet, many hot, depress¬ 
ing days when even the gas stove suffocated 
us with the heat as we stirred a saucepan or 
opened the oven door; but we bore it all 
bravely, as who would not, when she felt she 
was, at least, trying to give back health to a 
father, and such a father as ours ? 

(To be concluded.) 


HOUSEHOLD HI NTS. 


It is now authoritatively declared by medical 
opinion that it is dangerous to moisten many 
postage stamps with the tongue. It may lead 
to cancer of the tongue and other .serious 
complaints in the mouth or stomach ; and the 
stamp margin paper should never be used to 
jnit over an open wound. 

^iKAT baked in the oven is the cause of 
much indigestion. 


Nothing makes a room look more untidy 
than blinds drawn up crooked, and faded 
flowers on the table. Cultivate a spirit of 
neatness in all the rooms, but especially those 
in which you receive your friends. 

Loo.SE sofa covers and sjiarc blankets should 
be constantly inspected in summer, and periodi¬ 
cally shaken, to prevent moths fastening on 
them. 


Beds should never be placed against a 
wall except just at the top. If the side of a 
bed is against a wall, it cannot be properly 
made, nor can there be sufficient air moving 
around it for health. 

It is well that one member of a family should 
keep a diary to record fiimily and other events. 
These diaries prove valuable for reference in 
after years. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 



“THF. HEARTS OE THESE OLD MOUNTAINS.” 
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MAN AND THE MOUNTAIN. 

Bv WILLIAM T. SAWARD. 


Mkn who dwell beside the rivers! 

Ye who build eternal towers— 
Empire-makers, poets, heroes— 

Ye who chain the vivid lightning, 

Till the rocks, and span the ocean, 
Make th’ unfriendly desert smile 1 
See, afar, the peaks of ages, 

Lifting tempting hands to heaven I 
Beckoning to the lowly-dwellers, 

‘‘You have conquered all the ages 
With your wondrous kingly minds 1 " 

Here, your broadly flowing rivers, 

In the hearts of these old mountains. 
Leap to birth, and give you life I 
Here the winds take sudden refuge, 
Here the stars spell out their secrets. 
And the heavens speak to us ! 

Here is solemn meditation. 


I>ignity and peace majestic ; 

Time unmoves us, and the currents 
Of the spheres that roll above us, 

Beat eternal harmonies I 

Ask the eagle of its freedom, 

Ask the gentian of its blueness, 

Ask the torrent of its swiftness, 

Ask the lovers’ edelweiss ! 

The}’ will answer, “ River-dwellers, 

While you toil among the vineyards. 

Fret and toil, and age with fretting. 
There’s a music in these mountains 
Ye have never, never heard ! ” 

Winds that beat across the ocean, 

Wand’ring stars and clouds that kiss us, 
Bring' your broken, sobbing music 
To our feet, and die, confessing— 

“This is greatness, this is rest!” 



LETTERS FROM A LAWYER. 


PART IX. 

The Temple. 

Mv DEAR Dorothy, —I was very sorry to 
hear that your holiday had commenced in 
such a disastrous mauner; but you were 
quite justified in leaving the furnished house 
which you had taken for a month at the end 
of the first week, when you found that the 
drainage was in a defective condition. 

It is all very well for the landlord to 
threaten Gerald with proceedings to recover 
his rent for the three weeks which you did 
not stay at his house. There is an implied 
condition in the letting of a furnished house 
that it shall be reasonably fit for habitation ; if 
it is not lit, the tenant may leave without 
notice. 

No one could possibly assert that a house 
whose drainage was out of order was fit for 
habitation; so that, if your landlord is ill- 
advised enough to bring an action against 
you, you need have no fear of the result. 
But I fancy that he is only trying it on, and 
will abandon his claim when he finds that you 
are determined to resist it. 

It was fortunate for him that you did not 
stay on in his house and contract typhoid 
fever, or something of the kind. If one of 
you had done so, you might have taken 
action against the landlord for damages and 
compensation. 

What I have just written only applies to 
the hire of a furnished house. The law on 
the letting of furnished lodgings is quite 
different. There is no implied warranty that 
the lodgings shall continue fit for habitation 
during the term. 


I know of a case where a friend of mine 
took lodgings at the seaside for his wife and 
family, and while they were staying there one 
of the landlady’s children became ill with 
scarlet fever; but, as she did not wish to lose 
her lodgers, the landlady concealed the fact 
of her child’s having the fever from my friend. 
The consequence was that my friend’s wife 
and child also became stricken with the fever, 
and he was put to a lot of expense for 
medical attendance, nursing, etc. But he 
M'as unsuccessful in an action which he 
brought to recover such expenses as damages, 
because the jury found that the house was 
healthy at the time of the letting. And the 
judges of the Appeal Court laid down the 
axiom that there is no implied agreement in 
the letting of furnished lodgings that they 
shall continue fit for habitation. 

If a landlady were to let out lodgings 
knowing that one of the inmates of her house 
was suffering from an infectious disease, I 
have no doubt that she would render herself 
liable to a claim for damages if one were 
subsequently brought against her; and it may 
give you, my dear Dorothy, some satisfaction 
to learn that she would certainly be liable to 
a criminal prosecution involving a heavy fine 
or imprisonment. 

“Trespassers will be prosecuted” is a 
notice which one frequently sees in the 
country ; but it is an empty threat. Provided 
you are careful to do no damage to the grass, 
you may trespass as much as you please. 
Veiy often you will find such notices stuck up 
in fields over which there is a right of way. 
In such cases the notice simply means that 


you .should keep to the footpath and not 
trample down the grass. It has been said 
that it is no offence to take mushrooms, 
blackberries, primroses, or wild plants of any 
kind or to trespass to find them. 

Of course this only applies to mushrooms 
which are growing wild ; but it still applies 
even when such mushrooms may be a source 
of profit to the owner of the field, provided 
they are growing wild and not in a state of 
cultivation. 

At the same time I ought to warn you that 
the farmers do not regard things in a purely 
legal light, and they generally manage to 
make themselves exceedingly unpleasant to 
the people whom they find trespassing over 
their lands. I am bound to say that personally 
I sympathise with the farmer to a certain 
extent. 

The law does not regard professors of 
palmistry with a favourable eye; on the 
contrary, it is inclined to class them as 
“ rogues and vagabonds,” although it is true 
that a prosecution of two professors of the 
art in Yorkshire was not upheld on appeal 
and the conviction was quashed. I do not 
think, however, that the followers of the art 
have much cause to congratulate themselves 
on this decision as, at any rate, the London 
magistrates have a very summary method of 
disposing of those who are brought before 
them charged with practising “ certain 
subtle crafts, means and devices by way of 
palmistry, and imposing upon Her Majesty’s 
subjects.” 

Your affectionate cousin, 

Bob Briefless. 
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Words by NORMAN R. Gale. 


“I NEED SOME MUSIC.” 

(Song, Introducing Theme of Chopin’s Nocturne in G Major.) 

Music by Thomas Ely, Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., London. 
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THE HOUSE WITH THE VERANDAH. 

I’lV ISABELLA F\A'IE MAYO, Autlior of “Other People’s Stairs,” “Her Object in Life,” etc. 



CHAPTER XX. 


THE M.\NNERS OF 

jL 


A MISTRESS. 


HE little excite¬ 
ment in the street 
centred round the 
Marvels’ house. 
Two policemen 
were standing at 
its door, and an 
inspectorwith his 
note-book was just in¬ 
side talking to some¬ 
body out of sight. 

“ 1 wonder if it is 
anything wrong about 
Jane Smith,” remarked 
Lucy. 

“ Perhaps the tipsy 
3'oung carpenter has 
turned up there at last,” said 
Tom. While they watched, 
Lucy and Miss Latimer told 
Mr. Somerset the story of their 
midnight alarm. 

“They’re all looking across here! 
They are coming over,” cried Hugh. 
He was right. In a moment a heavy 
official knock sounded on the hall 
door. 

“ I shall answer it myself,” said Lucy. 
“ Clementina is busy, and, besides, the 
sight of all these legal functionaries 
would terrify her out of her wits.” 

I'he others all followed in her train, 
Hugh clinging to his mother’s skirts. 

“ There has been something wrong 
over at Number 14, ma’am,” the police¬ 
man explained. “Their servant has 
run away with some propertju ^Ve 
understand she was in your service 
before she entered Mrs. Marvel’s, and 
we want you to kindly answer a few 
questions about her—if you can.” 

“ I will tell you all I can,” returned 
Lucy. 

“ Thank you, ma’am. Was the girl 
Jane Smith long in your service ? ” 

Lucy considered. “ Only for about 
five months,” she said, “a little more I 
think.” 

Pie made a note in his book. 

“ Where did 3^ou get her from, ma’am ? 
E.xcuse me.” 

“ I got her through a registry office,” 
Lucy replied, naming it. 

“Took her in a hurry, without any 
references perhaps, ma’am,” observed 
the inspector. 

“ Certainl3" not,” answered Luc3'. “ I 
went to her last emplo3'’er,” and Luc3^ 
furnished her name and address. The 
man wrote them down. 

“Character good then, I suppose?” 
was the next remark. 

“ The character was satisfactory, or I 
should not have taken her,” said Luc3n 

“ Can you be sure you got the girl 
whose character you received?” he 
asked. “You know there is such a 
thing as personation; and the name is 
a common one.” 

“ There is no mistake on that score,” 
Lucy replied. “Jane Smith herself 


opened the door to me when I w’ent to 
inquire for her character.” 

The man was writing again. “ And 
may I ask w’h3^ 3'ou parted from her?” 
he went on. 

“ She gave me notice herself because 
she knew' she had displeased me. I 
had allow^ed her to receive a w'eekly visit 
from the young man to w'hom she w'as 
engaged, and then, without the least in¬ 
terval, or any intimation given to me, the 
man w’as changed I ” Luc3^ w^as almost 
startled by the unshrinking directness of 
her w'ords. 

There w'as a little movement betw'een 
the tw’o policemen on the doorstep, and 
a sort of ejaculation from Tom in the 
rear. Luc3', looking aside from her 
questioner, recognised in one of his sub¬ 
ordinates the policeman w’ho had found 
Jane’s discarded lover in her area. He 
made a smiling salute, and said some¬ 
thing in a low' tone to his superior. 

“i understand one of these men has 
since been found in 3'our area in the 
night ? ” the inspector inquired. 

“Yes,” said Lucy, “your man found 
him and removed him.” 

“Have 3mu an3^ reason to think he 
W'as there for any nefarious purpose ? ” 
asked the inspector. 

“ No ; he was quite tipsy,” said Lucy. 
“ He did not know^ wdiat he was doing. 
I thought it was-only a mistake.” 

“ Are you sure he w’as quite tipsy ? ” 
urged the inspector. 

“Your man and 013^ friend said so, 
and 1 could see he could scarcel3Mvalk,” 
Lucy answered. “ It w^as at my request 
onl3' that 3’our man did not take him in 
charge. I thought he w’as in trouble 
through being deserted by this girl.” 

“ There’s often more than meets the 
e3'e at the bottom of these here love 
affairs and troubles,” said the un¬ 
romantic inspector; “it might have 
done that 3'outh and other folks too 
some good to have had it all out in 
court. But there’s no saying. Even 
there such things can’t bealwa3's looked 
into as deep as they should be.” 

He w'rote in his book. His next ques¬ 
tion w^as— 

“Did you tell Mrs. Marvel why you 
had been dissatisfied w'ith this girl ? ” 

“ She never asked me,” answ'ered 
Luc 3'. “She sought no character from 
me.” 

The inspector half smiled and gave 
his head a knowing little w'ag. He 
closed his book. “ Thank you, ma’am. 
That’s all we need ask now. If any 
other point arises on w’hich w'e think 
3'ou ma3^ throw light, you’ll excuse our 
coming to you. We’re sony to have 
had to disturb 3'ou, especiall3^ to-day.” 

“You are only doing 3'our duty,” 
said Luc 3'. “ Good morning.” As she 
turned back into her little hall—Clemen¬ 
tina’s rueful countenance, gleaming pale 
in the background—Lucy thought that 
this was for her a very mild disturbance 
indeed, as compared w'ith the w'reckage 
of last Christmas Day. It might indeed 


be otherw'ise with the Marvels ? Yet 
Lucy could not avoid the reflection that 
they had, in a manner, brought this 
trouble on themselves. 

The little dinner-party passed off very 
pleasantly. Clementina had done her 
part admirably, and everybody was 
resolutely talkative and bright. Even 
Lucy brought herself to say that perhaps 
it might be better still if Charlie arrived 
for New Year’s Day, since that w'oiild 
be an inauguration of a new order of 
things, while, socially considered, Christ¬ 
mas is rather a festival of the past. 

After dinner in the little drawing- 
room, Hugh W'as the centre of all atten¬ 
tion, as children always are at Christ¬ 
mas time. Games of the kind in winch 
he could take largest share w’ere the 
order of the da3A In one of these Tom 
Black W'as dismissed from the apartment 
to w^ait outside till those within should 
summon him to rack his brains to dis¬ 
cover “wiiat their thought w’as like.” 
When they shut him out, they left him 
planted on a little table, which stood on 
the only half-lit landing. But wiien they 
opened the door to call him, he was not 
there! 

“ I believe he is so honest that he 
feared he might catch wiiat we w'ere 
saying, and he has gone dowm to his 
own room,” said Lucy. “Tom!” she 
cried. But as she did so she heard a 
sound of voices in the hall. Tom w'as 
there and Clementina w'as talking to 
him. 

He answered, “Coming, coming*!” 
and came running up. He dashed into 
the game with great spirit, but never¬ 
theless seemed a little absent-minded, 
and proved so dense that he had to be 
told wiiat he ought to have guessed, 
wiiicli W'as very unusual w'ith Tom. After 
that, Lucy suggested that they w'ould not 
begin another game till they had had 
tea, wiiicli was just coming in. The 
little service stood in readiness. Clemen¬ 
tina had only to carr3^ up the kettle and 
the tea-cakes. In this interval, Tom 
suddenly proposed to Mr. Somerset that 
they should take a few^ minutes’ turn in 
the street. “ For a breath of fresh air,” 
he said. 

The g-entlenien did not stay out for 
quite half an hour. Hugh peeping from 
the w indow' announced that he saw them 
walking up and dow'ii, talking, iiiey 
nodded up to him, and the}' came in a 
few' minutes afterwards.. Lucy served 
them with cups of tea, and then all 
again w'ent merrily till it W'as time for 
Lucy to take Hugh off to bed. She did 
not require to apologise to these friends 
for leaving them together w'hile she dis¬ 
charged her happy maternal dut}'. 

Mr. Somerset stood on the middle of 
the rug W'ith his back to the fire. Miss 
I,atinier settled herself in the easy-chair 
to resume the knitting which she had 
thrown down during the games. 

“ Miss Latimer,” said Mr. Somerset 
rather abruptly, “1 don’t think 3'ou 
are a nervous w'oman.” 
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The old lady laughed, deftly shifting 
her needles. 

“I don’t think so/^ she answered. 

“ Because if we are to believe what 
Clementina says, some evil attention is 
being directed to this house, which can 
have no other aim but to annoy and 
terrify, perhaps with hope of robbery at 
last,” he explained. 

Miss Latimer was all interest. 

“The servant says,” pursued Mr. 
Somerset, “ that every morning, early, 
for more than a week past there have 
been heavy blows on the area door. 
They have always been struck while she 
was out of sight in the back kitchen. 
She has hastened to respond to them, 
but by the time she reached the door 
nobody was there. She says that for 
the first day or two, she thought that 
whoever had knocked must have hurried 
away, though she could not understand 
how they could get up the area steps so 
quickly. Afterwards she says she 
lingered longer in the front kitchen, so 
as to be there when the knocks came. 
But they never came while she was there 
—only at the moment when she turned 
her back. Next she ran to the window so 
quickly that she is sure there was no 
time for anybody to get away. Yet 
nobody was there.” 

“ Ran to the window! ” echoed Miss 
Latimer. “Why didn’t she go to the 
door ? ” 

“ She says she was frightened,” 
answered Mr. Somerset. 

“ Does the window command every 
corner of the area?” asked the old 
lady. “ Possibly some mischievous boy 
gave the knock and then stood back 
against the wall.” 

“ That’s what I said,” remarked Tom 
Black, “but Clementina made me go 
down into the kitchen and put my head 
where she said she had put hers, pressed 
against the window, and certainly nobody 
—not even a cat—could have been in 
the area without my seeing them.” 

“ Why didn’t Clementina tell us about 
this before?” asked Miss Latimer. 
“ Why did she keep it back to tell us 
to-day?” 

“She says she didn’t want to worry 
her mistress,” said Tom. “ But after 
hearing what has gone wrong at Mr. 
Marvel’s house, and seeing the police¬ 
men come here making inquiries, she 
thought it might be best for some of 
us to know it at once. So when she 
saw me standing on the staircase, she 
took the opportunity of calling me down¬ 
stairs and telling me the whole thing.” 

“ Very considerate indeed,” observed 
Miss Latimer. “So many servants 
take delight in rushing forward with 
bad news or worries. I was afraid the 
policemen’s visit alone would prove too 
much for Clementina. I do hope she 
won’t get flurried into leaving—for she 
seems a treasure in so many ways. 
Was she much disturbed ? ” 

“ No,” said Tom reflectively. “No, 
she took it quite sensibly.” 

“ Perhaps, as you say she is a 
superstitious woman, she accepts the 
mysterious as a natural factor in 
ordinary existence,” observed Mr. 
Somerset. 

Tom was still meditative. 


“ Now I come to think of it,” he said, 
“ there was something funny happened 
two or three weeks ago, though we 
didn’t think much of it at the time. 
Do you remember the blank letter. Miss 
Latimer ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed,” cried the old lady. 
“ Mrs. Challoner received a very ill- 
written envelope, which we thought 
must contain a bill due to a bricklayer 
who had been lately employed. But 
there was nothing in the envelope save 
a sheet of blank paper. Still we thought 
the man must have put this in by mistake, 
till he presented his bill in person a few 
days afterwards, and then Lucy asked 
him if he had sent it in before, and he 
said no, he had made it up only that 
morning.” 

“Is Mrs. Challoner to hear about 
these knocks ? ” asked Tom. 

“Why not?” said Miss Latimer. 
“ It was good of Clementina to keep 
silence about what she thought might 
annoy her mistress. But Lucy would 
not feel any worry over such a thing as 
this.” 

“ You see,” said Tom speaking with 
bated breath, “ Clementina said now 
this had come out about the Marvels’ 
servant, it might be to do with them. 
But at first she had thought that it 
might be a sign that—that—something 
had happened to Mr. Challoner, and 
that was why she wouldn’t speak 1 ” 

“ Oh, nonsense,” returned Miss 
Latimer. “ We must not let her suggest 
this idea to Lucy—not till Charlie is 
here safe and sound. But we won’t 
have any mysteries or keepings back. 
A sensitive nature suffers more from 
those than from the sternest revelation. 
Even when there’s real trouble in question 
and somebody thinks to hide it out of 
kindness, he has to hide his true self 
at the same time, and that generally 
gives greater pain than anything else 
bould.’'’ 

“ We’ll tell Mrs. Challoner all about 
it the minute she comes back,” decided 
Mr. Somerset. 

“ That’s right,” said Miss Latimer. 
“If one’s bothers reach one through 
friendly hands two-thirds of their poison 
is drained off.” 

“I say,” remarked Tom, “I don’t 
believe the dining-room waste-paper 
basket has been emptied lately. 'J'liis 
morning I noticed it was very full. I 
shouldn’t wonder if the envelope in which 
that blank sheet came is still there. 
I’ll go down and look for it.” 

Tom was still prosecuting this search 
when Lucy came back to the drawing¬ 
room. She heard the story of the knocks 
with interest rather than with alarm, and 
was rather inclined to think they might 
be due to Clementina’s “nerves.” 
When Tom appeared with the torn 
envelope they all discussed it quite 
cheerily, speculating whether the hand¬ 
writing was that of a man or a woman. 
Lucy thought it was that of a man— 
possibly a man accustomed to use 
clumsier tools than a pen. She clung 
to her original suspicion of the tipsy 
young carpenter. Miss Latimer de¬ 
clared that one or two of the characters 
looked of feminine construction, while 
Mr. Somerset remarked that some of 


them seemed to him to be far too well 
formed to be in natural keeping with 
the wild distortion of the rest. 

This envelope having been thus acci¬ 
dentally preserved, it was now decided, 
in view of the later developments, that 
it should be kept for a while longer. It 
was given into Tom’s charge, and he 
locked it away in his desk. Mr. 
Somerset advised that if the inspector 
should pay Mrs. Challoner another visit 
over the Jane-Smith-and-Marvel matter, 
she might do well to mention to him 
this strange blank missive and the 
mysterious knocks. 

Also, before he went away, he and 
Mrs. Challoner together had a little 
conference with Clementina. They told 
her that there was nothing to be alarmed 
about, and while thanking her for her 
original consideration in the matter of 
the uncanny knocks, they urged her 
henceforth to tell promptly of any 
happening which might strike her as 
peculiar. 

“ It’s well I’m not a silly girl,” was 
Clementina’s remark. “I don’t like to 
be mixed up in strange ongoings, nor 
to see policemen coming to the door of 
the house where one lives. But what 
one’s born to, that one must go through. 
We all have our enemies, and if they 
don’t hurt us in one way, they will in 
another. I reckon those knocks ain’t 
meant to call for Clementina Gillespie.” 
There she paused, but glancing at Mr. 
Somerset, she read warning in his eye, 
and said no more. 

The next morning brought two events. 
I'he first was an intimation by post of 
Mr. Bray’s death at Bath. The second 
was a call from Mrs. Marvel, who sent 
up her card, with an apology for intrud¬ 
ing on her neighbour at an unconven¬ 
tionally early hour. 

“ Those who won’t make inquiries at 
the right season, naturally make them 
at last at the wrong time! ” observed 
Tom. 

“Yes,” said Miss Latimer, “as Goethe 
says— 

“ ‘ Of little things who trouble makes 

For lesser things he trouble takes.’ ” 

Lucy knew Mrs. Marvel by sight, 
prim and stately. But this morning 
she was a very perturbed and dishevelled 
lady. She had called to thank Lucy for 
having been interviewed on her behalf 
by the policemen. 

“ So kind of you, Mrs. Challoner. 
After I had sent them across, it occurred 
to me how rude and selfish it was—on 
Christmas Day too ! But really you will 
pardon me, considering the state I was 
in. Imagine our coming home from 
church to find the house not only 
deserted, but with all the silver I had 
put out for the Christmas feast carried 
ol¥, with a salver which Mr. Marvel 
got as a testimonial, and the very 
brooches which we had left sticking 
in our pin - cushions! After that, 
what did it matter that not only was 
no dinner prepared, but the turkey 
itself was taken away. And we had 
friends coming, among them the gentle¬ 
man who is engaged to our youngest 
daughter.” 

“ It was very trying indeed,” said 
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Lucy gently. “ I have never suffered 
quke so bitterly, but I have suffered 
enough to know how it must have felt.” 

I suppose you can’t give us any 
other clues about the wretched girl,” 
panted Mrs. Marvel. “ The police have 
already been to her former mistress’s 
house, and it is empty. It is said the 
people are gone abroad. You didn’t 
know anything of this girl’s family, did 
you ? ” 

“ She said she came from the country. 
She said her father had been a black¬ 
smith. She named the village to me, 
but 1 own it escapes my mind just now,” 
Lucy admitted. 

“ Of course, one can’t be expected to 
burden one’s mind with such things,” 
said Mrs. Marvel. 

“ If she had stayed with me, I meant 
to have given her a summer holiday to visit 
her friends, and then I should have heard 
more about them,” Lucy remarked. 
“It is not easy to press questions 
without grounds. One has to rest satis¬ 
fied at first with getting a character.” 
She paused rather abruptl}^ seeing that 
her remarks seemed to reflect on her 
visitor. But Mrs. Marvel was undis¬ 
turbed by them. 

“You didn’t detect her in any dis¬ 
honesty while she was with you?” she 
asked. 

“ No, not the slightest,” said Lucy. 

Mrs. Marvel looked compassionately 
at her hostess. “Ah, poor dear,” she 
said, “you are young—and—and busy. 

I daresay she plucked you a little with¬ 
out your noticing it.” 

“ She may have done so,” said Lucy 
quietly; “ I do not claim notability as a 
housewife. But I have my household 
lists, and when I went over them before 
she left, everything was right.” 

“ We hear that it is true she did dis¬ 
miss herself,” Mrs. Marvel went on. 

“ Did you really feel enough dissatisfac¬ 
tion and distrust to have dismissed her 
if she had not done so ? ” 

“Certainly,” Lucy answered, “unless 


she could have given a full and satis¬ 
factory explanation — which I cannot 
imagine—of how, when I had given her 
permission to receive her sweetheart, I 
was left to find out that another man 
had suddenly appeared in his stead.” 

“ I doubt if it’s wise to let these girls’ 
sweethearts come near one’s house,” 
remarked Mrs. Marvel. “ I never allow 
it. I never permit any visits but from 
relations.” 

“ I saw Jane Smith’s second lover go 
down your area steps many times,” said 
Lucy. 

“ I know he did. She told us he was 
her uncle, lately widowed, and that he 
came every week to bring and take away 
the mending she did for him.” 

Lucy could not wholly restrain a smile 
as she thought of the shouts of laughter 
which announced this bereaved “ rela¬ 
tive’s ” earliest appearances in her own 
kitchen. 

“ Now, my dear Mrs. Challoner,” 
said Mrs. Marvel, in her most unctuous 
manner, “ don’t think I want to re¬ 
proach you in the least; but when you 
felt this girl to be so untrustworthy, and 
when you saw her in a neighbour’s ser¬ 
vice, don’t you think you would have 
shown a neighbourly and Christian spirit 
if you had dropped us a word of warning 
about her ? ” 

This was a little too much ! Lucy 
rose and towered over her seated 
visitor. 

“No, Mrs. Marvel,” she said, “cer¬ 
tainly not. Any such interference of 
mine would have been most gratuitous 
and uncharitable. I should have de¬ 
served the soundest snub you could have 
given me. I had been the girl’s em¬ 
ployer, and you had not chosen to use 
the proper method of communicating 
with me about her. That meant eitheV 
that you did not value my opinion in the 
least, or that you had some other reason 
for your action. You might, for all I 
knew, have received a full confession 
from Jane Smith, and so have determined 


to give her another chance. Even then, 
of course, it would have been right and 
best for you to communicate with me. 
If I had retained her in my service after 
I distrusted her, and had sent her to 
your house on messages, and then she 
had robbed you, you might have good 
reason to complain. But certainty not 
now. You knew she had left my service 
and you never cared to inquire why or 
how! ” 

“ She said she had dismissed herself, 
and you own that was true,” said i\Irs. 
Marvel, also rising, and allowing the 
vinegar of her nature to overcome the 
oil in her tones. “And she said she 
had done so because she wanted to live 
where the mistress did not have to go 
out to work, but was able to pay proper 
attention to her housekeeping. That 
seemed reasonable enough. "She said 
she wanted to get on, and girls can’t 
get on under such circumstances.” 

Lucy walked to the door and opened 
it. Before her eyes, in that brief journey, 
there floated a phantasmagoria of the 
Marvel women daily starting for their 
afternoon calls, of the perpetual evening 
outings of the whole family, of their 
bed-chamber curtains often undrawn till 
near noon ! And yet these women had 
their stone ready to fling at her, because 
in the power of all the womanliness in 
her, her duties Had swerved aside from 
the narrower groove. But she com¬ 
manded herself to perfection ! 

“I think I have told you all I can,” 
she said. “ If the inspector finds any 
other questions, I will do my best to 
answer them. This is my holiday time, 
and from what you say, Mrs. Marvel, I 
am sure you realise how much I must 
appreciate holidays. Good morning.” 

She had rebuked the vulgar woman 
without losing either dignity or temper. 
Yet she went back pale and trembling 
to Miss Latimer. Every glimpse of the 
world’s falseness and cruelty is itself 
cruel! 

{To be contimied.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Fkkxch Canadian.—a year’s board at Leipsic and 
tuition at the Leipsic Conserv'atorium will cost you, 
with due economy, from 1350 to 1800 marks {JQ 6 ^ los. 
to ^90). If you write “An das Directorium des 
Kbnigl; Conservatoriums der ^Musik, Leipsic, 
Germany,” you will receive a small pamphlet in 
Lnglish, containing^ the most explicit details. 

OiiRTRUDK A. SiMPSo.v. —November 21st, 1881, was 
a Monday. IVIany thanks for your kind letter of 
praise. We insert your request. 

Lo.vKt.Y Nem..—Y ou might tr}’’ to improve your 
writing and spelling, by carefully, each day, copy¬ 
ing out some e.xtract from a book. We are asking 
for a correspondent for you. 

Hero. —Only two out of your six verses rhyme pro¬ 
perly. You would not be able to write for pub¬ 
lication. A knowledge of the laws of verse-making 
is required before attempting metrical composition. 

New Quay. —i. The author, “ Bethmont,” is quite 
unknown to us. Perhaps the name is a fictitious 
one, as you say it occurs in a story.—2. You must 
remember that a popular author is usually a 
very busy person and has no leisure to answer 
miscellaneous questions, presumptuous or not, that 
readers may be disposed to ask about the creatures 
of his imagination. The failure to answer such a 
letter as you describe would not imply any annoy¬ 
ance. Well-drawn characters are usually based on 
some living original, with an admixture of fiction 
thrown in. 


^Iaggie. —The only way to “ get a fairy story accepted 
by a children’s magazine” is to send the MS. to 
the editor of any magazine for which it seems 
suitable, with a letter, and stamps for its return if 
rejected. You must choose your own magazine. 
.Should it be accepted, the editor will pay 5'ou at 
the usual rate, but we must warn you against pro¬ 
bable disappointment. 

Violet. — Your quotation is not quite correctly 
given. 

“ And I smiled to think God’s goodness flowed 
around our incompleteness. 

Round our restlessness, His rest,” 

will be found in the ' Rhyme of the Duchess May,” 
by Mrs. Browning. 

SoL'VE.MR.— I. Write on foolscap on one side of the 
page only. — 2. It is quite impossible for us to 
mention any publisher who would take your story, 
\yhich we have never seen. .Send it to any maga¬ 
zine for which )'ou think it suitable, and observe 

^ our reply to “ ^Maggie ” above. 

E.mma Belusco (Austria).—We applaud j’our per¬ 
severance, but we are afraid you could not hope to 
write for an English paper. There are un-blnglish 
expressions in your interesting sketch, e.^., “ we 
resolved upon looking for it,” instead of “ to look ” ; 
“ explanation to,” instead of “ explanation of,” and 
so forth. AVe have our own staff of experienced 
writers, and never insert anything on the conditions 
you name; but w’e thank you for sending us the 
translated story of the poor forsaken cats. 


Miss Martin.— We keep no register of addresses, so 
can only publish your request for Ninette’s in 
“International Correspondence.” Note also that 
we undertake no communication by post (vitfe 
Rules). 

Daisy.— AVeakness of the third finger is very usual. 
You should place your fingers and thumb on five 
consecutive white keys, and, keeping the thumb, 
first, second, and fourth finger down, repeatedly 
strike the note that is under the third finger. If 
this monotonous exercise is persevered in, the th'rl 
finger will gain strength. AA’^e can never answer a 
question very soon, as we go to press long be-''oro 
the magazine reaches your hands. 

Sappho.— Certainly, with all the distinctions and 
acouireraents )'ou name, you ought to be able to 
find pupils for painting and music in some town of 
Devonshire or Cornwall; but it is a great risk to 
settle down at random, and we cannot specify any 
one iilace where 3*ou would succeed. You might 
write for advice to the Socii'to des Professeurs de 
Francais en Angleterrc, 20, Bedford .Street, Strand, 
London, AA^.C. AVould you not like to apply for 
an English correspondent in one of the counties 
named } She might tell you something that would 
be of use. 

Penicuik.— -AA^e do not think that the friend vou 
mention is identical with the girl who wrote to* us 
as her signature was “Violet AI.” only, not V. M. 
Foster as you suppose ; but if “ Violet AI.” was 
ever at school in Edinburgh, she may send us her 
address for you to see 
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OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

Lucy A. White informs E. !RI. W. that the lines she 
desires to find are quoted in Miller’s Making the 
• Mosfof Life, in the chapter “ Doing all for Christ.” 
She does not, however, refer the quotation to its 
author. 

Miss (or Mrs.) E. J. Harris, Ferncot, Shrewsbury 
Road, Redhill, kindly sends for Gowan a copy ot 
a poem by Marianne Farningham, “Maggie Ace 
and her Sister.” From its tenor, this is apparently 
the poem inquired for under the title, “ The Women 
of Mumbles Head.” AVe regret that our rules do 
not allow us to forward MSS. 

Bessie can have the words and miisic, in good con¬ 
dition, of “ You’ll never miss the water till the well 
runs dry ” (published at 3s.), by sending 6d. to 
T. E. Gibson, 20, St. Stephen’s Road, AVest Bow¬ 
ling, Bradford, Yorks. 

R. N. S. sends a poem, asking the author, and where 
it may be found. We can only quote one verse— 

“In the hush of a tender twilight, when shadows 
veiled the land. 

An angel came to the quiet earth with a white 
rose in his hand ; 

And the stars came out to listen, as the angel 
floated by. 

For he sang a song so gentl}-, that it felt like 
a lullaby.” 

Dido will be glad if any of the readers of The Girl’s 
Own Paper can kindly inform her in which collec¬ 
tions she can find the following poems, or any 
others suitable to recite at penny readings “Not 
in the Programme,” “ Burglar Bill,” “ The AYreck 
of the Puffin." ' . . . 

Bluebell wishes to discover two recitations and the 
names of their authors :—“ The Door of the Lips,” 
“ A Ballad of Saint Swithin’s Day.” 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

AIiss Alice Leeds, St. George, Bristol, would like to. 
correspond with a Scotch or Irish girl of about the 
same age as herself (20). She would also like a 
French correspondent. 

Miss L. AVatkins, Llwyncrwn, Crickhowell, Bre¬ 
conshire, offers to correspond'with “Nellie,” and 
says, “ Perhaps she would like to know something 
of farni life.” Mary' L. King, Thornhill Farm, 
Attleboro’, Nuneaton, aged lyf years (who works 
with her hands), asks also if Nellie would like to 
write to her. 

“ Harebell,” Oak Axilla, AVhickham, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, would like to correspond with a well-educated 
French girl of about her own age (20), with a view 
to mutual improvement, each to write in her own 
language. 

“ Lonely Nell,” who w’orks for her living and has 
few friends, would like to correspond with an 
American girl of her own age (21). 

Gertrude A. Simpson, 22, Portland Street, Aber¬ 
deen. Scotland, wishes for a French correspondent— 
“ a lively girl about so%’enteen.” 

Afiss DE Sacrebourse d’Audeville, Chantilly (Oise), 
France, wishes to correspond with an Italian girl, 
cither in French or in English. She would with 
pleasure correct and return the letters if desired, 
and hopes some Italian reader of The Girl’s Own 
Paper will write to her. 

AVill “Ninette,” Budapesth, send her address again 
to Miss Martin, The Hawthorns, Sandyway, who 
has lost it. 

F. J. A. Halt., Sheriff’s Office, Peterboro’, Canada, 
a bo}’, wants some brother of “ our girls ” abroad, 
to correspond with the intention of exchanging 
postage stamps of various countries for those of 
Canada. In future, such queries must be sent to 
riie Bov's Own Paper. 

ALw L. Kla [e, 138, Brooke Road, Stoke Newington, 
London, iV., a shorthand typist, interested in 
languages and drawing, and fond of walking, also 
a stamp-collector, would like, as correspondent, a 
well-educated Swiss-German or German girl of 
about nineteen years of age, who is earning her 
own living. She proposes that each writes to the 
other in German and English alternately, at the 
same time noting any errors made in previous 
letters. 

AI. JosKFA Brace, Puerto de la Cruz, No. 35, Calle 
de .Sol, Teneriffe, a Spanish girl, and constant reader 
of our paper, wishes to exchange Cuban, Spanish, 
Tasmanian, and U. S. American stamps for some 
of corresponding value from China, A'irgin Islands, 
Barbadoes, or Gibraltar. She hopes an English 
girl correspondent will reply. 

AIiss Nora Hopkins, Brockville, Ontario, Canada 
(P>ox 200), wishes to correspond with “ A Cardiff 
Girl” (February). 

AIiss F. G. BartrTm sends her address for publica¬ 
tion—Pleasant A'iew, Clay Lane,Clay Cross, Derby¬ 
shire. She does not repeat in her letter the object 
for which this is to be done, and as her former letter 
lias passed from our hands, we can only surmise 
she wishes for a foreign correspondent. 

Miss Alice AI. Budd, Dowling .Street, Dunedin, 
Otago, New Zealand, wishes to correspond in 
French with a lady in France. She asks for a reply 
by post, but this is against our rules. 

LiiiLA Clanton, 22, Patten Road, AVandsworth 
Common, S.\V., would like to correspond with 
A’'ioi.et AI. 


THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 


MEDICAL. 

Parma A’'iolkt. —There is not much doubt but that 
you are suffering from an attack of eczema behind 
the ear —and a very common and intractable 
complaint it is too. To treat the condition, first 
find out what causes it. Do not talk to us about 
poverty of blood or any nonsense of that sort. AVhat 
we wish to know is—can you trace the affection to 
anything local or in the neighbourhood, such as 
discharge from the ear or unhealthy condition of 
the scalp ? You say something about dandruff; 
that is seborrhcea, a very common concomitant of 
eczema about the face. Tf you have dandruff, this 

‘ must be treated by washing the head with borax 
and hot water, and rubbing a little,sulphur oint¬ 
ment into the scalp every night. For the eczema 
use a cream made of equal parts of olive oil, 
lime water, and oxide of zinc during the acute 
stage, when the itching is severe. Later, when 
the trouble is less active, use calamine oint¬ 
ment. Do not wash the part with water where 
the eczema is present. 

L. M. .S,—Read the answer to “ E. AIessent ” and 
the many others who have asked us the same 
question. AVe can tell you nothing further. 

Anxious. —A high temperature may be a sign of a 
fatal disease or it may signify nothing. It there¬ 
fore may or may not be harmful. But taking 
medicines to reduce the temperature is almost 
invariably harmful, for all such drugs are exceed- 
ingly powerful. AVe once knew a woman who 

. liad five children, and having heard that a high 
temperature was a serious thing, bought a thermo¬ 
meter and an ounce of antipyrin, and took the 
temperature of each child eveiw morning. And 
when the temperature of any of them was above 
102° F. she gave her a dose of antipyrin. Every 
one of her children is now dead, and we feel 
certain that at least one of them was poisoned 
by antipyrin. The physician does not seek to 
“ cure ” a high temperature, but he finds out what 
is the disease which is causing the increase of heat, 
and by removing that cause he reduces the tem¬ 
perature. It is only when the temperature, 
per ae, is threatening’life that steps are taken to 
reduce it, and then it is by the application of cold, 
and scarcely ever by drugs, that cooling is brought 
about. 

A Gaiety Girl. —It is one of the most vexed subjects 
in modern medicine vyhether or not pneumonia is 
an infectious disease. For ourselves we feel con¬ 
vinced that it is infectious, but it is only right to 
add that there are many great authorities who do 
not hold the same view of the matter as we do. It 
is a.most difficult thing to prove whether a disease 
is really infectious, especially when it is not com¬ 
monly infectious. A disease is infectious if it can 
be caught from one person by another directly. 
Obviously all such diseases must be due to germs. 
W'ith such a disease as measles or scarlet fever, 
infection is obvious, and is the usual, possibly the 
invariable, manner by which the disease originates. 
Typhoid fever is infectious in a different manner; 
it is only very seldom caught from person to person, 
being almost constantly due to drinking infected 
water. Then again, some diseases are epidemic 
and infectious, such as the plague, and the various 
outbreaks of scarlet fever and diphtheria, which 
occur so frequently. But other diseases are 
epiclemic but not infectious, such as influenza. In 
this case the poison is conveyed by water, or 
possibly food or air, but the disease is not caught 
from one person to another as a rule, although we 
feel confident that such does occasionally occur. 
Then again, some diseases are endemic, that is, 
confined to one locality, but are not necessarily 

■ infectious. Yellow fever and many other diseases 
are limited to tropical countries, and are yet 
infectious ; but cretinism, goitre, and malaria, etc., 
are also limited to certain districts, and .are not 
infectious. So you see how complicated is the 
subject. Pneumonia frequently occurs in several 
members of the same family, and also many cases 
may occur in the same street, but at the present 
time it cannot be said whether the disease is 
infectious or epidemic or endemic. AVe feel pretty 
certain that it is one of these, and very likely it is 
all three—infectious, eiiidemic, and endemic. 

A Long Years’ Reader.— In a short article on the 
hands which we published a few.months ago, you 
will find the cause and treatment of red hands. The 
most important points to observe to keep the skin 
white and soft, are to weai a veil and gloves when¬ 
ever you go out in the rain or sun ; to use a good 
toilet soap, and never to put any irritating 
cosmetics upon the face. The only preparations 
which should be used are mixtures containing 
glycerine, such as glycerine and borax, glycerine 
and rose-water, or lime-water, etc. Glycerine 
keeps the face moist, and so pre\ents the skin from 
cracking. 

AIargueri I e .—1 )rop the headache powders. Attend 
to your digestion and the condition of your bowels, 
in all probability your headaches are due to 
anaunia. Read the article on blushing that we 
published some months ago. 

Sybil. —A’'es. Follow the advice we gave to Josephine. 
A solution of menthol in paraleine (i in 8).is made 
by dissolving one part of crystallised menthol in 
seven parts of paraleine. No. Condy’s fluid would 
not answer the same purpose. 


AILSCELLANEOUS. 

A I.ovER OF Flowers. —The Bishop’s address was 
Oxford House, Alape Street, Bethnal Green, E. 
“ The Lord Bishop of Stepney ” is his style. 

Chevalier. —By the law of Scotland, marriage is a 

' contract completed by the consent of the parties, 
if there be no legal obstacle; but no irregular 
marriage in Scotland is now legal unless at the 
date of it one of the parties had been resident in 
Scotland for the previous twent5’-one days. Clan¬ 
destine marriages, such as those at Gretna Green, 
are valid ; but the parties, the celebrator, and the 
witnesses, are liable to fine and imprisonment. 

AI. J^>. (West Indies).—The gold coins of George II. 
were guineas, not sovereigns. The latter were not 

. coined till 1817, we believe. Some of these are 
extremely valuable; but we cannot say, from your 
description, of what issue your coin is. "W'ith the 
young head of the king, it is valued at from ;{,'5.to 
£ 8 , and the old head at rather more. Of course 
these are fine specimens. Those of a later date arc 
less valuable—from £i los. to There were two 
issues during the reign. 

Robby.— As to the question of who the “ maroons ” 
arc—the name is derived from the Spanish dinar ran, 
or “ wild,” and was given in Jamaica, in the first 
instance, to the slaves left behind by their Spanish 
masters on the conquest of the island by the 
English, A.D. 1655. These so-called maroons kept 
up a guerilla warfare with us until the year 1795, 
when they were subjugated and sent away, some to 
Africa, and others to Nova .Scotia. There are also 
Dutch maroons, who have been recognised as 
independent by treaty. 

A. L.—Property settled on a wife before marriage is, 
under all circumstances, protected from the credi¬ 
tors of a husband ; but if only settled by subsequent 
contract, then all debts due by him up to the date 
of execution may be paid out of it. The AI. AV'. P. 
Act of 1882 secures all her property to her, both 
real and personal, absolutely, just as if she were a 
single woman. She may dispose of, bind, trade 
with, and leave it by will, but for her debts it will 
be liable. 

Art Student. —The great modern painter who 
executed the fine work entitled, “ Christ before 
Pilate,” is a Hungarian. His real name is not 
Alunkacsy, but Lieb. He calls himself after his 
native town, Alunkacs on the Latoreza. 

AIauhitius, Cornflower, Nil Desperandum, and 
Charlotte are all collectors of old stamps, and all 
want to sell quantities varying from 5,000 to 12,000. 
There are dealers in stamps in every large city, and 
certainly there would be in those from whence our 
correspondents write. .So, if wanting to sell, they 
had better visit two or three dealers, and inquire of 
them ; but there is a place in Switzerland to which 
they can be sent—a charity for orphans, and per¬ 
haps that would answer. The address is, Asile des 
Ihilodes, Le Lode, Switzerland ; there we believe 
they are sorted and sold to dealers in all parts of 
the world. 

S. D. H.—We do not know what is the matter with 
the kitten’s eye, but it appears, from your account, 
that it wants bathing with warm water. This will 
relieve the inflammation. 

A Collector. —You would get a book on heraldry 
(perhaps) at the cheapest second hand ; but an old 
Ilurke’s Peerage and County P'aniilies would give 
you the fullest information about many of the 
origins of crests and coats of arms. 

Partner.—AV'' e should advise your being sent to a 
good school, as you are very young, and have got a 
lot of nonsense in your head, which ought to be 
full of something better; and judging by your 
writing, your education requires attention. A flirt 
is not a nice creature; she is a girl who, to feed her 
own vanity, desires to make others miserable. 

Frances H. Chold.—i. The question of becoming a 
missionary to the poor must be decided by your 
parents, as you could do nothing without their 
consent. You would be quite unfit otherwise.—2. 
AVe do not see that you need become such a sufferer 
as you fear to be. Try to dismiss it from your 
mind. Remember that the source of our health is 
God ; pay attention to your dietary, and adopt that 
which will prevent acidity. Do not worry, nor fret, 
nor be anxious. All these things would be bad for 
you both physically and mentally. AVe can really 
see no reason for your remaining single, unless you 
like that form of life. There is too much worry 
prevalent amongst us, too man)* to prophesy ill 
and look for evils that may never come. We must 
try to “ Consider the lilies,” and live more as 
Christ told us to live. 

AIary A'.— I. AVe do not recommend the use of jewel¬ 
lers’ rouge for cleaning silver plate. It consists of a 
fine oxide of iron, and is better suited to goldsmiths’ 
work. It may be used without harm ; but finely 
levigated or precipitated chalk is the best for your 
purpose. The mercurial plate powder is decidedly 
objectionable, as it corrodes the surface of the 
silver.—2. The “ prairie dog ” is in no sense a dog; 
it is misnamed ; it is a species of marmot. They 
are about sixteen inches long, and sit up like a hare 
or rabbit, are very lively and playful, and live in 
burrows, and like to sit on a little earth mound in 
front of them, which they form in excavating their 
burrows. They are very timid. 

Cowries. —There is no way but boiling them to get 
the shells clean and freed from their contents. 
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LONDON’S FUTURE HOUSEWIVES AND THEIR TEACHERS. 


If one stands at the entrance of a large Board 
school either at dinner or tea-time and watches 
the pupils trooping out, one often wonders 
what will become of all these lively children in 
a few years’ time, what they will make of their 
lives, and how enough work is to be found for 
them all. Has it ever struck any of my 
readers that, whatever the boys may do in 
the way of wmrk, sooner or later that of the 
girls is certain ? They are going to be the 
wives or housekeepers of these or other boys. 
They will be dressmakers, tailoresses, ser¬ 
vants, factory girls or what not for a time, 
but their final business will be housekeeping, 
and housekeeping too on small means, so that 
a great deal of skill, care and knowledge will 
be needed if they are to do it well. 

How are the girls to be trained for this very 
important work of theirs ? Their school life 


is very short; the time they will have to spare 
after leaving school will be very little, their 
leisure hours in the evening being wanted for 
rest and recreation as well as for learning; it 
will be small wonder if many of them marry 
without any knowledge of household manage¬ 
ment and if the comfort and happiness of their 
home is ruined in consequence. 

The question is so serious that people in¬ 
terested in education have given it a great deal 
of thought. There is little doubt that, if it 
were possible, the best plan would be to give 
a year’s training in housekeeping to every girl 
when she leaves school; but alas ! since most 
girls from elementary schools are obliged to 
earn money as early as possible, this plan can¬ 
not be carried out. The only thing that can 
be done by the managers of elementary schools 
is to proceed on the principle that “ half a loaf 


is better than no bread,” to give the girls, while 
still at school, weekly lessons for a certain 
number of Aveeks each year, in cookery and 
laundry-work, and sometimes in housewifery 
generally, and to encourage then to attend 
evening classes after they have left school. A 
great deal of good has bien done in this way, 
but the children are so young and the lessons 
necessarily so few, so far between and so frag¬ 
mentary, ihat the result is very far from being 
all that could be wished. 

Seeing this, the Technical Education Board 
of the London County Council five years ago 
began to establish, one after another. Schools 
of Domestic Economy to which girls should go 
for five months at a time after leaving the 
ordinary schools, and where they should be 
occupied for the wliole school hours five days 
a week in household work, thus giving them 
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an opportunity of really understanding their 
future duties as housewives. The question of 
enabling poor people to afford this five months’ 
extra teaching for their girls was a difficult one 
to meet, but as far as it could be done it has 
been done by giving free scholarships at these 
schools and by providing the scholars with 
their dinner and tea free of cost, and providing 
also the material required by each girl for 
making herself a dress, an apron and some 
under-garment during her time at the school. 
With only two exceptions, these schools, which 
are nine in number, are held in the polytechnics 
or in technical institutes, a capital arrange¬ 
ment whereby the rooms needed for evening 
classes for adults are used also during the day¬ 
time. 

Let us look in at one of the schools and see 
of what a day’s work consists. We will choose 
tlie school at the Battersea Polytechnic, be¬ 
cause a Training School for Teachers is held 
there as well as a school for girls, and we shall 
have a double interest in the work. The Poly¬ 
technic is a great building standing back from 
B ittersea Park Road, and at about nine 
o’clock in the morning we shall find a stream 
of teachers and pupils hurrying into it, masters 
and mistresses of the Science School, the 
Domestic Economy School, and the Training 
School for Teachers of Domestic Economy; 
l)oys and girls of the Science School; girls 
and women students of the two Domestic 
ICconomy Schools; and a few minutes later 
we shall find these all gathered in a large hall 
for “ call over ” and prayers, and then filing off 
to their separate departments. 

Let us ask Miss Mitchell, the head of the 
Domestic Economy Schools, to spare us a 
little of her time and explain the work to us. 
We follow the women and girls to a separate 
wing of the building, and as they divide off 
i ito the different class-rooms we enter the 
large cookery school and watch the students 
in training settling down to their morning’s 
work, fetching their pots and pans from cup¬ 
boards and shelves, looking up the list of their 
work on the blackboard, weighing out in¬ 
gredients, and so on. We look round the 
room, a little confused at first with all the 
movement, and see that it is large and well 
lighted with coal-stoves at one end and gas- 
stoves fixed into two large tables in the centre, 
with a lift, up which provisions for the day are 
still being sent, and down which, as we find 
later, the dinner is to go to the dining-room 
]nmctually at one o’clock; large sinks and 
plate-racks arc fitted in one corner, low cup¬ 
boards with shelves over them run far along 
the walls, and at the end of the room opposite 
the stoves is a stepped gallery, where forty or 
fifty pupils can sit for demonstration lessons. 
The head cookery teacher is busily engaged 
inspecting the food materials bought in by the 
student-housekeeper, criticising the quality and 
hearing the prices given, and Miss Mitchell 
explains to us that the students take it in turns 
to be housekeepers, and have to buy in mate¬ 
rials for dinners for some sixty people every 
day ; they are given lists of what will be wanted 
by the teachers, but the whole responsibility 
of choosing and buying the food rests with 
them, and so out they go every day into the 
neighbouring streets, taking with them two or 
three girls from the Domestic Economy School, 
to choose fish, meat and vegetables from the 
shops and stalls of the neighbourhood, for they 
are to learn how to choose and make the best 
of such provisions as the working people of the 
neighbourhood are accustomed to buy, and 
capital training this is for them. 
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“ Do the students here cook dinners for sixty 
people .? ” we ask in wonder ; and in answer, 
Miss ^litchell takes us next door into a smaller 
cookery room, where fifteen girls are at work 
under the charge of a teacher and a student, 
also busy on dishes which are to be ready 
by dinner-time. Everything left from one 
day’s dinner, w’e are told, is brought up 
to the cookery schools again by the “ house¬ 
keeper ” to be re-cooked and made into 
dainty dishes — no waste of any kind is 
allowed. 

Crossing the corridor we find two rooms 
given up to dressmaking and needlework; 
here again both students-in-training and girls 
are working in separate classes. One of the 
students, who has nearly completed her course 
of training, is helping a teacher with a class 
of girls (fifteen in number again we notice), 
and the other students, under the head dress¬ 
making teacher, are busy on their own work— 
this morning they are drafting bodice patterns 
for various types of figures, but that their 
work is not confined to pattern-making is 
evident when the cupboards are opened and 
dresses taken out for our inspection—dresses 
made by each student to fit herself, funds 
being provided as in the case of the girls by 
the Technical Education Board. Very neatly 
made the dresses are, and proud the students 
seem to be of them, though their pride is 
tempered by anxiety as to what the examiner’s 
opinion of them may be when the time of 
examination for their diplomas comes. Each 
student has to make two dresses, that is, 
sample garments to show her plain needle¬ 
work, and to learn to patch and mend old 
dresses and under-garments, her pride cul¬ 
minating in a sampler of patches, darns, and 
drawnthread work, such as that hanging in a 
show cupboard on the wall. The girls, we 
are told, in their shorter course make them¬ 
selves one dress, one apron, and an under¬ 
garment each, and spend one lesson of two 
hours each week in practical mending of worn 
garments. 

We ask why it is that every class we have 
seen consists of fifteen pupils only, and are 
told that in all classes for practical work for 
which funds are supplied by the Technical 
Education Board the number of pupils is 
limited to fifteen, so that the teacher may be 
able to attend thoroughly to the practical work 
of each pupil, instead of having to teach her 
class somewhat in the manner of a drill ser¬ 
geant, as must inevitably be the case when 
dealing with large numbers. 

But the morning is getting on, and we hurry 
do^^>nstairs to the laundry, perhaps the most 
striking of all the class-rooms, a glass partition 
shutting off the washing-room, with its large 
teak troughs where a busy set of girls are at 
work, from the ironing-room, fitted with long 
solid tables on which blouses of many shapes 
and colours are being ironed into crisp fresh¬ 
ness. A special feature of the room is the 
white-tiled screen keeping the heat of the 
ironing stove, with its dozens of irons, from 
the rest of the room, while the height and 
good ventilation keep the room fresh and 
pleasant even in hot weather. We turn away 
from this vision of dainty whiteness to be in 
time to see the last class we are to visit this 
morning, the ‘‘housewifery” class, which is 
conducting a “ spring-cleaning ” in one of the 
social rooms of the polytechnic, which lends 
itself admirably for the purpose of teaching 
the girls how to turn out a well-furnished 
sitting-room. The housewifery lessons are a 
great feature of the Domestic Economy Schools, 



we hear, and include the whole routine of 
household work apart from actual cooking, 
washing, and dressmaking, these being, as we 
have seen, taught separately, so that girls who 
have gone through the course ought not to 
find themselves at a loss in any department of 
housekeeping, the whole series of lessons in 
each department being made to dovetail one 
into the other. 

It is nearly one o’clock now, and Miss 
Mitchell asks us to come into the dining¬ 
room, where the tables are just laid for dinner, 
and we find the housekeeping-student in 
charge, lifting dishes on to “ hot-plates” as they 
come down from the cookeiy schools, with the 
group of girls who are told off to help her 
giving final touches to the tables, these being 
laid with pretty blue and white crockery, and 
with here and there bunches of flowers which 
have been brought by one or other of the 
pupils. The teachers aim at having the 
tables laid as nicely as possible and at giving 
the girls a high standard of neatness and 
daintiness to take back with them to their 
own homes. 

Presently a bell rings and the girls file in 
and take their places at three long tables, with 
a teacher and a student at the head and foot 
of each, the other students-in-training having 
a table to themselves. We feel rather in¬ 
trusive as we watch them take their places, 
and, turning out of the room, ask ]Miss 
Mitchell to spare us yet a few minutes to 
answer some of the questions that are in our 
minds. 

“ How many of such schools are there ? 
Where are the others, and how do the girls 
get their scholarships ? Can we help girls we 
know to get such a chance, and specially how 
are the scholarships for training teachers to be 
obtained, and what chance is there for these 
teachers at the end of their two years’ train¬ 
ing .? ” ]Miss Mitchell tells us laughingly that 
to answer all this fully would take much, more 
than a few minutes, but this much she can say: 
that at present, though the number of schools 
is far from enough to give as many scholarships 
as are needed for all London, they are steadily 
increasing in number; there are such schools 
at the Borough, Chelsea, Woolwich, Clerken- 
well, St. John’s Wood, Bloomsbury, Wands¬ 
worth and Norwood, while others will be 
opened in Holloway, at Globe Road, Bow, 
and at Deptford next term : that the girls’ 
scholarships are given on their being nominated 
by their school mistresses for the approval of 
the Technical Education Board, and that there¬ 
fore anyone interested in getting such a scholar¬ 
ship for a working girl should write to the 
offices of the Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council for information, and 
then get the girl to apply to her mistress for a 
nomination for next term. As regards the 
training scholarships, they have to be won by 
passing an examination, not in itself very stiff, 
but sufficient to ensure that the teachers of 
domestic economy trained in the school shall 
possess a fairly good general education. All 
particulars can be obtained from the offices of 
the Technical Education Board. As to the 
chance of employment, the experience of 
teachers holding good diplomas from the 
Battersea Training School has been very 
happy, few of them having had to wait long 
for work. And so she wishes us good-bye, and 
we leave the building feeling that we have had 
a glance into a new world, one full of energy 
and hopefulness, and giving promise of happier 
conditions of life for future generations of 
citizens in our gi'eat city. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE TELEGRAM FROM THE NORTH. 

The days went on: the mysterious 
“knocks’’ did not recur, and as the 
police inspector made no more inquiries, 
and the Marvels attempted no further 
intercourse with the little house with the 
verandah, the very memory of them 
readily faded from the minds of the little 
household there, and especially from 
that of its mistress, ever becoming more 
pre-occupied with the prolonged delay 
of letters from Charlie, or indeed of any 
news from the Slains Castle. 

Lucy’s brother-in-law, Mr. Brand, 
went down to Bath to attend Mr. Bray’s 
funeral, and his wife Florence accom¬ 
panied him “to be with the dear old 
lady in her sorrow.” Indeed, Mr. Brand 
left his wife with the widow while he 
went to and fro between Bath and 
London, looking after his own business 
and winding up Mr. Bray’s alfairs. Lucy 
would have liked to visit the old lady in 
the early days of bereavement, but, of 
course, in her circumstances any such 
expression of sympathy was out of the 
question. Still, every evening, no matter 
how tired and despondent she felt she 
wrote a loving little note to her mother’s 
old friend, so that every morning she 
might find it on her breakfast-table. 
Also, Lucy copied a little picture of the 
Surrey village where she knew Mrs. Bray 
had first met her dead husband, and she 


sent it to the widow as a tender sign of 
sympathy. Lucy did not wonder that 
Mrs. Bray herself never acknowledged 
these tokens of love, for she knew the 
lady was old and feeble, and that deep 
grief is sometimes very silent. She 
knew that Mrs. Bray received all her 
remembrances, for Florence wrote 
delivering the old lady’s “ thanks for all 
kindnesses,” and adding how grateful 
she also was for Florence’s companion¬ 
ship, and for all the arrangements 
“Jem ” was making for her welfare. 

“ There is not so much property left 
as one might have supposed, consider¬ 
ing that Mr. Bray has earned such a 
large income for so many years,” wrote 
Florence. “ But then the Brays have 
always lived among people of rank and 
wealth, and naturally they got into the 
habit of spending as their friends did.” 

“Ah,” said Miss Latimer, as Luc}'- 
read the letter to her. “ In that way, 
earned incomes, however big, soon break 
up and vanish, as did the clay jar in the 
fable, when it raced with the iron pot! ” 

Lucy resumed her reading. ‘ ‘ Florence 
goes on : ‘ Never mind ; they have both 
enjoyed the best of everything, and have 
had many advantages which they might 
not have had, if people had not believed 
them to be rich. Jem is always saying 
that there’s nothing so expensive as 
poverty. Therefore, though there is not 
much property left, it won’t matter 


much, for in many ways Mrs. Bray’s 
spending days are necessarily over. Jem 
is managing so cleverly that she will 
scarcely know she is poorer than she 
used to be. She will even be able to 
afford to go on living in the same house, 
when she returns to London. It would 
be a great trial to her if she could not 
hope to do that—and it can be managed, 
for, you see, she is old and can’t live long. 
She trusts Jem implicitly and leaves 
everything to him. She always says, “ I 
don’t want to know anything about 
money matters; I never have known and 
I don’t wish to begin now. I ask for 
nothing but my little comforts and 
Rachel to look after me.” And then 
Jem assures her that is quite easy, and 
so she is satisfied. I can’t think what 
Mrs. Bray would do without Rachel. 
She is more devoted to her mistress than 
ninety-nine daughters out of a hundred 
are to their mothers. I don’t anticipate 
that my girls will be half so kind to me 
when my dismal days come—and of 
course, I hope they’ll be married and 
gone off long before I’m an old woman. 
I should not like to be the mother of 
ungathered wall-flowers! But where 
am I likely to find a Rachel ? I’ll just 
have to go and stay at an “ hydropathic ’ ’ 
when I’m an old woman. But old age is 
a long way off yet—and I devoutly trust 
that I’ll be dead before it comes.’ ” 
Those last words struck Lucy. She 
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had heard them before—the very same 
words—spoken by a humble working 
woman, whose strenuous labours could 
not provide for more than the wants of 
each day. 

All that woman’s year’s work for a 
certain company had actuall}'' brought 
her in less than Jem Brand got as 
annual dividend upon each hundred 
pounds he had invested in its shares. 
Lucy had heard that woman say, “ I’ve 
only one chance to escape the workhouse. 
I hope ril die before I am old.” 

The poor overworked woman had felt 
thus for one reason, and now the wealthy 
idle woman felt so for another. What 
did it all mean ? Where had life gone 
wrong ? Of these two women, one had 
all that the other lacked, yet it did not 
suffice to save her from the worst bitter¬ 
ness of that other life. Lucy remembered 
having read somewhere that Lazarus 
does not perish for lack of aught that is 
good for Dives, but for lack of that 
excess by which Dives destroys himself. 

But in these days Lucy did not think 
over theories and practices as she had 
been wont to do. She hardly dared to 
think at all, for the moment thought got 
a-vvorking, it seized on the terrible 
reality that still neither word nor sign 
came from Charlie ! 

A delay so prolonged must mean 
something. If it meant some rearrange¬ 
ment of plan, or unexpected detention at 
the port of some Pacific Island, then 
surely a letter would have come. Nay, 
Lucy felt certain that if Charlie knew 
that any suspense were likely to arise, 
then a telegram would have arrived. 
Charlie, and she had made their thrifty 
little pre-arrangements on that score. 
Ffis firm had a code name, and they had 
agreed that this, with the name “ Chal- 
loner ”—the w'ord “saw” to stand for 
“ safe and well ”—was to suffice for Luc}" 
in case of an}^ unforeseen contingencies. 

But no letter came and no such 
telegram came ! 

Alarm had now a wider basis than 
anxiety for Charlie’s health. An in¬ 
quiry sent to Mrs. Grant in Peterhead 
promptly brought back a quite remark¬ 
ably brief answer that she too had 
heard nothing. Inquiries made at the 
London office of the shipping firm con¬ 
cerned with the Slairis Castle elicited 
that they too had no tidings, though 
they made light of the fact, and dwelt 
on the many delays to which sailing- 
vessels were subject. 

Lucy’s anxiety swamped all her other 
worries, though unconsciously to herself 
those worries might still prey on the 
nerve and fortitude which endurance of 
the great trial demanded. 

What did it matter now when the 
little china tea-set which had been one of 
her birthday gifts to Charlie was dashed 
to the ground and almost every piece of 
it shivered to fragments ? It grieved 
her once ; now it did not affect her at all, 
save as a type of the general wreckage 
into which life seemed breaking up. 

She did not give much attention to 
Clementina’s eagerly-tendered defence 
concerning the accident, given thus—• 

“ 1 had nothing to do with it, ma’am. 
I was in the back kitchen at the time, 
and I’d left it sitting safely on the 


dresser. Then all of a sudden I heard 
the crash, and \vhen I looked in, there 
it was — all in fragments on the floor.” 

“ You must have placed it too near 
the edge of the dresser, Clementina,” 
urged Miss Latimer, “and the slight 
oscillation caused by some heavy 
vehicle passing by must have caused it 
to tilt over.” 

It was strange that Clementina 
repudiated this explanation. 

“ I didn’t hear any heavy traffic,” 
she answered. “There’s never much 
of it near here, anyway. No, ma’am, 
such things will happen sometimes, and 
there’s no accounting for them and 
there’s no use in trying to do it.” 

If Lucy’s attention could have been 
directed towards anything but the 
terrible fear which absorbed all her soul, 
she might have noticed that at this time 
Miss Latimer became rather anxious 
and observant concerning Clementina. 
The old lady was aware that the servant 
w’as growing restless and uneasy. Her 
superstitions seemed all astir. She 
began to see omens on every side. The 
tense atmosphere of the household mind 
evidently affected her very much. Miss 
I.atirner could only hope that it would 
not affect her so much as to cause her 
to “give notice.” For in many ways 
the old lady’s experience told her that 
Clementina was a treasure not to be 
found every day, since she was scrupu¬ 
lously honest, clean and industrious, 
and the very last person likely to have 
questionable “ followers.” 

So the dreary days went on in the 
shadow of the storm-cloud, now so 
lowering that it became too much to 
hope that it would pass over harmlessly. 

The monotony was broken at last by 
a telegram which came in late one 
evening. But it did not come to end 
Lucy’s agony of suspense, either by joy 
or sorrow. It w’as simply a telegram 
from Mrs. Grant of Peterhead, an¬ 
nouncing that by the time it reached 
Luc)^ she would be on her way to 
London, as she had despatched the 
message just as her train was starting. 
She might be expected by the first train 
reaching London in the morning. 

“What does this mean?” asked 
Lucy with white lips. 

Miss Latimer and Tom strove to 
soothe her by assuring her that 
naturally Mrs. Grant was as anxious 
as herself. Perhaps she wanted to seek 
further information about the Slai 7 is 
Castle, or possibly to consult with 
Lucy as to whether there were joint 
steps that they might take in search of 
news. Lucy was not readil}’ pacified. 
Her first fear had been that Mrs. Grant 
had had private word of the loss of the 
ship and her passenger and crew, and 
that she kindly wished to communicate 
this news to Lucy personall3\ It was 
comparatively easy to persuade her that 
this was most unlikel}'. Her next mis¬ 
giving was more difficult to dislodge. 
It was that Mrs. Grant had at last 
heard from her husband with some bad 
news of Charlie — a private matter with 
which, of course, owners and under¬ 
writers could have nothing to do. This 
foreboding could only be alla^'ed by 
Mrs. Grant herself. 


The north train arrived so early at the 
terminus not far from Pelham Street 
that Mrs. Challoner and Tom were able 
to go and meet the traveller before they 
were respectively due at the Institute 
and the office. They had breakfast (as 
indeed they often did) by gaslight, and 
then hurried off, Lucy taking Hugh 
with them. Lucy could not bear him 
to be out of her sight now for one 
moment more than was necessary, and 
Hugh himself begged to be taken. 
Miss Latimer had not yet come down¬ 
stairs when they departed, but Clemen¬ 
tina protested that “the precious 
darling” might well be left with her— 
her work was so well in hand that she 
need do nothing but amuse him—it was 
a pity he had even been roused up when 
he might have had another hour’s sweet 
sleep, and she wondered his ma wasn’t 
afraid to take him out when the morning 
was so dull and raw, an argument 
which would have overcome Luc)^ but 
for Hugh’s plucking at her gown and 
pleading, “ Take me with you, mamma, 
take me with you.” 

It was no distracted weeping woman 
who descended from the through train. 
Mrs. Grant came out briskly, and looking 
round at once recognised the group 
awaiting her, though she had never 
before seen more of them than a photo¬ 
graph of Lucy. The worthy lady had 
travelled with plenty of comfortable 
wraps and a hamper of home-made 
food. It gave Lucy some reassurance 
to note this practical attention to 
creature necessities. She could scarcely 
realise that the sailor’s wife, a resident 
in a seaport town, had already stood so 
often, for herself and for others, in 
catastrophes of life and death, hope and 
despair, that she had learned that our 
bodies require adequate support and 
consolation if they are, ably and long, 
to serve and second our spiritual nature, 
above all our powers of endurance and 
initiative. 

“ I’ve got no news for you, neither 
good nor bad,” she said 23romptly. “ If 
aught has happened to your husband it 
has hapjDened to my good man too. 
But it’s my private belief that the office 
folks here know a little more than they 
will admit. I got a letter from them 
yesterday afternoon saying that they 
know nothing at all, and I disbelieve 
that so much that it was this very letter 
which made me start off here straight- 
wa3^ If the3' do know an3’thing I’ll 
manage to get it out of them. 

“I don’t imagine the3’ know much,” 
she hurried on, noting the whiteness of 
Lucy’s face. “If they knew much w^e 
should hear fast enough, never 3^ou fear. 
But whatever they know, little or much. 
I’ll know too, before I go home! ” 

As she spoke, the cab drew' up at the 
Challoners’ house. In the dining-room 
the lamp)s were still alight, revealing 
the bounteous breakfast-table w'hich 
Clementina had spread after removing 
the impromptu cups of tea w'hich Lucy and 
Tom had hastil3^ snatched before going 
out. But as Tom opened the half door 
with his latchkey he w'as met by a jDungent 
odour not given off by toast and ham. 

“An escape of gas ! ” he cried. 

{To he contimied.) 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HARD WORK FOR THE MEN—HARDRR WORK STILL FOR 
THE WOMEN—THE CISTERN — RATTLESNAKES — 
THE GARDEN—HOMESICKNESS—PIPE-LAYING. 

The ordinary business man at home in England 
would think it rather a mad suggestion if his 
friend were to prophesy that some day he 
would have to set to and make his own roads, 
the drive up to his house, lay his own water- 
pipes from the main, build his own rain-water 
cistern and cesspool, dig and plant his own 
garden, and fence that in too. 

I think he would be equally surprised if he 
could realise how quickly and easily he would 
ada})t him.self to such unaccustomed work, and 
how well he could accomplish it. 

To the man who loves an outdoor life, and 
is clever with his hands, and has ingenuity, 
too, and some skill in creating something out 
of nothing, “ making history,” there is much 
zest and enjoyment in all this. But, of course, 
it is very hard work ; and when the sun is 
fierce (which it usually is), the glare and heat 
are most trying, out on the perfectly shadeless 
stretches of land. 

The body does not accustom itself easily to 
these new labours, and the new burden must not 
be laid upon it too heavily ; all the health-giving 
power of ranch life depends largely upon this 
precaution. Therefore the question of being 
able to pay for necessary help is a very im¬ 
portant one. It is pitiful to see the weary, 
broken struggles of men untrained and un¬ 
accustomed to the heavy physical work of a 
ranch, and unable to pay for help. A break¬ 
down, more or less serious, is almost certain, 
when the work all falls behind, and things 
become more and more hopeless. It is a great 
mistake for a delicate man, who has broken 
down at his office work at home in England, 
to come out here to ranch, thinking to recover 
his health in the open-air life, but not having 
at the same time the means to pay for help, 
nor the capital to be able to wait the necessary 
years till his ranch can yield an income. 

Of course, I am not speaking of the man 
born and bred to such work at home ; he will 
find a true land of promise here; the pay he 
can command (one dollar a day and his board), 
will soon enable him, if he is a thrifty fellow, 
to buy a bit of land and build a home of his 
own, such as he could not dream of in the old 
country ; and the work is what he has always 
been accustomed to, and for which his body 
has been trained for generations. 

But for the man of gentle birth and breed¬ 
ing it is a very different story. He would be 
better shut up in an office at home. 

The life is splendidly healthy so long as one 
is not overdriven ; the physical exercise of the 
different occupations, and all in the open air, 
is like the training of an athlete. Hoeing 
round the lemon trees is as good for the chest 
and arms of the labourer as for the roots of 
the lemon trees ; but only always if the worker 
be not overtaxed. Indeed, from our experi¬ 
ence it is only by carrying on sure regular 
active work in the open air that one gets the 
real benefit from this climate. 

With thirty-one acres planted, we have 
found the help of one ranchman with Larry, 
our eldest son, and his hither to be sufficient ; 
so all our digging and piping and road-making 
went forward without too heavy a strain. The 
accepted theory is that one man can manage ten 
acres of planted land, and do Justice to if; and 
a lanchman costs from twenty to thirty dollars 
a month, and his keep. 

If the rough work and life are hard for men 
to accustom themselves to, it is much harder 
still for the women, especially, of course, for 
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delicate women, who are supposed to have 
been brought out “for their health.” And 
here is the place to point out what a farce it is 
to suppose that any frail woman could possibly 
get any benefit out of the finest climate in the 
world if, in addition to the burden of her ill¬ 
ness, she has to take upon herself the onerous 
duties of cook and housemaid and charwoman, 
and everything combined. Again the import¬ 
ant question is whether the rancher has money 
enough to pay the very high wage demanded 
for even the simplest household help during at 
least five years, while he is waiting for his 
ranch to yield an income. Even then the wife 
must be prepared to work much harder than 
she was ever accustomed to at home, since one 
pair of hands, even if they are the most talented 
Chinese hands, necessarily leave a very great 
deal to be done. In our case, for instance, the 
Chinaman never touches the bedrooms or 
drawing-room, except to turn them out once 
a fortnight, when he leaves them fairly clean, 
but all topsy-turvy. 

But this is as nothing, when one sees so 
many ranchers’ wives doing without any help 
at all. That is a cruel life for any man to bring 
his wife to, unless he has absolutely no other 
choice; it is to my mind quite unforgivable. 
Let such men come without womenfolk. 

We had a wearisome long piece of work— 
building the rain-water cistern and the cess¬ 
pool, for they had to be dug out of the hard 
granite. The cistern was finished, however, in 
time to catch part of the winter’s rain, and 
though we feared it would become stagnant, 
this danger was quite overcome by the simple 
little pump used, which is made almost exactly 
after the pattern of the old Egyptian pumps, 
and consists of a chain of small buckets, which 
revolves, and as one half come up and empty 
themselves through the pump spout, the other 
half go down into the water full of air; and 
thus the contents of the cistern are in this way 
constantly revitalised. 

We have never done congratulating ourselves 
on possessing this cistern, for the water is 
always cool and sweet, and as our roof is very 
large, it soon fills the cistern, which holds three 
hundred barrels, and lasts all the year. The 
flume water, which we use in irrigation, and 
which is also laid on in the house for the 
boiler, etc., comes from the mountains in an 
open aqueduct or flume. It is at times full of 
moss and impurities, and is besides quite tepid 
in the summer. 

We had many discussions, standing on our 
front verandah, and looking down the rough 
hill slope, as to how the drive should be laid 
out. We meant to have an avenue of pepper 
trees on each side, and once these were 
planted, the road could not well be altered. 
Meanwhile, sixteen more acres had been cleared 
of roots and brush, ploughed and harrowed for 
more lemon trees. In the spring we planted 
seven hundred young trees, which made in all 
one thousand five hundred. 

The kitchen garden was set in order, and 
fenced in to keep out the squirrels and rabbits. 
They were a great nuisance that first year, but 
have now retired to their own wild part of the 
land, which certainly is roomy enough. The 
rattlesnakes, too, though we were constantly 
coming across them in the beginning, have 
now quietly withdrawn to the stony mountain 
tops. 

That first year I was haunted with the fear 
of those hideous creatures, and the dread of an 
accident to one of my dear ranchers. 

But all the same, it was a thrilling excite¬ 
ment when each one was caught and brought 
down to the barn to be gloated over; and 
though it was dead, it would still wriggle its 


ugly body, and snap its terrible jaws at anything 
that might touch it, and with the power kill of 
deadly effect. 

One of the boys brought down from the hill 
a particularly large fellow, hanging on a forked 
stick, its frightful mouth gaping so wide open 
that the whole head seemed split in two, and 
big amber-coloured drops of the terrible poison 
hanging to its fangs. 

One certainly gets accustomed to anything ; 
and here even the little children think nothing 
of killing a rattlesnake on their way to school. 
It is true they are easily killed, and are always 
in a hurry to get away. The danger is, of 
course, that one may tread on them unawares, 
for their skin is so like the colour of the ground. 
But on the road they are easily seen, and in 
walking through the brush one keeps a sharp 
look-out. 

The house looked terribly bare, perched on 
the hill-top, without a touch of green about it 
and no single patch of shade far or near, so we 
were in a great hurry to make the garden, 
which Avas to surround the house, but was only 
to be a small one, as when once we had made 
it, we should, of course, have to keep it in 
order ourselves. When it was finished, we 
could not but laugh at our cypress hedge of 
baby trees about ten inches high, standing 
round so valiantly, and through which the 
smallest chicken walked with easy dignity. 
However, now it is a thick green Avail, six or 
eight feet high, and there is a fence as Avell to 
keep out barn-yard intruders. 

Shade trees Avere planted, perhaps too pro¬ 
fusely, in our eagerness for the shade and the 
dear green for Avhich our eyes so hungered. 

Among the many different pangs of home¬ 
sickness, a longing for the trees, and the 
beautiful green of England, is almost as 
painful as the selmsuclit that pinches one so 
surely at times, for the sight of an old friend’s 
face. 

We are unusually fortunate in having Avithin 
reach exceptionally charming cultii^ated people; 
and their kindliness to the neAAXomers, has 
made all the difference to us in the happiness 
of our social life. 

But old friends groAV ever dearer to the 
exiled ones, and I often think that if those at 
home Avho have friends in “foreign parts” 
kneAv Avith Avhat joy and gratitude each simple 
sign is received, which proves that still they 
are remembered, then, indeed, many an odd 
paper, or little book, Avould be drojjped into 
the post, Avhen time or inclination for letter- 
Avriting failed. The paper has tenfold its 
value, because of the unwritten message it 
conveys from friend to friend. 

After the garden Avas finished, Ave cleared a 
piece of land on the hilltop, at the back of the 
ranch, about one acre in size, and made a 
small plantation there of eucalyptus, for fire- 
Avood; it grows very fast and needs little 
attention. Also six acres on the hill-slopes, 
that lay too high for irrigation, and therefore 
Avould not do for lemons, Ave cleared, and 
planted Avith peaches. 

In April Ave Avorked hard, laying more 
piping. Pipe-laying is the pain and cruci¬ 
fixion of a rancher’s life. No part of the Avork 
is so detested; it is very back-breaking work 
to begin Avith, and there are frantic half hours 
spent over screAvs that Avill not screw, Avhere 
the thread of the pipe has been broken or in¬ 
jured in the transit, or faultily made; and 
there are the bends in the land, Avhich the pipe 
has to be coaxed round, and there are“elboAvs,” 
and “tees,” and “unions,” and “crosse.s,” 
and “hydrants,” each of which has its own 
separate Avay of being exasperating. 

{To he continued,) 
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IN REASON AND IN MODERATION. 

By “THE NEW DOCTOR.” 


THK .MIDDAY .MEAL. 


English.MEN fall 
into two classes as regards their diet; those 
that take a small luncli and their chief meal in 
the evening, and those who make the midday 
meal the chief and take a small supper before 
retiring. 

Social position is the chief agent which 
determines to which class an individual be¬ 
longs. The working classes usually dine in 
the middle of the day, and the professional 
and upper clas.ses dine in the evening. 

AVe will continue our remarks on the diet of 
the licher classes, not because it is better or 
more suitable than the plainer diet of the 
working classes, but because the rich natu¬ 
rally keep a more varied table, and so will 
give us more material to criticise. 

Luncheon is a desultory sort of meal, and 
though most people eat something, many 
do so only because they think that it is the 
thing to do, and not because they are really 
hungry. 

If \-ou will accompany us, we will go to see 
the luncheon given by Lord X. at his .Surrey 
home. But we cannot go as guests, for not 
only have we not been invited, but we are 
going to criticise many things alDOut the table 
and the meal. AVe must, therefore, remain 
invisible and inaudible, for it is unpardonable 
to make remarks at the table, even if those 
remarks would save a whole company from 
indigestion and a .sleepless night. 

Before the meal is served, our eyes are 
offended by something on the sideboard which 
is sufficient to destroy the appetite of any 
extra delicately-minded person if .she only knew 
its secrets. 

The object is nothing less than a cold 
jffieasant pie ornamented by the head or 
feathers of the bird whose flesh the pie is 
supposed to contain. AVe want you to ex¬ 
amine that ornament, and we feel pretty 
certain that if you do, you will never again 
cat meat pies. 

In order that the carcases of dead animals 
should not encumber the earth, it has been 
ordained that when an animal dies, its body 
rapidly decomposes and becomes dissolved 
into simple gases. The agents that bring 
about the dissolution of the body are various. 
The chief agents which cause the decomposition 
of organic matter are microbes. The majority 
of these do not produce diseases in man, but 


some of them do, and some of these you 
might find on that pheasant pic if you could 
see it through a microscope. 

Similarly offensive, but to a le.ss degree, is 
the practice of putting pigeons’ feet sticking 
outside a steak pie to suggest that the remain¬ 
der of the birds is inside, and putting 
feathers into the tails of roast pheasants. 

One of the chief values of cooking is to 
sterilise food, so why foul the food you have 
so carefully sterilised by sticking decaying 
matter into it } 

The first item of the luncheon consists of 
oysters, and we notice that only three out oi 
the company of twelve partake of them. As 
nearly everybody who can afford them likes 
oysters, there is probably some special reason 
why nine out of twelve persons refuse them. 
Doubtless it is the typhoid scare, and we are 
much pleased to see that some persons, at all 
events, do occasionally give a side thought to 
preventive medicine. 

The question of the causation of typhoid 
fever by oysters is one of great importance, 
and one that should be clearly understood by 
everyone. That oysters are one of the means 
by which some recent epidemics of typhoid 
fever have been spread is undoubted, but the 
exact part that they have played is not so easy 
to understand, for the latest commission upon 
the question found that the typhoid bacillus is 
killed by immersion in sea-water, that it did 
not occur in any oysters that they opened, 
and when it was injected into the oyster, it 
was promptly killed. 

This seems to say emphatically that oysters 
cannot harbour the typhoid bacillus, and 
therefore cannot produce typhoid fever. But 
medicine is not as easy as that. That the 
oysters they examined could not produce 
typhoid fever is certain, but their remarks do 
not by any means prove that typhoid is not 
spread by any oysters. 

At one time there was very great excitement 
about this question, and a tremendous lot of 
nonsense was talked about it. Some persons 
maintained the typhoid bacillus only occuired 
in bad oysters. AVe suppose a bad oyster is 
eaten occasionally, but Lord X.’s guests are 
not likely to be troubled with bad oysters. 

Oysters cannot cause typhoid fever unless 
they contain this bacillus, and they only 
obtain it from sewers opening into the sea. 
Therefore it is only those oysters which have 
come from places where sewers open into the 
sea that can cause typhoid fever. 


Of course, as soon as the oyster scare was 
started, everybody who caught typhoid fever 
attributed it to oysters she had eaten the day, 
the week, month, or year before. But the 
incubation period of typhoid fever is from one 
to three weeks; that means that when the 
bacilli get into the body they do not produce 
the disease till from one to three weeks after 
infection. Therefore it is only oysters eaten 
from one to three weeks before the onset of 
the fever that could possibly have caused the 
disease. As a matter of fact, oysters are a 
real, but not very common, method by which 
typhoid is spread. 

We notice that one of the three guests who 
have taken oysters discards one because it is 
green. He is quite right to do so, for though 
it may be quite wliolesoine, it may be coloured 
with copper. Doubtless it would do no harm, 
but he is quite right not to risk the possibility 
of sickness for an oyster! 

Amongst the other items of the luncheon 
we notice cold beef and salad. These will 
furnish us with material for discussion, for 
there are several very important medical points 
in connection with both. 

Cold meat is a very good food in its way, 
but like all meat it is a strong food, that is, it 
is readily digested and furnishes a very large 
amount of nourishment. If you make a meal 
entirely of beef, you wall not suffer from 
indigestion, because beef is veiy digestible, 
but you will eat too much, you will throw too 
much nourishment into the blood, and you 
will give your organs, especially the liver and 
kidneys, great trouble to dispose of the 
superfluous nourishment. 

Although a cold joint of beef seems so 
much less rich and strong than the same joint 
hot, it is really very muoh the same in the 
amount of nourishment that it contains. 
People very rarely serve hot meat without 
vegetables and surroundings, but it is the 
fashion to serve cold meat by itself, with 
nothing but bread, and most j^ersons eat very 
little bread indeed with their meals. 

Aleat should never be served alone. Vege¬ 
tables of some sort must be served with both 
hot and cold meat, and far more vegetable and 
less meat than is usually served should be 
your aim. 

Salad is of course a vegetable or vegetables, 
and if properly prepared and selected, it is not 
at all a bad form of food. 

We do not suppose many of you know 
much of the mysteries of agriculture, for if 
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you did, such a thing as an unwashed salad 
would never appear upon your tables. Salads 
arc not washed half enough, and an unwashed 
salad is a most dangerous article of food. All 
vegetables are best when rapidly grown, and 
to grow vegetables rapidly it is necessary to 
supply them with strong manures. 

You must thorouglily wash and dry any 
vegetables that you eat raw, for, excluding 
such harmless creatures as slugs and cater¬ 
pillars, they may contain germs of disease. 
Ty})hoid fever is frequently caused by eating 
unwashed salads, especially watercress. This 
is a far more common method of getting 
typlioid than is eating infected oysters. 
Another disease almost invariably due to 
eating infected vegetables is hydatid disease, a 
somewhat uncommon affection in England, 
but one of the most formidable plagues in 
Iceland and Australia. 

There are few salads which are not difficult 
to digest. Corn salad, French lettuce, endive, 
beetroot, and watercresses, are the least 
indigestible, then come in order, Cos lettuce, 
chicory, mustard and cress, cucumber, and 
radishes. Spring onions usually agree with 
most persons, but some people cannot stand 
onions in any form. Onions always produce 
the peculiar and decidedly unpleasant odour 
of the breath, and not, as is usually supposed, 
only in those who cannot digest them. For 
the smell is due to the excretion of the volatile 
oil of onions by the breath. 

Two excellent salads are potato salad and 
cold vegetable salad. This morning we read 
a recipe for the latter in one of the back 
numbers of this paper, and it struck us as 
being a particularly inviting and desirable 
addition to a dinner of cold meat. 


The lunch is finished off with a savoury of 
herrings’ roes on toast. These were probably 
tinned roes, or we will presume they were, so 
as to introduce the discussion of the values 
and dangers of tinned meat. 

The dangers of eating tinned meats have been 
grossly exaggerated, and if you pay a reasonable 
price for tinned prowsions, it is extremely 
unlikely that they will do you any harm. 
Unfortunately, many thousands of “blown” 
tins of putrid provisions are still sold in 
London yearly in spite of the care and close 
scrutiny of the law. But if you pay a reason¬ 
able sum for your tinned provisions, you will 
not get these bad tins. Of course, if you 
pay fourpeuce a dozen for tins of milk or 
.sardines, you cannot expect to get good stuff, 
and you should always avoid tins reduced in 
price, for it usually means that they are very 
stale. 

There are two ways in which tinned things 
may become poisonous, either the contents 
may become contaminated with the metal of 
the cans, or the meats themselves may undergo 
alkaloidal degeneration. The former, the 
lesser evil, can only occur in tinned meats. 
The latter, by far the greater evil, may occur 
in any preserved provisions, and is perhaps 
more common in stores preserved in skins or 
glasses than in those in tins. 

Nowadays meats do not often become 
poisoned by the tins in which they have been 
kept. It used to be not uncommon for the 
solder of the tin to be dissolved by acid juices 
in the contents. This was especially frequent 
with tinned Morelia chenies and other acid 
tart-fruits. But now acid fruits are nearly 
always sold in bottles, and only fruits which 
are sweet and not acid are sold in tins. 


The tinned fruits that we get from Cali¬ 
fornia are most excellent, and we have never 
heard of ill-effects of any kind following their 
use. The canning is carried on entirely by 
girls on the Californian ranches. The tins are 
rather dear, but they are much the best things 
of the kind that have come beneath our 
notice. 

The second method by which tinned meats 
may become poisoned is a degeneration, or 
decomposition if you like, by which the 
wholesome albumen of the contents is changed 
into intensely poisonous animal alkaloids. 
Alkaloids are very powerful bodies, and the 
vegetable alkaloids, such as strychnine, quinine, 
and morphine, are much used in medicine. 

But these animal alkaloids are far more 
powerful for harm than even the most deadly 
of the vegetable poisons. So powerful are 
they that a quantity of one of them found in 
canned fish, wliich killed two adults who 
had partaken of it, was insufficient to demon¬ 
strate by our most delicate chemical tests. If 
these drugs are so powerful for harm, is it not 
possible that they may be equally powerful 
for good, when their actions and doses are 
worked out ? 

What causes this curious decomposition of 
preserved provisions is not known. In tinned 
meats, at all events, it cannot be ordinary 
putrefaction, for this cannot occur without 
air, and the tins are air-tight. It is probably 
due to organisms, but this is uncertain. 

This form of decomposition of meat cannot 
be told by the flavour of the provisions; and 
its deleterious effects cannot be destroyed by 
boiling. There is no way to prevent it save 
by buying preserved provisions which have 
not been kept for long. 


AN AFTERNOON “BOOK PARTY. 


HOUGH book 
parties are 
not very new, 
they are not, 
I think, so 
general but 
that the idea 
may be a new 
one to some 
readers of 
The Girl’s 
Own Paper, 
and if they 
have not yet 
been at one, 
they may be 
glad to have 
some sugges¬ 
tions on the subject. I think these book 
afternoons certainly give a good deal of amuse¬ 
ment to the participants without trouble or 
appreciable expense to the giver. For the 
benefit of such as may feel inelined to enter¬ 
tain their friends in this way, here is the 
account of an afternoon party to which I was 
invited a few weeks back. These gatherings 
are, I might say, most suitable for young 
people; but though it is a long time .since I 
could class myself amongst the young, I really 
enjoyed the merry afternoon we had. Our 
invitations were for afternoon tea at 4.30, but 
in the corner was written, “ Book Party.” By 
this it was understood that every guest should 
symbolise some book, not necessarily by dress, 
but by wearing some emblem or motto that 
would give the name of the book selected. 

The hostess provided as many cards and 
pencils as there were guests. These were 
plain correspondence cards which had been 
decorated with pretty or comic designs at the 


top by the daughter of the house. Each 
visitor had a card with pencil given to him or 
to her on arrival which was to have the titles 
and names of the other “books” present 
written on it. It need hardly be said that 
many mistakes are always made, while in some 
cases the emblems chosen are so remote that 
it is hardly possible to divine the meaning. 

A few of the books represented, and the 
symbols used, M'ill best explain this, and may 
also help any girls who are inclined to in¬ 
augurate an entertainment of this kind. 

On the occasion of which I am writing the 
host and hostess said they, together, named a 
book, though they wore no badge or mark. 
Of course, nearly all guessed that they were 
Wilkie Collins’s and Wife. A young 

lady came in white to represent The Woman 
in White^ while a lady in a silk dress and hat 
was meant for Black’s In Silk Atiire. Then 
a gentleman wore the hostess’s visiting-card 
for Our Mutual Friend. A lady wore the 
sign “ Gemini ” in her hat for Sarah Grand’s 
Heavenly Twins. A lucky penny fastened on 
the shoulder showing the head with “ I win ” 
below it, and a second penny showing the 
reverse side, and under that “you lose,” stood 
for Bound to Win. Then i o o n o e o, written 
on a card, and worn in a hat, was to be read 
One in a Thousand^ while some coins on a 
string .signified Hard Cash. A bow of orange 
and green ribbon gave Henty’s book Orange 
and Green. A neat-looking girl wore a cravat 
with a piece of the lace hanging from it for 
Never too Late to J\Iend, while another young 
girl had the word “ stood ” stuck in her hat 
for Misunderstood. Some large white wings 
in a hat gave Black’s novel of that name. A 
little sketch of a child with eyes shut and 
mouth wide 0]:)cn was for Great Expectations. 


A lad with N & .S on the side of his jacket 
meant to represent A Tale of Two Cities. The 
word wedding, written in red ink, was for 
Jephson’s Pink Wedding, and the musical 
notation of a chime stood for The Lay of the 
Bell. The queen of hearts out of a pack of 
cards was worn by a gentleman to represent 
Wilkie Collins’s novel of that name, while 
“ no credit,” stuck in a hat, was meant for 
James Payn’s For Cash Only. A girl wore 
her mother’s photograph for Grace Aguilar’s 
Home Influence. Heartsease, yellow aster, 
and other flowers that name books, also small 
pictures of “ Pair of Blue Eyes,” “ Windsor 
Castle,” “ Old St. Paul’s,” and others. There 
were also some books of more serious char¬ 
acter, such as the Times Encyclopcedia ; the 
twenty-five volumes were marked on a belt. 
Sir J. Lubbock’s Ants, Bees, and Wasps also 
found a rejn-esentative. It is easy to find an 
endless variety of book names that one can 
symbolise in one way or another, but works of 
fiction lend themselves the most easily. 

On the particular aftenioon of which I am 
writing we were all occupied with our cards 
while tea was being handed. AVhen all seemed 
to have finished writing, the hostess took all 
the cards, and amidst much laughter the 
names of the books were read out from each 
card, and a prize awarded to the owner of the 
card with the most correct guesses on it, and a 
second prize was given to the one who was 
least successful—the “ duffer’s prize ” it was 
called. This was a wooden spoon, which, 
however, was received with great g(rod 
humour*, the recipient declaring he had never 
in his life guessed anything ! 

The first pr*ize was a box of sweets, which 
the winner handed round to the unsuccessful 
competitors. 
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TO NIGHT. 


Come, solemn Night, and spread thy pall 
Wide o’er the slumbering shore and sea, 

And hang along thy vaulted hall 
The star-lights of eternity ; 

Thy beacons, beautiful and bright— 

Isles in the ocean of the blest— 

That guide the parted spirit’s flight 
Unto *the land of rest. 

Come—for the evening glories fade, 

Quenched in the ocean’s depths profound; 

Come with thy solitude and shade, 

Thy silence and thy sound ; 

Awake the deep and lonely lay 

From wood and stream, of saddening tone ; 

The harmonies unheard by day, 

The music all thine own ! 


And with thy starry eyes that weep 
Their silent dews on flower and tree, 
My heart shall solemn vigils keep— 

My thoughts converse with thee ; 

Upon whose glowing page expand 
The revelations of the sky ; 

\Vhich knowledge teach to every land. 

Of man’s high destiny. 

For while the mighty orbs of fire 

(So “wildly bright” they seem to live) 
Feel not the beauty they inspire. 

Nor see the light they give; 

Even I, an atom of the earth— 

Itself an atom ’midst the frame 
Of nature—can inquire their birth. 

And ask them whence they came. 


OUR LILY GARDEN. 

PRACTICAL AIDS TO THE CULTURE OF 

By CHARLES PETERS. 


Liihiin Aiiratuni. 



There are but few lilies left for us to de¬ 
scribe, and these are of very little importance 
to the flower-grower. 

Lilhim Concohr and Lilium Davidil are 
usually considered under the Isolirion group, 
but the)' present such numerous deviations 
from that group of lilies that we hav’e decided 
to make a group of them alone. 

Lilium Concolor is a pretty, little, very 
variable lily. It is more suitable for a button¬ 
hole decoration than for anything else, but it 
has a pleasing effect when grown in great 


masses. This species has a very small bulb 
with few, acute, oblong scales. The jdant 
grows to about a foot high, and bears from 
one to three flowers about an inch and a half 
across, and of a deep crimson colour spotted 
with black. The flowers open very wide, and 
the filaments are shorter than in any other 
lily. Of the great number of varieties of this 
lily we will describe two. The first, named 
Buschianum, or Sinicu?n, grows taller, has 
larger leaves, and larger and more numerous 
blossoms, which are of a fine crimson. 

The second variety, Co rid ion, is by far 
the handsomest of the group, bearing large 
flowers of a bright yellow spotted with brown. 
Concolor is a native of Western Asia. Its 
culture is very simple, and it is perfectly hardy. 

Of Lilium Davidii, we only know that it 
was discovered by David in Thibet; that it 
grows about two feet high, and bears bright 
yellow flowers spotted with brown. We also 
iaiow that there is a plate of this species in 
Elwes’s Monograph. The ])lant is practically 
unknown to everybody. 

The last group of lilies, Notholirion, con¬ 
tains two or, as we have it, three species 
which are not very well known, and it is a 
little doubtful whether they are lilies at all. 
Forineily they were considered to be fritil- 
laries, and certainly they bear more super¬ 
ficial resemblance to those plants than they do 
to the lilies. 

Most authors include Lilium Oxypetalum 
among the Archelirions, because its flowers 
are widely expanded. But as in every other 
particulai- it differs completely from that 
group of lilies, we have separated it from 
L. Auratum and L. Speciosum, and placed it 
among the Notholirions, to which it bears 
considerable resemblance. 

This little-known lily was formerly called 
Fritillaria oxypetala, and bears more resem¬ 
blance to the fritillaries than it does to the 
lilies. The bulb is oblong, with but few 
lance-shaped scales. The stem grows to the 
height of about fifteen inches, and bears about 
twenty or thirty leaves, resembling those of 
our native snake’s-head fritillary in every 


LILIES. 


particular. One or two blossoms are borne 
on each stem. They are pale lilac, star-like 
blossoms, with numerous little hairs on the 
bases of the segments. The petals are acutely 
pointed. The anthers are scarlet. 

This plant is a native of the Western 
Himalayas. It is vei*}” uncommon in gardens. 
We have never possessed it, and know nothing 
of its culture. 

The two lilies I.ilium Roseum and Lilium 
Hookeri are now included in this genus, but 
they have been referred first to the lilies, then 
to the fritillaries, then back again to the lilies, 
and so on. And it is very doubtful if they are 
even now in their last resting-place. 

The bulbs of these lilies are invested in 
dense membranous tunics like those of the 
daffodil. IJlium Roseum grows to about two 
feet high ; L. Hookeri rarely reaches half this 
height. The leaves are said to bear bulblets 
in their axils. .Six to thirty little nodding 
bell-like blossoms of a deep lilac colour are 
jiroduced by L. Roseum, but L. Hookeri 
rarely produces more than eight blossoms. 
But little is known of these lilies. They are 
both natives of the Himalayas, and are said to 
be somewhat tender. They ma)' be grown in 
a. mixture of rubble, old bricks, sand, and leaf 
mould. 

We have never grown them ourselves, as it 
is practically impossible to obtain bulbs. We 
have seen Z. Roseum in blossom, and were 
not particularly impressed by it. 

Llad we been describing roses, chrysanthe¬ 
mums, hyacinths, or any other flowers which 
are highly cultivated, we would have dismissed 
the natural species with a very brief descrip¬ 
tion, and turned our chief attention to the 
artificial varieties and hybrids. 

But \vith lilies it is different. As we have 
seen, there are very many natural species. 
Indeed, the species almost outnumber the 
varieties, and these latter are rarely very 
different from the jiarent species. As regards 
double-flowered varieties, we have seen that 
only four lilies bear them, whereas nine-tenths 
of the cultivated varieties of roses and chry¬ 
santhemums are double. 
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NIGHT. 

{Fnvn tJic painting by Gabi’icI Pliix^j 


{Phoio by F. Havfstaensl. 
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And when wt pass on to consider the 
hybrid lilies, we are likewise astonished at 
their paucity. Why are hybrid lilies so un¬ 
common ? Let us see if we can fathom the 
mystery. 

One reason is that the majority of lilies 
never bear seed in England. Many, even in 
their native climes, bear seed but rarely, the 
natural method of increase being by bulblets. 
Another reason with us is the exceeding diffi¬ 
culty of raising lily-seed. They take so long 
to germinate that most seeds are destroyed 
before they show any sign of Kfe. 

Still, we believe that there is a great future 
for the hybridisation on lilies. Perhaps you 
would like to try it yourself. Then proceed 
as follows. 

Let us cross Liliuin Aumtiim with Lilium 
Speciosum. Choose well-grown specimens of 
each lily. Let the buds develop till they 
begin to change colour. Then remove every 
bud except one—the best—from each plant. 
The remaining bud of the L. Aitratum must 
then be slipped open, and the anthers re¬ 
moved. It may then be allowed to open 
naturally, but it must be carefully protected 
from insects of any kind, lest one of these 
should bring to it a pollen grain from another 
blossom of its own species. When the 
L. Speciosum has matured its pollen, cut off 
the anthers, and rub fhe pollen upon the style 
of tlie L. Airrafum. 

Three things may now happen. The first, 
the most likely, is that the flower will die, and 
will not produce seed. The second is that the 
plant will produce seed, but these, when they 
Iiave been gi*own into flowering bulbs, will 
reproduce unaltered L. Auratum. The third 
—last and least likely possibility—is that the 
plant will produce seed which, when grown 
and floweied, will produce blossoms which 
partake of the characters of its two parents. 
In other words, these last are genuine 
hybrids. 

It is extremely unlikely that more than one 
])er cent, of the seeds will produce a blossom 
which bears the marks of both parents. The 
majority will either die, or else be simple 
L. Aurahi?n, without anything to show that 
they are hybrids. 

Even with those rare plants which definitely 
show their hybrid origin, a great diversity of 
colouring may be observed. But the colour of 
the parents is very variable, and after a few 


Have you ever tasted chocolate dates ? If so, 
these directions will be almost needless to you, 
for I fimcy that you will not have stopped at a 
taste, but will have tried and found out a way'^ 
to manufacture them for yourself. But so far 
as I know, these dates are, as yet, quite a 
home-made sweet, and they are so delicious 
and so wdiolesome that they ought to be more 
widely known. Here then is the recipe. Any 
sort of dates and any sort of chocolate may be 
used, but the best results are got from the best 
materials in confectionary even more than in 
other work. Take then a pound of Tunis 
dates, either bought in the familiar oblong 
boxes or by the pound. Leave out any which 
are not perfectly ripe; the soapy taste of one 
of these paler, firmer dates is enough to dis¬ 
gust anyone with dates for ever. Wipe the 
others very gently wfith a damp cloth (dates 
are not gathered by the Dutch!), slit them 
lengthwise with a silver knife, but only so far 
as to enable you to extract the kernel without 
bruising the fruit. Then prepare the chocolate. 
Grate a quarter of a pound of best French 


years the hybrid lily looses the characteristics 
o-f the L. Speciosum and becomes merely a 
reddish variety of L. Auratum. 

But there are two hybrid lilies which are 
quite constant, and as they are two of the 
finest of the whole group, they are well worth 
growing. 

Lilium Alexandra:., the Japanese “Uki 
Ure ” or “Hill Lily,” is in all probability a 
hybrid between Lilium Auraturn and Lilium 
Longijlortun. We say “in all probability,” 
for we are not quite certain that it is not a true 
species. 

There are some persons who think that one 
white lily is much like another. But put side 
by side L. Alexandres, L. Longijlorum, and 
L. Candidum. Are they alike ? Could any¬ 
one mistake one for another ? Surely not! 
They differ in every detail—even in colour. 
The long trumpet of Z. Longijlorum is 
delicate greenish-white. The Madonna lily 
is like porcelain; and the hill lily possesses 
a rich milky hue, somewhat resembling the 
colour of Z. Broumii, which we so much 
admired. 

And in shape how different they are. One 
is a long and regular trampet, another is a 
shallow cup, and the lily we are specially con¬ 
sidering is widely opened wuth its segments 
slightly curved, the whole blossom resembling 
a gigantic white star. 

Lilium Alexandra: is not a big lily. It 
grows about two feet high and bears from one 
to four blossoms. These blossoms are very 
large, of a rich milky white, resembling in 
shape those of Z. Auratum. The pollen is 
chocolate colour. The fragrance of this lily is 
very great. On the evening of a hot day in 
the middle of August last year we could 
detect the scent of a bed of these lilies, then 
in full bloom, at the distance of over one 
hundred yards. Its scent is rich and full, 
something between that of jasmine and 
vanilla. 

The culture of this hybrid is not difficult. 
It is best grown in pots, for it is veiy sensitive 
to rain at its flowering period. In rigorous 
districts this lily should be grown in a cool 
greenhouse, but in the south of England it 
will grow to perfection out of doors. The 
soil should consist of equal parts of peat, very 
finely broken, leaf-mould, and sharp sand. It 
wants a very large quantity of water. 

Few lilies have given us greater pleasure 


CHOCOLATE DATES. 

chocolate, add an equal weight of fresh icing 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of boiling water, and 
mix in a small brass or earthenware saucepan 
over the fire until quite smooth, only it must 
not boil ; last of all add a few drops of vanilla. 

Then put your small saucepan inside a larger 
one half filled with boiling water, just to keep 
the chocolate fluid until all the dates are filled. 
Take up a little of the mixture in a teaspoon, 
press open the date, and pour it neatly in. 
There must be no smears or threads of 
chocolate if your confectionary is to look 
dainty. When about a dozen are filled, gently 
press the .sides together, and the chocolate 
should just show a shiny brown ridge in the 
middle of the date. Place on a board in a 
cool place to harden; they may be packed up 
next day. 

Almost as nice as chocolate dates are nougat 
dates. The foundation for the nougat is the 
same as for American candies: the white of 
one egg and an equal quantity of cold water to 
half a pound of sifted icing sugar, all mixed 
perfectly smoothly together. Then chop equal 


than Z. Alexandres. It is one of those plants 
which are so striking that it is impossible to 
forge't them when you have once seen them. 
It is so very delicate, so pure and so fragrant. 

Doubtless most of our readers are acquainted 
with the old Nankeen lily. This is a very old 
favourite, and is usually thought to be a true 
species, but for all that it is almost for certain 
a hybrid between Z. Candidum and Z. Chal- 
cedoniam. This plant rejoices in a goodly 
number of names, of which Z. Testaceum, 
L. IsabeLinum, and Z. Excelsiun are the 
commonest. 

This lily is unknown in the wild state, and 
its origin is very obscure. It is an English 
garden hybrid, but who first raised it or 
possessed it is unknown. 

Yet it is a very striking lily, growing to the 
height of four or five feet and producing a 
great cluster of buff-coloured blossoms. In 
general features it resembles its parent Z. Can¬ 
didum, but the flower shows a distinct con¬ 
nection with the Martagons. Its colour 
certainly is not derived from either of its 
parents. A mixture of scarlet and pure ud ite 
should give pink ; but Z. Testaceum is of a 
yellowish-buff colour. The lily which it most 
nearly resembles is Z. Monodelphum ; but 
though veiy fine, it is nothing like so splendid 
as that queen of the Martagons. 

This lily is distinctly a cottage-garden 
flower. Except in that situation it is never 
seen. Yet it is common enough in old 
cottage-gardens, and a more befitting flower 
can scarcely be imagined. It looks old—in 
keeping Avitli the place which it enhances by 
its presence. 

The cultivation of this lily is the same as 
that of Z. Candidum, It does not do well 
until it is well established, and it has a 
particular objection to growing in modem 
gardens. 

Lilium Parkmanni is the hybrid between 
Z. Ain'atum and Z. Speciosum. Genuine 
specimens bear blossoms somewhat inter¬ 
mediate between the parent species. 

There is also a hybrid between Z. Ilansoni 
and Z. Martagon Dalmaticum, called Liliuan 
Dalhansoni. 

These four hybrids are the only ones which 
deserve to be mentioned, and of these only the 
first two are worth a place in the flower- 
garden. 

{To he concluded.) 


quantities of blanched walnuts, almonds. Brazils, 
and hazel nuts together, mix with the sugar in 
the proportion of two thirds of nut to one of 
the sugar mixture, and leave until next day in 
the cellar. By that time the nougat will be 
firm enough to form into kernels by gently 
rolling between the hands ; if it sticks, your 
hands are too warm. It is best to do this part 
of the work in the cellar. Having stoned and 
first wiped your dates, put in the nougat 
kernels, gently pressing the sides together; 
they will harden in a short time, and veiy 
pretty they look packed alternately with the 
chocolate dates in fancy boxes. Tunis dates 
do not keep good much longer than two 
months, the grocer tells me ; we have never 
been able to keep them half that time to try! 
Of course, you can use the commoner dates, 
which are very good to eat, but hardly so nice 
to look at as the others, because on account of 
their more sugary consistency it is impossible to 
fill them so neatly as the moister Tunis dates. 
Tafilat dates are somehow too dry and solid to 
combine well either with nuts or chocolate. 



HOW WE MANAGED WITHOUT SERVANTS. 

By :\rRS. FRANK AV. AV. TOPHAAI, Author of “The Alibi,” “The Fateful Number,” etc. 


CHAPTER III. 

HE hot July days brought us 
sucli good news from Cannes 
that our hearts were all light 
with tlie hope of soon wel¬ 
coming our parents back, 
and Cecilly was especially 
happy at being promised 
several more pupils after the 
summer holidays were over. Mrs. Moore, the 
old lady to whom I read, had hinted th-at 
she might require more of my time in the 
autumn, so we had every reason to be light¬ 
hearted and to forget the hardness of our 
work with so much to be thankful for. Only 
poor old Jack looked graver as the days went 
by, and my heart ached for him with his secret 
trouble. 

It was nearly the end of July that one 
morning Cynthia came tapping at the kitchen 
door, where I was surrounded with materials 
for dinner. 

“ AVhere is Cecilly ” she asked, and on 
my telling her Cecilly was out, giving music 
lessons, she told me she had tickets for a 
concert that afternoon, and she knew how 
mu*ch she would like to go. 

I knew so too, and at once said I would 
leave my cooking till the afternoon and fini.sh 
a smart blouse Cecilly had been making for 
herself. 

“ Do let me do the cooking while you 
sew,” Cynthia asked, but I said she had 
better not as the dinner was to be what the 
boys called a triumph of “ mind over matter,” 
meaning a dinner was to be made out of 
scraps, which was always tiring work. But 
Cynthia insisted on being cook. 

I had already sent Beatrice Ethel, the little 
bool-girl, out for a quart of skimmed or 
separated milk which Cecilly made into 
Soup : Take three or four onions and boil 
them in the milk till soft enough to run 
through a .sieve. Boil six large potatoes and 
rub through sieve. Put all back into milk 
with pepper and salt. Add a teacup of sago, 
tapioca, rice, or some macaroni. But sago is 
best. Send up fried bread with this. 

Our meat course was to be breakfast pies, 
and as there were some scraps over, Cynthia 
made a mulligatawny pate, which would 
come in for breakfast. 

Our pudding was a German Pudding: 

I lb. flour, I teaspoonful of carbonate of soda 
rubbed into the flour, 6 oz. of scraped fat, 

^ lb. treacle melted in milk. To be boiled 
lor three hours. This would have been 
sufficient for our dinner, but Cynthia begged 
to make a few jam tarts, as she “ lovod making 
pastry.” AVhey they were finished, she had 


a piece of pastry over, which she turned into 
Cheese Puffs. She rolled out her paste, 
.sprinkled it thickly with cheese and “ Paisley 
Flour,” repeating the process several times. 
She brushed them over with a little egg, and 
baked them at once. I suggested, as we were 
well oft' for milk, she might make a custard 
to eat with our pudding, with “ Bird’s Custard 
Powder,” but only on condition that she asked 
leave to come back wdth Cecilly to help us 
eat such a grand dinner. Lately I had 
noticed that she had been allowed to accept 
our invitations for the evening, and although 
it .seemed a mistake for Jack to be in her 
company too often, it was such a delight for 
him to find her with us when he returned 
home, I could not resist asking her. 

Cecilly had of course accepted Cynthia’s 
imitation to the concert with much delight, 
and I, having locked up the house, had .spent 
a pleasant afternoon with dear Aunt Jane, 
who had given me a gieat bunch of beautiful 
white lilies, and a basket of gooseberries for 
the boys. 

I was only just back when I heard Cecilly’s 
knock, and finding her alone I asked if Cynthia 
were not coming to dinner. 

“Yes, indeed she is,” answered Cecilly, 
“ and what do you think ? ]\Ir. ]Marriott has 
invited himself also ! ” 

“ Oh, Cecilly,” I cried. “You must go 
at once and get some fish and some fruit,” 
but Cecilly intemipted me, saying— 

“No, he stipulates that we make no change. 
He i.s coming to eat Cynthia’s cooking, and I 
promised him we would have nothing extra, 
except some coflee.” 

Of course I brought out our best table linen 
and china, rubbed up our silver and glass, and 
with Aunt Jane’s lilies for decoration our 
dinner-table looked as nice as possible. 
Cecilly ran up the road to meet Jack to tell 
him the news as soon as she saw him, and 
we had to be quite determined not to be 
over-ruled, so anxious was he for various 
additions to our meal. 

“ Could you not run to Aunt Jane and ask 
her to lend us her maid,” he asked, but I 
insisted on no change being made. 

“Mr. jMarriott is coming to .see how clever 
Cynthia is, and not to quiz us,” I replied, so 
Jack had to be content. The soup was a 
great .success. AA^e turned the Alulligatawny 
pie into an eniree, and added the jam tarts to 
the pudding course. Cecilly and Bob fetched 
and earned the dishes, though I slipped out 
during the cheese course to make the coffee 
for dessert. 

AA^e were a very meny^ party at dinner, and 
Cynthia had many congratulations from us 
all. Jack and Air. Alarriott were a long time 


before they joined us in the drawing-room, 
but when they came the evening was one of 
the ])leasantest we had spent since ilear 
father’s illness. Jack was so much more like 
his old self, and Mr. Alaniott so positive of 
father’s recovery that every doubt and per¬ 
plexity of life fled, and it seemed to me that 
all the pain of sejiaration and the grave 
anxieties of the past were now fled for ever. 
Cecilly and the boys had gone up to bed 
while I waited for Jack to return from walking 
back with Cynthia and her father, and when 
he came in I saw at once he had good news 
for me. 

“ Oh, Kitty,” he cried, in his old boyish 
manner, “you can never guess what Air. 
Alarriott has said to me this evening. Fie 
said he always knew a good son would make 
a good husband, but that he felt his little girl 
would never make a good wife for a poor 
man. But, Kitty Alavourneen, he says you 
and Cecilly have shown her the way, and if, 
when she is twenty-one, I like to a.sk her to 
be my wife, he won’t send me away.” 

I was obliged to run upstairs to cal-1 Cecilly 
to hear these good tidings, and Cecilly in her 
dressing-gown, with her hair streaming down 
her back, rushed down the stairs at a bound 
to hug Jack in a way she had not dared to do 
since he had grown “so cross and old.” 

It was but a few weeks afterwards that we 
were welcoming father and mother back once 
more—father, older-looking certainly than 
before his illness, but no longer an invalid, 
while mother looked stronger and rosier than 
any of us could remember her. They were both 
surprised to find how well we could manage 
the housework, though father insisted on our 
keeping Beatrice Ethel all day to do the 
heaviest work. 

“As soon as I am in work again,” he said, 

“ we must find a strong servant once more,” 
and on our protesting he answered, “ Aly 
darlings, you were perfectly right in doing 
without servants as you have done. Now 
there is really no necessity, and it is wiser for 
Cecilly to spend her time over her music, to 
enable her to teach others. You, dear Kitty, 
we will gladly spare to Airs. Aloore, knowing 
you can help her in her infirmity. This work 
you are both fitted to undertake, and you can 
then conscientiously leave the housework to 
those other girls, who, not having had the 
education God has permitted you to have, can 
only labour with their hands and hearts. 
Your experience will make you better mis¬ 
tresses, I ani convinced. You will be more 
competent to teach and more sympathetic 
over failures and .shortcomings, and will never 
in all your life regret that all these months 
)^ou have managed without seiwants.” 



SoAiE Gaelic Proverbs. 

Alost shallow—most noisy. 

The eye of a friend is an unerring mirror. 

Oft has the wise advice proceeded from the 
mouth of folly. 

As a man’s own life, so is his judgment of 
the lives of others. 

God cometh in the time of distress, and it 
is no longer distress when He comes. 

The fortunate man awaits and he .shall 
arrive in peace ; the unlucky hastens and evil 
slinll be his fate. 


VARIETIES. 

Life and Death. 

I live, and yet I know not why, 
Unle.ss it be I live to die: 

I die—and dying live in vain. 

Unless I die to live again. 

An Absolute Certainty.— Amid the 
mysteries which become the more mysterious 
the more they are thought about, there will 
remain the one absolute certainty that man is 
ever in presence of an Infinite and Eternal 
Energy from which all things proceed. 


Passing an Examination. 

Here is how Professor AV'illiam James of Har¬ 
vard, in his student days, passed an examination 
before the late Dr. Oliver AYendell Holmes. 

The first question put to him was as to the 
nerves at the base of the brain. It so happened 
that Air. James was well up in the subject, and 
he promptly gave an exhaustive reply. 

“Oh, well, if you know that y6u know 
everything,” said Dr. Holmes cheerfully. 
“ Let’s talk about something else. How are all 
your people at home ? ” 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


SHEILA’S COUSIN EFFIE. 

A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ Greyfriars,” “ Half-a-dozcn Sisters,” etc. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE STORM BRE.\KS. 

‘‘ It is simply disgraceful. You have 
made yourself the talk of the hotel. I 
am ashamed that you belong to my 
party ; and you shall go home on 
Monday in the mail. I will not have 
the responsibility any longer of a girl 
who has no sense of obedience or of the 
fitness of things. Back you shall go at 
once. Your uncle will telegraph, and 
somebody shall meet you at the other 
end. But stay here any longer to behave 
in this way you most certainly shall not 1 ” 
Sheila stood white-faced and almost 
terrified before her aunt. She was still 
in her riding-habit. She had come in 
so happily from her scramble with 
Ronald down by the shore ; and with 
never a misgiving had run upstairs and 
entered the sitting-room before going to 
dress for dinner. 

There she found her aunt alone, wait¬ 
ing for her as it now seemed ; and with¬ 
out warning the tempest had broken 
over her head. She scarcely knew even 
now of what she stood accused. It 
seemed as though every sin of every sort 
had been laid at her door. She could 
at first scarcely get at the gist of what 
her angry aunt could mean ; but as Mrs. 
Cossart proceeded it gradually dawned 
upon Sheila that she was being accused 
of having carried on a bare-faced flirta¬ 
tion with Ronald Dumaresq, and of 
having made herself the talk of the hotel 
in so doing. 

It was like a stinging blow in the 
face to the sensitive girl. She was 
almost stunned by the rush of feeling 
that came over her. A few weeks ago 
she could have borne it better—she would 
have been more angry, but less over¬ 
whelmed with pain and shame. 

The wakening womanhood within her 
made the accusation almost intolerable. 
The very looks and words which had 
passed between them that day seemed 
to rise up before her in a bewildering 
mist. Could it possibly be true what 
her aunt was sa3’ing ? Had she been 
forward, unwomanly, fast ? Had she 
made people remark upon her—got 
herself talked of as a flirt ?—hateful title 
that Sheila recoiled from as from a blow. 
She had liked to be with Ronald, she 
had thought he liked being with her. 
But her aunt had said it was she who 
was always entrapping him—those were 
the very words. Oh, how cruel, how 
cruel and unjust! But it was not true, 
no, it was not ! Only if such things were 
being said, she could never, never, never 
see Ronald again all her life ! 

A wave of sudden desolation seemed 
to sweep over Sheila. A rush of hot 
tears flooded her eyes. She burst into 
sobs and flung herself down on the sofa, 
crying— 

“ Oh, how can you say such cruel 
things ? How can you ? ” 

“I say them for your good—because 
they are true,” answered Mrs. Cossart, 


her anger in no way appeased by the 
sight of Sheila’s grief; “and there is 
the less excuse for you, because you have 
always had Effie’s example before you. 
You will never find her lowering herself 
by running after young men as you have 
been doing ; and I tell you, Sheila, that 
nothing so disgusts those very young 
men as seeing girls do this. They 
humour them at the time for their amuse¬ 
ment, and because their vanity is 
flattered ; but in the end they despise 
them. Mr. Dumaresq has been very 
kind to you, but he must know perfectly 
well that you are trying to get him for a 
husband.” 

Sheila suddenly started up, her face 
suddenly grown white. 

“ Aunt Cossart, you shall not say that 
again! I will not bear it from you. 
Yes, I will go away. I would not stay 
after this. Where is my uncle ? Let 
me talk to him, but please do not say 
another word. I cannot bear it! ” 

There was something in the girl’s 
sudden change of manner that half 
frightened Mrs. Cossart. She did not 
particularly want Sheila and her uncle 
to meet just now. 

“Your uncle has gone downstairs,” 
she answered uneasity, “ 3^011 can see 
him after dinner.” 

“ I shall not go down to dinner,” said 
Sheila, putting up her hand to her head 
in a dazed wa3L “ M3^ head aches. I 
shall go to bed. If I am going away on 
Monday, I think I won’t come down to 
meals any more.” 

“Well, I think you had better go to 
bed,” said Mrs. Cossart. “You have 
had a tiring day, and you don’t look 
yourself. I don’t mean to be unkind, 
Sheila, but you have no mother, and it 
is my duty to speak plainly sometimes.” 

“ Then I am sure 3^011 have done your 
duty. Aunt Cossart,” said Sheila, giving 
one direct look at her aunt, and then the 
wave of bitterness surged over her once 
more. The tears rushed to her eyes ; 
she felt as though she were choking, and 
in a blind sort''of way she darted from 
the room, dashed into the one she shared 
with Effie, and flinging herself upon her 
bed broke into wild weeping. 

Effie had just finished her toilet, her 
face was rather flushed, and she looked 
uncomfortable and displeased. The 
maid was putting the room to rights, 
and cast a compassionate glance at the 
prone fig'ure on the bed. She had 
received orders to pack up Sheila’s things 
in readiness for the mail on Monday, 
and as this was Saturday evening 
and no word had been spoken previously 
of such a thing, she divined that there 
had been a “ row.” Probabl3^ she had 
a shrewd guess as to the cause, but of 
course she made no remark, finished her 
task and went away. 

Effie came and stood by Sheila. 

“Don’t cry so,” she said. “ It’s a 
pity it has happened, but nobody will 
remember anything about it when you 
are gone. The Barretts are going in 


the mail on Monday. They will take 
care of 3mu, and be pleased to have you. 
You always get on with people. And 
it’s better to go than to have bothers all 
the time.” 

Effie was half glad, half sorry to be 
rid of Sheila. In a way she was fond of 
her cousin, but she had become rather 
jealous of her too. And then her foolish 
mother had fostered in her the belief 
that Ronald Dumaresq would certainly 
pay his addresses to her if only Sheila 
would let him alone, and not be per¬ 
petually attracting him off to herself. 
Effie had been taken by Ronald from the 
first, and was flattered at being told of 
his preference. She had begun to fanc3' 
herself more or less in love with him, as 
girls with nothing better to think about 
are rather disposed to do. She liked to 
picture herself the mistress of an estab¬ 
lishment, with a handsome young 
husband to take her about. If it were 
true that Ronald admired her, it was a 
thousand pities he should not have a fair 
field. Effie did not pause to consider 
that he had an excellent opportunity 
as it was for prosecuting his wooing, 
and that if he let himself be turned from 
his purpose b3^ Sheila’s “ machinations ” 
—as her mother called it—his love could 
not be very deep or true. She was 
accustomed to be led by her mother’s 
opinions; and she had become very 
jealous of the way in which people 
“took up” Sheila, and left her out in 
the cold. 

As Sheila made no answer, Effie 
moved away, and joining' her mother in 
the next room remarked— 

“You have upset her very much, but 
I suppose she will get over it. I think 
she won’t come down to-night, her face 
will be all red and swollen. What shall 
we sa3" to people ? Shall 3'ou tell them 
she is going to be sent home ? ” 

Mrs. Cossart looked a little taken 
aback. She had overlooked the fact 
that some explanation would have to be 
given of this exceedingly sudden arrange¬ 
ment. She looked at her daughter, and 
then said slowly— 

“Well, we won’t say anything to¬ 
night, only that Sheila has a headache 
and cannot come down. You will have 
a chance of talking to Mr. Dumaresq 
at table now, Effie. I am quite tired 
of the sound of Sheila’s laugh, and 
her way of getting his notice all for 
herself.” 

But Effie found Ronald rather ab¬ 
stracted, and she did not make much 
way with him. After he heard that 
Sheila was not coming down he seemed 
to go off into a brown stud3'; and it was 
only when Mr. Cossart suddenly seemed 
to drop a bomb in their midst that he 
took note of what was passing. 

“Yes, she is to go home on Monday, 
m3^ wife has decided,” Mr. Cossart 
remarked to Miss Adene, all uncon¬ 
scious of his wife’s warning looks. 
“We brought her out for a little 
holiday and amusement; and now she 
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will go back home to another uncle of 
hers. Ob, yes, we shall all miss her. 
She is a merry little puss. But we think 
she has been here long enough. Mrs. 
Barrett has kindly promised to take 
care of her on the voyage home.” 

Ronald’s eyes had fixed themselves 
upon Mr. Cossart’s face. 

“Are you speaking of Miss Chol- 
mondeley } Surely it has been arranged 
rather suddenly ? ” 

“ Weli, we have talked of it often,” 
said Mrs. Cossart interposing. “ Sheila 
only came out for a time, not for the 
whole season. It is the chance of 
sending her back with such a good 
escort that has settled the matter. She 
will be very happy with the Barretts. 
They have made such friends, she and 
the girls.” 

“It is strange she said nothing all 
day, when we were making all sorts of 
plans for the future,” said Ronald; and 
both Mr. and Mrs. Cossart looked so 
uncomfortable that Lady Dumaresq 
changed the subject. 

There was no walking up and down 
the corridor or verandah with Ronald 
that evening, for he followed his party 
direct into their private sitting-room at 
the end of the ground-floor passage, 
and appeared no more that night. 

“What does it mean?” he asked, 
with a note of indignation in his voice. 

Miss Adene and Lady Dumaresq 
exchanged glances. They had seen 
perfectly through the clumsy manoeuvre. 
Their eyes had been observing the turn 
affairs were taking for some while. 
'J'hey were not altogether unprepared 
for some such development. 

“ Now, Ronald,” said Lady Dumaresq 
quietly, “ it is no use your putting your¬ 
self into a fume and fret about this. It 
is very evident that Mrs. Cossart is 
jealous of Sheila, because she so 
entirely eclipses Eifie. It is not a very 
surprising thing that it should be so. 
We must allow for a mother’s weakness. 
Perhaj^s you have yourself helped to 
bring about the crisis by a rather too 
visible admiration for the little girl. 
You were not quite wise to-day, for 
instance; and she is too much the child 
to be on her guard; and if people do 
talk-” 

“ Let them,” answered Ronald rather 
proudl3^ “I am not afraid of having 
my name coupled with that of the girl I 
intend to make my wife ! ” 

They all smiled at him. They were 
all in sympathy with his bold declaration. 
Lady Dumaresq held out her hand, and 
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Sir Guy laid an affectionate arm over 
his shoulder. 

“So it has come to that, has it, 
Ronald ? Well, I am glad to hear it. 
But a little patience will not hurt either 
of you ; and you will know better after a 
separation whether she cares for you in 
the way you wish.” 

“After a separation!” repeated 
Ronald rather blankly. “But I mean 
to come to an understanding before they 
send her away. I may even be able to 
stop it if she is m3’-” 

But Lady Dumaresq laid a gentle 
hand upon his lips. 

“ Ronald,” she said, “that would not 
be wise. Indeed it would scarcely be 
fair and right to her.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” he questioned 
quickl3'. 

“I mean that the question you have 
to ask Sheila is too solemn and serious 
a one to be put when she is in a mist of 
bewilderment, sorrow, and indignation, 
which is sure to be the case. You 
would come to her then as a sort of 
champion and deliverer, and she would 
very likely accept you in that impulse of 
gratitude,- whether or no her heart be 
deeply stirred. Do not win her in that 
impetuous way, Ronald. It will not 
hurt either of you to bear the yoke for 
awhile—to learn what patience has to 
teach. Her character will develop in 
the school of life’s discipline, as it has 
not done when all has been sunshine. 
Let her go now, Ronald. Prove your 
own heart first, then if you find it un¬ 
changed, seek her out later, and win her 
if you can. Believe me, it will be best 
so. I do not know what has passed 
between Sheila and her aunt, but what¬ 
ever it is, I would not have you seek an 
interview now.” 

And indeed, had Ronald desired it, 
it is doubtful if he could have obtained 
sight of Sheila. She remained in bed 
most of Sunday with a violent headache. 
Miss Adene and Lad3’ Dumaresq stole 
up to see her, to whisper a few kind 
words and then retire. And when 
Monday came she was nothing but a 
little white-faced, woe-be.gone creature, 
so unlike the Sheila of the past weeks 
that her friends would scarcel3' have 
known her. 

She would not say good-bye to any- 
bod3^ She shrank from the thought of 
what they might have been told as to 
her sudden departure. Every nerve was 
tingling with pain, and shame, and 
misery. 

I'he boat was in early, and whilst the 


rest of the people were at lunch, Sheila 
got her uncle to take her down to the 
quay and see her on board, for she felt 
she would sink into the ground if 
Ronald were to come out and see her, 
and say good-bye before the rest of the 
people. 

“ Well, I am thankful she went off so 
quietly,” said Mrs. Cossart, as they 
discussed the matter together before 
descending to dinner. “ I was afraid 
there might be a scene, but there is no 
accounting for Sheila. She did not 
even want to say good-bye to the 
Dumaresq party, and if some of them 
hadn’t come up here, she would have 
gone off without even that. Girls are 
the queerest, most capricious creatures ! 
Well, it’s all happily over; and, Eflie, 
3'ou will have Sheila’s place now at table, 
and nobody to interfere with you. Mr. 
Dumaresq-” 

But Effie tossed her head rather 
defiantly. She had not got much 
change out of Mr. Dumaresq these last 
few fab/a I/wfc meals. 

“ I don’t care for Mr. Dumaresq so 
might3^ much. I’m not going to put 
myself out of the way for him. I don’t 
think I care so particularly for fashion¬ 
able young men. I don’t mind him, 
but I’m not going to put myself out of 
thewayjust to amuse him. I think he’s 
very dull sometimes. I don’t know what 
3’ou all see in him to make such a fuss I ” 
hlrs. Cossart rather felt as though she 
had taken an infinity of trouble for a 
chimera of her own brain, and when she 
reached the dining-room her jaw almost 
dropped. She had pictured the amal¬ 
gamation which would take place be¬ 
tween Effie and the Dumaresqs now that 
Sheila had gone ; but what did she see ? 

The whole Dumaresq had 

moved bodily to the side table, hitherto 
occupied by the Barretts, who had left 
to-da3’. Some new arrivals from the 
Cape had been given the seats next to 
the Cossarts—loud-voiced colonials with 
rather bad manners, who talked amongst 
themselves and seemed not to desire the 
acquaintance of their neighbours. 

Mrs. Cossart sat in dismayed silence 
through the meal, and when she went 
into the drawing-room, afterwards, she 
fancied that all the people looked coldly 
at her. Nobod3' spoke either to her or 
to Effie, and they soon retired to their 
own rooms. 

Was diis a sample of what would 
result from her laborious attempt to 
promote her daughter’s popularity ? 

{ 7 h he continued.) 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


THINGS IN SEASON, IN MARKET AND KITCHEN. 


September, the hunter’s moon, brings us such 
an abundance in our markets that it is difficult 
to say just what is peculiar to the mouth. 
Undoubtedly the most prominent feature is 
moor game, and now is the time when even 
moderate purses may safely indulge in this, 
blares, rabbits, grouse, partridges, and wild 
duck give an excellent choice, and poultry 
also is prime and not dear. 

Fresh-water fish come in this month, and 
are often most useful to country hostesses, as 
well as affording sport to her guests. The 
orchards are laden now with fast-ripening fruit, 
and if this haiwest is a fairly plentiful one we 
may indeed be glad. Nuts will find an excuse 
for many delightful nutting parties among the 
children, and the storing of fruits and vegetables 
from the garden will keep the housekeeper 
busy. Damsons should be plentiful towards 
the end of this month, and will want making 
into jam and cheese, and we expect also to 
gather blackberries—another excuse for picnick¬ 
ing—nor must we leave mushrooms out of the 
list. Indeed, September is the harvest-month 
in many senses, for we have the wild crops 
ready for garnering, as well as the cultivated 
ones of garden and field. 

The poorest country-dweller may make a 
profit now who has the wit and the energy to 
seek for nature’s bounty, as these wild things 
invariably meet with a ready sale in towns. 

Besides these we have other things provided 
by a bountiful providence which we ought to 
appreciate better than we do. See the glorious 
colouring that the leaves of the hedgerow trees 
take on ; note the rushes swaying in the brook, 
the berries of the mountain-ash, as well as of 
the dog-rose; all these are profitable to town 
fforists, who will generally pay a fair price for 
such things. To the home decorator all these 
are very valuable—or will be in the days that 
will come all too soon, when no flowers are to 
be had for the table. If slightly dried and 
brushed over with a very weak solution of gum 
arabic, then dried again, these will keep for a 
long time without lo.sing their colour. Some 
of the very prettiest table decorations ever 
seen have been made with coloured leaves and 
berries. For tall jars in the corners of rooms, 
purple thistles, white honesty, brown bulrushes, 
copper beech boughs, and scarlet ash-berries 
combined, make a truly lovely show. 

In the garden we have dahlias and sunflowers 
defying the wane that seems to make every¬ 
thing else look dreary, and by and by we shall 
have chrysanthemums in all their brave glory 
to brighten house and greenhouse. What a 
glory do these give to the last days of the 
dying year. 

But the year is far from ending in Sep¬ 
tember; we have many things yet to enjoy, 
and possibly many guests to entertain, and 
always much to see to, as prudent house¬ 
wives. 

A plentiful crop of wild mushrooms proves 
a great help to us now, and we are glad to 
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remind ourselves of different ways of using 
them. For instance, with bacon or eggs at 
breakfast, ati gmtin at dinner, on toast at all 
times, they are acceptable. With field mush¬ 
rooms we have need to be very careful lest we 
inadvertently give ourselves some that are 
poisonous and unfit for food. Dr. Badham, 
author of the Esculent Funguses of Eiiglatid^ 
enumerates no less than forty-eight species 
of edible fungi, all of which are good 
to eat. According to him the majority of 
fungi are harmless, but his account of the 
effects of the poisonous minority is enough to 
alarm the most trustful. 

The easiest way to detect whether fungi are 
wholesome or not is to insert a silver spoon 
into the stew in which they are present, and if 
poisonous it will quickly turn black ; a peeled 
onion will also turn blue or bluish-black, and 
is an even easier test. If either of these on 
being withdrawn shows their own natural 
colour, the mushrooms may be regarded as 
harmless. 

Alu-shroom ketchup is regarded by all house¬ 
wives as one of the treasures of the store- 
cupboard, and that which is home-made is 
generally better than any that can be bought. 

It is best when made of the large flap 
mushrooms, fresh, but fully ripe. They must 
be gathered during veiy dry weather, if the 
ketchup is to keep properly. Do not wash or 
peel them but wipe them clean, and remove all 
decayed pieces and part of the stalks. Put 
them into a gallon stone jar, and strew salt 
liberally over tliem. Let them remain a night, 
and the next day stir them up, and repeat this 
for two or three days. At the end of the 
third day put the jar into the oven and let 
them stew a short time, then gently pour off 
the liquid, but do not squeeze them at all. 
To every quart put an ounce of Jamaica and 
black peppercorns, two or three pieces of rase 
ginger, and a blade of mace. Boil again for 
perhaps half an hour, let it stand aside until 
cold, then put into dry bottles, and cork it up 
tightly. It is well to use small bottles, so 
that when one has been opened it may be used 
up before it has time to lose its virtues. 

.AIENU FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Rabbit Pie. 

Cold Roast Goose. 

Salmi of Partridges (hot). 

Fillets of Beef with Mushrooms (also hot). 

Cold Pressed Beef. 

Potato, Beetroot, Tomato and Endive .Salads. 

Hot Potatoes. 

Quince Jelly. Damson Cheese. 

Apple and Blackberry Tart. Cream. 

Cheddar and Gorgonzola Cheese. 

Oatcake and Butter. 

Our menu this month might be one suited 
for a luncheon party, where the chief dishes 
would be required cold, Avith two or three hot 
ones as a set-off, and all others placed on the 


table at the same time. Luncheon parties are 
generally very common during this month in 
the country, and the guests Avho come to 
partake of them are not noted for their small 
appetites. 

Salmi of Partridges. —Put the birds into the 
oven as for roasting, and partially cook them. 
When about half done cut them into neat 
pieces, and remove the sldn and sinews, and 
place them in a clean saucepan. In another 
pan put a quarter of a pound of uncooked ham 
minced finely, Avith a good piece of butter; 
add a dozen small mushrooms, three or four 
minced shallots, a grated carrot, a spoonful of 
chopped parsley, a feAV sprigs of savoury herbs 
and some pepper and salt. Cover closely and 
let them cook on the top of the stove, shaking 
the pan to prevent burning; Avhen cooked 
dredge a little ffoAver ov’er them, let it brown a 
little, and pour in about a pint of good broAvn 
stock. Add also a glassful of sherry. Stir 
until the graA’y has thickened nicely, then put 
in the pieces of the birds, and let them slowly 
simmer, but not boil, for at least half an hour. 
Dish the game in a pile on a hot dish, strain 
the sauce, and see that.it is Avell seasoned and 
of a nice broAvn colour, then pour OA^er all. 
Garnish with fried sippets of bread. 

Fillets of Beef with Mushrooms. —These 
should be cut from the undercut or fillet of 
beef, and be neatly shaped. Fiy them quickly 
on both sides, but only enough to slightly 
broAvn them, then place in a steAvpan and 
coA'er Avith peeled mushrooms, one or tAvo 
shallots, some pepper and a glassful of red 
Avine Avith also a small lump of butter. StcAv 
these for quite an hour in a rather sIoav oven, 
then lift out the meat and the mushrooms, and 
thicken the gravy AAUth fecule, also add salt 
and a tablespoonful of sharp sauce, then pour 
boiling hot over the dish. 

Quince Jelly and Damson Cheese are both 
preserA'Cs that should be found in readiness in 
the store cupboard. For the first, take a 
quart of quince juice obtained by boiling the 
fruit Avith a very little Avater and then straining 
it through a bag; add a pound of lump sugar 
to every quart, and then an ounce of gum 
arabic previously soaked in Avater. Boil aa'cII 
for quite half an hour, then put into moulds. 

Damson Cheese. —Put several pounds of 
freshly-gathered damsons into a stone jar Avith 
a very little Avater. Stand this on the top of 
the stove to steAv gently for some hours, or 
until the fruit is perfectly soft. While still 
AA^arm turn out the damsons into aAvide-meshed 
sieve or colander, rub until nothing but skins 
and stones are left. Put half a pound of loaf 
sugar to eveiy pound of pulp, and boil together 
into a stiff paste. Some of the stones should 
be cracked and the kernels taken out, as these 
give a very pleasant flavour to the cheese. 
Put into shalloAV dishes or moulds, and cover 
Avith brandied papers. This cheese is usually 
cut into fancy stapes and put into glass dishes 
to ser\-e at dessert. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Irene Foy, 32, Osborne Terrace, Clapliam Road, 
wishes to sell “ Onyx ” a Greek grammar, written 
by Irene’s father in English and Greek. Will 
“ Onyx ” please write ? 

Lem. —You will find the poem from which 3-ou quote 
an extract in Ezekiel and Other Poems., by H. !M. 
(Nelson and Sons). It is there entitled “ The Sea 
of Sorrow.” 


Constance. —i. “ Auf Wiedersehn,” means “ till we 
meet again,” like the French “ An revoir.”—2. We 
always recommend Dr. Lemmi’s Italian Grammar, 
published at 5s. by Messrs. Oliver & Boj’d, Edin¬ 
burgh ; and Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
London. It is quite simple enough to be studied 
alone. 

SOROR. —We are sorry you haA'e had to wait so long 
for a reply, but owing to the time at which vve go 
to press, we cannot promise an answer speedily. 


Nurse Petra. —The Jn^iend-Gartcnlaube, 5s. a 
3'ear, might suit you ; but we advise you to write 
for a full list of German periodicals to Hachettc 
& Co., 18, King William Street, .Ck^ring Cross, 
London. 

F. E. Bartram. —Books on entomolo^ appear rather 
costly; but you might begin with British BniterJUes, 
Moths and Beetles, by W. F. Kirby, published at 
IS. ; or Sir John Lubbock’s Origin and Metamor¬ 
phoses of Insects, 3s. 6d. Order at any bookseller’s. 
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Nvdia.— It is not wonderful that a “first attempt,” 
especially as you have “never learnt how to set 
down music,” and are only sixteen, should be full 
of mistokes, too many to specify. It is absolutely 
impossible for you to hope to succeed without 
seriously studying the rules of harmony. At the 
same time we should judge from your pleasant and 
modest letter that such study would be by no moans 
thrown away. 

A correspondent directs our attention to the fact that 
“ foolscap,” concerning which a question was lately 
answered in “ Study and Studio,” is a corruption 
of the Italiany^;.?•//i;-crt/^?, a folio-sized sheet. The 
error is an ancient one, for from the thirteenth to 
the seventeenth century the water mark of this 
size paper was a fool’s head with cap and bells. 

B. B. AI.—I. We are constantly mentioning Reading 
.Societies in this column. Try the National Home 
Reading Union, Surrey House, Victoria Embank¬ 
ment, London, or write to Mrs. Walker, Litlington 
Rectory, Berwick, .Sussex.—2. Do not try or wish 
to “become pale.” Sufficient exercise, and strict 
attention to clothing and diet, are the best cure for 
a faulty circulation. 

A Lincolnshire Girl.—i. The lines you quote, 

“ Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
’Tis only noble to be good,” 

arc certainly by Tennyson, from the poem “ Lady 
Clara Vere de Verc.”—2. The allusion, 

“ Her who clasped in her last trance 
Her murdered father’s head,” 

is to Margaret Roper, the daughter of .Sir Thomas 
More. This devoted daughter obtained possession 
of her father’s head after his execution, kept it in 
a leaden casket, and left directions that it should 
be buried with her. For the whole story, see The 
Girl’s Own Paper for February, 1898, where we 
answered the question at length. 

BLUEnoTTLE.—The reference you quote is probably 
Professor E. Curtins, a distinguished German 
authority on etymology. 

A. N. 1 ).—I. The lines (which 5’ou misquote) are as 
follows— 

“ Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursel’s as others see us! 

It w'ad frac monie a blunder free us 
And foolish notion.” 

They are by Robert Burns, and you will find them 
in any edition of his poems.—2. Write to the office of 
'Jhe Boy’s Ovv.n Paper, in which magazine “The 
Bishop and the Caterpiller ” first appeared. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRE.SPONDENCE. 

Florence is very sorry, but circumstances have 
occurred which unfortunately prevent her from 
opening a correspondence with a little girl reader 
of the “ G. O. P.” as she wished. Among the 
many readers of our paper, perhaps someone else 
will kindly volunteer. 

“ Madge,” who lives in the country, and works with 
her hands, would very much like to correspond 
with “Nellie,” so w'ould Robina J. Gibson, 
Ferne5'cleuch, Lochmaben, Dumfriesshire (a far¬ 
mer’s daughter), and B. E. M., The Rectory, 
Barnow, Co. Wexford. 

M. D. Lewls, Sabia, near Smyrna, Asia Minor, would 
bo very glad to WTite to any of our readers who 
would like to hear a little about the remote and 
uncivilised region where she lives, and the curious 
superstitions and customs that prevail. She adds, 

“ If any of your readers wish to correspond with me 
in Greek, I shall be very much pleasea.” 

I\Iiss Frances White, Yaverland Manor, Brading, 
Isle of Wight, would be pleased to exchange stamps 
witli girls living abroad; she would send twenty 
British stamps in exchange for the same number of 
the nationality of her correspondent. 

IMaud i\I. Baughan, Vernon Villa, James Street, 
Oxford, would like to correspond in English with 
;Miss Ruby Tizarel and Miss Nelly Pollak. 
As ]Miss Baughan is a teacher, she would also like 
to correspond with any teachers across the sea. 

^Iiss R. AI. Cooke, Oxford Villa, Gordon Road, 
Southend-on-Sea, wishes to correspond with some 
girls of her own age (20) living abroad. .She is an 
enthusiastic collector of view post-cards, and would 
like to exchange English cards for those of other 
countries. 

Will O M1MO.SA .San exchange illustrated post-cards 
with Madame Gaston Cantin, Rue de Saujon, 
La Tremblade, Charente Inferieure, France, Avhom 
we thank for her pleasant words, describing the 
delight of her correspondence with an English reader 
of the “ G. O. IL” 

“ Bertr.am,” a girl fond of out-door exercise, would 
like to correspond with a French girl about sixteen 
years of age. 

]\Iiss .SoFiE Abelsberg, Budapest!!, Hungary (ii, 
Nagy Janos .Street), wishes for a well-educated 
English or American girl correspondent of her own 
age (18) who would write in German or English, 
!Miss Abelsberg in English. 

Florida would like to correspond with a Spanish, 
Dutch, Norwegian, Swedish or Russian girl of good 
family about 20 years of age. She w'ould help them 
in English if they would help her in their languages. 
Will any girls of these nationalities send addresses 
here ? 


GIRL.S’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

A Farmer’s Daughter {Choice of Employmcni ).— 
Are there not rather many kinds of work which you 
dislike.? You “would not think of entering into 
domestic service at all.” You “ would not care for 
shop business either.” You think, however, that 
you might like to act as a clerk, or a lady’s com¬ 
panion. Now, we are obliged to tell you that 
companions are very little wanted, and that clerks, 
if they are to receive moderately good salaries, 
must be well educated. You tell us, however, that 
your parents would not be disposed to spend any¬ 
thing further on your education or training. This 
makes the position somewhat difficult. It compels 
you to regard home as your school. But there are 
many useful things that a girl can learn on a farm. 
You might learn dairy-work thoroughly and earn 
something by the sale of butter. Later, if you could 
master the newest methods, from studying the 
appliances used by your most successful farming 
friends, you could seek a position as superintendent 
of somegentlem.an’s private dairy. People who can 
make butter and cheese well never go a-begging. 
Then 3'ou should also study the best and most 
remunerative methods of rearing poultry and of 
marketing eggs. Something, even, might be earned 
from your garden, if you have one, and the soil is 
favourable for bulbs—as in many parts of Ireland it 
is. The secret of comfort in farmers’ households is 
for the family to remain together, and for each 
member—father and mother, sons and daughters, 
to contribute their share of work. But where 
families break up, the trouble comes, for each 
person then wants a separate house, and conse¬ 
quently larger earnings. 

Twentieth Volume {A}i Tcachership). — Your 
friends have unfortunately been only too well 
acquainted with the facts, when they told you that 
it would be extremely difficult to obtain a situation 
as teacher of art in a school. Drawing is 1 aught 
in a good many girls’ schools, but by no means in 
all. The head-mistresses of many High Schools are 
disposed to give most of the time allowed to general 
English subjects and languages, which count in 
examinations, and to leave girls of artistic tastes 
to study draw'ing later at a regular school of art. 
Evidently you draw well, or 30U could not have 
obtained so much success in the South Kensington 
examinations. But the question arises, can 3^011 
not earn something by 3’our own drawings ? Could 
3’ou not draw illustrations for stories, or make 
designs for some commercial or advertising purpose.? 
In all directions of this kind there is much work to 
be done and money to be earned. Or have you 
thought of trying some handicraft such as lace¬ 
making, silk-weaving, or cane basket-making.? 
Perhaps, as you live in the ]\Iidlands, you could 
some day visit the Birmingham jMunicipal School 
of Arts and Crafts and observe the many kinds of 
beautiful work done by g^rls there. Such a visit 
might give you useful ideas. In chromo-litho¬ 
graphy, too, there is constantly a demand for good 
designs. There are some large chromo-lithographic 
firms in Birmingham. The other matter 3'ou speak 
of is not one in w'hich we can help directly, but 
you might make the cottage known to the railway 
authorities so that they could include it in the lists 
of country lodgings which they publish. 

F. AV. G. {Hospital Nurse ).—You would not be 
required to know much arithmetic in order to be 
admitted to a hospital ; but at the same time you 
ought to know something of the subject, otherwise 
3’oiir notions of the portions of drugs to administer, 
and other such matters in which an accurate mind 
is essential, will be very hazy. During the period 
which must 3'et elapse before 3'our admission 3'ou 
had better be trying to improve your arithmetic. 
Your writing, about w-hich you ask our opinion, is 
sufficiently legible and clear, but it would be im¬ 
proved with practice. There is a slight disposition 
to make the letters slope too much. 

Independence {jYurse-Companion, etc .).— A nurse- 
companion is usually expected to have been trained 
at a hospital. The training need not have been 
sufficient to qualify a woman for regular hospital 
employment, but it ought to have covered a period 
of six months at all events. Y'ou do not mention 
that 3'ou have been in any hospital, and we there¬ 
fore think you had better give up the idea of 
becoming a nurse-companion. Perhaps, as music 
appears to be your best accomplishment, 3'ou would 
do most wisely to seek employment as nursery 
governess. Your general education we judge by 
your letter to be fairly good. But try to improve 
yourself by every means within 3'our power, as you 
cannot long remain a nursery governess; and 3'ou 
must either advance so as to become a fully qualified 
governess, when 3^ou are older, or devote your 
attention to the practical duties of looking after 
3mung children. In the latter case you would, of 
course, term 3'ourself a children’s nurse. It is 
possible that 3*011 might bew^ell advised to advertise 
yourself as a children’s nurse from the first, seeking 
a subordinate position to begin with, in order to 
gain experience. Y'our handwriting is satisfactory. 

•A Clydesd.-vle J-iSssiE {HospitalNursing ).—Paying 
probationers are received commonly for a period of 
three months at a time, for which thirteen guineas 
is paid in advance. Y’^ou could not enter a general 
hospital on these terms just at present. Twenty- 
two is customarily the lowest age for admission. 


WeeYVifie {Fancy Work ).—It is almost impossible 
to obtain a sale for fancy articles which arc only 
made at home and in small quantities. Little 
novelties which can be produced cheaply and in 
large numbers may often be sold direct to wholesale 
and retail dealers in bazaar and fancy articles. We 
should recommend a lady who must live at home 
either to do work on these lines and treat her home 
as a small manufactor3^ or olse devote her time to 
the making of fine underclothing, which she could 
sell to the drapers and outfitters. Shops where 
embroidery is sold usually keep their own \vorkcrs 
on the premises, for the simple, reason that orders 
have to be executed promptly and in exact obedience 
to the demand of the moment. It is not possible 
for work of this kind to be sent to workers who can 
only be reached by correspondence. 


^II.SCELLANEOU.S. 

Fruit Farmer. —No, strawberries are not indige¬ 
nous to England, according to Haydn, in his 
Dictionary of Dates, where he says that they were 
brought to this country from Flanders in 1530. 
Against this date, we refer to Shakespeare’s 
Richard HI., in which we find them spoken of as 
growing in the Bishop of Ely’s garden in Holborn, 
which shows it was cultivated as early as the latter 
part of the fifteenth century. A hundred years 
subsequently four kinds of this fruit were cultivated 
in the garden of a barber-surgeon, Gerard byname, 
also in Holborn. 

Deaf.— Plad you not better consult some missionary, 
or the friend whom 3*011 have out in China, so as to 
find out what the children in China may be likely 
to want.? Have you seen the small scrap-books 
made of old post-cards, or of cards the same size, 
and tied together at the side, so as to form a small 
long book ? Pictures are pasted on the back and 
front of each card. Perhaps you could make these ; 
but we think you will do well to inquire about it. 

W. i\I. B. D., Heather, Lauria, etc.—We have 
seen several copies of thissnotv-ball letter from New 
.South AYales. The addresses in each are ratlier 
different, and we, like 3*011, cannot imagine what 
the philanthropist wants with so many stamps, nor 
do we understand why the Government should give 
an endorsement. We should let it alone, and return 
the letters. The address seems insufficient, and we 
have failed to find any one of the places mentioned 
in the most recent Gazetteer. These philanthropic 
people who require a million of stamps are often 
difficult to find ; and they might as well give the 
money at once. 

C. Brown. —To fix prints upon wood, and remove 
the paper, care must be taken that the surface of 
the latter be perfectly smooth. Then moisten a 
piece of thick drawing-paper, and apply a layer of 
thin glue on its surface: leave it to dry; give it 
two or three more coats, leaving each to dry separ¬ 
ately. Coat the paper then with several l.a3'ers of 
spirit varnish, and prepare the wood in the same 
way; and then apply the print. We should have 
said that the wood must be previously prepared by 
a slight coat of glue, and when dry, rubbed with 
glass-paper, and a white alcoholic varnish applied. 
When dry, about five or six more coats of the same 
will be required. Cut the edge of the print closely 
round, lay it on a table face downwards, and 
moisten the back with a wet sponge, and then place 
between two leaves of blotting-paper. Apply 
another coat of varnish to the wood, and, before it is 
dr3', lay the face of the print down upon it, wiping 
the back in such a way as to drive out the air so as 
to form no blisters. La3^ a sheet of dry paper upon 
it, and pass a soft linen cloth over it to press it 
firmly down. Then leave it to dry, and when 
thoroughl3' so, moisten it with a sponge, and roll off 
the paper with 3*our fingers. Great care must be 
taken in this process not to remove any part of the 
paper upon which the impression is taken. After 
this rubbing it must be left to dry. When dry, one 
more coat of varnish must be given over the delicate 
film of paper left, and it will be left perfectly trans¬ 
parent. When quite dry, polish with Dutch rushes, 
steeped for three or four days in olive oil, which 
latter must be removed with a fine linen cloth, and 
then sprinkle with starch or hair-powder. Rub 
this off with the hand, and apply three or four more 
coats of varnish, leaving each to dry as before, and 
in three or four days polish with a fine woollen 
cloth with whiting of the finest kind. 

YIercy B.—The names of the hospitals for which you 
ask are as followsNewcastle Hospital, Hull 
Royal Infirmary, Leeds General Infirmary, Leeds 
Fever Hospital, and Lincoln County Hospital. 
For the last-named, over four hundred applications 
are refused yearly, and about fourteen are accepted. 
Address the matron in all cases. AVe could not 
give any idea of the time 3’ou would have to wait, 
of course. 

Unhappy Maude. —We think you will be really un- 
happy if you do not take your father’s and brother’s 
advice, and give up a foolish attachment. Do you 
think that an3’ man who drinks could love you 
dearly and devotedly ? AVould he not love drink 
far better .? Gather all 3’our strength together and 
go away for a change, and try to turn your thoughts 
to sonie other subject. If you managed to bre.ak 
off with your lover once, you can do so again, and 
at twenty-one 3'ou will soon forget. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


THE HOUSE WITH THE VERANDAH. 


By ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO, Author of "Other People’s Stairs," " Eler Object in Life,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


A GRliAT MYSTERY. 


VERYHODY, not to say 
every householder, is 
alive to the acute 
dangers of escaping 
gas. Every other 
thought was sus¬ 
pended for the mo¬ 
rn e n t. The hall 
door was left open, 
watched over by little 
Hugh, and every¬ 
body, even the stran¬ 
ger, Mrs. Grant, 
rushed to open some 
window. The next 
thing was to find out 
the peccant burner. 

Clementina called from the kitchen 
that the gas there was properly turned 
off, save one light still burning. It was 
the same in hall and dining-room ; 
what was not alight was duly turned off. 
Miss Latimer, coming downstairs at the 
moment, reported that there was no 
odour of escaping gas in the higher 
regions. 

“ Well, there’s only my bedroom left,” 
said Tom, “ and I’m certain I turned off 



mine.” 

But as he opened his chamber door 
liis face lengthened. There was no 
doubt now as to the source of the 
danger. No light was there, but the 
cock of the gas-bracket stood “ full on.” 

'I'he mischief was swiftly remedied, 
though the room was so saturated with 
effluvia that it would take a prolonged 
airing to free it from the fumes. But 
'fom was terribly perturbed by the 
discovery. 

“ I could have made affidavit that I 
turned off the gas,” he declared. “ I 
liad it burning to dress by its light, and 
if I didn’t turn it off, how came the light 


to be out ? ” 

“ You must have forgotten it wasn’t 
a candle, and you must have blown it 
out, Tom,” said Miss Latimer. 

“Well, then, I’m getting about as 
bad as my old landlady’s servant girls,” 
decided Tom. “ I can’t believe it of 
myself. I-Ienceforth, I’ll never feel 
sure of having done anything! ” 

“ Perhaps you did turn it out, and 
then gave it an accidental knock which 
turned the cock back again,” suggested 
Miss Latimer ; “ such things will happen 
sometimes.” 

Tom shook his head. 

“ The cock is very stiff,” he said. 

“You must remember you were in 
haste. We are all rather put about 
just now,” Miss Latimer went on. 
“But you must not dwell on it. All is 
well that ends well.” 

Still Tom remained dissatisfied and 
unconvinced, and took no part in the 
eager discussion which had already 


begun between the two anxious wives 
seated at the breakfast table. 

“ I think I know how I’ll manage,” 
said the Captain’s wife. “I’ll go to 
the shipping offices myself. No”—she 
interrupted herself as Lucy made a hasty 
movement—“you mustn’t think of 
coming with me. With your face, my 
dear, you’d never get anything out of 
them while there was the faintest chance 
of their being able to hold it back. But 
perhaps,” she added turning to Tom, 
“ this young gentleman will come with 
me to show me the way, and to take 
care of me over those busy City crossings, 
for I recollect that when I once went 
with the Captain to the office, there 
was some clever steering to be done 
ere we got there ! ” 

Up to this point nobody had remem¬ 
bered that Mrs. Grant did not know 
Tom. Now Lucy recollected herself 
and introduced the boy as an employee 
in Charlie’s office, and at present a 
member of the Challoner household. 

Mrs. Grant beamed on him. 

“This is most fortunate,” said she. 
“ For I’m sure your masters will give 
you an off day to help me find out 
whether there’s any news of their Mr. 
Challoner—and of my Captain ! ” 

“I’m sure they will!” cried Tom. 
“ The chiefs are always asking whether 
we have heard anything. Still I’ll have 
to go to the office first to tell them why 
I’m wanting leave of absence.” He 
suited the action to the word, bustling 
away, saying, “Wait till I come back 
—and rii be back as fast as I can fly ! ” 

When he was gone, Mrs. Grant and 
Lucy had time for a little quiet talk. 
It was very easy for Mrs. Grant to say 
that on the platform she had recognised 
Lucy from her old photograph, but 
she did not add that she was shocked 
at the change visible in her, the manifold 
signs of nerve strain and exhaustion. 

“ If she has much more waiting, she’ll 
set sail herself for a far-off shore,” 
thought the good w^oman. Yet when 
she found that Lucy had regular duties at 
the Institute, she would not allow Lucy to 
dream of absenting herself for her sake. 

“No, no,” she said. “I did not 
come here to upset your regular ways. 
For one thing, if you begin to change 
those, people will realise how anxious 
you are, and then they’ll pull long faces 
to you, and that will make everything 
still harder and worse to bear. It’s 
wise to keep a still sough, as we say 
in the North. You just go about your 
usual day’s work, and when you come 
home, you’ll find me and the young 
gentleman returned and waiting, and 
whatever we have heard, you shall hear 
it all—honour bright, I promise you.” 

Lucy had her full share of the sweet 
womanly instinct of obedience. It is 
an instinct which is often strong in 
proportion to the strength of the whole 
nature. It works so naturally and 
grows so strong in the fortunate daugh¬ 
ter and the happy wife, that it adds 


terribly to the sense of disaster when 
the props to which it twines are with¬ 
drawn and it is left trailing on the 
ground. Lucy was qmte ready to 
succumb to the genial domination of 
this wholesome kindly woman, already 
her sister in suspense and who might 
so soon be also her sister in sorrow. 
She went upstairs before she went away, 
and came down saying that poor Tom’s 
mischance with his gas-burner had made 
her so nervous that she had carefully 
tested all the upstairs burners. 

“ Somebody else might have made a 
similar mistake,” said she, “but they 
are all right.” So she went off, taking 
Hugh to the Kindergarten on her way. 

“ Let her keep regularly to her teach¬ 
ing,” Mrs. . Grant confided to Miss 
Latimer. “ Keep her up to that, I beg 
you. While we wait, and when waiting 
ends—as it may—there’s nothing helps 
us as work does. It’s the blessed will 
of God that what most of us have to do 
for our bread is exactly what is good for 
our souls. The wash-tub and the scrub¬ 
bing brush have done lots for many a 
poor body who is left behind. I’ve 
often seen that. It’s not for any widow’s 
having to work that I’m ever sorry, but 
because her work is often so ill-paid, that 
do what she may, she can’t keep her 
head above water. But, I say,” she 
added, sniffing, “don’t you smell the 
gas very strong again ? ” 

“ Oh, it is only the remains of the 
accident in the boy’s bedroom,” an¬ 
swered Miss Latimer. “The breeze 
through the back windows is driving 
it more to the front of the house.” 

Just at that moment Tom’s key was 
heard turning in the front door, and 
directly he entered the house he cried— 

“ Why, the smell of gas is worse than 
ever! ” 

“ So I think,” observed Mrs. Grant. 

Tom rushed to his own bedroom. 

“ There’s something at the bottom of 
all this,” he said. “I’m as positive 
that I turned it off the first time as we 
all are that it was turned off afterwards.” 
He stamped about the chamber, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ It’s all right here now, the gas 
is turned off, and there’s no smell inside 
here. The mischief is somewhere else.” 

“Mrs. Challoner examined all the 
burners upstairs, and saw that they 
were right before she went out,” said 
Miss Latimer. “ Perhaps you notice 
the smell more because you’ve just 
come in from the fresh air, Tom.” 

“ But I’ve been in the house all the 
time,” persisted Mrs. Grant. 

Tom sprang upstairs. 

“ There ! ” he shouted. “ Here’s the 
staircase burner turned full on, and it’s 
the same here—and here—and here,” 
he cried, rushing from chamber to 
chamber, turning off burners and 
throwing open windows. “Yes,” he 
reiterated, as he came downstairs 
again, “ every burner upstairs was 
started—the only ones turned off are 
that in my room where the mischief 
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began and in the dining-room where 
you were sitting.” 

“ They are all right downstairs,” re¬ 
marked Clementina from the back of the 
hall. But Tom went down and made 
a re-examination before he would be 
satisfied on that point. 

Mrs. Grant and Miss Latimer looked 
at each other bewildered. 

“I’ve not been upstairs to do up the 
rooms yet,” observed Clementina. ” The 
only room I’ve tidied yet is Mr. Tom’s. 
I heard the mistress say to you, ma’am, 
as she went out, that she’d just been 
over all the burners, and that they were 
right.” 

“Poor dear lady,” said Mrs. Grant; 
“ she has been so flurried and put about 
that when she tried the handles, she 
must have turned the gas on and never 
noticed that she did it! ” 

“ That must have been so, I suppose,” 
Miss Latimer reluctantly admitted ; 
“but it’s hard to believe. Lucy is so 
wonderfully careful. However much she 
suffers herself, none of her duties 
suffer! ” 

“Ah, but that’s different,” Mrs. Grant 
replied. “ She thought she was thor¬ 
oughly doing her duty now; only her 
mind slipped off, and she did it the 
other way about.” 

“ I don’t believe it,” said Clementina 
energetically. 

“What don’t you believe?” asked 
Tom. 

“I don’t believe my mistress made 
ai.y mistake. I never knew anybody so 
careful as she is.” 

“ But what other explanation can we 
offer ? ” inquired Miss Latimer. 

Clementina answered solemnly, “I 
believe^ there is an evil spirit in this 
house just now.” Then, as if to give 
emphasis to her words, she turned and 
marched from the room. 

“She is very superstitious,” Miss 
Latimer observed to Mrs. Grant. “If 
she gets this sort of thing into her head, 
as I’ve felt she was doing for some 
time, she’ll go off, and her departure 
just novy will be a great trial. Are many 
people in the north superstitious ? ” she 
asked. 

Mrs. Grant laughed. “ Human nature 
is much the same everywhere,” she 
answered. “That’s what the Captain 
always said. He’s known folks black, 
and brown, and yellow, and every shade 
that they call white, but he says there 
are only two differences among them, 
and that’s goodness and badness, and 
that you find both everywhere. All the 
qualities, he says, are sprinkled over the 
world, pretty fairly divided. As for 
superstitions, what does the word mean ? 
I believe in evil spirits, of course, but 
they work through ourselves.” 

“ Well, I’m very glad I am not going 
to my pupils this morning,” observed 
Miss Latimer, “and as I shall spend 
most of my time supervising the gas- 
burners, I think you may rely that you 
will not find the house blown up when 
you return from your quest.” 

Mrs. Grant and Tom started off for 
the shipping office. As they went, she 
confided to him her plan of operations. 

“ I shall send you in first,” she said. 

“ Men often won’t tell a woman the 


worst, though they know she’s got to 
hear it. They put off the hard job on 
somebody else. It’s a cruel sort of kind¬ 
ness. Very likely they’ll tell you plainly 
what they would gloss over to Mrs. 
Challoner or me.” 

“But they’ll ask who sent me?” 
suggested Tom. 

“Don’t wait till they ask the ques¬ 
tion,” she answered. “What’s the 
name of the firm you work for ? ” 

“ Patrick, Elsum, and Challoner,” he 
replied. “ That’s the proper name ; but 
as Mr. Challoner only newly got into the 
firm, his name is often not added. I 
don’t think it is in the Directory.” 

“ Then say straight out that you are a 
clerk at Patrick and Elsum’s, and that 
you want to know everything they have 
heard of the Slains Castle. Don’t seem 
anymore anxious than you would be if 
it was a matter of some client’s cargo. 
As soon as you come out and tell me all 
they say, Pll go in myself with you and 
have it all cleared up.” 

She had to wait rather longer than she 
had thought, and when Tom came out 
and advanced towards her, she saw that 
his face was very grave indeed. 

“ Well ? ” she said, quite sharply. 

“There is something known,” Tom 
answered in a low and solemn voice. 
“They say that a spar and a piece of 
sail, with Slahis painted on them, 

have been picked up by a Pacific liner.” 

Mrs. Grant stood still, and caught her 
breath. 

“I’m going straight into the office,” 
she said, “ to ask why they could not 
write that to me, instead of bringing me 
up here to have to get it out of them by 
guile 1 And it’s not such a wonderful 
thing that they need keep it to them¬ 
selves. One knew something must have 
happened, and this only shows how 
something has gone wrong, and how 
they’ve had to take to the boats and get 
into any port they could. That’s how 
I’m going to look at it, and so must 
Mrs. Challoner.” 

Her interview in the office was not very 
long. As she walked back with Tom, 
Mrs. Grant’s thoughts seemed of Lucy 
rather than of herself. 

“You see all this trouble has come 
into her life by an accident, as it were,” 
she said; “it’s like happening to get 
shot the first time you handle a gun. 
But this is the ill wind that I’ve always 
watched to bring my trials. I laid that 
to my soul when I married the Captain.” 

“I’m so glad that you’ll be with my 
poor friend,” remarked Tom, himself 
immensely relieved by this vigorous 
presence. 

“ But, my dear boy, I must go straight 
home by the night train. If any mis¬ 
chance has befallen the Captain, there’s 
but the more reason for the mate to be 
at her post. Mrs. Challoner has got 
Miss Latimer and you to look after her; 
she couldn’t have kinder people.” 

All the little household had gathered 
in before Lucy came. They had the fire 
blazing, and the tea set for her return. 
They could not lighten the falling blow, 
but they could surround her with loving 
kindliness. 

Lucy heard the news very quietly in¬ 
deed. She lifted Hugh upon her knee 


and kissed him two or three times. 
Then she said she was afraid they would 
all take cold through wandering about 
in such disagreeable weather. She put 
Hugh down, rose, and went out of the 
room, leading him by the hand. 

Mrs. Grant shook her head. “ If our 
husbands are really gone,” she said, 
“ she won’t stay long after them.” 

“ Oh, yes, she will,” asserted Miss 
Latimer; “ the source of all strength is 
open to my Lucy, and she will be found 
ready to do the next thing.” 

“ I know there’s a great deal in that,” 
Mrs. Grant admitted. “ Grief does not 
kill according to the greatness of itself, 
or of the love behind it, only according to 
the weakness of the constitution ; but she 
looks little more than a spirit already.” 

A postman’s knock came to the door. 
Tom ran to see what had arrived. lie 
did not come straightway back to the 
parlour, and when he did, he threw Miss 
Latimer a significant glance. 

“ I think I’d better run round to the 
office,” he said, “and let them know 
what we have heard. And I think I’ll 
look in also on Mr. Somerset. I’ll be 
back in good time to see Mrs. Grant to 
the station, as she is quite determined 
to go to-night,” 

By the time Tom reached the office, 
his principals had departed. Tom did 
not choose to tell his melancholy news 
to any of the underlings; but he was 
only too anxious to disburden himself to 
Mr. Somerset. 

That gentleman was deeply moved by 
the tidings of the S/a/HS Castle—^o 
ominous of the true significance of the 
long silence. Yet he allowed himself to 
see that there might be some force in 
Mrs. Grant’s arjj-uments, when Tom 
repeated them to him. 

But Tom had more news. He had to 
show Mr. Somerset what had arrived by 
post only the minute before he started to 
visit him—what indeed had been the 
controlling cause of that visit. 

It was a letter with a black edge so 
deep that it scarcely left room for the 
ill-written, ill-spelled direction— 

To the Peple 

at No. — Pellum Street. 

” It is the same handwriting as was 
on the envelope of the blank sheet that 
Mrs. Challoner got before Christmas,” 
said Tom. “ Don’t you remember that 
envelope was torn up at first, but that 1 
got the pieces out of the waste-paper 
basket and kept them ? Directly I saw 
this I compared the two; it’s the same 
handwriting, only this is worse.” 

Mr. Somerset turned it over and over 
in his hand. “ Did you tell Mrs. Chal¬ 
loner about this ? ” he asked. 

“No,” answered Tom emphatically; 

“ I did not. It would have been too 
cruel to show it to her to-day—I couldn’t. 
Besides, it is not addressed to her.” 

“You have done rightly,” said Mr. 
Somerset; “ even if it be nothing but 
the circular of a mourning warehouse, it 
is not a thing for her to see to-day. 
Its coming to-day is a very strange 
coincidence ! ” 

“Is it a mere coincidence?” ques¬ 
tioned Tom. 

“ Well, as you say, it is not addressed 
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to Mrs. Challoner. You are one of 'the 
peple ’ as much as she is. You have a 
perfect ri.g-ht to open it, and when we 
see its contents we can the better judge 
of its significance.’’ 

The contents were a sheet of thick 
paper with heavy black borders, between 
which, on all four sides, was a long 
“screed,” which seemed to the most 
careful scrutiny to be nothing but pot¬ 
hooks and hangers, dotted i’s, and 
crossed t’s, making not one intelligible 
word among them all! 

“ It is evident to me,” said Mr. Somer¬ 
set, “that the blank letter and the 
‘ knocks ’ and this letter all emanate 
from somebody who wishes to annoy and 
to give pain. I can’t see why they 
should do so. It is probably the work 
of some of the servants who have given 
Mrs. Challoner so much trouble, or of 
some of their friends. At any rate, the 
matter is not one in which we can readily 
move ; and to-day we will not call Mrs. 
Challoner’s attention to it. She has but 
too much trouble already ! ” 

“Yes, indeed! ” sighed Tom. “We’ve 
all been terribly upset since yesterday. 
We scarcely know what we are doing. 

J left my gas turned on this morning, 
and not alight, and Mrs. Challoner got 
so nervous that she tried if all the other 
burners were right, and turned them on 
by mistake ! ” 

Mr. Somerset did not pay much heed 
to these domestic catastrophes. He was 
preparing to accompany Tom back to 
Pelham Street. He wanted to see Mrs. 
Grant himself. He did not forget that 
the Challoners’ woe involved hers, and 
like their true friend, as he was, he 
wished to show all the attention and 
hospitality which he knew they would 
have desired to tender to a woman under 
such anxiety. 

He found Lucy, as Mrs. Grant whis¬ 
pered, “ holding on bravel3^” She was 
even preparing to accompany her guest 
to the railway station, to see her off on 
her homeward journey. But she was not 
reluctant to yield to Mr. Somerset’s re¬ 
quest that she would delegate this dut}^ 
to him—a proposal which Mrs. Grant 
backed with much urgency. 

“ Keep her to her work, all you good 
friends of hers,” whispered that worthy 
woman. “ Never mind her getting tired. 
For the rest, let her be quiet when she 
wishes it. Spare her from all the little 
squalid worries you can ; I don’t mean 
keep them from her, but stand between her 
and them ; let her get them, as it were, 
passed through you first. Ah, I know ! ” 
added Mrs. Grant; “ for as I’m a sailor’s 
wife, so am I a sailor’s daughter, and 
what we’re bearing to-day, I’ve seen my 
mother live through thrice— once for her 
husband, and twice for her sons.” 

As their cab drew up at the station, it 
had to wait a second while a carriage 
drove off. 

“Dr. Ivery’s carriage,” whispered 
sharp Tom to Mr. Somerset. “So I 
suppose he is in the station.” 

True enough, as they passed through 
the booking-office, there was Dr. Ivery 
taking his ticket. Mr. Somerset knew 
him, having met him several times during 
Mr. Challoner’s illness. They greeted 
each other, Mrs. Grant and Tom passing 
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on. Mrs. Grant’s train was already in 
the station, but would not start for 
another quarter of an hour. 

Tom turned to look at his friend and 
the physician. He saw that they were 
in close conversation, and Mr. Somerset 
had actually produced the black-edged 
letter! The doctor was carefully ex¬ 
amining it under a lamp. He handed it 
back with a few emphatic words, which 
Mr. Somerset received with a gesture of 
surprise and interrogation. Then they 
both looked at it together, the doctor 
pointing to details in the superscription, 
Mr. Somerset eagerly following his 
words, and alternately watching his 
finger and looking into his face. Finally, 
he re-took the letter, and both gentlemen 
shook their heads, the doctor extending 
both his hands as though to say that his 
words opened wide issues. Then, as 
Mrs. Grant’s train was just starting, 
they hastily shook hands, and Mr. Somer¬ 
set hastened back to give the good lady 
his parting words as she went off. 

“Tom,” said Mr. Somerset, grasping 
the lad’s arm as they re-entered the cab, 
which Mr. Somerset had retained to 
drive them back to Pelham Street, “ Dr. 
Iv^ery is truly concerned about the news 
I gave him. He has much admiration 
for Mrs. Challoner’s pluck and deter¬ 
mination. Then I thought I would tell 
him about the little worry of these letters ; 
and, Tom, he has a most startling theory 
on the subject—indeed, it is no theory, 
he regards it as a scientific fact.” 

“ What is it ? ” Tom asked eagerly. 

“ lie says these letters are written by 
some demented person ; that such things 
are a well known phase of mental failure ; 
that the very caligraphy is characteristic, 
the way the letters and lines run into each 
other, the bad spelling—everything! ” 

“ I don’t see that the doctor’s opinion 
helps us much,” remarked Tom, almost 
irritably. “Who is the lunatic? and 
why is the lunatic concerned with our 
household ? ” 

“ Those questions remain unanswered,” 
said Mr. Somerset. “ There is no need 
to ask ‘ why ’ where lunacy is con¬ 
cerned. It is precisely without reason 
that it acts, and there is little organic 
unity in its actions.” 

They found Miss Latimer sitting alone 
in the parlour. Lucy had retired. 

“Sorrow is sometimes sleepy,” said 
Miss Latimer, “ and it is God’s medicine 
when it is.” But Lucy had left behind 
kind “good nights” for Mr. Somerset 
and Tom, and exhortations that the 
former was not to think of going home 
without having his supper. 

It was a dreary little meal. While 
Clementina set or removed the dishes, 
they did not check their conversation 
about the general position. 

“If these strange freaks be really the 
work of a lunatic,” said Mr. Somerset, 

“ of course the poor creature cannot be 
blamed ; but none the less we must try 
that he or she be in some way restrained, 
as soon as discovered, for nobody knows 
what they ma}' do next.” 

“ Those that get called mad are some¬ 
times not so mad as folks think, sir,” 
Clementina put in, in her civil, sad way. 

“ It’s strange to discover that we seem 
to know as little of what is going on 


beside us, as we do of what is happening* 
to Mr. Challoner at the other side of the 
world,” remarked Tom. 

“ Oh, we are badly in want of a sixth 
sense, such as some of your old High¬ 
land seers claimed, Clementina,” said 
Miss Latimer. 

“ A3'e, but they did not claim it, they 
had it,” said Clementina confidentl3''; 
“ yet it wrought them little good. They 
could not use it when they wished, the3^ 
had to wait for it, and it came only when 
it listed ; often it would not come, and 
it would never bide.” 

“Yet some people claim that these 
mysterious faculties are being slowly 
brought into light and order,” observed 
Mr. Somerset, turning to Miss Latimer. 
“ 1 do not know anything of the subject 
myself, and I find it hard to believe. 
There are people who profess so much 
of this modern magic that if you gave 
them Charlie’s last letter, they would 
pretend to tell you where he is, and 
what he is doing.” 

“ The Brahan Seer did that, nigh two 
hundred years ago,” said Clementina 
eagerly. “ He told the proud Lady 
Seaforth what was keeping her husband 
in France, and he got himself burned 
for his pains.” 

“I should think it was bordering on 
sin to make any such inquir3q” said 
Miss Latimer. “If there are any 013^5- 
terious faculties only half developed in 
human nature, we should not hasten to 
mix them up with the solemn and sacred 
things of our lives. We know enough 
to be sure that many spiritual’ dangers 
lie that way. To venture our peace of 
mind among such risks, is like going 
into a laboratory and tasting everything, 
not knowing which is poisonous.” 

“Yet, to use your simile, there must 
be laboratories, and tests, and fit occa¬ 
sions for working among such things,” 
said Mr. Somerset. “Still I agree with 
you absolutely in the necessity of keep¬ 
ing the treasures of our hearts and lives 
out of so tainted and be-fogged an 
atmosphere.” 

“Well, I’m sure these sill3’' letters 
are not sacred treasures,” said Tom. 
“ Suppose we give one of them to a 
detective to-morrow, and take him with 
us to put it into the hand of a ps3^cho- 
metric or clairvo3'’ant, or whatever the3" 
call the modern wizard or witch, and 
allow them to clairvo3"antl3" perceive— 
isn’t that the cant ?—the person wlio 
sent it. It would be a good test if this 
did give us a clue, and if it didn’t, or 
if it misled us, wh3" there would be no 
harm done—it wouldn’t matter a bit—we 
should be just where we are.” 

Clementina had removed the supper- 
tray while he was speaking. Mr. Somer¬ 
set rose up to go. He did not reply to 
Tom’s suggestion, not taking it seriousl3q 
but said “good night,” promising to 
come back very soon, possibly next day. 

In the morning Tom woke rather 
lazily, but he jumped up in a great 
fright, seeing that his watch already 
pointed to half-past eight ! “I must 
have slept very heavi^q” he thought, 
“ to have heard no knock nor bell, nor 
anything I ” 

And he dressed in great haste. 

{To he continued.) 
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GIRLS AS I HAVE KNOWN THEM. 

]^Y 1 'jLSA D L-STERRE-IvEELING, Author of ‘“Old IMaids and Voung'd’ 


PART VII. 

THE OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. 

“ Modest as morn, as midday bright, 
Gentle as evening.” 

(A girl described by the poet Andrew 
Marvell.) 


Bv the old-fashioned girl 
is not here meant the girl 
of a type extinct, but the 
girl of a type still existing, 
if in less numbers than of 
old. I have a sheaf of 
letters by this girl beside 
me. None of these letters 
bears date earlier than 1893. 
One of them, written on 
Christmas morning of that 
year, begins— 

“ To-day is just like a 
beautiful Spring morning, 
the crocuses and buds 
showing above ground, 
and all the buds forward.” 

A week later, the writer announces— 

“ The weather is so open that Eva was able 
lo p\ck. some rosebuds on Christmas Day.” 

Under date February 12th, 1894, Hiere is 
the following— 

“ The kitten Sixpenny is getting plump on 
bulllinches which the gardener shoots. They 
do a lot of damage to the fruit-buds.” 

The same letter contains this communica¬ 
tion— 

“The violets and camellias are backward 
this year, but all the crocuses and snowdrops 
are now at their best, and we daily examine 
daffodil buds.” 

“ Jacob, a jackdaw,” is mentioned in a 
subsequent letter, where the reference to him 
runs— 

“Jacob, a jackdaw, has been lately ac¬ 
quired. He resides in a big aviary, and some¬ 
times has a rabbit put in with him to get 
change of air.” 

A girl wlio writes letters like that is a girl 
who would have been after the heart of 
Gill)ert White of Selborne. 

The old-fashioned girl is sentimental in so 
far as to be sentimental is to liave a tender 
and susceptible heart, for her sentimentality is 
not of that order the other name of which is 
mawkishness. In fact, it is of a kind that 
justifies the singular assertion made by gentle 
William Shenstone: “ The French use the 
word naive in such a sense as to be explain¬ 
able by no English word, unless we will 
submit to restrain ourselves in the application 
of the word sentimental.^^ 

Tliis sentimentality, the other name of which 
is naivete of feel¬ 
ing, in the old- 
fashioned girl led 
her to say the 
other day to a 
woman whom she 
loved, “ I won¬ 
derfully admire 
you,” and naivete 
of feeling it is 
that inspires 
phrasing so 
charming as this, 
which I cite from 
the letter (date 
May 1st, 1894) of 
an old-fashioned girl: “It is four years since 
I have seen you, my friend, except by letters.” 

It has been said in the foregoing that the 
old-fashioned girl exists in less numbers to-day 
than in days gone by ; .so far is she, however. 


I dU/tAJLoC.cJetftKlM, I _ 

\f^ eAe Ltyt(d.<yc^ 



An Infant 

phenomenon 
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from being as uncommon as the great auk, 
that I who write this have only to shut my 
eyes to see a long procession of old-hishioned 
girls pass before me. 

First passes Ann (in her own exj'ilanatory 
phrasing, “ plain A-donb/e-A ”), who always 
brings her letters to a close with “ believe 
me,” and uses a nominative of address in 
writing a postcard. 

Next pass Elizabeth, Betsy, Bessy and Bess 
—no E/siej mark you. 

Elizabeth wears boots with toe-caps, and is, 
we who know her believe, the last girl who 
will u.se the phrase, “ canons of good taste.” 

Betsy wears in winter a crotcheted muffler 
and Ringwood gloves. She always says at a 
visit’s end, “ Now I must be going,” and 



generally says that she has “ paid a visita¬ 
tion.” This makes new-fashioned people 
smile, and, as Betsy only says it when in 
merry pin, this pleases her. Betsy is a wag 
in her old-Aishioned way. Thus she always 
counts her cherry-stones,\and affects distress^if 
they come to never. This also makes new- 
fashioned people smile. 

Bes.sy \ye call “the quotation girl.” To 
Bessy, coffee is “ the fragrant juice of Mocha’s 
beriy brown,” and Bessy at the tea-table 
refers to “ the cups that cheer, but not in¬ 
ebriate.” Bessy will herself only be described 
in a quotation— 


“ Old-Dshioned poetry, but choicely good.” 

Bess uses what we others call “ dictionary 
words” — such words as pusillanimity and 
titillation. Bess—does this need telling ?— 
hails from beyond Tweed. 

Next pa.sses Susan, who says, “ Papa and 
mamma,” when she docs not say “ Father 
and mother.” The new-fashioned girl says 
“papa and mother.” Susan, too, prefers the 
word “lady” to “woman,” and “gentle¬ 
man ” to _“ man.” In Get, she has somewhat 
aristocratic leanings: but condescension is no 
part of her maniur, for she knows that polite¬ 
ness levels up. 

Next pass the Marys, some of whom are 
Pollys. 

Polly, number one, combines a love of 
^ cookery with a love 

ofbookery, to phrase 
the matter as a cer¬ 
tain poet would have 
])hrased it, and to 
these loves she adds 
a third, the love of 
needlework. If you 
should tell her that 
a good needle¬ 
woman makes a bad 
student, she will tell 
you in reply that 
M i n e r a beat 
Arachne in the art 
of needlework. She 



is so far from being a bad student that it is 
only j)art of her knowledge to know that. 

Polly, number two, is not learned at all, 
but is of marvellous dexterity with her fingers. 
She should have lived in the days of spears 
and spindles, some people say. These people 
are of those who have nothing in their heads 
but a tongue. 

Of the Marys called Mary, there passes 
first that Mary to whom, albeit her home is 
London, a Monday Popular Concert is not “ a 
Pop,” and to whom a photograph is not a 
photo. 

Next passes the Mary to whom an Ellen 
said— 

“ \ou must have been born grown-up, like 
a fly, Mary.” 

To whom Mary : “ What do you mean 1 ” 

“Why, don’t you know, goose, that flies 
don’t grow, that they—let me think of the 
way it’s put in the books—emerge from the 
larva in a perfect state } ” 

To which Mary, dreamily: “ Do they } 
That’s very interesting.” 

A less old-fashioned Mary might not have 
found a fact conveyed as that fact was con¬ 
veyed in a primary degree “interesting.” 

The old-fashioned girl is not always handled 
tenderly by the new-fashioned girl. “ Here’s 
a description of you,” so sneeis one Muriel, 
and reads aloud from a book, “A young ladv 
in the possession of all the virtues which adorn 
the most amiable of her sex.” 

To which the Mary sneered at answers, “ No, 
no; that flatters me.” 

Lastly, there passes Emma, the old-fashioned 
girl who heard lately with amazement that (so 
the new-fashioned girl phrased the matter) “cut 
glass is vulgar.” 

“ How can,” said Emma, “ glass be 
vulgar } ” 

Emma lives in a world in which not only is 
cut glass still in estimation, but in which the 
word “ vulgar ” is used in a sense in which it 
is inapplicable to glass. 

Emma is very fastidious in regard to phras- 
ing. She is never caught using the form 
“ different and she follows the rule which 
prescribes the use of “better,” where the un¬ 
grammatical say “best.” Of her adjectives, 
which are few and carefully chosen, a favourite 
one is “ elegant,” which she uses elegantly. 
Her spelling has an old-fashioned look. Thus 
she writes shew., seza, ribband and bason. She 
prefers carven to “ carved,” and, in regard to 
another past participle, she is open to the 
gentle satire of the Cornhill essayist, who 
wrote in 1885 of “ veiy young ladies” what 
follows— 

“ I hey write first, ‘his health was drunk,’ 
and then, alarmed at the apparent inebriety of 
that harmless past participle, alter it incon¬ 
tinently to ‘his health was drank.’ ” 

Emma prefers the sound of “ his health was 
drank” to that of “his health was drunk.” 
Such archaisms as to pen for to write, and a 
braid of hair {ov a 
plait of hair, are 
also in favour with 
Emma, though her 
notions in style 
have undergone 
some modification 
since she wrote 
her first English 
composition, 
which began, “ I 
sit down to write 
Ru essay.” Emma 
is at present en¬ 
gaged upon writing a novel in letter form, 
modelled on Sir Walter Scott’s Redgauntlet. 
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THE GIRL’S OlVN PARER. 


That is a secret. Emma has many secrets. 
New-fashioned girls are said to have none. 

Never believe it! 

Perhaps the old-fashioned girl is seen to 
least advantage in a new-fashioned school. 
The modern system of examination perplexes 
her. It was not quite a dunce, but merely a 
bewildered old-fashioned girl who wrote what 
follows in obedience to the injunction, “ Com¬ 
ment on the grammatical peculiarity in the 
sentence—‘ Cromwell was by far our remark- 
ablest governor.’ ” 

“ Carlyle did not know better English, or 
•perhaps he wanted to make a joke.'^ 

Not that the old-fashioned girl is not some¬ 
times a frank ignoramus. This must be 
allowed to be the case when she defines—I 
cite here from authentic documents— phe¬ 
nomenon as “ a very bad-tempered person,” 
and emohement as ‘‘great flattery,” 

In dialogue with the new-fashioned girl the 
old-fashioned girl does not always come off 
best, but once and again she scores, if only by 


the utterance of a bold paradox. Take the 
following. 

“I wish,” said the new-fashioned girl, “I 
was dead.” 

“You are always wishing something im¬ 
possible, Evelyn,” answered the old-fashioned 
girl. “ The moment you are dead you will be 
W'isliing you were alive.” 

Paradox of a kind less mordant and less 
moribund is contained in the following, which 
I set down as the favourite exclamation of an 
old-fashioned girl born blind— 

“ Ah, I see it all now! ” 

Sometimes the sorrows of the old-fashioned 
girl are of a kind calculated to rouse the 
amusement of those who are of a newer 
fashion. This is surely the case in the matter 
of one Ada, who writes— 

“ I have contracted the miserable habit of 
writing short words backwards, putting ‘ dab ’ 
for ‘ bad,’ and much more dreadful things than 
that. I feel that in writing my own name I 
write it backwards, and that it is only by 


happy accident that it reads all right. This 
comes from a game which we have been 
])laying, and which consists of naming words 
that make sense spelt backwards. The boys 
like it (this will shock you), because of the 
word mad'' 

Useless were it to tell this Ada that the 
word which 

“mad’’spells Ak/oThcr 

backwards is 
one in which 
“the boys” 
may fairly 
take delight, 
m e a n i n g 
merely, as it 
does, “a bank 
to confine 
water.” The 
stricken Ada 
knows boys 
better. 

(To be continued,) 
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PART XI. 

THK I.ITILK ONUS OF THK FAMILY AND THE GLORY 
OF MOTHERHOOD. 

“ A joyful mother of children.”—Psa. cxiii. 9. 


I CALLED the subject of our two last talks all- 
important, because I could hardly imagine 
one possessing wider interest for you. But 
when I introduced it, I alluded to you, my 
dear girl friends, not only as the wives, but 
as the mothers of the future. INIarriage and 
motherhood are alike sacred subjects—the 
latter certainly not less so than the former. 

Before the day arrives when the sweet but 
solemn responsibility of motherhood comes to 
the young wife, girls who are members of 
large families have mostly shared in the toil, 
anxiety, and, let us hope, a].so in the joy and 
brightness that the little ones bring into the 
world with them. 

It makes me glad as I call to mind many 
beautiful pictures of sisters who have been 
second only to the real mother in their loving 
care of, and tender sympathy with, the younger 
.members of the family. 

Many a delicate ailing mother has been 
aided on the path to renewed health by the 
thought that the children, about whom she 
would otherwise be painfully anxious, are 
being lovingly watched over by an elder 
.sister. As she has lain, so willing yet so 
unable to fulfil her maternal duties, her 
heart has been full of joy, and her thoughts 
have gone up in praise to God for the gift of 
the precious daughter who is cheerfully carry¬ 
ing the weight under which she, unaided, 
must have sunk. 

There are, thank God, many girls who are 
little mothers almost from their cradles. AVe 
can find them in rich homes and poor ones. 
In courts and slums where the direst poverty 
lire vails, the baby, often unwelcome to the 
ciders, is passed over to the ceaseless care of 
one who is only a few years past babyhood 
herself. 

From the very first the little deputy-mother 
deems it her baby, her choicest trea.sure, and 
finds beauties and charms in it which are 
invisible to other eyes. Its increasing size 
and weight may cause her greater weariness, 
but they are none the less sources of pride and 
joy, and make her forget her own aching back. 

She would go hungry that it might be well 


By ruth lamb. 

fed; cold, that it might be w'armly bundled 
up in the shawl that ought to do duty as 
covering for both of them. Her baby may 
be but a caricature of the pink and white 
loveliness of another infant clad in silk and 
lace and with two nurses to watch its every 
movement; but let a ragged dweller in the 
same court disparage the looks of her darling, 
and she would fight the slanderer as stubbornly 
as ever knight of old did in defence of the 
charms of his ladye love. 

I must not dwell on this picture. Long 
ago when the “ G. O. P.” * was itself a baby 
under two years old, I wrote with heartfelt 
respect of “ Little Nurses.” I had studied 
them in many places, and the sight of their 
devotion had inspired my admiration and 
loving sympathy. 

Turning from the baby devotee of the slums, 
and not for a moment forgetting sweet ]Dictures 
of sisterly devotion which I have seen in other 
ranks of life, I am going to indulge in a little 
croak about the decay of the maternal spirit 
in many of the girls of to-day. 

I was journeying northward some three years 
ago, and during part of the time I had only one 
companion. She was past girlhood, probably 
some years over thirty, and in the course of 
conversation she spoke of her old happy 
home and the gradual scattering of its 
inmates, until she found herself the last one 
left. Her parents had died not long after 
each other, and brothers’ and sisters’ homes 
were far apart. That there had been true 
family union and affection amongst them I 
felt sure, for my companion could not speak 
of the good father and mother without a 
trembling of the voice and tears which she 
turned away to hide. 

Later the talk turned on children. I sup- 
jDOse, as an old mother, I must have expressed 
my deep love for them, and I was almost 
horrified when my companion exclaimed— 

“ I loathe children. I cannot bear even to 
touch a child.” 

The expression on her face jDioved her 
sincerity. 

Need I tell you, dear girls, that a barrier 
seemed to lise uj) between my companion and 
myself, as I heard these unwomanly, nay, I 
may say, inhuman words ? Only a short time 
before, the girl had been moved to tears as she 
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spoke of the loving devotion oC which she had 
been an object, both as a child and from her 
youth up. Yet her memories of her own 
home life and of the parents she mourned, had 
not awakened in her cold heart one spark of 
tenderness for the helpless little creatures who 
are so dependent on tho.se around them. 

A truly feminine nature, with its motherly 
instincts fostered as they ought to be, insteai 
of being crushed down and stilled, regards 
every child with tenderness, and would make 
the surroundings of all the little ones 

brighter, purer, and holier if it were possible 
to do so. 

It happened on that same journey that a 
comely Scotchwoman got into our carnage 
at a country station. At the door she held 
out one of the loveliest year-old babies I ever 
saw, and addressing my com]:)anion, said, 
“ Here, tak the bairn, please, whiles I lift in 
the others,” for there were two more 

youngsters on the platform just a step above 
each other in size. 

IMy companion fixirly shrank into her corner 
and kept her hands firmly clasped, w'hilst her 
face expressed disgust and vexation at the 
unceremonious request. The mothei’s as¬ 
tonishment was almost ludicrous, but I 
promptly said, “ Give me the bairn. I’m 

used to bairns, you see, and this lady is not.” 

It was a delight to hold the bonny smiling 
darling in my arms. Her beautiful clothing 
and the pretty neat garments of the elder 
children were eloquent of loving care. And 
the mother was eloquent too about the object 
of the half-hour’s journey which was to show 
the children to “ my ain guid mither, who is 
just wearyin’ for a look at them,” I was told. 

I heard about five older ones at home, and 
how they had to go, two at a time and the 
baby, to see tlie grandmother, with many 
particulars which brought this comparatively 
young mother into fullest sympathy with me, 
the old one. 

I was quite sorry to give up my j^retty 
charge when parting time came. Sorry, too, 
that my other travelling companion, who sat 
silent in her corner with averted eyes, could 
not appreciate the charms of childhood, or 
care to impress on her memory the beautiful 
jxicture of motherly self-devotion and industry 
furnished by that samjde batch from the flock 
of eight. How each bright healthy face, each 
spotless tasteful garment would appeal to the 
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giandmotber! How glad and proud she 
would be to see the fruits of her own training, 
as she looked at her matronly daughter and 
those “bonny bairns” of another generation ! 

Yet how kind was my first companion to 
me, when the others had left us alone again ! 
We parted at the next stopping-place, but 
during the waiting interval she was like a 
good daughter in her care of me. I think 
that in paying me sweet attentions she 
thought of the mother of her girlhood whom 
she had lost. The pity of it was that memory 
did not take her further back, so that, in 
thinking of the needs of infancy and her own 
childhood, she might have been stirred to 
sympathy with other helpless little ones of 
the human family. 

Another girl, whom I know to be really 
warm-hearted and afiectionate, said of her 
sister’s baby, “ She’s a horrid little creature, 
more like a skinned rabbit than anything else. 
I cannot bear to look at her, and I would not 
touch her for the world.” 

AVe know that newly-born babies arc not 
always beautiful to look upon, but how soon 
the redness of their faces tones down to lovely 
pink and white, and the puckered skin fills 
out and becomes soft as satin to the touch. 
That girl’s heart must be unwomanly indeed 
for winch a baby’s smile and outstretched 
arms have not an irresistible charm. 

Putting aside the fascination of external 
beauty, we should bear in mind the great fact 
that the frailest, least attractive infant that 
comes into the world is the home of an 
immortal soul. It brings with it a burden of 
sweet but solemn responsibility to be bonne, 
first of all by the parents, but shared in a less 
degree by all whose companionship must 
influence it for good or evil. 

I am not going to imagine that amongst you, 
my dear girl friends and twilight companions, 
any can be found who have no warm corners 
in their hearts for helpless little ones, or who 
are insensible to the glory and responsibility of 
motherhood. So, having given vent to the little 
CYoak suggested by the sayings of sundry girls 
whom I have met elsewhere, let us talk about 
the children over whom we have, or may have 
in the future, the strongest influence of all. 
.Strongest and best also; if we are only true 
to our divinely-given instincts, and alive to the 
vastness of the responsibilities of motherhood. 

I cannot help thinking that the study of child 
life and character should form part of every 
girl’s education. Surely no branch of natural 
liistory can be equally interesting. 

There can hardly be a more fascinating 
subject than natural histoiy in all its branches, 
and we can admire and sympathise with the 
earnest student who spends the best part of a 
lifetime in observing the ways of an insignificant 
insect. Every secret of structure or habit 
tluis revealed is another proof of the goodness 
and jDower of God, and adds to His glory in 
the eyes of His believing children, who exclaim 
in the words of the Psalmist, “ O Lord, how 
manifold are thy works ! in wisdom hast Thou 
made them all: the earth is full of thy riches.” 
The Revised Version gives the word “crea¬ 
tures,” instead of riches, and truly when you and 
I, my dear ones, call to mind the little we know 
about these wondrous minute organisms that 
scientific research has revealed of late, we are 
struck with the fitness of the change. It is 
hard to grasp the idea alike of the vastuess 
and the minuteness of God’s works. 

If I had time I could quote many passages of 
His Word which prove that some of the best 
men of old were close observers of nature, and 
to be such is quite in accordance with its 
teachings. I would plead with all nature 
students, but, above all, with girls, who will be 
the mothers of the future, to give the closest, 
most prayerful study to the young human 
beings on whose right training so much 
depends. 


Lovers of horses, dogs or cats are generally 
eloquent about their pets, and can indicate 
every point of excellence in them, or allude 
regretfully to the smallest blemish. They 
spend money lavishly in order to acquire 
perfect specimens, and are careful to maintain 
them in health and more than comfort. 

These costly pets are so much living capital, 
and it is safe to say that many a parent could 
tell more about the disposition and doings of 
a favourite horse or dog, than of the dis¬ 
positions of the children who call them father 
or mother. 

It is often said that the baby brings a vast 
heritage of love with it into the world, and I 
believe in the truth of this. But sometimes 
the love gets into the wrong heart, if I may 
use such an expression, instead of filling that 
of the mother, who, regarding the helpless 
creature as a hindrance to what she calls 
“ pleasure,” is willing to relinquish the privilege 
of caring for her child to other hands. If 
these are truly womanly hands, and the nurse 
has in her a motherly heart, the child may 
lose little by the change during its first years. 
Later on. Nature asserts herself and only a 
mother’s love can satisfy a child’s yearnings. 

On this subject of motherhood, as in all that 
you and I, my dear girl friends, have talked 
about together, we need to look into the Book 
of books for light and guidance. 

Alotherhood is part of Nature’s—or should 
I not rather say of God’s—plan for woman¬ 
hood. Let us look back together at the 
earliest chapter of human history, and note how 
children were regarded then. 

Eve, so named because she was “ the mother 
of all living,” or “ life,” as the Revised Version 
gives it, clasped her first-born to her breast 
and cried in her exultant joy, “ I have gotten 
a man from the Lord.” She looked upon 
her babe as the direct gift of God. She, like 
many a mother in after days, could not foresee 
the sin and the sorrow that would shadow his 
manhood and her own heart. But in holding 
her infant trea.sure to her breast, she would 
have a present joy and sense of riches that 
words cannot describe. She, the only human 
mother, with the only human infant in the 
wondrous new world which was to be peopled 
by her children, must have had sensations 
which none of her descendants could possibly 
repeat. 

And yet, believe me, every loving mother 
who is worthy of the name, has a like feeling 
of riches, when she can say, “ This is my 
child, my very own. This wonderful little 
body is given me to feed, clothe and guard. 
It is my privilege to see that it is fed with food 
convenient for it, that the tender frame is 
shielded from too great heat or biting cold, 
that it is kept from places and things which 
might injure its health, or prevent its growth 
into sturdy boyhood or girlhood.” The true 
mother was proud of her name in the old days 
of Bible history, and to be childless was to be 
a sad and dissatisfied woman. 

AVhen Seth was born, after Abel had been 
slain by his brother, the joyful thought of Eve 
was that the vacant place in her motherly 
heart was filled again, and she cried, “ God 
hath appointed me another seed instead of 
Abel whom Cain slew.” 

She had sons and daughters, we know not 
how many, during the ages which followed, 
but there is no detailed history of them. Still 
it gladdens our hearts to know of the joy of 
that first mother, when Seth was given to her 
in place of the good son who “ was not.” 

Pass with me down the ages and look into 
the tent of Sarah, when she held in her arms 
the child of promise, so long hoped for, even 
against hope as it seemed. “ And Sarah said, 

‘ God hath made me to laugh ; everyone that 
heareth will laugh with me.’ ” 

Childless Rachel bemoaned her hard fate 
and cried, “ Give me children, or else I die.” 


Then when Joseph was born she gave him the 
name which meant “ added,” and said, “ The 
Lord add to me another son.” 

Yet another picture for us to look at 
together, my dear ones. It is that of Jacob 
as he met his brother Esau. After the 
brothers had embraced and kissed each other, 
Esau “ lifted up his eyes and saw the women 
and the children, and said, ‘Who are these 
with thee ? ’ And he said, ‘ The children 
which God hath graciously given thy servant.’ ” 

Why are we studying all these Bible 
pictures, and glancing at the domestic stories 
which they illustrate ? Is it not that we may 
all realise more fully the glory of motherhood, 
the value set upon children by the mothers of 
old, and the universal acknowledgment that 
a child was a precious gift from God ? 

Ah, there was no talk of loathing children 
then ! No shrinking from the touch of a fair, 
innocent, helpless babe! No talking lightly 
or contemptuously of the little ones. The 
Psalmist calls children “ the heritage of the 
Lord—His reward,” and says that “He 
makes the barren women to keep house ” (or 
to dwell in a house) “ and to be a joyful mother 
of children.” 

Alotherhood conferred dignity and made the 
woman mistress of a home and the head of a 
household. Ever and always the presence of 
a child or children added to the sense of 
riches, being regarded as the special gift of 
God and a token of His favour. 

It is not easy to exhaust Scripture on this 
beautiful subject, for one Bible mother seems 
to rise after another and claim our attention 
and admiration. We see Hannah api)eaiing 
in the house of the Lord, first pleading that 
she too m:Ly know the glory and joy of mother¬ 
hood, and then, taking her weaned child to 
dedicate him to the lifelong service of the 
Giver. “For this child I prayed, and the 
Lord hath given me my petition which I asked 
of Him, therefore also I have lent him to the 
Lord ; as long as he liveth he shall be lent to 
the Lord.” 

How self-sacrificing, bow sublime was this 
act on the part of the mother! Just when 
her Iktle Samuel had twined himself round 
her heart by the imperishable cords of love; 
as each day witnessed some new growth and 
charm in the boy; and the parting must have 
become almost too great a trial for the tender 
mother to contemplate, for “ the child was 
young.” Hannah brought him to Shiloh and 
left him there. 

Hers was no temporary sacrifice. She 
renewed it year by year, rejoicing that her son, 
God’s gift, was accepted by Him in turn as she 
gave him back, “ and was in favour both with 
the Lord and with men.” 

AVe have passed by the mother of Aloses 
pd her plan to save, if possible, the life of her 
infant, and other Bible mothers, around whom 
we might well pause. We must, however, 
glance for a moment at the Virgin Mother and 
her Babe lying in His lowly manger-bed, the 
infant Saviour, “ Christ the Lord.” 

Stretching across the years, we see Jesus in 
His manhood taking the little ones in His 
kind arms, blessing them and saying, “ Suffer 
the little children to come unto Me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

Now, my dear girl friends, what impression 
has this talk left on your minds ? Has it 
not elevated your ideas of motherhood, and 
taught you how it was regarded amongst 
the men and women of the Bible ? Is it 
not a sacred and glorious trust as well as a 
joyful one ? 

Are not the little ones, of whom some girls 
of to-day speak slightingly and Avorse, to be 
regarded as God’s good and precious gifts to 
be nursed for the Lord, fitted for and 
dedicated to His service ? 

( 7 b he concluded.) 
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FROCKS FOR TO-MORROW. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER." 



Just now there is a very general feeling tliat 
women need more oxygen than they get. I 
do not know if it be owing to the largely-, 
published fact that the Queen spends most 
of her day in the open air; but certain it is 
that one of the newest fashions is that of 
walking) and this has taken, with the leaders 
of London fashions, the place of cycling, to 
which they were so devoted two seasons ago. 
Most of the great ladies might have been seen 
in the Park during the past spring taking an 
early walk, frequently accomplishing the 
round of the Park at a good even pace, 
which meant exercise and health. Of course, 
now we know that the best way to avoid fat 


and keep the slender figure of youth is to 
walk regularly and constantly, and that any 
dietary or starving process is unsafe, it is easy 
to decide the matter for ourselves. Three miles 


a day is said to be enough, though some people 
say more. At any rate, it is the regularity 
which contains the charm and makes its 
success. And the doctors say that oxygen is 


BRAIDED FAV.'N CLOTH GOWN FOR AUTLLMN. 
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CASHMERE AUTUMN GO^YN. 


what is needed to keep the eyes blight and 
the skin fair and healthy. So, fortunately, 
walking is cheap besides being fashionable, 
and it is the only way to find that physical 
energy without which one is inert and languid. 
So, now that I have told iny readers the latest 
de\elopment in this way, they should try to 
lay in such a stock of energy during the 
coming autumn and winter as shall make them 
perfect giants in ordinary life. 

There is another subject which is rather 
akin to this one, of which I find a note, and 
that is the general complaints of eye-trouble 
made this spring and summer by cyclists. It 
is said to be a form of spring ophthalmia, 
caused by the particles of dust and decaying 
matter with which the atmosphere is loaded, 
which also affect the throats of those who are 
in the habit of riding with the mouth open. 
One of the great London dailies has mentioned 


this subject, and a 
London specialist of 
renown has declared 
that the remedy for 
the first trouble is to 
have a pair of spec- 
t a c 1 e s with crape 
sides—as the wire 
sides are too hot— 
and to keep the 
mouth shut while 
cycling. A. mild 
antiseptic is used for 
the eye-trouble, for 
which a .doctor 
should be consulted. 

And now, having 
informed you of the 
very latest modes in 
this direction, w’e 
may turn to another 
note of mine, made 
at the 'Women’s 
Congress in July 
last, when I quickly 
noticed one thing, 
that American 
women, who are 
strong on matters of 
hygiene and ready 
to take advice on it, 
had all dismissed 
veils both with hats 
and bonnets, and 
that all the English- 
women present. 


AN AUTUMN HAT. 






with hardly an exception, wore them— 
of every kind and colour. In fact, an 
Englishwoman feels her face unclothed 
without a veil to hide it, and the idea 
of its becomingness and that it 
hides the ravages of time is a con¬ 
stantly alleged reason. The American 
woman, like Gallio, cares for none of 
these things, and she looks as well. 
Certainly her skin is as clear and 
healthy as anyone else’s, and ]:)erhaps 
it is better and rosier in hue. She 
has attended lectures innumerable on 
personal hygiene and on physical 
culture until she knows a few things 
by heart. They are, that neither sun 
nor air are enemies to woman’s beauty; 
and that science declares that veils of 
all kinds are of no good for anything, 
and that they aflect the eye and its 
sight most injuriously. The subject 
of the danger of spotty veils has been 
frequently ventilated, and yet our 
women and girls do not seem to have 
taken notice of the warning. I was 
much struck with the docility of the 
Ameileans in this way; they really 
tried to follow out every suggestion 
and discovery which made for better 
health and improved powers and 
energies in daily life. 

It is difficult to say whether the 
revival, which has been very evident, 
of this early Victorian poke will be 
a lasting one ; but I think it will 
probably extend into the winter in 
the form of comfortable velvet and 
feather creations, in which we shall 
all look more or less like our grand¬ 
mothers. Some of us will find them 
very becoming indeed. The new 
pokes differ from the old ones in 
showing entirely that pretty coil 01 
back hair which is so charming a 
feature of present-day hair-dressing. 
The old pokes of the beginning of the 
present reign were not made to do 
this, nor were they furnished with the 
pretty tulle strings which add so 
much to their becomingness. To me. 
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a white cliip, or Panama straw, with black 
feathers, black gauze, and a paste buckle; 
while under the brim is a cluster of chrysan¬ 
themums in mauve and red. 

I wonder whether my readers have discovered 
for themselves the extreme usefulness of voile 
as a material I have illustrated a dress 
which is, of course, suitable for dress occasions 
only, but which might be modified, and 
would be just as suitable during the winter 
for quiet evenings, as it would be for autumn 
garden parties. 

The gown of cashmere is far more simple. It 
has levers of satin to match the colour of the 
cashmere, "which is rather an uncommon shade 
of borage-blue—that delightful shade, so clear 
and yet not at all crude in tone. The hat is 
of blue, "with a wreath of very tiny mauve 
flowers resting on a scarf of bine, of the very 
palest shade of the same. 

If it should prove to be a fine autumn and 
winter, I hear it prophesied on all sides that 
red will be more worn than even during last 
winter: indeed, that all bright hues will be in 
favour. 

My last few lines must be devoted to the 
question of “ hats in church,” which seems 
just now a burning question in America. I 
read an account lately, in an American 
jouimal, of the movement in a part of the 
Methodist body to do away with the wearing 
of large hats in church, where their use is even 
more objectionable than elsewhere in any 
place "U'here people gatber togetber in 
numbers. It is said by the advocates of the 
change that it is not contrary to Scripture, for 
at the time when St. Paul wrote, the won en 
were in a state of servitude and more or less 
seclusion, and they are not so now. It seems 
probable that the movement will spread 
throughout America. You will find that at 
many public meetings there, and even here 
during the Congress, many women took their 
hats off while the meetings w’ere going on. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

The register of a bedroom fireplace should 
never be closed, but left open for free ventila¬ 
tion from above. 

Fjre-irons and fenders not in use in the 
summer should not be neglected, but kept 
constantly rubbed up and not allowed to rust. 

Parsley is injurious to fowls, and should 
not be given to them. 



this ancient head-covering is always associated 
with black ostrich tips and pink roses, but I 
may lind out as the seasons roll that new 
discoveries have been made in this also, and 
that wall be a decided gain, for there was, if 
pictures may be trusted, an unpleasant same¬ 
ness about the headgear of one’s forebears. 

The French sailor has been reaby distinc¬ 
tively the hat of the season. It is a wonderful 
hat, for it suits everyone, nnd especially all 
those difficult to suit on account of either 
having thin faces or possessed of a few years 
too many. The brim, moreover, is not too 
wide, and does not cast an unbecoming 
shadow. Many women invariably select this 
shape, and fortunately it is always to be found, 
as its popularity is quite assured. It is easy 
also to trim them for oneself, and select a black 
one trimmed with black net, relieved, if you 
choose, with a paste buckle ; or else a white 
one trimmed entirely with white tulle or net. 
These were the most fashionable things of 
this last season. Fancy gauze is also worn, 
and the net and gauze ruchings that can be 
purchased ready-made can be used for them. 

It has been also much in vogue during the 
last few weeks to have hats of this P'rcnch 
sailor shape in colours, gieys, fawns, 

browns, even drabs, trimmed with tulles of 
the same colour. Th.ese have been very 
]")retty, and will be in good taste for the 
autumn season, as they are suitable for 
wearing with travelling dresses, and they 
will be found to survive a good deal of 
hard wear. It is rather the ffishion to 
wear a veil of the same colour with 
these hats, the meshes of which are 
chosen large and the veiling clear, with 
dots very far apart. Violets and blues 
seem to me very becoming, but I can¬ 
not say that I think the same of reds 
and pinks. Veils of wlhte lace—wash¬ 
ing lace as it is called—are very much 
used with sailor hats again. 

Our illustration of a braided gown of 
fawn-coloured cloth shows the last new 
style for autumn wear. The braiding 
is done in a darker shade of fawn ; or, 
in some cases, in black, or in white; 
but the dark shade of the same hue is 
more fashionable. The hat is a lace 
straw, trimmed with ostrich feathers and 
shaded roses of a dark hue, and strings 
of black gauze. This hat, and that 
shown in our illustration of the single 
head, are good examples of the autumn 
afternoon hat; and they are suitable 
both for visiting, and for garden-parties 
in the country. The autumn hat is of 


A GOWN OF LACE AND VOILE. 




THREE GIRL-CHUMS, AND THEIR LIFE IN LONDON ROOMS. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE WATER-PARTV. 

“ How did you enjoy yourself last evening, 
Jklarion ” a.sked Ada, on the morning after 
!Marion had paid her promised vi.sit to !Mrs. 
Holden. 

“Very much indeed.” 

“ Was it a regular dinner-party ? ” 

“Oh, no, only just ourselves, you know— 
and Mr. Scott! ” 

Jane looked very wise. 

“Madge made a delightful suggestion,” 
went on Alarion quickly. “ How should you 
like a water-party, Jenny ? ” 

“The most delightful thing for this fine 
weather, but who would row ? ” 


By FLORENCE SOPHIE DAVSON. 

“ Air. Plolden and Air. Scott are both 
thoroughly accustomed to it.” 

“Jenny and I can take turns,” said Ada ; 
“ we have always been accustomed to it, but 
you never went in for it, did you ? ” 

“No, I can only steer,” said Alarion, 
laughing. “ I told Aladge that we would bring 
half the lunch and half the crockery. We can 
get tea at a cottage that they know of.” 

“But you have not told us yet where we are 
going,” said Jane. 

“ Oh, I forgot. Aladge and her party will 
meet us at West End Lane Station, and we 
will take the 9.20 train to Richmond ; catch 
the one that goes on to Twickenham, row to 
Teddington, land on the bank and have lunch, 
and have tea at the cottage I sjnjke of.” 


“ Just the very thing to brush the cobwebs 
out of our brains,” cried Ada enthusiastically, 
“ is it not, Jenny ? AVe all want a treat, and 
we are all rather fagged out. Is it to be this 
next Saturday ? ” 

“ Yes, if we can arrange it in time.” 

“ Well, there is veiy little to arrange, when 
one comes to think of it,” said Ada medita¬ 
tively, “unless Airs. Holden thinks of inviting 
a big party.” 

“ No, just them.selves and ourselves.” 

“ Did she say what part of the lunch she 
would prefer to bring ? ” 

“ She suggested the meat and also the 
drinks.” 

“ Ah ! ” laughed Jane, “ she thinks it wise 
to ensure .something solid for her husband and 
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brother ! And we are to bring the sweets, 
and so on ? Then do have a tomato salad ; it 
is the most delightfully cooling thing you can 
have on a hot day.” 

“ My good girl, how in the world can we 
];)ack it ? I suppose you mean to take the 
tomatoes and make it as it is wanted ; but that 
is rather a nuisance. My experience of water- 
])arties is that you never land for lunch until 
you are so famished that to make a salad is 
the last thing anyone wishes, and any materials 
of that sort are thankfully despatched in the 
raw ! ” 

“ But we can,” urged Jane. “ liow can an 
old j)erson like you be supposed to understand 
the latest contrivances of the age ? We can 
slice the tomatoes and put them in layers in a 
jam ]:)ot with the oil, vinegar, chopped parsley 
and onion, and tie the whole down. It will 
stand up quite well in a corner of the hamper, 
and will not upset.” 

“ Bravo, Jenny, we will certainly have one. 
Is that your own idea ? ” 

“ It is my own idea, and I intend to patent 
it,” said Jane, with dignity, “so please see 
that you do not infringe my rights. Now one 
of you can suggest a suitable sweet.” 

“ It is rather difficult,” said Marion. 
“Shapes pack so badly, and pastry is apt to 
crumble. Jelly has an unfortunate habit of 
turning into soup just when it is wanted.” 

“ Perhaps it will be better to stick to fresh 
fruit,” said Ada. 

“ We must have something else,” said 
!Marion meditatively. “ How would it be if 
we took the materials for a Cicely pudding ? 
It only takes a few minutes to make.” 

This suggestion met with warm approval 
from the two others, for the Cicely pudding 
was an old ffivourite, the brilliant invention of 
a mutual friend in the country; but for the 
recipe thereof the gentle reader must be 
content to wait awhile. 

“Very well,” said Jenny, “Marion shall 
make the Cicely pudding, and I will make the 
tomato salad. What will Ada do ” 

“ Make the sandwiches,” said Ada promptly. 
“ There must be sandwiches, some of anchovy 
and hard-boiled egg, and some of cucumber.” 

“Shall I order a sandwich loaf.^*” asked 
Marion. 

“ No, I think not. I prefer ‘ Florentines,’ 
they are handier in every way.” 

“Florentines” are little long-shaped milk 
rolls, something the shape of sponge fingers, 
but rather larger, and as they only require to 
be split and spread, much time is saved, and 
so it was settled. 

On Fj iday evening, whilst Ada was making 
the sandwiches, Marion made up and looked 
over the weekly accounts up to that evening. 
She knew there would be no time on Saturday, 
as they would be late back. A box of fresh 
eggs had been sent from her country home 
cn the Monday previous, and this had seiwed 
fimiously for the week’s breakfasts. 

This is the dinner list :— 

Sunday. Fried iMutton Cutlets. 

Potatoes. 

Green Peas. 

Gooseberry Shape. 

Monday. Leek .Soup. 

Veal Cutlets (.cooked in the oven). 

Potatoes. 

Macaroni Cheese. 

I'tu'.'iday. Veal and Ham Patties. 

Poached Eggs on Endive. 

Wednesday. Boiled Neck of iMutton and Vege¬ 
tables. 

Steamed Ground Rice Pudding and Jam. 

TJmrsday. Potato .Soup. 

Fried Cauliflower in Batter. 

Bread and Fruit Pudding (cold). 

Friday. Cauliflower Soup. 

Grilled Mackerel. 

Stewed Gooseberries. 


The food account was as follows :— 




s. 

d. 

1 5 lb. neck of mutton (cutlets) . 

0 

I 

0 

I lb. veal cutlet 

0 

0 

10 

qrts. gooseberries 

0 

0 

9 

I lb. cheese .... 

0 

0 

7 

^ lb. macaroni 

0 

0 

2 

Leeks ..... 

0 

0 

2 

1^'lavouring vegetables 

0 

0 

3 

Endive ..... 

0 

0 

2 

Ikotatoes .... 

li lb. neck of mutton (for boil¬ 

0 

0 

8 

ing) .... 

0 

0 

lOj 

2 cauli(lowers .... 

0 

0 

5 

2 mackerel .... 

0 

0 

10 

8 loaves .... 

0 

2 

4 

Milk. 

0 

I 

9 

^ lb. tea .... 

0 

0 

10 

lb. Demerara 

0 

0 

3 

i lb. loaf .... 

0 

0 

I 

Sponge cakes 

0 

0 

6 

Jug of thick cream . 

0 

I 

0 

Small jar of greengage jam 

0 

0 

6 

2 punnets of strawberries 

0 

I 

4 

Tin of anchovy paste 

0 

0 

3 ^ 

Florentines .... 

0 

3 

0 

I lb. tomatoes 

0 

0 

8 


£0 19 3 


“ Where are the strawberries ? ” asked Jane 
as she looked over Marion's shoulder. “I 
have not seen them.” 

“We are to call for them at the green¬ 
grocer’s the first thing, and have them directly 
they come from market. I was afraid to have 
them in overnight for fear of their getting too 
juicy.” 

Early next morning the sunshine streamed 
into Marion’s room and awoke her with the 
promise of a happy day. She rose and dressed 
quickly and was down the first, looking delight¬ 
fully cool and fresh in a white coat and skirt. 
She busied herself with packing the hamper, 
and as she set to work down came Jane, 
resplendent in blue. She got out the 
tomatoes, sliced them quickly and arranged 
them in layers in a large jam pot, sprinkling 
oil, vinegar, chopped parsley and onion in 
between. Then she tied a new jam cover 
over, and put her chef d^ceiivre carefully in 
the liamper. 

“ You two busy bees make me feel so 
disgracefully lazy,” cried Ada as .she ran in 
a few minutes later. “I quite intended to be 
the first to-day. I will get you some breakfast 
to make amends,” so saying she quickly laid 
the table in the .sitting-room, and made the 
tea. As soon as the hamper was packed, they 
sat down to a hasty meal. As they were 
finishing there was a ring at the bell. 

“ I declare I had forgotten all about the 
post! ” cried Jane. “ A letter without a 
stamp, I suppose. I hear Abigail speaking to 
him.” 

But it was not the post, for the door opened, 
and Mr. Tom Scott was shown in. 

“ I hope you will excuse me. Miss Thomas,” 
he said to ^Slarion as he shook hands and was 
introduced to the other two. “ I was so 
afraid that you might find the hamper with 
the crockery too heavy to carry, and my sister 
said she thought I might venture to call and 
see if I could be of any assistance.” 

“We are just coming,” said Marion, 
smiling. ‘ ‘ Thank you ; I don’t think we should 
have found the hamper too heavy.” 

Ada and Jane disappeared to make the 
final preparations ; Marion picked up her hat 
from off the little side-table and pinned it on, 
listening to Mr. Scott as he disemssed the day’s 
proceedings. Soon Jane came back bearing 
the hamper in triumph, of which Mr. Scott 
immediately took possession, and so the party 
set out. 

On the way they called for the strawberries 
as arranged. They got to the station just in 


time to meet !Mrs. Holden and her husband, 
who had just arrived, having taken the next 
train after Tom Scott. They had only a few 
minutes to wait for the Richmond train. 
Marion was just going to get the tickets for 
her party, but she was prevented by her friend 
Madge, who explained that the railway- 
tickets represented her husband’s share of the 
entertainment and the boat her brother’s, so it 
was no good protesting. So, as Jane after¬ 
wards described it (with a sigh of content at 
the recollection), “ they went to Twickenham 
like dukes and duchesses in first-class car¬ 
riages,” adding sagely, “Being a working 
woman has one great advantage, for one cer¬ 
tainly knows how to appreciate the good things 
of existence when they fall to one’s share.” 

The day was glorious; a deep blue .sky 
scarcely flecked with clouds, brilliant sunshine, 
not a breath of wind. The train was very 
full, and there were many other meny parties 
besides their own. Everyone seemed taking 
a holiday. At Richmond they had to run 
quickly over the bridge for the Twickenham 
train, which they just managed to catch ; as 
they caught a glimpse of the river and saw 
how crowded and covered with boats it was 
just there, they all felt glad that they had 
arranged to start a little higher up, where they 
would have more space. At Twickenham 
they got out and walked through the hot 
streets of the quaint old town to the water’s 
edge, where under the trees the boat was 
ready for them. 

So they all got in— Mr. Holden and Tom 
Scott rowing, Jane and Ada comfortably 
reclining in the bow, Mrs. Holden and Marion 
in the stean. The boat glided gently along. 
Marion had never seen this part of the river 
before, as she had had little leisure for 
pleasure parties since she came to live in 
town, and she was delighted with the beauty 
of the scene. Tom Scott showed her Pope’s 
Villa and other places of interest. In spite 
of the heat, Jane seemed blessed with a siijaer- 
abundance of energy, and after a time she 
took Mr. Holden’s oar and rowed so well that 
he declared himself surpassed. Now they 
neared the towers of Hampton Court, and 
finding a suitable little island shaded by 
willows, they moored to a tree and prepared 
for lunch, for which they all had excellent 
appetites. 

“ We have to make our pudding, you 
know,” said iSIarion, laughing. 

“ Going to do cooking out of doors ? ” asked 
Mr. Scott. “ Shall I make a field oven ” 

“No, we don’t need to do any cooking, 
and it will all be ready in five minutes,” she 
answered, and set to work. 

She brought out the sponge cakes, split 
them in half, and put half of them at the 
bottom of a large pie-dish that she had 
brought with her; this she spread with a 
thick layer of greengage jam, then she put 
another layer of sponge cake. “ Now, Jenny, 
the strawberries,” she said ; but Jenny had 
already got them out and was busy picking 
off the stalks. When this was done, she 
arranged them on the cake in a thick layer, 
sprinkled them thickly with castor sugar, and 
lastly spread thick cream, which she had 
brought in its own brown jar, over the whole. 
As a last touch, a few “ hundreds and thou¬ 
sands ” were quickly sprinkled over the top, 
and the dish was fini.shed, amidst the admiring 
plaudits of ^ladge and her party. 

Jane’s tomato salad went excellently with 
the cold lamb which ]Mrs. Ploldcn had pro¬ 
vided, and the whole repast went oft' well. 
Ada’s sandwiches kept perfectly fresh, as 
they were wra])ped in a damp cloth before 
being packed, and they were much liked. 

After lunch the indefatigable Jane washed 
up, Mrs. Holden and Ada helping her, and re¬ 
packed the hamper. They then rowed across 
the river to the Palace. jMarion suggested 
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looking at the pictures, and Tom Scott 
oflercd to conduct her, with an alacrity that 
was quite surprising, considering that he had 
been expressing his absolute ignorance of the 
subject about five minutes before. 

“ Will you come, too, Madge ? ” 

No; Madge preferred to be lazy and sit out 
of doors, admiring the orange trees—Mr. 
Holden also, and Ada. Jane thought she 
would like to go, and so the three started off. 
The cool shade of the great rooms was a 
delightful change after the glare of the 
gardens, and they sauntered through, admiring 
the pictures and carving and the beautiful 
views seen through the open windows. Jane 
was very much amused with an old Dutch 


picture representing a street scene with no 
sky; the perspective was so odd that she 
declared the people were walking on the wall 
like flies. She ran back to the other two to 
tell them to come and look at it, but they 
seemed so deeply engaged in conversation 
that she did not disturb them. 

“ You can’t think how delightful it all is 
after the lonely life I have been leading for 
three years,” she heard. 

When they went out again to the others, 
the afternoon was growing cooler. They all 
went back to the boat, for they were now to 
row a little way in the direction of Twicken¬ 
ham and to land at a cottage, wliere tea was 
ordered beforehand. 


Jane rowed again, and by the time the 
cottage was reached was quite willing to let 
the old woman in charge make the tea as she 
was getting just a little tired. She did 
justice, however, as they all did, to the good 
things provided—the honey, which the old 
woman’s bees had made, the strawberries 
from the cottage garden, the home-made 
bread and delicious country butter. 

In the cool of the evening our merr}^ party 
started to row back to Twickenham, Maiion 
steering under hlr. Scott’s direction, who was 
rowing just in front of her. They just cauglit 
the train at Twickenham, and so ended a very 
happy day. 

[2'o he continued.) 


SHEILA’S COUSIN EFFIE. 

A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


Ty EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ Greyfriars,” “Half-a-dozen Sisters,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXL 

BROTHERLY COUXSEL. 

SCAR, now that we are 
alone, now that nobody 
can interrupt us, I want 
to talk to you about my 
plan.” 

Sheila’s face was 
flushed, her big eyes 
were sparkling. She looked 
less the child, Oscar thought, 
and more the woman than 
when he had seen her last. 
He had been struck by this when he first 
saw her on board the boat. He had 
thought the same thing many times that 
day as the thundering express bore them 
from Plymouth to London. Now they 
were alone in Sheila’s room in the hotel 
where they were, to spend the night. A 
big fire blazed on the hearth. The cur¬ 
tains were drawn, and brother and sister 
were alone together. The rumble in 
the streets below made a ceaseless 
murmur, but it was different from the 
rattle and roar of the train. They 
could talk at their ease now. 

On the way up to town Sheila had 
poured her whole history into Oscar’s 
ears, and had heard the story of his 
own trouble at home, and the shadow 
which rested upon him. She had not 
said much, there had been no excited 
outburst such as he had expected. 
Perhaps the presence of other people 
in the carriage was a check upon 
her, or perhaps she had learned some¬ 
thing of the lesson of self-control and 
reticence. 

Anyway she had been unwontedly 
quiet during the last hours of the jour¬ 
ney, and Oscar, who had felt very weary 
after his long hasty night journey down 
to Plymouth, had dozed in his corner. 
But now, after their arrival here, after 
their substantial meal below, they had 
come upstairs for a confidential talk 
which had been impossible before. 

Oscar, I have thought it all out. 
It came to me first on ship-board, even 
before I knew anything about you and 
what had happened in the office. (Why 
didn’t you tell me in your letters?) I 


made up my mind then and there that 
I would never, never, never live at Cos- 
sart Place again. Aunt Cossart has 
behaved infamously to me. She has 
tried to spoil my life and make me 
always wretched and miserable. I will 
never forgive her. I will never see her 
again ! ” 

Oscar looked straight at his sister, 
but said nothing, for Sheila was proceed¬ 
ing with her old impetuosity. 

“You can’t understand what it was 
like there. Even Mrs. Reid understood 
and was indignant. Oh, yes, I know 
she was, by the little things she said, 
though, of course, she would not say 
much. Everybody knew. I feel as 
though I could never bear to see any 
of them again. She is a hateful woman. 
The Barretts told me how furious people 
were with her when they knew she w-as 
going to send me home. Everybody 
guessed why—that was the horridest 
part of it. And I had been so happy. 
Everybody was so kind, and I had to 
go without even saying good-bye, but 
I felt I couldn’t—I couldn’t! The 
Barrett girls declared they believed 
eveiybody would cut them for it. I’m 
sure I hope they will! Oh, I can’t 
help being angry—I can’t indeed ! ” 

“ Sheila dear, don’t get excited,” 
said Oscar soothingly. “ I can under¬ 
stand that it was very hard. It is very 
hard to be misunderstood, and to have 
things put down to us that we know we 
have not done, but we have talked over 
all that before. Tell me about this plan 
of yours.” 

“Oh, yes. Oscar, you will be twenty- 
one soon, won’t you ? ” 

“ Yes. What has that to do with it ? ” 

“ Everything, for you will have com¬ 
mand over our money then.” 

“ Yes ; at least over my half, anyway, 
perhaps over it all. But it is not much, 
Sheila.” 

“ I know it is not ; but it is enough to 
make us a little home. Now listen, 
Oscar, for I have it all planned out. 
You shall go on at the office if you must, 
because it’s something to do, and Uncle 
Tom has been kind in a way, though if 
he suspects you—however, we won’t talk 


any more about that. But we won’t go 
on living with the Cossarts any more, 
I’m quite determined on that. We shall 
have enough to have a little home of our 
own, even if it’s only a lodging; and 
you will go to the office, and I’ll try 
and get some music pupils, or little 
children to teach in the mornings, or 
something to help. And I’ll keep our 
home as nice as possible, and we’ll 
have cosy evenings together, and we’ll 
have nothing to do with the people who 
have behaved so badly to us. Oh, I 
don’t mean that we’ll cut them or any¬ 
thing, but we won’t go on living with 
them and eating their bread. I couldn’t 
possibly dream of going back to Cossart 
Place ever; and they don’t want me at 
Uncle Tom’s, and besides, how could 
I go on living in the same house with 
that Cyril ? I can’t think how you can 
do it, Oscar, I really can’t.” 

Sheila leant forward with flushed 
cheeks and shining eyes. Oscar was 
leaning back in his chair, his face a 
little in the shadow. Sheila had been 
struck on first seeing him with the 
sharpened look of his features, and the 
tired expression in his eyes ; the same 
thing struck her again more forcibly at 
this moment, although she spoke no 
word of it. 

“ Say you think it a nice plan, Oscar, 
for I’m sure you do 1 ” she cried eagerly. 

“No, Sheila, I don’t think it would 
do,” he said slowly. 

“Oh, Oscar, what do you mean? 
I’m sure it would. We should be so 
happy together, you and 1 . And it’s 
often so horrid being with people who 
misunderstand us. I think we’ve had 
enough of that. Oh, don’t say you 
won’t think of it! ” 

“I am thinking of it, Sheila, I’m 
thinking hard, for I hate to thwart you ; 
but I don’t think it would do, and you 
would find that living in a very small 
way, and trying to earn something 
yourself, are two very difficult matters 
for people brought up as we have been.” 

“ But, Oscar, we should belong to 
ourselves and each other. We should 
be free from those horrid things that 
happen in other people’s houses.*^’ 










SHEILA'S ^ COUSIN EFFIE. 


“ But we should have other troubles 
and worries to face, Sheila. And do 
you know, I think it would not only be 
very ungrateful to our relations to take 
ourselves off like that, but I think it 
would be very bad for us ourselves.” 

“ Bad for us ? 1 don’t understand.” 

“ I think it is always bad for people 
to rebel too much against the life which 
— well — which God seems to have 
arranged for them. Sheila, don’t you 
think that in the old days you and I 
had rather too much of our own way ? ” 

“ I never thought about it—did we ? ” 
“I think so. Everything was made 
so smooth for us, and we had so few 
battles to fight. I sometimes think it 
might have been better for us if we had 
had more. Sheila, take my case ; it is 
true I know nothing about this lost 
money, but in one sense the fault is 
mine. I always did the thing that 
was the easiest and pleasantest at the 
moment, though North warned me 
again and again that m}^ easy-going 
ways were slovenly, and might lead to 
confusion and worse. I never quite 
believed him, and never seriously tried 
to conquer my tendencies, and 5^ou see 
what has happened. Whoever is to 
blame, the thing could not have been 
but for my fault.” 

“ Well, I think that’s a very hard way 
of looking at it; but what then ? ” 

“ I have not quite finished, Sheila ; I 
want to talk about your case. It has 
been something the same with you, little 
sister. You have always liked to drift 
along easily with the current, doing 
what was pleasantest at the moment. 
If people were kind and made you 
welcome, you responded to all their 
overtures, without always stopping to 
think what Aunt Cossart would like, or 
if it were quite considerate to Effie. 
They were quite small things, but little 
by little they made trouble ; and then 
came this great storm which has made 
3’ou so miserable. You were not to 
blame, as I was ; I don’t think you were 
ever warned, and it was difficult for you 
to see from day to day how things were 
going; but I think perhaps, Sheila, we 
have both been selfish in our own wa)', 

and have not thought enough-” 

“ You’re not selfish, you’re not care¬ 
less,” cried Sheila interrupting excitedly. 
“ I only wish I were one quarter as 
good. Oh, Oscar, I do believe I have 
been selfish, though I never meant it. 
I never thought of such a thing. We 
have always been used to being happy 
—to have people like us. It seemed so 
natural. I didn’t mean any harm.” 

“No, Sheila, I am sure you didn’t; 
but you know life is not given to us just 
to enjoy for ourselves. We must tr}'- 
and think of other people too, to put 
them first. It is harder for you than 
for some, because father always spoiled 
you ; and everybody likes you, and you 
are so pretty and fascinating.” 

But Sheila jumped up and put her 
hand upon his lips. 

“ Don’t, Oscar ! I don’t want to be 
praised; I begin to feel that I have been 
rather naughty and selfish, though I 
wouldn’t believe it when my conscience 
pricked now and then. I was wrong 
to be so furious with Aunt Cossart. 


Sometimes it made me a little frightened 
—when I wanted to say my prayers — 
and didn’t know how to get out ‘ For¬ 
give us our trespasses, as we forgive—’ 
Oh, Oscar, I don’t think I’ve forgiven 
Aunt Cossart yet. Suppose there had 
been a storm, and the vessel had sunk ! 
How dreadful that would have been ! ” 

“You will forgive everything, Sheila, 
when you think about it a little more. 
When we begin to understand how many 
faults we have ourselves, we see that we 
must iforgive, we can’t help it. Every¬ 
thing seems to sink out of sight except 
the thought of His forgiveness of us, and 
what it cost to win it.” 

Sheila suddenly fell upon her knees 
before Oscar, and looked anxiousl}^ into 
his face. It was seldom indeed he had 
spoken to her quite so openly. A quick 
thrill of anxiety ran through her. 

“ Oscar, have you forgiven Cyril ? ” 

“Yes,” he answered in a low voice. 
“ Indeed, sometimes I think it is he who 
has to forgive me more than I him. For 
remember, Sheila, it was my carelessness 
that put in his way the opportunity— 
suggested, perhaps, the temptation. 
When I think of that, I feel that it is I 
who need the forgiveness.” 

Sheila looked awed at the thought 
suggested—that terrible thought so 
often overlooked and set aside, that not 
alone to ourselves do we sin and do 
amiss ; but that in some way or other 
our comrades and friends may become 
involved in our wrong-doing. 

“ ‘ Sic VOS noil vobis' ” quoted Oscar 
in a dreamy fashion. “ I begin to under¬ 
stand those words, Sheila, as I never did 
before.” 

“ But it is rather dreadful, Oscar; it 
makes it seem as though our sins went 
on and on so ! ” 

“Yes, that is what I want to under¬ 
stand better. Our sins are forgiven, but 
the effects of them so often go on and 
on. We must think of that, too, Sheila; 
it will help to make our faults hateful to 
us. It will make us more patient when 
we have to bear blame that we do not 
quite merit; for how much more blame 
do we deserve than we ever get! ” 

Sheila was silent a long time, looking 
up into Oscar’s face. 

“And my plan?” she asked 
tentativel}". 

“Would be a selfish one,” answered 
Oscar quickly, “ for it would hurt the 
feelings of our relations ; and I think it 
would be a shirking of the discipline of 
life, which we both stand in so much 
need of, Sheila ! ” 

“ You don’t.” 

“Yes, I do. It would be veiy much 
pleasanter for us to have a little in¬ 
dependent crib of our own, where we 
should be able to indulge ourselves and 
each other, and get away from all the 
little frictions of life in a family where 
things are not done quite in the way we 
have been used to. But it would be like 
running away from what seems to have 
been given us to bear; and I expect 
we should find we soon had a big 
new crop of worries and bothers, quite 
as big as the old ones. So I think, 
Sheila, we will not force things our¬ 
selves. We will go back to Uncle 
Tom’s, and wait and see what turns up. 
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We will both try and be patient, and do 
what is right, never minding whether or 
not it is what we like best ourselves. 
We must try and learn the lesson of not 
pleasing ourselves always. You know 
Who set us the example of that ? ” 

Sheila subsided upon the floor, and 
laid her head on Oscar’s knee, taking 
his hand between hers. 

“You are getting so good, Oscar,” 
she said, “I am almost afraid of you. 
You are not ill, are you ? ” 

“ III ? No. Why do you ask ? ” 

“ Because you don’t look well, and 
when people arc so very very good, one 

sometimes fancies the}^ are-” 

Sheila paused, and Oscar said with a 
little tone of mirth in his quiet voice— 

“ I am not going to die of goodness 
yet, Sheila ! You need not be afraid on 
that score.” 

It was with a good deal of shrinking 
that Sheila prepared to face the Cossarts 
on the morrow. She knew that they 
would by this time have received the 
letter her aunt must have written, and 
that Mrs. Cossart would not have drawn 
her picture with a very strict regard to 
truth. She would have thought more of 
justifying her precipitate action than of 
anything else; and Sheila was terribly 
sensitive where Ronald Dumaresq was 
concerned, and felt as though any 
mention of his name would be worse 
than the cut of a whip. And her 
cousins were not sensitive on these 
points. They would be almost certain 
to cross-question her and make a joke of 
everything. 

It needed all her courage and reso¬ 
lution to face the meeting; but when 
they drew up at the door and were met 
by Ray in the passage, it was not of 
Sheila’s sudden return that the whole 
house was thinking. Indeed Ray only 
gave her a rather hurried kiss, warm 
and sisterly, but distinctly hasty, and 
then turned to Oscar and took him by 
the shoulders, bringing him into the 
strong light of the window. 

“ Oscar, how are you ? Are you sure 
you feel well ? ” 

“Y—yes, all right, just a little tired 
with all the travelling, you know. But 
what do you ask for ? ” 

“ Oh, we are in such a fright. 
Typhoid fever has broken out in the 
town. The little office-boy you have 
been visiting so often has it; and every¬ 
body was saying that you were looking 
ill. Five cases are reported to-day, and 
they say there will be more. You are 
quite sure you are well, Oscar ? Sheila, 
did he eat his breakfast this morning ? ” 
“He hardly ate anything either last 
night or to-day,”, cried Sheila, in sudden 
anxiety. “ He has a bad headache. We 
thought it was from the long journey.” 

The girls stood looking at each other 
in dismay. The same fear was in both 
hearts. Oscar turned from them and 
began climbing the stairs with a strange 
languor in his movements. 

“ I think I’ll go to my room,” he said, 
“ but don’t bother, I shall be all right 
there.” 

“ He’s got it! ” cried Ray, under her 
breath ; and Sheila turned white to the 
lips. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE GIRUS OWN EATER. 


OUR PUZZLE POEMS: AN ACCIDENTAL CYCLE. 


An Accidental Cycle I. 

Winners {Seven Shillings Each). 

Polly Lawrance, Elridge, Belle Ville, St. 
Michael, Barbados. 

Mrs. G. !Marrett, Plyderabad, Deccan, India. 
Helen Shilstone, Ellangowan, Fontabelle, 
Barbados. 

Very Highly Commended. 

Ethel Beven (Ceylon), Nellie M. Daft 
(Portugal), Katy Donaldson (France), Hilda 
Jonklaas (Ceylon), M. R. Laurie (Barbados), 
H. Low (Canada), Florence Stephenson (Cape 
Town). 

Highly Commended. 

Sadie Barrat (Canada), Louis E. Blaze 
(Ceylon), Elsie Davies (Australia), L. Gamlen 
(France), Clara J. Hardy (Australia), J. W. W. 
Hogan (Penang), Josephine E. Jones (Portu¬ 
gal), Jessie ^Mitchell (Canada), Gertrude E. 
Moore (New Zealand), L. O’Sullivan (Ran¬ 
goon), Mrs. Talbot Smith (S. Australia), Mrs. 
Sprigg (Cape Colony), Mrs. Waddington 
(Bermuda). 

Honourable Mention. 

Mrs. H. Andrews (Canada), Maggie Glas¬ 
gow (Australia), Mabel C. King (Canada), 
Mrs. Hastings Ogilvie (Deccan), Mrs. W. T. 
Moore (Bengal), G. Waterstrom (Australia), 
Gladys Wilding (New Zealand). 


An Accidental Cycle H. 

Prize Winners {Seven Shillings Each). 

Elizabeth M. Lang, 17, Rue Bayard, Pan, 
France. 

Claude Saunders, Ascott liouse. Church Street, 
Abbotsford, ^Melbourne. 


FOREIGN AWARDS. 

Helen Shilstone, Ellangowan, Fontabelle, 
Barbados. 

Most Highly Commended. 

M. Browne (India), Clara J. Hardy, Edith 
Hardy (Australia), Agnes L. Lewis (Switzer¬ 
land), Elsie M. Otheman (New York), Mrs. 
Coupland Thomas (California). 

Very Highly Co?fime?ided. 

Sadie Barrat (Canada), Florence L. Beeck- 
man (New York), Elsie Binns (New Jersey), 
Rose Creed (Lille), Nellie M. Daft (Lisbon), 
Elsie N. Davies, Maggie Glasgow (Australia), 
Susan H. Greaves (Barbados), J. W. W. 
Hogan (Penang), Anna I. Hood (France), 
Josephine E. Jones (Portugal), Hilda Jonklaas 
(Ceylon), F. G. B. King, M. R. Laurie, Polly 
Lawrance (Barbados), H. Low (Canada), 
Elizabeth MacPherson (Australia), Gertrude 
E. Moore (New Zealand), James Roberts 
(Jamaica), Mrs. Rose (India), John S. Suther¬ 
land (Antigua), Annie G. Taylor (Australia), 
M. A. Thomas (California), Gena Thomson 
(Australia), Mrs. Waddington (Bermuda), G. 
Waterstrom, Elsie M. Wylie (Australia). 

Highly Commended. 

]Mrs. H. Andrews (Canada), Florence E. 
Bapty (India), Hilda T. Batten (New Zealand), 
AVinifred Bizzey (Canada), Madeleine Bonzel 
(France), Mrs. H. Campbell (Demerara), Grace 
Carmichael (Barbados), Lillian Dobson (Aus¬ 
tralia), Clara Downs (Barbados), Emily H. 
Glass (India), Annette M. Gray, Ruby Guest 
(Australia), L. Guibert (Mauritius), Gertrude 
Hunt (New Zealand), May Koenig (Germany), 
Clara Lapata (Brussels), Sarah Lewis (.South 
Africa), Mrs. G. Marrett (India), Jessie Mit¬ 
chell (Canada), Lottie Moore (Australia), L. 
O’Sullivan, Plilda D’Rozario (India), Mrs. 


Sprigg, Florence Stephenson (South Africa), 
Emily Suttaby (Canada), Ada F. Sykes, Lucie 
K. Thompson, Herbert Traill (India), Ethel 
M. Wilson (New Zealand). 


An Accidental Cycle HI. 

Prize Winners {Half-a-Guinea Each). 
Elsie V. Davies, AVheatland Road, Alalvern, 
Victoria, Australia. 

Edith Lewis, 200, De Grassi Street, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Very Highly Commended. 

Jessie Arthur (New Zealand), Airs. H. 
Campbell (Demerara), Florence Deeth (France), 
Alaude Gibney (.Switzerland), Clara J. Hardy, 
Edith Hardy (Australia), Alabel C. King 
(Canada), AI. R. Laurie, Polly Lawrance 
(Barbados), Airs. Afanners (India), Gertrude 
E. Aloore (New Zealand), Airs. E. E. Alurray 
(Australia), Helen Shilstone (Barbados), Airs. 
Talbot Smith (S. Australia), Emily .Suttah 
(Canada), Ada F. Sykes (India), Annie G. 
Taylor (Australia), Airs. AVaddington (Ber¬ 
muda), Airs. J. AVhitton (Tasmania). 

Highly Commended. 

Florence E. Bapty (India), Rose Creed 
(France), Emily H. Glass (India), Ethel L. 
Glendenning (New Zealand), Louise Guiben 
(Alauritius), Gertrude Hunt (New Zealand), 
J. AA"^. AV. Hogan (Penang), Nellie AI. Jen- 
kinson (Australia), Hilda Jonklaas (Ceylon), 
Alay Koenig (Germany), Elizabeth AI. Lang 
(France), Clara Lapata (Brussels), Airs. G. 
Alarrett, Airs. Hastings Ogilvie, Hilda 
D’Rozario (India), Aland .Saunders (Australia), 
John vS. .Sutherland (Antigua), Lucie K. 
Thompson (India), G. AVaterstrom, Jessie AI. 
AVebster (Australia). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Training in Housewifery. —As a re¬ 
gular and appreciative reader t^THE Girl’s 
"O wN Paper, / have become tnuch interested 
in the question of higher grade housekeepbig. 
J have obtained the consent of my parents to 
enter a home to be trained. Would you kindly 
furnish me with the addresses of some esta¬ 
blishments where training is given ?— Kate.” 

“Kate’s” determination to equip herself 
thoroughly for the duties of housekeeping, is 
a most wise one. The girl who is trained in all 
departments of domestic work can turn her 
knowledge to account in every situation in life 
in which she maybe placed, and is never likely 
to find the problem of earning her bread a 
difficult one. “ Kate,” doubtless, knows al¬ 
ready the National Training School of Cookery 
and Domestic Economy, Buckingham Palace 
Road. This institution is principally intended 
for the training of teachers, and we judge from 
“Kate’s” letter that in her case a school 
would be preferred that trains girls specifically 
for domestic employment. A School of 
Housewifery and Domestic Science of this 
kind has lately been established in connection 
with the North Hackney High School for 
Girls, at 101, Stamford Plill, N. “Kate” 
would be well advised to visit this school and 
see the classes at work. In the country are 
many excellent schools. Good housewifery 
training can be obtained at several institutions 
in the country. The following are all well re¬ 
commended : Belsize House, Brunswick .Square, 
Gloucester, in connection with the Gloucester¬ 
shire School of Cookery and Domestic Eco¬ 
nomy, principal, Aliss Florence Baddeley; 


Camp End .School for Household Training, 
near Alalvern, conducted by Aliss Buck and 
Aliss Brander; Fryerne .School of Household 
Alanagement, Fryerne, Caterham, principal, 
Aliss Mitchell; and the AViltshire .School of 
Cookery and Domestic Economy, Trowbridge, 
secretary, Aliss A. Bridgman. At each of 
these institutions, resident pupils are received, 
and the course of training consists not only 
of cookery, but of household work generally. 

Book Illustration. —have taken les¬ 
sons in drawing and painting for five years., 
and except for holding a second-class certifi¬ 
cate instead of a first in one subject, I have 
gained the art class teachePs certificate. Just 
lately I have been taking lessons in black and 
white work, and should like to become a book- 
illustrator. —J. L. R.” 

AVe do not wish to damp the hopes of 
“J. L. R.,” but it takes much more than 
lessons in the technique of black and white 
drawing to make a book-illustrator. Girls who 
become successful illustrators show early a 
real talent for drawing. They can not only 
copy an object before them, but they can 
express in a few strokes certain clever, eflec- 
tive, or humorous ideas, which are born within 
their own brain. AVithout the possession of 
this rare gift, we could not advise a girl to 
turn her thoughts towards book-illustration or 
even towards drawing of any kind, if it is 
necessary for her to earn money by it. All the 
best illustrators, fashion artists, de.signers of 
covers, etc., seem to be agreed that an artist 
cannot be taught much more than the principles 


of drawing, but that everything else must be 
acquired by the individual through constant 
study and thought. No doubt the beginner 
is much helped by observing good illustrative 
work, and even by trying to copy it. It is also 
a good ]dan to enter for some of the competi¬ 
tions which are held by the editors of the art 
magazines. AVe would, however, seek to dis¬ 
suade “ J. L. R.” from becoming a teacher of 
art, as it is most difficult for all but the most 
gifted women to obtain permanent employ¬ 
ment as teachers of drawing and painting 
alone. 

A correspondent, E. A. E., asks the asso¬ 
ciation connected with the words “ Quo vadis 

AVhen the persecution under Nero first broke 
out ill Rome, the tradition runs that St. Peter 
was persuaded by his friends to flee from the 
city. He was hurrying along the Appian AVay, 
when suddenly he was encountered face to face 
by his risen Lord. In amazement he asked, 
“ Domine, quo vadis?'’’* (Alaster, whither goest 
Thou 1 ) “I go to Rome,” was the answer, 
“to be crucified afresh.” “But, Lord, wast 
Thou not crucified once for all” “I saw 
thee fleeing from death,” replied the Alaster, 
“and I go to be crucified in thy stead.” 
Abashed at the implied rebuke, .St. Peter 
turned again, cheered by the Divine utterance, 
“Fear not, for I am with thee.” A little 
church now marks the legendary site of the 
interview. This beautiful story' is given by 
Origen, and is also found in the “ Acts of Peter 
and Paul ” in Apocryphal Writings (Ante- 
Nicene fathers). 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


girls’ employz^ients. 

Mary H, C. {Sft’tvardess). —The position of stewardess 
is not easy for a girl to obtain who has no connec¬ 
tion with steamship companies. The companies 
usually prefer for these appointments the widows 
or daughters of employees. It is not also a position 
for which quite a 3'oung girl would be thought 
eligible. "VVe think your parents are very wise in 
desiring you to know a trade, as an employment of 
this kind can always be practised ; but there is, as 
you say, the difliculty that many trades which girls 
i:an adopt are of a sedentary character, and might 
not suit you for that reason. How would 3'ou like 
dairy-work } This is a good business to know, as 
girls who can take charge of dairies or teach dairy- 
work arc often wanted. You could be well taught 
in the Reading Agricultural College (where you 
might also learn poultry and bee-keeping), at the 
County Council Dairy Institute, 'VVorleston, near 
Nantwich, Cheshire, or at the Midland Dairy 
Institute, Kingston, Notts. Laundr3--work also is 
a most remunerative business to anyone who has 
been trained for the post of manageress in a steam 
laundry ; but as you are not very strong, this might 
not prove a desirable occupation for you. 

Hi.ackamoor {Covipanio/i, etc.). —i. You arc one of 
our quite young readers, wc divine, and so perhaps 
will not take it amiss if wc observe that 3’our 
spelling is a trifle weak ; but as you write carefully 
this will doubtless soon be improved. When you 
are older, we think 3^011 will give up the idea of 
becoming a lady’s companion, and think it rather 
a poor employment. Some girls make themselves 
valued in this capacity, but they are 3'oung women 
who understand household duties thoroughly, and 
can, as the expression goes, turn their hand to 
anything. But we should like you to try in pro-* 
ference to do some one thing well, in particular, 
as this is the more useful faculty nowadays.—2. 
Your second question shows that you have the 
laudable ambition of a true Scottish girl to become 
well educated. You aspire to obtain a “ bursary,” 
or, as we call it in England, a “scholarship,” at 
some school whence 3'ou could cventuall3' proceed 
to Cirton. The St. Leonard’s School at .St. An¬ 
drew’s is a particularl3' good one. We advise you 
to write to the Principal, asking her whether any 
bursaries are offered by the school for which you 
could compete. You could also obtain some use¬ 
ful preliminary instruction through the St. George’s 
Oral and Correspondence Classes, of which the 
secretary is Miss .S. E. Murray, 5, Melville Street, 
Edinburgh. Pupils are helped in home study 
through those classes, and also prepared for the 
Edinburgh Local Examinations. 

K. L. [ Jourj 7 alisi{c Woi’k in China or Japan ).— 
China would offer no field for journalistic emplo3’- 
ment to girls of nineteen, and is almost the last 
county to select. Japan would be much safer, but 
we doubt whether it would offer much field for 
journalistic work. If you wish to become a jour¬ 
nalist, surely, as your home is in Canada, it woidd 
ho much wiser to try the United States. You could 
at all events obtain journalistic experience there, 
and a few years later 3’ou would be in a better 
position to judge whether the blast could offer 3'ou 
congenial emplo3nnent. No doubt if you did not 
require to earn money, it might be quite possible to 
gratify your wish for Oriental travel; but as this 
is not the case you would only be encountering 
insuperable obstacles by trying at your age to 
introduce Western ideas concerning girls’ employ¬ 
ment into the East. 

Dolly Varoen {Telephone Clerkship). —You wish 
to know at \vhat age girls can be receiv’ed into a 
telephone office. The National Telephone Com¬ 
pany accepts girls between the .ages of seventeen 
and nineteen. Their height, it is stipulated, must 
be not loss than 5 feet 3 inches. They must bring 
with them two letters of recommendation and a 
doctor’s certificate. Good education and pronun¬ 
ciation arc also demanded. Clerks arc engaged 
on a monthly agreement, and arc received at first 
on probation without payment, and afterwards at 
3s. a week for h.alf-time, namely four hours a day. 
When engaged for full time, that is, eight hours a 
day, less time for luncheon and tea, they are paid 
qs. a week, rising by is. a week yearly to 15s. 
Promotion to higher and better paid work is ac¬ 
corded to suit.able girls in order of seniority. We 
rather fear that the complaint from which 3'ou have 
suffered might prove to be an obstacle in your w.a3', 
as the duties of a telephone clerk entail much 
standing. 

May DiLsirkh {Telephone Clerkship). —.See reply to 
“ Dolly V.ardcn,” in which wc have dealt with this 
employment fully. 

'Y\.')V^'i{^te'wardess, etc.).—j. Positions as stewardess 
are only to be obtained through the steamship 
companies ; but would it not be wiser, Topsy, to 
remain a dairy-maid as you arc at present ? A girl 
who knows dairy-work is useful in all parts of the 
country and colonies, and has a far better chance 
of earning her living, if she loses .a situation, than 
a stewardess out of place.—2. Used postage stamps 
have no value. 


MEDICAL. 

Eklicitas. —You cannot be too careful about the 
baby’s bottle. We suppose the bottle is of value, 
but it is responsible for so much suffering and illness 
of infants that we really doubt whether we would 
not be better without it. There are two forms of 
baby’s bottles, the old-fashioned torpedo-shaped 
bottle, clumsy, troublesome, and inconvenient, but 
withal possible to clean, and necessitating careful 
feeding, and the new’cr “Alexandra ” bottle, con¬ 
venient, no trouble, .'esthetic, but impossible to 
keep clean, and allowing carelessness in feeding 
the infant. Never use the new bottle—it is quite 
impossible to clean indi.a-rubbcr; the bottle gets 
dirty, sour milk collects in the tube, the child gets 
dyspepsia, and may die simply from a dirty bottle. 
You must not let a child suck at the bottle at all 
hours of the day and night, “just to keep it quiet 
and allow its mother .a little rest.” Children must 
be fed regularly. The habit of giving children 
things to eat or suck to keep them quiet is respon¬ 
sible for a vast number of deaths and lives of 
misery and uselessness. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that this pernicious practice of giving b.abies 
something to eat or drink to prevent them from 
crying is more fatal to infants than all the infectious 
diseases from which they suffer put together. You 
must keep the bottle clean, and immediately after 
use rinse it out with boiling water, and keep it 
soaking in boracic acid solution, and again rinse 
it out with hot water before using it. 

Bonnii:.—I. The reason why it is easy for you to 
breathe through your nose during the day, but diffi¬ 
cult to do so at night, is that the recumbent position 
causes the mucous membrane of the nose to 
become congested. The nose always becomes 
congested when the person is lying down, but the 
amount of obstruction varies very greatly ev^en in 
health. Of course, in the absolutely healthy con¬ 
dition, the congestion is never sufficient to prevent 
breathing through the nose. But a very slight 
cause ma3f make nose-breathing quite impossible 
at inght. The best treatment for such conditions is 
an extra pillow and a nasal spray of menthol in 
paraleine (i in 8). Even in health it is the rule to 
breathe through the nose and the mouth after severe 
exertions.—2. A hair-wash of quinine, rosemar3', 
and cantharides, is a good prepar.ation to prevent 
the hair from falling out, that is, it is as good as 
any other hair-\vash. Of course, nothing wliatever 
applied to the hair itself can have the slightest 
influence on its growth. The remedy must be 
applied either through the blood or to the hair roots 
in order to be effective. Quinine often causes 
headache if taken internally ,* applied externally it 
would not have this action. It would not darken 
the hair. Try borax or very dilute carbolic acid 
(i in 1000) to wash 3’our h.'iir with. 

j\toLi.Y.—By the “eye tooth” is usually meant the 
canine or “ dog tooth,” the third in order from the 
middle line of the mouth. By some persons the 
first molar or first double tooth in the upper j.aw, 
or the sixth from the middle line, is called the 
“ e3’e tooth,” and with greater reason than the 
canine, for the first molar is more connected with 
the eye than is the canine. EIxtracting the canine 
tooth is of no more danger than extracting any 
other tooth, but as its root is rather long, it is a 
little more difficult. There are thirty-two teeth in 
the adult jaw, eight on each side of both upjjer and 
lower jaws. 

Hester. —You object to oiir statement that eczema 
is .a local disease, and is not usually dependent upon 
the state of the blood, because you feel ill when 
you have an acute attack of eczema and are 
relieved by internal treatment. But this does not 
affect our statement that eczema is a local disease 
due to a local inocul.ation, and is not due to 
disease of the blood. We suppose 3’ou will 
admit that a severe burn is a local injury, and that 
that, at least, is not due to “something in the 
blood.” AVell, often in a severe burn the consti¬ 
tutional symptoms are desperate. We may have 
to confine all our attention to the heart and 
nervous system at first when treating a severe burn. 
But still we maintain that the burn is a local 
injur3', and by local means alone can the burn be 
made to heal. And so with eczema. Here is a 
local disease, but the constitutional symptoms may 
be, although they very rarely are, severe. And 
occasionally they do need internal treatment. But 
no internal treatment will cause the eczema to heal 
without external aid. The treatment for all local 
disease must be local, although internal medication 
may be required as well. 

A Country Lass. —Wild honey is often poisonous. 
That made by bumble-bees is usually harmful, 
giving rise to severe headache, purging, and 
vomiting. Xenophon, in his Anabasis, accurately 
describes the effects produced upon his soldiers by 
eating wild honey, probably made by bees from the 
Pontic azalea. 

E. F. T.—Try an ointment of ichthiol (2 per cent.), 
and a wash of carbolic acid (i in 100). You must 
be very careful that the carbolic acid docs not get 
into your eyes and mouth. 


STUDY AND .STUDIO. 

Wc may remind our subscribers that there arc in 
connection with the Royal Academy of Alusic, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover .Square, London, W., 
twenty-one exhibitions and scholarships, which in 
most cases entitle the winners to three years’ free 
instruction a.t the Academy. The next election for 
the Henry Smart Scholarship is for female candi¬ 
dates, and will take place at the Royal Academy 
of Music on ^londay, September 25th, 1899. "ilie 
subjects of examination will be organ-playing and 
composition. The John Hiomas Welsh Scholar¬ 
ship will be competed for on Frid.'iy, .September 
22nd, 1899. Full particulars of these and other 
scholarships can be ontained of the .Secretary, 
Royal Academy of Music. 

Sea-Foam (Chefoo, N. China). — ]\I.iny thanks for 
your modest and interesting letter. We regret the 
delay in offering criticism upon 3’our poems, but 
can now say that they are ver3i^ thoughtful, and are 
not marked by any of the blemishes in construction 
which we have often to point out to our corre¬ 
spondents. Blank verse, however, is a difficult 
medium for the novice, and wc think “The Rain¬ 
bow ” is 3’our most successful effort. The idea 
expressed in “Influence” is very good. On p. 2 
you use “e’en yet ” and “ still ” together. Only 
one of the expressions is necessary. You also use 
“ lives ” and “endeth” with the same nominative. 
You should either say “liveth” and “endeth,” or 
“lives” and “ends.” Never let your words be 
obviously shaped by the length of a line. “ An 
unspoken thought” is striking. We should advise 
3’’ou to study the laws of versification, and to per¬ 
severe, selecting some other metre, to begin with, 
than the ambitious blank verse. 

One iiy One.— AVc repeat our apology to you. Your 
sketch of Teddie is pathetic, but shows, as you 
3'oursclf observe, that you have not studied the laws 
of composition. On the first page there are far too 
many “ ands,” and it is better not to write of “ the 
joyous little birdies with their bright plumage and 
their sweet, sweet notes.” (We do not think that 
the English song-birds are remark.'ible for gay 
plumage.) You should procure Dr. Abbot’s little 
book Hew to Write Clearly, and read a good deal 
of good prose and poetr3'. 

Louisa Gregory.— You need to stud3' writing and 
spelling before you attempt to compose stories. 
We advise you daily to copy some extract for the 
sake of learning to spell, and also to practise 
writing in a copy-book, to teach you to form your 
letters correctly. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mariquita, aged 14, wishes to correspond with a 
French girl about her own age, each writing in the 
other’s language ; the letters would be corrected 
and returned. Address, 33, Hawthorn Bank, 
Alarslands Road, Sale, near Manchester. 

A. JIusii Girl, Queensland, Australia, would like 
to correspond with “An Anxious One” and 
“Armenian Sweet Seventeen,” .Smyrna. Will 
they forward us their addresses for “ A Bush Girl ” 
to see ? 

jMiss Gertrude Dickson, King Street, Bangalore, 
Mysore, India, will be glad to correspond with 
^liss Francois. We published the latter’s address, 
so Miss Dickson might have written direct. .She 
is a collector of stamps ; and, if Miss Framj-iis has 
found a correspondent—which is probable—would 
be glad to hear in English from any other reader of 
The Girl’s Own Paper. 

A Propinquer, who collects foreign view post-cards, 
would be very glad to exchange some with “ O 
IMimosa San,’* if she will send her address. 

IMiss Queenie Clarke, Hillside House, Rawten- 
stall, Manchester, would like to correspond in 
French with Miss Gigia Ricciardi (March). 

Lizzie van Rees, aged 17, Hilversum, Holland, 
Avishes to correspond with Grete Fromijerg, 
Berlin, and with an English girl of her own age. 

Miss Edith Wogaman, Curra Creek, via Wellington, 
New South Wales (19), wishes to correspond with 
“ AIiss Inquisitive ” or another “ nice girl.” 

jMiss Kate Prout, Ilolarum, Deccan, India (19) 
would like an English girl to write to her at once, 
and “ hopes the3' will be great friends.” 

AIiss Beatrice AIiller, 2, Talbot Villas, Prince’s 
Road, Buckhurst Flill, Essex, would like to 
correspond with a French^ girl. She is fond of 
painting, but backward in French. Letters should 
be corrected and returned. 

Janet and Grace Couper, aged 16 and i.j, would 
like to correspond and exchange stamps with girls 
in the West Indies, India, Holland, and Central 
America. Address, Te Waikaha, Havelock, 
Hawkes Bay, New Zealand. 

Miss Daisy Bouverie (18) would like to correspond 
with an American young lady. Address, 51^, 
Commercial Road. Landport, Portsmouth. 

]\Iiss Nicholls, Laburnum Villa, Leamington, would 
be pleased to correspond with an Italian lady 
interested in art, science, or literature—both writing 
in ItaKan. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

IvSECTO. —The beetles have been so crushed that it 
is not easy to say absolutely what they are. J- 5 ut 
we think there can be ver}'little doubt that they are 
Anobiu 7 n dofncsticum, a wood-boring beetle very 
common in old houses. The boring is, of course, 
the work of the larvre, w'hich are believed to take 
often three years to come to perfection and change 
into tlie pup:e—the little round holes being the 
open ends of their galleries. Canon Fowler says, 
“ They may, to a great extent, be got rid of bj' the 
application of benzine, with which a small quan¬ 
tity of carbolic acid has been mixed ; " if they have 
bored into furniture which is delicately polished, 
“ the benzine had better be applied alone. Un¬ 
polished furniture would be best freed from the 
pest by immersion in boiling water, if the articles 
are not too unwieldy to admit of such treatment. 
Moderately strong carbolic acid W'ill at once de¬ 
stroy both grubs, eggs, and perfect insects, but the 
furniture to w'hich it is applied w'ill require 
re-polishing.” As the query is as to the destruction 
of floor-boards, we should think the carbolic acid 
would not be difficult. 

An l.MUOVKRiSHED O.vK.—We know of nothing to 
remove the black laarks, unless French chalk may 
answer the purpose. Scrape a little on them at the 
back and try. 

Dolly.— The smoking of your lamp may bo prevented 
by a little more effort at thorough cleanliness. 
Take out the wick, soak it in vinegar, dry it well, 
and cut it exactly straight. Wash the lamp in 
soda-w’ater, and when you fill it wdth oil, put a few’ 
little pieces of camphor in the latter, as. this will 
improve the light. To whiten the dirty-looking 
boards, use newly-slaked lime—one part—and three 
parts of w’hite sand. Another method is to apply 
moistened fuller’s earth thickly over the stains, 
and, after about twent}’-four hours, rub it in 
gently, and then clear it off. A third plan is to lay 
chloride of lime on the boards, damp it frequently, 
and then wash them well with soda-w'ater. 

Biruy.— We quite sympathise with you in the feeling 
of indignation aroused at seeing the quantity of 
little skylarks that cover the counters of poulterers 
in London. Much is said, and great efforts are 
made, with reference to the slaughter of birds for 
bonnet decoration. But w’omen’s vanity is not 
alone to be censured for the destruction of birds 
with beautiful pluma.ge. The larks and thrushes 
and other singing birds find a market to supply the 
tables of men’s clubs.. It w’as calculated some time 
ago that upwards of .10,000 skylarks were sent up 
from the country every day during the season, and 
before long, at this rate, the little bird which called 
forth the genius of SHelley, Wordsw’orth, and others 
of our poets, and inspired such exquisite odes, will 
become a rare specimen amongst our native song¬ 
sters._ 'I'he law should be a,stringent one against 
the destruction of any songster. 

LI. G. G.—Return the withdrawal order to the Head 
Office in London if you wish it to be cancelled. 
Address the letter “Savings Bank, G. P. O., 
London,” unstamped, sajdng you w'ish it to be 
cancelled. Llany thanks to the Parochial Nurse. 

HARMONY.-^We should think that a daily paper w’ould 
be the best for your advertisement. That is w’here 
people^ usually look, we believe. Very few take an 
exclusively musical journal unless extremely inter¬ 
ested in the subject. 

J. Nelson.— We see. no reason why you should not 
give your clergyman a parting present, though it is ‘ 
difficult to say what it should be, unless we knew to 
what part of the world he was going. • Something 
simide .and useful is generally the best. Hair¬ 
brushes in a casej a box of nice soap, some handker¬ 
chiefs, an old-fashioned housewife well filled, half- 
a-dozen bedroom towels marked in embroider}’; all 
of these would be useful. But you could ask some 
intimate.friend to tell you exactly what , he needed, ' 
and you might get a good suggestion in that way. 

Curious.— The observation 5’ou have made respecting 
the retreat of the glacier at Grindelwald is quite 
correct. Some years ago the distance to be 
ascended to reach it w’as not nearly so great as it - 
now’ is. But this is* not an isolated case. The 
gradual retreat of the glacier is general, and in 
proportion the.higher limit of vegetation is coming . 
down. The rhododendron, w’hich formerly ranged ■ 
up to 2,350 metres some twenty years ago, now 
reaches only to 2,000. M. Llartin ascribes this - 
change to the fact that there is less snow, and less 
protection against the cold in winter, and less 
moisture during the heat of summer. The vines do 
not grow as high as formerly. The mountaineers 
do not reside at siich altitudes as they,once did. 

A. R.—The stork is a fatal enemy to snakes, and 
indeed so are‘all the birds of the marshes, for they 
check their prodigious multiplication. It is true 
that snakes may be perhaps a little repulsive in 
appearance, but they perform great services in the 
economy of nature, for they make incessant w’ar on 
the worms and insects which abound in the slimy 
mud of the swamps in w’hich they generally make . 
their abode. The storks always make their nests 
on roofs and chimneys. 

F. Q. M. J. E.—When a w’idow marries again, she . 
certainly requires wedding-cards, and she would 
put the name she bore during her first marriage on 
her cards, and not her maiden name, unless under 
peculiar and exceptional circumstances. 
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* Prizes to the am.ount of six guineas (one of w'hich will be reserved for competitors 
living abroad) are oflered for the best solutions of the above Puzzle Poem. The following 
conditions must be observed :— 

1. Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only. 

2. Each paper to be headed with the name and address of the competitor. 

3. Attention must be paid to spelling, punctuation, and neatness. 

4. Send by post to Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. “Puzzle 
Poem ” to be written on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

5. The last day for receiving solutions from' Great Britain and Ireland will be October 16,. 
1899; from Abroad, December 16, 1899. 

The competition is open to all without any restrictions as to sex or age. 
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‘‘UPS AND 
DOWNS." 

A TRUE STORY 
OF NEW YORK 
LIFE. 

Bv N. O. LORHIER. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ada Nicoli was just 
eighteen when my story 
opens. She ^y^\s the 
daughter of a M’ealthy 
New York stock-broker, 
who took little thought 
of the Avelfare of his 
wife and children. In¬ 
deed, lie had little time 
to devote to anything 
outside the interests of 
Wall Street. Pie went 
to business early in 
the morning before his 
family were down, and 
returned in the evening 
just ill time for dinner, 
so weary and e.\'hausted 
that very often he dined 
alone in his study to save 
the necessity of chang¬ 
ing his business suit for 
evening dress. 

Ada was a beautiful 
girl who had been in¬ 
dulged in a way which 
would seem almost im¬ 
possible in the eyes of 
an iMiglish child. Be¬ 
fore she was twelve 
years old she had as 
many jewels in her 
jewel-case as a wealthy 
English girl might hope 
to have at her wedding. 

She had a little pony 
phaeton of her own, 
drawn by a pair of per- 
fec 11 y -1rained ponies, 
and guarded by a small 
nigger page in buttons. 

Ada Nicoli was the envy of all the other children of her 
acquaintance. She had been brought up by her doting 
mother to think of little else but her own pleasure and 
beauty. She had two sisters, a good many years younger 
than herself, who did not share the devotion of her mother. 

Marjory and Sadie were entirely sujoerfluous commodities in ^Irs. 
Nicoli’s eyes. “She had no use of them,” iu her poor shallow life, 
for her lovely Ada was a sufiicient companion and amusement. Ada 
Nicoli, compared with other American girls of her position, had received 
a very poor education. She had been well trained, it is true, in all 
tbe social etiquette necessary for the daughter of an American 
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millionaire. In her mother’s eyes she was 
destined to be the wife of some Englishman 
of scant income but ancient pedigree, and her 
father had little time to interfere with his 
child’s up-bringing. His wife had had but a 
meagre education herself, and yet she managed 
to hold her own amongst the society hostesses 
of New York. It was pure selfishness on the 
part of Mrs. Nicoli that her child was thus 
deprived of the most valuable possession a 
woman can have, a highly-cultivated mind, for 
Ada was a bright intelligent girl, but her 
mother could not bear the sorrow of parting 
with her by sending her to a boarding-school, 
and her lessons at the day-school where she 
attended were so constantly intemipted by 
Mrs. Nicoli’s calling to take her daughter out 
with her in her carriage that the exasperated 
mistress soon learned that Ada’s education 
was a matter of little account in her parent’s 
eyes, and treated her accordingly. 

Poor pretty Ada little knew, in these 
luxurious days of fine carriages and finer 
dresses, how bitterly she would one day regret 
her willingness to leave her lessons and the 
strict discipline of the schoolroom for the 
bright sunshine and pleasing admiration of the 
fiishionable world in Central Park. It was so 
pleasant to sit by her pretty, delicate mother 
in the softly-cushioned carriage and drive 
through the beautiful green park, where the 
wisteria arbours were purple with long-tasselled 
flowers that scented the soft spring day. How 
she pitied the other girls in the schoolroom, 
who spent their cents as she spent dollars. 
What a dull life they had, and how badly 
their mothers chose their dresses! She was 
glad her mother liked her always to be dressed 
in white, it was so much prettier than any¬ 
thing else. 

And so the pretty doll-child gi-ew up into 
^^Lomanhood, conscious only of the rich luxu¬ 
rious world in which she was sheltered by her 
foolishly-indulgent mother. If you looked into 
Ada’s rose-tinted face there was no expression 
there to indicate the girl’s true character. 
Ada Nicoli’s soul lay dormant. At the age of 
eighteen she was merely a pretty human 
machine that seldom went wrong, for she had 
excellent health and a sweet temper. 

On the afternoon when my story opens, 
Ada had been driving as usual with her 
mother in Central Park. It was a brilliant 
early summer day, and the whole world in 
Ada’s eyes was more than usually beautiful, 
but for once her gentle and affectionate 
mother was in an irritable humour. It seemed 
to Ada as if she were suffering from some 
suppressed excitement, and as though some 
cruel blow had suddenly shattered her nerves 
and blighted the beauty of her pretty soulless 
face. That drive was the only unhappy hour 
Ada could ever remember having spent with 
her mother. When they got home ^Mrs. 
Nicoli retired to her room, and then a message 
was brought to Ada that her mother was too 
unwell to come down to dinner. It was a 
silent, miserable dinner that night, for ^Mr. 
Nicoli was in one of his most self-absorbed 
humours, and Ada knew her father too well 
to try and break the silence with forced con¬ 
versation. She noticed too that his tired face 
was even paler than usual, and that his dark, 
quickly-moving eyes were more restless than 
before. This was the first little shadow of a 
cloud in Ada’s gay young life. She spent that 
evening with the children in the schoolroom, 
longing for bedtime. Before retiring to bed 
she knocked at her mother’s bedroom door. 
Her father came out and motioned to her to 
be quiet. “ Your mother has a nervous head¬ 
ache,” he said, “ and you must not ask to see 
her.” And with an abrupt good-night he 
turned and left his daughter. 

I'he next day Ada was astonished to see 
two trained nurses coming and going' from her 
mother’s room. She was not tcld what was 


the matter with her mother, and there was a 
horrible air of mystery about the house. Ada 
resented being treated like a child, and for¬ 
bidden to enter her mother’s room. And in 
the afternoon of that dreadful day she waylaid 
a nurse coming out of the sick-room and 
demanded an answer to her question— 

“ What is the matter with mumma ? ” she 
said, with such a look of misery on her young 
face that the nurse could not put her aside. 
“ If her illness is not infectious, why may I 
not see her ? ” 

“ Your poor mumma has had some shock,” 
replied the nurse, “ which has upset her 
nerves.” 

“What shock ” Ada asked. “She did 
not tell me, and mumma tells me every¬ 
thing.” 

“That’s what the doctor can’t find out, but 
there now, I must go back. Nurse Hatch 
can’t manage her alone.” 

“ Can’t manage her alone,” Ada repeated. 
“ Oh, do let me go to her. I know I could 
soothe her. When mumma has a headache 
she likes me to be with her.” 

But the bedroom door was shut on Ada’s 
last words, and she heard the lock turned from 
inside. .She was listening to her mother’s 
excited voice when her father came along the 
corridor. He stopped beside Ada, and sjioke 
abruptly to her. 

“ I want you to take the children for a drive 
in Central Park this afternoon, and on your 
way tell the coachman to drive up and down 
Fourth Avenue. Put on your own and the 
children’s smartest dresses, and stop and 
speak to anyone you know. Say that your 
mother has got a bad headache, and 
don’t go showing the world that miserable 
face.” 

Ada looked at him in surprise. 

“ But I am miserable,” she said, “because 
mumma is ill; two trained nurses are not 
necessary for a nervous headache. What is 
the matter with my mother ? What shock 
has she had ? I have a right to know.” 

It was her father’s turn to look at his 
daughter in surprise. Was this his mild, 
gentle Ada, whose very beauty suggested a 
weakness of character which her strong little 
chin contradicted. 

“ Who said she had had a shock ? ” he said 
nervously. “It is your duty to do what I tell 
you, and not to ask questions.” 

“I have always asked questions, poppa, 
and have always had them answered. One 
of the nurses told me mother had had a 
shock.” 

“ Then I will tell her to hold her tongue. 
Now, do what I tell you; go to any ‘ at 
home ’ you have been asked to ; get some 
friend to chaperone you, and laugh, and talk, 
and look your prettiest. You can do this for 
your father’s sake, surely.” 

He looked at her angrily. Ada had never 
done anything because she loved her father. 
.She had always feared and avoided him, and 
so the first bitter lesson of life this poor 
indulged girl had to learn was one of the 
cruellest of all and one which it takes an older 
and more expert hand to play—to wear a 
smiling face to hide an aching heart. 

iMarjorie and .Sadie were so delighted to go 
for a drive with their pretty elegant sister in 
mumma’s big carriage that their tongues 
rattled on unceasingly. 

“ When I’m a big lady like mumma,” little 
Sadie said, “I’ll have four horses in my 
carriage, like that one over there, Ada,” and 
Sadie pointed to a fine four-in-hand coach 
driven by a well-known leader of New York 
fashionable world ; “ and I’ll buy lots of little 
babies of my very own, that I can wash and 
dress three or four times a day, but I won’t 
buy them a honid cross poppa like our 
poppa. I’ll buy them a nice kind one, that 
plays with them, like .Sissie Brown’s poppa. 


Why doesn’t mumma buy a ne^v poppa, 
Ada.? ” 

“Hush, dear,” Ada said; “you can’t buy 
poppas.” 

“ Then where do they come from ” Sadie 
asked, with a look of wonder in her eyes. 

“ God gave you yours,” Ada answered 
absently, for her thoughts were with her 
mother, who was lying sick in her big luxu¬ 
rious room, watched over by two strange 
women. The fight Ada was making to appear 
cheerful was, I am afraid, a very pitiful afiair, 
and more than one pair of eyes were turned 
curiously upon her. 

“ If God sends poppas I suppose we must 
just be contented with His choice, but I wish 
He’d asked me what kind I liked,” Sadie 
said softly. ^Meanwhile Ada was throwing a 
watery little smile on some friend who was 
eagerly bowing to her, a partner at some dance 
a few nights ago. Responding to a bow first 
on this side, and then on that, a good many 
of the mothers in New York who knew 
Mrs. Nicoli thought she had brought up her 
daughter in a very foolish way, but one and 
all of them agreed that it was evident that the 
girl’s natural disposition was too simple and 
good to spoil. She had such gentle, engaging 
manners, and such sweet blue eyes, no one 
could help loving her. 

The next day passed in a very similar 
manner. j\Irs. Nicoli’s condition did not 
mend. And Ada was still kept in ignorance 
as to the real character of her complaint. On 
the afternoon of the third day, when she re¬ 
turned from her drive with the children, she 
found her mother’s room was empty. The 
patient and the nurses had both disappeared. 
When her father came in from business, Ada 
ran to him and asked for an explanation. 
Something had prevented her questioning the 
sen’ants as to where her mother had been 
taken. 

“ Your mother has gone to a private asylum,” 
her father answered, with a break in his voice. 
“You need not tell the children. For the 
present it was necessary to put her under 
supervision. Don’t ask me any more ques¬ 
tions,” he said impatiently, as Ada, Irembling 
with fear, held on to his coat-sleeve to detain 
him. “Women like your mother are no use 
at all at a crisis,” he continued. “The one 
moment of her married life when I wished for 
her help she has fiiiled me. You are so like 
her you would do the same, I suppose.” Mr. 
Nicoli saw the carnation colour fade out of 
Ada’s lips and cheeks, but her blue eyes never 
shrank from his piercing scrutiny of her face. 

“I have some of your blood in me, too,” 
she said haughtily. “ It may be for my good, 
or for my evil, time will prove, but at least it 
has given me a stronger constitution than my 
poor mother’s. Can vou not trust me a 
little.?” 

“There is nothing to confide,” he said, 
with the lie choking his throat as he spoke. 
“Your mother has nervous prostration,” he 
said. 

“You are in trouble yourself,” the girl said 
timidly. “ Could I not take my mother’s place 
and help you.” 

“ What makes you think I am in trouble .?” 
he replied impatiently. “ Yes, you can easily 
fill your mother’s place by looking pretty and 
spending money.” He took out his pocket- 
book and drew from it a thick bundle of notes. 
“ Take these and spend them on chiffons and 
candies, and don’t talk nonsense.” 

Ada pushed away the money. Women 
care for something dollars can’t buy, popj^a. 
I’m tired of money and all it is worth.” 

Her father laughed harshly. “ I’m glad to 
hear it,” he said. “Fate may humour your 
new craze sooner than you think.” 

Ada pondered over his words. What did 
they mean ? 


(To he continued.) 


MRS. EWING AND HER BOOKS. 



ERY few per¬ 
sons will 
now be in¬ 
clined to 
question 
that Mrs. 
Ewing is 
the premier 
story-teller 
for children of this 
generation. No 
library for young 
people can be con¬ 
sidered complete 
without most of her 


books. A few of her writings may appeal 
more fully to older readers; but the majority 
afford immense delight when placed in the 
hands of boys and girls. Happily all can now 
be obtained at low prices. 

Though Mrs. Ewing wrote no book of great 
length, the number and variety of her output 
are considerable. Her stories range from fairy 
tales with a purpose to books of adventure and 
domestic incident of all kinds. We get such 
sketches as The Brownies^ where two little 
lads act on the happy suggestion to serve as 
elfish helpers of their widowed and burdened 
father, and set to work to brighten the house, 
not without soon learning that “ there is no 
such cure for untidiness as clearing up after 
other people; one sees so clearly where the 
fault lies.” We have such tales as Tunothy^s 
Shoe9, with the magic shoes which make 
every step like a galvanic shock when the feet 
arc turned into wrong paths. We have books 
specifically for older boys and girls : W ? a 72 d 
the M^orid is full of thrilling adventure ; Six to 
Sixteen embodies a good deal of Mrs. Ewing’s 
views on education ; it traces the quiet 
development of a girl’s life and thought, and 
though perhaps the interest flags a little in 
parts, it will always be popular on account 
of its description of military life during a 
cholera epidemic and its charming pictures 
of Yorkshire hospitality. A girl cannot fail 
to be the better for reading it. Indeed, there 
is not one of Mrs. Ewing’s numerous books 
that does not impart the consciousness of a 
tenderly sympathetic heart; with her we feel 
that 


No simplest duty is forgot; 

Life hath no dim and lowly spot 
That doth not in her sunshine share. 


Even when she describes spoiled children and 
domestic discord, as in A Very Ill-Tempered 
Family^ we get an attractive portrait of Isobel, 
who becomes the peace-maker and is herself 
helped in her time of struggle by passages 
from Thomas a Kempis and the petitions of the 
“ Te Deum,” and who is enabled to conciliate 
and save her hot-tempered brother. This 
sketch and the companion one of -4 Great 
Emergency are full of quaint wit and wisdom, 
though with fewer verbal quips than the 
earlier tales. Mrs. Ewing has the art of 
wrapping up her advice in a fascinating story, 
and does not make her pills with eight 
corners. The felicitously chosen titles, often 
reminding us of John Bunyan, by no means 
disappoint the reader. 

Many may think that Lob Lie by the Fire is 
her comjfletest work of art; and certainly it 
is a skilfully constructed composition, with a 
fragi*ance as of Cranford in its earlier scenes. 
But it is in the trilogy of her last years that 
her powers culminated. Between 1879 
1882 Mrs. Ewing produced the three works 
most widely popular— Jackanapes, Daddy 
Darwin's Dovecot, and Ilie Story of a Short 
IJfe. These constitute an imperishable 
memorial to her genius, and have sold in 


enormous numbers, reaching to one hundred 
and fifty thousand in the case of Jackanapes, 
In these books every sentence is carefully 
chosen; no superfluous word is to be found; 
we get pen pictures of rarest excellence. 

In Jackanapes we have the high ideal of 
soldierly self-sacrifice, and in The Story of a 
Short Life the application of military habits 
and endurance to a crippled and stunted life. 
In Daddy Dai win's Dcrvecot we have a sweet 
idyll of village life. The lad, John March, on 
emerging from the workhouse school, has the 
double ambition to be a choir-boy and to take 
care of doves. AVe delight to trace his fidelity 
and diligence ; his master soon sees and says 
that “he’s no vagrant.” “ Ele’s fettling up 
all along. Jack’s the sort that if he finds a 
key he’ll look for the lock ; if ye give him a 
knife-blade, he’ll fashion a heft.” And in the 
peaceful close of the story we listen to the 
master, with his last strength, saying to his 
adopted son, “ ’Twas that sweet voice o’ 
thine took me back again to public worship, 
and it’s not the least of all I owe thee. Jack 
March. A poor reason, lad, for taking up 
with a neglected duty—a poor reason—but the 
Lord is a God of mercy, or tbere’d be small 
chance for most of us.” As the old man died 
“ his lips were trembling with the smile of 
acutest joy.” 

In most of her books Airs. Ewing traces the 
progress of children from youth to manhood 
and gives us an insight into the development 
of their character. Thus in Lob Lie by the 
Fire, for example, we have the foundling 
christened John Broom ; we see him adopted 
by Aliss Betty and Aliss Kitty in spite of the 
warnings of the cautious lawyer, but under 
the guidance of the good clergyman who, 
while feeling he may be encouraging them in 
grave indiscretion, feels impelled to say, “ I 
do know that he has a Father AVhose image is 
also to be found in His children—not quite 
effaced in any of them—and AVhose care of 
this one will last when yours may seem to 
have been in vain.” AVe journey with him in 
all his difficult training ; we are with him in his 
chivalrous devotion to AIcAlister, the High¬ 
lander, whose honour he saves and whose last 
hour he comforts. AVe watch him, as the 
beneficent “ brownie ” in his village home, as 
he brings luck to Lingborough, and works for 
others. In this tale, as in so many others, 
we feel that sustained personal interest which 
belongs to a biography. 

But it is in connection with The Story of a 
Short Life that interest has recently been 
rekindled in Airs. Ewing in many quarters, on 
account of the remarkable development of the 
“ Guild of the Brave Poor Things,” which has 
sprung into existence as the direct outcome of 
tins tale. As Sir AValter Besant built the 
“ I’eople’s Palace ” by the picture painted in 
his novel, so Airs. Ewing has done an equally 
important work, though not herself permitted 
to live to see the results of her suggestions. 

In the work of this guild gatherings of 
afflicted people—blind, deaf, paralysed, or 
otherwise incapacitated for the full activity of 
ordinary life and work—are held at regular 
intervals in London and other centres. Classes 
suitable to their varied needs are conducted; 
companies of the brave who suffer, often 
with infinite heroism, are inspirited by being 
assembled for bright meetings, in which all 
that the suggestion of the atmosphere and 
colour of military habit can impart, is used to 
make prominent the fact that the members 
are as truly soldiers as the veterans of the 
“ tented field,” that the “ courage to bear and 
the courage to dare are really one and the 
same.” Thus the schoolrooms are decked 
with banners, while the roll-call of members 


and the singing of the tug-of-war liymn 
(Bishop Lleber’s “ The .Son of God goes forth 
to war ”) are looked forward to eagerly by 
the sufferers, young and old, who are banded 
together in this comradeship of affliction. It 
is almost startling to find walls emblazoned 
with the motto “ Lcetiis soHe med," and to 
learn that many people, innocent of any 
language but their mother-tongue, have be¬ 
come intelligently proud of the words which 
bid them be happy in their lot.* 

The whole of this movement, now spreading 
rapidly, has come from Airs. Ewing’s sweetly 
pathetic stoiy, which appeared under its 
familiar title of A Story of a Short Life only 
four days before the death of its author in 
1885. Some three years previously it had 
been issued in magazine form under the 
forbidding Latin title of its motto. An 
Irishman, who was a Dorsetshire parson, 
came with a present of magnificent climbing 
roses to Airs. Ewing a short time aftenvards. 
AVhen he was thanked for his gift, he said 
rather grumpily, “You’ve given me pleasure 
enough—and to lots of others.” Then he 
suddenly chhped up and said, Lcetus cost 
me 2s. 6d. though. Aly wife bet me 2s. 6d. I 
couldn’t read it aloud without ciying. I 
thought I could. But after a page or two I 
put my hand in my pocket. I said, ‘ There— 
take your half-crown, and let me cry comfort¬ 
ably when I want to / ^ ” f 

AA^e understand that this tale is based largely 
on life; certainly it enshrines much of the sur¬ 
roundings of Aldershot, where Alajor and Airs. 
Ewing lived for eight years. In it we have the 
life-history of the lad Leonard, and trace how 
this high-spirited and spoiled child conquers bis 
peevishness and triumphs over the limitations 
of his lot as a cripple. For a time after his 
accident his violent and irritable temper carries 
all before it; his very crutches become “ imple¬ 
ments of impatience”; but he is subdued, 
and eventually transfigured by intercourse with 
a gallant officer wearing the Victoria Cross, 
who teaches him that he, too, may be a happy 
warrior, and, though “ doomed to go in com¬ 
pany with pain,” may “turn his necessity to 
glorious gain,” and count himself as true a 
soldier as any wounded on the battle-field. 
Leonard not only becomes brave and patient, 
but he forms a book or register of “ Poor 
Things,” that is, of people who, like the blind 
organ-tuner, manage almost as well in spite 
of their troubles. In this roll of honour he 
inscribes the names of those who 

“ argue not 

Against ITeaven’s hand or will, nor bate one 

Jot 

Or heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Right onward.” 

Hence the name of the guild, which is 
itself a beautiful posthumous memorial to the 
genius and sympathy of its creator. And 
here it is pleasing to record an incident of 
Airs. Ewing’s last illness. In one of her 
paroxysms of pain she expressed a fear to the 
doctor that she had been impatient. He 
answered, “Indeed you are not. I think 
you deserve a Victoria Cross for the way in 
which you bear it.” This afforded her intense 
satisfaction, as it was known that the doctor 
had not read A Story of a Short IJfe itself 

Airs. Ewing died when she was only forty- 
four years old. Her comparatively brief life 
was throughout heavily streaked with periods 
of much pain, endured with amazing fortitude 


* Full particulars of the Guild can be obtained 
from its founder, .Sister Grace (Airs. Kimmins) at the 
Bermondsey .Settlement, where its headquarters are. 
f Life and Letters of Mrs. Ewing-, p, 283 (.S.P.C .K.). 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


and cheerfulness. From her earliest days she 
found her chief happiness in sacrificing for 
others. In the exquisite little memoir which 
her sister (Mrs. Eden) has published, we 
have a personal interpretation supplied to 
some of her writings. We learn that in 
the sketch of Madam Liberality we have 
reminiscences of her own doings: “ Here 
she has painted a picture of her own character 
that can never be surpassed.” With such a 
testimony we turn to peruse its pages with 
redoubled interest. In the first sentences of 
this sketch we find it recorded of Madam 
Liberality: 

“ It was not her real name : it was given to 
her by her brothers and sister. People with 
very marked qualities of character do some¬ 
times get such distinctive titles to rectify the 
indefiniteness of those they inherit and those 
they receive in baptism. The ruling peculiarity 
of a character is apt to show itself early in 
life, and it showed itself in Madam Liberality 
when she was a little child.” 

And then we have the account of the 
pleasure the child derived from saving the 
plums from her cake, and how “she could 
‘ do without ’ anything if the wherewithal to 
be hospitable was left to her.” Her liberality 
was the outcome of continuous and rigid self- 
denial, and in sharp contrast to that of her 
brother Tom. 

“ It may seem strange that Madam Liber¬ 
ality should even have been accused of mean¬ 
ness, and yet her eldest brother did once 
shake his head at her and say, ‘You’re the 
most meanest and generoustest person I ever 
knew.’ 

“ And Madam Liberality wept over the ac¬ 
cusation, although her brother was then too 
young to form either his words or his opinions 
correctly. But it was the touch of truth in 
it which made Madam Liberality cry. To 
the end of their lives Tom and she were alike 
and yet different in this matter. Madam 


Liberality saved and pinched and planned and 
then gave away, and Tom gave away without 
the pinching and the saving. This sounds 
much handsomer, and it was poor Tom’s mis¬ 
fortune that he always believed it to be so, 
though he gave away what did not belong to 
him, and fell back for the supply of his own 
pretty numerous wants upon other people, 
not forgetting Madam Liberality.” 

Mrs. Eden tells us of the thoughtful kind¬ 
ness shown to herself and other members of 
her family by her sister who, out of her 
literary earnings, planned delightful holidays 
for them, often adding to the pleasure by 
letting the patient choose her own route 
according to her fancy. 

Ill this same sketch we get an insight into 
the courage of Madam Liberality, “ like little 
body with a mighty heart.” Often tortured 
by headache, toothache, and quinsy, “ no 
sufferings abated her energy for fresh exploits 
or quenched the hope that cold and damp and 
fatigue could not hurt her ‘ this time.’” Of 
Mrs. Ewing it is stated that “ she was always 
coughing” as a girl, but her weakness never 
seemed to affect her vivacity. We read how 
Madam Liberality went alone to the dentist’s 
and allowed him to extract a horribly difficult 
tooth without flinching; she well merited the 
praise, “You’re the bravest little lady I ever 
knew.” This incident finds its counterpart in 
Mrs. Ewing’s life when she went alone to a 
London surgeon for an operation on her throat 
in order that no friend might be present at so 
unpleasant a scene. 

On the “ ever-glorious first of June ” in the 
year 1867 Juliana Gatty was married to Alex¬ 
ander Ewing, A.P.D. After two years spent in 
New Brunswick she returned to England with 
her husband, who for eight years was stationed 
at Aldershot. Here she acquired her close 
familiarity with military habits and the high 
appreciation of sol dierly virtues which have made 
her later books both pathetic and stimulating. 


Of fragile frame herself, she has immortalised 
the famous south country camp. 

Not long after the final removal of Major 
Ew'ing from Aldershot the health of his wife 
began steadily to fail. She was compelled to 
remain in England when he had to serve in 
India, and she had to bear many crushed 
hopes during the last six years of her life. 
But her “ lamp of zeal and high desire ” con¬ 
tinued to burn brightly. 

In the early part of 1885 she was seized 
with an attack of blood-poisoning. After a 
short period of physical and mental darkness 
she said truly that she would be “ more patient 
than before.” At her request her sisters made 
a calendar for the week with the text above, 
“In your patience possess ye your souls.” 
Each day the date was struck through with 
a pencil. For another week she had the text, 
“Be strong and of a good courage,” and later 
still, when nights of suffering were added to 
days of pain, “The day is Thine; the night 
also is Thine.” Her brave life was closed on 
May 13th, so far as her visible presence in 
this life is concerned; but who can fail to 
appreciate the words from the Newcomes^ 
which are the last entry made in Mrs. Ewing’s 
commonplace book, “If we still love those 
we lose, can we altogether lose those we 
love ? ” 

Whilst herself a devoted member of the 
Anglican Church, Mrs. Ewing was well able 
to appreciate the point of view of others ; thus 
we get sympathetic pen portraits of devout 
Presbyterians, and her writings are free from 
sectarian suggestions. In the realm of philan¬ 
thropy we owe much to both Mrs. Gatty and 
her daughter. Both bring us into close touch 
with nature and inculcate a tenderer sympathy 
with all created beings and objects. No one 
can read Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature 
without gaining some spiritual insight and a 
fuller conception of God’s care and love. 

F. W. NEtVLAND, hi. A. 


LETTERS FROM A LAWYER. 


PART X. 

The Temple. 

hiv DEAR Dorothy, —^You say that Aunt 
Anne is in a great state of mind because she 
has lost her copy of Uncle John’s will. She 
sent it to her solicitors to have their opinion 
on one of the clauses in the will, and they 
declare that the will was returned to her, and 
that it is not in their possession. 

There is no need for Aunt Anne to distress 
herself, even if her copy of the will is lost; 
she can easily procure another copy by apj^ly- 
ing to Somerset Plouse. If she only wishes to 
read over the will again with the opinion she 
has received from her lawyers, she had better 
go down to Somerset Plouse, which is in the 
Strand, not very far from Wellington Street, 
on the right hand side going towards the City 
from Charing Cross, and there they will let 
her read the will on payment of, I think, a 
shilling, and they will supply her with a certi¬ 
fied, or an ordinary, copy of the will on pay¬ 
ment of so much per folio, the exact amount 
she can learn on inquiry. 

ITe part of Somerset House where the wills 
are kept is exactly opposite the archway, 
straight across the courtyard — she cannot 
mistake it. Inside she will find several 
polite minor officials, who will show her what 
forms to fill up, fetch the books for her and 
render her eveiy possible assistance; the men 
who fetch the books expect a small tip for 
their trouble. 

At .Somerset House, Aunt Anne will find 
all sorts of people reading not only the wills 
of their friends and relatives, but also wills 
under which they can take no pecuniary 


interest, such as the wills of public men in no 
way related to them ; anyone can read any¬ 
body’s will on payment of the usual fee. To 
make a copy of a will for oneself is not per¬ 
mitted, but you may take a short note of its 
contents. 

Somerset Plouse, like most of the public 
offices, closes at four o’clock, so it is advis¬ 
able to go not after half-past three at the 
latest. If Aunt Anne can put off her visit till 
next week, I shall be happy to accompany her 
if she desires it. This week all my time is 
fully occupied with an unusually large sessions, 
which means that your affectionate cousin will 
have the chance of scooping in a guinea or 
two by the prosecution of some unfortunate 
prisoner. This is what w’e call getting “ soup.” 

A curious name, is it not } I do not know 
the origin of the term, M'hich is certainly a 
suggestive one. A good many of us never get 
beyond the “soup,” I am afraid, much as we 
should like to assist at the carving up of the 
joints. 

After which poetical digression, let us return 
to our muttons. It is very annopng to lose a 
business appointment on account of a train 
being late. Gerald has my sympathy, but I 
can offer him no consolation, it being a 
generally established rule that damages 
cannot be obtained for the loss of a busi¬ 
ness engagement, nor can damages be ob¬ 
tained for the annoyance experienced by the 
traveller. 

You see the railway companies say that 
“ every attention will be paid to ensure 
punctuality,” and to'recover damages you 
would have to prove that the lateness of the 


train was due to their neglect to pay the 
“ every attention ” promised, a difficult thing 
to do. Supposing the weather was foggy, or 
there had been a break-down on the line, or 
some other reason for the train being late, the 
company would declare that their fiiilure to 
keep to the time advertised on their time¬ 
tables was unavoidable, and due to causes 
beyond their control. 

There have been one or two cases where 
travellers have recovered damages from rail¬ 
way companies on account of the lateness of a 
train, but in all these cases there were special 
circumstances which rendered the companies 
liable; but Gerald’s case was not an excej)- 
tional one; in fact, if he u^ere a suburban 
season ticket holder, he would find the lateness 
of trains arriving in the morning a very common 
occurrence. 

If a train is advertised to stop at a certain 
station, and you get carried beyond your 
destination, you would probably be successful 
in obtaining damages for personal inconveni¬ 
ence, supposing you were obliged to walk 
back, and you would certainly be entitled to 
drive back and charge the expense of carriage 
hire to the company; or, supposing that no 
conveyance was procurable and it was too far 
or too wet or too late for you to return on 
foot, you would be justified in going to n 
hotel and making the company reimburse you 
for the expenses of the night. It would have 
to be an exceptional case which would justify 
you in the ordering of a special train, a 
course of action not recommended by 
Your affectionate cousin. 

Bob Briefless. 
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GIRLS AS I HAVE KNOWN THEM. 

Bv ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELING, Author of “Old IMaids and Young.” 


PART VIII. 


THE BE.\UTIFUL GIRL. 

“ Onpxy man,” says Sir Philip Sidney 
quaintly, meanincr by “man” what we term 
a human creature., for there is here no se.x. 
limitation, “onely man, and no beast, hath 
that gift, to discerne beauty.” 

AViieii “ that gift ” is of generous propor¬ 
tions, as happens once in a while, there is 
given the further ability to discern “ something 
than beauty dearer.” That phrase is a poet s. 
Beauty has been from of old a theme of poets, 
and the poets of this country, from Chaucer 
to Browning, have made beautiful girls their 
theme. Chaucer has good and bad to tell of 
them. The good may be read in many a tale, 
and the bad will be best left unread. Brown¬ 
ing has good and bad to tell of them. Theie 
is good told of “beautiful Evelyn Hope-— 
sixteen years old when she died,” and there is 
bad told of “ the beautiful girl, too white, who 
lived at Pornic by the sea,” the girl who 
hoarded gold. 

Browning, perhaps better than any Engli.sh 
poet who ever lived, could describe a beautiful 
girl’s face and incidentally point out a thing 
in it detracting from its beauty. He does this 
with remarkable directness in his poem called 
“ A Face,” which opens— 


“ If one could have that little head of hers 
Painted upon a background of pale gold, 
Such as the Tuscan’s eady art prefers! 

No shade encroaching on the matchless 
mould 

Of those two lips, which should be opening 
soft 

In the pure profile ; not as when she laughs, 
For that spoils allF 



Plow did that girl laugh 
Probably as too many an English 
girl laughs—riotously. Of such 
an one was said a little while 
hence : “ When she laughs, there 
seems no room left in the world 
for any other sound.” 

The loose use of the word 
“ beautiful ” in English is largely 
commented' on by foreign visitors to this 
country. The many English faces that are 
lovely ’in colour must strike everyone, but that 
only a minority of these are lovely in line is 
undeniable. Now a face to be beautiful must 
be lovely in colour and in line. 

“ Health and mirth make beauty,” says a 
Spani.sh proverb wrongly. They do not so, 
though they make what is by many deemed a 
better thing than beauty, being that lovely and 
pleasant thing named comeliness. 

The following is a question put by a girl— 

“Can a girl with a bad nose be called 
beautiful” 

That is a question which one is tempted to 
meet with the counter-question— 

IJ'/iat is a bad nose ? 

A bad man—and even, alas I a bad woman— 


is a thing conceivable ; but—a bad nose—No. 

The thing meant by this girl, it has trans¬ 
pired, is an unbeautiful nose. Certainly a girl 
with such a nose, suppose it to take the form 
of a tip-tilted nose, cannot be called beautiful. 
E'er her consolation, let her be told that she 
can burly be called pleasing, the actual fact, it 
would seem, being that a tip-tilted nose sets a 
girl in one matter at an advantage. A London 
journalist some little time ago gave his 
readers this piece of information— 

“ One of those statisticians who find out what 
others cannot find out asserts that girls with 
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retrousse noses marry 
sooner than young ladies 
with Greek and Roman 
noses.” 

That is a remarkable 
assertion, not the least re¬ 
markable thing about it 
being the phrasing of it— 
‘ ‘ gu‘ls wi th retrousse 
noses,” young ladies with 
Greek and Roman noses.” 

Welladay! 

If it be conceded, as I 
think it must be, that 
classical outline is an essen¬ 
tial part of beauty, “ young 


ladies ” with Greek and Roman noses are 
not without one feature essentially beauti¬ 
ful. In the case of those with Greek noses, 
there are commonly other features satisfying 
the severest exactions in regard to beauty. 
This fact notwithstanding, the faces in ques¬ 
tion may be so far from pleasing to those who 
look, as the poet did, for something than 
beauty dearer, as to bring upon themselves 
the censure contained in certain words by 
Shakespeare— 

“ This is a strange repose, to be asleep 
With eyes wide open; standing, speaking, 
moving. 

And yet so fast asleep.” 


Beautiful faces too often lack animation. 

As a natural consequence, beautiful faces 
lack another thing. A young face to be 
pleasing must hold out a promise, just as 
an older face to be pleasing must tell a story. 
Now there are more uubeautiful young faces 
that hold out a promise than there are beauti¬ 
ful young faces that do this, just as there are 
more unbeautiful older faces that tell a story 
than there are beautiful older faces that do this. 

In like manner, the regularity of line that 
is a main part of beauty is often attended by 
defects in another direction, calculated to 
arouse comment such as the following, being 
a speech made in reference to a woman of 
great beauty— 

“ Her juofile is delicious, but her full face 
is an empty face.” 

The woman in question lacked somewhat in 
intellectuality. A beautiful woman—so fairly 
on the whole are gifts distributed—is rarely 
a clever woman, and a beautiful girl is often a 
goose. Thus it was a beautiful girl of not ten 
but twenty years of age, who put to paper this 
account of Spain— 

“That is where the Inquisition was, and 
there are bull-fights there, and the ladies wear 
black on their heads, and JVest^uard Ho ! was 
there.” 

It was a beautiful girl who asked lately— 

“ Has a cow horns } ” 

To which the counter-query put by an uu- 
beaiitiful girl was— 

“ Did you ever hear of the nursery rhyme of 
‘ the cow with the crumpled horn ’ } ” 

It was a beautiful girl who 
wrote of a sailor as unfurling 
the anchor, who spoke of the 
dress of a Chinese mandoline, 
who answered the question put 
by a Frenchwoman, “ AVhat is 
the English for i-aison d'etre ? ” 
in the words, Raison d'etre 
is English,” and who formed 
one in a dialogue which took 
the following turn— 

ATt? .• “ What are dead lan¬ 
guages.” 

She : “ The languages which 



were spoken by the dead Romans and 
Greeks.” 

He : “ But how could the dead Romans 
and Greeks speak } ” 

She : “ Silly ! ” 

He : “ ‘ Silly ’ yourself I ” 

Not only do beauty and stupidity often go 
hand in hand, but beauty 
affections often do this. 

Butterflies love the flavour 
of cabbage, and some 
beautiful girls—by their 
own confession—“ love ” 
onions. It is no crime 
to like onions, but to 
“love” them is to waste 
sweetness. 

That vanity, as a whole, 
is less often met with in 
beautiful girls than in un¬ 
beautiful ones is a well- 
known fact, and it is a 
fact which I am so little 
inclined to challenge that I give the following 
cases as being to my full belief exceptions to 
the rule. 

A beautiful girl, known to me, while really 
very young poses as being very much younger. 
Her age is seventeen or thereabouts, and she 
poses as being fourteen. If her age were forty 
or thereabouts, and she posed as being seven¬ 
teen, one would more easily forgive her. She 
will derive the benefit of this mental bias some 
twenty years hence. 

In the case of another beautiful girl known 
to me, so much of her is 
dress that her appearance 
seems to warrant what 
once seemed to me an 
unwarrantable piece of 
English, being the follow¬ 
ing extract from a society 
paper of the year 1887— 

“ Among the younger 
ladies was a pretty white 
tulle with marguerites and 
a white .satin bodice.” 

At first reading of that 
I asked myself, “What 
sort of a young lady is a 
pretty white tulle with 
marguerites and a white satin bodice ? ” 

I do not ask myself that question now. 
Thirdly, a beautiful girl of my acquaintance 
has a face with what her 
enemy calls “ Inspection 
invited ” all over it. 

That is unbeautiful 
iflirasing, but the charge 
thus levelled is not with¬ 
out foundation in fact. 

One hopes that some 
day there may happen 
to this girl what there 
happened once to a 
beautiful girl. She 
looked in the glass to 
see her face, and she 
saw her heart, and that 
day all vanity left her. 

As a picture of a 
beautiful girl I give in 
conclusion the following :— 

The Girl luith the Face, described by one 
who knew her. 

She used to pass my windows. 

She had a face of quite perfect loveliness, 
the mouth and eyes very merry, and flashing 
brown hair that hung open to her waist. 

She was slightly deformed, her figure being 
thrown on one .side, like the leaf of a begonia. 




and commonplace 
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I never liked the leaf of a begonia until I came 
to see her. 

In all I may have seen her a hundred times, 
then she ceased passing my windows, and 
after a while they brought me news that she 
was dead. By special favour, they let me 


see her lying in her coffin, and this is how she 
looked:—Her mouth, that had always been very 
merry, was quite gi*ave, and her hands were 
folded on her breast. They had put a rose in 
one of them, and it laid its soft round cheek 
against her breast. Some of them—this vexes 


me still as I write it—had tried to lay her hair 
about her so as to hide that slight deformity 
that made her lie like a begonia leaf. 

This girl was in death, as she had been in 
life, the most beautiful girl I ever saw. 

{ 7 b be concluded,) 


SHEILA’S COUSIN EFFIE. 

A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


Hv EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ Greyfriars,” “Half-a-dozen Sisters,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIT. 

IN SUSPENSE. 



YPHOID fever ! ’’ 

T h e doctor 
had come and 
jgone, and that 
had been his 
u n h e si fating 
verdict. 

“I may nurse 
him? You will 
not be so cruel 
to keep me 
away ? ” Sheila had 
pleaded, her eyes 
full of tears. 

The doctor had 
looked her all over, 
asked a few ques- 
tions as to her 
health and general 
condition, and had 
then made answer— 
“ If you will be 
sensible and take 
the proper precautions, you may help in 
the nursing. Typhoid ought not to be 
passed from patient to nurse, though it 
sometimes is. But a person in good 
health, acting under direction, ought to 
escape. I will try and obtain a nurse 
for you, but we have had to send for a 
good many already. Under her you 
may help, and you also. Miss Ray, since 
you wish it so much. But remember 
that 3 mu must be reasonable and 
obedient, or I shall send you both 
packing in double quick time ! ” 

And so when North came back from 
an an.xious day in the town, during 
which time he had found that nearly a 
dozen of their people had sickened or 
were sickening with the insidious fever, 
he returned home to find grave faces 
awaiting him, together with the news 
that Oscar had come back with pro¬ 
nounced symptoms of the malady, and 
that Sheila was with him upstairs, a 
nurse being expected from London in 
the course of the evening. 

North went straight up to his cousin’s 
room. Sheila sprang up, thinking it 
was the doctor’s step. He took both 
her hands in his and gave her a cousinly 
kiss of sympath}u It was the first time 
he had offered her such a salute, and 
somehow it brought the tears to Sheila’s 
eyes. She felt that it was a mark of 
sympathy she scarcely expected from 
the undemonstrative North. 

“ What a good thing that you are here, 
Sheila ! ” he said. 


“Oh, I am so thankful! ” said the 
girl. “ I should not have known how 
to bear it out there ! ” and she suddenly 
felt a wonderful illumination of spirit, 
as she realised the Fatherly guiding in 
all this trouble, as she had thought it, 
which had ended by bringing her to her 
brother’s side, just when he needed her 
most. 

“I will try never to be angry and 
rebellious again! ” she said in her 
heart, and turned to the fire to dash 
the tears from her eyes. 

North went over to the bed and took 
Oscar’s hot hand in his. The listless- 
ness of fever was upon the patient, but 
his eyes lighted at sight of his cousin. 

“ How’s little Tom ? Ilave you heard 
of him ? ” 

“ Yes, I’ve been to see him. Tie’s 
got all he wants—except your visit. 
Hunt does not think his will be a bad 
case. But we have a good many down 
with it in that alley. It is thought to 
be the state of the drainage. You 
must have picked up the poison during 
some of your peregrinations there, but 
away from it all you ought to get on 
like a house on fire.” 

North spoke cheerfully, nor was he 
unduly anxious about Oscar at this 
juncture ; but he knew enough of the 
fever to be aware that it ran a 
tedious course, and that Oscar had a 
long bout of sickness before him. He 
was half surprised himself how much 
he had missed the boy at the office and 
about the works the past two days, and 
how little he relished the thought that 
he must learn to do without him for 
some weeks to come. They had got 
into the way of walking to and fro 
in company, or working together in the 
evenings, and discussing together a 
great many plans with regard to the 
business itself and the people in the 
employ of the firm. 

“ He has got this fever poking about 
amongst the work-people,” North mused 
to himself, “ and it was my doing to a 
great extent that he took up with that. 

1 ought to have been more careful, for 
we have been told often enough that 
the town is not healthy, and that a new 
drainage scheme is badly wanted. I 
suppose now we shall have something 
done. I only hope we are not in for a 
regular epidemic ! Perhaps my father 
and I ought to have agitated more, but 
it was not exactly our business, and 
our hands always seem pretty full. 
Well, well, one must hope for the best, 
but I wish Oscar had not been one of 
the victims. He never seems to have 


much stamina. If it had been myself, 
I should soon have battled through.” 

North went down to the drawing-room, 
where there was a family discussion 
going on. 

“ 1 don’t see that I am any good 
here,” Cyril was saying, “ and you will 
want all the room you can get, with 
Sheila back and this nurse expected. 
So I’ll just go off straight to London, 
and take up my quarters there. I can 
really read better if it comes to that, 
and I shall be out of the way.” 

The mother was about to give an 
assent to this scheme. Cyril was very 
precious in her sight, and having one 
invalid already on her hands, she was 
naturally anxious about the rest. But 
she saw that North’s face looked hard 
and cold, and she glanced across towards 
her husband. 

Mr. Tom’s eyes w’ere fi.xed upon the 
glowing fire ; he seemed to be pondering 
deeply. 

“ Raby has gone to the Bensons, you 
say ? ” 

“Yes, they sent for her immediately 
upon hearing the rumour of Oscar’s 
illness. Her room will be useful for 
the nurse ; but as Ray and Sheila share 
Ray’s room, there is no need for C^'ril 
to leave unless we think it better. Per¬ 
haps we should be more comfortable 
with fewer at home. There is always 
the chance of infection, whatever pre¬ 
cautions we may take.” 

“Just so,” said Cyril, “and then I 
should only be another worry and bother. 
The London plan would be much the 
best. I suppose you would provide the 
funds, dad ? ” 

Cyril spoke with the ease and assur¬ 
ance of a favoured son. He was the 
only one who ever spoke to his father 
by that familiar title. Mr. Tom did not 
take his eyes from the fire. 

“You have your own allowance, and 
we have only reached half quarter yet. 
You must have plenty in hand.” 

Cyril coloured and then tried to laugh 
easily. 

“What keeps one at home scarcely 
goes as far in London.” 

“ That allowance was fixed when you 
went to Oxford and has never been 
changed. Many a man has less on 
which to bring up a family. It should 
stand the strain of a few w’eeks in town.” 

Cyril was silent, biting his lips. Ho 
was not accustomed to be denied 
an3Thing. 

“Well, I need not go, I suppose,” he 
said rather sullenl 3 u “ I can stay here 
and take 1113 ^ chance, of course.” 
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“Yes, and help in the press of work 
which this outbreak will entail upon us 
all,” said his father rather sternly. 
“That is a thing which had never 
occurred to you, 1 suppose.” 

They were all rather surprised by the 
tone taken by the father towards Cyril, 
nobody more so than the young man 
himself. A thrill of dismay began to 
run through him. Something must have 
happened to change his father’s manner 
so completely. 

“ Of course if I can be of any use-’ ’ 

he began nervously. 

“ Well, that remains to be proved. 
You have not been much use in the 
world so far; but I think it is time 
your days of idling came to an end. 
Perhaps this emergency will give you 
your chance. Let us see during these 
next weeks the stuff of which you are 
made. Perhaps you will be able to 
make up for the purposelessness and 
shortcomings of the past year.” 

His father looked straight at him then, 
and Cyril cowered as under a blow. 
Then Mr. Tom rose and w'alked out of 
the room, follow'ed by North, wliilst 
Cyril turned anxiously to his mother and 
exclaimed— 

“ What can he mean by that ? ” 

Put the mother did not know. Her 
husband had said nothing to her that 
could explain his rather mysterious 
words. Had Cyril heard what passed 
between father and son in the study he 
w'ould have some reason to tremble in 
earnest. 

“ Have you discovered anything fresh, 
sir?” asked North, as they stood by the 
hearth. 

“Yes; the report of the detective 
came in during your absence this 
morning. Every note has at last been 
traced, and each one to Cyril. He 
passed one through young Lawrence, as 
you found out some time ago ; another was 
cashed in London some time later; the 
third was a long while in being traced, 
but it was paid at last by a small cigar 
dealer in Romford. And it was elicited 
upon close inquiry that it had been 
presented by a man exactly answering 
to the description of Cyril, who had 
made a rather considerable purchase 
there, and had given the note in 
payment. Some of the boxes with this 
man’s stamp on them have been found 
in our rubbish bin. The case is complete 
in my estimation.” 

“ And what are you going to do ? ” 

“ Give him a chance to rouse himself 
from his selfish apathy during these 
next weeks, and to win for himself 
something of a good name. Of course, 
when Oscar recovers, the whole truth 
must be told. Meantime it will rest 
between you and me ; and we will see if 
there is not still something behind that 
lazy, self-seeking exterior. I fear we 
have spoiled Cyril, and that this is the 
outcome. But some men will rise to an 
emergency, who otherwise drift along 
with the current all too easily.” 


It was the father’s hope that the 
crisis they feared in the town would stir 
up Cyril to exertions and self-sacrifice, 
which would do something to obliterate 
the bitter remembrances of the past. 
Perhaps Mr. Tom forgot to bear in mind 
that whilst repentance for past sins may 
be a stepping-stone to better things, a 
concealed and unrepented act of wicked¬ 
ness is like a millstone about the neck, 
dragging the soul downwards, and 
raising a barrier between it and those 
promptings of the Spirit whereby alone 
men can rise to true nobility and self- 
forgetfulness. 

And now a time of stress and keen 
anxiety arose within the little town of 
Jsingford. The epidemic was restricted 
to a certain area, and was easily traced 
to the defective drainage of that part of 
the town ; but its victims were very many 
within that area ; and there were several 
isolated cases, like Oscar’s, which, 
however, were generally traced to poison 
germs inhaled in the infested locality. 

Oscar did not appear at first to be 
very ill, and Sheila was quite certain 
that he was going to have it mildly, and 
would soon be better. The nurse was 
capable and kindly, and Oscar liked 
her. He always said he was comfort¬ 
able, only too lazy to talk ; and it was 
difficult to get him to take the food and 
medicine prescribed. He seemed to 
turn against everything except iced 
water, and yet they must keep the 
furnace going somehow. 

In the town doctors and nurses were 
hard at work, together with a band of 
amateur workers, hastily organised, who 
went round to the infected houses daily, 
bringing those things which the doctors 
had ordered for the poorer patients, and 
in cases where nurses were not to be had, 
performing little offices for the sick, 
which they could not otherwise have 
obtained. 

North and Ray were amongst the 
most devoted of these workers, learning 
much from the case at home how to 
treat others. But from Cyril there was 
little efficient help to be got. He had 
professed willingness to join in the work 
of personal ministration, but he shirked 
any actual contact with the sick. He 
would fetch supplies, and make a show 
of devotion, but there was no real heart 
for the task in hand. He loathed the 
close, crowded alleys and the sick-rooms. 
He could not make up his mind to enter 
them. He saw his brother and sister 
going about. He saw the clergymen, 
whose tasks he had so glibly spoken 
once of undertaking, toiling daily 
amongst the sick, taking the message 
of salvation to those who longed to hear 
it, and seeking to point the way above 
to such as had never been willing before 
to listen. He saw all this, but he could 
not do as those did. He would make 
his way with a sort of shuddering horror 
to some pleasanter place, away from the 
sights and sounds which disgusted him, 
and try to forget his father’s words, or 


his own vague misgivings as to coming 
trouble. 

Nor was Isingford alone troubled by 
this outbreak. The outlying families 
amongst the gentry came forward with 
money and help of other kinds. May 
Lawrence drove in almost daily with 
supplies of good things from dairy and 
larder ; and gladly would she have been 
one of the band of workers, but her 
mother could not bring her mind to 
sanction it. Nevertheless the girl was 
to be constantly seen driving through 
the poor streets, and leaving her doles, 
with bright and cheering words, at the 
doors of the poor houses ; and North 
and Ray, who saw her so often, declared 
that she was like a sunbeam in those 
dismal places. 

She always stopped to ask for Oscar, 
and at first got encouraging replies. 
Later, however, a different tone crept 
into the answering voices, and the reply 
would be gravely spoken. 

“He does not get on. The fever 
keeps so persistent, and we can see no 
change for the better. It is always slow 
in typhoid, but Oscar’s case "is not 
running in the usual lines. It puzzles 
the doctors and makes us all uneasy.” 

May was sincerely grieved. She 
liked Oscar; she was truly fond of 
Sheila; and she had come to identify 
herself, in a fashion, with the household 
in River Street. She heard of their 
work, and saw it with her own eyes. 
The admiration she had always felt for 
North was increasing daily. 

But Oscar ? 

Sheila scarcely left him now except 
when the nurse drove her away to take 
the needful rest, whether she could sleep 
or not. It seemed to her as though her 
whole life had been passed in watching 
that dear, wasted face. Everything else 
was so shadowy and indistinct; it seemed 
like scenes from another life. 

Her past life used sometimes again 
to flash vividly before her, and at such 
times she would feel a strange sense 
of its emptiness and worthlessness. 
Suppose it were she who had been called 
upon to lie there, with death so very 
near! What sort of a record w'ould she 
have to give of the talents and advan¬ 
tages entrusted to her. Great waves of 
humiliation and self-distrust would sweep 
over her, and she began to understand 
that there was only one thing worth 
having in all the world, and that was 
the life of the Lord within our owm—the 
power to dwell in Him, as He has ever 
promised to dwell by the Spirit in us. 

And when that sudden illumination 
had come into Sheila’s heart, all else 
was forgotten—merged in the sudden 
blinding light. All bitterness, anger, 
selfishness, seemed to shrivel up to 
nothing, and she was even able to throw 
herself on her knees beside the bed on 
which Oscar lay, and to say from the 
bottom of her heart— 

“ Thy will be done.” 

(To he contimied.) 
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MY MOTHER. 

YES, in whose welling depths would I 
With wonder ofttimes gaze, 

And gazing smile, I scarce knew why. 

In those long-vanished days ; 

Hand, that of old m}^ pillow smoothed 
When fever burnt my brow, 

And all my infant sorrows soothed 
With love—where are 3 "e now ? 

Hushed is the voice whose accents soft 
Would cradle me to sleep ; 

The eyes that lighted up so oft 
No longer laugh—nor weep ; 

The hand, before whose touch so deft 
Sickness and care would flee. 

Is gone, and naught, alas ! is left 

Save memory to me. G. K. M. 


FROM LONDON TO DAMASCUS. 


PART V. 

THE END OF OUR PILGRIMAGE. 

Ox the 4th of April we left Jerusalem for 
Hebron, travelling in an ancient vehicle driven 
by a men*)’' bright-eyed youth, who at intervals 
would put his head under the hood of the 
carriage, and inquire, “Are you happy, O 
ladies } ” On tliis journey we dispensed with 
the sci*vices of our dragoman. Miss B. Icindly 
undertaking for us the distracting business of 
payments and bargaining, for the coinage of 
Palestine is as perplexing as its language. 

You can never be sure of the value of 
Turkish money in this country. Every village, 
though circulating the same coins, puts a 
diilerent value on them ; this is most 
embarrassing to the European. I do not 
remember meeting either a native or an 
English resident, who could give you off-hand 
the accurate cost of a few trifling purchases. 
Before you can get near it, mysterious calcu¬ 
lations have to be worked out on paper; these 
must be illustrated by pieces of English, 
French and Turkish money, accompanied by 
such ]:)rofuse explanations that you soon begin 
to doubt your own sanity. Lucky indeed is the 
English traveller who survives, and goes forth 
with a serene countenance, believing that he 
comprehends the system of accounts as 
practised in Palestine. 

On the road we passed long caravans of 
Russian and other pilgrims going up to 
Jerusalem to keep Easter. They saluted us 
courteously, but showed unmistakable surprise 
at our travelling in an opposite direction to 
the Holy City. 

Half-way to Hebron we stopped at a khan, 
and were presented with tiny cups of coffee. 
We returned the compliment by offering a 
backsheesh to the khan-keeper. 

In the remoter parts of Palestine buying 
and selling is reduced to a fine art. As a 
matter of fact you don’t buy anything, you 
merely exchange presents. You wish to 
purchase something and ask the price; the 
owner immediately gives you the article, and 
with a grand air places his hand on his heart 
and exclaims— 

“ Take it, my brother ; what is that between 
thee and me } ” 


If you are foolish enough to accept his 
words literally, he will be grievously dis¬ 
appointed, and by the exercise of much 
cunning would, without fail, get his gift back 
again. No, the correct way is to utter polite 
protests against such generosity, to which your 
would-be benefactor again fervently remarks— 

“ Think not of that, O my brother, it is a 
trifle.” 

You go on playing at cup and ball until he 
deprecatingly yields to your scruples, and 
names a price out of all proportion to the value 
of the article. At this point the game 
becomes exciting. If you are wise, you turn 
on your heel in disgust, after throwing out 
contemptuous hints on the worthlessness of 
the “ present.” This causes the merchant to 
reflect; his respect for you is gi'owing; finally 
he relents and proposes a more reasonable 
price. The exchange is then made, and you 
part with mutual expressions of good-will. 

While we were sipping our coffee, our 
driver and a friend washed their hands, 
carefully removed their shoes from their feet, 
and turning towards Mecca they solemnly 
prayed and recited portions of the Koran, 
bowing their heads and performing the 
prescrilDed genuflexions. When this duty was 
finished, they promptly fell out over some 
trifle, and said things to each other in what 
Miss B. described as highly pictorial language. 
Just as we expected them to come to blows, 
they embraced, climbed into their places ou 
the box-seat (for the friend turned out to be a 
fourth passenger), and we resumed our journey, 
though not before our Jehu had thrust his 
head under the hood of the carriage with the 
artless inquiry, “Are you happy, O beautiful 
ladies ? ” To which Miss B. replied— 

“ Transcendently hapj)y, O son of the 
Prophet! ” 

In acknowledgment of this compliment to 
his powers of pleasing, we were entertained 
with an improvised air, to which he sang in 
praise of our loveliness and amiability of 
character. Such is the Arab ! 

In a couple of hours we were entering 
Hebron by the narrow valley whose vine-clad 
hills have immortalised the Vale of Eshchol. 
We alighted at the door of the English 
Flospital, which is outside the town, and were 


warmly welcomed by the ladies, whose guests 
we were to be for the next two days. 

Under the guidance of Dr. Patterson, the 
medical missionary, we visited the famous 
Mosque, but were only allowed to ascend the 
five outer steps. This even excited the anger 
of the wild boys and girls, who spat at us 
and cursed us as Pagan Franks. From one 
of the praj'er holes in the mai-vellous outer 
wall which surrounds the cave of Machpelah 
we took out a paper, which had been placed 
there that morning by a Jewish mother. On 
it was written in a curious Judeo-Arabic dialect 
a prayer “ to our Father Abraham that he 
would look upon her afiliction and intercede 
with the Lord of Hosts that He would give 
her sous instead of daughters.” This desire 
for male children is common throughout 
Syria. As soon as the first son is born, the 
father drops his own name and is hencefor¬ 
ward known as Abou YTsef—the father of 
Joseph—as the case may be, while the mother 
gains the respect and love of her husband in 
proportion to the number of sons she bears 
him. Daughters, as a rule, are of no account. 

We looked with reverence and awe upon 
the ancestral burial-place of the Patriarchs. 
True, we could only gaze at the polished 
outer wall, but we knew that therein “was 
the one spot of earth which Abraham could 
call his own.” The pledge which he left of 
the perpetuity of his interest in “ the land 
wherein he was a stranger ” was the sepulchre 
which he bought with four hundred shekels 
of silver from Ephron the Hittite. Round 
this venerable cave the reverence of successive 
ages and religions has now raised a series of 
edifices which, whilst they preserve its identity, 
conceal it entirely from view. But there it 
still remains. Within the Mussulman mosque, 
within the Christian church, within the massive 
stone enclosure built by the longs of Judah, is, 
beyond any reasonable question, the last 
resting-place of Abraham and Sarah, of 
Isaac and Rebecca, “ and there Jacob buried 
Leah,” and thither, with all the pomp of 
funeral state, his own embalmed body was 
brought from the palaces of Egj^^t.* 

Hebron is a Moslem city containing about 

• Stanley, Lectures on the Jervish Church, 
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18,000 inhabitants. About 600 Jews dwell in 
the lower end of the town. Fierce and wild, 
it is their boast that no Pagan Frank has built 
his house within their walls nor desecrated their 
holy shrine with his presence. Whether this 
bigotry will give place to tolerance under the 
softening influences exercised by the medical 
missionaries has yet to be proved. We were 
told that the people were becoming gradually 
gentler. To us they seemed fanatical and 
dangerous. There is no hotel in Hebron for 
travellers. 

Thanks to our good friends the missionaries 
we were able to visit most of the places of 
interest round about. The neighbourhood 
abounds in traditions. To the north, a cave 
is pointed out as having been the abode of 
Adam and Eve for more than a hundred years. 
Farther south is the spot where Cain killed 
Abel, and there in the “Vale of Tears ” Adam 
mourned for his murdered son, and close by 
the Father of all living was buried. 

The history of Hebron, or El-Kalleel (the 
Friend of God), is particularly interesting. It 
is one of the oldest cities in the world, having 
been built seven years before Zoanor ]\Iemphis 
in Egypt (Num. xiii. 22). “Abram removed 
his tent, and came and dwelt in the plain of 
Mamre, which is in Hebron, and built there 
an altar to the Lord” (Gen. xiii. 18). Later 
on Joshua smote it with the edge of the sword 
and destroyed it utterly ; afterwards he gave 
it to Caleb for an inheritance, “because that 
he wholly followed the Lord God of Israel.” 
David reigned here seven years and a half. 
The murderers of Ishbosheth were hanged by 
the pool, which is still in existence. Rebel¬ 
lious Absalom made the city his headquarters. 
Centuries later it was taken from the Edomites 
by Judas [Maccabees, but since 1187 it has been 
in the hands of the Moslems. To-day it is a 
picturesque stone town, the centre of commerce 
for the sojuthern Arabs, who bring their wool 
and camels’ hair to the market. They also 
trade extensively in glass beads and leathern 
water-buckets. 

We were sony when our two days had 
expired, but alas ! we had to say good-bye to 
our hospitable English friends, for time pressed ; 
so waving a last farewell to the groups of 
deaconesses and servants, who had gathered 
at the door of the mission house, we turned 
our faces again towards Jerusalem. A couple 
of days in David’s city followed and then to 
Jericho, where we bathed in the mysterious 
Dead Sea, and in consequence were covered 
with salt crystals. Starting before sunrise, we 
were back again in Jerusalem at 9 A.:Nr., and 
late in the same afternoon our little cavalcade, 
comprising Ameen, Bon Jour, Elizabeth and 
myself, rode out of the city on our way north. 

For the next six days we lived almost 
entirely in the saddle from sunrise to sunset, 
sleeping at native hotels or convents, which 
had been previously arranged for by our 
faithful dragoman, whose careful attention to 
our needs cannot be too highly spoken of. 
Although the sun was hot, the roads rough, 
and even a shady nook could not always be 
found for our midday meal, we thoroughly 
enjoyed these long days in the drowsy air. 
Eveiy hill and valley, plain and pool we 
passed on our route had been the scene of 


Lasting a Lifetime. 

Jl/rs. Ct'ahshaw : “ What do you mean by 
cheating me like this } You said this chain I 
bought here would last a lifetime, and here is 
all the plating worn off in a month.” 

Goldshin: “ Madam, I said dot shain 
vould last you a lifetime pecause when you 
puy it you look so sick I didn’t t’ink you vould 
live der veek oudt.” 


some more or less remarkable event recorded 
in the Scriptures, and as Ameen was well 
posted up in Bible history, and eager to 
impart his knowledge, we missed no place of 
interest. Travelling thus day by day, seldom 
meeting any human being, except an occasional 
shepherd or country woman, we had ample 
time for reflection, and it was easy enough to 
give the reins to one’s imagination, and ride 
with Joshua’s army through these silent vales, 
or watch the impetuous rush of the warriors 
up those bleak rocky hills, as with all the 
confidence of victory they stormed the cities 
which once stood there. Again from out of the 
past we could hear the blessings and curses 
thundered forth, and see the huge mass of 
people gathered together, as we galloped 
through the naiTOW valley with the towering 
sentinels, Gerizim and Ebal on either side. 
Or as we sat on Jacob’s well we could listen 
to the sweet voice of the Saviour talking to 
the poor woman of Samaria. 

On we went through Nablous until we 
reached Mount Tabor, where on the top, in 
the Latin convent, we rested a couple of days. 
Thence to Tiberias, where we dismissed our 
faithful escort. Here we stayed with our 
fnends Dr. and ]Mrs. Torrance, of the Free 
Church of Scotland Mission. Their house 
and hospital are built on the shores of the 
Lake of Galilee, and amid its charming scenery 
we passed a fortnight. One of our excursions 
took us to Gadara. Our tents were pitched 
on a green knoll in the midst of wild beetling 
crags, volcanic mountains, and tropical vege¬ 
tation. We bathed by moonlight in one of 
the great natural sulpluir springs hidden by 
immense hedges of oleanders. .Striking our 
tents at five in the morning, we rode hard till 
twelve o’clock, when we reached one of the 
ancient giant cities. Here Dr. Torrance held 
an open-air medical mission. The poor 
people soon crowded round the Hakeefu and 
were patiently examined, and medicines dis¬ 
pensed to those who needed them. It was a 
picturesque and pathetic scene, the kindly 
face of the white doctor, with the almost 
black natives, and hideously tatooed women 
and girls waiting anxiously for his verdict, 
firmly believing that his touch and medicines 
had miraculous power. As we rode through 
the city we were deeply impressed by its 
mighty ruins, which testified to the strength 
and culture of its founders. From Tiberias 
we went to Nazareth, staying a few days at 
the Protestant Orphanage; and then engaging 
two muleteers we set forth again, crossed 
Carmel, stayed the night in the comfortable 
German hotel built at its foot, then along the 
coast to Beyrout, stopping at Acre, Tyre, and 
Sidon—a five days’ journey. This route I 
should not recommend to those who dislike 
solitude and Eastern travel without the 
slightest Western comfort. Dr. and Mrs. 
Eddy, of the American Presbyterian [Mission, 
received us very kindly at Sidon, as there 
turned out to be no hotel, though this town 
was by far the most flourishing we had seen. 
A large industrial school for boys, worked by 
the missionaries, was well attended, all kinds 
of trades were taught, the pupils eagerly and 
intelligently learning, and eventually going 
out well equipped to fight the battle of life. 


We rested a few days at Beyrout (the Paris 
of Syria) under the shadow of the purple 
Lebanons. liere we dismissed our muleteers, 
for we were now in the region of railways and 
civilisation. Very early on a [Monday morning 
we got into the train which was to lake us to 
Damascus. The journey lasted ten hours, but 
it seemed like two, for the railroad is cut 
through the Lebanons, and the most exquisite 
scenery meets the eye the whole way. 
Towards four o’clock the train rushed scream¬ 
ing through the valley of the Barada (the 
Abana of Scripture), past smiling gardens, and 
drew up in the station of Damascus. It was 
a glowing afternoon, but the lovely green of 
the trees and the plash, plash, of the rapid 
rivers softened the glare of the domes and 
roofs of the houses, and gave relief from the 
dusty roads. In the evening we went up to 
the top of a hill overlooking “ the mother of 
cities,” and sat down to enjoy the scene. 
How dreamlike it looked in the soft sunset! 
The brown bare mountains on one side, the 
pathless desert all round. Damascus, like an 
exquisite pearl set in a crown of emeralds, 
nestled surrounded by miles of waving green 
trees. No wonder that to the sun-baked 
Bedouin of the desert it is a paradise, or that 
Mahomet in first beholding it, turned back, 
saying, “ I am not fit to enter.” 

The bazaars of Damascus are famous in the 
East. Each set of merchants has its own 
quarters, so that there is no difficulty in 
finding the wares you require. There are 
long straight arcades, and winding, twisting 
arcades, all aglow with light and colour. 

But there is no time to linger or describe 
the beauties of this truly beautiful city. We 
spent a week amid its wonders and fell more 
in love with it day by day. I might mention 
that the hotels are fairly good, and English 
travellers are well cared for. 

And now our journeyings are nearly over. 
A week at Baalbec, where the famous ruins 
of the temples of Jupiter and the Sun are the 
astonishment of all beholders; thence to 
Beyrout, from which port we embarked for 
Constantinople, another delightful five days’ 
journey, and we steamed into the Bosphorus. 

A week crammed with more wonders in the 
way of sight-seeing, and then late on [Monday 
afternoon we stepped into the Oriental Express 
and were whirled homewards, and on Thursday 
afternoon we were in dear smoky London once 
more, after an absence of nearly four months. 

It may interest my readers to know that 
our joint expenses for this trip were ^^170, 
including ;f39 for railway tickets from Con¬ 
stantinople to London. This sum took in 
every item of expenditure except the presents 
which we bought for our home friends. Of 
course we could not possibly have seen so 
much, nor travelled so comfortably and 
economically if it had not been for the 
kindness and hospitality of our many mis¬ 
sionary friends, who had looked forward to 
our visit, and who made everything easy and 
delightful for us. If any of the girl readers 
of The Girl’s Own Paper set out on such 
a tour, I hope they will return with as many 
pleasant recollections as we did. And now 
farewell. 

S. E. Bell. 


VARIETIES. 

Life is Short. 

As shadows cast by cloud and sun 
Flit o’er the summer gi*ass. 

So in Thy sight. Almighty One, 

Earth’s generations pass; 

And as the years, an endless host. 

Come swiftly pressing on. 

The brightest names that earth can boast 
Just glisten and are gone.— Bryant. 


Absurd Names. 

Amongst absurd names which have been 
recorded at Somerset House within recent 
years, we have the following, of which few 
people would like to be the bearers :— 

“ That’s it, who’d have thought it ? ” 
“ Is it [Maria ? ” “ Bovril,” “ Sardine,” 

“Ananias,” “Judas Iscariot,” and “[Man 
Friday.” 
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THE HOUSE WITH THE VERANDAH. 


Ry ISARELI.A FYVIE ]MAY 0 , Author of “Other People’s Stairs,” “Her Object in Life,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

A STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE. 

o:^r hurried 
wildly 
through his 
boyish 
toilet and 
rushed into 
the dining¬ 
room, ex¬ 
pecting to 
li n d the 
breakfast 
party round 
the table. 

He pulled 
himself up 
with an 
asto n i shed 
whistle, for 
the room 
stood 
empty, the 
table u n- 
spread, the 
fire unlit, 
while everything wore that indescribable 
air of desertion and neglect which rooms 
seem to bear each morning till human life 
has again passed through them with the 
new day. 

“Something must have gone wrong 
with my ticker,” was Tom’s natural con¬ 
clusion. But no, the watch was honestly 
at work, having now advanced to a 
quarter to nine. Besides, the da 3 dight 
of the February morning assured him 
that it could not be much earlier. 

“ Clementina has ‘ slept in ’ herself,” 
he decided, “and everything will go 
wrong together.” 

By w’ay of making a move in the right 
direction, he went into the hall and 
performed vigorously on a little gong 
which stood there. Clementina usually 
did this twice—a wakening peal and 
a breakfast peal, with an interval of 
half an hour. To warn everybody that 
things w^ere not going on us usual, Tom 
promptly repeated his performance. 

It did not bring Clementina upon the 
scence, dishevelled and in deep self- 
humiliation. The first appearance 
was Miss Latimer, who came dowm- 
stairs, her usual prim self, saying— 

“What is the matter? I have been 
up for a wLile, but I had forgotten to 
wind my \vatch, and the house w'as so 
quiet that I thought I had mistaken 
the time, and in hope Mrs. Challoner 
is re.sting I did not wish to rouse her.” 

“I don’t think Clementina can be up 
herself,” said Tom. 

Miss Latimer glanced round the 
dining-room. 

“ Perhaps she is ill,” she said. “ She 
looked rather pale last night. She 
seems a very sympathetic person.” 

M\ss T^atimer called down the kitchen 
stair, but there was no answer save that 
the cat came foiwvard, mewing in the 
appealing fashion common to cats wdien 
they feel themselves unfairly deprived of 
human society. 


“Clementina must be still in her 
room,” said the old lady, and she 
bustled up to the topmost storey, Tom 
following at her heels. 

One or two vigorous knocks produced 
no effect, so they tried the door. It was 
locked, and the key was evidently not 
in the lock on either side. 

Miss Latimer and Tom looked at each 
other aghast. 

“ We must go downstairs at once and 
set the house going,” decided the old 
lady, “and w'e must not make any 
noise nor fuss till we have seen Mrs. 
Challoner.” 

As they passed downstairs, Lucy came 
out of her room, with the white, deeply 
graven face which tells of restless vigil. 
After a sleepless night she had slept 
heavily towards morning, and had only 
awakened with the sound of Tom’s gong. 

“We are all rather behind-hand*” 
Miss Latimer said, “ and something is 
the matter with Clementina.” That was 
the utmost she would say until she and 
Tom had lit the fires. 

They found time to exchange a few 
whispered cogitations as they bustled 
about in the kitchen, into which they 
would not allow Lucy to intrude. 

“ I don’t believe Clementina is in her 
room,” said Miss Latimer, “ and I hope 
not, for it means something bad if 
she is.” 

“ I do believe she has got frightened 
over our talk last night and has run 
away ! ” Tom remarked. “Who would 
have thought she would make tracks 
like this ? ” 

“Where can she be?” asked Miss 
Latimer. “ I remember Lucy saying 
she was so sorry for her because she 
knew nobody here, and didn’t seem 
inclined to make friends.” 

“ I hope she hasn’t committed 
suicide,” said Tom. 

“ Why should she commit .‘^uicide ? ” 
asked Miss Latimer quite sharply. It 
was her own fear. 

“ People do sometimes, though no¬ 
body knows why,” Tom said. And he 
went and took a nervous peep into the 
cellar and scullery, which revealed 
nothing- worse than the general air of 
desertion which hung over all the 
premises. 

Of course, such a development could 
not be long concealed from the mistress 
of the house. As soon as Lucy had 
drunk a cup of tea and a faint shade of 
colour had come into her face, they told 
her that Clementina was nowhere to be 
found. Lucy was not hurried nor worried 
as she would have been a few weeks 
before. At present her soul had with¬ 
drawn into that sacred pavilion of sorrow 
where the petty clash of common troubles 
scarcely sounds. If things had gone 
wrong with Charlie, why wonder that 
everything else went wrong ? Rather 
it seemed natural and just what might 
be expected ! 

It was useless to call in outside aid 
till they had thoroughly explored the 
house. They went carefully through 


every room and closet, leaving Clemen¬ 
tina’s locked chamber till last*, as it had 
to be broken into, though its door offered 
very little resistance to Tom’s strong- 
young arm. 

Miss Latimer was right. The room 
was empty ! The bed had not been 
slept in. Clementina’s box stood in 
its accustomed place. It was locked, 
but the key was left in the lock. 

Lucy opened a little hanging cupboard. 

“She has gone away in all her best 
clothes,” she said. But why had she 
gone ? And where ? 

“Is anything missing?” asked IVIiss 
Latimer. 

Of course that could not be ascertained 
in a moment. Lucy felt little misgiving 
on this matter. 

“Whatever this means,” she said, 
“we know that Clementina comes of 
respectable folk—Mrs. Bray’s Rachel 
answers for that.” 

It was now impossible for Lucy to go 
to her class. It was equally necessary 
that Tom should present himself at the 
office, though he hoped that, when “ the 
governors ” heard about the sad news of 
yesterday and the trial of to-day, they 
might speedily release him. He under¬ 
took to conduct little Hugh to the 
Kindergarten, and to convey Mrs. 
Challoner’s excuses to the Institute, 
which last commission he accomplished 
with such simple directness that Lucy 
presently received a kindly hand-de¬ 
livered note from the Principal, bidding 
her not to return to her duties till she 
felt fully equal to them—they would 
secure a satisfactory pro.xy. 

The two ladies’ investigations had 
bewildering results—quite of a piece 
with the bedroom key being taken 
away, and the keys left in the trunk, 
d'he tiny store of household silver w'as 
safe, and Lucy, running her eye over other 
household gods, missed nothing. The 
domestic arrangements had apparently 
been in good order until very near the 
end. But such movements as Clemen¬ 
tina must have made during the previous 
day were most unaccountable. She had 
put butter among the loaf sugar, and 
had placed the saucepans on the dresser 
shelves ! There was not a single potato 
in the house, though the day before she 
had asked for money to buy a week’s 
supply. The nice clean damask table¬ 
cloth and napkins which had been used 
at supper the night before were found 
crumpled up and thrust away with the 
blacking brushes. The bellows was in 
the bread-basket! 

“One would think she had gone out 
of her mind I ” ejaculated Miss Latimer. 
And then a thought flashed upon her. 
She paused. She would not at once 
give it utterance. 

Tom got back, breathless, by noon. 
The principals of the firm were shocked 
to hear of the uncertainty of their young 
partner’s fate, and deeply sympathetic 
with the poor wife, who might so well 
be “ widow.” They bade Tom give her 
all the help he could, and come to them 
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for any service they might be able to ren¬ 
der. On his way back Tom had looked in 
at Mr. Somerset’s lodgings to bid him not 
fail them, for they were in new trouble. 
Pie could only get a word or two with Mr. 
Somerset then, for there was fresh afflic¬ 
tion there too, though it was but simple 
affliction. Mr. Somerset’s old land¬ 
lord had passed quietly away in the 
night. 

Tom found Lucy and Miss Latimer 
wrapped in big aprons, with dresses 
tucked up, busily getting things into 
their accustomed routine. Plis appear¬ 
ance reminded them of the expediency 
of dinner—a necessity which women 
are too apt to forget for themselves. 
Mrs. Challoner commissioned him to go 
and “ order ” some steak, but Tom said 
he should bring it, to make sure of it, 
and armed himself with a black leather 
bag. 

The butcher greeted him cheerily. 

“ Phne morning, sir. There, that’s a 
capital cut, just what Mrs. Challoner 
will like. Take it yourself, did you say, 
sir? Well, as you please.” And then 
the butcher gave his head a knowing 
wag, and said, ‘'Guess there’s trouble 
with that servant of yours ? I reckoned 
there would be. She was a queer one, 
that. A little off her chump, I should 
say.” 

“She’s run away,” said Tom, “but 
what did you ever see queer about 
her ? ” 

The butcher laughed. 

“ I thought at first that she was a real 
old sort. Prime cut, as one might say. 
And when she used to be a little faddy, I 
thought it was just her particular good¬ 
ness. She was always ready enough to 
pass the time of day, and her and me 
were good friends—though I do 
remember she did once ask me why I 
came knocking at her kitchen door and 
running awa}^ but I was busy that day, 
and let it pass as, maybe, her sort of 
joke. But about a week ago, she asked 
me why I made faces at her ; and my 
missus spoke quite sharp to her, telling 
her not to put such stories about. But 
last night, sir, I thought it was turning 
serious. For she came into the shop 
and said I was a-putting poison on 
the meat—she believed I had rubbed 
lucifer matches on it. I wasn’t here at 
the time, and my missus was glad to say 
anything to pacify her, thinking she’d 
been drinking--though she doesn’t look 
one of that sort.” 

Tom stood aghast 1 Plere, then, when 
and where nobody had thought of look¬ 
ing for it, the whole mystery stood ex¬ 
plained. Clementina was the demented 
person who had sent the blank letter 
and the black-edged letter. She had 
imagined the runaway knocks, and what 
else ? Might not the smashed china 
and the escaped gas be traced to the 
doings of the same wild hand ? 

“ If I were in your place,” went on the 
butcher, “ I should be thankful she has 
taken herself away. It’s my belief she 
is mad. There’s many a one who, 
in the end, kills somebody, who has 
shown no more signs of it beforehand. 
It ought to be somebody’s public duty 
to look after such before they do 
mischief, if there’s nobody of their own 


that cares enough for them to keep them 
out of harm’s way.” 

Tom went home full of this news. It 
was very astonishing to Lucy, but Miss 
Latimer was in a measure prepared 
for it, as she owned the idea had already 
crossed her mind, though she little 
expected it would have such swift 
corroboration. 

Lucy’s first thought was an immense 
thankfulness that Hugh’s life had been 
preserved from all risks ; her second, a 
remembrance of the child’s instinctive 
shrinking from Clementina ; her third, a 
wave of pity for this disordered mind, 
for there could be no lingering doubt 
that Dr. I very’s diagnosis was correct. 

“ If she is insane,” said Lucy, “it is 
no blame of hers. We must think only 
of what has become of her, and of how 
Ave should act on her behalf. Knowing 
of her through Rachel, and hearing of 
her as a lonely woman with no near 
relatives, I don’t know with whom to 
communicate, except Rachel. Rachel 
may know something more. We must 
telegraph to her at Bath.” 

Rachel’s answer came quickl 3 ^ 

“ Astonished. Gillespie, brother lives 
at Inverslain, Sutherland. Relations in 
Hull, address unknown. My mistress 
veiy ill.” 

There did not seem much help there. 
Presently Tom, glancing round the 
dining-room, exclaimed— 

“I do miss something! I miss the 
railway time-table which Mrs. Grant 
left behind her. It was on the mantel¬ 
shelf last night. Clementina has taken 
it with her. She has gone somewhere 
by train I ” 

“Let us hope she has gone straight 
back to her own village,” said Miss 
Latimer. 

“We must at once telegraph to the 
brother,” insisted Lucy. “‘Gillespie, 
Inverslain,’ does not seem much of an 
address to Londoners ; but I daresay it is 
a little place, and that he is known there.” 

“ There’s no Inverslain on any railway 
line,” Tom discovered, busily turning 
over an old “ Bradshaw.” Thereupon 
Lucy gave him a sovereign and 
despatched him to the post office to 
discover how a sufficiently lucid message 
could best reach a remote Highland 
hamlet, bidding him not grudge any 
charge which might be made for 
porterage. 

I-Ie brought her back her change, 
having had to make a liberal deduction 
from the sovereign, since “Inverslain” 
was reported to be a tiny Highland 
“clachan,” twelve miles from any 
telegraph office. 

Tom had also bought an evening 
paper, and had privately scanned its 
columns with great care to see whether 
they might contain any item which could 
possibly refer to the hapless Clementina. 
He found none. But he found something 
he did not expect, to wit, a paragraph 
relating the finding of the spar and sail 
of the absentee Slai?is Castle. The 
sad suggestion had now become public 
property. 

Mr. Somerset had arrived in Pelham 
Street while Tom was at the telegraph 
office. He and the two ladies dis¬ 
cussed the conversation which had 


gone on the evening before, and the 
probabilities of Clementina having taken 
alarm at Tom’s idle suggestion that some 
of the “professors” of “clairvoyance” 
should have a chance to cover themselves 
with glory by discovering the origin of 
the mysteries. Of course, the Highland 
woman’s own faith in second-sight and 
prenatural powers would make such 
an idea very terrible to her, since she 
knew the mysteries were of her own 
making. 

“ But if she be mad, could she realise 
this ? ” asked Lucy. 

“Oh, dear, yes,” said Mr. Somerset. 
“You must remember that madness 
seldom attacks the whole of the brain at 
once. Generally it leaves part in 
perfect working order for awhile, so 
that those in ignorance of the peculiar 
groove taken by the disease might 
long remain unwitting of it. Generally, 
of course, the malady slowly increases 
its conquest, though its progress may 
be very slow, and maybe occasionally 
arrested at special stages. It is quite 
probable that Clementina may not 
remember all she has done, and also 
that she may believe her actions to have 
been quite intelligible and praiseworth}^ 
Dr. Ivery explained all this to me yester¬ 
day, when we had little Idea where the 
trouble lay.” 

They were sitting dismally enough 
taking their tea when a telegram 
arrived. It was far too soon for it to 
be a possible response to Lucy’s 
message to Inverslain. It was ad¬ 
dressed to “Mrs. Challoner,” and by 
the sudden flash of light and life across 
her face, the watchers could see that a 
wild hope sprung up within her that it 
might concern the great anxiety and 
sorrow which she Avas holding in such 
resolute silence. But no. The light 
and life died out. Yet she said Avith a 
sigh of relief, “ Let us be thankful for 
this,” and handed the telegram to Mr. 
Somerset Avho read aloud— 

“‘Clementina Gillespie here. Very 
unAvell. Will Avrite to-morrow about 
box and AA’ages.—MickleAvrath, Dock 
Street, Hull.’’” 

“ Then she is safe Avith those relations 
of Avhom Rachel telegraphed,” said 
Miss Latimer, draAving a long breath. 
“At any rate, the terrible responsibility 
is removed from us.” 

Lucy had already risen from the table 
and gone to her desk. 

“ i must noAv Avrite an explanatory 
note to the people at InA^erslain and tell 
Avhere their sister is,” she said. “It 
Avill still be in time to catch the night 
mail, so it Avill folloAv hard after the 
telegram.” 

“ She is thinking of the relati\'es’ 
anxiety and distress; these Hull people 
are thinking only of a ‘ box ’ and 
‘Avages,’ ” whispered Tom aside to Mr. 
Somerset. 

“ Well,” Avhispered Mr. Somerset, 
“ what Avould you have ? It’s hard that 
ever}ffiody is not like her, that’s all. 
We AA^ould not Avish her to be as so 
man}^ are.” 

“ It is so good of the Institute people 
to let me stay aAA'ay awhile,” said Lucy. 
“ Hoav could I have gone there to- 
moiTOAV Avith nobody at home to do 
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anything* for us ? Now I shall be free to 
do my own work till I can get some 
arrangement made.” 

She did not speak of relief from labour 
because of the aching yearning of her 
heart. That would not have kept her 
from work. She would have asked, 
“Why should it?” If Charlie were 
really gone, then her toil was more 
needed than ever, and if she stopped it 
to mourn for him, when would she begin 
again, for when would she cease to 
mourn ? When would she be able to 


draw a line and say, “ Henceforth I 
can endure”? No, her endurance 
must begin at once. She did not feel 
this in herself as strength, she thought 
rather this was a weakness that dared 
not pause lest it should never be able to 
recommence ! 

“W'^e will go on together, my dear,” 
Miss Latimer assured her. “W^e 
women, who have known the great 
common bond of working for our bread, 
will surely stand by each other.” 

“ I wish Charlie was here to thank 
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3 ^ou,” she answered. Her face v/as 
calm and her voice was sweet, but 
no tears nor lamentations could have 
conveyed such an impression of agony. 

“ I know now how the mart 3 TS smiled 
on the rack,” said Tom, as he walked 
home with Mr. Somerset. 

“ I never thought that I should wish 
to see a woman cry,” answered that 
gentleman, “but I am sure that tears 
would be a blessing to Mrs. Challoner 
now.” 

[To he coiitiniied.) 



USEFUL CANTATAS AND 


OPERETTAS FOR GIRLS. 



N c E u o n a 
time, a t the 
midnight hour, 
it is su]:)posed 
that the deni¬ 
zens of the 
doll’s house, 
including the 
lady doll, 
“ Lady Ange¬ 
lina de Mont¬ 
morency,” the 
gentleman doll, 
“Lord Jen¬ 
nings,” the Vivandiere, 
little Bo-peep, the 
wooden Soldier, and 
Mr. Noah, all woke up 
and aired their experiences 
and grievances in song and 
speeches of a merry charac¬ 
ter, which were at once 
taken down by Mr. W. 
Yardley and Mr. Cotsford 
Dick, and transmitted to posterity under the 
title of “ Our To3''S ” (J. Avilliams), libretto, 
6 d., and vocal score, is. 6d. 

This is really a very amusing “ fairy vision 
in one peep,” and likely to suit any brothers 
home from school as well as big and little 
sisters. 

Here is a specimen of its wit, treating of 
the wooden Soldier— 


“ Plis wooden stand which bore him well 
Was broken in a fight. 

And so he like a soldier fell. 

As he couldn’t stand upright. 

They laid the vet’ran on the shelf. 
Secure from further knocks, 

And he’s got his company all to himself. 
For he is the last of the box.” 


The dressing of the characters of this airy 


little piece might be very bright and effective, 
and not difficult to manage at all. 

A musical play for 3^oung girls, easily acted 
in a room, is ‘‘Elsa’s Fairy,” by Myles B. 
Foster (Boose}^, is.). Pleasant singable solos 
are interspersed with as attractive choruses. 
No. I, in nine-eight time, being e.specially 
pietty. The prose part has a little plot of 
interest to small girls, and the pianoforte ac¬ 
companiments and pleasing interludes are 
simple and good, making the whole a very 
useful little piece indeed. Ordinary dress only 
is required. 

“A Spriug Morning,” composed of a three- 
part chorus, trio, soprano solo, chorus, and a 
chorus “ Epilogue ” is a most artistic short 
idyll, by A. E. Horrocks (J. Williams), well 
calculated to suit sweet and refined voices for 
drawing-room performance. Little power is 
required, but all must be gracefully rendered, 
and a result may be secured which is happy in 
the extreme. The introduction prepares our 
minds suitably for the words of May Byron 
(May Gillington of yore), whose name, to¬ 
gether with that of another of our best 
versifiers, Ilelen Marion Burnside, is a 
guarantee of all that is good for girls to sing 
or read. 

The choral dances (in is. book) of “ Prince 
Sprite,” a fairy operetta, by Florence A. 
!NIarshall, makes a remarkably bright, cheery 
suite, consisting of melodious minuet, waltzes, 
and galop, in two-part choruses. 

The plot of “Thyra” is laid on the sea- 
coast of Norwa}^ amidst fisher-girls and spirits 
of good and .spirits of evil. It is a more intri¬ 
cate operetta-cantata in one act, by Algernon 
H. Lindo (Willcocks), and it boasts of duet- 
tinos, trio, and recitatives of an operatic de¬ 
scription, in addition to solos and choruses. 
Then there are two cantatas treating of fairy 
folk (both with two-part choruses), namely, 
“A Woodland Dream,” by J. A. Moonie 


(2s., Novello), which is exceeding!}' pretty 
throughout, ^yith a very pleasing opening 
chorus and epilogue, elegant little dances and 
nice accompaniments, which can also be had 
foiy a small orchestra. This admits of the 
assistance of numbers of fays, gnomes, and 
fairies, who have nothing much to do but to 
look ]3retty; only two soprano soloists and 
one mezzo or contralto are required. 

The other one is “ In Dreamland,” 
by Clement Lockuane (Houghton, 2s. 6d.), 
the opening chorus also being especially 
melodious; soloists, three soprani and one 
mezzo. It has dances, too, and orchestral 
parts. 

A more ambitious cantata, requiiing eight 
soloists, is “The Marsh Iviug’s Daughter” 
(Cocks, 2s. 6d.); the words adapted poeticallv' 
from Hans Andersen’s tale by JNIay Gillington, 
set to music of a suitable and romantic charac¬ 
ter by Angelo Mascheroni. This is a very 
interesting little composition indeed, and well 
worth working at thoroughly by older girls. 
It is full of abundant possibilities of pleasing 
an audience. 

A cantata by Arthur Page, called “ The 
Snow Queen” (For.syth), is very clearly printed 
and prettily bound for is. 6d. only. This is 
much easier and for much younger girls; the 
libretto, by Bernard Page, is suggested b}* an¬ 
other story of Hans Andersen’s, and the 
characters are two children, Gerda and Kay, 
the Snow Queen, White Rose, Red Rose, 
and chorus of Snowflakes and Roses, all 
pretty and simple to dress effectively. These 
choruses are so bright and lively. We could 
weave long stories of the plots and descriptive 
music of these recent little works, but space 
only permits of our pointing out some of the 
best, which an}' girls wanting to find a special 
kind for performance, could ask to look at and 
try over from their music-sellers. 

Mary Augusta Salmond. 
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THREE GIRL-CHUMS, AND THEIR LIFE IN LONDON ROOMS. 

By FLORENCE SOPHIE DAVSON. 



CHAPTER IX. 

T7IF- PRO.SPECT OF A CILANOE. 

AVEEK before 
Jane and Ada 
returned to 
town, a letter 
came from 
Marion wliicli 
li 11 e d Jane 
with dismay 
and showed 
Ada’s prog¬ 
nostications to 
be true. In 
this letter 
!Marion an¬ 
nounced her 
engagement 
to Mr. Tom 
Scott and the 
consequent break¬ 
ing up of the house¬ 
hold of “ The Ro¬ 
wans.” Mr. Scott 
was returning to 
India in November 
and Marion Avas to 
accompany him. 
In the meanAvliile 
she was with INIrs. 
Holden at Oban ; 
in the course of a 
week or two she 
was to go to her own home until her marriage, 
which was to take place the last week in 
October. 

“Dear ]\Iarion, how we .shall miss her! 
Jennie, how will you and I get on without 
her ? ” .said Ada. 

“I don’t know,” said Jane tearfully. “I 

don’t want to be selfish, but I can’t imagine 

how we will manage. I suppose we shall 
have to live on aerated dainties or go to a 
boarding-hou.se. Oh dear, oh dear I just as 
we were so happy,” and Jane’s usually cheer¬ 
ful face got very Avoe-begone and lugubrious. 

Ada seemed to take the matter more 
calmly. She had been looking A’ery hand¬ 
some of late and seemed Avonderfully con¬ 
tented Avith things in general. As she AATOte 
to Marion Avhen congratulating her on her 
approaching marriage, “ it is delightful to be 
amongst one’s friends new and old.” She Avas 
veiy much sought after at the tennis parties 
and picnics which were so plentiful in the 
Foxholme neighbourhood at this .sea.son of the 
year, but she Avas rather difficult of approach 
and kept most of her admirers at a distance; 
at least, so the rector remarked to Jane on the 
day after a certain little outing. 

“ I wish that ^Mr. Redfern Avould keep his 
distance then,” returned Jane vindictively ; at 
Avhich the rector looked thoughtful. 

One day Mrs. Oldham found poor Jane 
.sobbing in the schoolroom, leaning her head 
di.sconsolately on a pile of Miss Edgeworth’s 
Moral Tales. 

“ My darling child, AAdiatCA’cr is the 
matter ? ” 

“ Oh, Aunt Joan, I am so miserable, I 
don’t know Avhat I shall do.” 

By degrees Mrs Oldham calmed her and 
induced her to tell her Avhat Avas the matter. 

“ I Avas in the kitchen-garden just now,” 
.said Jane, sobbing, “ and Ada came along the 
other side of the Avail, and !Mr. Redfern Avas 
Avalking Avith her. She did not see me, 
neither did he, and I did not stay a minute ; 
but I am quite sure from the Away he Avas 
speaking that he had been asking her to marry 


him, and .she—oh, I don’t believe she said she 
wouldn’t! ” 

Mrs. Oldham could hardly help laughing, 
but managed to refrain. 

“ But, my dear, why should she say she 
Avould not 1 Mr. Redfern is A^ery nice and so 
are all his family. I have knoAvn them for 
some time. I always thought dear Ada just 
suited to become a clergyman’s Avife. He has 
a nice little private income of his own, so there 
Avill be no need for a long engagement, Avhich 
is ahvays rather trying, I think. You, poor 
thing, of course, you feel the idea of losing 
both Ada and Marion Thomas, but Ave shall 
look after you. Uncle and I Avill arrange 
something nice. Don’t be afraid that Ave shall 
let you live in a boarding-house by yourself,” 
and she patted Jane’s hands and dried her 
eyes and kissed her. 

In the course of a day or two her uncle 
called her into the study, an old AAAainscoted 
room that looked on to the kitchen-garden. 
He made her sit doAvn in the rocking-chair 
Avhile he discussed the plan that he and 
.Mrs. Oldham had contrived. 

“ I have been Avanting to have cooking 
taught in my schools for some time,” he 
began; “ but there Avas a difficulty about 

getting a teacher. At last I have got four or 
live other villages to join Avith me, and by 
using the old breAvhousc as a kitchen and 
making our village the centre, I think Ave shall 
manage veiy AA’^ell. AVe shall be quite ready 
to begin at Christmas. You Avill live here. Of 
course, AA^e shall be delighted to hav’c you, 
Avhereas there Avould have been a difficulty 
about putting up a stranger. You Avill not 
earn quite as much as you earned in town, but 
on the other hand your expenses Avill be very 
much less, as you Avill have no boarding 
expenses to pay.” 

Jane Awas overjoyed at this arrangement, and 
after thanking the kind rector Avarmly, (Icav to 
tell Ada, Avho Avas most thankful to hear of it, 
for Jane’s future had been AA’^eighing on her 
mind ever since her own engagement. 

“Of course, you Avill always spend your 
holidays AAuth us, darling,” she said, and in 
this she was AA’armly seconded by Mr. Redfern. 

So Jane recoA^ered her spirits, and lest the 
household should think her a “ Niobe—all 
tears,” turned her interest Avith energy to the 
housekeeping, and at Mrs. Oldham’s request 
arranged the meals for a Aveek, choosing all 
the difshes and helping to prepare several 
herself. Here is the list of dinners. She said 
she found it a most delightful change not to 
haA*e to be very economical over the eggs. 

Sunday. Jardiniere .Soup. 

Braised Leg of Mutton (cold). 

.Salad. 

Plum Tart. 

Curd Cheesecakes. 

Monday. _ Hash in Piquantc Sauce, 

Boiled Chicken and Cucumber Sauce. 

Curd Cheesecakes. 

Rice Pudding. 

Tuesday. Curry .Soup. 

Roast Bullock’s Heart. 

Boiled Roiy Poly. 

Wednesday. Hake with Brown Sauce. 

Mince. 

Veal Cutlets. 

Pancakes with Chocolate .Sauce. 

Thursday. Roast Ribs of Beef. 

Artichokes and Cheese .Sauce. 

Boiled Fruit Pudding. 

Friday. Tomato .Soup. 

Cold Beef. 

Baked Potatoes. 

Beans a la Flamandc. 

Bakewell Pudding. 

Saturday. Roast AFutton. 

Rice .Snow. 


Here are the recipes for some of the dishes. 
The jardiniere soup and the braised mutton 
were one dish divided into two parts, and were 
cooked on the previous day. We give the 
recipe for both dishes in one. 

Braised Leg of jMtitton. —Take a large 
lettuce, tAA’o carrots, one turnip, tAvo onions, 
two tomatoes, a blade of mace, t\A''o bay- 
leaves, a small piece of cinnamon, a teaspoon¬ 
ful of celery seed tied in muslin, a dessert¬ 
spoonful of salt, and tAvelve peppercorns. 
AVash and slice the A^egetables and arrange 
them in layers Avith the herbs and spices at 
the bottom of a large fi.sh-kettle. Lay the leg 
of mutton on this bed of vegetables and pour 
two quarts of Avater over. Put on the lid and 
set the fish-kettle by the side of the stoA^c for 
seven hours, turning the meat over Avhen half 
done and basting it Avith the liquor from time 
to time. Do not let it boil. Remove the leg 
of mutton Avithout sticking a fork in it, put it 
on a dish and let it get cold. .Strain off the 
liquor in Avhich the mutton Avas cooked into a 
basin, and Avhen it cools skim off the fat. 
.Shred a few slices of carrot, onion, and turnip 
and cook them separately. Re-heat the 
liquor and add them Avhen it is hot. Serve 
the liquor and the freshly-cooked A^egetables 
as jardiniere soup, and the leg of mutton cold 
Avith a salad. 

Hash with Piqiiaiite Sauce. —.Slice an onion 
and put it in a small saucepan Avith two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar and one of mushroom 
ketchup; put on the lid and simmer by the 
side of the stOA'e until the onion is tender ; 
pour in half a pint of stock and half a tea¬ 
spoonful of salt; thicken Avith an ounce of 
broAvn thickening, add a teaspoonful of red 
currant jelly and one of chutney; put in a 
sufficient number of slices of cold meat and let 
them heat gently for an hour in the sauce. 
.Serve very hot. 

Cuciuuber Sauce for Boiled Chicken. —Pare 
and slice a large cucumber and remoA^e the 
seeds ; cook until tender in a pint of milk Avith 
a pinch of salt and four Avhite peppercorns, 
and then rub through a hair sieve. Return to 
the saucepan, add a piece of butter rubbed in 
as much fiour as it will take up, and stir until 
it boils. 

Curd Cheesecakes. —Line some patty pans 
Avith good flaky pastiy. Boil half a pint of 
milk Avith tAvo ounces of castor sugar. Drain 
away the Avhey and beat the curd in a basin 
Avith three large eggs and an ounce of butter. 
Put .some currants in each patty pan and a 
spoonful of the mixture on the top; bake 
twenty minutes in a good oven. The Avhey 
can be used to flavour custards. 

Roast BullocFs Heart. —AA^ell Avash the 
heart in warm AA-ater and salt. Cut aAvay the 
i:>ipes and trim away most of the fat; cut the 
thick AATall that divides the middle of the heart. 
Put the heart in a saucepan of cold Avater, 
bring this slowly to the boil and throAV the 
water away; this is to blanch it. Make a 
Stuffing of half a pound of breadcrumbs, two 
tablespoon fills of chopped parsley, a teaspoon¬ 
ful of chopped mint and marjoram, a small 
onion chopped, and tAVO ounces of finely- 
chopped suet; bind this all together Avith 
beaten egg and a little good gravy ; season 
Avell Avith pepper and salt, and stufE the heart 
Avith it. Lay it on a dripping-tin and put 
plenty of dripping on the top ; lay a piece of 
greased paper over and roast in a rather .sIoav 
oven for an hour and a half; heat the oven 
and cook for another half-hour to broAvn Avell. 
If cooked quickly all the Avhile, the heart 
Avill be hard. AVhen done put on a hot dish ; 
liour off the dripping and pour half a pint of 
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stock into the tin; add an ounce of brown 
tliickening and a dessertspoonful of ketchup 
and boil up. Pour this gravy round the heart. 

Chocolate Sauce for Pancakes.— some 

pancakes in the usual way, and before each 
one is rolled up, spread a spoonful of the 
following sauce on each :— 

Put two ounces of chocolate on a tin in the 
oven to get soft, and then stir it into half a 
pint of warm milk. The chocolate used must 
be of the best quality; beat until smooth. 

of cornflour with a little 
cold milk; bring the chocolate and milk to 
the boil, stir in the cornflour and let the sauce 
thicken ; add a very little brown colouring, and 
use. 

Artichokes with Cheese Sauce. —Well wash 
some globe artichokes; cut off the coarse 
outer leaves and boil them for three hours 
until the leaves come out easily. It is best to 
float a plate over them to keep them under 
water. Drain and serve with the following 
sauce handed in a sauceboat :— 

Cheese Sauce. —Boil half a pink of milk with 
an ounce of butter ; mix an ounce of flour with 
a little cold milk and stir it in ; stir in by 


degrees tw’O ounces of grated cheese ; stir and 
boil well. 

Beans a la Flawande. —Shred some French 
beans and cook them in weak stock with the 
lid off the saucepan and a sprig of mint with 
them. When tender, drain off the stock. 
Put a small piece of fresh butter in the sauce¬ 
pan, with a dessertspoonful of chopped onion 
and one of chopped and blanched parsley. 
Toss the \vhole well together and serve very 
hot. 

Rice Snoza. —Boil a teacupful of rice very 
gently in a pint of milk until the rice has 
absorbed all the milk. Separate the whites 
and yolks of two eggs. Take the rice off the 
fire and beat in the two yolks; add two 
tablespoonfuls of castor sugar and a few drops 
of vanilla. Pour into a buttered pie dish ; 
whip up the whites of the eggs with a little 
castor sugar and pile on the top of the 
pudding; put in a moderate oven for twenty 
minutes. Eat hot or cold. 

When the Orlingburys got back to town, 
they found “The Rowans” a very changed 
place without ^Marion. She was not coming 
back there at all, so they had to make their 


daily plans as they best could without her. 
They found it simpler, now that there were 
only two of them, to give up the late dinner 
and have early dinner out in the middle of the 
day. This Jane could easily arrange at her 
cookery school. It was the easiest thin^r in 
the world to cook a chop, or, selecting a nice 
clean little girl who took a great interest in 
her lessons, to put her to make a diminutive 
pie or a steak pudding, and to cook a small 
quantity of vegetables. Ada took her dinner 
at a “ Lyon’s ” shop or some similar establish¬ 
ment near to the office. They both had a 
good high tea when they returned at about 
half-past six, and our old friend Abigail was 
by this time sufficiently experienced to prepare 
this for them. On Saturdays Jane generally 
cooked a piece of gammon of bacon, ham, or 
pickled pork to last for breakfasts for the 
week. Mrs. Oldham kept them vvell supplied 
with eggs. 

For the high tea they had one dish only 
that needed cooking. Jane was always able 
and willing to bring any cakes or scones that 
were required back from the cookery school. 

(To he concluded.) 
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girls’ e:mploymp:?jts. 

A\ Anxious {Bank Clerkship ).—In the 

Jtank ot Enf^land, and in one or two other banks in 
London, girls are employed as clerks, but in each 
case it is necessary for the would-be clerk to obtain 
a director’s nomination. If you have any relations 
or friends employed at the Bank of England, or at 
]\Iessrs. Rothschild’s or Baring’s banks, it would 
he advisable to make your wish known to them, 
and to ask whether they could give you an intro¬ 
duction to a director. You write a neat clear 
hand, which is an important advantage for clerical 
work. Should you fail in these quarters, you might 
apply to the Prudential Life Assurance Company, 
High Holborn. Otherwise we recommend you to 
work hard at shorthand, type-writing, and book¬ 
keeping, as, if 3’ou could make yourself really 
competent in these three branches of work, you 
would have no difficulty at present in obtaining 
employment, notwithstanding the melancholy ac¬ 
counts that clerks give of the “ overcrowdedness ” 
of their business. The majority of unsuccessful 
clerks either possess none of the accomplishments 
we have enumerated, or only possess one or two of 
them imperfectly. 

Y KLi.ow Crocus [Qualifications of a Clerk or Secre- 
tary ).—These are, a clear neat handwriting—yours, 
by- the way, though excellent in other respects, 
covers rather too much space—impeccable type¬ 
writing, rapid shorthand, and, if possible, some 
know’ledge of a modern language. A good general 
English education ought to be indispensable, and 
though we cannot say that it is so, it makes the 
difference between a permanently low salary and 
promotion. From your letter we infer that you 
have had a good education ; it therefore only re¬ 
mains to study the subjects we have mentioned. 
Many thanks for your kindly expressed wishes for 
the future of the “ G. O. P.” It is interesting to 
learn that you, in common with so many of our 
readers, have derived pleasure from The Girl’s 
Own Paper since its first appearance. 

S. B. F. {Laundry Manafceress ).—We arc glad to see 
that you corroborate the advice we constantly give 
to girls to learn the laundry business in all its 
branches. The vacancy you mention you might try 
to fill by appb'ing to the Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 60, Chancery Lane, 
though it is not always easy, as you know, to 
find girls possessed of the requisite trade experi¬ 
ence. For the benefit of some of our readers we 
will quote a passage from your letter—“ I can 
assure you on behalf of my colleagues in the trade 
that there is a great demand for women of fair 
education, who are sober, trustworthy, and able to 
take the oversight of the work in laundries. The 
great failings of nearly all capable laundry mana¬ 
geresses are drink and a low standard of morals, 
especially as regards honesty ; and if a woman of 
superiority went in for the work, she would never 
lack a good berth, as all the hard work in 
laundries is now done bj’’ men.” We quote what 
you tell us with the more satisfaction in view of 
the statement sometimes made by ill-informed 
persons that girls are likely to be ousted by men 
from the laundry trade. The demand for expert 
and honest laundresses and manageresses was 
manifestly never greater than it is at present. 


Ida [Book-keep{nf).— \'i you wish to learn book¬ 
keeping b)'double entrj' in a thorough manner, you 
should attend classes at some technical institute in 
your neighbourhood. AVere j'ou living in London, 
W’e should advise 3'ou to join theBirkbeck Institute, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, or the Regent 
Street Polytechnic. jManyexcellent handbooks have 
been published on the subject, by the aid of which 
evcr3’determined and persevering girl could master 
the subject alone; but, of course, lessons in class make 
the difficulties much more readil3’’ surmountable. 

Fatherless Lassie {Additional IVoi'k ).—As your 
present W’ork consists in taking orders for a business 
firm, would it not be wiser to increase your utilit3’ 
in this line of work than to supplement your earn¬ 
ings with 3'our needle, as you suggest? In these 
days it is almost always best to specialise, that is to 
say, to become peculiarly efficient in some one de¬ 
partment of work. Now, if 3^ou could make yourself 
a thoroughly capable clerk, and could master as 
much about the coal trade, in which you are 
engaged, as it is in 3’our power to learn, you would 
have the preference over an inexperienced girl for 
an3’ better post in a coal order office later. Work 
hard at book-keeping and t3-pe-writing, and attend 
any good business classes that may be held in your 
neighbourhood. 

Olive {Laundry-TVork, etc .).—It appears doubtful 
Irom what you say concerning your health whether 
you would be strong enough for laundry-work ; but 
it is quite certain that intellectual work is too 
severe for 3’ou, and it would be wise to give up the 
latter at once. AVe know too many teachers who 
break down under the strain in middle life to advise 
any girl to persevere who has already found the 
profession so trying as you have done. If you 
attempt laundr3'-work, you might take a year’s 
training at some large steam-laundry (such as the 
London and Provincial Steam-Laundry, Battersea 
Park Road, S.W.), and afterwards tr3' to start a 
hand-laundr3% or to join someone in such an 
enterprise. But we fear the regular business of a 
steam-laundry would prove fully as trying to you 
as teaching. Consequently the best posts in the 
laundry business might always be beyond 3^our 
reach. Dairy-work seems more likely to suit you, 
together perhaps with some other forms of country 
occupation, such as the care of poultry. It would 
be worth considering whether you should not go 
to the Agricultural College, Reading, unless you 
could obtain good instruction in some Count3’^ 
Council classes in your own part of England. 

jMuriel {Dressmaking, etc.). —i. Unless you have 
friends in Paris with whom you could sta3% we 
should not advise you to tr3' to enter a dressmaking 
firm in that city. It is possible that the Secretary 
of the Foreign Registry, Girls’ Friendly Societ3% 
10, Holbein Place, Sloane Square, S.W., could 
advise you in the matter; but probably the best 
firms might have no vacancy for an English girl, 
and the less good might prove to be extremel3' 
undesirable. It would be far wiser, in our opinion, 
to apprentice 3'ourself to a London firm, concerning 
which your relations and friends could make the 
requisite inquiries.—2. On the subject of voice- 
production 3-ou should inquire of some large book¬ 
seller whether a volume was not published by the 
late AI. Emile Behnke, who was a groat authorit3L 
AVe think you will find that such a book exists. 


Another Anxious ^Mother {Dispensing). — This 
occupation offers fair chances of a livelihood to a girl, 
as not only are medical men often willing to employ 
a woman as dispenser in their private dispensaries, 
but various hospitals have women dispensers, and 
there are many localities in which women might 
establish dispensaries of their own. The Pharmacy 
Act requires that a pupil should study for three 
years. The time may be spent either in working 
under a qualified chemist, or in the dispensary of 
some institution. Several lady chemists and dis¬ 
pensers now take pupils, and addresses of these 
could be obtained by applying to the Secretary of 
the Pharmaceutical Society, 17, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, or to the Secretary, London School of 
Medicine for AYomen, Arundel Street, AY.C. The 
total expense of the course, including apprentice¬ 
ship and examination fees ranges from ;^ioo to 
A'130. In this estimate board and lodging are not, 
of course, included. Your daughter would pro¬ 
bably be advised to wait a year or two before 
beginning the course, as she is still so young. 

MEDICAL. 

AI. J. Gray. —AVe discussed the question of the best 
h3'dropathic establishments for rheumatism a few 
weeks ago. In England, Harrowgate, with its 
sulphurous waters, is the most generally useful. 
But living at any of the hydropathic stations is 
expensive, and the English ones are about the most 
expensive of all. It is rather difficult for us to 
answer 3'our question because we never advise any 
person to go “ to take waters ” unless her income 
is above the average, so we cannot tell 3'ou (at ail 
events, not in this column), what a stay at any of 
the stations would cost. Aix-la-Chapelle, Bareges, 
Harrowgate, Kissingen, Carlsbad, ContrexeviHe, 
Homburg, Marienbad, Selters, Vais and Vichy, 
are the springs most generally used. If you cannot 
afford a stay at one of these places, 3'ou may 
derive some benefit from taking the waters at home. 
Nowadays all these waters are exported. Jlut 
the benefit of taking the waters at home is not 
comparable with the value of a stay at the place 
where they came from, probably not because the 
waters degenerate, but because the strict regimen 
and the good effects of travel are absent. 

Fifteen Stone. —The latest thing for excessive 
obesity is extract of the thyroid gland. The pre¬ 
paration chiefly used is “ thyroglandin,” and is 
made from the thyroid gland of the sheep. We 
cannot say at present whether this treatment is 
going to be of any value, but we are investigating 
its action. Like all animal extracts, thyroid is a 
very powerful drug, and sometimes gives rise to 
very alarming S3'mptoms. If it is going to be 
valuable, it will only be used for ver3' marked cases 
of obesity. 

Simple Susan. —Certainly round shoulders can be 
remedied by gymnastic exercises. The best of 
these are the dumb-bells or clubs—but light bells 
and light clubs. Half an hour’s exercise or less 
every morning before breakfast. Dumb-bells should 
not weigh more than two pounds apiece. 

Grandmam.ma. —Eczema is exceedingly common on 
the legs where varicose veins are present. J'he 
treatment is mainly that of the veins. Locally 
calamine ointment is very useful. 
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Anothkr Anxious Onf— r. Yes. Follow the advice 
that we gave to “Alary Noble.” We fear there is 
not much jirospect of cure in your case. AVe have 
never found the chloride of ammonia inhaler of any 
value; now we never use it.—2. AVash your feet 111 
warm water and borax every evening, and look to 
your boots. Almost every complaint of the feet is 
due to misshapen boots. 

AIatron.—A jagged tooth in the jaws of a woman 
aged fifty is a most undesirable thing. The “ white 
patch” upon your tongue is caused, as you know, 
by the tooth. If you let the tooth remain in your 
head, that “white patch” will become a cancer. 
Go to a dentist and have the tooth out at once. 
Do not dehij', for in a short time it will be too 

AIiriam.— Obviously your toothache is due to the 
decayed teeth. You must have these thoroughly 
seen to, either stopped or else removed, according 
to their condition. Toothache is an inflammation 
of the pulp of the tooth ; the pain is due to pressure 
upon the nerves. The reason why pain is so severe 
in inflammation of a tooth is because the pulp 
cavity is an unyielding structure, and so the nerves 
are compressca between the “ matter ” formed by 
the inflammation and the wall of the cavity. 


Uvula. —AVe discussed the causes of bad breath at 
some length ashort while ago. Your trouble is doubt¬ 
less due to the double cause of bad teeth and an 
unhealthy condition of the nose. As you are going to 
do the right thing and have your teeth seen to, we need 
not say much about this. 15 ut as regards your nose, 
you have a condition which is unfortunately exceed¬ 
ingly common among young women. It is a most 
difficulc disease to eradicate, but with care can be 
kept in check, and the offensive smell altogether 
banished. Use as a spray or wash, and also as a 
gargle, four times a day, the following lotion :— 
bicarbonate of soda, 200 grains ; carbolic acid, 30 
grains ; glycerine, one ounce, and water to the 
pint. Use the lotion warm. Afterwards apply to 
the interior of the nose, with the little finger, 
benzoated zinc ointment, and apply this ointment 
many other times a day. 

UvKA.— Enlarged uvula is a common complaint. It 
gives rise to cough and other signs of throat irrita¬ 
tion. Rarely is the uvula enlarged without other 
parts of the throat being unhealthly. The best 
treatment for an enlarged uvula is to have part of 
it cut away. Failing this, painting the uvula with 
menthol in paraleine, or better, with glycerine of 
tannic acid, will reduce its size. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Eniii.—AA’’e prefer not to give recommendations as to 
the use of cosmetics. Unless analytical chemists, 
we could not say of what the}'are composed ; unless 
skin-doctors, we could not pronounce of their 
efficacy, nor even their harmlessness; and unless 
we were personally acquainted with 3'ou, we could 
form no idea of what would suit your individual case. 
A recipe of the Empress Josephine’s has been found, 
and it appears that she used to pour boiling 
milk over a basinful of violets, with which she 
bathed her face and neck every morning. This 
. very simple bath is used by French ladies to this 
day, from the time they discovered the treatment 
adopted by the Empress, so beautiful in com¬ 
plexion, and an enormous trade in this flower, 
and for this purpose, is carried on in Paris at this 
present time. AVe think it wrong to waste so 
much milk. 

Irrnl:. —Situations of this kind, as nurse or maid 
for the one voyage, are generally obtained by 
advertisement in a daily paper, or perhap.s in 
one of the weeklies which deal with the subject, 
such aa the Queen. No remuneration iierhaps 
in some cases, or very little. This would be, 
of course, a subject for personal agree¬ 
ment. But there are many people who 
advertise themselves as willing to give 
their services, their passage-money being 
paid. 

Goosik Gandrr.—I. If an assumed name or 
pseudonym be sent with a manuscript, the 
sender should also include his or her real 
name and address.—2. The length of stories 
is in accordance with what the JCditor needs, 
and a story should not be difficult to shorten, 
or, in the reverse case, to lengthen, if 
required. 

Omkmca.—J ackets are all worn short this 
year in Jtngland, as well as elsewhere. 
t)ur personal opinion is that the constant 
use of files, knives, and all steel instruments 
to the nails is very detrimental to their 
beauty. The habit of pushing down the 
quick round the nail with an instrument, 
or even cutting it away, is a very bad one. 
It should be gently pushed down with the 
wet towel* when the hands are washed. 
Indeed most of the cleaning can be done 
in this way. The nails should be cut in 
a rounded form, and should never be 
permitted to extend beyond the top 
of the finger itself; and filing them at 
the sides would be foolish and unnecessary 
too. 

Ungrackful Pigeon and Others.— Judging 
from your letters, you each and all need a 
course of gymnastics. This would probably 
make “ Pigeon ” grow a little also. There 
are five systems of gymnastic exercises— 
the German, Swedish, militar}*, English, 
and those of Aliss Chrcinian. Gymnastic 
classes are held in London at Board schools, 
polytechnics. Young A\'’omcn’s Christian 
Associations, High schools, and at many 
other places; so, by inquiry, you can very 
easily find a place. Then there is swim¬ 
ming, which is a capital exercise, the 
training for which can be had in many 
places in I.ondon. You might like that 
better perhaps. The terms arc very 
moderate. 

Jessica.— AVrite a separate answer for those 
of your party who refuse the invitation. 
If not a very special one, where the 
number would make a difference, or if 
uncertain, accept for all on one card, and 
apologise for those absent as you enter and 
greet your hostess. 

Gladys. —AVe suppose you know the glass 
bottles that are sold for fly-catching. In 
America what is known as the feverfew, 
queen’s daisy, or pyrethrum, is thought to 
keep flics away. You might try a few po.s 
of that. It may be either grown from seed, 
or can be obtained at a nurseryman’s. 
13 arkness is one of the best retnedies against 
flies, and so the more shaded you can keep 
your windows the better and the darker the 
shop on a bright day. 

Sister Edith. —Not admitted under twenty- 
one years of age, we should think ; but we 
can find no limit of age. Deaconesses must 
be under thirty-five years of age when 
admitted. 

Ignorant One. —i. For a seed cake the 
following, from a well-known cookery book, 
is excellent and cheap. Rub six ounces of 
butter into three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
add a pinch of salt, five ounces of the best 
moist sugar, and a dessertspoonful of cara¬ 
way seed. Dissolve half a small tcaspoonful 
of soda in a tcaspoonful of hot milk. Beat 
up this with two eggs, already well beaten, 
and stir the whole into the cake. Put the 
mixture into a buttered tin, and bake in a 
moderately-heated oven — from thirty to 
forty minutes will suffice. — 2. Hyacinth 
bulbs deteriorate after the first year, and 
would not do for water after planting in the 
ground. 
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PART XII. 

At the commencement of these papers we 
attempted to describe the growth of English 
villages and their origin as the suiTounding 
adjuncts of the villa, or residence of the pro¬ 
prietor of the district, or lord of the soil. In 
E.oman times this residence was called a villa; 
in Saxon and Norman times it 
became a castle, and after that 
important wave of civilisation 
which passed over this country 
in the 13th century, curtailing 
the power of the barons, it 
became “ the manor house.” 

Now although the manor 
house of the 14th centuiywas 
a less formidable building than 
the Norman castle, it was 
generally an important struc¬ 
ture, and at times possessed 
considerable architectural 
beauty. Very few earlymanor 
houses are perfect now, or in 
any way complete, as they 
were nearly ruined, if not 
destroyed, during the “ Wars 
of the Roses.” Sometimes, 
however, we may still trace 
fragments of them attached 
to modem cottages or houses. 

The finest fragment of the 
kind we know is to be seen at 
the little village of Arming- 
hall, about ten miles from 
Norwich. A cottage or small 
farmhouse here possesses a 
doorway which is, perhaps, 
the finest example of domestic 
(lothic architecture in the 
country. It is improbable 
that it was originally intended 
to serve its present use as an 
entrance to a cottage porch, 
and the traditions of the 
jdace point to its having been 
a fragment of an ancient 
manor house, called by the 
people “The Old Hall.” 

Little or nothing seems to be 
known about it, and if it really 
did form a portion of some 
ancient mansion, with the 
solitary exception of this arch, 
everything else has disap¬ 
peared. As will be seen from 
our sketch, it is a very elaborate work of remark¬ 
able design, and from its style there can be 
little doubt that it dates from the reign of 
Edward III. Between the mouldings which 
enclose the arch runs a broad band of carved 
foliage chiefly representing a vine, with lizards 
looking through the leaves. On either side of 


the arch are very elaborate niches in two 
ranges filled with statues of knights and 
ladies. Delicately-treated pinnacles and finials 
adorn these niches, and the whole work is 
remarkable for elegance and most finished 
workmanship, somewhat resembling the frag¬ 
ment of the hall of the bishop’s palace at 
Norwich. The inner doorway of the porch 


forms no portion of this beautiful work, as it 
is late Tudor, and the curious slabs over the 
doorway look like seventeenth century carv¬ 
ings. Now whether this magnificent doorway 
is a portion of some mansion which was com¬ 
pleted at the same time, or whether no portion 
of the architectural scheme, except the door¬ 


way, was carried out, or, what is perhaps still 
more probable, whether after the work had 
been abandoned for centuries, it was again 
resumed, and carried out in a much plainer 
and less costly style, of which the inner door¬ 
way is the only existing portion, it is quite 
impossible to say. liowever the case may 
be, there can be no doubt that this cottage at 
Arminghall has the most 
beautiful doorway of a bouse 
in England. There is nothing 
whatever of interest in the 
cottage itself apart from its 
entrance. 

Manor houses of the Tudor 
times are by no means un¬ 
common in our English vil¬ 
lages, but it should be pointed 
out that most of the mansions 
erected in what is called the 
“Elizabethan style” are really 
works of the time of James I., 
or that of Charles I. 

AVe have now completed 
our task of describing the 
cottages and other architec¬ 
tural objects in English vil¬ 
lages as they existed in bygone 
times, a few have escaped de¬ 
struction down to our own 
day, but it is too much to be 
feared even these will, in a 
few years, have ceased to 
exist. The last half century, 
over which our personal re¬ 
collection extends, has wit¬ 
nessed such a vast amount 
of destruction that it is diffi¬ 
cult to believe in anything re¬ 
maining at the end of another 
half century. 

The fact is, railways, com¬ 
petition, machinery, the con¬ 
centration of our “industrial 
classes” in large cities, the 
gradual extinction of the 
yeoman class, and the diffi¬ 
culty to obtain a bare subsist¬ 
ence as a small tenant farmer, 
have completely changed the 
condition of country life, and 
if we are ever again to have 
pretty villages they will be 
inhabited byladies and gentle¬ 
men glad to escape occasion¬ 
ally from the toil of town 
life, and to recruit themselves in pretty 
cottages amidst charming scenery, pleasant 
gardens, and all the sweetness of a country 
life without its sordid toil, losses and vexations. 
AVe give a view of a home of this kind situated 
amidst the exquisite scenery of the Sun ey hills 
as a pattern cottage of the future. 



A MODERN COTTAGE. 


A Lady Physician in the Holy 
Land. 

A Scottish clergyman tells us that when 
travelling recently in Palestine, not far from 
the fountains of Banias, he saw the Stars and 
Stripes fluttering in the breeze. 

“ Coming up,” he says, “ we found a 
cluster of tents, and standing to welcome us an 
American lady who is doing a splendid work as 
a physician in Palestine and northern Syria. 
For eight months of the year she lives in tents, 
moving from Acohs in the south to Baalbek 
in the north. Having a full medical qualifi¬ 
cation, she is the only lady permitted to 
practise in Syria, and as she is something of a 
specialist in eye diseases, she draws patients 
from far and near.” 


VARIETIES. 

AVho wants AA^ork ? 

We cannot all be heroes. 

And thrill a hemisphere 

AVith some great daring venture. 

Some deed that mocks at fear ; 

But we can fill a lifetime 
With kindly acts and true ; 

There’s always noble service 
For noble souls to do. 

C. A. Mas 071 . 

To WHICH CLASS DO YOU BELONG ?—“ The 
human race is divided,” says Oliver AVendell 
Holmes, “into two classes: those who go 
ahead and do something, and those who sit 
and inquire, ‘AVby wasn’t it done the other 
way” 


Borroaved Money. 

Ml'S. Siiiiley ; “ I make it a inle never to 
ask a lady to return money she has borrowed 
from me.” 

Mrs. Dohsoii : “ Then how do you manage 
to get it ? ” 

Mrs. S 77 iiley: “ Oh, after I have waited a 
considerable time, if she fails to pay up, I 
conclude that she is not a lady, and then I ask 
her.” 

Musical Perfor^iers. —The question has 
recently been asked whether it is justifiable for 
a pianist to express to her hearers what she 
conceives to be the emotional characteristics 
of the music she is playing by facial play and 
gesticulations } Certainly not. 
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THE HOUSE WITH THE VERANDAH. 

By ISABELLA FYVIE ^MAYO. Author of "Other People’s Stairs,” "Her Object in Life,” etc. 



Clementina had taken her departure 
when only twenty days of that'' month ” 
had elapsed. But Lucy resolved to take 
no notice of that fact, but to send the 
full sum. She herself packed the box 
and despatched it. She found therein 
about half a packet of mourning’ en¬ 
velopes of such singular width of border 
that she showed them to Miss Latimer 
and Mr. Somerset, who, however, kept 
their own counsel on this head. Lucy 
did not accept Mr. Somerset’s advice 
about the letter in which she enclosed 
her postal order. He wished her to 
ignore all that had been discovered 
since Clementina’s departure and to let 
the whole matter drop. Lucy could not 
accept this as her duty. As soon as 
she knew of Clementina’s safety and 
whereabouts, she had telegraphed to 
Mrs. Bray’s Rachel, that her mind too 
might be set at ease about her old 
acquaintance. In return she had re¬ 
ceived a very simple, straightforward 
letter from Rachel, expressing sincere 
regret that all this trouble had been 
caused to Mrs. Challoner through 
one whom she had introduced. She 
reiterated the perfect respectability of 
the Gillespies and the high esteem in 
which they had been held in their own 
neighbourhood. Rachel was naturally 
deeply concerned about Clementina her¬ 
self. “ People can’t help going out of 
their mind,” she wrote, “but then it 
ought to be somebody’s duty to keep 
them from troubling others or diserraciner 
themselves.” 

The same point impressed Lucy. She 
felt herself bound to tell the plain truth to 
those who were now harbouring Clemen¬ 
tina, and whose actions might decide that 
unhappy woman’s future course. Tom 
was inclined to say, “ Let them find her 
out for themselves, as we had to do ”— 
a blunt egotism which didn’t influence 


our sorrows, 

quoted Miss Latimer, “and I’ve often 
seen that work in many ways which 
shallow sentimentalists do not recog-- 
nise.” 

“ I know that few lunatics who even¬ 
tually fall into terrible crime have not 
given forewarnings which, if heeded, 
rnight have spared them and their vic¬ 
tims,” Mr. Somerset conceded. “But 
still, under all the circumstances, I feel 
as if it is our first duty to consider Mrs. 
Challoner and to save her from the 
abuse and insult which her interference 
on this score may probably bring.” 

But Lucy determined on her course, 
and she wrote a brief account of what 
had happened during Clementina’s stay 
and had been discovered since her 
departure. 

“At best there will be no answer,” 
remarked Mr. Somerset. 

“ That will be very rude,” said Miss 
Latimer. 

“ I shall be quite satisfied with that,” 
returned the gentleman significantly. 

They were still awaiting developments 
when, a morning or two afterwards, the 
door bell summoned Miss Latimer to 
receive a bright-faced, pleasant-voiced 
woman, who inquired for “ Mrs. Chal¬ 
loner,” and asked to be announced as 
“ ‘Mrs. May from Deal—Jarvist May’s 
widow.’ Mrs. Challoner will recollect 
me. 

No announcement was needed. Lucy, 
who, according to her new nervous 
habit, had been listening on the stairs, 
was instantly sobbing in the arms of 
this woman, w'ho had gone through all 
the worst which Lucy had to fear. The 
blessed tears had come ! 

To “Jarvist May’s widow” Lucy 
found it easy to confide the fears—nay, 
the absolute despair—which now filled 
her concerning Charlie’s fate. To none 


of the others had she done this. They 
had tendered their hopes to her, and 
she, little knowing how faint they felt 
them, had made as though she could at 
least entertain these. In that way they 
had sought to comfort her, and she had 
accepted their kind intention, even as 
gentle hearts accept the little useless 
gifts of childish good-will. But this 
widow’ed w’oman brought consolation up 
from great depths lying calm beneath 
whatever wind might rise. 

“ God has got you, and God has got 
your husband, wherever he is. How 
can you be apart, my dear? Why, 
dear, if God has taken him to Himself, 
he may be nearer to you now than in 
the days w’hen he was living here and 
had to go out to his business, leaving 
you at home. And if he’s still some¬ 
where on earth, dear, don’t you hope 
he’s taking care of himself and keeping 
bright and cheery in the faith that you 
are doing the same ? If he is living 
and can’t send word to 3 ^ou, that must 
feel as bad for him as for you to get no 
word. Don’t you hope that he trusts 
you are keeping up ? And as he is cer¬ 
tainly all right— SOMEWHERE— you’ve 
just got to keep up for his sake. Yes, 
my dear, cry, cry ”—as Lucy looked up 
with a piteous attempt to smile. “ He 
wouldn’t mind that so long as it does 
you good and w^ashes the clouds out of 
your heart. That’s what tears are 
meant for—to make us smile the sweeter 
afterwards.” 

Mrs. May’s visit rose out of her 
having seen the newspaper paragraph 
concerning the safety of the Slains 
Castle. 




JUOL 

as^ I could,” she narrated simply. 
“ Thought I, poor dear, she’s got to go 
through for months the waiting and 
the watching that I had only for a few^ 
hours. All I can say to her is, that 1 
know w'hat those few hours were, and 
that none but God could have helped me 
through them, and none but God can help 
her through her longer trial. But that’s 
enough, for God is over everything, and 
under everything, and in everything ; and 
if He upholds you, so does everything 
else.” 






She joined wuth Mrs. Grant’s counsel, 
in whispering to Miss Latimer that 
nothing would be so good for Lucy as to 
proceed with her ‘ ‘ regular work, ’ ’ to keep 
her life on in a straight line from where 
her husband left her, and not to have to 
face any “beginning again.” She was 
actually glad to find that Lucy’s present 
absence from her classes arose from a 
sheer practical necessity, and not from 
any yielding to grief. 

Then Mrs. May had a most unexpected 
proposal to make. It appeared that she 
had let her house furnished for a w'hole 
year to people who were to provide their 
own service. She had not quite relished 
doing this, as it deprived her of her 
“ work,” but she had felt she ought not 
to refuse a good offer, since her last 
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season had been as a whole but a poor 
one, while her strength had somewhat 
failed under a great rush of summer 
visitors for a few short weeks. 

“ So I thought I would go into rooms 
in Deal, and make myself as useful as I 
could among my neighbours,” she said. 
“ I thought to myself it might even be a 
bit of training against old age. 1 do 
pray t may be of use to somebody till my 
dying day. But it’s in God’s hands, and 
when I’ve seen old folks kept alive so long 
and so helpless that others talk about 
‘ a happy release,’ it has come into my 
mind that, after all, maybe God is 
giving them their rest on this side of the 
grave instead of the other, and that they’ll 
be off and up and about their Master’s 
business, while some who have been 
working to the end here will be getting 
their bit of sleep in Paradise.” 

When Mrs. May heard of Lucy’s house¬ 
hold predicament, a fresh thought had 
come into her head ; and so her sugges¬ 
tion was that she. herself should take up 
her abode in the little house with the 
verandah, and by “keeping it going” 
lift a weight of care from its yoiing 
mistress’s mind. 

“ I w'on’t take any wages,” she said. 
‘'No, please, I’d rather not. There’s a 
good income for me for this year at least 
from my furnished house. After that we 
might speak of the matter again, when 
we see how things go—but not before— 
no, I’ll not hear of it. For, you see, 
dear Mrs. Challoner, work may be a 
little harder in this London house than 
by the sunny sea-shore, and I may 
need a little help from the outside, and 
there will be that for you to pay for. I 
feel you ma}'' well look a little downcast 
at the thought of outside help, for I 
know the trouble it often gives even in a 
quiet town, to say nothing of London. 
But you see I shall be always to the 
fore, as you could not be yourself; and I 
am different from young servants, who are 
often corrupted by charwomen. When a 
body works with another, one soon finds 
out what that other is, and how far one’s 
confidence may go. And we won’t be in 
any hurry to engage anybody. Maybe 
we shall just come across the right 
person.” 

As a matter of fact, “ the right 
person ” was actually preparing to cross 
I.ondon even while Mrs. May was 
speaking. Only a hour or two after¬ 
wards she presented herself at Mrs. 
Challoner’s door in the person of her old 
servant, PolUe I 

Pollie did not look quite so blooming 
as in the days of her service. She had 
a little baby in her arms. She was 
candidly crying. She too had seen the 
sad news of the S/ains Castle in the 
newspaper—her husband had read it to 
her at breakfast time, and with the 
rashness of youth and ignorance she 
had thought the very worst was in¬ 
evitable. Miss Latimer called Mrs. 
May to talk to her for awhile before 
Lucy was told of her arrival. A little 
talk with the sailor’s widow restored 
Pollie to calmness and to some modified 
hope. 

“ I often wondered why I never heard 
from you,” said I.ucy to her old servant. 
“If I had known you were again in 
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London, I should have come to see 
you.” 

“Would 3"ou really, ma’am?” cried 
Pollie, delighted. “ I thought you were 
so angry with me for leaving you.” 

“No, Pollie,” Lucy answered, “I 
was not angry, and I am very sorry 
indeed if I seemed so. I was bitterly 
disappointed and vexed because 1 had 
not dreamed of your leaving, and it 
meant taking everything up in a 
different way from what 1 had thought. 

I was under a terrible strain too at that 
time, so that any added pressure made 
me cry out, and it may have seemed 
like anger when it was only pain.” 

“ I know that what I did didn’t look 
pretty,” Pollie admitted. “ I’ve seen 
that since. But I was in a fine taking. 
I’d got it into my head there would be 
changes and that I'd be turned loose 
of a sudden, and I knew that it wasn’t 
every place that would suit me after 
I’d been so long with you and the 
master. And husband, after he knew 
more, he didn’t comfort me nor speak 
no smooth things. I said you were 
huffed at my marrying, and he thought 
that was unreasonable-” 

“ As it would have been,” interjected 
Lucy. 

“ But when it came out how you had 
been situated with the master going 
away, and how good you’d been to my 
sisters, when they were so w^eakly, then 
husband sang another tune. ‘ Them 
that considers our families,’ says he, 
‘we ought to consider theirs,.leastways 
unless we’re such poor stuff that we 
must be always a-getting and never 
a-giving.’ And I’m sure I needn’t 
have been in such a hurry; he’d have 
waited a bit if I’d promised him, 

’twasn’t his own changing he was 
feared of but mine ! And we’ve never 
got rightly settled, and the poor baby’s 
suffered a good deal with the moving 
about, and me getting so tired and 
worried.” 

“But it is a dear little baby,” Lucy 
said, stroking the grave little white 
face. “ I am so glad to see it, Pollie. 

It is so kind of you to bring it.” 

Pollie was tearful again. 

“I’ve got a favour to ask, ma’am,” 
she said. “ We’ve never hit on a name 
for him yet, and says husband to me, 
after he read that bit of troublesome 
news in the paper—‘ I wonder if your 
mistress would let us call him after your 
master. It would show her that we did 
know who is good folks, though we 
didn’t always act like it.’ That’s the 
best of husband,” Pollie explained, 
wiping away her tears. “ When there’s 
anything he thinks a bit wrong, he never 
puts it on ‘you,’ he always says ‘we.’ 
And says I to him, ‘I’ll go straight off 
and ask her, and if she thinks it’s too 
much of a liberty. I’ll ask if she’d like 
better that we named the boy after her 
son, little Master Hugh, God bless 
him ! ’ ” 

Lucy’s own eyes were full of tears. 
She had taken the baby and was 
pressing it to her bosom. 

“ Call him after Charlie,” she sobbed. 

“ Call him—Charlie. Charlie had Hugh 
named after my father—and now if 
Charlie—if ” she could not complete 


her sentence, but added with a great 
effort—“ there will never be a Charlie 
Challoner of my own.” 

“ Oh, Pollie,” she went on presently, 
“ the terrible part of your leaving was 
that I felt Charlie must not know about 
it. I do believe he w'ould not have gone 
for this voyage if he had not firmly 
believed that you and I could go on 
happily and safely while he was away. 
I hated to keep the secret, Pollie, but I 
had to do it, if Charlie was to have wha-t 
seemed to be such a chance for his life. 

And now, after all-” she could say 

no more. 

“And I daresay the master thought 
pretty hardly of me when he did hear,” 
said Pollie woefully. 

“ He never heard,” answered Lucy. 
“ I meant to tell him so soon as I got 
comfortably settled down with somebody 
else. But that da}^ never came while he 
was in reach of letters. Once I thought 
all was so right that I began my letter, 
telling the whole story, but before it was 
finished there was disappointment, and 
that letter never went. To Charlie it 
must always seem as if Pollie is taking 
care of Hugh and me.” 

“ I only wish it could be true ! ” cried 
Pollie. “ I only wish 1 could afford to 
come over twice a week and help that 
nice person who tells me she is going to 
look after 3^our house. I could bring 
the bab3'’ with me, for he is as good as 
gold.” 

Lucy looked up; a bright thought 
struck her. 

“The question is, Pollie,” she said, 
“ could you afford the time ? A married 
woman owes all her time to her 
husband’s home, except under peculiar 
circumstances or at a pinch. And I’m 
sure it is wisest and best so, Pollie, for 
if a wife’s earnings are not simpl3^ an 
‘extra,’ evoked to meet some special 
visitation of God, they don’t add to the 
household prosperity and comfort. I’m 
sure I’ve seen enough this 3'ear to prove 
that.” 

“Ay, I know it’s true, ma’am,” said 
Pollie, “but what 3^ou say is just our 
case. Husband had an accident last 
spring and was out of work three 
months, and on only half work for a 
while after, and what with him bringing 
in nothing, and wanting dainty food, 
and with a doctor’s bill to pay, we got 
into debt, and before we left the place 
we had to pay off, and that meant 
‘ putting away ’ a lot of our things. 
We’re only in one room now, ma’am, 
and that does not suit the wa3^s of either 
of us, and that room is bare enough and 
does not take long to keep clean. And 
while I might be helping to get things 
right again, there I sit with a heavy 
heart and empty hands. That’s when 
women take to mischief — to gossip¬ 
ing and drinking. Tom’s out from 
seven in the morning till six at night. 
But, of course, I can’t do anything 
that would take me away from my 
baby. I wouldn’t do that, and Tom 
wouldn’t hear of it, not while we have a 
crust of bread to eat.” 

“But, Pollie,” said Lucy, “if you 
can really afford the time, I can afford 
to pay 3^011—I really can,” she assured 
her former servant, seeing that she 
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looked pitifully at her. First of all, I 
earn a good deal by my work, if I can 
get a trustworthy person to work for me 
in turn ; and secondly, my good friend 
Mrs. May, whom you have seen, refuses 
to take any wages, because she says 
she knows she will want outside help. 
I could afford, Pollie, to give you six 
shillings a week if you will come 
here for two days weekly from eight 
till four, and of course you would dine 
here.” 

“Why, that would pay our rent!” 
cried Pollie joyfully. “ And I know 
what working in a nice house like this 
is, with a proper sitting down to good 
food. Husband, he said to me, ‘ If 
you go charing, it’ll just be cleaning up 
after slovenly hussies and getting meals 
o’ broken meat.’ Won’t he be pleased ! 
And, oh, Mrs. Challoner, this makes 
me quite sure you are friends with me 
again. I only wish I’d been reasonable, 
and had treated you friendly, and taken 
counsel with you, and not been so 
sudden-like. Yet there’s some ladies 
make a servant believe she’s of no 
account, and girls are too ready to 
listen to ’em,” added Pollie, with a side 
glance of memory at that conversation 
with Mrs. Brand which had so disturbed 
and unsettled her. “ But now I’m sure 
we’re friends again, ma’am.” 

“I’m sorry to have ever led you to 
think otherwise,” said Lucy. “ I was 
sad and sore myself, and it hurt me to 
think that, after all the time we had 
been together-” 

“ And all 3^011’d done for me and m}" 
folks,” murmured Pollie. 

“ You should act so suddenl}^ in such 
an important matter, with no reference 
to me or my trying position,” Mrs. 
Challoner went on. “Perhaps, in my 
turn, I was not considerate enough of 
your standpoint. An3'how, Pollie, as 
3’ou say, now^ we know* we are friends 
again.” 

'I'hat was a pleasant interlude. Better 
even than its immediate comfort and 
security was the mystic hint that it 
seemed to convey not only of a far-off 
greater “restitution of all things,” but 
also of a present protecting power—that 
hatherly love w^hich takes us up when, 
in the ways of life or of death, parents 
and spouses and friends forsake or fail 
us. “ Goodness and mercy shall follow 


U3 all the days of our life.” We have 
to walk forw’ard in that faith, and only 
by such walking forward can faith be 
transformed into sacred, secret know¬ 
ledge. 

It was w’ell, indeed, that there w=as 
something pleasant. For, alas for 
human nature, it is by foreseeing evil 
as to its doings that one can most easily 
establish reputation as a far-seeing 
prophet! 

Some days passed before the arrival 
of Clementina’s box and the receipt of 
the postal order were acknowiedged 
from Hull. Then a little parcel came. 

“ I should not wonder but the poor 
soul, if she has come a little to her 
senses, has sent some bit of her needle- 
w’ork as a peace-offering,” observed 
Mrs. Challoner as she unfastened the 
string. 

Far from it I The parcel contained 
onl}'' the half-used packet of mourning 
envelopes and a letter. It was a com¬ 
fort to see that the epistle w'as by 
another and an apparently saner hand. 

The letter was not verv^ longr. It 
began— 

“ Mrs. Challoner, —The trunk has 
come to hand. W’^e had to pa}^ a man 
sixpence extra for bringing it up. Your 
letter and post-office order have come. 
We see you pa.y only for the current 
month. Considering our niece w’as wore 
out at your place and had to leave 
through illness caused there, w’e think 
you might have done a little more. Our 
niece says these envelopes don’t belong 
to her, and she doesn’t want to take 
away anything that isn’t hers. She 
sa3^s she never knew^ such goings on as 
there were at your place, and if the 
pore dear had gone out of her mind it 
wouldn’t have been no wonder. Maybe 
it is someone else as is out of their 
mind. Our niece has got a little means 
of her own, and needn’t go to service 
except where she is valued. She won’t 
go anywhere till she’s got back the 
strength she lost in 3^our place, and she 
won’t come back to you on no account. 

“ Yours, 

“ Sarah Ann Micklewrath.” 

At another time the falseness, the 
selfishness, the greed, the utter injustice 
of that letter would have pained Lucy. 
It scarcel}'’ hurt her now. She showed 
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it to Miss Latimer, and Mr. Somerset, 
and Mrs. May, and they were all in¬ 
dignant ; but as for Lucy, she only 
smiled dimly. 

“We have done all we can,” she 
said. “ We can’t do any more. And 
we must not judge these Mickle wraths 
too harshly. We do not know how 
sane and reasonable Clementina ma}^ 
appear to them, just as she did to us. 
I should not have been readil}' incredu¬ 
lous of any story Clementina might have 
told me about any of our tradespeople 
or neighbours.” 

It was a suspicious circumstance that 
Clementina’s nearest relations at Jnver- 
slain preserved a dead silence so far as 
the little house with the verandah was 
concerned. It appeared, however, that 
they wrote to Mrs. Bray’s Rachel. She 
forwarded their letter to Mrs. Challoner. 
It, too, was brief and guarded, but was 
quite different in its tone. It was written 
by Clementina’s brother, who deplored 
the trouble his sister had given eveiy- 
body—“precisely as she did when 
she left the Highlands without telling 
us where she was going or what she 
meant to do. She is an excitable 
woman,” he added, “who dwells on 
things too much and takes violent fan¬ 
cies/’ His conclusion was that, “as 
her aunt and uncle at Hull had taken 
her in —which was more than he and 
his wife would dare do, owing to Clem¬ 
entina’s temper—he hoped the}'’ would 
look after her, and she might quiet 
down after a bit.” 

Poor Rachel was quite self-accusatory 
at the sad failure of her “ introduction,” 
though really it was hard to see liovv 
she could blame herself, since her 
recommendation had not gone one whit 
be>'ond veiy good and reasonable 
grounds, known to herself. She ended 
her letter by saying-- 

“I fear m3' dear mistress is very ill 
indeed. I don’t think she believes it of 
herself. At least, she doesn’t wish us 
to know she believes it. I don’t imagine 
she will liye to return to her old house. 

I don’t think she could be moved from 
here. I shouldn’t be surprised m3’'self 
if the end came at an}' moment. Mr. 
and Mrs. Brand have been most kind. 
M}' mistress quite looks forward to see 
them at almost every week’s end.” 

{ 7 b he continued.) 


To Boil an Egg. 

Jl/et/wd .—Have ready a saucepan of boiling 
water and put in the egg carefully with a 
spoon, taking care not to break the shell. 
Boil three minutes and a half for a soft-boiled 
egg, six minutes for a moderately hard one, 
and ten minutes for a hard-boiled egg. 

To Poach an Egg. 

Method .—Break the egg into a cup, take 
away the tread, slip the egg quickly and care¬ 
fully into a pan containing boiling water, 
holding the cup near to the side of the pan as 
you put it in ; see that the egg is well covered 
with the boiling water; as soon as the white 
begins to set, raise the egg on a fish-slice, let 
the water drain away and slip it on to a small 
piece of hot buttered toast. 
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Brown Thickening. 

Method .—Melt a pound of dripping slowl}'’ 
in a large fr}'ing-pan and stir in by degrees a 
pound of Hour ; let this cook very gentl}' over 
a slow fire until it is a good dark brown ; stir 
well from time to time and do not let it burn. 
This will take about an hour to make. It will 
keep a very long time. 

Browning. 

Method .—Put half a pound of brown sugar 
in an old tin or saucepan and let it burn nearly 
black over a fire, stir in a gill of boiling water, 
let it cool, and bottle for use. 

To Blanch Barley. 

Method .—Put it in a saucepan of cold water, 
bring to the boil, and throw the water away. 


To Boil Rice. 

Method.—Wash, the rice well, and cook it 
m last boiling water with the lid off for twelve 
minutes. Pour some cold water into the 
saucepan, and then drain the rice off on to a 
sieve. Return to the saucepan, and let it dry 
well on or near the stove. Shake the sauce¬ 
pan well, and take care that the rice docs not 
burn or stick together. 

To Make Tea. 

Method.—Wavm the teapot by pounng in a 
little boiling water; empty it out and put in 
the tea, allowing about two teaspoonfuls to 
every three people, if the number requiring 
tea be more than three. • For two allow three 
teaspoonfuls. Pour on the boiling water, and 
and let it stand three minutes. 
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^^UPS AND DOWNS.’^ 

A TRUE STORY OF NEW YORK LIFE. 


CHAPTER II. 

In the luxurious house Marjorie and Sadie 
did not miss their mother as Ada did ; indeed 
it was a delightful change for them to have so 
much of their sister's society. She was more 
amusing than their mother, and understood 
their games better. When they heard that 
their mother had gone away to a hospital to 
be taken care of and made well again they 
said they were “ dreadfully sorry,” but that was 
partly because sister Ada looked so sad, and 
jiartly because it was polite to say so. About 
a week after her mother had left her home 
Ada was startled one evening by the old 
butler, an Englishman, coming up to her 
while she was waiting for her father to come 
down to dinner, and saying in a hushed voice, 
“ Will you wait any longer, miss } I don’t 
think the master will come home to dinner.” 

“Then serve it at once,” Ada said; “but 
why do you think he will not return } ” 

“ He left the house last night, miss, after 
you had gone to bed, and he has not been 
seen since.” 

Ada’s heart stood still. “ Not been seen 
since ! What do you mean .? Has he not been 
at his office 1 Perhaps he is with my 
mother } ” 

“I don’t think so, miss. Have you not 
seen the evening papers The man held a 
copy behind his back, Ada heard it rustle. 

“ Give it me,” she cried, as she put one 
hand on the handsomely carved pedestal 
which held a statue of the dancing fawn to 
steady herself. 

“I’m sorry, miss, to be the one to hand it 
to you, but the whole city knows it by this 
time. It can’t be hid from you much longer.” 

The girl looked at him with a kindly pity 
in her eyes. She was sorrier for him at that 
moment than for herself. He was a faithful 
old sei-vant who had been with them since 
.she was a baby. He handed her the paper 
and went softly from the room, having the 
delicacy to feel that it was not the place even 
of an old seiwant to see his young mistress’s 
sorrow. 

“He’s a low skunking hound,” he said to 
himself, “if he is my master, to leave the 
pretty bit of a creature like that with those 
two children on her hands. Whatever will 
happen to them, I don’t know. There’s 
about enough money in the house to pay off 
all these miserable servants, and not much 
more. It’s the dirtiest trick I ever saw played. 
It was the disgrace and shock that sent his 
poor wife off her head, him living like a prince 
while he’s been defrauding poor widows and 
children.” 

About a month from that day pretty Ada 
Nicoli, who had been brought up to look upon 
herself as an heiress, started out through the 
city of New York to tiy and find some means 
of livelihood for herself and her two little 
sisters. Her mother’s little fortune brought 
in just enough money to pay for her residence 
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in the comfortable asylum to which she had 
gone before the terrible exposure of Mr. 
Nicoli’s failure had been made public, and to 
pay the weekly board for Ada and her two 
sisters at a plain middle-class boarding-house 
in East Thirty-second Street. 

Ada had tried offering herself as a music 
teacher, for she played well and liked music, 
hut wherever she went she was asked whom 
she had studied under, and if she had been 
taught in Germany. So to-day she was bent 
on another mission. She had put her pride 
still further down in her pocket, but un¬ 
consciously her pretty chin was tilted a little 
higher. She had to walk now—her tender 
feet were tired and weary—where she had once 
dashed along in a smart carriage. When she 
arrived at a part of the town which was little 
occupied by shops her steps slackened. She 
was thinking what she would say when she 
reached Madame Maude’s, the fashionable 
milliner from whom she had been accustomed 
to buy her hats. Madame Maude had only 
one window to her shop, which was curtained 
and lined with red velvet. The simple sailor 
hat, one black toque, and a white feather boa 
displayed in it gave the ignorant public little 
idea of the fact that almost every time the 
door bell rang to admit a customer, it meant 
that Madame Maude was fifty dollars the 
richer. Ada stopped a moment and looked 
at the window. How often she had gone 
with her mother to the shop and come away 
with some pretty floweiy hat without even 
asking the price of it. And now she sighed, 
for the price of one of those hats would pay 
for a term of Marjorie’s lessons at school. 
They must be educated, the girl cried in her 
heart, and they must be brought up as her 
mother’s children ought to be, even if they 
had to work afterwards. She would not let 
them grow up as shop-girls from childhood. 
She opened the door and found herself inside 
the shop with no words ready to meet the 
question of the young girl who came forward. 

“ Can I see Madame Maude } ” she asked 
nervously. “ I wish to speak to her alone.” 

The girl stared at Ada’s perfectly-fitting 
dress, robbed of all its luxurious trimmings, as 
being unsuitable for her present position. 
!Madame Maude came forward and told the girl 
to retire. 

“ What can I do for you ? ” she said kindly; 
she knew that the large bill still standing in 
Mrs. Nicoli’s name would never be paid, but 
jMrs. Nicoli had been a good customer in the 
days gone by, and for once a woman was 
grateful for favours past. 

“You have heard of our sad trouble,” Ada 
began, “ the world has painted it even blacker 
than it is, so there is no need for me to tell 
you what a tenible position I am in. I must 
make money somehow. I have tried in so 
many ways and failed. I came to ask you 
if you knew of any position in a business 
house that I could fill. I would not mind 
how hard I worked.” She looked so unlike 
hard work that ]Madame Maude’s heart 


was touched by her appeal which was so 
pathetically ignorant. 

“ What can you do” she said, wondering 
what the girl called “ hard work.” 

“ I don’t know,” Ada replied in a shame¬ 
faced way, “for I have never tried, but I think 
I could learn millinery very quickly.” 

“My dear child,” the elder woman said, 
“you don’t know what you are .saying. Do 
you know that my best hand was apprenticed 
for three years before she received a dollar; 
the next year she got a little more than a 
dollar a week, the fifth year she went to Paris 
and studied for a year and a half. She is not 
only a milliner but an artist; it takes years 
to acquire the knowledge, and I pay her ac¬ 
cordingly. My hats are not made by girls 
who have trimmed up their old bats at home.” 

Ada looked crestfallen. “I never thought 
of all that; I only know that your hats are 
always in perfect taste.” 

Madame Maude had been looking at her 
while she spoke. “ If you won’t be offended. 
I’ll make you an offer,” she said. 

Ada bent her head in answer. She was 
willing to sweep the floors if she had been 
asked. She had spent her last dollar, and the 
washing-bill was not paid for last week, and 
Sadie had started a bad cough which de¬ 
manded a tonic, and tonics have to be paid for. 

“ If you will come here and act as sales¬ 
woman,” Madame Maude said, “ I will pay you 
well.” 

“ Oh, how kind of you! ” the girl cried. 
“Of course I can’t be offended.” It was 
such a nice, quiet little shop, quite a private 
house; there was nothing to shock her in the 
suggestion. 

“Stop a bit,” Madame Maude said, “till 
you hear what that means. I won’t pay you 
fifteen dollars a week for merely handing a 
customer a hat, and telling her the price— 
you’ve got to make her buy it.” 

“How can I.?” Ada said, in a mystified 
voice. 

“ I’ll tell you,” Madame ]Maude explained ; 
and she took a lovely bat from a drawer, and 
put it on her own head. Her face was broad 
and homely, and the hat did not suit her 
either well or badly. 

“Look at me in this hat,” she said, “ and 
imagine I am the customer.” 

Ada looked. 

“Now look at yourself in it,” and she 
placed the hat on Ada’s head of shining 
hair. 

Ada smiled, a half-pleased, half-bashful 
smile. 

“ Now when the customer says she does not 
think the hat will do—she is afraid it does not 
suit her—and you have seen that it is the hat 
she is hankering after, say quite casually, ‘ I’m 
sorry, madam, you don’t like it,’ and put it 
on your own head. Move about the room in 
it, and let her see how charming it is. In a 
few moments she will have forgotten how she 
herself looked in it, and will fondly imagine 
that she will look like you, and the hat is sold.” 
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THE HOUSE WITH THE VERANDAH. 

By ISABELLA FYVIE ]\IAYO. Author of “Other People’s Stairs,” “Her Object in Life,” etc. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


GOOD SAMARITANS. 


N this hour of do¬ 
mestic desertion, 
Miss Latimer, re- 
membering 
Mrs. Grant’s 
injunction, 
allowed Lucy 
to do most of 
the necessary house¬ 
work, while she herself 
undertook the outdoor 
errands and the func¬ 
tion of “answering” 
the door bell. 

A letter duly arrived 
from Clementina’s rela¬ 
tives at Hull. It said 
little more than the telegram, save that 
she had come there very “ worn out and 
ill,” having found her place “too trying” 
for her. She would have to take “a 
long rest.” It was requested that her 
box should be packed up and forwarded 
“along with the month’s wage due to 
her.” 


Clementina had taken her departure 
when only twenty days of that “ month ” 
had elapsed. But Lucy resolved to take 
no notice of that fact, but to send the 
full sum. She herself packed the box 
and despatched it. She found therein 
about half a packet of mourning en¬ 
velopes of such singular width of border 
that she showed them to Miss Latimer 
and Mr. Somerset, who, however, kept 
their own counsel on this head. Lucy 
did not accept Mr. Somerset’s advice 
about the letter in which she enclosed 
her postal order. He wished her to 
ignore all that had been discovered 
since Clementina’s departure and to let 
the whole matter drop. Lucy could not 
accept this as her duty. As soon as 
she knew of Clementina’s safety and 
whereabouts, she had telegraphed to 
Mrs. Bray’s Rachel, that her mind too 
might be set at ease about her old 
acquaintance. In return she had re¬ 
ceived a very simple, straightforward 
letter from Rachel, expressing sincere 
regret that all this trouble had been 
caused to Mrs. Challoner through 
one whom she had introduced. She 
reiterated the perfect respectability of 
the Gillespies and the high esteem in 
which they had been held in their own 
neighbourhood. Rachel was naturally 
deeply concerned about Clementina her¬ 
self. “ People can’t help going out of 
their mind,” she wrote, “ but then it 
ought to be somebody’s duty to keep 
them from troubling others or disgracing 
themselves.” 

The same point impressed Lucy. She 
felt herself bound to tell the plain truth to 
those who were now harbouring Clemen¬ 
tina, and whose actions might decide that 
unhappy woman’s future course. Tom 
was inclined to say, “ Let them find her 
out for themselves, as we had to do ”— 
a blunt egotism which didn’t influence 


Lucy for a moment. Mr. Somerset gave 
counsels of reticence, but did not support 
them by any moral reasons. In fact he 
candidly admitted, “lam thinking chiefly 
of you, Mrs. Challoner, and advising you 
for your own sake. I don’t want you 
to have any more trouble. I know how 
—in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
-—such a warning as you wish to give 
will be received.” 

That decided Lucy. If something was 
right to do, then she was not to be 
withheld by any self-consideration from 
doing it. 

“ How should I feel,” she asked, “if 
some morning I open the newspaper 
and find that Clementina has taken 
another situation and has perhaps killed 
a baby or set a house on fire ? It would 
be bad enough if she only made others 
suffer as we have done ; but of merely 
that, of course, we should never hear.” 

“ ‘ To care for others that they may 
not suffer 

As we have suffered is divine well¬ 
doing. 

The noblest vote of thanks for all 
our sorrows,’ ” 

quoted Miss Latimer, “and I’ve often 
seen that work in many ways which 
shallow sentimentalists do not recog¬ 
nise.” 

“ I know that few lunatics who even¬ 
tually fall into terrible crime have not 
given forewarnings which, if heeded, 
might have spared them and their vic¬ 
tims,” Mr. Somerset conceded. “But 
still, under all the circumstances, I feel 
as if it is our first duty to consider Mrs. 
Challoner and to save her from the 
abuse and insult which her interference 
on this score may probably bring.” 

But Lucy determined on her course, 
and she wrote a brief account of what 
had happened during Clementina’s stay 
and had been discovered since her 
departure. 

“At best there will be no answer,” 
remarked Mr. Somerset. 

“ That will be very rude,” said Miss 
Latimer. 

“ I shall be quite satisfied with that,” 
returned the gentleman significantly. 

They were still awaiting developments 
when, a morning or two afterwards, the 
door bell summoned Miss Latimer to 
receive a bright-faced, pleasant-voiced 
woman, who inquired for “Mrs. Chal¬ 
loner,” and asked to be announced as 
“ ‘Mrs. May from Deal—Jarvist May’s 
widow.’ Mrs. Challoner will recollect 
me.” 

No announcement was needed. Lucy, 
who, according to her new nervous 
habit, had been listening on the stairs, 
was instantly sobbing in the arms of 
this woman, who had gone through all 
the worst which Lucy had to fear. The 
blessed tears had come ! 

To “Jarvist May’s widow” Lucy 
found it easy to confide the fears—nay, 
the absolute despair—which now filled 
her concerning Charlie’s fate. To none 


of the others had she done this. They 
had tendered their hopes to her, and 
she, little knowing how faint they felt 
them, had made as though she could at 
least entertain these. In that way they 
had sought to comfort her, and she had 
accepted their kind intention, even as 
gentle hearts accept the little useless 
gifts of childish good-will. But this 
widowed woman brought consolation up 
from great depths lying calm beneath 
whatever wind might rise. 

“ God has got you, and God has got 
your husband, wherever he is. How 
can you be apart, my dear ? Why, 
dear, if God has taken him to Himself, 
he may be nearer to you now than in 
the days when he was living here and 
had to go out to his business, leaving 
you at home. And if he’s still some¬ 
where on earth, dear, don’t you hone 
he’s taking care of himself and keeping 
bright and cheery in the faith that you 
are doing the same ? If he is living 
and can’t send word to you, that must 
feel as bad for him as for you to get no 
word. Don’t you hope that he trusts 
you are keeping up ? And as he is cer¬ 
tainly all right— SOMEWHERE —you’ve 
just got to keep up for his sake. Yes, 
my dear, cry, cry ”—as Lucy looked up 
with a piteous attempt to smile. “He 
wouldn’t mind that so long as it does 
you good and washes the clouds out of 
your heart. That’s what tears are 
meant for—to make us smile the sweeter 
afterwards.” 

Mrs. May’s visit rose out of her 
having seen the newspaper paragraph 
concerning the safety of the S/aihs 
Castle. 

“ I came away to see you just as soon 
as I could,” she narrated simply, 
“ Thought I, poor dear, she’s got to go 
through for months the waiting and 
the watching that I had only for a few 
hours. All I can say to her is, that 1 
know what those few hours were, and 
that none but God could have helped me 
through them, and none but God can help 
her through her longer trial. But that’s 
enough, fpr God is over everything, and 
under everything, and in everything ; and 
if He upholds you, so does everything 
else.” 

She joined with Mrs. Grant’s counsel, 
in whispering to Miss Latimer that 
nothing would be so good for Lucy as to 
proceed with her “regular work,” to keep 
her life on in a straight line from where 
her husband left her, and not to have to 
face any “beginning again.” She was 
actually glad to find that Lucy’s present 
absence from her classes arose from a 
sheer practical necessity, and not from 
any yielding to grief. 

Then Mrs. May had a most unexpected 
proposal to make. It appeared that she 
had let her house furnished for a whole 
year to people who were to provide their 
own service. She had not quite relished 
doing this, as it deprived her of her 
“ work,” but she had felt she ought not 
to refuse a good offer, since her last 
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season had been as a whole but a poor 
one, while her strength had somewhat 
failed under a great rush of summer 
visitors for a few short weeks. 

"‘So I thought I would go into rooms 
in Deal, and make myself as useful as I 
could among my neighbours,” she said. 
“ I thought to myself it might even be a 
bit of training against old age. I do 
pray I may be of use to somebody till my 
dying day. But it’s in God’s hands, and 
when I’ve seen old folks kept alive so long 
and so helpless that others talk about 
‘a happy release,’ it has come into my 
mind that, after all, maybe God is 
giving them their rest on this side of the 
grave instead of the other, and that they’ll 
be off and up and about their Master’s 
business, while some who have been 
working to the end here will be getting 
their bit of sleep in Paradise.” 

When Mrs. May heard of Lucy’s house¬ 
hold predicament, a fresh thought had 
come into her head ; and so her sugges¬ 
tion was that she. herself should take up 
her abode in the little house with the 
verandah, and by “keeping it going” 
lift a weight of care from its young 
mistress’s mind. 

“ I won’t take any wages,” she said. 
“ No, please. I’d rather not. There’s a 
good income for me for this year at least 
from my furnished house. After that we 
might speak of the matter again, when 
we see how things go—but not before— 
no, ril not hear of it. For, you see, 
dear Mrs. Challoner, work may be a 
little harder in this London house than 
by the sunny sea-shore, and I may 
need a little help from the outside, and 
there will be that for you to pay for. I 
feel you may well look a little downcast 
at the thought of outside help, for I 
know the trouble it often gives even in a 
quiet town, to say nothing of London. 
But you see I shall be always to the 
fore, as you could not be yourself; and I 
am different from young servants, who are 
often corrupted by charwomen. When a 
body works with another, one soon finds 
out what that other is, and how far one’s 
confidence may go. And we won’t be in 
any hurry to engage anybody. Maybe 
we shall just come across the right 
person.” 

As a matter of fact, “ the right 
person ” was actually preparing to cross 
I.ondon even while Mrs. May was 
speaking. Only a hour or two after¬ 
wards she presented herself at Mrs. 
Challoner’s door in the person of her old 
servant, Pollie ! 

PoUie did not look quite so blooming 
as in the days of her service. She had 
a little baby in her arms. She was 
candidly crying. She too had seen the 
sad news of the S/ai/is Castle in the 
newspaper—her husband had read it to 
her at breakfast time, and with the 
rashness of youth and ignorance she 
had thought the very worst was in¬ 
evitable. Miss Latimer called Mrs. 
May to talk to her for awhile before 
Lucy was told of her arrival. A little 
talk with the sailor’s widow restored 
Pollie to calmness and to some modified 
hope. 

“ I often wondered why I never heard 
from you,” said Lucy to her old servant. 
“If I had known 3^011 were again in 


London, I should have come to see 
3^ou.” 

“Would 3^ou really, ma’am?” cried 
Pollie, delighted. “ I thought 3^ou were 
so angry with me for leaving you.” 

“No, Pollie,” Lucy answered, “I 
was not angr}^, and I am very sorry 
indeed if I seemed so. I was bitterly 
disappointed and vexed because 1 had 
not dreamed of 3^our leaving, and it 
meant taking everything up in a 
different way from what 1 had thought. 
I was under a terrible strain too at that 
time, so that any added pressure made 
me cry out, and it may have seemed 
like anger when it was only pain.” 

“ I know that what I did didn’t look 
prett3q” Pollie admitted. “ I’ve seen 
that since. But I was in a fine taking. 
I’d got it into my head there would be 
changes and that I’d be turned loose 
of a sudden, and I knew that it wasn’t 
every place that would suit me after 
I’d been so long with 3^ou and the 
master. And husband, after he knew 
more, he didn’t comfort me nor speak 
no smooth things. I said you were 
huffed at m}'’ marrying, and he thought 
that was unreasonable-” 

“As it would have been,” interjected 
Lucy. 

“ But when it came out how you had 
been situated with the master going 
awa}", and how good 3'ou’d been to my 
sisters, when they were so weakly, then 
husband sang another tune. ‘ Them 
that considers our families,’ says he, 
‘we ought to consider theirs,.leastways 
unless we’re such poor stuff that we 
must be always a-getting and never 
a-giving.’ And I’m sure I needn’t 
have been in such a hurr}'-; he’d have 
waited a bit if I’d promised him, 
’twasn’t his own changing he was 
feared of but mine ! And we’ve never 
got rightly settled, and the poor baby’s 
suffered a good deal with the moving 
about, and me getting so tired and 
worried.” 

“ But it is a dear little baby,” Lucy 
said, stroking the grave little white 
face. “ I am so glad to see it, Pollie. 
It is so kind of 3'ou to bring it.” 

Pollie was tearful again. 

“I’ve got a favour to ask, ma’am,” 
she said. “ We’ve never hit on a name 
for him 3^et, and says husband to me, 
after he read that bit of troublesome 
news in the paper—‘ I wonder if }^our 
mistress would let us call him after your 
master. It would show her that we did 
know who is good folks, though we 
didn’t always act like it.’ That’s the 
best of husband,” Pollie explained, 
wiping away her tears. “ When there’s 
anything he thinks a bit wrong, he never 
puts it on ‘3^ou,’ he always says ‘we.’ 
And says I to him, ‘I’ll go straight off 
and ask her, and if she thinks it’s too 
much of a liberty. I’ll ask if she’d like 
better that we named the boy after her 
son, little Master Hugh, God bless 
him ! ’ ” 

Lucy’s own eyes were full of tears. 
She had taken the baby and was 
pressing it to her bosom. 

“ Call him after Charlie,” she sobbed. 
“ Call him—Charlie. Charlie had Hugh 
named after m}' father—and now if 
Charlie—if ” she could not complete 


her sentence, but added with a great 
effort—“ there will never be a Charlie 
Challoner of my own.” 

“ Oh, Pollie,” she went on presently, 
“the terrible part of 3^our leaving was 
that I felt Charlie must not know about 
it. I do believe he would not have gone 
for this voyage if he had not firmly 
believed that you and I could go on 
happily and safely while he was away. 
I hated to keep the secret, Pollie, but I 
had to do it, if Charlie was to have whaf 
seemed to be such a chance for his life. 

And now, after all-” she could say 

no more. 

“And I daresay the master thought 
pretty hardly of me when he did hear,” 
said Pollie woefull}'. 

“ He never heard,” answered Lucy. 
“I meant to tell him so soon as I got 
comfortably settled down with somebody 
else. But that day never came while he 
was in reach of letters. Once I thought 
all was so right that I began my letter, 
telling the whole story, but before it was 
finished there was disappointment, and 
that letter never went. To Charlie it 
must alwa}^s seem as if Pollie is taking 
care of Hugh and me.” 

“ I only wish it could be true ! ” cried 
Pollie. “I only wish I could afford to 
come over twice a week and help that 
nice person who tells me she is going to 
look after your house. I could bring 
the baby with me, for he is as good as 
gold.” 

Lucy looked up; a bright thought 
struck her. 

“The question is, Pollie,” she said, 
“ could you afford the time ? A married 
woman owes all her time to her 
husband’s home, except under peculiar 
circumstances or at a pinch. And I’m 
sure it is wisest and best so, Pollie, for 
if a wife’s earnings are r\et au 

‘extra,’ evoked to meet some special 
visitation of God, they don’t add to the 
household prosperit}^ and comfort. I’m 
sure I’ve seen enough this }'ear to jDrove 
that.” 

“ Ay, I know it’s true, ma’am,” said 
Pollie, “ but what }mu say is just our 
case. Husband had an accident last 
spring and was out of work three 
months, and on only half work for a 
while after, and what with him bringing 
in nothing, and wanting dainty food, 
and with a doctor’s bill to pay, we got 
into debt, and before we left the place 
we had to pa}^ off, and that meant 
‘ putting away ’ a lot of our things. 
We’re only in one room now, ma’am, 
and that does not suit the wa}^s of either 
of us, and that room is bare enough and 
does not take long to keep clean. And 
while I might be helping to get things 
right again, there I sit with a heavy 
heart and empty hands. That’s when 
women take to mischief—to gossip¬ 
ing and drinking. Tom’s out from 
seven in the morning till six at night. 
But, of course, I can’t do anything 
that would take me away from my 
baby. I wouldn’t do that, and Tom 
wouldn’t hear of it, not while we have a 
crust of bread to eat.” 

“But, Pollie,” said Lucy, “if you 
can really afford the time, I can afford 
to pay 3^ou—I really can,” she assured 
her former servant, seeing that she 
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Ada’s face had fallen. 

“Will you do it?” Madame Maude said. 
“ It will be money easily earned ; my sales¬ 
woman is leaving next week.” 

“ I am to make money by my face,” Ada 
cried, with a choking voice; “ it’s so horrible.” 
But something was saying to her, “You must 
have money; you have spent your last dollar, 
except what Avill pay for your bare board. 
The children must go to school, and Sadie 
wants a tonic. She has a cough because she 
has been denied the luxuries she has been 
used to, and has had to walk to school in all 
sorts of weather.” 

“Yes, I will come,” she said; “but what 
if I do not sell them as you expect ? ” 

“I will risk that,” the woman said kindly, 
“for I know the value of a pretty face below 
a forty-dollar hat.” 

When Ada found herself once again on 
Fifth Avenue, she could scarcely believe she 
was the same girl who had lived in the mag¬ 
nificent mansion at the other end of the town 
a few months ago, and had spent all her days 
in light-hearted amusement. She felt tired 


and depressed, and afraid of the position she 
had undertaken to fill. 

When she reached home she found that 
Sadie and Marjorie had not yet come back 
from school. She was anxious about their 
delay, and stood on the doorstep looking up 
the street to try and catch a sight of them. 

“ Why do you fret yourself about those two 
children, bless your dear heart. They’re a 
deal better able to look after themselves than 
you are.” 

One of the boarders was addressing Ada 
from the hall. 

“ They’re so young to be out alone,” Ada 
said. “ They’ve always had someone to bring 
and take them from school.” 

“ Time they learnt to come and go alone, I 
guess. How long do 5 ^ou suppose you can go 
on working yourself to pieces, anyhow ? If 
you want to do the best you can for these two 
young ’uns, bring them up to look after them¬ 
selves. You were brought up like a sugar¬ 
plum, and you’re feeling it mighty bad now, I 
reckon, to be treated like pig-iron.” 

“ I know you mean kindly,” Ada said, “ but 


at least I have had the benefit of refined sur¬ 
roundings in my youth. I can’t let little 
Sadie knock about like a street child.” 

“ Much like a street child she is, with her 
white starched petticoats, and dainty pina¬ 
fores. It’s just killing you, child, that’s what 
it is, and coloured things are just as com¬ 
fortable.” 

“ But we have only white things,” Ada said 
apologetically, “ and I’m afraid I can’t buy 
any more just yet.” 

“ To be sure. I never thought of that,” 
the fat, good-natured boarder said laughingly. 
“ What’s going to happen to you, child, when 
these fine things wear out. It does me good 
to look at your pretty figure in these well-cut 
gowns. But they won’t stand rough wear.” 

Then Ada told her she was going to earn 
fifteen dollars a week at Madame Maude’s. 

“ You’ll have all the young men in the town 
coming to choose their sisters’ hats,” the 
boarder said, “and men are a deal more easily 
taken in than women folk. ^Madame [Maude 
is a clever woman.” 

(7h he continued,) 
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By la M^NAGERE. 


Yknison and pork are the “ novelties ” that 
we note in the markets this month, and also a 
splendid show of brocoli. It is also a grand 
time for cheeses, as many old-fashioned 
country fairs testify. This month dairy 
farmers will be busy bringing their cheeses 
into the right markets ready for the Christmas 
sales, and where cheeses are shown we usually 
see sausages and pork pies, also gingerbread. 
All these things are toothsome in October— 
the month of mellow days and frosty nights. 
We begin to get ready walnuts and chestnuts 
for Hallowe’en festivities, and.we sort out our 
apples, some for cider, some for “ biffins,” 
and some for preserving. We must now 
ju'ckle our red cabbages, too, also onions, and 
see that potatoes are stored. Those who 
have good keeping places, even in town, may 
now invest in sacks of potatoes, and bushels 
of apples, as this is the time for getting these 
at a cheaper rate than wiU be possible later 
on. Housewives in the country who have 
piggies to dispose of for bacon will be think¬ 
ing of turning the poor animals into that 
useful commodity. 

There is also the haiwesting of the flower- 
seeds and roots, and much work is done in 
the flower garden preparatory for the next 
spring. Indeed, this is altogether one of the 
busiest months of all the year. Nature has 
not yet gone to sleep, although she is pre¬ 
paring for her winter’s rest. 

We may now begin to bring into use some 
of our dishes of heat-giving foods such as \ve 
keep for winter days, not as a regular thing, 
perhaps, but occasionally. For instance, we 
may commence having pomdge for breakfast, 
warm puddings, good vegetable soups, honey 
and treacle to our bread. Roast goose and 
apple sauce will be a favourite dish with many 
now, and, indeed, geese are better at this 
time than later, as they are neither so rich nor 
so fat. 

So wiU also game pie be. Indeed, ever 
since Friar Tuck feasted the disguised Cceur 
de Lion upon this dish (which then was called 
game pasty) in the heart of Sherwood Forest, it 
has been a dish beloved of all Englishmen. Per¬ 
haps it may not be amiss to give it here in detail. 

Game Pie .—A veiy good short or raised 


crust is used to line the bottom and sides of 
the mould. For the upper crust it is usual to 
use puff pastry, although the raised crust is 
quite good enough. Place first a layer of 
small pieces of rump steak, then of venison 
steaks, trimmed and rubbed with spice, salt 
and pepper. Next some joints of hare, part¬ 
ridge, or other game, and fill up all spaces 
with highly-flavoured forcemeat. Add a little 
gravy, and cover the dish closely, but not 
with the ciaist; this should be put on when 
the pie is rather more than half cooked. 
Glaze this and ornament it when nearly 
finished cooking. 

A very good imitation of a game pie may 
be made entirely without game, by using veal 
and steak together, and adding plenty of well- 
made forcemeat. As the gaminess will de¬ 
pend on this forcemeat, it will be well to show 
what this is composed of. 

Half-a-pound of calfs liver and as much 
good ham should be baked in the oven in a 
covered vessel until perfectly tender. Pound 
these together in a mortar to a smooth paste. 
Add a large tablespoonful of finely-powdered 
herbs—thyme, maijoram, sage, savoury, and 
tarragon—all these, or as many of them as 
possible. Add also cayenne pepper, salt, 
and a few chopped mushrooms. Mix very 
thoroughly, and place little balls of this and 
quarters of hard-boiled eggs at intervals with 
the meat, then put in a little strong gravy, 
place the top crust on, and bake the pie in a 
baker’s oven until of a good deep brown. 
When eaten cold this is uncommonly good. 

A breakfast dish met with in Yorkshire, 
but not, I believe, elsewhere, is a Cove7'ed 
Apple Tart, and very good it is, either hot or 
cold. The crust would be ordinary short or 
flaky paste rolled out to about a quarter of 
an inch thick. On the lower crust a thick 
layer of stewed, sweetened, and spiced apple 
is placed, the top crast put on, the edges 
crimped together, and melted butter brushed 
over all, then well baked. 

Hominy cakes with honey, and oatmeal 
batter-cakes, are delicious for breakfast also. 

We should not omit also to have plenty of 
roasted apples at all times while they are so 
good, and the smaller pears and apples will be 


ver)^ good eating indeed if they are baked in a 
stone jar in a baker’s oven. 

A good dinner menu for October would be 
the following:— 

Potato Soup, with Grated Cheese. 

Gurnet, Baked and Stuffed. 

Roast Loin of Pork. Apple Sauce. 

Brocoli and Baked Potatoes. 

Wild Duck. Orange Salad. Cranberry Jelly. 

Cabinet Pudding. 

Cheese. Biscuits. Butter. 

Potato Soup. —Peel, boil and mash half-a- 
dozen potatoes, and slice up a small Spanish 
onion into a little butter, which should cook 
while the potatoes are boiling. Put all to¬ 
gether, and add a pint of boiling milk, a 
spoonful of flour mixed smooth with milk, 
and boil together. Season with pepper and 
salt, and if not already too thick add a little 
cream. Serve veiy hot with giated cheese in 
a separate dish. 

The Gtimet are stuffed with a mixture of 
chopped shallot, parsley, herbs, breadcrumbs, 
butter, seasoning, and an egg. Grate bread¬ 
crumbs over, and pour on them a little oiled 
butter, and bake in a fairly quick oven for 
about twenty minutes or half an hour. Serve 
in the same dish if it is a nice one. 

Wild Duck require very quick roasting and 
frequent basting. Garnish them with a lemon 
cut in quarters, and sers^e any gravy that may 
have run from them in a tureen. 

Ora7ige Salad is made by slicing peeled 
oranges, freeing them from pips, and covering 
the slices with a little sugar. 

Cahhiet Puddhig .—Put a pint of new milk 
on to boil with two spoonfuls of sugar and the 
rind of a fresh lemon; then add it to three 
well-beaten eggs. Butter a mould, and 
decorate the bottom and sides with strips of 
candied peel, stoned raisins, etc. Fill with 
alternate layers of sliced sponge cake and 
raisins. Pour the custard over, and let it soak 
for an hour or so, then cover with buttered 
paper, and steam the pudding gently for an 
hour and a half. 

If this pudding were for eating cold (and it 
is quite as good so), a little dissolved gelatine 
should be added to the custard before pouring 
it over the cake. A few macaroons give a nice 
flavour to a cold pudding. 
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THE ROMANTICISM OF BEETHOVEN. 


Bv ELEONORE D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 


for Mozart—well, IMozart had a charming 
wife, but he was so pitifull}' poor that one 
winter’s morning, when the snow lay thick on 
the ground outside, a friendly neighbour, 
calling in to see how the young couple were 
getting on, found them dancing a -waltz on 
the bare boards of their scantily furnished 
room. They had no lire, and this was the 
only means that they could devise for keeping 
themselves warm. 

When Mozart went on a journey, he wrote 
the prettiest love-letters to his Stanzerl. 
Here is a bit .of one of them :—“Dear little 
wife ! If I only had a letter from you ! If I 
were to tell you all that I do with your dear 
1 ikeness, how you would laugh'. For instance, 
when I take it out of its case, I say ‘ God 
greet thee, -Stanzerl, God greet thee, thou 
rascal, shuttlecock, pointy-nose, nick-nack, 
bit and sup ! ’ And when I put it back, I let 
it slip in very slowly, saying, with each little 
push, ‘Now—now—now! ’ and at the last, 
quickly—‘ Good night, little mouse, sleep 
well I ’ ” There is nothing in all Mozart’s 
music the least little bit like that. And 
why ? 

Mozart’s music is strictly classical and 
anti-romantic. His character is stamped upon 
it, as the character of Haydn is stamped upon 
his music, but his circumstances, the events of 
his daily life, have no part in it, and whether 
he had been rich or poor, successful or 
despairing, his music would have been exactly 
the same. 

With Beethoven quite the reverse is the 
case. If it were possible to play the whole 
volume of Beethoven’s Senates at one sitting, 
the last thing player or listener could complain 
of would be the monotony which culminates 
in boredom. 

There wouldbe Beethoven tender, Beethoven 
sublime, Beethoven ferocious, Beethoven 
serene, and as many more Beethovens as 
there are adjectives in the dictionary. And 
this is the secret of Beethoven’s popularity. 

For the musician there is the perfect form, 
the exquisite mode of expression; for the 
amateur there is the man, with all the hopes 
and fears and aspirations which he shares with 
his fellow man. 

Beethoven wrote the most meagre of letters, 
but every emotion that swayed him found 
utterance in his music, and this it is which 
gives to his music the quality known as 
Romanticism. 

Many delinitions have been given of the 
terms classical and romantic, but the clearest 
and cleverest deiinition that I have met is 
that given by the French writer. Monsieur 
Brunetiere,—“ Classicism makes the imper¬ 
sonality of a work of art one of the conditions 
of its perfection, while Romanticism means 
Individualism.” In other words, classicism 
confines itself to the thing done; romanticism 
is more interested in the doer of that thing. 

Beethoven’s earliest works in each branch 
of his art are j.:urely classical. During their 
composition he was leaning on Haydn and 
Mozart. Life had not yet become to him a 
matter of absorbing interest, for he still 
regarded it from the standpoint of the 
student. 

The Fantasie Senate, Op. 27, No. 2 
(ignorantly called the “Moonlight Sonata”), 
oj)ens to us the first page of the tone-poet’s 
life. It was written in 1801, when Beethoven 
was thirty-one. 

Thirty-one 1 At this age a man feels life at 
its best; it is then that his pulse beats strong¬ 
est, that, his powers being fully developed, 
he sees the years stretch smiling before 


THE HOUSE WHERE BEETHOVEN WAS BORN. 


The title of this paper will probably surprise 
many of my readers who have been accus¬ 
tomed to regard Beethoven solely as the king 
of classic music. 

I have not set myself so foolish a task as 
the attempt to prove that this is not his true 
position. Undoubtedly Beethoven is king of 
classic music, but—how much more than that 
he is 1 

It must have struck everyone that there is a 
certain quality in Beethoven’s music which is 
absent from that of every other classic com¬ 
poser, a quality which appeals to each one of 
us personally, and which does not appeal in 
vain. 


If we play consecutively three or four 
Sonates by Haydn or by Mozart, what is 
almost invariably the result ? 

In each case we like the first one and 
probably the second one; at the third we 
begin to feel bored, and at the fourth we .shut 
up the book. And yet how lovely they all 
are I Haydn takes us to play with the 
children ; Mozart introduces us to the ball¬ 
room. But Haj’dn did not spend his life’s 
days on a merry-go-round, and Mozart was 
not perpetually paying compliments. Quite 
the contrary. Haydn, as we know, never had 
any children, and that disagreeable wife of 
his left little happiness for his home. As 
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him, like the vision of a promised land. All 
this Beethoven felt, and he was fully 
conscious of his power. “The Eroica,” the 
<^reat ‘C Minor,’ “The Choral Symphony,” 

“ Eidelio,” locked within that mighty brain, 
awaited only the master’s bidding to come 
forth and delight a world. 

But between him and this glorious future 
there fell a shadow which was destined to rob 
life of all that made life dear. Pie plainly 
saw that shadow. 

In cv ‘I'a a friend, written at this time, 
he says, “ Plow sadly must I live ! All that I 
love I must avoid. The years will pass 
without bringing that which my talent and 
my art had promised. Mournful resignation, 
in which alone 1 can find refuge ! ” 

Already the gates of his ears were closing, 
and deafness was shutting him out from the 
world which he had just begun to love. 

Then he met the beautiful Countess Julie 
Guicciardi. She was sixteen, she was poor, 
and he gave her music lessons without pay¬ 
ment, accepting only in re¬ 
turn linen which her pretty 
fingers had stitched. 

She was flattered by his 
homage (what girl would not 
be flattered by the homage 
of a Beetlioven !) and she en¬ 
couraged his attentions. Per¬ 
haps even she really loved 
him. 

Again he wrote to a friend : 

“ Somewhat more agreeably 
I live now, going more among 
people. This change has been 
wrought by a dear, bewitching 
girl, Avho loves me and whom 
I love. At last after two 
years’ misery, some happy 
moments have come, and I 
feel for the first time that 
marriage could make me 
iKippy.” 

Poor Beethoven ! Coun¬ 
tess Julie’s father had other 
plans for his young daughter, 
and her music master was 
scornfully dismissed. 

The mental conflict of this 
period found expression in the 
“P\antasie Sonate.” Iflie 
mournful resignation of the 
first movement contrasts 
vividly with the thunder of 
the finale. 

In a letter to his friend 
Wegeler, Beethoven now 
wrote :—“ If nothing else is 
possible I will defy my fate, 
though moments will always 
come in which I shall be the 
wretchedest of men.” 

Pie spoke so much more 
eloquently in music than he 
did in words, that I should 
like to take my readers to 
the piano and tell his story 
there. But let us beware of 
j:)l:iying the Sonate romaiiti- 
ra/lv. In interpreting an 
emotional work this is a danger 
wliich must always be care¬ 
fully avoided. AVe should 
not repeat the ])oet’s story as 
it affects us, but as it affected 
him. 

Tlie resignation of the first 
movement must be the resig¬ 
nation of a strong nature— 
there is fire beneath it. A 
Beethoven does not shed 
tears. 

In the second movement 
the poet conjures up before 
his mind the memory of Beethoven. 


happy hours, gone for ever. His child-love 
appears before him in all her gi-ace and 
witchery. There must be something phantom¬ 
like about it, something veiy tender, almost 
intangible. 

The last movement is a song of anguish 
and despair. The proud spirit “ defies its 
fate,” but there are moments in which we 
recognise “ the wretchedest of men.” 

Thus ended Beethoven’s first love-stoiy. 
There was no tender parting between him and 
Julie ; the “ Fantasie-Sonate,” dedicated to 
her, was his last love-letter, and with it he 
dismissed her from his mind. “Strength,” 
he said proudly, “ is the characteristic of men 
who distinguish themselves above others, and 
it is mine ! ” It was his. 

All Europe was now ringing with the fame 
of Napoleon, the only person on earth— 
except Goethe—whom Beethoven regarded as 
his equal, while of him, even, he said, when, 
in 1806, news of Napoleon’s victory at Jena 
was brought, “ What a pity that I don’t 


understand war as I understand music. 1 
would conquer him ! ” 

In this mood the Eroica Symphony was 
written. It is a chapter of histoiy. 

But I have not space to follow the great 
Romanticist through all his moods and their 
outpourings. I must confine myself to a few 
of them. 

In October 1S02 Beethoven was sent by his 
doctors to Heiligenstadt, a quiet village not 
far from Vienna. He was in a state of the 
deepest despondency. The shadows were 
closing round him, and the voices of the world 
reached him but faintly. 

In the stillness of the country he found 
peace, the exquisite Sonate in D minor, 
op. 31, no. 2, was written there. Let us 
take it to the piano too, and listen to its 
tragic story. 

The long drawn out arpeggios with which 
it opens are the longings of his heart. (He 
was still only thirty-two !) Joy dances fimtasti- 
cally round him and vanishes. Another sigh. 
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COUNTESS THERESE. 


another vision of joy, and then heaven opens 
and he looks in. 

I do not think that even Beethoven ever 
wiote anything more wonderful, more full of 


the ecstasy of being, than that glorious first 
movement. 

The second part of the Sonate is veiy slow, 
and at first it seems to promise peace for the 


troubled soul. It is in B flat major, which 
should and does suggest rest. But after such 
a struggle as the first movement indicated, 
peace does not come at once ; listen to the 
throbbing, shuddering triplets in the bass; they 
begin at the seventeenth bar, and every time 
that they occur they are followed by a lament 
in the minor. They accompany that lament. 
Further on, we find alovely song-hke passage 
in F major {bar 31), and now see how beauti¬ 
fully Beethoven arrives at that song. Laying 
a gentle hand on his triplets (bar 27} he 
smoothes them into even notes, changes the 
sad C minor for C major, and then brings in 
his song. But that song is only a rift in the 
clouds; the storm comes on again, always 
heralded by the triplets, and note the curious 
accompaniment given later on to the left 
band. Right up at the top of the key-board 
it begins and slowly it creeps down, always 
down. Hope would ascend — that passage 
marks despair. Once again comes the song 
of comfort, this time in B flat major, and the 
movement closes calmly in the same key. 

The last part of the Sonate had a curious 
origin. Seated in his silent room, which 
looked out upon the little-frequented high road 
leading to the village, the composer became 
conscious of the trab-trab of a horse whose 
rider was passing by. The rhythmic move¬ 
ments of the animal’s hoofs, heard as they 
were but faintly by the half deaf musician, 
resolved themselves into a phrase in his mind 
which he jotted down mechanically, and 
phrase persistently reiterated, formed the con¬ 
clusion to the Sonate which was then filling 
heart and brain. ^ 

Only Beethoven would have conceived 
psychology so good as that. How often in 
the most crucial moments some trifling, 
quite irrelevant detail forces itself upon our 
notice, and absorbs attention which we should 
be unwilling to acknowledge. 

The portrait of the ^-eat composer’s soul, 
which he painted for us in the D minor Sonate, 
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would have been less perfect had he withheld 
the trivial circumstance which awoke him 
from his dreams, and gave him again to the 
world. 

At this country retreat the famous Heiligen- 
stadt will was also written. 

It shows us another side of Beethoven’s 
character, and leads to another phase of his 
Romanticism. 

The will begins thus: “ Oh, you men, you 
who have thought of me as defiant, stubborn, 
misanthropic, what wrong you have done me ! 
Bethink you that for six years an incurable 
condition has befallen me, made worse by 
foolish doctors who from year to year deceived 
me with hopes of improvement. Though 
born with a fiery temperament, and even sus¬ 
ceptible to the charms of society, I have had 
to separate myself from everyone, and pass 
my years in loneliness. 

“ What mortification when someone, stand¬ 
ing beside me, cauglit from afar the sound of 
a iliite and I heard nothing! 

“ Such incidents brought me to the verge of 
madness, and little more was wanted to make 
me put an end to my existence. 


course was a later “ Dear, dear Franz ! Only a line to tell you 
work, but it was that I have made good terms with dementi, 
also composed at Two hundred pounds I am to get, and over 
this, Beethoven’s and above I can sell the same works again in 
fixvourite holiday Germany and France. Further, he has given 
resort. me other orders, so that I may reasonably 

But ardent hope to attain the dignity of a true artist in 
lover of Nature early years. Kiss thy sister Therese, and tell 
though he was, her that I am afraid I shall become famous 
he was not the before she has erected a monument to me.” 
sort of man who At the same time, July, 1806, the much- 
could pass his discussed love-letter was written. This letter 
days in sylvan was found, after his death, among Beethoven’s 
solitude. lie was papers, with the portrait of the Countess 
extremely soci- Therese, Avhich is reproduced in this number 
able, even, in his of The Girl’s Own Paper. The original is 
way, extremely an oil-painting, and on the back of it is written 
domestic. (in German of course):— 

Probably if he “ To the rare genius, the great artist, the 
had secured the good man, from T. B.” 

happy home life Every biograjdier of Beethoven has had a 
for which he so diflerent theory as to the love-letter, but it is 

often longed, we now generally granted that it must have been 
addressed to the Countess Therese, wliom 
Beethoven in it calls “ ineine timterbliclie Ge- 
liehtey (My immortal love). The letter 
begins :* “ Mein Lehen, niemAlles, viein icJi ” 
(My life, my all, my self), and the exquisite 
Senate in F sharp, op. 78, which is 
so seldom played, translates those 
words into music. This Senate was 
Avritten in the autumn of 1809, Avheii 
Beethoven was again Avith the Bruns- 
Avicks in Hungary, and it is dedicated 
to the Countess Therese. 

Rather an amusing incident in 
connection Avith it is related in a 
coiiA’ersation between Beethoven and 
his pupil Czerny, at the end of Avhich 
the composer exclaimed irritably— 

“ People always talk of the C sharp 
minor Sonatc as if I hadn’t com|msed 
much better things. The F sharp 
Senate is something very different! ” 
The C sharp minor Sonate Avas Julie 
Guicciardi’s, and it did not please 
Therese Brunswick’s lover to be re¬ 
minded so often of that old love- 
story. 

But he was quite right. The F 
sharp Sonate undoubtedly is a very 
different thing. It is less passionate, 
but it is much more finished. 'J'here 
is a sweet serenity about it Avhich 
suits the noble face of the gracious 
lady who inspired it. jNIy readers 
Avill need no guidance through it ; 


Bonn 


“ Only my art held me back. Ah, I felt 
that it Avas impossible to leave the Avorld 
before I had accomplished my mission ! 

“ Great God, Thou who lookest down upon 
me. Thou seest my heart and Thou knowest 
that love and goodAvill abide there.” 

Immediately after this Avill, the six sacred 
songs, to words by Gellert (op. 48), Avere 
composed. 

There is something infinitely pathetic in 
the thought of this great, lonely man, so pro¬ 
foundly ashamed of his bodily infirmity, and 
so conscious that he was misunderstood by all 
his fellow-men, turning thus in the hour of his 
sorest need to the One whom he could trust. 
The first of the six songs is a Prayer, the last 
a Song of Repentance. They are all very 
simple, as such songs should be, and through 
them the strong, personal note is unmistak¬ 
able. 

The quiet life at Heiligenstadt had another 
beneficial effect upon Beethoven. Both the 
Pastoral Symphony and the Pastoral Sonate 
trace the source of tlieir inspiration to the 
pine forests, the rustic surroundings and 
Sabbath stillness of this picturesque village. 

The Symphony of 


should have been the losers, for lie might 
truly have said, Avith Heine— 

“ Out of my great sorrows I make the little 
songs.” 

When he made his will at Heiligenstadt he 
believed himself to be dying. Ax the close of 
it came this prayer— 

“ O Providence, let once a day of pure 
happiness shine upon me ! ” 

That prayer was gianted, and he found 
many days of pure happiness by the side of 
the Countess Therese of Brunswick, the aunt 
of the faithless Julie. 

Countess Therese AV'as the right Avoman for 
him, and nobody knoAA’^s Avhy their marriage 
did not take place. They AA^ere certainly 
betrothed, and Therese’s brother Franz was 
Beethoven’s most intimate friend. To him 
the Sonate Appassionata Avas dedicated, surely 
the grandest tribute that could be paid to any 
friendship. It Avas Avritten during the com¬ 
poser’s visit to the Brunswicks’ estate in 
Flungary in the summer of 1806, and probably 
Avas intended as a message for Therese, Avhich 
her lover could not trust himself to deliver. 

Soon after leaving the Brunswicks Beethoven 
Avrote to the Count— 


RELICS OE BEETHOVEN. 


* The letter and its history arc given in 
Thayer’s delightful Life of Beethoven. 
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one glance at Therese’s portrait will help them 
more than anything I could say. “ Mein 
Leben, mein Alles, mein besseres ich ” sings 
the little prelude, and then the piece glides 
along like a boat on a sunny sea. Lucky 
Beethoven and lucky Therese, the day of pure 
hap]:>ine:s has come! 

There is one more phase of Beethoven’s 
character upon which I want briefly to touch. 
Everyone knows that during his last years he 
was often in great straits for want of money. 
Perhaps you, my readers, will not think that 
money troubles are a feature of Romanticism, 
money troubles, like others, may be the 
cause of anxiety, heart-burning or disappoint¬ 
ment, and when these feelings are expressed 
in any work, the personal element, with them 
introduced, is the source of Romanticism. 

Amongst Beethoven’s MSS. there was 
found after his death a Rondo inscribed in 
his own handwriting— 

“ The rage over a lost penny, worked off in 
a Rondo.” 


That Rondo is one of the prettiest and the 
wittiest things in music. 

The average Englishman will scarcely be 
able to realise that a man like Beethoven, a 
genius, could make such a fuss over a lost 
penny, but those who know Germans will be 
less incredulous. 

Perhaps, too, it was not just the penny; it 
may have been the principle ! 

At all times Beethoven was suspicious, and he 
always thought that he was being cheated. He 
very often was cheated, and when we remember 
that by this time he was stone-deaf, and that 
he had no sympathetic friend to whom he 
could confide his troubles, we shall begin to 
understand why he put his rage over a lost 
penny into his music, with all his other 
emotions. 

The piece (op. 129) is not easy to play, for 
it requires a reckless self-abandonment which 
is only possible to those players to whom 
it oflers no technical difficulties. Billow’s 
edition of it, published by Cotta, is the best. 


In one of his notes the editor says, “ You can 
see the papers fly from the table, while the 
furious hunt proceeds,” and he declares that 
the man who wrote this brilliant Rondo 
could have written an opera houffe if he had 
tried. 

Much more might be said about Beethoven’s 
Romanticism. I have not touched at all 
upon his more exalted phases of feeling, the 
patriotism which was so wonderfully expressed 
in the seventh Symphony, the philosophy of 
life which culminated in the Choral Symphony 
with its impossible “ Ode to Joy,” telling in 
tones what Goethe tried to tell in words at 
the end of the second part of Faust. 

My object had been to show that musical 
form, or perfect classicism, was the beautiful 
vessel which Beethoven made use of to carry 
his own human thoughts and emotions, and 
that, as Maurice Hewlett says in his book. 
Pan and the Young Shepherd — 

“ Life goes to a tune, according as a man 
is tuneful, hath music.” 


SHEILA’S COUSIN EFFIE. 

A STORY FOR GIRLS 

By EVELYN EVERETl-GREEN, Author of “ Greyfriars,” “ Half-a-Dozcn Sisters,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

SUNSHINE. 

It was a balmy day at the end of April, 
and in the great conservatory at 
Monckton Manor a little group of people 
had established themselves amongst the 
tall ferns and flowers, and girlish voices 
and laughter mingled with the plash of 
the fountain in the centre of the warm 
fragrant place. 

IJpon a cane lounge lay Oscar, white- 
and thin, and frail of aspect, yet with 
something of the vigour and animation 
of returning health, which was very 
visible to those who had watched 
tremblingly beside him during the weeks 
of his tedious illness. 

Sheila and May Lawrence sat near 
him, chatting with the ease and famili¬ 
arity of an intimate friendship. It had 
long been May’s most cherished plan 
that so soon as Oscar should be strong 
enough for the move, he should be 
transported to Monckton Manor ; and 
her mother had fallen in with the idea 
so soon as she had been assured on 
medical testimony that there was no fear 
of his bringing infection into the house. 

So a fortnight ago the move had been 
made, and out in the pure fresh air of 
the country, away from the noise and 
bustle of the streets and a busy house¬ 
hold, Oscar had made a fresh start, and 
had surprised everybody by the rapidity 
with which he gained ground. 

For a week past he had almost lived 
in the conservatory, which, with its 
evenly regulated atmosphere, its sweet 
flower scents and the sensation of airi¬ 
ness and freshness, was almost like a 
new world to the invalid. He felt as 
though he were living out of doors “ in 
Madeira,” as he would smilingly sa}^; 
and then he and May would get Sheila 
to tell of beautiful Madeira, its rainbows, 
its flowers, its sunshine and long cloud¬ 
less days ; and Oscar would lie listening 
and dreaming, till he felt as though he 
were living the life there himself. 


And Sheila, talking with absolute 
freedom to the brother with whom she 
had always shared her thoughts, and 
from whom she had never kept a secret, 
and to the girl-friend whom she now felt 
as though she had always known, soon 
talked away every bit of bitterness or 
vexation, and would enjoy a hearty laugh 
with her companions over the little 
weaknesses of her aunt, and think 
instead of her devotion to her daughter, 
which had led her into some comical 
errors. Since Sheila had learned to 
forget herself, to lose the sense of her 
own little wrongs, to feel ever3Thing 
merged in the great ocean of the 
unchangeable love which had wrapped 
her round in the hour of her keenest 
need, and had given her back her 
brother from the very gates of the grave, 
it had been so easy to forgive and forget. 
All the bitterness had been washed 
away. She was ashamed to think how 
angry she once had been. Everything 
else had looked so small, so insignificant, 
when seen in the light of the solemn 
realities of life. And although now the 
graver mood had passed, and with a 
rebound of nature, Sheila was her own 
bright laughing self again, yet there 
was a new sweetness in her smile, and 
new softness in her manner, and Oscar 
would lie and look at her in a great 
content, wondering what the change 
was and whence it had come. 

“Here is North!” cried Sheila, 
suddenly springing up to get a better 
view through the palm leaves, whilst a 
bright flush suddenly rose in May’s 
cheeks, and the light leaped into her 
eyes. “ I suppose he has come to see 
Oscar ; really he is wonderfully attentive 
just now. He comes ver)' often.” 

May’s eyes were dancing, as she 
looked eagerly towards the advancing 
figure ; and though his errand was 
ostensibly to ask for the invalid, it was 
to her face that his eyes first leapt as he 
made his way towards them. 

Oscar had no need to expatiate upon 


his progress, his face spoke for him, and 
North looked satisfied and pleased. 

“My father wants to see you, Oscar, 
when you are a little stronger. He has 
several things to say to you. That bit 
of mystery about the bill has all been 
cleared up. Tie wants to speak of it to 
you once, and then bury the miserable 
business in oblivion.” 

Oscar’s colour came and went. Sheila 
clasped her hands together in excitement, 
and May’s flush deepened in her cheeks 
as she asked softly— 

“ Shall I go away whilst you talk it 
over ? ” 

But North shook his head. 

“There is no need for that, I think. 
You are Sheila’s friend, and I expect you 
know all that we have done for some 
while. Of course, it is very painful for 
us, but the truth must not be ignored. 
Suspicion cannot be permitted to attach 
to Oscar. Even though Cyril is my 
father’s son, he must not be screened 
at the expense of another.” 

“I am so sorry!” breathed May 
softly. 

“Yes; it has been a heavy blow to 
both my father and mother. The chief 
hope is, that having had his eyes 
thoroughly opened, my father may see 
that a different method must be pursued 
with C3n'il. Temptation has come to 
him through opportunity. If the 
conditions are changed, things may be 
better, for he is, I trust, sincerely 
ashamed and repentant at last. It has 
been a miserable business looking into 
his affairs this past 3^ear, but we have 
got to the bottom of things now, and I 
feel sure his e3'’es have been thoroughly 
opened, and our mother’s grief has 
touched his heart. I hope this is the 
end of trouble.” 

“Oh, I hope so—I do hope so!” 
breathed Sheila softly. 

“And I was still to blame,” said 
Oscar. “ I ought never to have let the 
money out of my hands.” 

“Well, so I say,” answered North, 
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with a smile, “ but my father exonerates 
you even there. He says that he would 
not have hesitated to place it in Cyril’s 
hands himself, and would have taken a 
receipt from him without scrutiny; and 
he cannot blame you for what he would 
have done himself without a thought. 
However, that can rest now. What my 
father wishes is to come and see you, 
afterwards to briefly explain the matter in 
the offlce to those who know the circum¬ 
stances, during Cyril’s absence, and 
then to try and forget the whole business 
and speak of it no more.” 

“ Is Cyril going away? ” asked Sheila 
quickly. 

“ Yes, for a time; and to Madeira 
first. Our uncle has just written, inviting 
him rather pressingly. It seems that 
he has been rather bitten by the tales of 
travel he has heard from the visitors 
there, and he wants to see a little more 
of the world before returning home. 
Aunt Cossart and Effle do not share 
this desire, and they will shortly come 
home together in the mail ; but he wants 
to go to the Canary Islands, and then 
take a boat for the Mediterranean, and 
see some of the African ports, and Spain 
and perhaps something of Italy, before 
he gets back ; and he wants Cyril for 
his travelling companion.” 

“ Fancy Uncle Cossart turning into 
a globe-trotter ! ” cried Sheila merrily. 
“ But how nice for Cyril ! ” 

“ Yes, it seems just the thing for the 
time being. He will be better away for 
a little while, and we shall know that he 
is in safe keeping. My father will write 
a full account of everything to our uncle 
—that is only right. But he has always 
been a favourite with them, and they 
will be glad to help us out of a present 
difficulty by taking him off, away from 
his old companions, and giving him 
something to do in playing courier to 
Uncle Cossart. Cyril is a good traveller 
and speaks several languages with a fair 
fluency. He is as much pleased with 
the prospect as he could be with 
anything in his present frame of mind.” 

“ And are Aunt Cossart and Effle 
coming home?” asked Sheila with 
interest. 

“Yes', by the 'next mail after Cyril 
arrives there. Effle is so much better 
that there is no need to keep her out any 
longer, and our aunt is beginning to tire 
of hotel life, and to want to get back to 
her own home again. She wants you 
and Oscar to be there to welcome them, 
Sheila; and invites Oscar for the whole 
summer. She thinks he would be much 
better a little way out of the town after 
his illness, even when he is well and at 
the office again ; and she says that the 
dog-cart or a riding horse will always be 
at his disposal to take him backwards 
and forwards.” 

“Oh, how kind of her ! ” cried Oscar, 
with a look of animation and pleasure in 
his face ; and Sheila felt her own cheeks 
growing hot. She remembered her angry 
words of a few months back—“ I will 
never forgive Aunt Cossart. I will 
never, never live at Cossart Place 
again!”—and a wave of self-reproach 
and humility swept over her, as she 
realised how hasty she had been in 
judging and condemning. 


Her aunt might not always be very 
wise, or even quite just; but she was 
very kind of heart. If her fondness for 
her daughter made her foolish some¬ 
times, she could show at others a very 
tender consideration and thoughtfulness. 

“ It would be splendid for Oscar,” she 
said softly; “I should like to send a 
letter to Aunt Cossart by Cyril. I’m 
afraid I have not always been quite nice 
to her and Effie ; but I will try to be 
better now.” 

Oscar flashed a look at her that 
brought sudden tears to her eyes, and 
May, seeming to divine that they wanted 
to talk to each other, suggested that 
North should come and see the daffodils 
in the copse ; they were looking so 
lovely in this flood of spring sunshine. 

“Oh, Oscar,” cried Sheila, as soon 
as they were alone, “I do feel so 
ashamed I ” 

Fie knew what she meant, and 
answered smiling— 

“Well, you know, it was rather hard 
lines on you after all ; and you only let 
fly to me. Nobody else knows ; and you 
tell me you said hardly anything to Aunt 
Cossart before leaving.” 

“No, I was too angry, too miserable. 
I knew if I talked 1 should cry. But, 
oh, how furious I was with her in my 
heart! ” 

“ That was bad ; but we all have our 
falls. You have not been furious now 
for a long while ; and I hope you will 
not be tempted again.” 

“ Oh, I hope not—I hope I know 
better. But, Oscar, if it had not been 
for your being ill directly, and everything 
else going out of my head, I should have 
talked to Ray and everybody as I did to 
you. My head was full of the things I 
meant' to say ; and how I never, never, 
never would go to Cossart Place, or be 
with Effle, or do anything they wanted 
me to any more I Think if I had had it 
all out to them ; and then this kind letter 
from Aunt Cossart, thinking of such a 
splendid plan for you I Oh, how 
miserable and ashamed I should have 
been. I am rather now; but it would 
have been ten times worse then I ” 

“ Yes ; so I suppose we had better try 
and learn to keep our hot angry thoughts 
to ourselves,” said Oscar thoughtfully, 
“and fight them down, and see what 
they are really like before we try and let 
fly I Looking back at things. I’ve often 
been sorry for speaking hastily ; but I 
don’t think I’ve ever been sorry for 
holding my tongue, when it would have 
been rather a satisfaction to let it run 
aw'ay with me I ” 

“ My tongue was always a more unruly 
member than yours, Oscar,” said Sheila 
with a smile and a sigh, “ but I will try 
to keep it more under control; and, oh, it 
will not be difficult when we are together. 
We shall have such lovely times up there. 
It really is a nice place ; only it was dull 
before. But if you are there every 
evening, it will always be something to 
look forward to. And oh, Oscar, isn’t 
it good that you are cleared I I had 
almost forgotten that—because I think 
in the end nobody at home believed it 
of you. But I am so glad uncle knows 
everything; though how could Cyril do 
it ? ” 


“ I suppose he was very much tempted . 
I am afraid he got into bad company 
and was in great straits lest exposure 
should follow. It is easy for us who are 
not tempted in that way to be very much 
horrified ; but we have our own falls into 
our besetting sins. That should make 
us very careful how we judge other 
people. Should we do better in like 
case ? ” 

Sheila was silent and thoughtful; she 
could not believe for a moment that her 
brother could ever fall into such a 
transgression ; but it came to her that 
probably Cyril had not fallen all at once, 
but had given way little by little to 
what seemed like venial sins, till at last 
it had been easy to commit one from 
which at the outset he would have shrunk 
in horror. 

“Whosoever hateth his brother is a 
murderer!” The words seemed to be 
spoken in her ear; and she realised 
with a start of shame and borrow her 
own spasms of bitter hatred. If she had 
given way to her impulses of anger, if 
she had blindly followed her own 
impulsive thoughts and purposes, what 
family breach might not have taken 
place—what bitterness might not have 
been aroused ? In her heart—in the 
sight of God—she might have been a 
murderer! 

She buried her face in her hands, and 
was silent; and Oscar, who was also 
very thoughtful, spoke no word. He was 
thinking himself to what proportions his 
own carelessness and shiftlessness might 
have grown, had it not been that the 
sharp lesson met with had pulled him up 
short. 

It seemed long before the other pair 
rejoined them ; and then North had 
only time to say a hasty farewell and 
walk off to the works again. He had 
stolen an opportunity when things were 
a little slack to make his visit; but he 
wished to be back before closing time. 

“ Oscar must have his beef-tea and a 
nap,”^ May decreed with an air of 
sovereignty which became her well. 

“ Ah, and here it comes. And then you 
and I will take a stroll together, Sheila. 
It is so lovely out of doors 1 ” 

The excitement of North’s visit had 
disposed Oscar for a rest now that it 
was over, and he settled himself con¬ 
tentedly after he had taken his kitchen 
physic. The two girls left him to 
sleep, and passed out into the sunshine 
together. 

Sheila talked eagerly of the future 
and her delight in having Oscar with her 
for the summer. May assented cordially 
and gladly; but went off into a brown 
study afterwards, giving her answers at 
random. At last Sheila stopped short 
laughing and looked at her. Something 
in her face bespoke such a vivid happi¬ 
ness that she was half startled. 

“ May, what is it ? What has 
happened?” she asked; and the smile 
which broke over May’s face was 
brighter than the sunshine itself. 

“ That is what I want to tell you. 
That is what I got you out here for. I 
am the happiest girl in all the world. 
North has told me that he loves me. 
He has asked me to be his wife! ” 

(To he C 07 itimied.) 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Girls’ Employments. 

Domestic Service.— “ 7 a lady hy birth 
and ttp-bringing, but I have always had a 
sincere desire to be a domestic servant. I 
shoidd choose a housemaid''s position^ as I am 
fond of housewo 7 ‘k. IVhen I was a child, 
playing with my dolls, I always took the part 
of se>'vant, and, as I have grown older, every 
story that I could get that had anything about 
serj'ants m it I have read and 7 ‘e-read. I have 
tried two other occupations, but have failed 
for various reasons, and believe I shoulll 
succeed better as a servant. How could I be 
trained in a housemaid's duties ? Must 1 go 
as an under-housemaid first of all? 

“ Catherine Nancy.” 

Evidently “ Catherine Nancy ” has a distinct 
vocation for domestic work, and she would 
therefore do wisely to follow her natural bent. 
The important question a girl should ask 
herself in choosing a career is “What is the 
best class of work that I am likely to be able 
to do successfully 1 ” For instance, there are 
conceivable cases in which a girl might feel 
that she would make a good dressmaker or a 
good painter; we should then consider that, 
if no difficulties presented themselves on the 
j)ecuniary side, the painter’s profession should 
be chosen. Girls nowadays often fall into 
one of two errors; either they try to do 
work which stands highest in human esteem 
and fail because they have not the power to 
do it, or, from reasons of over-modesty or 
indolence, they choose to perform mechanical 
and subordinate work, when with a little 
effort and determination they could rise to 
something better. But among girls of the 
middle class the first mistake, the mistake of 
over-ambition is the more usual. To return 
to the practical problem set us by our 
correspondent, we think there is every 
argument in favour of “ Catherine Nancy’s ” 
entering domestic seiwice. Formerly no doubt 
there might have been an objection that 
“ Catherine Nancy ” would be cut off from 
association with friends of her own class ; but 
this difficulty is rapidly disappearing. 

“ Catherine Nancy ” may like to be informed 
that “ lady servants ” are now in great demand, 
and that employers are often willing to make 
important concessions in order to obtain them. 
Alany persons employ only ladies in their 
service, while others are often willing to give 
training to a well-educated girl in return for 
services. “Catherine Nancy” could very 
probably be received into some clergyman’s or 
other nice household on the footing we have 
mentioned. It may be worth while to remind 
“ Catherine Nancy” that it might be desirable 
later to rise from the position of housemaid to 
that of parlourmaid. The duties of a parlour¬ 
maid, compri.sing as they do the showing-in of 
visitors, waiting at table and polishing the 
plate and glass, are peculiarly suitable for a 
ladylike girl to perform. But it would be 
time enough later to consider the advisability 
of such a change as this, and in any case it 
would be well to begin as a housemaid. We 
recommend “ Catherine Nancy ” to advertise 
for a situation as housemaid in a house where 
liuly-servants are employed. 

Laundry Work. — “Js there a^iy place 
where I could obtain lessons in laundry work ? 

J need to earn some money, and I think I could 
obtam the washingfor 07 ie family ; but though 
1 wash well, I do not thmk I am a sufficiently 
good h'oner at p 7 -ese 77 t. —C. M.” 

“C. M.” could be well taught in the Bat¬ 
tersea, Borough Road, or Regent Street, 
Polytechnic. The last would be most con¬ 
venient for her in point of locality, but by 


inquiry at some Board School in her neigh¬ 
bourhood she might hear of evening classes 
being held still nearer to her home. This would 
be decidedly advantageous, as omnibus fares 
from north-west London, where she lives, 
would cost money, which we are sure from 
her letter she could ill afford to spend. For 
some reasons we should have thought it better 
for “ C. M.” to take employment in some large 
steam laundiy until she has learnt all depart¬ 
ments of the work thoroughly, for she is 
doubtless reluctant to leave home for many 
hours at a time. May we express to “ C. M.” 
our admiration for the thrift displayed in 
the little account she gives us of her 
expenditure. There are not many couples 
mLo would attempt to spare out of 22s. a 
week, 2s. 6d. for insurance and sick pay, and 
2s. for an aged relative. But we cannot doubt 
that people who enter on married life in this 
spirit, determined to be both thiifty and 
generous, will not want for means or help 
in days to come. 

Dressmaking Question. —“/ wish to 
place a lady, aged twe 7 ity- 07 ie, in so 77 ie business 
orp 7 'ofessio 7 i to e 7 iable her to ea}‘ 7 i a livuig. She 
lea 7 is to dress 77 iaki 7 ig. Do you 7 ‘eco 7 n 77 ie 7 id 
that t 7 'ade ? How lo 7 ig will it take to lea7'n it 
in all its braiiches ? What p 7 ‘e 7 niu 77 i will 
have to be paid by a 7 i outdoor app7'e7itice ? 
P 7 ‘esu 77 ii 7 ig that she studies for two yea7's, 
what ought she to be able to ea 7 ' 7 i at the e 7 id of 
that ti 77 ie ? What would be the hours of work 
of an apprentice who paid a p 7 ‘e 77 tm 77 i ? Can 
you 7 'eco 77 i 77 ie 7 id a fi 7 m of d 7 'ess? 7 iake 7 ‘s in 
B 7 dghto 7 i who teach ? — Stoke.” 

To anyone with a taste for dressmaldug we 
undoubtedly recommend the business. We 
receive intimations continually of good 
openings for women to establish themselves as 
dressmakers. We will reply to “ Stoke’s ” 
numerous questions in their order. In two 
years a girl ought to be able to obtain a fair 
all-round knowledge of dressmaking ; but she 
must be careful to insist on being taught the 
work of each department, as in some firms 
there is a tendency to keep a girl at one kind 
of work only. An outdoor apjwentice is not 
usually asked to pay a premium, but is expected 
to give services for some little time. The 
length of this period of free service varies 
greatly, as much according to the custom of 
the firm as the ability of the young dressmaker. 
In any case the outdoor apprentice is not 
likely to recieve more than a shilling or two a 
week during any portion of the first year. 
What she would receive at the end of two 
years is most difficult to foretell, so much 
depending on the amount of aptitude she had 
developed in the meantime. The average 
wages of employees in London dressmaking 
businesses are, resident fitters, to ;!^ioo 
a year; experienced bodice-hands, i6s. to 
20s. a week; ordinary bodice-hands, 12s. to 
15s. a week; assistants, 8s. to los.; skirt- 
hands, 8s. to 18s. It is probable that she 
would have to begin as an improver at 8s. A 
fashionable and well-paying firm in the West 
End that is known to us pays its out-workers 
IIS. to i8s. a week. The maximum fee to 
indoor hands is £2. Dressmakers’ hours are 
regulated by the Factories and Workshops 
Act. The regular day, that is to say, is one 
of twelve hours, including meal-times. A 
good deal of overtime is unfortunately worked 
during the season. An apprentice, whether 
paying a premium or not, would be expected 
to work these hours; but it is possible she 
might be excused the overtime, if special 
conditions to that effect were made at the 
time of engagement. We do not happen to 
be able to recommend a firm of dressmakers 
in Brighton. 


Emigration.— “ Will the Australian 
Age 7 its-Gene 7 -al be se 7 idi 7 ig out a7iy 77iore gi7’ls 
f 7-0771 this coimtry to Aust 7 -alia this year, 071 
the same ter771s as last year ? I a7n a ge7ieral 
serva 7 it, getting £20 a year. Could I do 
better hi Aust 7 -alia ? Do they t7-eat their 
se 7 'vants better out the 7 ‘e than he7-e ? I do not 
like se 7 ’vice, but a 77 i very fond of }iousewo7-k 
a 7 id do 7 iot mind what I do. Wotdd you 
reco 77 i 77 iend the Cape or Canada m p7-eference 
to Aust 7 -alia ? I thmk 77 iany of us girls 
C 077 iplam and griwible when we ought to 
e 77 iig 7 ’ate histead. 

“A Would-be Emigrant.” 

If it is the conditions of English service 
that “ A Would-be Emigrant ” dislikes and not 
the work itself, we think she might very likely 
find herself happier in Canada or Australia. 
The Cape is less to be recommended, as much 
Kaffir labour is employed there and conse¬ 
quently only very good servants are wanted. 
Free passages are given to domestic servants of 
good character between the ages of 18 and 40 
who wish to emigrate to Western Australia. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Agent- 
General for Western Australia, 15, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. To other parts of 
Australia there are no free, but some assisted 
and nominated passages. To Canada there 
are no assisted passages. The emigrant to 
Canada should select April as the month in 
which to leave. Women should communicate 
with the Women’s Protective Immigration 
Society, at Quebec, and at 84, Osborne Street, 
Montreal, if they think of going to Canada. 
Servants in Canada receive the following wages 
per month:—Prince Edward Island, ; 7 i to 
£i 8s.;. Nova Scotia, £i 4s. to £2; New 
Brunswick, ;fi 4s. to ^^i 12s.; Quebec and 
Ontario, £i 4s. to £2 8s.; Manitoba and the 
North-West, I 8s. to £ 3 ; and in British 
Columbia—where nurse girls mainly are wanted 
—£2 8s. to ^4. 

Employment for Middle-Aged Ladies. 

—How can thi’ee 77iiddle-aged ladies, greatly 
7‘educed in circu77tsta7ices, best obtain a livmg? 
They could spe 7 id about £30 in preparing f 07 
e77iploy7ne7tt, a 7 id have a 7 i inco 77 ie of £30 per 
0.117111771. So 77 ie pe7'S07ts have suggested that 
they should take a S7nall house at about £30 
per 0117111771, and then let apart 77 ie 7 tts; but 
these ladies do not feel that they could incur 
heavy liabilities or have the resp 07 isibility of a 
large establisJmient. They are educated, and 
used to keep a ladies'* school.^W. S. S.” 

These ladies are quite wise not to spend all 
they have on the rental of a house, leaving 
themselves nothing for board or servants’ 
wages. The profits on lodgers are small and 
would certainly not cover the expenses of 
conducting such an establishment for some 
time to come. In our opinion it would be 
best for the ladies to separate and to take any 
posts that they could fill. They should try to 
obtain some kind of employment in the capacity 
of matron. Possibly one of them might obtain 
the matronship of a workhouse, or of one of 
those homes in which young children are 
trained. Educated ladies who are equal to 
doing some housework are much sought after 
to act as “house-mothers” to small colonies 
or families of poor children. Matrons are 
likewise sought for rescue or preventive homes 
for girls. It is for some occupation of this 
class that the ladies might wisely offer them¬ 
selves. If they fail to obtain such posts on 
immediate application in reply to advertise¬ 
ments, then it would be advisable to spend 
some portion of the pounds they have by living 
and working for a few years in one of the 
London women’s settlements. This is the 
best advice that can be offered ; but the case 
is certainly both sad and difficult. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PAPER. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Beatrice M. Paragreen.— We do not know the 
book to which you refer. There is a book, Chapters 
on the Art of 'rhinkins, by James Hinton (pub¬ 
lished at 8s. 6d.) ; and another, Three Introditctory 
Lectures on the Science.of Thought, by Professor 
Max Muller (published at 2S. 6d.), which might 
help you. If j'ou specially want the volume you , 
name, write to the publisher or author of the book 
where it is recommended, asking for details. 
Eurydice.— Note the error in spelling your pseu¬ 
donym. The story of Orpheus is as follows:— 
Orpheus, a mythical personage, was supposed to 
live before the time of Homer. Presented with the 
lyre by Apollo, and taught to use it by tlie Muses, 
he could attract all living creatures, and even trees 
and stones, by his enchanting music. When his 
wife, Eurydice, was stung by a serpent and died, he 
followed her into the abode of Hades, and by the 
charm of his lyre won her back from the king of the 
regions of the dead. One condition only was 
attached to this favour—that Orpheus should not 
look upon his recovered wife until they had arrived 
at the upper world ; but just at the last moment he 
did look back, and she was caught away into the 
infernal regions once more. The story is often 
mentioned in classic literature, and is to be found 
in any classical or mythological dictionary. A 
charming poem upon the legend, by one of our 
readers, first sent for criticism in this column, 
appeared in The Girl’s Own Paper for December, 

_We should think that your copy of The 
Mercuric, of July 23rd, 1588, if genuine, is certainly 
valuable. Write to the authorities of the British 
Museum, London. . 

A JMav BLOSfO.Af.— We should advise you to write to 
the Secretary, Board of Technical Education, St. 
Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. He will answer all 
vour questions. AVe fancy the only way to obtain 
a situation as technical teacher of any subject, is 
to watch for vacancies and apply for them as they 

Primrose.—I. AVrite to the Secretary of the Church 
jMissionary Society, Salisbury Square, London, 
E.C., inquiring for the hymn in question.—2. We 
do not think it is customary to have a cake and a 
new wedding-ring at a silver wedding. At any rate 
we have never heard of the practice in London. 
Hopeful.— The best • course would be for you to 
allow the young girl, who has so good a voice, to 
attend for a course of training at the Royal Academy 
of Music, Royal College of Music, Guildhall School 
of Music, or Trinity College, London. For terms 
see Answers to Correspondents in The Girl’s Own 
Paper for May, etc. No correspondence with 
a professional singer would be of much use in the 
way of tuition. If you had given your addres^ our 
advice might have been more practical. Good 
lessons are all-important. ... 

IMayflower. —AVe cannot undertake any criticism 
by post {vide rules in June and other numbers). 
There is nothing at all original in your verses, and 
it would, we fear, be useless for you to think of 
publication. At the sariie time they are a pleasant 
exercise for you in composition, and you appear to 
have a good ear for rhyme. You. should not, how¬ 
ever, change your metre in the middle 01 a poem, 
as you do in “ Past and Present ” and “ Darkness 
and Dawn.” . In “ Spring” you will observe that 
“ The birds are gaily singing ” is a line of different 
cadence from “And the birds so bright and gay,” 
yet each occupies the same place (second) in the 

a'iSnderer. —Spring again! Your letter is 
modest. Blank verse needs to be exceedingly, 
poetical in order to be satisfactory, as there is no 
rhyme to help the ear. The fault of >;our composi¬ 
tion is a negative one : there is little in the lines to 
prevent them from being read as prose, save the 
fact of their being placed below one another, and 
being of equal length. “ Must needs be al\va3's 
upward sent” is a specially unmusical line. The 
metre you use is not appropriate to blank verse, 
and if you wish to try again, we should advise you 
to write in rhyme. 

Dora. —Spring once morel AVe do not wish to be 
unkind, for it is perfectly natural that this season 
of the year should inspire a longing to write, and 
we sympathise with, you in saying “Often! try to 
put my thoughts into words, but they fall very far 
short of the conception of my brain.” • AVe prefer 
3'our poem on “The Seasons” to those we have 
just been criticising, but it is full of expressions 
that would not pass muster, e.g., “ her pearly satin 
brow,” “the mould of marble cheeks. ihe 

course of education to “ fit you for ’ a literary 
career” must be varied and extensive, comprising 
an acquaintance with the best literature of your 
own countr)'', and of other countries also. a > j 
Gwyneth A. Mansergh.— You might like The Bird 
World, by AY. H. D. Adams, illustrated by 
Giacomelli (Nelson), published at 8s., J. E. Hart- 
ing’s Sketches of Bird-Life : Haunts and Habits, 
illustrated (AV.*H. Allen, los. 6d.), or Rw. J. G. 
AYood’s Branch Builders (Longman, 2S. 6 d.). 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

M. Arapian, care of British Post Office, .Smyrna, 
Turkey, Asia Minor, asks AIiss Anice E. Cress if 
she would be so kind as to forward her present 
address. 

“ Ida,” who has for some time been corresponding 
with Florence Jeffery of 8.)8, Columbus Avenue, 
New York, writes to say that the last letter was 
returned with “not found” upon it. As “Ida” 
much enjoyed the correspondence, she begs Miss 
Jeffery to renew it. She would also like to corre¬ 
spond with. another English girl living abroad, 
aged about nineteen. 

Miss Taylor, 22, Lynmouth Road, Stamford Hill, 
London, N., woulJ like to exchange stamps with 
anyone who can let her have specimens of New¬ 
foundland stamps, old and new issues, or any from 
New Brunswick, Nicaragua, Finland, or Iceland. 
Also, she would be glad to correspond with any 
amongst the G.O.P.’s many readers in India who 
would send her some of the curious Asiatic stamps, 
such as Alwar, Bhopal, Cabul, Cashmere, Deccan, 
Faridkot, etc. 

Gwyneth A. AIansergh, AVillowdale, Broxbournc, 
Herts, aged 13!, wishes to correspond with 
“ A^alentina.” She would also like to exchange 
post cards with “ Giglia.” 

“ Peggy Pickle ” would very much like to corre¬ 
spond with a French girl of about her own age (i8) 
interested in literature, art, or any outdoor pur¬ 
suits. She thinks “Japonica’s” plan of writing 

. alternate letters in , French and English, her 
correspondent doing the same, a very good one. 
She would also like to obtain a German correspon¬ 
dent, though her knowledge of the latter language 
is very slight. 

Lily Goddard, Abbotsford, Burgess Hill, Sussex, 

■ would like'to correspond .with a French girl aged 
16 or 17, each to write in the language of the other, 
and to correct the letters received. 

Bessie Alexander, Mimosa ATlla, Newport, Jamaica, 
AVest Indies, desires to exchange stamps with other 
girl collectors. 

IMiss L. -Handson, 84, Cartergate, Grimsb}% would 
like to correspond with Miss Nelly Pollak. 

Edith. G. Edwards, care of AV. M. Edwards, Esq., 

' Rosebarik, P.O. Box' 37, Kfugersdorp, Transvaal, 

. wishes to write' in French to some French girl, who 
might write in English, letters to be corrected and 

■ returned. - 

Bessie Burnett, 8, River ATew, Ashton, Preston, 

■ Lancashire, ' i3i years of age, writes as follows: 
“I should very much like to correspond with 
Yalentina Bozzotti, St. Giuseppe ii, Milan, 
Italy. • I ain very glad she loves English people, 

■ and I feel sure I should love her. I look forward 
with pleasure to writing and making friends with 
someone else who reads The Girl’s Ow.n Paper.” 

The requests ' given above oblige the Editor to 
repeat that where an address is given by a sub¬ 
scriber any would-be correspondent may write to 
her direct, without losing time by sending to this 
column. Addresses are given with the .view of 
their being used, and when given, may be considered 
correct and sufficient. 


MEDICAL. 

A Constant Sufferer.— The liver is a most unfor¬ 
tunate organ, since it has to bear the brunt not only 
• of special diseases of its own, but also of niany of the 
morbid conditions of the stomach and bowels below, 
and of the heart and lungs above. But this is not 
all. , The liver has to suffer for every indiscretion 
in diet—a most formidable form of slavery—and 
■ over and above this, it is held responsible for many 
complaints with which it has nothing to do. If 
you eat too much, too rich food, too often, or too 
indigestible food, the liver must suffer. The signs 
of “ liver complaint ” are a feeling of oppresdon in 
the right side of the abdomen; a yellowish tinge 
. of the; skin'; headache; weariness and disinclina¬ 
tion for work or exertion of any kind ; sleepless¬ 
ness and nightmares; constipation, usually, and 
general debility. The cause is almost invariably 
overeating or overdrinking, combined with a seden¬ 
tary occupation. But it may be due to other more 
serious causes. The treatment is suggested by the 
cause—extra exercise, little to eat, and still less to 
drink. There is one drug which is of immense value 
in this condition, namely, calomel. Two grains of 
. calomel with twenty grains of bicarbonate of soda, 
and one day’s absolute fasting, will usually cure an 
attack of “ liver.” Abstemious living will prevent 
the attacks from recurring. 

Constant Reader.— Your friend had far better see 
her own doctor. It would’be a waste of time 
to discuss all the possible things from which she 
may be suffering, and yoii tell us nothing which 
could lead us to a correct view of her illness. 
Anxious One.— Your condition is connected with a 
feeble circulation. Plenty of digestible food, warm 
clothing, and plenty of exercise, will do you more 
good than any local application ; but the ichthiol 
ointment may do something for you. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Anxious Sister. —The salary of a London female 
sanitary inspector is from fSo to ;^r50 per annuiu. 
In the provinces it is rather less, being from £$2 to 
;^8o; in Scotland ;^52. An excellent position for 
both males and females. 

A. B. C.—Certainly, Meran, in the Tyrol, is one of the 
very first places for the grape cure; but it is so 
popular that you should, engage apartments or 
hotel accommodation some time prior to your visit. 
AVe have made the cure there, and consider it a 
beautiful locality. It stands at 1,100 feet above the 
sea-level. Should you find Meran too expensive, 
try Botzen, also a charming place at Gries, a 
suburb, full of shady gardens, and detached villas, 
and pensions. Here the “ air cure,” as well as 
grape cure, is carried out. Should you decide on 
Botzen, you had better write to the Hotel Badl, or 
the Schwartze Gries, in the Square Botzen. Y'ou 
could drive out to Gries from thence, and suit 
yourself. One piece of advice will be valuable to 
you. Take a less quantity of grapes than the full 
amount generally prescribed, and procure from a 
doctor or chemist the tooth-powder, essential for 
the preservation of the teeth. The peculiar acid of 
grapes tends to destroy the enamel. Remember 
this. 

jMinnie. —You will have to commence paying dog 
tax as soon as your puppy has passed six months 
of age, when you will be charged 7s. 6d. per annum. 

B. D.—The address of the “ Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to Animals,” is 105, Jermyn Street, 
St. James’s, S.AY. The secretary is John Col- 
raan. Esq. 

Rover. —The phrase, “between dog and wolf,” is 
applied to the dusk, when there is neither clear 
daylight nor darkness. There is the same phrase in 
Latin and French, viz., ^Hnter caneni et lupum," 
and “ Entre chien et loupT 
Gloden Carrick. — The origin of the name 
“ London ” is of remote times in English history. 
If from the Celtic, it is a corruption of Luan-dun, 

“ City of the Moon,’’ which seems appropriate, 
considering that, according to tradition, a temple to 
Diana—the Moon—stood on the site of St. Paul’s. 
Other origins are given for the name; such as 
“ Lud’s town,” being so called after a m.vthical 
king of Britain (so termed by Dr. Brewer). Stowe, 
liowever, speaks of him as a real character, and 
says he repaired the city and built Lud-gate; and 
that, in the year 1260, the gate was decorated with 
the figures of kings—Lud included. In the time of 
Edward A'l. the heads of these raonarchs were 
knocked off—possibly being mistaken for effigies 
of saints—and “Queen Mary,” Stowe continues, 
“ did set new heads upon their bodies again ; and 
the twentj'-eighth of Queen Elizabeth, the gate was 
newly and beautifully built, with images of Lud and 
others, as before” {Sui'vey of London). Spenser, 
in his Faerie Queene, confirms the tradition that 
Lud— 

“ . . . Built that gate of which his name is hight. 

By which he lies entombed solemnly.” 

Janey.— You can buy ready-prepared marking-ink so 
cheaply, and it saves so much trouble, that an old- 
fashioned recipe for home making seems out of 
date. Still, we give one out of our own recipe book, 
which is said to be satisfactory. For the ink, take 
25 grs. of lunar caustic; I oz. of rain water; and 
h drachm of sap green. To prepare the article 
you will need I oz. sal. soda, i oz. of gum arabic, 
and 2 oz. of rain water, and a little cochineal. 
Steep the part to be marked in this preparation. 
AVe have not tried it; but if the ready-made ink be 
unsatisfactory, you can but make a trial of this. 
Sufferer.— Although you may not have the means 
. of obtaining the benefit of change of climate and 
mineral waters, prescribed for you by your doctor, 
there is much you can do—and with a prospect of 
cure—at home. Avoid the use of sugar in every¬ 
thing ; use saccharine in your tea, and take exercises 
night and morning, to free the contracted muscles 
of the arm. Raise the arms from the sides (stretch¬ 
ing them out) twelve or twenty-four times ; throw 
them upwards, higher than your head, in front of 
you. Spread them out on each side, and bring 
them up behind your back so as to meet; and 
swing round each hand alternately, to clasp it 
respectively on each shoulder; turning the head 
every time to that side. AA^hichever of these exer¬ 
cises hurts j'ou the most, should be repeated the 
oftenest. These exercises (and especially with 
abstention from sugar) will cure the rheumatism in 
j-^our arm and shoulder. 

Ignorant of Etiquette. —It is not necessary to leave 
cards for yourself nor for any member of the family 
if received by 3'Our hostess in person. Certainly 
on whatever occasion you are shown into a reception 
room, you should be, announced by the servant as 
5'our enter. Never send in a card for the purpose. 
Kitty. —There could be no hard and fast rule as to 
the character or amount of a trousseau. All de¬ 
pends on the wealth and position of the bride’s 
parents. She has nothing to prepare for her future 
home. That is the husband’s business. 
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In an age when many books on every sort 
of subject and vexed question are being daily 
launched into the world, it is a relief to turn to 
the pure, wholesome novels of Rosa Nouchette 
Carey, the popular authoress, who has steadily 
held her ground with her public since the pro¬ 
duction of her first book, Nellie's Jlfe??iflrieSf 
composed and related verbally to her sister, 
while yet in her teens, though not actually 
written until some few years later. 

The youngest girl but one of a family of 
seven, and in her girlhood delicate in health, 
which caused her education to be somewhat 
desultory, Rosa Carey soon displayed an apti¬ 
tude for composing fiction and little plays 
which she and her sister acted, one of her 
chief amusements being to select favourite 
characters from history and from fiction, and 
trying to personify them, while her greatest 
pleasure was to relate short stories to this 
same younger sister over their needlework. It 
is a strange fact that, during her simple, happy, 
uneventful givlhood, chiefly spent in reading, 
in writing poetry,, and in other girlish occupa¬ 
tions, Rosa Carey, who was of a somewhat 
dreamy and romantic disposition, feeling the 
impossibility of combining her favourite pur¬ 
suits with a useful domestic life, and dis¬ 
couraged by her failures in this respect, made 
a deliberate and, as it afterwards proved, a 
fruitless attempt to quench her longing to 
write. I his unnatural repression, however, of 
a strong instinct could not be conquered, and 
after some years she yielded to it. 

She was born in London, near old Bow 
Church, but has no very distinct remem¬ 
brances of the house and place. Later, the 
family moved to Hackney, into what was then 
a veritable country residence, and there many 
happy years were spent. Her mother \vas a 
strict disciplinarian, and very practical and 
clever, while her father was a man universally 
beloved and respected, by reason of his singu¬ 
larly amiable character, his integrity, and his 
many virtues. 

The next move was to Hampstead, where 
the young girl’s schooldays began, and it was 
then tlnit she met and formed a strong friend¬ 
ship with the late Mathilde Blind, the talented 
author of T'/ie Descent of and translator of 
Marie Bashkirtseft’’s Journal and other works. 
This attachment, mutually enthusiastic and 
full of interest, was only interrupted by a 
divergence of religious opinions. Rosa Carey, 
adhering to the simple faith of her childhood, 
could not follow Mathilde Blind, who was 
educated in the extreme school of modern 
free-thought, and the friends, with sorrow but 
with yet unabated aflection on each side, 
drifted apart. 

Meanwhile, the large and happy family was 
All 7 -ights ?'esecved.] 


ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 

being gradually broken up. First the beloved 
father passed away. On the same day that, 
three years before, had witnessed his death, 
their mother, too, was taken to her rest, and 
shortly after, the two sisters went to Croydon, 


to superintend their widowed brother’s home. 
Miss Carey’s real vocation in life seemed to 
spring up, and the literary work was but fit¬ 
fully carried on, for, on the marriage of her 
sister to the Rev. Canon Simpson, vicar of 
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Kirkby Stephen, Westmoreland, and the sub¬ 
sequent death of her brother, the sole charge 
of the young orphans devolved upon her. 

As the years rolled by, circumstances tended 
to break up that home also. The young 
people grew up and scattered, and out of Miss 
Carey’s four charges three are now married. 
Then, her pleasurable duties being accom¬ 
plished, the partially disused pen was resumed, 
and the author found leisure to return to 
literary pursuits. She has for the last twelve 
years made her home in the ancient and 
historic village of Putney, which, although it 
has lost much of its quaint and picturesque 
environment since the destruction of the toll¬ 
house and the old bridge of 1729, with its 
twenty narrow openings—erstwhile the delight 
of artists—has yet a few “ bits ” left that have 
escaped the hands of the Philistines. 

]\Iiss Carey’s pretty red-brick house of the 
Queen Anne style of architecture, and into 
which she has only more recently moved, is 
situated near the bend of the road. A broad 
gravelled path, running the whole length of 
the house in front, is bordered with shrubs and 
dowering plants. The spacious hall opens on 
the right and front into the chief living-rooms, 
the long French windows of which lead into 
the conservatory. One of the great attractions 
of the commodious and artistic residence is 
the pleasant garden at the back, at once the 
pride and delight of the author, where count¬ 
less blackbirds, thrushes, and other singing- 
birds, are wont to congregate, and where in 
summer, under the gigantic chestnut tree 
with its widely-spreading branches, she and 
her home-mates spend many a happy hour. 
The home party consists likewise of her 
widowed sister, Mrs. Simpson, and of her 
friend, Helen Marion Burnside, the well- 
known poet and author of Deaf Girl 
Next Door, and of a lately-published volume 
entitled Driftweed. 

The drawing-room is bright and cheerful 
with its wide, lofty window, and pretty side 
windows, its parquet floor liberally strewn 
with Persian rugs, and its cosy corner hung 
with Oriental tapestries. Miss Carey’s own 
study is upstairs, half-way up the wide stair¬ 
case, and overlooks the garden. There is an 
oak knee-hole writing-table, with raised blot¬ 
ting-pad. On one side well-filled bookcases, 
here a low spring couch, there lounging- 
chairs, big and little, and a cabinet covered 
with photographs, together with vases of 
flowers, and many little odds and ends of china. 


The whole is restful to the eye, thoroughly 
comfortable and attractive. Amid these 
peaceful surroundings Miss Carey writes her 
novels. She recalls to mind a little anecdote 
connected with her earliest effort— Nellie^s 
Me^nories. With no introduction, and quite 
unacquainted then with any publishers, she 
took the MSS., with much trepidation, to 
Mr. Tinsley, who refused to read it. This 
was a great disappointment, and some months 
later, she mentioned the matter to Mrs. 
Westerton, of Westerton’s Library. This 
kindly woman volunteered to induce him to 
change his mind, and did so with such good 
effect that, on hearing at a wedding-party the 
reader’s opinion was distinctly favourable, she 
hastened away from the festive gathering to 
impart the good news to the young author, a 
kindness that Miss Carey declares she “ shall 
always remember with gratitude, and the very 
dress that the good-natured messenger wore 
on the occasion is stamped upon her recollec¬ 
tion for evermore.” 

This pretty domestic story of English home- 
life found favour with the public from the 
outset. It became widely known, and has 
been constantly republished up to the present 
date. The girl-author’s name and fame were 
made at once, at which no one seemed sur¬ 
prised but she. Old and young alike “ took 
to ” the charming tale, free from any dramatic 
incidents or mystery, owing to the unflagging 
interest, and the high tone of the work, 
not to speak of the striking individuality 
of the characters. Wee Wife followed, and 
the author, who alone pronounced it to be a 
failure, actually refused at first to allow it to 
be brought out again when demanded lately, 
as she feared it might not add to her literary 
reputation, but upon being pressed, she re-wrote 
and lengthened it, without, however, altering 
the plot, and it has passed into a new edition. 

Among her succeeding novels, which are too 
well known to need more than a passing com¬ 
ment, may be noted Barbaju Heathcote's 
Trial, Robert Ord's Atonement, Wooed and 
Married, Heriofs Choice, and Mary St. Jolm. 
Ever anxious to do good and not harm, and to 
write books that any mother can give her girls 
to read, Rosa Carey’s works are characterised 
by a tendency to elevate to lofty aspirations, 
to noble ideas, and to purity of thought. 
During her residence at Putney she has also 
written Lover or Friend, Only the Governess, 
The Search for Basil Lyndhti 7 -st, Sir God- 
frey^s Grand-daiighters, The Old, Old Story, 


The Mistress of Brae Farm, and Other 
People^s Lives —a collection of short stories— 
while her latest book is entitled Mollie's 
Prifice. In The Girl’s Own Paper her 
short stories, which run serially for six months, 
are well known and eagerly looked for. In these, 
alike as in her longer works, the descriptive 
power, the fertility of resource and originality, 
prove that unceasing interest can be maintained 
while dwelling in a he-althy literary 

atmosphere. The first chapters of a new story 
will appear in our next monthly part. 

It is clearly noticeable that while some of 
Rosa Carey’s earlier books indicate a tone of 
sadness running through them—a circumstance 
that she is somewhat inclined to regret, but 
they were tinged with many years of soitow— 
the healing hand of time has done its merciful 
work, and she now writes in a more cheerful 
vein. Nor is there wanting a strong sense of 
quiet fun and humour which especially per¬ 
meates her delightful novel Not Like Other 
Girls, a book that should surely stimulate 
many young women to follow the example of 
the three plucky heroines therein depicted 
with so much spirit. 

While never exactly forming plots, when 
Miss Carey is about to begin a story, she 
thinks of one character, and works around 
that, meditating well the while over the others 
to be introduced. Then she starts writing, and 
soon gets so completely to live in and with her 
creations, that she feels a sense of loss and 
blank when the book is coming to an end, and 
while she has to wait until another grows in 
her mind. But, after all, her writing—the 
real work of her life—has often to be made a 
secondary consideration, for in her strong 
sense of family duty and devotion, and being 
the pivot round which its many members turn 
in sorrow or in sickness, the most important 
professional work is apt to be laid aside if she 
can do aught to comfort or to relieve them. 

Nor have her sympathies been exclusively 
limited to her own people. Ever fond of 
girls, and keenly interested in their welfare, 
Miss Carey conducted for many years a 
weekly class that had been formed in con¬ 
nection with the Fulham Sunday School for 
young girls and servants over fifteen years of 
age, many of whom have had good reason to 
remember with gratitude the kindly encourage¬ 
ment and the wise counsel bestowed upon 
them by the gentle and sympathetic author, 
Rosa Nouchette Carey. 

Helen C. Black. 


VARIETIES. 


Man.sions. 

“ I am glad that His house hath mansions. 

For I shall be tired at first. 

And I’m glad He hath bread and water 
of life. 

For I shall be hungry and thirst. 

I am glad that the house is His, not 
mine, 

For He will be in it, and near. 

To take from me the grief I have 
brought, 

And to wipe away every tear.” 

T. O. Paine. 

Death the Gate of Life.— Plato, the 
great Athenian philosopher, who was bom 
427 years before Christ, recognised the doctrine 
that death is but the gate of life. “ My body,” 
he says, “ must descend to the place ordained, 
but my soul will not descend. Being a thing 
immortal it will ascend on high, where it will 
enter a heavenly abode. Death does not differ 
at all from life.” 


Useless Trouble. 

“ Why lose we life in anxious cares, 

To lay in hoards for future years } 

Can these, when tortured by disease. 

Cheer our sick heart, or purchase ease ? 
Can these prolong one gasp of breath. 

Or calm the troubled hour of death ? ” 

Gay. 

Women in Burt^ia. —In Burma women 
are probably more free and happy than they 
are anywhere else in the world. Though 
Burma is bounded on one side by China, where 
women are held in contempt, and on the other 
by India, where they are kept in the strictest 
seclusion, Burmese women have achieved for 
themselves, and have been permitted by the 
men to attain, a freedom of life and action that 
has no parallel amongst Oriental peoples. 
Perhaps the secret lies in the fact that the 
Bumiese woman is acHve and industrious, 
whilst the Burmese man is indolent and often 
a recluse. 


She knew Nothing of Cycles. 

Here is a story for cyclists. At a party on 
the Scottish Border last autumn, to which 
many guests rode on their cycles, the hostess 
made elaborate arrangements for the care of 
the machines, and a system of ticketing similar 
to that in use at hotel cloak-rooms was adopted, 
each cyclist being provided with a check ticket. 

The housekeeper was entrusted with the 
care of the machines and the issuing of the 
tickets, and as they arrived the machines were 
carefully stored and labelled so that there should 
be no difficulty when they were required again. 

But the housekeeper was not a cyclist and 
did not understand the mysteries of the 
pneumatic tyre. She pinned the labels on to 
the front tyres of the machines, where they 
could best be seen, and took good care that 
the pins were stuck well into the tyres. 

The language that was heard when the 
guests came to take their machines away, was, 
as may well be supposed, more emphatic than 
polite. 
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By ISABELLA FYVIE ]\IAY0, Author of “Other People’s Stairs,” “Pier Object in Life,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE NEWS THAT CAME AT LAST. 



'h RS. Bray’s end 
did not prove so 
imminent as her 
faithful Rachel had 
feared. She lin¬ 
gered on, though 
still unable to leave 
Bath for return to 
herdesolated home. 
So Florence Brand 
came back to Lon¬ 
don, but she and Jem 
still often took “ a week’s 
end ’ ’ to run westward and 
visit the old lady. They never offered to 
take Lucy with them, and if “ Jem ” could 
not go Florence went alone. As for Lucy, 
she often yearned for those associations 
with her old easy girlish life which she 
would have found in Mrs. Bray’s pres¬ 
ence. Such associations help to uphold 
our sense of identity, and often com¬ 
fort us by revealing our own growth. 
'J'hey keep us tender, too, and tolerant, 
reviving the consciousness of what we 
were ourselves before we learned bitter 


lessons which ma}'' not yet have come 
to others. Also they strengthen us by 
revealing that not even to regain our 
old careless joys could we willingly 
be again our old careless selves. It is 
the “ look backward ” which best spurs 
us to go forward. 

But Lucy could not afford any un- 
necessaries ” of leisure or railway travel. 
She turned at once to her life of steady 
labour, knowing that she must be hence¬ 
forth a working woman, not for any 
temporary exigency, but as part of the 
natural and persistent order of things. 

Even thus she had problems to solve. 
Her earned income, more or less uncer¬ 
tain, w'as not adequate for the reliable 
upkeep of the home of her married life. 
Nor could the demands upon it grow 
less, since Hugh’s education and start 
in life had to be taken into account. 

Lucy could not yet give up all hope 
of her husband’s return. But her sweet, 
sane nature speedily realised that what¬ 
ever hopes she might secretly cherish, 
she must nevertheless act as though 
Charlie had indeed “ sailed for that other 
shore ” whence he “ could not come back 
to her.” 

Yet these secret hopes made it very 
hard to comtemplate the surrender of the 
home Charlie and she had made together 
—the sale of the leasehold, the dispersion 
and shrinkage of the household gods. 
These seemed almost sacred now when 
they might be all that remained of the 
old life. 

The Brands warmly advocated giving 
up the house and selling off the furniture. 

“ It may not bring in much,” Florence 
said airily, “but what it does Jem will 
get well invested in some paying con¬ 


cern. Then you and the boy can board 
with somebody. You may do that 
moderately enough, for people who are 
glad to take boarders can often be 
screwed down to low terms. Then apart 
from that definite outlay, you’ll have 
whatever you can earn for yourself, and 
you’ll have no more worry with house¬ 
keeping. Many would envy such a lot. 
You see there are compensations in all 
things.” 

Then it struck Florence that Lucy’s 
hesitancy might arise from reluctance to 
give up all hope of Charlie’s return, so 
she added hastily— 

“And if what we all hope for should 
really happen, why, you would still have 
your capital, and you could buy another 
leasehold and get new furniture; it 
would just make a lovely new be¬ 
ginning ! ” 

Lucy shook her head. 

“ I don’t want to do this if I can find 
some other way,” she said. “No other 
house could be to us what this one is, 
nor any new furniture that which Charlie 
and I bought bit by bit in our courting 
days. Practically speaking, too, break- 
ings-up and sales, and buyings again, all 
mean loss in cash as well as in feelings.” 

“ Then, too, if 3mu and the boy were 
boarding,” Florence went on hurriedly, 
“your wants would be drawn within 
narrow and defined limits, so that if 
there was any sort of misfortune, it 
would not be difficult for us to help you. 
We are not really rich, Luc3u We live 
as we do and spend as we do only that 
we may go on getting more. That is 
the way with one-half of the people in 
societ3A It’s trying. It tells upon Jem, 
it’s that which makes him take so much 
wine,” she whispered. “ I should not 
like my family to heap any burdens on 
Jem.” 

“ I shall not do that, Florence,” 
replied Lucy, cool and quiet now, where 
once she would have been indignant 
and stung. “ I shall certainly not 
allow myself to get into debt. I will 
look well ahead. If we have to go to 
the workhouse, I will make our own 
arrangements for going there ! ” 

Other people took counsel with Lucy 
in a far different spirit. Miss Latimer 
said Lucy might rely on her remaining 
w'ith her as long as they could possibly 
share a common home. That added her 
little income to the household funds. 
“ Little indeed,” she said, but Lucy 
answered — 

“ Every little helps. And the greatest 
help is in the knowledge that one does 
not bear one’s burden alone.” 

“ Ay, two are better than one,” re¬ 
joined the old governess, “and a three¬ 
fold cord is not quickly broken.” 

“ I’d like to be the third cord, but I’m 
only a bit of twine,” said Tom. 

Another and stouter strand was soon 
to be woven into the household coil for 
that “ long pull and strong pull ” which 
Lucy was determined to make. The 
death of his old landlord had broken up 


the house where Mr. Somerset had 
hitherto lived. Diffidently, as if he 
were asking a great favour, he inquired 
if Lucy could entertain the idea of allow¬ 
ing him to rent her first floor, for which 
he was willing to pay a rent which at 
once made a substantial addition to the 
household finance. 

As for poor Tom Black, he was dis¬ 
tressed to think how small his payments 
were. “ If he went away,” he said, 
“ somebody more profitable might 
occupy his place.” Lucy had to re¬ 
assure him by her own words and b3^ 
the sight of Hugh’s tears at the bare 
thought of “ Tom’s going away.” 

Three months later Tom got a rise 
in his salary, and then he insisted on 
raising his monthly board fee. Luc3'’ 
was slightly reluctant and almost ag¬ 
grieved, but when she saw the lad’s 
face beaming with the power of his new 
prosperity, she let him have his own 
way in the matter. 

So life settled down. Florence re¬ 
sented that her sister had chosen “to 
turn into a lodging-house keeper.” 
Lucy marvelled to note how strangely 
it “ comes natural” to some women to 
belittle and contemn those ways of 
honest industry which lie nearest to 
woman’s true nature—housekeeping, 
house-serving, the care of the aged, 
and the young, and the solitary. And, 
oh, the pity of it! if such belittlement 
and contempt tend to relegate these 
high womanly functions only to unworthy 
“ C 3 ^e-servants ” ! 

Months passed, yet the silence of the 
seas remained unbroken. Now and 
then Lucy and the captain’s wife wrote 
and asked how each fared. There 
came no day when either drew a line 
across life and forbade that hope should 
cross it. They did not put on widow’s 
mourning, yet when Lucy had to buy 
a new dress or ribbon. Miss Latimer 
noticed that she bought it of black or 
of soberest grey. 

Months of such waiting had gone by 
ere Lucy wonderingly observed that there 
came to her no more her old nightmare 
vision of herself struggling lonely be¬ 
tween a wild heath and a dead wall 
against a midnight storm. There was a 
sense in which the allegory of that vision 
was converted into fact—the silence as 
of death on one hand, the great rough 
world on the other, the storm of sorrow 
beating on herself. Yet now she realised 
that God Himself was with her on the 
dark wild way—she was not alone—and 
that made all the difference. God does 
not promise to uphold us in our fears 
and forebodings. These ought not to 
be. He has promised to be with us and 
to comfort us when the dark days shall 
really come. 

Lucy never gave voice to many of her 
deepest experiences at that time—that 
secret speech which the Father keeps 
for each of His children. Sometimes it 
seemed to her as if shafts of light 
penetrated her very being, revealing or 
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illuminating the most solemn mysteries 
of life. Sometimes she thought of Paul’s 
allusion to being “caught up into the 
third heaven” and “hearing unspeak¬ 
able words which it is not lawful for a 
man to utter.” 

This fleeting glory would fade out of 
Lucy’s soul even as sunshine fades off 
the earth. Yet Lucy felt that those 
“ hours of insight ” left her seeing “ all 
things new.” 

Lucy began to understand how martyrs 
can smile and speak cheerfully at their 
stake, because from that standpoint their 
developed spiritual stature lifts them to 
wider horizons than others know. What 
a message the blue sky must have had 
for the white depths of the Colosseum ! 
Yet these things can never be told or 
written. Whoever would know them 
must /earn them for themselves, though 
it be but “ in part.” But it is because 
of these things that faith and hope and 
love have never died out of the world, 
since all the forces of unfaith and 
despair and cruelt}" end only in produc¬ 
ing them afresh, because they are of the 
eternal life of God. 

Lucy’s picture-dealer felt kindly to¬ 
wards the quiet client who gave so little 
trouble, showed so little self-conceit, 
and, while steadily business-like, was 
never exacting or suspicious. He 
thought “it would do Mrs. Challoner 
no harm ” if he told her that one or 
two purchasers had said, “ There is 
something in that lady’s sketches which 
we miss in many greater artists,” one 
old lady adding that “ when she looked 
at Lucy’s pictures, she felt as if there 
was a soft voice beside her whispering 
something pleasant.” 

That brought the tears to Lucy’s eyes 
and made her feel ver}^ humble, possibly 
because she could not deny to herself 
that there was truth in the gracious 
words. Oh, to have Charlie again, and 
yet to be all that she had grown into 
since he had gone away—since this 
awful silence ! And an inner voice 
bade her take cheer, for was not this 
what was sure to happen here or there — 
sooner or later ? 

“ What a pitiful bliss we should make 
for ourselves if we were left to do it 
without God ! ” Lucy cried, thinking 
even of the sweetest dreams of courting 
days, the best aspirations of married 
life. For after one taste of “ the peace 
which passeth understanding,” one 
vision of the joy which has absorbed 
the strength of sorrow into it, mere 
“ happiness ” looks but a poor thing, 
even as a child’s cheap, pretty toy shows 
beside a masterpiece of genius. 

Lucy’s slumbers now were deep and 
calm. Almost every morning she awoke 
with a sense of refreshment, as when 
one returns to labour after being among 
kind hearts in lovely places. Sometimes 
she knew she had dreamed, and sucli 
dream memories as lingered, elusive, 
for a few waking moments, were always 
bright and cheering. Visions of Charlie 
had come during the first nights after 
the great blow. He never seemed to 
speak, but he was always smiling, 
always confident that all was well and 
would be well. His dream form always 
appeared in positions and in scenes 


which Lucy could recall as having 
figured in peculiarly happy times. And 
yet these scenes had been at the time so 
slight and evanescent that Lucy had 
quite forgotten them till the dream 
revived the remembrance. It was as if, 
in her sleep, her soul was drawn so near 
the light and warmth of love that even 
the invisible records of memory started 
into view. 

After those first few occasions Charlie 
came no more into any dream which she 
could recall even at the instant of 
waking. But the soothing spirit of 
hope and reassurance remained. If she 
dreamed of Florence, Florence wore the 
simple frocks of her girlhood and spoke 
as she used to do. Jem Brand, too, 
appeared only on his kind and help¬ 
ful side. Once she had a curious dream 
of seeing two Jem Brands exactly alike, 
save that one was fresh and smiling and 
friendly, and inclined to nudge his 
strange dissipated-looking twin, and to 
ask why he was so grumpy and heavy. 
In her sleep, too, she saw Mrs. Morison, 
and Jane Smith, and Clementina, and 
each was back in her old place and 
doing well. Lucy could never re¬ 
member what passed between them and 
her in the land of sleep, but somehow 
she knew it was something that ex¬ 
plained things, something which made 
them feel that the past could not have 
ended otherwise than it had, but which 
also made her feel that it was quite 
natural that they should begin again 
and do better. 

She thought to herself once as she 
awoke— 

“ I feel as if wherever Charlie is I am 
in his every thought, and that his every 
thought is a prayer always ascending 
on every way by which it can bring back 
blessing.” 

It was about this time that it struck 
Lucy that strangers very often spoke to 
her. She scarcely ever entered an 
omnibus or a railway carriage without 
somebody appealing to her for some 
trifling assistance, or confiding to her 
some little difficulty which they seemed 
to think might grow clearer if it were 
talked over. Once or twice she noticed 
that old folks or little children let ever 
so many people pass them by and then 
asked her to ring a stiff bell for them or 
to decipher an address. 

Sometimes she caught herself softly 
repeating Adelaide Proctor’s lines— 

“ Who is the angel that cometh ? 

Pain ! 

Let us arise and go forth to greet 
him. 

Not in vain 

Is the summons g-one for us to meet 
him ; 

He will stay and darken our sun ; 

He will stay 

A desolate night, a weary day. 

Since in that shadow our work is 
done. 

And in that shadow our crowns are 
won. 

Let us say still, while his bitter 
chalice 

Slowly into our heart is poured— 

‘ Blessed is he that cometh 

In the name of the Lord!’” 


Of course beneath all this high ex¬ 
perience ran the undercurrent of simple 
daily living. Lucy was in no danger of 
losing hold of the practical. She had 
her regular duties at the Institute, and 
many little opportunities for the exercise 
of tact and common sense at home. 
The little household had a real organic 
unity in its common service of true 
friendship, but that did not rub off all 
the little human angles. Sometimes 
Pollie w'ould say that “ Mrs. May was 
more particular than a real mistress.” 
Sometimes Miss Latimer found a trial 
in the romps of Hugh and Tom Black. 
Mr. Somerset adopted vegetarianism 
and puzzled Mrs. May by desiring her 
to concoct dishes which seemed to her 
unsatisfactory and uncann3^ But each 
trusted the other. Everybody knew that 
everybody meant well. If a sharp word 
were spoken unwaril}", a kind word 
followed hard upon it. Each under¬ 
stood that all joys and trials were 
common property ; shares therein might 
differ, but ever 34 ody had a share. 

So the weeks grew into months, and 
the months completed a 3^ear. One 
evening Luc3^ was sitting in the dining¬ 
room glancing over her completed 
balance sheet with its tiny “surplus,” 
when suddenly it seemed to her that 
there was a new sound in the ver3^ 
rumble of the cab which was depositing 
Mr. Somerset as usual at the door, after 
his day’s study at the British Museum. 
She looked up, her pen in her hand 
listening. 

Mr. Somerset generall3'- went straight 
to his own apartments. Occasionally, 
however, when he had any news to 
tell or any request to make, he looked 
in upon the little party in the dining¬ 
room. 

He did so now. 

He sat down on the sofa and said 
abruptl 3 '— 

“ Mrs. Challoner, do 3^ou think joy 
ever hurts anybod3^ ? ” 

“ Surel3^ not,” she said, looking up 
with wide eyes. “The Bible says that 
hope deferred maketh the heart sick, 
but that when the desire cometh, it is a 
tree of life.” 

“ Do you feel sure, dear friend, that 
you could bear-” 

She had risen from her seat with 
clasped hands. 

“Mr. Somerset, Mr. Somerset!” she 
gasped. 

He rose too. 

“ Trust me,” he said, gently leading 
her mind to its new attitude. “ I would 
not stir expectation ever so lightly for 
nothing. To-day I have received a 
message from the shipping office to 
deliver to you. Listen ! The long 
looked-for word has come at last. 
Charlie Jives ! Charlie is quite well! 
Charlie is coming home ! He is on his 
way ! ’ ’ 

Lucy did not faint. She did not cry 
out. She sat quite quiet for a moment, 
and then broke into a peal of low happv 
laughter, which died awa3" in a flood of 
soft healing tears, from wliich she looked 
up and said— 

“ Is it all true ? Is it quite true ? I 
can scarcel3^ believe it! ” 

(To be continued.) 
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UGUST is the month we most 
associate with all the active 
interests of the height of 
summer, but the bees in the 
hive are already quieting 
clown and making prepara¬ 
tions for their long winter 
sleep. The duty of the bee¬ 
keeper will be to make sure 
that these preparations are properly carried 
out by assisting them if necessary. ^ One 
reason for their diminished activity is the 
disappearance of several honey - producing 
flowers on which the bees depend for their 
main crop. Breeding is not kept up so 
largely—the brood nest growing smaller ; and 
many cells that contained brood last mouth 
will now be filled up with honey and pollen. 
Most of the bees noAV in the hive are to survive 


the coming winter, and they must presence 
their energies as much as possible, because 
the colony will stand in great need of their 
services in the following spring. The drones, 
who gather no honey, and are of no further 
use in the hive are now attacked and killed, 
or turned out of the hive to perish from 
exposure. The ejection of the drones is 
rather a gruesome proceeding, but it is one 
that should give satisfaction to the bee-keeper, 
because it shows that the colony possesses a 
healthy and vigorous queen, and this, of course, 
is an essential condition for its well-being. 

All through this month robbing will have 
to be guarded against, as, now that honey is 
scarce, it is easily incluced, especially where 
there are a number of hives. To prevent 
robbing, the hives should not be opened too 
often, and then only late in the afternoon, 
and the work done as speedily as possible. 
No drops of honey or syrup should be left 
about, and if feeding is going on, care should 
be taken to prevent any bees from outside 
getting to the feeder. 

When robbing and fighting are found to be 
in progress, the best means of checking the 
trouble will be to reduce the entrance of the 
hive with perforated zinc, so as to allow only 
one bee to pass in or out at a time. A rag 
soaked in a weak solution of Calvert’s No. 5 
carbolic acid, wrung out nearly dry, and spread 
out on the alighting board will also help to 
keep the robbers off. 

These measures need not be taken unless 
there is considerable excitement around the 
hive entrance. At this time of year there will 
often be a few strangers on the alighting 
board, which get pulled about rather roughly 
by little groups of over-zealous sentinels, but 
no notice need be taken of this. 

The middle or end of August will be time 
enough to think about getting the bees into 
condition for the winter. A careful inspection 
of all the hives should now be made, and the 
following points carefully noted : 


PLEASURES OF BEE-KEEPING. 


By F. W. L. SLADEN. 

(i.) Every^ colony should have a good laying 
queen. The appearance of worker brood in 
all stages will be sufficient evidence of her 
presence without our taking the trouble to 
hunt her up. 

(2.) The colony must be strong, the bees 
crowding on at least six standard frames. 

(3.) The combs must contain not less than 
twenty pounds of good honey for food during 
the winter. 

These three conditions being fulfilled, we 
may be satisfied that the colony is in good 
condition to withstand the rigours of winter 
without further attention, and only requires 
to be M-rapped up warmly later on before the 
advent of cold weather. 

If, however, the colony should happen to 
be queenless, or weak (that is, covering less 
than six standard frames), it will have to be 
united to another colony. Thus, two colonies, 
neither of which, alone, would be strong 
enough to stand the winter, can be united 
together to form one strong colony, which, if 
properly looked after, will almost certainly 
turn out strong in the spring and do well the 
following year. 

The colonies which are to be united should 
stand near to one another; by this I mean 
within a yard or two of one another. If they 
are further apart or have several other hives 
standing between them, they will have to be 
brought together, the moving being done by 
degrees, a yard or two at a time, and only on 
fine days during which the bees fly freely, 
otherwise many bees will be lost. 

For the operation of uniting a flour- 
dredger will be required, containing about 
half-a-pint of flour. Also a goose-wing for 
brushing the bees off the combs. The dome 
queen-cage is an appliance that may come in 
useful. It is made of tinned wire-cloth, and 
shaped like the strainer that is sometimes 
hung from the spout of a tea-pot to retain the 
leaves. Such tea-strainers make very good 
queen-cages. To use the queen-cage it is 
pressed into the comb with the queen inside. 

The hive to contain the united colonies 
should be placed midway between the two 
old stands. The alighting-boards should be 
extended by means of the hiving-board which 
was used in hiving the swarm. 

A bright calm afternoon will be the best 
time to do the uniting. We have already 
seen that bees belonging to different colonies 
when mixed will not, under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, agi’ee. If, however, they are prevented 
from recognising one another they will unite 
together quite peaceably, and this condition 
may be brought about by dusting them over 
with flour. Every comb must therefore be 
lifted out of both hives and the bees on them 
well powdered with flour from the dredger. 
In replacing the combs, one from one hive 
should be put next to another from the other 
hive, thus ensuring the better mixing of the 
bees. Combs containing brood should be 
placed together in the middle of the hive. The 
bees on the lightest of the outside combs may 
be shaken off on to the hiving-board, where 
they should receive a sprinkling of flour, the 
combs being then taken indoors at once. 

During the operation a sharp look out 
should be kept for the queens on the brood 
combs, and if one of them should be preferred 
for heading the new colony she should be caged 
by herself on a comb in the manner described 
above to prevent any hostile workers from 
attacking her. The other queen must then be 
found and removed, and the bee-keeper must 
remember to liberate the caged queen on the 
following day. Ifleft to themselves, however, 
the workers soon learn to recognise one of the 


queens as their mother, so that the trouble of 
finding and caging the queen is not really 
necessary in uniting, but it is an additional 
safeguard which the practised bee-keeper is 
glad to be able to take advantage of. 

It was stated just now that the presence of 
laor/eer-hrood in the hive was sufficient evi¬ 
dence of the presence of a good queen. In 
some cases where there is a bad queen or no 
queen at all, drone-hvood may be found in the 
hive. Usually the bees build a special comb 
with cells of a larger pattern for raising drone- 
brood in, but a bad queen will often lay drone 
eggs in worker-cells. In either case drone- 
brood may be known from worker-brood by 
its raised convex cappings, the capping over 
the worker-brood being almost flat. The best 
thing to do with a drone-raising colony is to 
unite it to another good colony without delay 
in the manner described above. 

Having settled the question of strength, the 
next thing to see about will be the food 
supply. If each hive does not possess the 
minimum weight of 20 lb. of stored honey, 
combs containing food must be given from 
another hive that can spare them, or symp 
must be supplied through the feeder. 

Syrup for winter use must be made thicker 
than that used for stimulating in the summer, 
10 lbs. of cane sugar being dissolved in only 
5 pints of water. The syrup must be given 
quickly (5 or 6 lb. every day), otherwise much 
of it may be used for raising brood. For 
this purpose special rapid feeders, made to 
hold 6 lb. of syrup, are made. 

If the stock-box contains more than 30 lb. 
of honey, we may take and extract the surplus 
from the outside combs, or one of these combs 
might with advantage be given to a colony 
that stands in need of it. 

Bee-keepers who live in the heather districts 
of Scotland and the north of England will 
now be reaping the late honey harvest that 
this plant affords, getting their supers filled 
with the delicious heather-honey, which is so 
highly esteemed for its fine flavour. Persons 
keeping a few colonies a little distance from 
the moors find it worth their while to send 
their bees there while the heather is in bloom. 
Heather-honey has a deep colour. It is so 
thick that it is extremely difficult to remove it 
from the comb by means of the honey extrac¬ 
tor. It should therefore be stored in sections, 
as these do not require extracting. Sections 
of heather-honey should fetch about threepence 
more than ordinary sections. 

What to do with the honey obtained from 
their bees is a question, I expect, that will 
not trouble many of my readers. Still it will 
be a good thing to know some of the uses 
of honey. In the first place it is delicious 
eaten with bread and butter. It contains 
grape sugar, which makes it wholesome and 
easily digested, and particularly good for 
children in moderate quantities. Honey- 
vinegar and mead when well made are 
acknowledged to be excellent. As an ingre¬ 
dient in cakes and confectionary, honey greatly 
improves them. A delicious flavour is 
imparted to tea or coffee if sweetened with 
honey instead of sugar. “ My son, eat thou 
honey, because it is good” (Proverbs xxiv. 13) 
is the recommendation the wise King .Solomon 
gave honey. 

Honey is also valuable as a medicine. 
Mixed with the juice of lemons it is uni¬ 
versally acknowledged to be one of the best 
remedies for sore throat and cough. It has 
been proved to be beneficial in cases of 
rheumatism, hoarseness, and affections of the 
chest. 

{To be concluded.) 
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THE GIRHS OWN RARER. 


THREE GIRL-CHUMS, AND THEIR LIFE IN 

By FLORENCE SOPHIE DAVSON. 



CHAPTER X. 

arion’s wed¬ 
ding - d ay 
was near at 
band. Mrs. 
Grant, her 
cousin, who 
lived in 
Norfolk 
S q u a r e , 
had very 
kindly of¬ 
fered to 
have the 

wedding from her house, and this arrange¬ 
ment was the most convenient for everybody 
concerned. It had been at first intended that 
she sliould be married from her own home in 
Northamptonshire, but there would have been 
such a difficulty in putting up all the wedding 
guests, and Dr. Thomas’s house was already 
a very full one. So when Mrs. Grant offered 
the loan of her house for the occasion it was 
thankfully accepted. 

^Marion was glad to be in London for a 
week or two beforehand as she was so busy 
with her trousseau, and it made the shopping 
and trying on of dresses so much more easy. 
Her mother came up to town to stay in 
Norfolk Square for a fortnight before the 
wedding to help her with her purchases. The 
rest of the family were coming up for the 
wedding on the day and were going back to 
the country as soon as it was over. 

Marion was disappointed at not being 
married from her own home, but she saw 
plainly that the present arrangement would 
save her mother a great deal of fatigue and 
inconvenience, and as Mrs. Thomas was not at 
all strong now, that was a great point gained. 
Anybody who has experienced the difficulties 
of making ready for a party, added to the 
planning and contriving necessary to the 
disposal of guests in an already over-full house, 
will heartily appreciate the benefits of Mrs. 
Grant’s plan. 

Jane wrote to Mrs. Grant, whom she knew 
very well, and offered help for the wedding 
breakfast. As the cook in Norfolk Square 
had not been in her place very long and was 
rather inexperienced, Mrs. Grant was very 
glad to agree to Jane’s suggestion. The 
wedding was to be on a Saturday. Fortunately 
the day before was a free day for Jane, and so 
she would be able to devote it to making 
ready for the wedding. 

There was to be a sit-down breakfast in the 
old-fashioned style, for the guests were limited 
to the relations and very old friends of the 
bride and bridegroom, and as several of these 
would be coming up from the country for the 
day, they would be glad of a substantial repast. 
The bride was to be man-ied in a travelling 
dress, and was only to have one bridesmaid— 
her sister Lily. 

As the weather was already crisp and cold 
this was a veiy sensible plan, for nothing is 
more unbecoming than the utterly unseason¬ 
able attire in which brides and bridesmaids are 
sometimes seen shivering. Fortunately Marion 
was not to go straight to a very hot climate, 
as Mr. Scott had work at Ootacamund for the 
next year. She received many delightful 
presents. A very useful one from one of her 
jnipils was a cookery-book for Anglo-Indians, 
which she treasured veiy much, as she knew 
how very useful it would be to her in her new 
home. 


Mrs. Holden gave her several presents, 
amongst which was some very beautiful lace 
which Marion had made up on a white silk 
dinner dress. 

The enterprising Jane made the wedding- 
cake with Ada’s help. She had to buy a 
special tin to bake it in as she had not one big 
enough. It was cooked with the greatest care 
in the gas oven in which Marion had prepared 
so many meals in the days of their joint house¬ 
keeping. 

The preparations took some days, for Jane 
had not very much time just then. She 
]nepared half the fruit one evening and half 
the next. On the next afternoon she got 
home early, made the cake, and got it into the 
oven by six o’clock, and had it baked before 
they went to bed. The next evening she put 
on the almond icing and the plain royal icing, 
and on the next she ornamented it. It was 
allowed two or three days to set quite firm, 
and then the cake was wrapped in wadding, 
packed in a box and taken over to Norfolk 
Square in a cab, where it was kept under a 
glass case until the wedding. Our readers 
must have the recipe of this wonderful cake 
in case they may wish to emulate Jane’s in¬ 
dustry for the benefit of their friends. Mrs. 
Oldham sent up a special box of eggs for its 
concoction. 

Marion’s Wedding Cake. 

Ingredients. —Two pounds of Vienna flour, 
one pound of French plums, one pound of 
sultanas, one pound of currants, one pound of 
citron peel, one and three-quarter pounds of 
fresh butter, one and a half pounds of castor 
sugar, ten eggs, one pound of sweet almonds, 
and vanilla essence. 

For the Ahnond Icing .—Two pounds of 
ground almonds, three pounds of castor sugar, 
almond flavouring, enough beaten egg to bind. 

Royal Icing. —Three pounds of icing sugar, 
whites of egg to mix, lemon juice. 

Method. —Rub the flour through a hair 
sieve, stone the French plums and chop them 
finely, wash and dry the currants, and pick 
and flour the sultanas ; cut up the peel, sift 
the sugar, blanch and chop the almonds. Beat 
the butter to a cream, and then add the sugar 
and work together until very light; add the 
eggs one by one, flour the fruit well, and stir 
it in gradually, the almonds also: lastly, stir 
in the flour, the essence, and the brandy. Line 
a tin with paper that has been brushed with 
clarified butter; pour in the mixture, and bake 
in a moderate oven. 

Almond Icing. —Mix the ground almonds 
and castor sugar together and then work in 
enough beaten white of egg to bind; knead 
and roll out, lay over the cake and put near 
the fire to dry. 

Royal Icing. —Rub the icing sugar through 
a sieve and work in with a wooden spoon 
enough white of egg to make the icing of the 
right consistency to spread over the cake ; add 
a little lemon juice. Dry the icing in a cool 
oven, taking care it does not colour. Ornament 
the cake the next day, using royal icing mixed 
rather more stiffly than that which was spread 
over first. Put it on with a forcer. 

Jane declared that she only breathed freely 
when she had deposited the cake in Mrs. 
Grant’s house, and saw it waiting for the 
wedding under a large glass globe ! 

Here we have the menu for the wedding 
breakfast. 


LONDON ROOMS. 


MENU DU DlijEUNER. 

Ox-tail Soup. 

Oyster Patties. 

Glazed Pheasants. 

Pigeon Pie. 

Tongue. 

Pistachio Cream. 

Claret Jelly. 

Fruits. 

Coffee. 

The cook at Norfolk Square and Jane both 
worked hard all the day before and everything 
turned out very well. To ensure the pheasants 
and the tongue being well glazed and looking 
nice, Jane made some good glaze and brought 
it with her. This she did by making a pint of 
good beef-tea and boiling it rapidly down to a 
thick syrup. The pheasants and the tongue 
had each two coats brushed on and were 
then suitably ornamented, the tongue with a 
pretty design in creamed butter put on with 
a forcer and slices of notched cucumber laid 
round the dish. The tongue was a smoked 
one and was soaked for twenty-four hours 
before being cooked. Jane made all the pufi' 
pastry for the patties and the pigeon pie ; the 
cook made the soup, cooked the pheasants 
and the tongue and prepared the inside of the 
pie under her supervision. She also prepared 
the moulds for the creams and jellies. Here 
are the recipes for the soup, patties, creams, 
and jellies. The quantity made consisted of 
two quarts of soup, two dozen patties, two 
creams (quart moulds), two jellies (ditto), and 
two pies. 

Ox-Tail Soup. 

Ingredients .—One ox-tail, one carrot, one 
turnip, two onions, two sticks of celery, two 
tomatoes, four mushrooms, bay-leaf, blade of 
mace, a bunch of herbs, twelve peppercorns, 
two teaspoonfuls of salt, two quarts of stock, 
two ounces of butter, three ounces of brown 
thickening. 

Method. —Cut the ox-tail into joints and 
blanch it. Fry it well in the butter, add the 
vegetables washed and sliced, the mace, herbs, 
salt, and the stock, and simmer four hours. 
Strain and pick out the pieces of meat; 
take off the fat and return to the saucepan. 
Thicken with three ounces of brown thicken¬ 
ing. Put in the pieces of ox-tail and the 
soup is ready. 

Puff Pastry. 

Ingredients. —Two pounds of Vienna flour, 
two pounds of butter, lemon juice, water to 
mix, two yolks of eggs. 

Method .—Rub the flour through a hair 
sieve ; wash the butter and rub one-third into 
the flour. Turn this on to the paste-board 
and make a well in the middle. Beat the 
yolks of two eggs with a gill of water and a 
little lemon juice and mix into the flour, 
adding more water if necessary until you have 
a flexible dough. Roll out to a strip, shape 
the butter to a third the size of the dough and 
lay it on ; fold the dough over and roll out ; 
repeat this and put it away to cool. Roll out 
again and repeat this four times. Roll out, 
cut as required, and use. For patties, cut into 
rounds with a cutter about the size of a wine¬ 
glass and mark it at the top with a smaller 
cutter. Bake in a very hot oven a pale golden 
brown, and when baked lift off the lid and 
scoop out the inside ; fill with the required 
mixture and put on the lid again. 

Mixture for Oyster Patties .—Strain the 
liquor from two dozen oysters and put it to 
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boil for ten minutes with a blade of mace, 
three peppercorns, a little lemon rind, and 
some salt; strain and mix with a gill of cream. 
Work half an ounce of butter with as much 
coniflour as it will take up, stir it into the 
liquor and boil up over the fire ; cut the oysters 
in small pieces, put them into the sauce and 
heat gently for a few minutes without letting 
it boil again. 

Pistachio Cream. 

higredmits .—One pint of double cream, 
Ibt two fresh eggs, four ounces 

of castor sugar, a quarter of a pound of 
pistachios (chopped and blanched), one ounce 
of leaf gelatine, two tablespoonfuls of water, 
a half-pint packet of lemon jelly. 

Method .—Take a plain round cake-mould 
that will hold a quart, and line the sides of it 
with lemon jelly. Sprinkle the bottom over 
with chopped pistachio, using a little melted 
jelly to set it. Whip a pint of double cream 
to a stiff froth, and mix it lightly with the 
stiffly beaten whites of two fresh eggs and the 
castor sugar (sifted). Pound the pistachios in 
a mortar, and add the sweetened cream to this. 
Have ready the gelatine, and when it is luke¬ 
warm stir it quickly into the cream. Pour at 
once into the prepared mould. 


Before the wedding-day, Jane, Ada, and 
Marion had a little tea-party at “ The 
Rowans,” at which it must be confessed they 
talked a great deal and ate very little. 

“ Well, we have had a very happy year at 
all events,” said Ada, “and if circiifnstances 
had not upset our previous arrangements, I 
should have been quite content to go on in the 
same way for a long time.” 

“ As circumstances^ named Tom Scott and 
Jack Redfern, intervened, our housekeeping is 
at an end,” said Jane decisively. “ I think I 
am the one to whom all apologies should be 
made. Of course, with you two gone, I could 
not bear starting the same sort of thing again 
with anyone else, but it has certainly been a 
most successful experiment. Has your dress 
come home yet, Marion } ” 

“ Yes ; and fits very well.” 

“ It is the prettiest dress you can imagine,” 
said Jane to Ada. “ A grey Sicilienne skirt, 
with a grey glace silk bodice, and cheny- 
coloured velvet at the throat and waist. A 
dear little chen*}'-coloured toque to wear with 
it, and a smart grey velvet cape with a delicate 
design in steel on it. I can’t help talking like 
a fashion plate when I think of it! Our 
dresses are sent back at last, anc} there is 
nothing that needs alter^'* ” 


Jane and Ada were to wear their new winter 
dresses of green cashmere and brown velvet; 
big brown “ picture ” hats with rowans under 
the brim. Marion’s wedding-day dawned 
bright and sunny. The wedding was to be at 
two o’clock. 

Jane had arranged to go over to Norfolk 
Square early to superintend the laying of the 
breakfast before the party went to church. 
The table was decorated with white flowers 
in specimen vases. Azaleas, chrysanthemums, 
and orange-blossoms, and sprigs of rowan- 
berries were laid on the pretty white satin 
table-centre which Ada had worked for her 
friend. 

And now they are off to church. 

Marion makes a charmingly pretty but very 
nervous bride. Eveiybody is bright and cheer¬ 
ful and there are no tears. Soon they come 
back and sit down to the breakfast, prepared 
with so much care. And now the time has 
come for us to bid farewell to our young 
housekeepers, whose plans and contrivances 
our readers have followed for so long. If 
their example will induce any to try the 
experiment for themselves, Mrs. Scott, Mrs. 
Redfern, and Miss Jane Orlingbury will feel 
that they have not worked in vain. 

[the end.] 
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The Temple. 

;My dear Dorothy,— As you are one of the 
members of the committee for the bazaar in 
aid of the Nursing Home for Old People, 
I may be able to give you a few useful hints 
to avoid certain illegalities which beset the 
path of the unwary promoters of such charit¬ 
able entertainments. 

The great feature of a big bazaar should 
coiLsist in having as many side shows as 
possible, so that people may be able, by the 
expenditure of a shilling or two, to escape 
from the importunities of the stall-holders 
into a concert-room, waxwork show, or other 
attraction, and not be driven out of the bazaar 
altogether. 

If you want to have anything in the nature 
of a farce, operetta or comedietta played in the 
building, you ought to inquire if the hall 
which you are going to hire for the bazaar has 
a licence for stage-plays. If it has not such a 
licence, the performers and those responsible for 
the entertainment will render themselves liable 
to a fine, unless the proper licence is secured. 

Fish-ponds, bran-pies, lucky tubs, and simi¬ 
lar contrivances, are doubtless, strictly speak¬ 
ing, illegal, but are always tolerated at bazaars, 
where people do not expect to get the value of 
their money; but it is advisable to draw the line 
at roulette tables or anything in the nature of 
a real gamble or a lottery. 


On the last day of the bazaar, it is often the 
custom to sell off the undisposed-of stock of the 
stalls by auction. The person who holds 
the auction should be a person having an 
auctioneer’s licence to sell by auction, other¬ 
wise trouble may ensue, as the auctioneers have 
recently made a determined stand against un¬ 
qualified persons acting as auctioneers. 

I thinlc that these are the principal errors 
into which people who get up bazaars are 
liable to fall; but perhaps I ought to en¬ 
large a little more upon stage-plays and the 
necessity for having a licence for their per¬ 
formance. 

It is almost impossible to give any kind of a 
variety concert without unwittingly performing 
what is the legal equivalent of a stage-play; 
any song with dramatic action is a stage-play, 
and so are duologues and monologues, as dis¬ 
tinguished from recitations. 

Some people have an idea that so long as 
they do not take any money at the doors, they 
are quite safe and within the law in giving a 
performance in the cause of charity, but such 
is not the case. When money or other re¬ 
ward is taken or charged, directly or indirectly, 
or when the purchase of any article is made a 
condition for admission, the performers and 
the owner or occupier of the building render 
themselves liable to a fine. 

This may sound veiy alarming, and would, 
no doubt, considerably startle those good 


ladies who lend their houses for performances 
for charitable objects in the season ; but every 
time they do so, and anything in the nature of 
a stage-play is performed, they may be prose¬ 
cuted and fined, although personally they 
take no benefit from such performances. The 
fact that they frequently do so with impunity 
does not affect the law on the matter, which is 
perfectly clear. Why it has not been altered 
before now, I am unable to say; hardly a day 
passes without its being broken, exemplifying 
the old proverb that “ one man may steal a 
horse from a stable, and another may not look 
over the hedge.” 

I know of a case where a gentleman who 
had turned part of his house into the Theatre 
Royal back drawing-room, and who permitted 
a performance of a play to be given on two 
occasions, to which admission was by ticket 
only, which could be obtained beforehand on 
payment of a fixed sum, in aid of the funds 
of a charity, was convicted and fined under 
the Act. The gentleman appealed against 
the conviction, but without success ; the con¬ 
viction was confirmed by the Court of the 
Queen’s Bench. So be warned, my dear 
Dorothy, and do not allow your friends to 
disregard my advice, and be assured that it is 
much better to avoid these ri.sky entertainments 
altogether. 

Your affectionate cou.sin. 

Bob Briefless. 
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Lilium Tigrinum (var. Fortiinei). 

We will conclude our remarks on the noble 
family of lilies by some notes and tables, 
which will be found of great value to those 
who wish to cultivate these beautiful flowers. 

We told you in the first part of this book 
that we kept a note-book—a kind of diary— 
in which we kept a record of our work among 
the lilies. We advise everyone who intends 
to grow these plants to follow our example, 
and get a large manuscript book to put down 
the “ proceedings” of her lilies. The follow¬ 
ing points should be noted, (i.) The name 
of the species and variety. (2.) The name 
of the person from whom you obtained the 
bulb. (3.) The day on which the bulb was 
planted, with a note as to the condition of the 
weather at the time. (4.) The circumference 
of the bulb, and a brief description of it, 
stating whether the flo-wer-spike had begun to 
grow, or the new roots had appeared, or if 
any scales were mouldy or diseased. (5.) The 
soil in which the lily was planted. (6.) The 
date of the appearance of the shoot. (7.) The 
date of flowering. (8.) A brief description of 
the full-grown plant and its individual mem¬ 
bers. (9.) The condition of the bulb when 
exhumed. 

Here is an example of the record of a bulb 
of L. Auratum. 

'■'-Lilium Au?nlum, var. Platyphyllum^ 

bought from Mr.-. Potted on the 3rd of 

November, 1897; a warm, dry day. Bulb 
seven inches in circumference; new foots 
just appearing. A sound, heavy bulb. One 
mouldy scale removed. Washed iu lime- 
water ; sprinkled with charcoal and potted in 
an eight-inch pot in a mixture of fine peat 
(one part), rich leaf-mould (two parts), a large 
handful of sand and a few small lumps of clay. 
Shoot appeared March 17th, 1898; grew 
rapidly. No disease. Flowered September 
4th, 1898; five blossoms, all perfect, largest 
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eleven and a half inches across. No rain 
when in flower. Lasted in blossom till Sep¬ 
tember 20th, 1898. Bulb when exhumed 
quite healthy, showing two crowns nine and 
a quarter inches in diameter. Exhumed and 
replanted October 21st, 1898.” 

If you have a record like this of every lily, 
you possess a most valuable book on the 
culture of lilies; and, as we said at first, the 
cultivation of these plants is little understood. 
A thoroughly authentic, practical record 
will help you more to become proficient 
in the art of lily-growing than any amount 
of impracticable theory. 

Now some words to those who are 
growing lilies in pots. As we have seen, 
most species grow well in pots. All do 
well except the following, which are unsuitable 
for pot culture. The reason why they are 
suitable is also given. 

L. Cordifoliu 7 n (too straggling). 

All the Isolirious, because they are not suf¬ 
ficiently ornamental for pot culture. 

L. Humholdti. This lily does not do well 
in pots ; why we do not know. 

L. Martagon^ L. Poinponiuniy L. Pyre- 
7taicu?n, L. Chalcedonicum, L. MonodelpluirUy 
L. 2 'estaceum. 

The last six lilies are unsuitable for pot 
culture because they require to become esta¬ 
blished before they will condescend to flower. 

Most lilies grown iu pots can be kept in the 
open air or iu a room, or anywhere you please, 
but the following require protection of some 
sort:— 

Half-hardy species. These should not be 
put out in frosty weather; otherwise they may 
be grown out of doors. If you have planted 
them iu the ground at a sufficient depth, they 
will stand all but a very severe winter. L. 
Giga?iteum, L. Cordifolium, L. Formosanum^ 
LAVallichianum, L. IVashingtonianum^ L. 
Cateshcei, L. Polyphyllum, L. RosenL. 
Hooke 7 ‘i^ L. Oxypetalum^ L. Alexandrce. 

The following usually need a greenhouse to 
grow them well:— L. Philippineusey L, Neil- 
gher/'Cftse, L. Nepaulense^ L. Lowi. 

Would you like to have lilies in pots in 
your room } You can have them even if you 
do not possess a greenhouse. You can grow 
the lilies in the ground and transfer them to 
pots just before they begin to flower. For 
this purpose plant the bulbs in the open 
ground in rather lighter soil than you would 
if the lilies were to flower in the open. Place 
the bulbs about four inches deep. You need 
not remove the plant until the flower-buds are 
nearly fully developed. Then take up the lily 
with the surrounding earth, place it in a big 
pot, drench it with water, and leave it in a 
cool, shady place for three days. Then give 
it a good dose of liquid manure. You may 
then take it into your room, and it will flower 
as though nothing had troubled the tranquillity 
of its existence. 

Not all lilies are suitable for this treatment; 
only those species which will grow in light 
soils should be used for this purpose. L. 
LotigiJloruj?i, L. Auratum, L. Speeiost/m, and 
Z. Ruhellum are most suitable for this form 
of culture. 

About the beginning of November all your 
lilies in pots will have flowered and died down. 
What are you to do with them now } 

Shake the bulbs out of the pots; examine 
them; remove any oflf-shoots; do 7 iot cut off 
the roots; wash them iu lime-water and re-pot 
without delay. 

Lilies do not rest during the winter. The 
pots should be kept in a place which is not too 
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wet. The pots must not be kept too dry, but 
an occasional watering should be administered. 

We append a list of the YVies, giving the 
exact composition of the soil in which we have 
grown them best, both iu the open air and 
in pots. An asterisk is affixed to the most 
desirable species. 

Grown in a mixture of one part peat, two 
parts leaf-mould, and a good sprinkling of 
sand : 

*1. Z. L 07 tgiJl 07 ‘U 7 )l. 

2. Z. Fo 7 ’ 7 nosauu))i. 

*3. Z. Auratu 77 i. 

Z. Speciosu 77 i. 

*5. Z. K 7 'a 77 ieri. 

6 . Z. Ruhelhwi. 

7. Z. He 7 i 7 yi. 

8. Z. Medeoloides. 

Grown in a mixture of equal parts of peat 
and leaf-mould, with plenty of sand : 

*9. Z. Leichtliiii. 

10. Z. Plaxiviowiczi. 

11. Z. Cateshcei. 

12. Z. Wallacei. 

*13. Z. Caiiade 72 se. 

*14. Z. Pa 7 ’vu 7 }i. 

*15. Z. Marithnum. 

*16. Z. Supe 7 -hu 77 i. 

*17. Z. Roezlii. 

*18. Z. Pa 7 ‘dali 7 iU 7 n. 

19. Z. Calif or 7 iicu 7 )i. 

Grown in equal parts of rich loam and leaf- 
mould, enriched with the contents of an old 
hot-bed, but with no peat and very little sand ; 
*20. Z. CaiididM 7 ii. 

21. Z. TVashmgt 07 iia 7 Jum. 

*22. Z. Himiholdti. 

*23. Z. P 07 np 07 liu 77 l. 

*24. Z. Ma 7 -tag 07 i. 

*25. Z. Pyre 7 iaicu 77 i. 

26. Z. Callosu 77 i. 

27. Z. Car 7 iiolicu))i. 

*28. Z. CJialcedo 7 iicti 77 i. 

*29. Z. Moiiodelphiau. 

Grown in soil like the last, but with a fair 
admixture of peat: 

*30. Z. Giga 7 iteu 7 )i. 

31. Z. Co 7 -difoliu 77 i. 

*32. Z. Wallichia 7 ium. 

*33. Z. Pa 7 ' 7 yi. 

*34. Z. yap 07 iicum Odoruui. 

*35. Z. Bi'owiiii. 

*36. Z. Tigrmiwi. 

37. Z. Bidhifei'um, 

*38. Z. Bat 7 ua 7 i 77 ice. 

39. Z. Elega 7 is. 

*40. Z. Ci'oceum. 

41. Z. Davuricu 77 i. 

*42. Z. Colui 7 ihia 7 iU 77 i. 

43. Z. Teiiuifoliiau. 

44. Z. Concolor. 

45. Z. Hajisoui. 

The following species have never been grown 
by us:— 

*46. Z. Philippi 7 ie 7 ise. 

*47. Z. Neilgher 7 'e 7 ise, 

*48. Z. Nepaule 7 ise. 

*49. Z. Lowi. 

*50. Z. Polyphyllum. 

51. Z. Dai idii. 

52. Z. Oxypetalum. 

53. Z. Roseu 77 i. 

54. Z. Hookeri. 

55. Z. Ave 7 iaceu 77 i. 

During the greater part of the year you can 
have lilies in flower in your garden. If you 
possess a greenhouse you can have lilies in 
flower throughout the year. 
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Naturally the lilies flower in the open 
jrround from April till October. If you wish 
to have lilies in your garden in November you 
can do so, but mind you, if the weather is 
unfavourable the blossoms will not be worth 
much. 

The lilies which will flower in the open 
ground in November are L. Speciosuni and 
L. Auratum. For very late flowering the 
bulbs should be planted in May. Last Lord 
Mayor’s day we gathered a small bunch of 
L. Speciosum^ and one very fair example of 
L. Aiimtiim. The tiger lilies were also in 
blossom at that date. 

But this late crop of lilies is worth very 
little; and, unless you have a greenhouse, we 
advise you to be contented with six months of 
lily flowers. 

In a greenhouse it is easy to have lilies 
througboiit the year. L. Longifloruin will 
flower from April to January, and L. Specio¬ 
suni will flower from August to February if 
the bulbs are potted at intervals, and veiy 
gently forced when necessary. In the month 
of March you can have L. Ruhelluvi in flower. 

Doubtless some of our readers will wish to 
grow lilies for show purposes. Indeed, for 
this purpose few flowers are more satisfactory, 
for lilies are extremely showy, they last very 
well in flower, and are by no means impatient 
of removal. 


As a matter of fact, growing lilies for show 
purposes can be conducted on two separate 
systems; either you can grow show plants or 
show flowers. 

For the former purpose the stem, the leaves, 
the shape of the inflorescence, and the num¬ 
ber, shape, size and colour of the blossoms 
must be above the average. For “ show 
flowers ” all your attention must be concen¬ 
trated upon one single blossom. 

For growing show plants choose a very big 
bulb. In our former articles we warned you 
against these mammoth bulbs, because they 
are so often unsatisfactory. But for show 
plants you must choose these big bulbs; but 
do not imagine that from every “ mammoth 
bulb ” you will get a fine spike. You will 
rarely get more than one really excellent plant 
out of six bulbs. 

For prize plants pot the bulbs in large pots 
and keep them in a cold, dark place for a 
fortnight. When the shoots appear, grow 
them on as quickly as you can, but give no 
artificial heat. Keep the plants in a place 
where they are not likely to be injured by the 
wind, and where there is plenty of shade. As 
the flowering time arrives give plenty of liquid 
manure. 

Of all manures, “ Ichthumic guano ” is the 
most satisfactory for show lilies. 

You must turn your })ots round eveiy day. 


so as to keep the stems straight. Lilies always 
bend towards the sun, and unless the pots are 
carefully turned round every day the stems 
become twisted or bowed. 

For growing prize blossoms choose a small 
bulb. Grow it as you did for a prize plant, 
but when the buds begin to turn colour, re¬ 
move every one except one—the finest. Cut 
the flower with as long a stem as possible, and 
send it to the exhibition while it is opening, 
and before the pollen has become free. 

Grow your show plants as carefully as you 
will, you will often find that many uncared-for 
plants in the garden beat the pampered one 
in the form and delicacy of their blossoms 1 

Like all other flowers, the lilies possess 
many more names than they desire, and in 
many cases even the slightest variation from 
the type has been labelled with a new name. 
You must therefore beware of paying high 
prices for cheap lilies with a new name—a fate 
which will damp the ardour of most amateurs. 

Our work among the lilies is done. If our 
admiration for them has been great, it has 
never been excessive. The lilies are the love¬ 
liest of all flowers, and the study of them is 
wrought with delight. 

“ Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin : 
and yet I say unto you that even Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 


CHAPTER III. 

F you had peeped into the 
big attic bedroom 
the three girls oc¬ 
cupied at the top 
of the high New 
York boarding¬ 
house, you would 
have seen Ada 
Nicoli in her 
pretty white dress- 
ing-gown—such a 
pitiful reminder of 
her former luxury 
—putting little 
Sadie’s hair into 
curl - papers. In 
her lonely life she 
had grown passionately attached 
to her two little sisters who were 
so dependent on her, and the 
thing that hurt her most about 
her poverty was seeing little 
Sadie look careless and ne¬ 
glected. Often at night she was 
so tired and weary that it took 
all her courage to brush and dress 
their two heads of hair, and see that their 
clothes were in proper order for going to 
school the next day. A hat-box full of 
Southern bank-notes, which had been Mar¬ 
jorie’s and Sadie’s amusement for many a day 
in their old home for playing at store-keeping, 
came in handy for curling Sadie’s hair, and 
the child always wanted Ada to tell her the 
same story, how her mother’s mother had 
saved up the bank-notes during the great war, 
believing that the South would be victorious, 
and how she had made some of the notes 
during the war by making slippers out of the 
felt carpets and selling them. 

“If they were all real good dollars now. 
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Ada,” the child .said, “ we needn’t live in 
this hen-roost any longer, need we } ” 

Ada took the child in her arms. “ Poor 
little Sadie,” she said. “While we three are 
together, it doesn’t so much matter, does it ? 
We can have a little fun sometimes, can’t we ? ” 
“ It isn’t so bad, siss,” the child answered, 
“ but I do want to go to Barnum’s, and I wish 
the girls at school wouldn’t say, ‘ When’s 
your father coming back ? He’s been visiting 
for a long time.’ ” 

Then Marjorie chimed in with—“ I passed 
two of the girls I used to go to school with 
to-day, Ada, and they both looked in at a 
shop window when I passed.” 

“Never mind,” Ada said, with her heart 
growing sadder every minute. “ It’s a good 
thing not to be at school with girls who 
are so vulgar.” Ada’s own rich friends had 
also disappeared in a marvellous fashion. It 
is true she had left her old home so sud¬ 
denly, and had to avoid seeing people whom 
it would be painful to meet in her altered 
circumstances, so much that, perhaps, they 
were not altogether to blame. She had 
been working for some months at Madame 
Maude’s now, and she had found that she had 
very little time in her busy life for musing over 
the faithlessness of her rich friends. Her 
mother’s mental condition had not improved, 
and she had not had a single line from her 
fiither. He had left the country to avoid dis¬ 
grace as well as ruin. The cold weather had 
come, and Ada was feeling the hardship of 
walking every morning and evening to her 
business. It was a long way, and the girl’s 
constitution was not suited to the strain made 
upon it. The people in the boarding-house 
had watched her growing slighter and paler as 
the weeks passed, and her eyes had grown 
feverishly bright. Marjory was a selfi.sh, 
peevish child, who did not do what she could 
to help her sister. 


“ She’s not worth Ada’s little finger ! ” the 
fat boarder would exclaim, when the child 
deceived her sister by making friends with 
girls that Ada had asked her not to know, 
and had spent Ada’s hardly-earned money on 
candies, and iced-cream sodas. “ She’s her 
father’s own child, that’s what she is, and 
Ada Nicoli’s too fine a girl to kill herself for 
that saucy brat.” 

But Ada could see no fault in Marjory, for 
Marjory was clever enough to deceive her. 
And so while Ada was toiling night and day 
to bring her up as a refined and cultivated 
child, Marjoiy was hankering after the society 
of vulgar companions, and paying little atten¬ 
tion to her lessons. But little Sadie was a 
sweet and loving child, and her devotion to 
Ada was touching. At the boarding-house 
dinner-table it was a pretty sight to see Ada 
Nicoli with a little sister on each side of her. 
She was the prettiest, daintiest creature her¬ 
self, and it was her greatest joy to see people 
look with admiration at her two children, as 
she called them. They were always wonder¬ 
fully clean and freshly dressed. 

“ How long can she keep it up ? ” the fat 
boarder said. “ She fairly amazes me, that 
girl. She had never even brushed her own 
hair a year and a half ago, and now she’s 
keeping these two children so sweet and 
fresh, and bringing them up so well, too. 
They are a deal nicer children than when they 
first came, but it’s wearing her out—that light 
burning up in her room till past twelve at 
night, and she’s up by seven o’clock in the 
morning.” 

Beside the people in the boarding-house 
there was someone else who had been watch¬ 
ing Ada working the soft curves of her face 
into sharper lines, and seeing the deeper 
shadows come below her bright eyes. It was 
an old man who drove to business every day 
on the Fifth Avenue stage-coach. He always 
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knew that, if it was a wet day, Ada would be 
M'aiting at 20, East 32nd Street for the coach 
to pass, but if it was fine, she would save her 
twenty-live cents and walk. He was an ob¬ 
servant old man, and somewhat of a character. 
He was supposed to be a miser, and very 
wealthy, though he lived in a small tenement 
house, and kept no servant. While he sat 
luiddled up in the corner of the coach, which 
rattled and shook over the stones of Fifth 
Avenue like a relic from the last century, he 
had noticed every detail of the girl’s dress, he 
had the. once pretty frocks become almost 
threadbare, and the dainty shoes lose their 
freshness. He had made inquiries, and found 
out her story. One day she had given the 
conductor a five-dollar bill to pay for her fare. 
The man gave her back a quarter too much 
change. The old man watched her count the 
money, and look at the extra quarter. It was 
bitterly cold weather, and he knew that that 
quarter would pay for her journey there and 
back for another two days. The girl’s ex¬ 
pression said it as plainly as words could have 
flone. “ You’ve given me a quarter too 
much,” she said, with a little tremble in her 
voice. The man did not even say “Thank 
you,” but snatched the money out of her hand 
roughly. The old man smiled; he had long 
ago lost his belief in human nature, and this 
little act of honesty on the girl’s part did him 
good. If was like going near a fire on a cold 
winter day. The meeting of Ada coming and 
going from her work grew to be the one 
interest in the old hermit’s life. He had 
watched her so carefully that he had gained 
a knowledge of her life of which she was 
wholly unconscious. He had seen her tender¬ 
ness to her little sisters when he met them out 
together on a Saturday afternoon. Often he 
had wandered over Central Park with his keen 
eyes looking out eagerly for the graceful figure 
of Ada Nicoli laced arm-in-arm with the two 
young children, and when they stopped to 
feed the swans on the lake, or rest in some 
summer-house, the old man seated himself 
where he could feast his eyes on his adopted 
family unseen. 

Two or three times he had seen something 
veiy like tears in Ada’s eyes when a carriage 
NnVVi some beautifully-dressed women in it 
would pass the girl, and they would give her 
a still’little bow of recognition. 

* * ♦ * 

It was one of the coldest winters New York 
had experienced for mauy years, but the old 
man’s shrivelled-up heart was, day by day, 
stretching and expanding towards the girl. 


who was always gentle. She had many times 
helped him as he got in and out of the Fifth 
Avenue stage-coach, and she had often offered 
to give up her seat in the snug top corner in 
exchange for his draughty one near the door, 
but beyond these natural, kindly little atten¬ 
tions, Ada Nicoli had thought little about the 
old man, whom so many people laughed and 
poked fun at. He had even taken the trouble 
to follow her to the private asylum where her 
mother lived, and would wait there until she 
came out with her sweet blue eyes filled with 
sadness. He had heard of her father’s cruel 
desertion, and many a time the old man could 
feel his fingers close upon the villain’s neck in 
his longing to thrash him. 

On this particular day, when everything was 
a world of snow, and the temperature was 
twenty degrees below zero, the old man had 
been slowly following Ada to her mother’s 
home. He had long since learnt that Wed¬ 
nesdays were the \isiting days in this house of 
sorrow, and that Ada Nicoli never failed to be 
there in her lunch hour. The house was in a 
quiet street, where there was little traffic or 
noise, and Ada hurried along as fast as her 
numbed feet would carry her. In the old 
man’s eyes she had never looked so beautiful, 
for the cold, crisp air had brought a lovely 
colour to her cheeks, and her hair was bright 
gold in the winter sunlight. Suddenly he saw 
her stop, and bend over something that had 
fallen in the snow on the side-walk. It was 
the figure of a man, and from his position it 
looked as if he was intoxicated, rather than 
overcome with the cold. There was no one 
in sight but the old man who was following 
her. Ada touched the man, and spoke to 
him, but he could give no coherent answer. 
He was too drunk to tell her even what his 
name was. When the old man came up to 
her she was searching the road with a troubled 
look. 

“There is no sleigh in sight,” she said, 
“ and he must not lie here, he will freeze to 
death.” 

“ Perhaps he ain’t of much account living,” 
the old man said; “ folks like that are better 
dead.” 

“Oh, don’t say that,” Ada cried, in a re¬ 
proachful voice; “he may have a wife and 
family dependent upon him.” 

“ A mighty poor thing to depend on, lying 
drunk on the side-walk at midday. Don’t 
you waste your pity on the likes of him.” 
The old man knew that he would have been 
grievously disappointed if his pretty young 
lady with the sweet blue eyes had gone on her 


way and left a fellow creature to freeze to 
death. 

“ It may be hours before a policeman passes 
this way,” Ada said. “It’s sheer murder to 
leave him. I will run down this side street 
and see if I can find a cab.” The old man 
waited for the girl’s return, walking up and 
down the side-walk where the drunken man 
lay in an unconscious sleep. Soon he heard 
the sound of sleigh-bells, and in another in¬ 
stant one appeared round the corner with 
Ada seated in it. She jumped out when she 
reached the spot where the man lay, and told 
the hackman to get down and lift him into 
the cab. “ Take him to the nearest police- 
station,” she said, “ and keep him there until 
he is himself again.” 

“ And who’s going to pay me ? ” the man 
asked sullenly. 

“I will,” Ada replied proudly, “if you do 
not care to do it for charity!” 

“ If I was plying round the city looking out 
for driving acts of charity, I guess my wife 
and young ’uns woiild be as badly off as these 
drunken brutes are.” 

Ada took her thin little purse from her 
pocket. “ Will you do it for a dollar ? ” she 
said ; “ it is all I have to give you. AVill you 
help the hackman to lift him in,” she said, 
turning to the old man. But as she looked at 
his shrivelled old figure, in his badly-fitting 
clothes, she seemed to regret what she had 
said, and stooped down to take the man bv 
the shoulders, while the hackman took his 
feet; but the old man quickly put her aside, 
with almost a cry in his cracked old voice, as 
he said, “ Don’t touch him, don’t touch him. 
To think of you defiling your pretty fingers on 
a diamken brute.” 

Ada looked at him in mild surprise, and 
gave up her place. When the hackman 
drove off she turned and thanked the old 
man. 

“ If the friendless and poor aren’t kind to 
each other,” she said sadly, “where can we 
look for help ? ” She thought that he did 
not understand that she was placing herself 
amongst the list of the poor and friendless. 
She, his daintily-reared lady, standing there, 
a slight, proud figure, with her queenly little 
head thrown back, and her cheeks as delicate 
as the pink apple-blossom in his old garden at 
home. In all the big city of New York where 
he had worked and toiled for forty years, this 
girl was the one glad and beautiful thing for 
him; he felt his time-worn heart beat young 
again when he looked at her. 

(To he concluded.') 


SELF-CULTURE FOR GIRLS. 


PART VIII. 

FICTION AND ROMANCE. 

Self-culture by the reading of stories! 
One can imagine some pedant of a generation 
or two ago shaking his head over such a 
suggestion. As well write of education by 
the playing of games ! And yet it has come 
to be recognised that neither connection of 
ideas is, in itself, at all absurd or preposterous. 
The influence of fiction is a force to be 
reckoned with in the formation of character— 
a force, indeed, of no small magnitude ; for 
there are an enormous number of girls whose 
reading begins and ends with the story. 

This is, of course, a mistake. In an earlier 
chapter of this series we have sought to 
explain why fiction, even of the very best type, 
should not form the staple of reading for 
anybody. But it will probably always consti¬ 
tute a veiy large proportion of the mental food 
of young people, and it is better to look the 
fact in the face than to bewail it and preach ! 


The first form in wdiich literature appeals, 
with any charm or interest, to the child is as the 
story ; and children of larger growth love the 
story still. What would those do, whose 
lives are dull, sordid, or depressing, without 
the power to transport themselves into the 
lives of other people } It is an actual necessity 
to exchange their own experience, even for a 
brief time, for the experience of others. The 
novel, the imaginative %vork, appeals more 
perhaps to girls than to any other section of 
the community. If they are lonely, ill, un¬ 
happy from any cause, they find their solace, 
companion, anodyne, here. If they are happy, 
they seek the reflection of their own light¬ 
heartedness, and greater happiness yet to 
come, in the story pages. 

The imagination is a factor too little under¬ 
stood in the training of character. It is of the 
utmost importance to give this faculty some¬ 
thing good wherewith to nourish it, or it will 
prey upon itself. Silly, vapid, or morbid girls 
might perchance have been made different if 


they had been provided with books that were 
at once strong and artistically beautiful, instead 
of the sentimental novelette. 

We hold a high opinion of the value of 
fairy-tales of the best kind for children, and 
are always stirred to wrath by the . superior 
infant who says: “ There are no such things 
as fairies.” Fortunately there are not many 
children who cannot, for instance, enjoy the 
charm and pathos of such a story as TJie 
Little Sea ]\faiden or The Snow Queen, 
by Hans Christian Andersen, with many 
others by that great author too numerous to 
mention. There are also the exquisite creations 
of the Countess d’Aulnoy and Perrault, not 
forgetting two French authors who were the 
delight of our own childhood—Madame la 
Comtesse de Segur and Leon de Laujon. 
Those delicious volumes, the “ Blue,” the 
“ Green,” and the “ Red ” faiiy-book, by 
Andrew Lang, are a real treasure-store 01 
delight. And it must not be forgotten that 
some of the fair}'-legends they contaki are of 
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wonderful antiquity, beingfound, underdiderent 
forms, in the early literature of many lands. 

Girls, who are elder sisters, and possibly 
past the fairy-tale stage, be gracious in the 
telling of stories to the little ones who cannot 
read ! It may be a trouble to hunt in your 
memory for these stories and put them into 
words, but it is really worth while to do it, 
and do it well, avoiding what is gruesome and 
fearful, but choosing all that is charming and 
attractive. Even in the way of “ self-culture” 
the task will be good for you, and still better 
if you can succeed in telling a story “ out of 
your own head.” The present writer began 
her work in this way when a child, writing 
hiiry-tales, and recounting one by word of 
mouth, entitled, The Precipice Passage, 
which continued from day to day during many 
months, and was of the most thrilling descrip¬ 
tion, as well as of superhuman length. 

A most beautiful book, though not exactly 
a fairy-tale, for children is The Story without 
an End, translated by Sarah Austin from the 
German of Carove (Sampson Low & Marston). 
The child who possesses this book, with the 
original coloured illustrations, to pore over, 
will have a foundation of graceful and tender 
fancies for the “ culture ” of riper years. 

“ But,” you may object, “ this paper is for 
girls, not for children, and we have outgrown 
fairy-tales.” 

There is one fiairy-tale which you ought to 
lead whatev’er yom age, if it is not already 
himiliar to you— Undine, by De la Motte 
Fouque. If you can understand German, you 
should certainly read it in the original. If not, 
an English translation is to be obtained. It 
is, perhaps, the sweetest and most pathetic 
legend of all romance. 

Romance ! The charm of that word ! One 
loves, even in middle age, to linger regretfully 
upon it, and dream over the poet’s vision of— 

“ Magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn.” 

We do not envy the youth or maiden whose 
pulse is not thrilled by those immortal lines; 
yet who can give a reason for their charm and 
spell ? 

The present generation, it is to be feared, do 
not read the prose works of Longfellow as 
they should. Hyperion and Kavanagh are 
tender mystical romances, full of charm. 

It is, however, an impossible task to stand 
at the door of this vast library of the world’s 
fiction, and point you to the volumes you may 
take down from the shelves. One general 
observation may be made, seeing that our 
title is “ Self-Culture.” 

The best novels will aid you indirectly in 
“ self-culture.” The worst will not leave you 
where they found you, but will do you actual 
harm. You will be just one little bit farther 
remov’’ed from “ self-culture ”—will be nearer 
that which is vulgar and paltry, and poor and 
mean, to go no farther—for the reading of a 
“ trashy ” novel. 

It is, therefore, not the indifferent matter 
you may think it, to take up the silly senti¬ 
mental story for the sake of an hour’s amuse¬ 
ment. Find your amusement where there is 
no need of repentance. 

How ashamed one feels, even if quite alone, 
while reading a really foolish book ! and the 
feeling of shame is a right and healthy one. 

Perhaps the type of story which does most 
harm to girls of the middle and lower classes, 
is that in which a titled lover of fabulous wealth 
appears suddenly like a “ god out of a machine ” 
to wed tlie heroine, who is remarkable only 
for her beauty. He has a great deal to answer 
for, that young aristocrat, whom we have not 
met outside the pages of such literature. 

No girl would deliberately reflect : “I am 
going to read such and such a novel to improve 
my mind.” If she did, she would show she 
had not much mind to improve. But she may 


bear in mind one or two general principles and 
suggestions. 

It is very desirable to read the best historical 
novels. For example. The Last Days of 
Pompeii, by Bulwer Lytton, and Hypatia, by 
Charles Kingsley, will help you to realise the 
early centuries of the Christian era. Hereward 
the JPake, by Kingsley, and The Last of the 
Barons, by Bulwer Lytton, may be read in 
connection with Freeman’s Llistory of the 
Norman Conquest. The Cloister and the 
llearth, a magnilicent historical novel by 
Charles Reade, throws light upon the fifteenth 
century, and Romola, by George Eliot, does 
the same so far as Italy is concerned. 
TVestioard Ho! by Charles Kingsley, is a 
stilling tale of the sixteenth century. John 
Lnglesant, by Shorthouse, will do more to 
explain the .Stuart period than any number 
of dry “ Outlines,” while Thackeray’s Esinond 
and The Pirginians may follow on. The 
Tale of Two Cities, by Charles Dickens, will 
help you to realise the terror of the French 
Revolution, and the The Shadoiv of the 
Sword, by Robert Buchanan, gives a forcible 
picture of the days of Napoleon. 

There are many other good historical novels ; 
but, as Scott is always regarded as facile 
princeps in such work, it may be useful to 
arrange his novels in chronological order. 

Before the end of the fourteenth century 
come Lvanhoe, Count Robert of Paris, The 
Betrothed, The Talisman,'m'\ '1 he Fair Maid 
of Perth. After 1400— Quentin Durward, 
and Anne of Geierstein : 1500, KenihvoHh, 
2 he Abbot, 2 'he ^Monastery, Marmum (poem): 
1600, Fortunes of Nigel, Legend of Mo 7 it 7 'ose, 
Woodstock, Old Mo 7 ‘tality, 2 'he Bride of 
Lai 7 i 77 ie 7 ‘ 77 ioor, Pe 7 'e 7 ‘il of the Peak : 1700, 

The A 7 itiqua 7 y, Guy Man 7 ieri 7 ig, Wave 7 iev, 
Rob Roy, and Hea/'t of Mid loth ia 7 i. 

That history should be made real is a matter 
of no small importance. After all, it is the 
story of men and women like ourselves, and 
Professor Seeley’s remark in The Expa 7 isio 7 i 
of E 7 igland (a valuable book) is worth 
remembering— 

“ When 1 meet a person who does not find 
history interesting, it does not occur to me to 
alter history—I try to alter hi 77 i!” 

There has, during the last few years, been a 
decided increase in the writing of romances and 
tales of adventure, pure and simple, removed 
from everyday experience, and one need only 
suggest the names of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Anthony Hope, Max Pemberton, to illustrate 
the class of story which much delights the 
author, and probably also her young friends. 

For the general run of fiction, here are a few 
names: Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Charles 
Kingsley and his brother, George Eliot, Mrs. 
Gaskell, R. D. Blackmore (be sure you read 
Lor 7 ia Doo 7 ie), George Macdonald, Sir 
Walter Besant, Mrs. Oliphant, Charlotte 
Bronte—that wonderful, fiery, lonely genius— 
you will read her SJiBley and Villette, whether 
we advise you to do so or not. And, indeed, the 
list of writers of good fiction is so enormous 
that it is absurd to attempt to give it. As 
soon as a few names are written down, others 
j)ress for mention. Therefore, we will renounce 
the task; first, perhaps, reminding you not to 
omit Mrs. Oliphant’s Little Pilgri 77 i i 7 i the 
Unseen. All the stories of this writer which 
have a tinge of the atmosphere of the spiritual 
borderland, are deeply suggestive. 

Do not read a novel only because it has a 
startling title and “ everybody ” is talking about 
it. In these days that is no proof of excellence. 
A story shoots up like a rocket, and its swift 
trail of brilliance dies down as suddenly. 

Do not read books which leave the impres¬ 
sion that life is after all rather a hopeless 
struggle, not worth the trouble. There are a 
great many such stories in the present day, 
whose motto is Despair. Let them alone. 
They may be works of art, beautiful and 


pathetic in their tragedy; but you have to live, 
and make the best of your life; therefore k 
is unwise to let yourself be paralysed by dis¬ 
couragement near the outset. Some books 
have a way of arranging a perfectly impossible 
combination of circumstances, and then calling 
upon the universe at large to bewail the result. 
This is hardly fair. Choose rather what makes 
you better able to live and to act, and inspires 
you w’ith a feeling that to do awd to be your 
best, even in a world of sorrow, is very much 
worth while indeed. 

There are, broadly speaking, two ways of 
viewing art and literature : one from the point 
of the “ Realist,” and one from the point of 
the “ Idealist.” In our day the Realists have 
come much into prominence, especially in 
France ; but they are known in England too. 

The Realist school in fiction cries out for 
“Life,” by which we understand the visible, 
the material, that which can be seen, heard, 
touched, handled. A realistic novel, for 
instance, may be made a mass of information 
upon obscure and out-of-the-way subjects. 
Nothing comes amiss—“ Life, life above every¬ 
thing ” its exponents cr}\ “ You Idealists 
have long enough been teaching men to dream 
with their heads in the clouds. We lead 
them along a plain path and show them the 
world as it really is. In our way lies safety.” 

The Idealist school, on the contrary, has 
an absolute standard of excellence to which it 
refers; it loves the hero or heroine in fiction, 
the beautiful in art, and it sets itself to find 
out the “ reality ” which underlies appearances. 

To give a simple example. A “ realistic ” 
novel of poor life would depict the bareness 
and misery of the cottage, the unlovely faces 
and clothing of its inmates, the toil for daily 
bread; not one depressing item would be 
spared, and one would rise from the story 
feeling as if one had indeed looked for a 
moment into the poor household and shared 
in its meagreness. 

A novel written from the idealist stand¬ 
point, while not inventing untrue and there¬ 
fore inartistic details, would look below the 
surface and bring out, besides the 
the beauty and the pathos that are sure to exist 
wherever the human affections are found. 

As an illustration of our meaning we 
may quote A Wmdow hi Ih/’iwis, by j. M. 
Barrie, which, while sacrificing no vestige of 
truth, is the w'ork of an artist who is an 
idealist. Set in the humble interior of a Scotch 
cottage, a lame homely mother, a working¬ 
man the father, a daughter of whom we are 
not told she is startlingly lovely, or indeed 
startlingly anything—this is the simple little 
company that, for the main part, act out a drama 
of such pathos, and beauty, and charm, that the 
heart is full of “ thoughts too deep for tears ” 
after reading some of the inimitable chapters. 

This is Life, and life seen in the true way— 
the idealist’s way—by the artist who has 
imagination. 

For imagination is the faculty, not of invent¬ 
ing falsehoods, but of revealing a deeper truth 
than that which lies upon the surface of things. 

Are we straying into reflections that are too 
obscure } It is better to suggest some means 
by which really artistic work shall be detected 
than to string together a list of books which 
might not appeal to many of our readers at all, 
and which might prove unsuitable for others. 

Whatever is lovely, noble, and pure in 
fiction—whether it be the telling of heroic 
deeds, or the discerning of significance in the 
“commonplace,” the homely and trivial— 
choose and delight in it. Avoid what makes 
you listless and dissatisfied with your daily 
life; choose what helps you to live and to 
work, and to do and be the very best that is 
in you; not forgetting that what is beautiful 
and exalted will purify your taste, charm your 
mind, and remain with you as an abiding 
power for good. Lily Watson. 
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SHEILA’S COUSIN EFFIE. 

A STORY FOR GIRLS. 

By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ Greyfriars,” “Half-a-dozen Sisters,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

AT COSSART PLACE. 

FFIE, how well 
you look! 
You are quite 
brown. How 
glad I am to 
see you 
again I ” 

“I think 
you have got 
thinner, but 
you look well, 
Sheila. Oh, 
yes, I’m ever 
so much 
better 1 I’ve 
said good-b3’e 
to doctors. I 
mean to go m3" 
own wa3'- now 
and not take 
care anymore. 
I don’t believe 
in coddling. 
I’m going to 
be my own 
doctor in the 
future. I’m not sure that any of them 
really understood me. Anyhow, I’ve had 
enough of them, and now I shall go my 
own way. Mamma can have Oscar to 
coddle. I’m sure he looks as though 
he wanted it.” 

” He’s getting into the rebellious 
stage now,” answered Sheila. “ I shall 
be glad of your assistance in keeping 
him in order. Isn’t everything looking 
lovely, Effie ? Are you glad to be 
home again ? And how is dear Madeira 
and all the people there ? Did 3"ou leave 
any there whom I knew ? ” 

“Not many. Mrs. Reid sent 3"ou a 
lot of messages, and I’ve got a pen-tra3" 
for you from her too. We came back 
in the same boat as Ella and Grace 
Murchison ; but you never knew them 
well, did you ? All the Dumaresq party 
had been gone some time. I suppose 
3'ou heard that from May Lawrence.” 

“ She told me the3'’ had gone on to 
Oratava when Sir Guy was so much 
better, but Miss Adene did not write 
very often.” 

Effie had got her arm linked into 
Sheila’s by this time, and had walked 
her out upon the terrace, leaving Mrs. 
Cossart with Oscar in the drawing¬ 
room. She was all eagerness to learn 
the home news from him, but Effie 
wanted Sheila’s attention for herself. 

“ You know it was all a great mistake 
of mother’s packing 3"ou off home in one 
of her tantrums. I told her so at the 
time. I know things were a little 
uncomfortable, but I was against it. I 
can generally get my way with mother, 
but I couldn’t that time. But you 
hadn’t been gone three da3's before she 
found out what a mistake it was.” 

“ What do 3"ou mean ? ” asked Sheila 


with a subdued eagerness in her 
voice. 

“Wh3", you know,” answered Effie, 
with her curious mixture of frankness 
and self-consciousness, “ it didn’t seem 
to answer a bit. Mother thought Mr. 
Dumaresq was going to make love to 
me or something—as though I wanted 
him 1 I liked him all right, but I was 
never particularly taken by him. Ele 
has not brains enough for me, and he 
never understood me. I always felt 
that when we w'ere talking together. I 
was alwa3"s above his head somehow. 
Besides, she might have seen that the 
Dumaresqs had taken a fancy to 3"ou, 
and that packing you off would vex 
them. They never were a bit the same 
afterwards. They sat at a different 
table, and we hardly saw them. And 
people talked so. I got it out of Mrs. 
Reid. They all said you had been sent 
away because I was jealous—or mother. 
I don’t care what people think. It 
makes no difference to me. I never 
care a bit about gossip. Rut mother 
was terribly put about, and papa was 
very vexed too. It seemed to spoil 
things ver3" much. I do believe, if it 
hadn’t been for Oscar’s illness, the3" 
would have had you back ! ” 

Sheila made no immediate repl3^; she 
was thinking how, but for Oscar’s ill¬ 
ness, many things might have been 
vastl3' different, and with what sort of 
feelings she would have regarded a 
summons back to Madeira. 

“As for the Dumaresqs,” pursued 
Effie, “I never made any attempts to 
make up to them. That isn’t my wa3". 

I can have plenty of friends of my own 
sort ; and some really very interesting 
people came who had travelled a lot, 
and were not just societ3" people like 
the Dumaresqs. We thought them a 
little rough at first, but we got to like 
them very much. One of them admired 
me very much. I think he rather hoped 
—but I’m not that sort of girl, and he 
was going back to the Cape, so it was 
quite out of the question. I never was 
one for having a man always dangling 
after me. It bores me to death I But 
they talked so much of things they’d 
done and places the3" had seen or were 
going to see that papa got quite a 
travelling mania on, and so he sent for 
Cyril.” 

“And they have gone off together ? ” 

“ Yes. It was very nice having 
Cyril, and we sta3"ed a fortnight longer 
than we had meant, and took some 
excursions. After all, when I got Cyril 
again, I found I liked him a great deal 
better than all the rest of them put 
together. Don’t you think he has a 
very distinguished air ? ” 

Sheila’s admiration for C3"ril was a 
thing quite of the past ; she had re¬ 
garded him of late with aversion and 
contempt. But she was learning to 
curb her tongue, and to try and rule her 


thoughts also, so after a little pause she 
said— 

“I think university men always have 
an air about them ; but, of course, you 
know—about Cyril—and that it is not 
quite easy for me to admire him veiy 
much just now.” 

Effie flushed up a little. 

“Yes, of course, I know,” she 
answered. “Cyril told me himself. If 
he hadn’t, I don’t think I should have 
heard. Papa knows, but he has not 
told even mother. He thought it would 
be better put aside and forgotten.” 

“ And Cyril told you himself ? ” 

“Yes. I think Cyril found it a great 
comfort to find somebody sympathetic 
and understanding. I’ve never set up 
for being a saint, and I have plenty of 
sympathy for sinners. I’ve always got 
on with Cyril. He knows more about 
me, I think, than an3"body else. I 
don’t think him perfect—I’m not so 
silly. I’ve too much insight into char¬ 
acter to make mistakes like that. But 
I can sympathise with him, and under, 
stand how he feels when other people 
don’t seem able to see anything but the 
other side of the question. I think 
healthy, robust people are often rather 
dull and dense. I’ve had lots of time 
to think. Cyril said I was so different 
from the rest of the world. I believe I 
was a great comfort to him.” 

“Well, Aunt Tom will be very glad 
of that, for she was very miserable, and 
was afraid he would go on being miser¬ 
able too. He went away feeling pretty 
bad, I think, though I did not see him. 
I was at Monckton Manor with Oscar. 
I was surprised he didn’t come over to 
say good-bye to us. Once I rather 
thought that he was falling in love with 
Ma3".” 

“ Oh, dear, no 1 ” answered Effie 
quickly. “ That I am sure he was 
not I ” 

She spoke almost irritably, and Sheila 
answered at once— 

“ Perhaps not, but he used to go 
there very often. May never liked him, 
so perhaps she got bored and gave him 
a hint. An3"way, he stopped going 
rather suddenly, and did not even say 
good-bye.” 

“ I suspect he found May a very 
empty-headed girl. I daresay he was 
thinking of her when he told me how 
difficult it had been, when I was away, 
to find anyone with whom he could 
exchange ideas with any sense of satis¬ 
faction. Girls were all so selfish and 
empty-headed, he said. I thought he 
was rather severe, but that was his 
idea. I told him that he mustn’t be 
hard on them, for perhaps they had 
never had the time to read and think 
as I have.” 

“ Well, May is not empty-headed I ” 
answered Sheila warmly; “ but Oscar 
may have been mistaken in thinking 
Cyril admired her and went often. 
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Perhaps it was only for the boys he 
went. I know May has never cared 
for him.” 

“No, I don’t think she would have 
the mind to appreciate him. Cyril does 
not wear his heart upon his sleeve.” 

“ May is engaged to North,” said 
Sheila, with a little smile dimpling the 
corners of her lips. 

Effie gave a slight toss of her head and 
laughed. 

“A very suitable match! I should 
think they would just suit one another I ” 

“ I think they do,” answered Sheila, 
laughing. “ I have never seen two 
people more thoroughly happy to¬ 
gether.” 

“ I almost wonder Mr. Lawrence ap¬ 
proved, though,” added Effie. “ North 
is so thoroughly commercial in all his 
views.” 

“ His views seem to suit May, at any 
rate, and he can give her a comfortable 
home away from the town. But she is 
too much interested in the works to care 
about being far away. She wants to 
understand everything and help in every¬ 
thing. I think she will be splendid 
when she gets her chance.” 

Effie listened with some wonder to the 
sort of thing which commanded May’s 
enthusiasm, and then said with a little 
shrug— 

“ Well, I hope they will be very happy. 
All that sort of thing is very estimable, 
and people without nerves and keen 
senses may be able to do it, but I 
don’t think I could.” 

“ Nobody would expect it of you, 
Effie,” answered Sheila, with a sarcasm 
of which neither was conscious. 

Cossart Place was a more comfortable 
home for Sheila just now than it had 
ever been before. Her aunt met her 
like one who wished to efface an un¬ 
pleasing impression, and never was 
there any slightest allusion to the 
stormy scene at Madeira. Poor Mrs. 
Cossart had learned a lesson, and was 
really humiliated by the failure she had 
made. Sheila was gentler, more con¬ 
siderate, more tractable than ever before, 
and Oscar’s presence was a certain 
element of tranquillity and accord. 

Effie was so much stronger, and was 
so resolved to manage her case in her 
own way, that Mrs. Cossart felt rather 
like a hen taken from her chicks, and 
was delighted to have Oscar to coddle. 
And Oscar needed care for a long while. 
He had thoroughly run down in health 
since his father’s death, and this wasting 
fever had left him very delicate and frail. 
There was no reason to think that he 
would not in time be as strong as ever, 
but it would be a long business, and 


during this period it was Mrs. Cossart’s 
great pleasure to nurse him up, cosset 
him and care for him, much as she had 
cosseted and cared for Effie whilst the 
girl had been so much out of health. 

Sheila could not but love her aunt 
for all her goodness to Oscar, and he 
began to take almost a son’s place in 
that house, advising her, in the absence 
of the master, on all points connected 
with the property, and showing so much 
knowledge and insight that Mrs. Cossart 
would often exclaim— 

“ I can’t think how you come to know 
all these things ! ” 

“ I was brought up to them, you see,” 
Oscar would answer with a smile and a 
sigh. “ I used to help my father, and 
1 have been used to land from babyhood. 
I am much more at home still with a 
steward’s books than with the office 
accounts I ” 

“Well, I wish your uncle would make 
you his man of business when he comes 
back,” said Mrs. Cossart one day, after 
Oscar had helped her through some 
accounts which had often been a source of 
bewilderment to herself and her husband. 
“ 1 believe we get imposed upon right 
and left through ignorance. And I don’t 
like the thought of your going back to 
that nasty stuffy office. You would be 
much better for an open-air life, and I 
always do say that John is getting too 
old to look after all the land he buys, 
and that he ought to have a regular 
agent.” 

Oscar laughed and stroked his aunt’s 
hand caressingly. 

“ Quite too halcyon an idea to work,” 
he said, “but I like to think that I am 
helping 3’’ou in his absence.” 

“You are more than helping—you are 
doing everything, and Pm sure I’m 
thankful for it, for I never could under¬ 
stand the rights of things between land¬ 
lord and tenant, and we want to do 
what is right and just without being 
imposed upon. Well, you will stay on, 
at any rate, till your uncle comes back, 
and he seems in no hurry to do so. I 
wonder he wasn’t as glad to come home 
as I was ; but perhaps he knew there’d 
be a lot of worries waiting for him. Pie 
will be very glad to find them all 
straightened out like this.” 

It seemed as though some idea was 
fermenting in Mrs. Cossart’s brain, for 
once when she was sitting alone with 
Sheila in the drawing-room she said 
suddenly— 

“ Do you ever hearfrom the Dumaresqs 
now ? ” 

“Lady Dumaresq wrote once, and 
Miss Adene once. They are soon 
coming back to England.” 


“ Do you think you will see any more 
of them when they do ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” answered Sheila in 
a low voice, with crimsoning cheeks. 

“Well, I was going to say I hope you 
won’t,” said her aunt, “for I don’t 
know what I should do if I were to lose 
you both.” 

“I don’t understand,” said Sheila, 
bewildered. 

“Well, I was only thinking that Mr. 
Dumaresq seemed very much attracted 
by you once. It may be only a passing 
fancy, but if it came to anything and I 
lost you, and Effie were to go too, why, 
where should I be ? ” 

Sheila looked up suddenly ; a number 
of hints that Effie had let drop flashed 
back into her mind. 

“ But do you mean that Effie—that 
Effie—is going-” 

“ Well, my dear, we don’t talk of it 
yet, and being cousins, of course, it is 
not exactly what we should have chosen, 
and we want to make sure that her 
health is really restored. But you 
know she and Cyril have never really 
cared for any but each other all their 
lives, and in Madeira it seemed to come 
to a crisis with them. Nothing is 
actually settled. Her father would 
not have an engagement, but I beVieve 
it will come to that sooner or later, and 
then they will certainly Vive in London, 
though they will always have a second 
home here. But they are both so intel¬ 
lectual—however, we need not talk of 
that yet. Only if I lose Effie, I do not 
want to lose you too.” 

Sheila laughed and blushed a little. 

“You are very kind to want me, for 
I have not always behaved well; but I 
do not think you will get rid of me if you 
want to keep me.” 

“ Well, I do. I am used to young 
people about, and the house would not 
be itself without them. Still, of course, 
I shouldn’t wish to stand in the way of 
anybody’s happiness. If I do have to 
lose you girls, I shall adopt Oscar. He, 
at any rate, will not want to marry yet 
awhile, and he is a very dear boy. I 
should like to keep him altogether, and 
not let him go back to River Street at 
all. I don’t care how they have improved 
the town, I always do say the country is 
healthier.” 

“I am sure of it!” cried Sheila 
eagerly. “ Oh, how delightful it would 
be if Oscar could always live here ! ” 

Mrs. Cossart nodded her head with 
some emphasis. 

“ We must wait till your uncle comes 
back to settle things, but stranger things 
than that have happened before now.” 

{To be continued.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

N.\i.\d. —Sea-sickness cannot be considered as a 
disease of the stomach. It is caused by the motion 
acting in some way upon the brain. How it 
acts is not quite certain; possibly it is by inter¬ 
fering witb the blood supply of the brain, or 
it might be due to a succession of slight “ con¬ 
cussions.” An exactly similar form of sickness 
occurs in some persons from swinging, or who have 
been patronising the “giddy-go-round.” Also 
any injury to the head may be followed by sickness. 
How to prevent sea-sickness is a question which 
is confessedly a puzzle to all. The peculiarity of 
this form of vomiting is that it bears no relation to 
food. It is no more common after than before 
meals, and the vomiting produces little or no 
relief. We think everybody has her own little 
specific for sea-sickness, and it is as useless as her 
neighbour’s. Obviously, from what has been said 
above, no remedy which acts upon the stomach can 
prevent sickness, because it is a nervous and not 
a gastric symptom. We may hope one day to 
discover how to prevent sea-sickness ; at present we 
cannot do so by any means. 

As Anxious Girl. —Read our answer to “ A Gaiety 
Girl.” The question of infection and epidemics is 
a most puzzling one for the public to understand. 
And yet it is of vast importance that it should 
understand it, for with the public, and not with the 
medical profession, lies the power of stamping out 
infectious diseases. As you only desire informa¬ 
tion about influenza, we will leave all other fevers 
out of court and confine our remarks to influenza 
alone. Influenza is an epidemic, possibly infectious, 
disease, chiefly characterised by inflammation of 
the mucous membranes, and by the exceedingly 
formidable list of its sequelm and complications. 
It is due to the multiplication within the bodj' of a 
definite germ. The disease never occurs without 
this germ, nor is the germ ever found in the human 
body except in those who are suffering from, or 
who have lately recovered from, influenza. The 
great question of its causation is, “ How does the 
germ gain entrance into the body?” And this 
unfortunately we cannot answer. It is not com¬ 
monly an infectious disease in the usual meaning 
of the term—that is, it is not commonly caught 
directly from person to person; but we feel 
certain that one person can inoculate her 
fellow. The disease is epidemic, and spreads in 
waves which have usually swept from the east 
westwards. For this reason it has been suggested 
that the germs are conveyed from place to place by 
the east wind—an utterly untenable theory. Most 
probably the disease is spread by water, or by dust 
infected with the dried spittle of persons suffering 
from the disease. It is by no means a modern 
disease. There were epidemics of it in 1833, 1847, 
1848, and 1888. Nearly all the epidemics have 
started in Russia, and hence the disease has been 
called Russian fever. When a person has had 
pneumonia following influenza, it imports that she 
has had a large dose, and probably a very virulent 
dose of the poison. Such a person would be more 
likely to directly inoculate another. Up to the 
present it has not been customary to isolate 
influenza patients, but we think that isolation is 
unquestionably advisable wherever this is possible. 
To disinfect the room afterwards there are no 
measures to be compared with fresh air, and a pail 
of water, and a scrubbing brush. Thoroughly clean 
out the room in which an infectious case has been 
“warded”—use plenty of water, plenty of soap, 
and plenty of time. You may use chloride of lime 
or carbolic acid if you like. Afterwards, let the 
room get as much air and sunshine as possible, for 
both fresh air and sunshine are fatal to inj'urious 
germs. AVe do not know what is the incubation 
period of the disease, nor can we say for how long 
after recovery the patient remains capable of 
conveying infection. 

Lily. —When you have removed the redness—which 
is inflammation—of the eyebrows, the hairs will grow 
dark again. Apply a little zinc ointment to the 
place every morning and evening. 

STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Pkggy. —We think you would find the comic song 
you mention by going to any good music-seller’s 
and giving the extract. Unless we are mistaken, 
it has been sung by some popular entertainer, and 
is well known. 

WiNTON. — 1. AVe have already recommended the 
“York Road Sketching Club,” and “Copying 
Club ; ” address, Miss H. E. Grace, 54, A’^ork Road, 
Brighton, W.—2. The three staves in Grieg’s music 
arc used simply because there is not space in one 
set of five lines to clearly show the complicated air 
and accompaniment which fall to the lot of the 
treble. 

Miss Munn, Sandhurst, Hawkhurst, wishes to 
announce that a new year of her Sketching Club 
began in June, but members may j'oin at any time. 
The subscription is 2s. 6d. the year. 


Brenda. —There are plenty of such scholarships as 
you describe. You had better write to The Secre¬ 
tary, Technical Education Board, .St. Alartin’s 
Lane, AV.C., or consult Airs. Watson’s article on 
“ AV'hat is the London County Council doing for 
Girls ? ” (The Girl’s Own Paper, Alarch, 1897). 

Rita (New Zealand).—i. Your question from In 
Me 7 Horia 7 n is a very thoughtful one. The poet is 
describing a man who, being troubled by religious 
doubts, does not try to stifle them by simply resting 
on the authority of a Church and telling himself, 
“ I must not doubt, for it is wicked.” He looks 
these doubts—“ the spectres of the mind ”—fully in 
the face, searches for the answer, and, as Truth 
does not fear investigation, he succeeds in dis- 
ersing them ; even as a fabled ghost can usually 
e disproved by someone who will bravely face 
the supposed apparition and find out what it really 
amounts to. The man who fights this battle 
honestly, and conquers, wins in the end a stronger 
faith than the man who merely asserts, without 
thought; and in the temporary darkness of his 
perplexity God is with him still—for God is the 
God both of the light and of the darkness. This 
magnificent passage you must understand as apply¬ 
ing only to those w'ho really seek in an earnest 
and reverent spirit after Truth, not to the flippant 
scoffer.—2. AA^e answered this question in July, 
1897, and must refer you to the volume Tivilight 
Ho 7 ti-s (Messrs. Isbister & Co.) containing the 
poems of Sarah AVilliams (Sadie). 

A AIerry Sunbe-\m (Belgium).—1. Certainly a young 
girl of 15I may wear long skirts and put up her 
hair if she is unusually tall “ without looking 
ridiculous.” She will be taken to be older than 
she really is, which may be a disadvantage to her. 
—2. The expression “ teens ” is taken from the 
termination of the numbers thirteen to nineteen 
inclusive, and “hazel ” is brown, like the brown of 
the hazel nut. AVe go to press long before you 
receive your magazine, and we-are sorry you have 
to wait so long for replies. Y^ou write English 
very well, considering it is not your native lan¬ 
guage, but we have no objection at all to receiving 
letters in French from an}’ of our subscribers. 

Beatrice Cenci. —The heroine whose name you 
adopt lived in Rome during the sixteenth century, 
and a very touching and beautiful portrait of her 
by Guido exists in the Barberini Palace there. 
Her father was a monster of cruelty and wicked¬ 
ness, and she was driven at length to plot with her 
step-mother and brother to murder him, in order 
to escape from his tyranny. The deed was dis¬ 
covered, and Beatrice with the other criminals 
W'as put to death by order of the Pope. Her 
father had constantly bought his pardon from the 
Pope for the murders he had committed on his 
own account, and the infamy of his life, combined 
with the natural gentleness of Beatrice, aw'oke a 
widespread feeling of compassion for her doom, in 
spite of the nature of her act. 

Erica. —Your quotation is from the first verse of a 
song by Thomas Linley (1798-1865), written and 
composed by him for Air. Augustus Braham. The 
whole verse runs as follows :— 

“ Tho’ lost to si^ht, to memory dear 
Thou ever wilt remain ; 

One only hope my heart can cheer— 

The hope to meet again.” 

AVe go to press long before you receive your 
magazine, so it would be quite impossible for you 
ever to see an answer in “ next week.” 

Pilgrim. —i. AVe should think a good history for 
your purpose would be an illustrated abridgment 
by G. Alasson of F. P. G. Guizot’s Histo 7 y of 
F 7 ‘a 7 tce f 7 ' 07 )i tfs Eai’liesi Times (Low), published 
price 5s. ; or AV. H. Jervis’s Sitidenfs Hisfo 7 y of 
F 7 -a 7 ice, with maps and illustrations (Alurray), 
published price 7s. 6d.—2. The only satisfactory 
general history of Russia is said to be Alfred 
Rambaud’s, illustrated and well translated (Low), 
but it is expensive—21s. There is a popular 
History of Russia in the “ Story of the Nations 
Series ” (Unwin) by AV. R. Alorfill, published at 5s. 
AVe hope these are neither “ dry ” nor “ childish.” 

Florentia. —AA^e have searched through Charles 
Kingsley’s poems in vain for the lines beginning— 

“ In music there is no self-will.” 

Are you sure he is the author ? Perhaps some 
reader may observe this reply and come to your 
help. 

Snowdrop. —AA’^e think your best way is to write to 
Alcssrs. Hachette & Co., 18, King William .Street, 
Charing Cross, London, W.C., for a list of French 
magazines, and choose one that seems suitable. 
We do not know of one exactly answering to I’nE 
Girl’s Own Paper. 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

“ WiNTON ” again has answers, from “ An Old 
Subscriber ” and an anonymous writer, referring 
the hymn, “ Come ye yourselves apart and rest 
awhile,” to the Hy 7 n 7 ial Co 77 ipanw 7 i and Saci'ed 
Songs and Solos. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cleop.^tra II.—The term or nickname of a British 
soldier, i.e., “Tommy Atkins,” had its origin in the 
little pocket-ledgers, at one time supplied to them, 
in which all the necessary memoranda connected 
with them—their name, age, date of enlistment, 
length of service, wounds, or medals, received, etc., 
were entered. AVith this the AVar Office gave a 
form to be filled in; the hypothetical name of 
“ 'J’homas Atkins ” was entered, just as “ John Doe 
and Richard Roe ” are employed by lawyers ; “ AI. 
or N.” by the Church, and “ Jack Tar ” to designate 
a sailor. The books at once were called by the 
name, which was afterwards applied as a compre¬ 
hensive name for tho men themselves. AVe thank 
you for your good wishes for the continued success 
of our magazine. 

S. A .—There are five Homes for Aged Poor People 
in the suburbs of town, respecting which you must 
write to the Alisses Harrison, 5, Grandacre Terrace, 
Anerley, S.E. There is also the “ Aged Pilgrims’ 
Friend Society,” which grants annual pensions to 
aged Christians of both sexes, and of all Protestant 
denominations. This institution has homes at 
Camberwell, Hornsey Rise, Stamford Hill, and 
Brighton. Pensions are granted to some not 
received into the homes. The Secretary is Air. 
J. E. Hazelton, office, 82, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

F. AV.—AVe do not undertake to return answers in 
the next magazine after hearing from correspon¬ 
dents. Boil sufficient milk for the amount of whole¬ 
meal you wish to knead, adding a piece of butter 
of the size of an egg (for a small cake), and melt 
it in the milk. Alix some bread-soda with the 
meal ; and then knead the milk with the latter, 
and roll out on a paste-board. Alake a round flat 
cake, and cut across, to make four divisions, and 
bake on a girdle, putting dry flour on the girdle, or 
a sufficient space on a hot oven. Butter-milk is 
much used for the purpose in Ireland. Of course 
east may be had, instead of the soda., from any 
aker. 

O’PIara. —The Celts were the first Aryan settlers in 
Europe. This fact is placed beyond all doubt by 
their language, which bears a close resemblance 
to .Sanscrit, alike in grammatical structure and 
vocables. Herodotus speaks of them (b.c. 450) 
under the name Keltai, as mingling with the 
Iberians, who dwelt round the river Ebro. The 
Romans called them Galli. It is maintained by 
many that these Aryans in Spain, the French 
Pyrenees, and in Britain, found before them a 
Turanian people, the descendants of whom are to 
bo seen in the Lapps and Finns, and the Basques 
of Spain and Portugal. The Aryans’ original home 
was the plateau of Central Asia, from whence they 
spread south-westward; and the Eastern tribes 
took possession of India and Persia. 

Puzzled One.— Adults do not need sponsors at their 
baptism, as in the case of infants ; but witnesses are 
•essential; because the persons baptised make 
thereby a public profession of their faith. Special 
“ witnesses ” usually accompany adults ; but you 
will observe (in the last Rubric), that the baptised 
“ answer for themselves,” and only the godly coun¬ 
sel of “ their chosen witnesses ” is required, whose 
duty it is to “put them in mind” of the “vow, 
promise, and profession they have made.” Should 
there be no desirably religious and God-fearing 
friends to present the adult, she should com¬ 
municate this difficulty to the rector or vicar of 
her parish, and he will, doubtless, provide for this 
lack, as well as see to her preparation for the rite 
himself. 

AIarcia. —AVe are certainly of opinion that in earlier 
times the term “AIerry (or Alerrie) England ” was 
justly so applied, as distinguished from its general 
condition in these days of strikes. It was enough 
for the little educated to have their Alaypole 
festivities, their Christmas and Easter entertain¬ 
ments ; and so they enjoyed a greater light-hearted¬ 
ness, simpler recreations and brighter views of life; 
and the people were united more closely together 
in a boyish cama 7 "ade 7 -ie. But, as the Anglo- 
Saxon word incei'n signifies “ famous, great and 
mighty,” and 77107- in the old Teutonic means “ illus¬ 
trious,” the original signification is probably not 
“ mirthful.” 

Dot.—A nice little cake for home use is made with 
I pint of wholemeal, i teacupful of milk, a piece of 
butter of about the size of a walnut, and a teaspoon¬ 
ful of baking powder. Alix well and bake for 
about half an hour. 

Hope. —The correct pronunciation of the Italian 
phrase, Dolce fa 7 - 7 iie 7 ife (.Sweet do nothing) is, 
“ Dole-che far ne-ente.” AVe are glad that our 
magazine gives you so much satisfaction. 

Dix-huit. —There is no way of improving your hand 
but the daily copying of the copper-plate examples, 
or of some hand you admire. The pronunciation 
of surnames is often very arbitrary. The name 
“ Besant ” ought to be pronounced as having a 
double “ s,” and the accent laid on tho first 
syllable, “ Bes.” But its present owner, .Sir AValter, 
pronounces it “ Be^a;//.” and of course he has the 
right to do so. 
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Carnation.—I f you are a daughter of a younger 
brother, no matter how old you may be, the eldest 
daughter of the eldest brother has precedence ot 
you Should your father and uncle have a sister 
living, neither of you could claim precedence of her. 

She is Miss- so long as she remains single ; and 

she takes precedence, moreover, or all her younger 
brothers and their wives. 


THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 

INIiss H. Mason’s “ Holiday Home, and Home of 
Rest ” we always have pleasure in naming for 
the benefit of our readers, who are engaged in either 
teaching or business, or are clerks. Charge for 
board and lodging 15s. a week; for a short visit, 
from Saturday afternoon till Monday morning, 5s. ; 
and till Tuesday, 7s. 6d. Oakwood Lodge, Ide Hill, 
Scvenoaks. 


MAUGUiiRiTK.— There is a society for milliners and 
dressmakers, the Provident and Benevolent In¬ 
stitution,” 32, Sackville Street, for members with¬ 
in twelve miles of the General Post Office, and 
which gives grants in illness, and pensions fro*i 
to i;35. You do not give an address, there¬ 
fore we are unable to tell you w'hether you be 
eligible.' < 


DIAPER DESIGNS FOR EMBROIDERY. 


Most of the patterns here given were sug- 
<rested by sketches from the celebrated 15th 
centuiy painted screen in Ranworth Church, 
Norfolk, which I made on the occasion of a 



transcribing nature, but the result of im¬ 
agination, stimulated by reference to nature, 
playing around the subject. Ingenuity is 
called into play, and a good design may be 
likened to an interweaving of pleasantly con¬ 
trasted lines nicely balanced. 

So many amateurs think that a representa¬ 
tion of a particular plant or animal arranged 
symmetrically is designing, whereas design¬ 
ing is as much an efibrt of the imagination as 
poetry or music. It is a good exercise to 
start with some design as I did in B and do 
something original on the same lines. Even 
if you are not very original in your efforts, it 



former article on “Curtain Embroidery,” to 
which I must refer the reader. The running 
border E would be effective worked in two 
colours, a light and a dark, and could be used 


A .—Sixteenth century sprig. 

visit there some time ago, and are excellent 
specimens of diapers suitable for embroidery. 
It is a class of design almost peculiar to the 
period and may be termed “ conceits, ,foi 
although nature is suggested in these diapers, 
the arrangement is purely arbitrary, and tlie 
ornament is not necessarily developed out ot 
a particular plant, but is imported into it, 
wilfully. Thus you get in A a sort of con¬ 
ventionalised leafage with flowers and beiiies, 
and in B an ornamehtalised fruit with flpwQ^. 
This latter pattern I have developed in C, 
the growth of the pine-apple having sug¬ 
gested the de.sign. The thistle, globe arti¬ 
choke and many other plants could be 
treated in this way. Always go to nature for 
your niotifs, but remembef that you only take 
suggestions from nature, as de.sign is not 



C,-^Sprig founded upon the pine-apple, in 
the style of sixteenth century German 
work shown in B. 

is a good exercise of your skill. H you are 
content to merely reproduce what others have 
originated, your mental foculties are not 
bimight into play at all, and you can never 
hope to make any advance in original work. 
The growth of stem in C, going as it does 
over and under the main stem, was suggested ' 
by the growth of the sprig in D, which is a 
characteristic example of a “ conceit.” 

Such diapers as A, B and C can be used 
to “powder” over a curtain. Portions of 
them might be dpplique.i, the “ fruit ” in C 
for instance, while the leaves could be in out¬ 
line. The diapers can be disposed over the 
curtain in some sort of order, and you might 
work diagonal lines, and put a sprig in each 
lozenge formed by the diagonal lines crossing 
each other at right angles,- as in Fig. i in a 



D.- 


-Sprig suggested by sixteenth century 
German work. 


to border a curtain in which the other diapers 

are used. . , 

The patterns on the screen in Ranworth 
Church were stencilled, and these given in this 
article could be cut as stencils. It would 
be a good way of transferring the designs to 
the material to lightly stencil them on and 
then work over the impressions. 

Fred Miller. 


■ 2 ,.—Sixteenth century sprig, suggestive 
of a fruit. 



Continuous border design for two colours. 
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THE GIRUS OWN RARER, 


SOLITUDE. 

By W. T. SAWARD. 


The wind is singing a lonely song, 

Down in the forest deep ! 

And I watch and watch the whole day long, 
Till the evening shadows creep. 

O flowers of the dying autumn day, 

How can you bloom when my love’s away! 


The golden grain of the harvest falls 
Under the sickle’s breath ; 

And along the wood a spirit calls. 

Telling there is no death ! 

For be it autumn, or be it spring, 

Some flowers will bloom, and some birds will sing! 


The night falls dark o’er the Fatherland, 
Down to the stretching sea ! 

O Star of Hope ! with your silver wand. 
Guide him to home and me ! 

That the morning may find us hand in hand 
In the light of the well-loved Fatherland. 


THE HOUSE WITH THE VERANDAH. 


By ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO, Author of “Other People’s Stairs,” “Her Object in Life,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

DKSIRK FULFILLED. 

The great joy grew more credible when 
all its story was told. 

The glad tidings had been brought in 
by an Atlantic liner. It appeared that 
when the Slams Castle had got well 
over half of her Pacific voyage, she had 
encountered a great storm, and had 
foundered upon the reefs among a small 
group of islands, all her boats being 
lost or destroyed. The captain, disabled, 
with his crew and the solitary passenger, 
had however managed to land on one 
of the larger islands, whose simple 
natives received them kindly, and put 
them into the way of subsisting after 
their own fashion. There they had lived, 
roughly and hardly indeed, and cut off 
from all communication with home, or 
with civilisation, upheld only by the 
hope that some ship, in some way 
diverted from its course, might event¬ 
ually discover them and take them off. 
Instead of such a ship, however, their 
party was reinforced by a solitary white 
man, who made his way to them from 
his own refuge on one of the smaller 
islands. How had he got there ? they 
asked eagerl3u He told them the truth : 
he was “ a bad character ”—a man who 
had done desperate deeds of many sorts, 
and he was there because he was ^‘a 
castaway” from an American ship—^he 
could scarcely tell whether by accident 
or design. He seemed to think the 
latter the most likely and the most 
natural alternative in his case. Hunger 
and solitude on a bare rock in the wide 
ocean, had somewhat tamed him, and 
the consciousness of a common fate soon 
absorbed him into the little brotherhood 
of the Slams Castle. 

He had been with them some months 
when some of the party secured a half- 
broken empty open boat, which seemed 
to have been washed off from a passing 
schooner. This they patched up, and 
then they began to think whether some 
of them might not make one last dash 


for the release of themselves and the 
rest. The “ castaway ” was quite ready 
to take to the sea again ; he did not 
seem to know fear, or he believed he held 
a charmed life. He was an expert sea¬ 
man, and of really powerful physique. 
Another must go with him, and another 
only. The captain’s arm being still 
disabled, the man selected as fittest 
for the expedition was the first mate. 
Despite all dangers their wild voyage 
was safely accomplished; a civilised 
port was reached, and a little steamer 
was at once despatched to the island 
to bring off the rest of the shipwrecked 
party. The ship owners had deter¬ 
mined not to be premature in giving 
this good news. They had waited till 
every report was verified. Now, any 
hour might bring telegrams from Captain 
Grant and Charlie that they were safe 
on American soil, and hastening across 
the continent to take their Atlantic 
passage home.* 

Of course there was wild and glad 
excitement in the little house with the 
verandah. But Lucy’s own joy was 
still and solemn. The others thought 
her very strong and calm. But she 
knew that she often asked herself 
whether she were waking or dreaming ? 
She knew that she realised anew the 
distance and the dangers between 
herself and her beloved. After the glad 
telegram duly arrived and she knew the 
very name of the Atlantic liner on which 
Charlie was speeding towards her, a 
clouded sky or a rising wind would 
sufflee to make her tremble ! Ah, she 
had learned 

“ to love as the angels may 
With the breadth of Heaven between,” 


* It may be interesting to readers to know that 
the adventure of the Slaius Castle and the unex¬ 
pected return of those who had been mourned as 
dead, is, in almost every detail, the true history of a 
British vessel called The IVandei'ing- Alinsirel, 
which sailed from Hong Kong in 1887 and was not 
heard of again for more than two years, when her 
first mate and “ a castaway ” suddenly appeared in 
Honolulu, and a steamer was sent off to rescue the 
remainder of the party. 


and the next lesson of her life was to 
be the bringing-down of that mountain- 
top vision of serenity and security, and 
the possessing of it still among the mists 
and twists of the level lands. She had 
learned that love is eternal, that love is 
safe when out of sight—now she had to 
learn that time is only a part of Eternity, 
and that what is safe out of our reach, 
cannot be in danger while it is within it. 

She thought often in those days of 
Mary and Martha, the sisters of Lazarus. 
They, too, like her, had been through 
the bitterness of death. Was it hence¬ 
forth abolished for them, so that they 
could say, “ O grave, where is thy 
victory? O death, where is thy sting ? ” 
Or did the impression wear off their 
souls, so that they had to live through 
all their grief again ? 

She went on, wondering. When we 
are told that in the mysterious future 
there “is to be no more sea,” we feel 
that the language is only used as a 
powerful image, to show us that there 
shall be no more danger, no more 
parting. But after all, what are danger 
and parting, but for their fear and pain ? 
Is it not really those that “ shall be no 
more ” ? It seemed to Lucy that haply 
in the highest ministries of life’s 
immortal service the paths of those who 
would be “ about their Father’s business ” 
must still sometimes swerve from one 
another. If “no more sea” was a 
symbol of no more danger, and no more 
parting, did not that in turn mean an 
abiding sense that all is secure, a 
present consciousness that all parting 
involves joyful reunion ? Then if our 
souls, still clad in mortal weakness, can 
but attain to this “ perfect love which 
casts out fear,” should we not be in 
Heaven’s peace already ? 

Lucy resolved to go to Liverpool to 
meet the steamer which had Charlie on 
board. She resolved to go alone. For 
the first time since his father went away 
she would leave Hugh, assured now that 
he was surrounded by wise kindness. 
She longed for absolute silence and 






solitude on her journey to this reunion, 
well nig-h as sacred and solemn as those 
generally guarded by the secrecy of death. 

She preferred to go without any 
“seeing off.” Those in her home, 
those who loved her best, probed her 
feeling on this head, and yielded to it. 
They parted from her on her own 
threshold. 

“We will come to meet you both 
when you return,” they said. 

* * * * 

Husband and wife met. It was in a 
crowd of strangers, and nobody there 
took particular notice of the brown, lean, 
sinewy man, who clasped a silvery- 
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haired young woman in his arms. Then 
they held each other apart for one 
moment, and gazed at each other, 
noting all that was gone—all that was 
changed, and all—ay, all !—that re¬ 
mained for ever ! 

As for the conversation—the questions, 
the answers, the narrations—that inter¬ 
rupted the rapt silences of this single 
day reserved for themselves only, what 
was it but simply the story which has 
been already told } 

“ They will be all at home to receive 
us,” Lucy said, as, her hand clasped in 
her husband’s, she told of the loyal 
friendships which had closed around her 
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terrible waiting-time. “They are all 
still there, just as they have been. The 
house may be small for us all, yet I felt 
sure this would be your wish.” 

“You knew your husband,” said 
Charlie, “ and if our friends will stay, 
they shall stay as we are—-for another 
year. By that time w'e shall have got 
our lives into their regular grooves again 
and then, maybe, we shall all move 
together into a larger house. As it is 
God’s will that the solitary shall be 
set in families, Lucy, surely it is never 
more so than when the solitary have 
upheld the family.” 

(To he concluded.) 


“ UPS AND DOWNS.” 

A TRUE STORY OF NEW YORK LIFE. 
By N. O. LORLMER. 


CHAPTER IV. 

HEN the hard frost 
had broken, and 
the streets were 
full of slush and 
melting snow, 
Ada had to spend 
her live cents 
going in the Fifth 
Avenue stage¬ 
coach to and from 
her business, for, 
even with rubbers 
on, she had got 
her feet so wet 
and her skirts so destroyed that she 
found that it was in the end cheaper 
to drive than to walk. The children, 
too, had found it necessary to drive 
to school, Maijoiy had been very trouble¬ 
some of late; she had been grumbling and 
repining at her restricted life, saying that she 
would rather make fnends with the girls whom 
Ada considered vulgar and beneath her, than 
have such a dull, cheerless time. Ada had 
noticed that her eccentric old man had not 
been in the stage-coach for some time past, 
and she wondered what had become of him. 
She was sitting waiting for the boarding¬ 
house dinner-bell to ring (in the public sitting- 
roorn), when the fat lady, who took such an 
inquisitive interest in her and her little sisters, 
came in. 

“ Well, Ada Nicoli,” she said in her rough 
friendly way, “don’t you wish you were the 
young lady.” 

“ AVhat young lady } ” said Ada. 

The fat lady put the Ne-w York Herald down 
on Ada’s lap. 

“Read it,” she said. “It’s the maddest 
thing you ever heard. The crazy old man 
whom you’ve often seen in the Fifth Avenue 
stage-coach, and who ate his bit of bread and 
cheese every day on the public seat in Madison 
Square, and looked as poor as any tramp, died 
a week ago.” 

“Oh,” said Ada regretfully; “is he 
dead ? ” 

She had grown to look upon him as one of 
her friends in the big cruel city, and now he 
had gone too. 

“Yes, he’s dead,” the fat woman said 
emphatically ; “ and he’s left a mighty pile of 
dollars behind him. He used to stint himself 
of house-fuel, and go to bed whenever he got 
home from business on a winter’s day to save 


light, and wore clothes a coloured man 
wouldn’t give to his father. What’s the use of 
saving like that if you’re going to leave all 
your fortune to a total stranger.” 

“Poor old man,” the girl said; “he was 
really rather mad, but somehow I liked him ; 
he seemed to belong more to the last century 
than to this.” 

“ Well, it appears he’s left every doUar he’s 
got to some girl that he thought deseived 
some money, a milliner’s girl, the papers say, 
who once saved his life in a snowstorm or 
something like that.” 

Ada read the long and highly-dramatic 
account of the old man’s curious will. 

“Yes, I wish I were the girl,” she said; 
“ but I fear there’s no faiiy prince in disguise 
watching my poor trivial round and common 
task. But just fancy, a girl earning her own 
living suddenly to find herself an heiress ! ” 

The boarding-house bell sounded, and the 
hungry children came bounding down to 
dinner. 

“Ada,” whispered Maijory at table, “a 
man came to .see you this morning, and I said 
you were out. He asked me a lot of questions, 
and I answered before I remembered that 
perhaps you would rather I didn’t.” 

“ What sort of questions } ” Ada said 
smiling, and hoping that at last they were 
going to receive news of their father. 

“ Where you worked, and how you went to 
work, and if we were your only sisters. He 
was quite a nice sort of man.” 

“A gentleman, I think,” Sadie said with a 
great air of worldly wisdom. “He said he 
would call again after dinner to-night.” 

“ Did he not tell you what he wanted,” Ada 
asked. 

“ No,” Marjory said, “ and it was only after 
he had gone that we found out how much we 
had told him, all about mother, and every¬ 
thing. Do you mind, Ada } ” 

“No,” Ada replied; “but try in future, 
Maijory, to remember that you are getting too 
big a girl to talk to strange gentlemen in that 
confidential way.” 

After dinner that night the Irish servant toiled 
up to the top of the high house to tell Ada 
Nicoli that there was a strange gentleman 
w.aiting to see her down below. 

“And sure and I can’t think why you want 
to come up to this attic in the evenin’, instead 
of joining with the company in the parlour. 

It would save my poor legs toiling up to tell 
you when your friends arrive.” 


“ It’s the first time anyone has come to see 
me, Bridget,” Ada answered, “and I like 
having the children with me in the evening.” 

Ada might more truthfully have remarked 
that she did not wish her little sisters to enjoy 
the company of the young business men who 
frequented the boarding-house parlour in the 
evening. 

When she entered the parlour, a keen¬ 
looking elderly man rose from his seat and 
bowed to her. “ Have I the pleasure of 
addressing Miss Ada Nicoli ? ” 

Ada bowed. 

“I am Mr. Riggs.” He looked round the 
room. “ Have you any place where I could 
talk to you in private, ma’am ? ” 

Ada grew nen-ous from fear of some bad 
news, but she had learnt to control her 
feelings before the curious eyes of the 
boarders. 

“I have no private sitting-room,” she said, 
“but perhaps I might take you into the 
bureau.” 

“Thank you, ma’am, I will not detain you 
long.” When they were seated in the bureau, 
which the lady of the house had willingly 
vacated on hearing Ada’s reason, he said, “ "l 
have come to tell you a piece of news which I 
think will greatly astonish you. I came here 
this morning and leanit the information from 
your little sisters which identifies you in mv 
mind with the young lady I was seeking.” 

Ada was turning from hot to cold and her 
hands were tightly clasped together. 

“My dear young lady,” he continued, “1 
am Mr. Riggs of the firm of Jefferson Riggs & 
Co., lawyers. No. 10054, Broadway. Perhaps 
you have read in the papers of the death of an 
cccentiic old gentleman who was a well-known 
figure in the Fifth stage-coach, and in Madison 
Square Gardens ? ” 

Ada nodded her head. Her heart was 
beating too quickly to allow her brain to seize 
the points of the lawyer’s story. 

“ I was his lawyer,” he said, “ and for many 
years transacted all his business matters, but "l 
had no idea of his personal wealth. He had 
altered his will many times during the last few 
years, leaving his money first to one charitable 
institution and then to another; but in his 
last will, which he made as far back as 
eight months ago, he has left you his entire 
fortune.” 

“Me.?” Ada gasped. “Me.? What do 
you mean ? He didn’t even know my name.’' 

“Yes, he did. He found it out quite easily. 
Yes, my dear young lady. You will now be 
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almost as wealthy as if your father had never 
failed.” 

“Oh, stop a minute,” Ada cried, “till I 
can really understand it. Am I the milliner’s 
girl that was mentioned in the papers ? Oh, 
I’m quite, quite certain you have made some 
mistake. Do have pity on me, sir; I have 
suffered so much,” and she put up her hand 
to her head and swayed a little backwards and 
forwards. 

“ Oh, please don’t faint, my dear young 
lady. I am no ladies’ man, and I don’t know 
what to do.” 

“No, I will not faint,” replied Ada. “It 
is really wonderful what a girl can bear. But 
I hope you are not deceiving me.” 

“I am quite sure I am not, if you are not 
deceiving me, and personating Ada Nicoli. I 
wish I could have broken it to you more 
gently ; but I am no ladies’ man.” 

“ You have done it very kindly,” the girl 
said, with a great sob of joy in her throat, 
“ only I wish the old man was alive, that I 
could thank him, and love him a little. He 
was very lonely, I think.” 

“Yes, he was very lonely,” the lawyer said, 
“ and it is strange what an impression you 
made upon him.” 

“I don’t see how I could,” Ada replied 
simply. “ I never did anything.” 

“I think I can understand,” the lawyer said 
with a touch of gallantry which showed that 
he was not such a poor ladies’ man as he had 
asserted, bringing a pretty flush to her cheek. 

After they had talked a few minutes, Ada 
said— 

“May I call the children down to tell 
them.?” 


“ Certainly,” the lawyer replied. “ The 
affair is no secret.” 

"When Ada told the children that they were 
no longer poor, and that they need not live in 
the top attic-room in a boarding-house, they 
took the news more complacently than their 
sister had done. 

“ I’m glad we can go to a decent school,” 
Marjory said, little knowing how her words 
hurt Ada, who had worked her fingers 
to the bone to pay for her middle-class 
schooling. 

“ I wish we had been left a new popj^a, 
instead of some money,” Sadie said regret¬ 
fully. “ If we’re rich again, you’ll drive about 
with mumma, I suppose, and we won’t have 
any fun. I like being poor.” 

“ And living in a hen-roost ? ” Ada asked 
laughingly. 

Sadie had always called their low-roofed 
attic a hen-roost. 

“ Yes, ’cause I like sleeping with you better 
than with a cross nurse.” 

The old lawyer got up. He had to take his 
spectacles off and rub them before he could see 
his way across the room. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, “you 
have made their poverty so attractive that 
the old gentleman’s fortune is scarcely 
appreciated.” 

“ I must spend it very wisely,” the girl said, 
“as it was so carefully hoarded together. It 
is all so wonderful that I cannot believe it is 
true.” 

“I should like the old man to have liad 
the pleasure that has been mine in bringing 
you the good news,” the lawyer said, bowing 
himself out. “ We shall have many business 


matters to discuss later on, but I will leave you 
now to enjoy the new good fortune with your 
sisters.” He came back and said rather ner¬ 
vously, “ Remember, my dear, that you can 
draw on me for any ready money you may 
require. I will leave you a hundred dollars 
now just to pay for immediate expenses, and 
to-morrow you can have ten hundred more if 
you like.” 

When Ada Nicoli was going upstairs, as if 
floating on wings rather than walVmg, she met 
the fat lady boarder coming down. 

“ Well, I declare, Ada Nicoli, you look as 
if the world wasn’t good enough for you to¬ 
night. There’s enough hajDpiness in your eyes 
to light a whole street. Has your strange 
visitor brought you good news ? ” 

“Yes,” Ada replied, “wonderful news. 
He has just told me that I am the little 
milliner’s girl whom the eccentiic old gentle¬ 
man thought deserved some money.” 

“ Sakes alive ! ” the fat boarder exclaimed. 
“ Let me look at you,”—and she took the 
girl by her shoulders and scanned her face. 

“ Are you the girl he left all the money 
to ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Ada; “isn’t it extra¬ 
ordinary.? I can’t quite believe it is true! 
It’s just like a fairy story.” 

In another moment the girl was clasped in 
the arms of the good-natured woman, and 
was so cried over and petted that all the 
boarders came out to hear the news, which 
Ada could not tell them for the fulness of her 
heart, and the fat boarder did it but badly, for 
she was laughing and crying at one and the 
same time. 

[the end.] 


CHRONICLES OF AN ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN RANCH. 

By MARGARET INNES. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE RESERVOIR—CHINESE MEDICINES—DUST—ADVAN¬ 
TAGES OF THE LIFE—THE RAINS—FLOODS. 

HAT summer, our 
first on the ranch, 
we made a large 
reservoir to hold 
200,000 gallons. 
There was a con¬ 
venient gulch or 
d ip, w h i c h 
drained a fair 
stretch of hill 
slope, and which 
lent itself well 
for the purpose. 
We meant also 
to run our share 
of the flume 
water into this 
reservoir when¬ 
ever it was not 
being used on 
the ranch. 

Many waggon 
loads of sand 
from the Silvero 
Valley had to be hauled up by the little 
grey team, and endless barrels of cement 
from the station at El Barco five miles away. 
It was a long tiresome job. There was 
plenty of rock, with which to build the dam, 
lying about on the hills, but to lift these 
pieces on to the sledge, improvised for this 
purpose, and bring them over liill and dale to 
the resei*voir site and there unload them, was 
both very hard work and at times a little 
dangerous, for the rocks were often so large 


that they were not easily controlled, and were 
always threatening to roll over on to the feet 
or hands of the “master builder” and his 
men. 

There were some bad bruises before all the 
names of the Avorkers Avere Avritten on the 
cement top of the Avail as an artistic finish to 
the dam. 

That Avas a very dry year, the summer 
extending till December 5th, and after a dry 
Avinter too. For this reason the breaking up 
of the ground Avas all the harder, especially 
that part which had been trodden hard by 
cattle grazing for many years. 

Again the ranchers Avent to Avork to manu¬ 
facture some implement that would help in 
this difficulty, and a “clod masher” Avas 
made out of some of the furniture cases, and 
it did very good AVork. 

We planted cypress trees too, all along the 
AvindsAvept side of the ranch, as these grow 
very fast, and Ave wanted to oreak the face of 
the Avind. 

The rabbits, squirrels, and gophers gave us 
some anxiety that first year by nibbling at the 
bark of the young lemon trees. This had to 
be stopped at once, for if the bark is badly 
peeled off right round the stem of a young 
tree, the tree AV'ill probably die. The 
approved remedy is to paint the bark Avith 
blood, a most disagreeable job, especially in 
glaring hot Aveather. HoAveA'er, the trees 
were not touched after that, for the rabbits 
are dainty people. 

A good store of fireAvood had to be hauled 
from the Silvero Valley before the rains 
should come, nnd some months earlier we had 
stored aAvay our winter supply of hay in the 
barn. In the Avinter Ave also planted an 


orchard of all varieties of fruit for our OAvn use 
—pears, apples, prunes, figs, apricots, peaches, 
vines, straAvberries, and raspberries. Alto¬ 
gether Ave Avere very busy and Avorked very 
hard, though we took our pleasures too, 
sandwiched in between. We did a great deal 
of driving and . riding about among the 
difierent mountain paths, and VA^e still enjoy 
this distraction as much as eA^er. 

To take our lunch Avith us and stay away 
all day, the boys riding ahead, Avith the dogs 
folloAving them, darting in among the brush, 
wildly happy over every pretence of a scent, 
leaping high over every obstacle, and adding 
so much to our enjoyment by their evident 
delight, is a pleasure AAuthout flaw. I must 
not forget also a gun or tAvo, stowed aAvay in 
the bottom of the carriage, for something 
Avorth killing may cross our path. Jack- 
rabbits are not good eating but are good 
sport, and as they injure the trees, every 
rancher shoots them when he gets the chance. 
The dainty elegant road-runner must never be 
hurt, and woe be to the. “ tenderfoot ” Avho is 
tempted to shoot that pretty, impudent- 
looking little felloAV, the skunk, who flourishes 
his handsome black and Avhite tail in your 
very face. If you Avere a Chinaman, you 
AA^ould secure him on any terms, eA^n his own. 
All Celestial medicines and cordials seem to be 
compounded of the most oflensive abomina¬ 
tions that can be discoA^ered; it follows, of 
course, that the skunk is a highly-prized 
treasure in their pharmacopoeia. What deceits 
Ave haA'e practised and AAdiat lies Ave hav’e told 
during Wing’s reign in the kitchen ! He Avas 
for ever AA'^anting to doctor us, and had alvA'ays 
just the right remedy by him for Avhatever 
complaint was to the fore. We soon became 
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very wary indeed of showing any sign of 
physical trouble before him, for we were at 
once pounced upon with hot drinks of 
villainous compounds and rank smell, and m’c 
had to be very diplomatic so as to escape 
drinking them there and then, and thus get 
the chance of pouring them down the bath 
sink when his back was turned. 

We always felt this to be a very dangerous 
business, for the smell threatened to betray us. 

For rheumatic pains he eagerly recommended 
a sort of rattlesnake jam, which is made 
witli ckwwks of that attractive reptile cooked 
in whisky, and potted for seven years, when 
it is ready for use, and, according to Wing, is 
an infallible cure. 

But though these various animals are spared 
for different reasons on our little excursions, 
the Californian quail are very delicate food, 
and a most welcome addition to the ranch 
larder, where variety is a little difficult to get. 
They also are very good sport. Wild pigeons, 
too, are not to be despised. 

These driving expeditions are best, however, 
in the winter, spring, and early summer, when 
the sun is not so hot, and when the roads have 
been rained upon, and the terrible dust is laid. 
Is there any dust like the Californian dust 
after a dry season, I wonder } My husband 
insists that in Australia and the Cape, and 
other places where he and I have never been, 
the dust is infinitely worse than in California ; 
he also reminds me of the dust in railway 
travelling at home, and insists that this was 
quite as disagreeable and much more dirty. 
We do not agree on this point. But as I said 
before, one accustoms oneself to almost any¬ 
thing, and though we certainly take fewer 
pleasure drives at the end of the summer, 
waiting rather always for the first rains, yet 
when I remember my first horror at San 
Sebastian, on driving through waves, and 
clouds, and curtains of dust, then I know by 
comparison that I have reached a very 
philosoj)hical state of mind about this, one of 
the necessary and undeniable evils. 

What one enjoys most in this life is, I 
think, the absolute freedom ; that and the 
great stretches of space around one are a 
constantly increasing delight. To look across 
these great sweeps of mountains, range after 
range, and see in the distance the silver line 
of the Pacific, and to feel the clean, pure wind 
in one’s ffice, is like a baptism of new life. 

/vt first the strange bareness of these 
mountains almost wounds one’s eyes, and 
their true beauty is not recognised. But as 
one learns to know them better, their charm 
grows more and more striking, and I almost 
doubt if after a few years one would wish for 
any change in their bold bare lines. In the 
full midday sun they are not lovely, and in 
some moods one would call them almost ugly, 
so uncompromising are they in their grimness 
and bareness: but their time of triumph is 
when the changing lights of sunset begin, 
when they are flooded with such matchless 
colouring, so delicate and rich, that they seem 
positively unreal. 

During the winter rains all the odd jobs of 


repairing are done ; soldering, harness-cleaning 
and mending, painting of waggons or carts, 
and carpentering. 

Most Americans are clever-handed, and can 
turn from one job to another with unusual 
facility. To see a man, who earns his living 
by driving a delivery waggon, turn to in his 
spare time and build a neat and comfortable 
addition to his house, an extra bedroom, and 
perhaps an enlargement of the sitting-room, 
with a nice bit of verandah out of this, and all 
well planned and well finished, is apt to 
knock the conceit out of the young fellow 
from home, who prides himself on being so 
“ clever with his tools.” 

Our first winter was a very dry one, to our 
great regret. The rainfall was much below 
the average and much below what was needed 
for the land. Less than seven inches fell 
during the whole season, and an average good 
fall is about fourteen inches. So the land was 
never thoroughly soaked, and what was a more 
anxious matter still, the storage of water 
“ way back ” in the mountains was too scant, 
and pretty certain to run short before the long 
dry season should be over. So, indeed, it 
proved, and we were greatly harassed, when 
the water company began to cut down our 
rations, leaving us barely enough to keep our 
young trees going ; and certainly not enough 
to give them a chance of doing their best, 
however diligently the “cultivator” might be 
kept at work. 

All that summer we were busy, tending the 
trees and adding further improvements to the 
ranch. When the second winter came, we 
were hopeful then all our anxieties about 
water would be set at rest by a good generous 
rainfall. 

The dry season had extended unusually far 
into the winter months, no rain having fallen 
till December 5 th, when we had a few 
pnall showers. Within three weeks of this, 
it seemed as though we were to get our 
desires to the full, for the rain came down in 
torrents. 

The Silvero river, which was supposed to 
flow in the pretty valley below us, of which 
we got such a charming glimpse from our veran¬ 
dahs, had hitherto appeared to be a dry sandy 
stretch more like a rough country road than a 
river, and we had laughed at the very notion 
of a bridge being ever needed to cross its 
dangerous waters. 

Wonderful tales of the miraculous possi¬ 
bilities of the land are of course told here to 
the credulous tenderfoot, and we did not feel 
inclined to believe our friends’ accounts of 
that very river’s deep and dangerous waters 
during some rainy winters. 

We had to make an apology that second 
winter. For nine days the waters poured 
down in an almost solid sheet; and with 
hardly any cessation night or day. We were 
all anxious and excited over this storm ; and 
constantly on the watch to see what would 
happen. At the end of the first twenty-four 
hours, we had rather a scare over our reser¬ 
voir. The sudden innish of water from the hill 
slopes around had filled it so quickly that 


when my husband went up in the driving rain 
to see what state it was in, he found, to his 
dismay, that the water had reached the very 
tops of the dam, and was just beginning to 
sweep over, making at once a deep and 
widening cut all along the lemon trees below. 

The new wooden floodgate was so sw'ollen 
with the rain that it was as though riveted 
into its place, and refused to open. In a few 
moments my husband had darted down to the 
barn, and returning with an axe, broke the 
floodgate in pieces, when the danger was 
over, and the water rushing away in a great 
heavy mass found its way into a gully where it 
could do no mischief. We saw, from the deep 
cutting made in those few moments by the 
water when it swept over the dam, what 
terrible damage might be worked by these 
rains. But we could hardly believe our eyes 
or ears however, when we saw in the valley 
the glistening of the water in the broad river¬ 
bed, and heard the roar as though of a 
cataract. 

During the first lull that occurred wc all 
hurried down to the valley to examine more 
closely what was going on. We found such 
a turbulent, dangerous-looking river tearing 
down the valley, that we were perfectly 
fascinated, and would fain have stayed and 
watched it for hours. 

The river had already cut a great deep bed 
for itself out of the wheat-sown meadows ot 
the valley, and every moment a great slice of 
the bank would give way and silently slide 
down into the water, which swallowed it up 
relentlessly as it rushed past. 

Great trees were lying in the river, in some 
places all across it, making rough dams u'here 
the water fought and leapt even more fiercely; 
and as we stood there, we were horrified to see 
one of the dear trees, so highly prized in this 
bare land, go trembling down into the flood. 
The sound of their roots straining and cracking 
as the rushing floods tried to sweep them 
away from their last bit of anchorage, was 
most painful; it seemed almost like a human 
struggle. All the ground was more or less 
like quicksand, and we had to be careful 
where we stepped, lest we should be “ mired.” 
As the rain came on again heavily, we were 
forced to return home, though very un¬ 
willingly; it was a scene of such wonderful 
excitement. 

We were very anxious, too, about friends 
whose ranches were some miles further up the 
valley, and whose land lay mostly rather low 
down and near the river-bed. We found 
afterwards that both had suffered considerable 
loss, besides great anxiety. On one ranch the 
river had in one night swept away eight acres 
of beautiful olive-trees that were in full bearing. 
This was a very cruel blow, over which the 
whole neighbourhood, I think, mourned, but 
which the young rancher and his wife bore 
with the brave cheery spirit which is, I think, 
a noticeable charm in most Americans. The 
young wife gallantly carried the heavier share 
of the blow, by dismissing her servant, and 
herself doing the housework and cooking. 

(To be concluded 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


IN THE TWILIGHT SIDE BY SIDE. 

Bv RUTH LAMB. 


PART XII. 

THE LITTLE ONES OF THE FAMILY AND THE GLORY OF 
MOTHERHOOD—CONCLUSION. 

“ Like olive plants round about thy table.” 
—Psa. cxxviii. 3. 


HOSE of you, my 
dear girl friends, 
who are members 
of large families, 
know how very 
soon the little 
ones begin to 
observe what is 
passing around 
them. One 
neve r-e n d i n g 
marvel, in con¬ 
nection with in¬ 
fant life, is the amount of knowledge gained 
during the first year of a child’s existence. 

The little creatures come into an unknown 
world where everything is strange. Even the 
mother’s face has to be studied and learned 
off by heart. 

How quickly the baby eyes begin to follow 
the movements of those around them ! How 
soon they learn to discriminate between one 
face and another, one object that is pleasant 
to the sight and a second that inspires fear or 
dislike ! 

How marvellous is that instinct of self- 
preservation which moves the little hand to 
twine itself round an outstretched finger, or to 
clutch at any object within its reach ! 

Has it not been to you, baby’s sister, almost 
as much as to the mother, a source of pride 
and delight to observe that the new-comer was 
“beginning to take notice”.^ If the downy 
head is turned in your direction, there is quite a 
ring of triumph in your voice as you say, “I 
am sure he knows me.” 

You see, I picture my girls as loving sisters 
with tender, motherly instincts, and I decline 
to believe that there is one amongst them who 
does not love these little ones. 

If children begin to observe so soon, how 
important it is that those who are round and 
about the life-path, on which, as yet, they can 
only place a little tottering foot, should be 
careful that they see only what is worthy of 
imitation. We, who are, perforce, the 
patterns which the children are certain to 
copy, should be doubly watchful over our¬ 
selves for their dear sakes. 

You and I need to be ever on the watch on 
our own account, and the prayer “ Lord, I cry 
unto thee. Keep the door of my lips. Incline 
not my heart to any evil thing. Deliver my 
feet from falling,” must often go up from our 
hearts to God, if we are sensible of our needs 
and weaknesses. 

Plave you not a double reason for the 
prayer that you may be kept from sin, whether 
in word or deed, if you are elder sisters in 
homes where the children must certainly learn 
by your example ? I would not only urge you 
never to utter a wrong or impure expression, 
but also to avoid the foolish talk which even 
some older people think the only kind suited 
to children. Use habitually the best words 
you know, so that the little ones may have 
nothing to unlearn that they have heard from 
your lips. Speak clearly and distinctly, avoid 
shrieking, boisterous laughter, and discordant 
tones, so that baby’s voice, imitating yours, 
may be clear and even musical from the first. 

Be gentle and graceful in your movements. 
Do not throw yourselves about or be rough. 


careless or boisterous in manner, for if you are, 
you will soon see a little reflection of your 
doings in the toddling thing who smashes his 
toys and laughs at the destruction he has 
wrought. 

Be orderly in your own habits, and teach 
the little ones to put away their toys when 
done with, in places provided for them. I 
may note here that children are often untidy 
and needlessly destructive of their toys be¬ 
cause no provision is made for orderly ways, 
and no settled places given for their childish 
treasures. Let them thoroughly enjoy the use 
of these, but teach them that their toys are 
worth something, and that wilful destruction 
results in loss to themselves. 

Turn a bright, happy face for a child to 
study, that your smile may be reflected in his. 
Cultivate a cheerful di.sposition and an even 
temper, that you may rejoice in seeing joyous 
little ones in your homes. 

Apart from ill-health and the consequent 
bodily suffering which naturally makes the 
poor little people fretful and peevish, I 
honestly believe that many mothers are 
responsible for the ill-tempers of their children. 
If they had always cultivated habits of self- 
restraint, and prayerfully watched against and 
checked every tendency to discontent, angry 
passions, selfishness, etc., I am convinced they 
would have had less cause to mourn over 
peevish, passionate, ill-tempered, exacting 
children. 

I have used the word always advisedly. 

The cultivation of every pure, right, holy 
habit, temper and method of speech, should 
begin long before a young mother actually 
clasps her child to her breast, if he is to come 
into the world such as she would have him 
to be. 

AVith what widely differing feelings do 
parents look forward to the gift of a child ! 
In some cases it is in the hope of keeping 
property in the direct line, so that others may 
not inherit it. 

Dear ones, it may be that none amongst you 
have need to cherish such thoughts, or to 
expect any great share of this world’s wealth, 
for those who may some day call you by the 
sweet name of mother. On all who bear it 
will devolve the solemn responsibility of 
training your children for something greater, 
higher and better than the richest earthly 
inheritance. 

It must never be forgotten that it is the 
children of human mothers who are the heirs 
of immortality. It is the glorious privilege 
and duty of the mother to teach her little ones 
the old, old story of God’s love in Christ 
Jesus, and to put before them the precious 
truth that in Him and through Him they 
become children of God. “And if children, 
heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ.” 

Children are sometimes used as outlets for a 
mother’s vanity and love of display. She 
delights to clothe them in the richest and 
costliest of silks and laces, less for their 
comfort than to show that she is wealthy 
enough to do so. These things are of little 
real account. 

The soft woollen garments knitted and 
fashioned by the loving hands of a poor 
mother, and the mere scraps of material 
adorned with pretty stitching by her busy 
fingers, and kept in snowy purity, will be just 
as comfortable and becoming as the more 
costly clothing. 

In choosing a nurse to be associated with 
you in the care of your children, think of what 
you would fain be for their sakes, and tiy to 
find one who will work with you in a like 


spirit. Never give up your own share in the 
work or the supervision of the nurse’s, except 
from dire necessity. I would be the last to 
suggest that you should show suspicious, 
prying spirit; but let it be understood that 
the nurse is your co-worker, and that, in 
trusting her with your children, you place 
your greatest treasures in her partial keeping. 
My own practice has always been to trust 
those who served in my home, unless some¬ 
thing occurred to justify a change of opinion. 

In dealing with the little ones be absolutely 
true. Let there be no shams or make-believes 
on your part, and allow none in others. 
Children are wonderfully quick to detect 
shams, or even an approach to untruth, and 
how keenly they study their elders! I hope 
it is not derogatory to the child for me to say 
that they and dogs are curiously alike in 
judging character. The child will meet the 
advances of one stranger with open arms, 
whilst no bribes or blandishments will induce 
her to look at another. The dog will generally 
make a like choice. Before reason can have 
much to say in the matter, the child exercises 
its God-given instinct in making or refusing to 
make friends with a new-comer. 

I was in a room with a number of people 
one day, when a little girl of four was brought 
to see the visitors. All but one tried to coax 
her into friendliness but in vain. The 
exception was a sea-captain, rugged, sunburnt, 
and with a face seamed by small-pox. Pie 
made no attempt to entice the child, beyond 
smiling in response to her frequent gaze. At 
length she went quietly to him, laid her hand 
on his knee and bade him lift her up. The 
nigged face looked beautiful in its kindliness 
as he raised the child in his arms, and a 
moment after felt a soft kiss on his cheek, and 
a curly head nestling on his breast. A more 
lovable nature than that which dwelt beneath 
that man’s unpromising exterior, it would 
have been hard to find ; and so evidently the 
dog of the household decided, for he followed 
the child and tried to push his nose beneath 
the captain’s one free hand. 

I often think that our four-footed friends 
set us examples worthy of imitation in dealing 
with our little ones. Most of us would rather 
bear pain than see a child suffer, even if not 
impelled to pity and tenderness by motherly 
love. But we are not always sympathetic in 
matters which are very real trials to the 
children. I have heard people say, “ How 
can one be expected to do anything but laugh 
at the ridiculous things children cry and grieve 
about ? ” If the trouble is a real one to the 
child, we may sympathise with the soitow, 
though we may smile at the cause of it. Only 
do not let us spoil everything by allowing the 
child to see us smile whilst professing to pity 
and condole. 

It is harder for some natures to sympathise 
with the little ones in their play than in their 
grievances. To do the latter is natural to 
every kindly heart, but very often we find it the 
hardest possible task to be a child with a 
child. The healthy little one is not often 
quiet in play-time, and busy mothers, weary 
with very real work, are glad to confine all 
romps within nursery walls, or to banish the 
players to any place out of sight and hearing. 
Believe me, there is no time when a mother’s 
supervision is more needed than during play¬ 
time. I was brought to realise this, as I had 
never done before, quite lately. 

A young mother, herself one of a large 
family, said to me, “ My childhood would have 
been one of the happiest possible, if only my 
mother had been oftener with us in play-hours, 
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but she had no idea bow miserable I was then. 
One of my sisters, younger than I, had a 
passionate temper, a will of iron, and a sellish, 
exacting disposition combined with unusual 
beauty and—when she chose—with the most 
winsome ways imaginable. By these combined 
qualities she dominated the nursery, got all 
her own way, and generally succeeded in 
making everyone appear to be in the wrong 
but herself. Aly mother knew this too late to 
prevent my childish happiness from being 
spoiled, and both she and my father grieved 
over it. 'AVliy did you not speak?’ they 
said. ‘ We should have believed you, for you 
were always true.’ 

“ The fact was, I felt powerless before the 
strong will of my sister, who succeeded in 
making me think myself of no account in 
comparison with herself. I was not beautiful 
like her, and she was constantly taunting me 
with what she called my ugliness. Well, I 
can thank God that whilst my parents still 
lived, things were put right with them, and no 
one was so near to them as I was. And, if I 
possessed a less share of good looks, I had 
enough to win the love of a true heart and 
keep it; so I must not complain. Only I 
cannot quite forget that I lost the happy 
childhood my parents meant me to have, for 
want of my dear mother’s more frequent 
presence during our play-time.” 

When you attain to the glory of motherhood, 
beloved girl friends, let each of you learn to be 
a child with your children. You will not lose 
by this, and they will gain enormously. 

I spoke of our four-footed friends. Look 
at puss with her kittens. Does she stand on 
her dignity at play-time ? Or the mother 
doggie. Does she disdain a game at romps 
with her fat, roll-about puppies ? Both these 
furnish examples for human mothers, and 
depend on it, such will learn far more of their 
children’s real dispositions during play-hours 
than at any other time. 

Years ago I saw an outdoor picture which 
I have never forgotten. A little lamb had 
been born very late in the season, and, after 
all the rest of the flock had been removed, it 
l emained with its mother the only occupants 
of a held. As soon as it was old enough, it 
showed all the ordinary tendencies of its kind, 
and began to skip and frolic about the field. 
But it had no playfellows, and would soon 
return, quiet and disheartened, to its mother’s 
side. 

The ewe rose to the occasion. She still 
carried her winter coat which made active 
movements somewhat difficult, but in spite of 
this, she joined in a game at romps with her 
little one. Anything funnier, more ungainly 
than her eflbrts at skipping and prancing 
round, I never expect to see, but she persevered 
to the delight of her lamb, so long as the two 
remained in the field. She left in my memory 
one of the sweetest pictures of motherly 
sympathy I ever witnessed. 

It is not possible to do more than touch on 
the duties as well as the glor}’ of motherhood, 
for the subject is equally vast and important. 
In all our talks in the twilight our object has 


It is not safe to use common cheap enamelled 
saucej)ans after they have been chipped inside. 
The glaze that is used is often poisonous, and 
the material comes off in such small pieces, 
that if absorbed with the food they may act 
as a serious irritant to the intestines and set 
up inflammation. 

A BOOK should be kept for cuttings of 
interest from newspapers and journals. These 
form very interesting reading. 
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been rather to suggest future thought on 
matters of importance, than to exhaust the 
subject during a sitting. You, my dear ones, 
if spared to be mothers, will have to study 
many things, if you are to be worthy of such 
a sacred trust. Y’'ou will need loving and 
sympathetic natures, great self-control and 
constant watchfulness over self, in order that 
your example may be good for the little ones 
to follow. You will need tender, enlightened 
consciences to keep Duty ever to the front, 
and Inclination subservient to its call. You 
will find that you must unlearn as well as 
learn many things in order that you may only 
teach what is best. You will have to study 
the parts that others fill in the environment 
of your children so that they may have pure 
companionship, friends and teachers whose 
influence shall be second only to your own in 
doing them good. You will have to plan in 
ways small and great for the growth, health 
and general well-being of their bodies, but 
above and beyond all you must never forget 
that something more precious than all the 
world has been entrusted to you—an immortal 
soul with each child. 

I need not say that if you realise the vast¬ 
ness of this trust, you will be a prayerful 
mother. Very conscious of your own weak¬ 
ness and inability rightly to fulfil your God- 
given work, you wall constantly seek the grace 
which is sufficient for you and for all : the 
strength which is made perfect in the weak¬ 
ness of His believing servants. “For the 
weakness of God is stronger than men.” 

You will be ever prayerfully striving after 
greater nearness to the Source of strength, and 
so, taking your little ones in your arms or by 
the hand, you will lead them into the 
Presence, and as you lift up heart and voice 
in supplication and prayer, teach them to 
realise from their earliest days the Divine 
Fatherhood, and the saving love of God in 
Christ Jesus. 

It seems coming down from the greater to 
the less when, leaving for a moment the 
teaching of the Bible about the glory and 
responsibility of motherhood, I open another 
book and quote a few words from the writings 
of a high-souled poetess, one who without 
knowing the glory, the bliss, the responsibility 
of hearing a child call her mother, has yet 
grasped, in a higher degree than any other 
writer I know, the reality of all these things. 

It was fitting to place first of all the testi¬ 
mony of Bible history and teaching on the 
value of a child and the glories and responsi¬ 
bilities of motherhood. But in these da3'^s it 
Mull do us good to read some words from one 
of Mrs. Browning’s poems and to find that 
along with her great mental and poetic 
powers, there dwelt in her fragile frame the 
warmest of motherly hearts, the strongest 
motherly instincts. As Aurora Leigh, she 
writes— 

“ I might have been a common woman 
now. 

And happier, less known and less left 
alone ; 


Perhaps a better woman after aU, 

AVith chubby children hanging on my 
neck 

To keep me low and wise. Ah me, the 
vines 

That bear such fruit are proud to stoop 
with it: 

The })alm stands upright in a realm of 
sand. 

* * ♦ jjc 

I thought a child was given to sanctify 
A woman, set her in the sight of all 
The clear-eyed Heavens, a chosen minister 
To do their business and lead spirits up 
The difficult blue heights. A woman 
lives. 

Not quickened towards the truth and 
good 

Through being a mother ? 

♦ * ♦ 

I’m nothing more 

But just a mother. Only for the child 
I’m warm, and cold, and hungry, and 
afraid. 

And smell the flowers a little, and see 
the sun. 

And speak still, and am silent, just for 
him.” 

I will not multiply quotations. These are 
more than enough to justify what I have said 
of the writer. I hope many of you are akeady 
familiar with the whole poem. 

And now, my dear girl friends, I must close 
our talk to-night with the announcement that 
in one sense it is to be our last, but not in 
another. 

Three years have come and gone since our 
Twilight Circle was first formed. Some of us 
met then as old acquaintances, but we have 
become far more than mere acquaintances to 
each other. I believe we shall remain tnie 
and lifelong friends. One of you, looking 
regretfully forward to the probable cessation 
of our meetings, asks quite pathetically— 

“ I-Iave you nothing more to say to us, your 
girls ? ” 

I feel that I still have many things to speak 
about, and yet that it would not be advisable 
to arrange for meeting at stated periods for 
the present. Yet I look forward to our 
keeping in regular touch with each other ; for 
our dear friend the Editor has suggested a 
“ Twilight Circle Correspondence Column ” 
for us. In it I hope to answer some of the 
letters already received, and others which you 
may address to me in the future about our 
Twilight Talks. It has always been to me a 
source of great regret that many of your 
letters have perforce remained unanswered so 
long. I also hope to bring some of you, dear 
ones, into touch with each other during the 
coming year by means of these letters. 

I pray that God will add His blessing to 
what has been said, and that you may all be 
better daughters, sisters, friends, wives, and, 
in due time, mothers through our many 
happy meetings “ In the Twilight Side by 
Side.” 

[the end.] 
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An accomplishment which everyone should 
cultivate is that of writing clearly, especially 
one’s signature. It causes a great deal of 
trouble and even serious mistakes to write 
illegibly. While staying with a friend on a 
visit, a letter was handed round the table for 
us each to try and decipher, and all that could 
be read of it was the concluding sentence, 
“ Please reply by return of post P The signa¬ 
ture and address were totally illegible. 


Souffle au Chocolat.— Take three eggs 
and beat the yolks and whites separately. Add 
to the yolk a tablespoonful of pounded sugar 
and about two ounces of chocolate. Stir all 
these ingredients well together, adding a tea- 
spoonful of flour. Whisk the whites of the 
eggs until they form a stiff paste, and then mix 
lightly with the other substances. Butter a tin 
and bake in a moderate oven for a quarter of 
an hour. Serve up immediately in the tin. 
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AYONT THAE HILLS. 

LENDEVON banks are bonny, 

Glendevon braes are braw ; 

But burn an’ tree are nocht to me— 
My heart is far awa’. 

Ayont thae hills, thae bonny hills, 
Thae blue, blue hills o’ Blair, 

It’s there bides he wha’s a’ to me. 
An’ oh ! my heart is there ! 

The lark may sing his blithest. 

The throstle fill the breeze. 

But ilka strain is poured in vain— 
Nae heart hae 1 for these. 

For ower thae hills, thae bonny hills, 
Thae blue, blue hills o’ Blair, 

It’s there bides he wha’s a’ to me. 
An’ oh ! my heart is there! 


G. K. M. 


SHEILA’S COUSIN EFFIE. 

A STORY FOR GIRLS. 

Hy EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ Greyfriars,” “ Half-a-dozcn Sisters,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
may’s invitation. 

I SHOULD like to go, Aunt Cossart, of 
course ; but I will not accept unless you 
can really spare me. Now that Eifie is 
away, I know it is dull for you, except in 
the evenings when Oscar is here.” 

Mrs. Cossart held in her hands the 
note of invitation, which a servant from 
Monckton Manor had just brought. 

“Do you know who these friends are 
that Miss Lawrence thinks you would 
like to meet ? ” 

“No,” answered Sheila simply. 
“ They have a good many summer 
visitors at the Manor, and they are all 
nice people; but May does not say 
whether they are any I have seen 
before.” 

“ Well, I think you had better go. It 
is only for three days ; and I’ll ask Ray 
to come and spend the time with me. 
She had half promised me a visit before 
this. And Oscar need not go to the 
office regularly—that was quite under¬ 
stood. Only he is such a boy for his 
duty that there seems no keeping him 
back. However, your uncle will soon be 
home now; and then perhaps we shall 
settle something different. But write 
your note to Miss Lawrence, and say 3'Ou 
will be there to-morrow. I will drive you 
across. I want to go and see Mrs. Frost, 
and so it will all be on the wa}".” 

“Oh, thank you so much. Aunt 
Cossart, you are very good. I shall like 
it very much if you are not left alone.” 

Sheila ran to write her note with a 
light heart. Effie was away on a visit 
to her friends the Murchisons. It had 
been a great advance that she should 
pay a visit by herself, with only Susan in 
attendance. It seemed quite a step in 


her recovery, and all had been pleased 
that she wished it and felt able for it. 
In her absence Sheila and Oscar had 
become quite like the children of the 
house, and the girl was often surprised 
at the warmth of her affection towards 
her aunt, despite the little fussiness and 
lack of tact and judgment which had so 
often irritated her in old days. 

Still, the thought of a few days with 
May was quite a treat. She had not 
been over to the Manor very often of 
late. May had been visiting some 
friends, and the girls had not met since. 
It was delightful of May to think of 
asking her for a night or two. That 
kind of visit was so much more satis- 
factor}^ than just going over for the day. 

Truth to tell, Sheila thought little of 
the “friends” she was asked to meet. 
It was May she chiefly cared to see, 
although the house party at the Manor 
when it was full of guests, was always a 
very pleasant one. 

“May will be thinking about her 
wedding,” Sheila observed to her aunt 
as they drove along in the bright June 
sunshine. “ Ray says that North does 
not see the use of waiting; and now 
that he has found that nice house over 
the bridge, and in the country, though 
not too far away, there doesn’t seem 
anything to wait for. I think he and 
May will be very happy together; and it 
will be nice to have her so much 
nearer.” 

“Yes, North is a steady good boy, 
and deserves a nice wife ; but I should 
never have guessed that he would marry 
into the count}', as people call it. That 
always seemed more in Cyril’s line.” 

Sheila laughed. She had seen 
through Cyril’s veneer long ago, and 
thought much more of North’s sterling 


worth and perfect sincerity and sim¬ 
plicity. It was these qualities which 
had attracted May, and Sheila thought 
she show^ed her sense and good feeling 
in being so quick to appreciate them. 

May received her with open arms; 
and in a short time they were ensconced 
in one of their favourite retreats, pouring 
girlish confidences into each other’s 
ears. 

May told of her approaching marriage, 
w'hich w^as to take place in September, 
so that they would get a run on the 
continent a little later than the August 
rush, and yet be settled at home 
comfortably for the w’inter. 

“You must come and see the house 
to-morrow,” cried May. “It is such a 
dear old place; not big, you know, but 
quite old-fashioned ; and such a quaint 
old w'alled garden that shuts us out from 
the w’orld. It is away from other houses 
now’, close to the village of Tw’ick ; but 
as North says, Isingford is creeping out 
that way, and it w’on’t be country many 
more years; but our w’alls will keep us 
secluded, and inside it is all quite 
delightful. We have two acres alto¬ 
gether, and it is so well planted and laid 
out that you would think it w’as much 
more.” 

Sheila w’as keenly interested in her 
friend’s prospects ; and time slipped 
aw’ay fast. The softened light told of a 
w’estering sun, and May suddenly sprang 
up crying— 

“I am sure it must be tea-time and 
past. Come along, Sheila. You must 
be introduced to our other guests ! ” 

They threaded the garden paths, 
crossed the blazing lawns, tow’ards the 
group of stately cedars beneath which 
several persons were seated. Sheila 
could not see their faces distinctly 
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through the sweeping boughs; but 
suddenly somebody rose and made a few 
forward steps, uttering a pleased little 
exclamation, whilst the girl gave a joyful 
cry and sprang forward. 

“ Miss Adene ! Oof—how delightful! 
Oh, May, why did you not say that Miss 
Adene was here ? ” 

The meeting was a warm .one on 
both sides. Sheila’s glance swept round 
the little group, but there was no other 
familiar face, except that of the hostess. 
She was introduced to the other guests ; 
but was quickly seated beside Miss 
Adene asking questions in her eager 
w’ay, and telling of herself in turn. 

‘^Yes, we think that Guy is quite 
recovered now,” said Miss Adene. “ He 
is wonderfully better, even since you saw 
him. We went to Oratava for a little 
while, and then when it grew too hot 
there we returned to Madeira; and be¬ 
fore we left he seemed as strong as ever, 
and has not lost a bit of ground since he 
got home. He begins to ride and drive, 
and walk about just as he did before his 
illness. Ronald declares that he will 
soon be quite a superfluity at the Priory. 
Guy is able to take everything into his 
own hands again.” 

“I am so glad! Plow happy Lady 
Dumaresq must be! And dear little 
Guy, how is he ? ” 

“ Oh, as well as possible, the rogue I 
And he has not forgotten you. He sent 
you lots of kisses, and an injunction that 
you were to come and see him very soon. 

‘ Tell her if she doesn’t come soon,’ he 
said, ‘ I shall go mad.’ ” 

“He didn’t,” cried Sheila, laughing, 
“ Oh, how utterly sweet of him ! He is 
a darling ; I should so like to see him 
again ! ” 

Miss Adene asked after Effie, and 
time flew quickly by. It was so nice to 
have lost all that old miserable feeling 
Sheila once thought she must always 
experience if she met again these friends, 
whose kindness towards her had been 
the immediate cause of her banishment 
from Madeira, and who must, she 
knew, have guessed in some measure at 
the cause of it. 

But Miss Adene seemed to have put 
that memory right away, and there was 
nothing but pleasure in meeting her 
again. It was May’s voice which 
interrupted the talk at last. 

“ Sheila, I want to get some forget-me- 
nots from the stream to decorate the 
dinner-table with. They are so lovely 
just now, and look exquisite with moss 
on the white cloth. Do come with 
me 1 ” 

Sheila jumped up at once, and the 
two girls hastened away together. 
May’s face was rather flushed, and her 
eyes were shining brightly. The stream 
which ran through the park was famed 
for its beds of blue forget-me-not, and 
there was no trouble in finding flowers 
enough and to spare. 

Presently the sound of voices, men’s 
voices, broke upon their ears, and May 
jumped up, exclaiming— 

“ Plere is North I And he is bringing 
back a guest of ours, who wanted to see 
the works. You talk to him, Sheila, 
and let me have a few words with 
North. I have so much to say.” 


There was a merry gleam in May’s 
eyes, but Sheila suspected nothing until 
a sudden bend in the path brought 
them face to face with the approaching 
pair, and she saw that North’s com¬ 
panion was none other than Ronald 
Dumaresq. 

Then for a moment astonishment 
robbed her of her self-control, and the 
flowers she was holding in her arm 
slipped in a mass to the ground. 
Laughingly Ronald sprang forward, 
picked them up, and took possession of 
the load. 

“ I hope you and your flowers are 
alike in nature. Miss Cholmondeley, and 
that I am not quite forgotten.” 

He stretched out his hand and took 
hers, and she, looking up into the 
bright manly face, forgot her tremors 
and her embarrassment, and felt 
nothing but a sense of pure happiness 
in being face to face with him again. 

“ I see you do not need an intro¬ 
duction,” said May’s voice, with a 
mischievous ring in it; and then the 
four began pacing back slowly towards 
the house, falling naturally into two and 
two. 

“You have seen my aunt?” asked 
Ronald. 

“Yes; but she did not say that you 
had come too.” 

“No, I asked her not. I wanted to 
give you a surprise. I hope it has not 
been a very disagreeable one.” 

Sheila’s old clear laugh rang out 
through the wood. 

“ If you are fishing for compliments, 
sir, you won’t get any out of me ! ” 

“And I am so fond of them,” said 
Ronald pathetically. “ Don’t you think 
you might be nice and kind, and say 
how much you have missed me since we 
parted ? ’ ’ 

“ Oof I ” cried Sheila, “ what next am 
I to say ? ” 

“Well, if 3^ou won’t say the pretty 
thing, I must. Do you know. Miss 
Cholmondeley, that after the sudden 
departure of a certain nameless person 
from Madeira, everything got so stale 
and unprofitable to me that I seriously 
threatened to come home alone; and I 
should have done so if they hadn’t 
moved on elsewhere.” 

Sheila’s face was glowing, but she 
answered by a gay laugh; and the 
laugh was not forced, for was she not 
very, very happy ? 

“You may laugh, but I assure you it 
was no laughing matter to me. Sheila, 
did you want to go off in that sudden 
fashion ? Did you go of your own 
accord ? ’ ’ 

He stopped suddenly and took her 
hand ; she gave one swift upward 
glance, and then dropped her eyes. 

“ It was arranged for me,” she said. 

“ You did not want to go yourself? ” 

“No, not then. I was very angry 
about it. I had a great many wicked 
thoughts, which I was very much 
ashamed of afterwards, because it was 
such a good thing that I did go exactly 
at that time. It might just have been 
settled for me in the very best way 
possible.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Ronald 
quickly. 


“ You know Oscar, my brother, fell ill 
of typhoid fever just as I got back. If 
it had not been for—for—that, I might 
not have been with him, and I don’t 
know what I should have done then.” 

Ronald’s face cleared; for a moment 
he had looked anxious. 

“ I saw Oscar just now at the 
works,” he said. “ I liked him very 
much indeed. You are not much alike, 
but there was something in his voice 
and expression which reminded me of 
you.” 

“I wish I were more like Oscar,” 
said Sheila humbly. “ He is much 
better than I shall ever be.” 

“ Don’t wish to be anything but 3^our- 
self, Sheila,” said Ronald with sudden 
impetuosity, “ for I want you iust as 
you are.” 

The blood surged up into Sheila’s 
face ; this was taking the bull by the 
horns with a vengeance. Ronald 
seemed to know he had committed 
himself, and stood his ground, holding 
her hands fast in his, and again letting- 
the poor forget-me-nots drop to the 
ground. 

“Sheila, I did not mean to be so 
sudden, I promised not to be in such 
haste; they all tell me I must not 
expect to carry everything before me. 
But when I see you, I forget everything 
except that I love you. Oh, Sheila, 
won’t you tr3'- and love me too ? I am 
so sure I could make you happy, if you 
would only give yourself into my 
keeping.” 

Her eyes were on the ground, but 
there was that in her down-bent 
quivering face that gave Ronald hope 
and courage. He bent over her and 
touched her cheek with his lips. 

“ Sheila, won’t 3^ou say you will try to 
care for me a little ? ” 

“Oh, Ronald, I do I ” she suddenly 
exclaimed ; and then they forgot every¬ 
thing else in that wonderful first embrace 
of love, in which the gates of a new 
world seemed flung open before them, 
and they walked alone in that new 
world, as though it were their own for 
evermore. 

“But, Ronald,” said Sheila gravely, 
after those first golden moments had 
passed, and they began to awake to the 
realities of life, “ you must not ask me 
to be impatient or selfish. I must think 
of other people as well, and I must not 
promise anything without the consent of 
my uncles.” 

“But you are nearly of age, my 
darling; you will soon be your own 
mistress.” 

“ Yes, but that is not quite it, Ronald. 
My uncles have been very kind to me ; 
my home is with one of them, and my 
aunt begins to depend upon me. I 
must not be selfish ; you would not like 
me if I were. We may have to wait a 
little perhaps, but you won’t mind that, 
will you, Ronald ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” answered Ronald. 
“ And I have an idea your aunt will set 
herself against this, and she rules your 
uncle. I won’t have you spirited away 
from me again, Sheila. That I can’t 
stand I ” 

She laughed and put her hand upon 
his lips. 
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“Don’t say rude things of my nice 
aunt and uncle. They are a great deal 
kinder to me than I deserve, for 1 did 
not always treat them very nicely.” 

“Stuff! you were an angel; it was 
they who bullied you, and that EfiBe 
always wanted to come between us.” 

“No, she didn’t; that is all your 
fancy. Effie is much nicer than you 
think, and is getting more sensible and 
stronger every week. She will be on 


our side, I know. And, Ronald, I only 
want us to be reasonable and unselfish, 
and not put ourselves and our affairs 
first. If you asked Miss Adene, she 
would tell you just the same.” 

“I know she would,” said Ronald, 
laughing, and then in a graver voice he 
added, “Yes, Sheila, you are quite 
right; one must learn to take the 
second place, and think of other people 
as well as oneself. If you can be 


patient, so can I ; and I love you all the 
better for your unselfishness.” 

“I wish 1 were unselfish,” said Sheila 
with a sigh. “ I am only trying to be, 
and it does not seem quite so hard when 
one is very, very happy.” 

Then Ronald bent over her, kissed 
her once more, picked up the fallen 
flowers, and walked towards the house. 

(To he concluded.) 
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PART VI. 

Carrying out the directions given last month 
for ])ieparing the hives for winter, must not be 
delayed later than the middle of September. 
All our colonies being strong and having 
plenty of stores, they should now be wrapped 
up warmly and left undisturbed until next 
spring. Two American flour bags placed 
over tlie quilts will be quite enough extra 
covering, or one of these stuffed with a little 
dry barley straw will answer the purpose even 
better, providing a warm covering over the 
frames from two to three inches thick. An 
inspection should be made of the roofs of the 
hives, and if they are not thoroughly weather¬ 
proof, two coats of good white-lead paint 
should be applied to them. The size of the 
entrance must not be reduced to less than 
three inches. 

The quieter bees are kept during the winter 
the better they come out in the spring. Being 
snowed up will not hurt them as long as they 
get sufficient air to breathe, which they will do 
through two or three feet of light snow. In the 
middle of a warm day in February, when the 
bees are flying freely, it will do no harm to lift a 
corner of the quilts and take note of the amount 
of sealed stores they still possess, if care be 
t iken not to expose and disturb them more than 
is necessary. If they seem to be running short 
of food, a box containing soft candy should be 
given to them over the feed-hole. Feeding 
liquid food would excite the bees too much so 
early in the year, and it should not be done 
until the beginning of April. If the stores are 
almost exhausted, feeding with candy or syrup 
will have to be kept up until the bees are able 
to find enough honey in the fields to support 
themselves. In some districts this may not be 
until June. On the other hand, it is a mistake 
to keep feeding our bees unless they really 
require it. 

March and April are often trying months for 
the bees, the sudden changes of temperature 
being very unfavourable to bee-life. Colonies 
that are not very strong may become so reduced 
in numbers that they “ pull through ” only 
with difficulty, and afterwards require the whole 
of the following season to regain their full 
strength, yielding neither honey nor swarms. 

On the other hand, strong colonies, under 
fiivourable conditions, during the latter part of 
April and May, will increase so rapidly that, 
unless they are given plenty of room inside the 
hive in good time, they will make preparations 
for swarming, which the bee-keeper, who 
wishes to work for honey and not swarm, will 
find it difficult to check. The usual way to 
give the bees more room in the spring is by 
inserting a frame or foundation, or of empty 
comb in the centre of the brood-nest. If, 
however, the bees are not quite strong enough 
to take it, and a speU of cold Aveather follows, 
some of the brood may get chilled and this 
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will be a worse disaster than an over-crowded 
hive. 

The spring, then, is a period Avhich calls for 
constant attention and vigilance on the part of 
the bee-keeper, who must not be satisfied, as 
many are, that all is going on right because 
the bees show activity on a warm day, but 
must be acquainted with their exact condition, 
so that prompt assistance may be given when 
it is required. 

Having completed my sketch of the chief 
events in the bee-keeper’s calendar, it only 
remains to add a few details which may be of 
use or interest. 

The subject of bee diseases is one that 
claims our attention. There is only one serious 
disease that bees are subject to ; but that, 
unfortunately, is rather common. It is known 
as foul brood. It is caused by a micro¬ 
organism, which attacks the brood in the 
combs, causing it to purtrefy and die. In its 
earlier stages, the presence of foul brood can 
only be detected by a careful examination of 
the brood combs, in which here and there a 
laiwa or two will be found to be decomposing 
into a coflee-coloured ropy mass, and some of 
the capped cells containing pupae Avill have 
their cappings sunken and perforated. As the 
disease advances, much of the brood gets 
affected, and a foul smell issues from the 
entrance of the hive, Avhich may often be per¬ 
ceived several yards away. The colony be¬ 
comes rapidly AA^eak and profitless, and in the 
end frequently perishes altogether. 

Foul brood is very contagious, and strong 
measures must be taken to stamp it out di¬ 
rectly its presence is discovered. In a bad case 
the Avhole colony must he burnt. If the hive 
is a good one, it may be preserved, but then 
it must be thoroughly disinfected by being 
scalded and painted inside and out Avith 
carbolic acid. When the disease is dis¬ 
covered in an early stage the combs only 
need be destroyed, the bees being shaken off 
them and treated as a SAV’arm. They should 
be put into a neAv hive on frames of founda¬ 
tion, and fed Avith syrup medicated Avith 
Naphthol-beta. This drug is supplied in 
packets by the principal dealers in bee- 
appliances, and full directions for use are 
printed on each packet. The old hive and 
everything connected Avith the diseased colony 
must be burnt or thoroughly disinfected. If 
the combs contain much honey it may be 
utilised for human consumption Avithout fear ; 
but on no account must it be given back to 
the bees. When fresh brood develops in the 
new combs, a sharp look-out must be main¬ 
tained for the reappearance of the disease ; if 
it should manifest itself, in hoAvever slight a 
degree, the operation of renewing hive and 
combs must be gone through again. The 
disease must be looked for in other hives, and 
these, if found to be affected, must at once be 
dealt Avith in a similar Avay. The source of 


infection should be ascertained, and if it 
be found that a neighbouring bee-keeper 
has any diseased colonies, he should be per¬ 
suaded to take immediate steps to cure or 
destroy them. 

Bees do not suffer from the attacks of many 
enemies in this country. Wasps are sometimes 
troublesome around the hive entrances in the 
autumn, and titmice are rather too fond of 
making a meal on a bee or tAvo in the Avinter. 
The latter have an amusing Avay of bringing 
the bees out of the hrie by tapping Avith their 
beaks on the alighting board, until a worker 
appears to see what the matter is, for Avhich 
act it is immediately seized and swallowed. 
Field-mice like honey, and Avill sometimes 
play havoc Avith the combs of a Aveak colony ; 
but if the entrance is not more than | inch 
deep, they Avill find it difficult to force a 
passage in the hive. 

The most troublesome pests, Avhen they get 
in the hives, are the caterpillars or the wax- 
moth. They riddle the combs Avith their 
numerous silk-lined tunnels, devouring all the 
pollen brood and honey that come in their 
way. It is difficult to get rid of these cater¬ 
pillars Avithout destroying the combs. All 
moths found in the quilts should be destroyed, 
for they lay the eggs Avhich produce the cater¬ 
pillars. The wax-moth is very destructive in 
bee-hives in America, but one seldom hears of 
its doing much damage in England, except in 
badly-kept or neglected hives. Tavo balls of 
naphthaline placed on the quilts Avill help to 
keep the Avax-moth aAvay. 

A curious parasite called the bee-louse 
{Brmila cocca) is sometimes found attached 
to the body of the queen, and occasionally 
also the workers. Though it belongs to the 
order of flies, it is blind and Avingless, and 
most resembles a tiny reddish-broAvn spider. 
A fsAv of these parasites do not seem to 
inconvenience the queen-bee. 

Ants may be kept out of the hive by placing 
the legs in saucers containing Avater. Earwigs 
do no harm in the hive. 

Experienced bee-keepers are often able to 
increase their colonies cheaply in the autumn by 
driving their neighbour’s bees. Unhappily 
there are still many owners of bees in this 
enlightened country to AAhom the hive is as a 
sealed book that they have never attempted 
to open. They do not trouble to look after 
their bees, and, Avhen Avanting the honey, 
Avould destroy them to obtain it, if some prac¬ 
tical bee-keeper did not come forward and offer 
to do the Avork for them, asking to be allowed 
to take the bees he has saved from destruction 
in return for his services, a request Avhich the 
OAvner is generally Avilling enough to grant. 
It requires a man of some little experience to 
drive bees successfully, so Ave Avill not go into 
the details of the operation here. Suffice it to 
say that the straAV liiA’e or skep from Avhich the 
bees are to be driven is fixed in an inverted 
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position, and another skep placed over it into 
which the bees, by repeated rapping, are 
driven. Driven bees can generally be bought 
fairly cheaply in the autumn. .Several lots of 
driven bees should be put together into a 
wooden hive provided with frames fitted with 
foundation, or better still, ready drawn-out 
combs if you have them. Rapid feeding must 
then be commenced at once, and sufficient 
food for winter stores should be taken down 
and sealed over before the middle of 
September. 

We must not be surprised if our extracted 
honey becomes opaque and solid on the 
approach of cold weather. This process is 
called candying or granulation, and is, in fact, 
a proof of the purity of the honey, though 
some kinds granulate much sooner than others. 
Well-ripened honey, when granulated, will 
keep good for years. 

Ill concluding these papers a few words on 
the natural history of bees may be of interest. 
Some of my readers will be surprised when I 
tell them that there are about two hundred 
different kinds of bees to be found in England. 
Up to the present I have been talking only 
about one of these, and this one, properly 
speaking, is a honey-bee. Almost all the 
other bees are solitary in their habits, that is, 
they do not live in large colonies in hives, but 
singly or in pairs in holes in the giound, in old 
stumps or walls, or in the hollow stems of 
plants. Still they are, many of them, very 


interesting, and well worth studying. They 
all feed on honey, and may be found on 
various kinds of flowers throughout the spring 
and summer. Some of them are large and 
beautiful like the well-knowu humble-bees; 
others are small and inconspicuous. Some 
resemble our honey-bee so closely that none 
but an expert could tell them apart; others 
again have such a strong likeness to wasps 
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that a novice would scarcely give them credit 
for sweeter relationships. 

But readers of this magazine, who happen 
to reside abroad, might come across other 
kinds of honey-bees, wild perhaps, but to 
which, if put in hives, all the foregoing 
remarks would more or less apply. Several 
of the foreign races of the honey-bee have 
been tried in this country and have been 


found to do very well. One of these, the 
Italian bee, is quite naturalised, and has 
spread so extensively over the country that it 
is hard to find a colony of pure English bees 
now, most of our bees being a cross between 
the English and the Italian races. Italian 
bees may be readily recognised by the pale 
semi-transparent, orange-yellow markings on 
the tail, true English bees being entirely black 
all over. The Italian bees are more prolific 
than the English race and they are easier to 
handle because they remain quietly on their 
combs when the hive is opened. A good 
cross between the English and Italian races is 
generally acknowledged to be the best honey¬ 
bee for all purposes in this country, but it 
has acquired a name for being rather bad- 
tempered. 

Books that will be helpful to those who are 
“ going in ” for bee-keeping are 27 ie British 
BeekeepeBs Guide Book (paper, is. 6d.), 
and Modern Bee-keeping (6d.), published 
by the British Bee-keepers’ Association. 

Finally, the beginner must not be dis¬ 
heartened by a few difficulties and failures. 
They should, on the contrary, spur on to 
greater efforts in seeking to avoid them in 
the future, for it is chiefly by first failures that 
experience, that most important factor in 
every successful pursuit, is gained. Persistent 
effort will bring its reward, and the bees will 
soon become a greater source of interest than 
we ever thought could be possible. 
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PART IX. 

Tllli TALL GIRL AND THE SMALL GIRL. 

“ O FTEN the 
cockloft is empty 
in those whom 
Nature has built 
many storeys 
high,” says 
quaint old Fuller. 

“ Long and 
lazy,” says the 
proverb. 

“Divinely 
tall,” says 
Tenny.son. 

Now in thought go over the tall girls 
whom you have known. Perhaps they 
were not unlike the tall girls known to 
me. 

Cicely—by herself called Thithily—is one of 
these. She has a little head atop of a long 
body, and when she laughs, which she does 
much, displays to view two rows of foolishly 
small teeth. Cicely laughs to keep herself 
from crying, for she has a very hard time of it. 

Poor ? 

No. She has everything that money can 
buy, but lacks a thing that money cannot 
buy. 

Muriel is the poor long girl known to me. 

Muriel’s wail is. There is so much of me to 
dress. 

When last I saw Muriel, her boots were 
down at heel, and to shamefacedness she added 
—shamefootedness. 

Dearest to me of long girls is one Dorothy, 
big and beautiful and kind, knowing some 
things—not many—and wanting to know 
more. 

Said Dorothy one day— 

“ Is there not such a word as ‘ magnani- 
mosity ’ for ‘ kindness ’ } ” 


It was hard to have to tell her that there 
was not, and that, if ever such a word as 
“ magnanimosity ” shall be, it will certainly 
not be a word for “ kindness.” 

I-Iave you noticed that a big girl mostly has 
a small girl for her friend, and vice vei'sd f 
Shakespeare, who noticed all things, noticed 
that. With Helena he puts Hermia, and with 
Rosalind Celia. 

The tall girls of prose-fiction are numerous. 
For^ there is Blackmore’s Annie, who “ never, 
tried to look away when honest people gazed 
at her.” For A there is Thackeray’s Beatrix, 
and there is one for every other letter in the 
alphabet. 

The “ towering big ” girl—to put the matter 
Hibernically—had a gi'eat vogue a few years 
ago as the heroine of Trilby^ but, on the 
whole, the small girl has been more singled out 
for loving treatment by novelists than the tall 
girl. Dickens had a known preference for 
her, and his “ little Nell ” has eclipsed all big 
Nells. In the description of one Ruth, too, 
it may be noticed that he uses with loving 
iteration the word “little”—“pleasant little 
Ruth! cheerful, tidy, bustling, quiet little 
Ruth!” 

In fiction subsequent to that of Dickens 
there is a Mary described thus— 
01^ “ a little dumpty body, with a 

1^1 yellow face and a red nose, the 
smile of an angel, and a heart 
full of many little secrets of 
other people’s, and of one great 
one of her own, which is no 
business of any man’s.” 

All readers of Kingsley’s Two 
Years Ago will remember that 
Mary. 

The poets no less than the 
prose-writers have busied them¬ 
selves with the small girl. The 
mere word Dudiess to most 


people calls up a picture of stateliness, yet 
Browning describes a duchess as follows :— 

“ She was the smallest lady alive.” 

In these days of tall girls small girls are apt 
to fret. There is one known to me whose 
case is pitifuller than that of the little fir-tree 
in Andersen. 

That little fir-tree, you 
will remember, thought of 
nothing so much as growing. 

The children sitting beside 
it would often exclaim, “ How 
pretty and little it is! ” It 
could not bear to hear that, 
says Andersen. 

The case of the little girl 
known to me is just by so 
much sadder than that of the 
little fir-tree that she knows 
that her growing days are 
over. When last I saw her 
she was trying to give length 
to herself by a long tail to her 
dress, but the world was not deluded thus, 
and measured her, as naturalists measure the 
mouse, “ not including the tail.” 

HajDpily a major number of small girls still 
carry a high heart, knowing that maids, as 
well as men, may be “ little, very little, but 
not insignificant.” 

Those words are Sir Walter Scott’s in 
reference to Thomas Moore, whose pseudonym, 
it may be remembered, was at one time 
Thomas Little. 

This is perhaps the place in which to say 
a word about the persons whose littleness is 
bound up with their fame. One of the greatest 
generals of all time had for his best known 
soubriquet “ the little corporal.” Omit the 
“little” in that case, and the appellation is 
robbed of all that gives piquancy to it. 

How much there may be in the mere word 
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“little” is shown in the following—true— 
story. 

A living sculptor of note, a foreigner residing 
in London, made a tender group composed of 
a mother and her child. The mother was 
counting the baby’s toes, and beneath the 
group was carved a legend 
which the artist conceived 
to embody a familiar nur¬ 
sery rhyme. The legend 
ran, “ One pig went to 
market.” 

“ Sir, sir ! ” remonstrated 
an Irishwoman, to whose 
inspection the group was 
subjected, “ you’ve made a 
terrible omission. You’ve 
left out ‘ little.’ No human 
mother would sing to her 
babe, ‘ One pig went to 
market.’ ” 

The foreign sculptor beat 
his breast. 

The ironical use of big for small and small 
for big is a thing of old custom. Thus one of 
the biggest English Johns who ever lived was 
known to his contemporaries, and is still 
known to those who cherish his memory, as 
Little John, and it is by a similar pleasantry, 
according to a learned writer, that Maria, who 
in Shakespeare’s play of Twelfth Night is 
represented as a little wo 7 nan, is called by 
Viola “ Olivia’s giant,” and that Sir Toby says 
to her “ Good-night, Penthesilea,” meaning 
by Penthesilea amazon^ if his meaning was 
not merely (and to me this seems to be the 
more likely thing) to twit the little woman by 
givitig hex a long name. 

Indubitably there is a beauty in tall stature. 
On the other hand the case of small girls 
vef'sus tall girls is in one agreeable respect 
analogous to that of ants versus elephants. 
Though an ant is not the smallest creature 
that is, it looks very small beside an elephant ; 
yet it has long been voted mentally superior 
to the elephant; in fact, Coleridge was wont to 
speak of the ant as the most “intellectual ” of 
animals. That may be so, or may not be so ; 
it is established fact, however, that the majority 


of women who have distinguished themselves 
by their intellectuality have been little women. 
This is true of the poetesses,-from .Sappho to 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Among women- 
writers of imaginative prose it would be easy, 
but would be invidious, to name living ones. 
Of the great dead it is enough to name 
Charlotte Bronte and Jane Austen, both of 
them little women. 

Among the many women who have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves as rulers Queen Eliza¬ 
beth made good in high dignity what she 
lacked in high stature, and the same thing is 
true of the queen who to-day occupies the 
throne of England. 
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To give one more instance of the great in 
the little, it was a little woman who worked 
the prison reforms which make the name of 
Elizabeth Fry a deathless one. The list of 
great little women is indeed very long. 

A word must be said here in reference to 
a charge much levelled at small persons, 
especially small girls and women. They have 
been said to be unduly self-assertive, and 
their sisters have been praised for their superior 
meekness. It is not always, but it is some¬ 
times, the case of the high holly branches and 
the low. The high holly branches put out no 
prickles, because, as the botanists explain, they 
do not need them. Above a certain height 
there is no danger of attack. 

In fairness to tall girls it must be allowed 
that they are sometimes attacked. Said a little 


Irishman to a big English 
girl whom he met under 
the stars one summer 
night— 

“ I’m wantin’ to light 
me pipe, miss. Will ye 
kindly hand ine down a 
star ? ” 

The nonplussed English 
girl was silent, and Pat 
the saucy went on his way 
unpunished. 

Gentleness and bigness 
often go together, but lest 
any long Meg who may 
chance to read this paper 
lay the too-flattering unction to her soul that 
there was never shrew that was bigger than 
a mouse, be it here set down that the famous 
Long Meg of Westminster was a dreaded 
virago. There is also no reason to believe 
that the shrew of .Shakespeare’s comedy— 
the lady ironically styled “ the kindest Kate”— 
was of small body dimensions. 

It may be allowed, however, that vehemence 
is more often a distinguishing mark of little 
persons than of big ones. Similarly, little 
persons are, as a rule, more prone to indulge in 
a scornful vein, and here there shall be a thing 
whispered to the small girl. The tall are rarely 
so contemptuous to the small as the small are 
to the—smaller. This appears to have been so 
from of old. Thus it was, according to an old 
Greek fable, the ant that said of the mite when 
the beasts—including the elephant and the 
whale—were summoned before Jupiter, that 
she—the mite—was so small as to be beneath 
notice. This objection —coming from the ant 
—must have surprised the elephant and the 
whale. 

To conclude. Since (as the proverb has it) 
they are not all big men who reap the harvest, 
and since, equally, they are not all small men 
who do this, the thing of main importance 
would appear to be not a man’s physical 
height; and, as is the case with men in this 
matter, so is, it may safely be assumed, the 
case with the daughters of men. 

[the end.] 






DIET IN REASON AND IN MODERATION. 

By “THE NEW DOCTOR.” 


PART III. 

THE DIN.N’ER. 

At what time do you dine ? Dinner is the 
chief physiological event in the day. There¬ 
fore the answer to the question “At what 
time do you dine” is a very important one, 
although the true reason for the answer is not 
often understood. 

There are really but two ways of arranging 
the day’s meals; the one, the more rational, 
we may call the French w’ay; the other, the 
less rational, we may call the English 
labourer’s way. The first arrangement is 
carried out by nearly every nation exce]:)t 
ourselves. It consists in a very light break- 
fiist, a fair meal after noon, and the chief meal 
in the evening. 

The second arrangement consists of a fair 
breakfast, the chief meal at about one o’clock, 
and a small meal in the evening. 

And then there is our own, the irrational 
method of feeding—a big breakfast, a scrap 
for lunch, and the dinner in the evening. 

But if this division of meals is not 
physiologically correct, why do we adhere 
to it } 


The answer to this is that we choose the 
least harmful of several very wrong methods. 
The man in the middle class in England does 
not apportion out for himself any definite 
time for meals; if he did not dine in the 
evening, he would never properly digest any 
meal. Take a busy City man, for instance. 
He arranges his time in such a manner that 
he swallows down his last teaspoonful of tea 
at breakfast about a quarter of a second before 
he runs to catch his train. If it were not that 
he has to keep still while in the train, he would 
never digest his meal at all. 

And then he rushes out of his office to 
snatch a bit of lunch between two items of 
business. He may play a game of chess over his 
lunch, but such a gross waste of time as 
sitting down for five minutes after his meal is 
never tolerated until he becomes a martyr to 
dyspepsia. 

But after dinner he does rest, because he 
has nothing else to do. His business for the 
day is over, and he digests his meal in peace. 

But with the working-classes the case is 
very different. They have certain hours given 
to them for their meals, during which time 
they are not allowed to work, and for such 


persons it is advisable to dine in the middle of 
the day. 

It would be of little good for us to describe 
the few advantages and overwhelming abuses 
of a sumptuous banquet, for, most fortunately 
for themselves, extremely few of our readers 
are ever likely to be present at one. Nor 
would it suit our purpose to describe a one- 
course dinner, so we will take the chief meal 
of a well-to-do man of the upper middle-class 
as the subject of our remarks. 

Here is the menu :— 

Tomato Soup. 

Turbot and Lobster Sauce. 

Mutton Cutlets and Tomatoes. 

Roast Ribs of Beef. Horse-radish. 

Spinach. Potatoes. 

Cabinet Pudding-. 

Caviare on Toast. 

Coffee. 

We will first criticise the dinner as a whole 
and then dilate separately upon each item. 

In the first place the meal is much too long. 
Dinner should never last more than half an 
hour, whereas this meal will take a full hour 
at least. 

The second point is a most important one 
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and one which is frequently overlooked, yet it 
is one of the most important causes of ill- 
health. It is this. There are six courses in 
this dinner, and every one of them contains 
animal food. Every item in the list is a 
concentrated food, rich in nourishment, and 
readily digestible. Consequently nearly the 
whole of what is eaten will get into the blood, 
and there, being greatly in excess of what is 
needed, it will imtate the organs by which it 
must be got rid of. 

One word about the drinks. The stomach 
of man is made to digest solids, and one of 
the most fertile causes of indigestion is taking 
excess of fluids with meals. Drinking 
between meals or when the stomach is empty 
is not such an important cause of indigestion 
as is drinking largely with meals, because 
drinking large quantities dilutes the gastric 
secretion, which loses its digestive power if 
freely diluted. 

At no meal should more than half a pint of 
fluid be taken, and that is best taken at the 
end of the repast. 

The pernicious habit of serving different 
wines with each course is one of the most 
harmful customs of modern dieting. If you 
have wine at all, have light wines only, and 
never change the drinks with the various 
courses. 

Of course, the dinner we are criticising is 
excellently served and there is no waiting 
between the courses. But when people whose 
purses are strictly limited give dinners, they 
are not content with an ordinary two-course 
meal, but must ape the doings of their more 
wealthy neighbours and give elaborate dinners, 
which for obvious reasons are badly served. 

Waiting between the courses of a meal is 
very injurious to the stomach. A little wait 
after the soup does no harm at all. Soup is 
more a digestive stimulant than a food, and 
therefore it is advisable to wait a little between 
the soup and the next course. But after that 
there should be no delay, and the meal should 
be finished as soon as possible. 

There are thirty persons sitting down to this 
dinner, and we notice that they have all washed 
their hands. Here is the first thing that we 
should all do well to copy. Everybody should 
wash her hands before sitting down to a meal. 
Don’t laugh and say that everybody does do 
so ! We know such is not the case, and it is 
just those persons for whom it is most 
necessary to wash before eating who neglect 
this hygienic measure. 

Workers in factories, especially those who 
have to work with lead or other poisonous 
materials, should be scrupulously careful never 
to touch food with dirty hands. Neglect of this 
precaution is the commonest method by which 
chronic poisoning is produced. 

Legislation has been doing all in its power 
to limit the deleterious effects of poisons upon 
those who are compelled to work in them. 
Yet it is exceedingly difficult to get factory 
workers to wash their hands before eating, 
and many firms have been severely censured 
when cases of chronic poisoning have occurred 
in their works, when the sufferers themselves 
were entirely to blame because they would not 
wash their hands. 

To return to the dinner. At the table, 
soups are divided into two groups—thick and 
clear. Dietetically, the division is extremely 
well marked, for the actions and uses of the 
two are totally different. 

Clear soup—that is, soup which is quite free 
from floating particles—is not a food and 
contains no nourishment. This may seem a 
strong statement to make and you may dis¬ 
believe it; but still it is a fact. Clear soup is 
a solution of the debris of animal tissue. The 
nourishing part of animal flesh is insoluble in 
boiling water and therefore is not present in 
clear soup. The only fluid which contains 
nutritive animal matter after it has been boiled 


is milk.* But if it is not a food, clear soup is 
a ])owerful stimulant and is a good opening to 
a big meal. But it should only be taken in 
very small quantities, and by most persons 
beyond middle age it is better not taken at all! 

Thick soup is a nutritious preparation owing 
its nourishing power entirely to the solid 
particles suspended in it. Like clear soup, 
however, it is chiefly a solution of animal 
debris —the waste products of life. 

It used to be the rule to give beef-tea and 
other meat extractives in all illnesses, but 
fortunately the custom is dying out as our 
knowledge increases. There are many diseases 
—for instance, gout—which are due to excess 
of waste products in the blood ; or, to put it 
in an intelligible form, they are due to 
substances identical with beef-tea circulating 
in the blood. And yet these people used to 
be fed on soup, when of all things in the 
world it is that which they should avoid. 

Before we continue the dinner, we wish to 
say a few words about this custom of giving 
beef-teas, etc., to invalids. The ordinary 
soups, beef-teas, meat essences and suchlike, 
which are commonly given to the sick, are 
inappropriate for their purpose and are 
frequently exceedingly injurious. You cannot 
feed anybody on beef-tea. It is a fairly useful 
stimulant, but as a food it is worthless. But 
you can make a liquid food which contains a 
considerable part of the nourishment of meat 
and is, moreover, not indigestible. 

Meat-juice is the fluid obtained by squeezing 
raw beef. If you hang up a large j^iece of 
raw meat, a reddish opalescent liquid will drop 
from it. This is raw meat-juice and is 
practically a solution of blood albumen. It is 
exceedingly nutritious and is very useful in 
many kinds of disease. It is frequently ordered 
nowadays by physicians. It must be made 
only from beef which you are perfectly certain 
is quite sound. There is really danger in 
giving this meat-juice or raw meat of any kind, 
and a girl must be pretty certain of her butcher 
before she attempts to give it to an invalid. 

Another less unpleasant way of making the 
same or nearly the same preparation is the 
following. Take a pound of, rump steak and 
shred it up with a knife. Put it into warm 
water and let it digest in a very cool oven for 
four hours. You must be certain that the oven 
never reaches a temperature above 160° F., 
for at about twenty degrees above this 
albumen coagulates, and instead of meat-juice 
you will only have beef-tea. After the 
preparation has been in the oven for four 
hours, take it out and strain it. 

When you are feeding an invalid, a time in 
convalescence arrives when the patient wants 
the nourishment of meat, but cannot digest so 
solid a substance as beef or mutton. Then 
you can give her the following broth— 

Take half a pound of the best rump steak, 
and having shredded it up finely, boil it in a 
pint of water for four hours, and then press 
the whole through a sieve. If necessary or 
desirable, vegetables may be added, or chicken 
may be used in place of beef. The great point 
to remember in making this is to press every¬ 
thing through the sieve. This forms the most 
nourishing of all liquids; yet it is not liquid 
nourishment, for the nutritive portion exists in 
the solid particles which float about in the 
liquid. 

The fish course is usually a very digestible 
one. On the whole, boiled fish is more 
digestible than fried fish, and may be given to 
invalids earlier in convalescence. Boiled sole 
is the most readily digested of all fish, but 
with the exception of herrings, mackerel, 
salmon, eel, and some other fresh-water fish, 

* Peptones and pre-digested albumens are also 
soluble in boiling water ; but these substances do not 
naturally occur in our food stuffs. Some, but very 
few, of the patent meat extracts, consist of peptones 
or altered albumens soluble in boiling water. 


all fish is good wholesome food. The fish 
mentioned as being indigestible must never be 
given to anybody whose stomach is in any way 
delicate or readily upset. 

Excepting oysters, all shellfish are indiges¬ 
tible. Mussels have always had an unfair 
amount of abuse. It is true that they cause 
more deaths than any other kind of shell¬ 
fish, but then they are eaten in much larger 
quantities. No shellfish should ever be eaten 
raw, for they all feed on carrion and filth 
of very description, and so may contain large 
numbers of very virulent germs. 

It is well to remember that fish is meat 
diet. People make absurd mistakes about 
this, and look upon fish as part of a milk 
diet. Pish has essentially the same compo¬ 
sition as butcher’s meat, but it contains more 
water and fewer extractives. 

It is well known to everybody that the 
medical profession has for ages urged upon 
the public the dangers of excessive flesh-eating, 
yet has it never clearly stated why eating too 
much meat is so far more injurious than eating 
too much bread or vegetables. But the 
explanation is really very simple. 

Meat is more readily soluble and digestible 
than farinaceous foods. If you fill your 
stomach with meat, all of it will be digested ; 
practically the whole of it will get into the 
blood, and there being in excess of what is 
needed, it gives the various organs of the body 
great trouble to get rid of it. 

On the other hand, if you take a big meal 
of cabbage, only a very small proportion of it 
is digestible, and so very little will get into 
the blood. After eating excess of vegetables 
or farinaceous food you will probably be sick, 
and there is an end of the matter. 

But besides nourishment, meat contains a 
large quantity of extractives—substances which 
are waste products of vital action ; which are 
practically animal poisons, and which enter 
the blood without requiring digestion, but 
which are useless to the animal economy, and 
have to be got rid of at once. 

It is to extractives that meats owe their 
flavour, and the more tasty and succulent your 
dishes are, the greater is the amount of 
extractives that they contain. 

It is in the entree that meat flavourings are 
carried to their highest pitch, and it is the 
entree which is usually the most harmful 
course at the dinner. 

If the entre'e were discarded in favour of a 
vegetable course, it would indeed be a blessing. 
If you have entrhs at all, let them be abso¬ 
lutely simple, such as the one which has been 
chosen for our specimen dinner. 

You may be surprised when we say that 
meat is more digestible than farinaceous food, 
and yet that when treating dyspepsia we avoid 
meat as far as possible. But the apparent 
contradiction is readily dispelled. 

Indigestion is usually due to disease of the 
stomach, and failure of its power for digestion. 
Meat is digested practically only in the 
stomach; farinaceous foods are not digested 
in the stomach, but lower down in the ali¬ 
mentary canal. It is only when indigestion is 
due to failure of the stomach that it is bene¬ 
fited by the avoidance of meat. In many 
forms of dyspepsia a farinaceous diet gives the 
greatest trouble of all. 

Of the joint we will say nothing at ))resent. 
Horse-radish is a good aromatic digestive 
stimulant. It used to be used much more 
frequently than it is, because of its anti¬ 
scorbutic properties. 

Not many years ago a whole dinner-party 
was poisoned by eating aconite root in mistake 
for horse-radish. Nor has this accident 
happened but once; many cases of poisoning 
in this way have been recorded. And it is a 
very terrible thing, for a little aconite root 
may kill a dozen persons at a time. Aconite 
root is the root of the blue monk’s-hood 
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{AconiUim Napellus), one of our native 
English plants. It is rare in the wild state, 
hut is frequently grown in gardens for the sake 
of its line spikes of dark blue blossoms. How 
the aconite root can be mistaken for horse¬ 
radish we cannot quite see, for the poisonous 
root is caiTot-shaped, rarely more than three 
inches long, almost scentless, and with a bitter 
“mawkish” taste. The smallest quantity of 
the root produces, when chewed, tingling, 
followed by prolonged numbness of the tongue 
and cheeks. All parts of the monk’s-hood are 
extremely poisonous, but the root is the most 
deadly part. 

And now for a few words about vegetables, 
the most neglected, yet one of the most 
imjjortant food-stuffs. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the value 
of the potato as an article of diet. Alone it 
is not a good food, but it is the ideal vegetable 
to have with meat. 

An Irishman asked a companion to dinner, 
and in answer to the question as to the fare, 
replied, “ Just an illigant pace of corned bafe 
and pertaters.” To which his friend replied, 
“ My own dinner to a tay, barring the bafe.” 
Let us hope that he accepted the invitation, 
for corned beef and potatoes make a good, 
if rough, meal, but potatoes alone are not 
sufficient. 

It has been questioned by many persons if 
the introduction of the potato has proved an 
advantage, for it has driven out the older 


vegetables, such as salsify and celeriac. But 
if we look upon the potato merely in the light 
of a usurper of the place formerly occupied 
by other vegetables, we must still consider it 
as an immense boon to mankind. 

That the potato is not very easily digested 
we grant, and it should be avoided by the 
subjects of dyspepsia. But in the dietary of 
perfectly healthy persons, the digestibility of 
the food is of secondary importance to that of 
over-strong and rich food. For as we have 
over and over again said, the great hiult in 
modern diet is not that we eat too much, but 
that we take our food too strong. 

All vegetables, especially spinach and 
Brussels sprouts, have lately been shown to 
produce marked improvement in gouty 
conditions; and experimental evidence has 
proved that their action upon gout is a definite 
chemical one. That gout is often in some 
way connected with an excessive meat diet 
has long been known, but it is not even now 
certain what it is in meat which tends to cause 
gout. But that the condition is markedly 
benefited by a vegetable diet, there is no 
question. The only difficulty in applying this 
observation to practice—and it is a real 
difficulty, although enthusiasts will persist in 
shutting their eyes to it—is that a vegetable 
diet is far more difficult to digest than a 
meat diet, and gouty persons are frequently 
dyspeptic. 

Sweets served after dinner should always be 


simple. Stewed fruit, cabinet puddings, 
farinaceous or milk puddings, or pancakes, 
etc.; but not rich plum puddings or highly 
flavoured concoctions of any kind. Rich 
sweets are worse than rich entrees, for besides 
being equally rich in extractives, they are 
exceedingly indigestible. 

The question as to whether ices and iced 
water are good to take with dinner is worth a 
moment’s consideration. 

In very small quantities iced water is the 
best of all fluids to take with dinner, but the 
quantity taken should be very small. And 
the same is true of ices. A very little ice 
after dinner helps digestion, but a large 
quantity seriously injures the stomach. 

Coffee in small quantities is a digestive 
stimulant. If taken it should be drunk 
immediately the dinner is completed. 

Having thoroughly considered the subject, 
we have come to the decided conclusion 
that by far the best dinner for those who can 
afford it, with very few exceptions, is one of 
two courses. The first course to consist of 
light fish with vegetables, or a very simple 
entree with vegetables ; and the second to 
consist of a joint of meat or some equivalent 
also with vegetables. This may be followed 
by a simple sweet or savoury. 

Also, we believe that the average person 
does not eat too much, but that she takes too 
niuch meat, fiir too much extractives, and too 
little vegetable. 
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Girls’ Employments. 

Mother’s Help. — I am twenty-six, and 
for the last six years have occnpied, at a 
very small salary, a situation—or rather three 
sitications—as another's help. I am heartily 
tired of being neither one thing nor another, 
and wish I knew some way of qualifying 
myself for some less wearing and -more 
remunerative work. I have thought of 
entering the Norland Institute to be trained 
for a childrens nurse, but I fear I am not 
well enough educated. Typewriting I have 
also considered, as that would leave me the 
evenings free for study. I should be willing 
to spend a little tune and inoney on some sort 
of training. — Perplexed. ’ ’ 

Our correspondent has come to a most 
sensible decision, and we wish that some of 
our readers could profit by her experience 
that such positions as those of mother’s help, 
useful companion, etc., are “neither one thing 
nor another.” “Perplexed” tells us in her 
letter, which we have not published in its 
entirety, that she understands the manage¬ 
ment of children, and can make their clothes 
well. Under these circumstances it seems to 
us that she hardly needs to undergo a full 
course of training to become a children’s 
nurse. But what she lacks at present is some 
knowledge of the treatment a baby requires, 
and some general experience of infantile 
ailments and their cure. As “ Perplexed ” 
lives in Scotland we would suggest that she 
should try to obtain by payment some short 
course of training in a hospital of a special 
character. The Glasgow Maternity Hospital, 
37, North Portland Street, Glasgow, offers an 
arrangement which might suit the case. 
Pupils are received for a course of sixteen 
weeks for ;fi3 13s. 6d. This pays all 


expenses except laundiy and uniform. 
Possessed of such experience as this, and 
having been in attendance on children before, 
“ Perplexed ” ought to obtain some fairly well 
paid situation as children’s nurse to begin 
with, and could then avoid the disagreeable¬ 
ness of having to commence life again as an 
under-nurse. If Edinburgh suited “Per¬ 
plexed” better, the Royal Maternity Hospital, 
79, Lauriston Place, might advisably be selected. 
Here a course of three months’ training at a 
cost of ;^ii los. may be entered upon on the 
first day of February, May, August or 
November in each year. Pupils have the 
advantage of attending lectures. Training 
in a children’s hospital would no doubt be 
preferable, because the patients would be 
children of all ages, but “ Perplexed ” could 
hardly enter any such institution for less than 
three years, and the number of applicants at 
these favourite hospitals is always very great. 
Typewriting we do not advise to “ Perplexed ” 
as it seems to us that she has many practical 
accomplishments which are in constant request 
among employers. She would therefore do 
better as a nurse or in some other capacity 
in a private household. 

Photography. —i. any well-known 

West End photographefs take girls as articled 
pupils ? About what premium do they re¬ 
quire ? I k7toiv very little about it, but 1 have 
had a came7‘a for a year. I suppose it is a 
p/'ofession for ghds which is 7 iot at p 7 'ese 7 it 
ove7’cro'iuded. —2. Would it be wise for 77ie to 
take a diplo77ia at 07 ie of the Schools of 
Cooke7y ? Would cooke7y or photography be 
the 77101 'e expensive to lea 7 ‘n, a 7 id which would 
pay best hi the end ? I like both photography 
a7id cooking, but pi-efer the foniier. — A 
WOULD-BE Photographer.” 


1. Several firms, and notably those conducted 
by ladies, take girls as apprentices. A pre¬ 
mium of not less than £10 is usually asked, 
and sometimes no payment is given for two 
years. In other cases, part of the premium is 
returnable in salary at an earlier date. Girls 
are usually employed as “ spotters and fin¬ 
ishers ” of the prints, and earn in this manner 
from los. to a week. An ambitious clever 
girl ought not, however, to be content to do 
this kind of work always, but should try to do 
the retouching of negatives, a business by 
which from ;fioo to £^00 a year may be 
earned. We have found that there is a con¬ 
siderable demand also for girls who can paint 
magic lantern slides; and altogether there 
are many ways by which a girl who under¬ 
stands photography can earn a sufficient 
livelihood. 

2. To take a diploma at a school of cookery 
would not occupy so long as learning photo¬ 
graphy nor would it be so expensive. The 
length of the course at the principal schools 
varies from six to fifteen months, ten months 
or a year being usual. The cost ranges from 
nine guineas, charged at Leicester, to thirty 
guineas, the full cost of the course at the 
National Training School of Cookery in 
London. The Liverpool and Manchester 
schools—both of which are excellent—charge 
twelve guineas for comses of nine and eight 
months respectively. Cookery teacherships 
are pretty well paid, the salaries varying from 
.^^5° to ;^8o per annum, but they are not easy 
to obtain. As daily cooks or cooks in private 
households, where ladies are employed, a 
woman with a knowledge of cookery can 
always do well. But to compare photography 
with cookery is almost impossible, and the 
desirability of one occupation or the other can 
best be determined by a girl’s own aptitude. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

An A.vglo-Indian.— It is not necessary for English¬ 
men to cat as much in India as they do in England, 
and the reason for this is very easy to explain. We 
eat to produce energ5^ That energy is of two 
kinds—heat and work. Four-fifths of the energy 
of an Englishman in England-four-fifths of what 
he eats—produce heat, one-fifth only produces 
work. The normal temperature of the body is 
g8’6° F. If we lived in a constant temperature of 
98*6° F., it would be unnecessary for the body to 
produce heat at all, and so four-fifths of its energy 
would be saved. Therefore if man had been con¬ 
structed to live in a temperature of 98*6° F., he 
would only require one-fifth of his ordinary diet. 
But even in the hottest countries the body does 
produce heat, because it is its nature to do so ; but 
it has to dispose of that heat at once, because the 
temperature of the body in health is constant. In 
very hot countries the body has to keep itself 
cooler than the surrounding air—it has to dispose 
of more heat than it produces. It is therefore not 
difficult to understand why persons in hot countries 
need, and should take, considerably less food than 
those in England ; and, conversely, the inhabitants 
of cold countries require a very liberal diet. Also, 
that Europeans in a hot country require more 
food than the natives, because the bodies of the 
latter have learnt, through many generations, not 
to produce so much excessive heat as the bodies of 
the Europeans who are “ green ” to the climate. 

Karamea.—I. To cure corns, first wash your feet 
in hot water and soap and leave them soaking for 
fifteen minutes. Then take them out of the water; 
thoroughly dry them and paint the corn with 
“solvent.” You must not let the solvent touch 
the surrounding skin. The solvent is made by 
mixing together salicylic acid, twenty grains; 
tincture of Indian hemp, five drops; alcohol, two 
drams ; and collodion to the ounce.^ Paint the 
corn with this preparation every evening for some 
days, until the corn drops off. With very hard 
corns the treatment may take some weeks, but we 
have never known it to tail, and it is absolutely 
safe.—2. The sensation of a hand or foot going to 
sleep is almost always due to pressure upon a 
nerve, such as occurs from sitting on a hard chair 
for many minutes at a time. 

Curious.— Yawning is a deep and prolonged inspira¬ 
tion (drawing air into the lungs). It occurs com¬ 
monly when the person is too tired or too lazy to 
breathe properly. Cough is a sudden spasmodic 
expiration (forcing air out of the lungs) with the 
mouth open, following a deep inspiration. During 
coughing the glottis (the slit through which the air 
has to pass in order to enter or leave the lungs) is 
closed at first and then opened. Cough is the 
natural and only method of clearing the lungs. 
Sneezing is a short, sudden expiration following a 
deep inspiration with the mouth shut. ^ Its object 
is to clear the nose from something “ tickling” it. 
kliccough is an irregular involuntary expiration 
usually due to irritation of the lungs by a stomach 
ilistended with gas. 

An Inquiring Sister. —Your brother is indeed un¬ 
fortunate, for the condition of his face is one which 
is most difficult to eradicate. The disease is 
known as “ sj’cosis,” and often follows the use of 
a razor which has been inoculated with very 
virulent germs. Abroad all barbers are compelled 
to disinfect their razors after using them, and this 
disease is consequently less common than it is 
with us. In England a careless barber shaves 
one man with some skin disease and very often 
communicates the disease to his next customer. 
The disease is, as we said, a very chronic one. 
The only treatment which ever completely cures it 
is to pit k out every hair in the beard and mous¬ 
tache—not all at once, but only those which have 
pustules at their roots. This is not such a painful 
undertaking as it reads, for the hairs are loose and 
come out easily. The face should aftervs’ards be 
covered with sulphur ointment. It is a formidable 
disease and needs careful and energetic treatment. 

Eii.ekn. —The best treatment for warts is to wash the 
hand thoroughly with soap and hot water and 
leave the hand soaking for ten minutes. Then dry 
the hand and surround the wart with vaseline. 
The vaseline is to protect the healthy skin from the 
caustic, and must not be placed upon the wart 
itself. Now drop one drop of glacial acetic acid 
upon the wart, leave it a couple of minutes and 
then drop on another drop of the acid. Finally 
rub the wart all over with a stick of nitrate of 
silver (lunar caustic). This treatment may have to 
be repeated. Warts are usually due to irritation 
of the skin. They are practically the same thing 
as corns. 

A Girl of Twenty. —It is difficult to be certain 
what causes your baldness, but probably it is 
“alopoecia areata.” But if it is this, it has existed 
for a considerably longer time than is usual. .We 
advise 5'ou to paint the bald spots with tincture of 
iodine every day until the places feel slightly sore. 
As soon as this occurs, leave off the treatment till 
the places become well again. 


A Suffolk Bunny. —The condition of your face is 
analogous to chaps on the hands. It is caused by 
rough winds. Always wear a veil when you go 
out in a cold wind. A little glycerine and rose¬ 
water, or glycerine and lime-water, or a very little 
cold cream will relieve the roughness. 

Bonne.— The pneumonia which follows influenza is 
of a most fatal character, and the maiority of 
subjects attacked never recover. In January- 
March, 1895, pneumonia was a very common 
complication of the influenza which was then 
exceedingly prevalent. We believe that at that 
time every single patient attacked with this com¬ 
plication died. Now, although very serious, the 
resence of pneumonia and influenza together is 
y no means hopeless. The pneumonia in these 
cases is not a separate disease, but is a manifesta¬ 
tion of the influenzal poison. There are three 
broad types of influenza: that which chiefly affects 
the lungs ; that which mainly attacks the digestive 
organs ; and the type in which the nervous system 
bears the chief brunt of the affection. Usuall}^ in 
one epidemic, one type chiefly prevails, although 
all may occur. In 1894-1895 the respiratory type 
of the decease was most prevalent; in 1895-1896 
the nervous type; in 1896-1898 the digestive type 
was most prevalent. And, so far, this year the 
respiratory type is having another innings. Influ¬ 
enza is a most serious disease, and its death-rate 
is extremely high ; but a very large number of 
complaints put down to influenza have no con¬ 
nection whatever with that disease. As a rule, 
when a person says that she has had “a slight 
touch of influenza,” she means either that she has 
had a common head-cold or else that she has 
given herself indigestion from tr3 ing to feed herself 
up as a preventive against influenza ! 

Morleena K.—You are quite right to have 5-our 
rupture operated upon, for it is the only way to 
cure it, and to go about with a rupture untreated is 
one of the greatest possible physical dangers. Any 
surgeon is competent to perform the operation, for 
though it is not very easj', still he must have seen 
so many “radical cures of hernia” performed as 
to be thoroughly capable of performing the opera¬ 
tion himself. Although in former times the 
operation was a very fatal one, ill-effects rarely 
follow nowadays, and cure usuall}’ results. But 
occasionally the rupture docs recur. Surgery is 
always expensive, unfortunately ; but any person 
who cannot afford to have an operation performed 
upon her by a private surgeon can obtain proper 
treatment at a hospital. We fully understand that 
there are objections to going to a hospital to be 
treated, but with most persons it is the only chance 
they possess of obtaining the benefits of surgery. 
We think it is our duty to remind you and others 
who obtain hospital relief that you must contribute 
towards the support of the institution, and that if 
you obtain treatment in a hospital which would 
have cost you ;^30 in private, you must not think 
that you have done your duty by putting half-a- 
crown into the box. 

A AVorking AA'oman.— Before you marry you should 
ask your intended husband to insure himself against 
accidents. There are many clubs in every town 
w’hich a working man can join, and by paying a 
few pence weekly obtain so much a week when he 
is incapacitated by illness or accident. Most 
working men do this, and considering how liable 
thej’ are to be disabled for a time, it is only right 
that they should insure themselves before marrying. 
In hospital practice if a patient does not belong to 
a club, the usual reason is either that he is single or 
else that he has once belonged to a club, the 
treasurer of which bolted. Unfortunately this is a 
very common method of swindling, but if a man 
looks out for a thoroughly^ w^ell-going company 
and pays a reasonable premium he may feel fairly 
sure of getting his money if he should become 
incapable of work. If your husband does not 
belong to a club, w’hat are 5'ou to do if he breaks 
his arm or his leg, an accident to which he is 
particularly liable ? ' 

Please help me.— One teaspoonful of Eau de 
Cologne to every four ounces, of water. Sponge 
the hands with this preparation. You must not 
use soap with Eau de Cologne. 

Peggie. —Perhaps it would be better to tell you how 
to prevent chilblains first, before going on to 
describe how they can be cured. Always wash 
your hands in warm water, and use a good toilet 
soap. After washing, dry your hands well. Alwa3's 
wear woollen gloves throughout the winter, and, 
lastly, try by general h3'gienic measures to improve 
5’^our circulation. AVhen the chilblains first begin 
to show, sponge the 'fingers with equal parts of 
spirit and water, or apply a little tincture of 
benzoin, and wrap the hands up in cotton-w’ool. 
By these measures you may prevent the chilblains 
from bursting. If, in spite of all precautions, the 
chilblains do break, they should be treated as any 
other kind of open w’ound. Above all, they should 
be kept scrupulously clean, and bathed in hot 
solution of carbolic acid (i in 60). They may then 
be thickly dusted over with powdered boracic acid 
and band.aged. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

J. M. Ellis.— The address of your letter was the 
correct one. If 3’ou do not receive a reply, we 
advise you to write again, as it is always possible 
for secretaries to overlook letters or make mistakes. 
Let us know if a second appeal produces no result. 

Mrs. C. L. Jackso.n can inform “ Ailsa ” (July) of a 
blind musician who will set her words to music for 
moderate remuneration. Address for information, 
Mrs. Jackson, Lyttleton House, Lower AVick, 
AVorcester. 

N. ]\I.—Cardiff Castle was the scene of the tedious 
captivity of Robert, Duke of Normand3'. In 1106 
he fell into the hands of his brother Henr3' I., with 
whom he had long been at strife, and he was 
confined in this fortress, which had recently been 
conquered from the Welsh. At first Robert was 
allowed to take exercise among the fields and 
woods of the neighbourhood. He attempted to 
make his escape on horseback, and, having been 
pursued and taken back, was condemned to closer 
durance. Some historians say that his eyes were 
put out by his brother’s orders ; certain it is that he 
lingered a prisoner for twent3"-eight years, and 
died at Cardiff Castle in 1135. 

Disappointed. —The difficulty 3"ou mention is onl3' a 
temporary one, and need not discourage 3^ou at all. 
It is only the difference in the ke3'board that 
bewilders you at first, and practice on both 
instruments will set things right. 

A Pilgrim in a Sunny Land (Be3-rout, S3Tia). — The 
lines you quote are by “ George Eliot,” and ma3’ 
be found in her collected poems. The 

“ Choir invisible, 

AA'hose music is the gladness of the world,” 

is the great company of heroic departed souls who 
have done work for the sake of mankind : their 
“ music ” is the added happiness of humaulty 
which their efforts have secured. AV’e think, as 
3’ou suggest, that 3'our explanations mean much 
the same thing. This fine poem will repay close 
stud3’. 

A Queensland Girl. —AVhat prettily painted note 
paper 3’Ou send us from your distant home!—i. 
The competition you speak of is over.—2. A'our 
writing is admirable, (hstinct, W'ell formed, and 
most pleasant to look at and to read. 

Olive Cambus. —It is not necessary in writing for 
the press to leave any extra space at the top of 
foolscap paper. It is better to leave a margin on 
your left hand as you write. The sheets should be 
fastened together in the top left-hand corner, not 
by a “clip,” but by a paper-fastener that goes 
through a hole pierced in the sheets ; any stationer 
will sell you a box. Foolscap is, we think, prefer¬ 
able to sermon paper. . The great matter is to 
have 3'our IMS. perfectly distinct and clear to read, 
and only to write on one side of the page. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Yum-Yum. —It is quite possible that the pain oyer 
your e3’e ma3’ proceed from a little congestion, if in 
the hollow over the ball of the eye. Perhaps your 
spectacles are unsuitable, and there should be a 
difference betw'een the two glasses. There is often 
a different focus in one e3'e from that of the other, 
and the left one may be overstrained. AA'e advise 
you to consult an oculist or a good optician, to 
test the sight of each. AYe are glad to give our 
correspondent “Seaton Devon” the benefit of 
your information respecting the song, “ Please 
have A"ou seen my Dolly .^” It is (you say) com¬ 
posed by F. AV. Lancelott, and the words are by 
E. Cympson. The publisher is F. Pitman, 20, Pater¬ 
noster Row, E.C. 

Miserable. —We are never told in the Bible that “ to 
those W'ho do not marry He will give a rich reward.” 
No such thing. But during those terrible persecu¬ 
tions, already begun, and to continue subsequently 
to St. Paul’s time, w'oraen unmarried and without 
children were in a preferable condition to those who 
had them. Of course, to marry without a very 
special bond of affection between 3'ou and your 
husband, w'ould be not only a bar to any happiness, 
but also ver3' wrong ; and to marry without suitable 
means to support and educate a family must entail 
much suffering, mental and physical. From what 
you say of your feelings, and that 3'ou only “ care 
for him in a wa3',” you w'ould act wisely in declining 
his offer. Y’'ou say “ the thought of living unloved 
rmmaiis me\" AYe hope 3'ou have no pretensions 
to manliness 1 . 

March Girl. —Hares are said to be specially w'ild in 
the month of March, and thence has arisen the term, 
“ Mad as a IMarch hare.” According to Dr. 
Brew’er, the name “Neddy” was transferred from 
the little low cart for which donkeys are employed 
in Dublin, to the animals themselves. And the 
meaning of the term as used for the cart refers to 
the jolting wdiich results from the lack of springs, and 
makes those w’ho drive in them to nod perpetually. 
These, or a much similar description of cart w'as 
also termed a “Noddy.” 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PARER. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE LAST. 

The patience of the lovers was not 
destined to be very sorely tried. 

“ I have nothing- to say against the 
engagement,” said Uncle Tom, when 
Ronald went to seek him to put the 
case before him. “All I say, as one 
of Sheila’s guardians, is, don’t be in 
too great a hurry to marry. Wait for 
a year. Let her get to know you as she 
cannot possibly do now. Do not ask a 
girl to take a leap in the dark—least of 
all one so young in experience and 
knowledge as Sheila.” 

Isn’t a year rather a long time ? ” 
asked Ronald, with the natural impa¬ 
tience of a young lover. 

Uncle Tom laughed in his face. 

You young^ fellows are in such a 
desperate hurry nowadays ! I waited 
five years for my wife, and w^e did not 
find ourselves unhappy in a long 
engagement. But with you boys, you 
think three months a fearful probation ! ” 

Ronald laughed. There was some 
truth, he admitted, in the accusation. 

“ Well, my dear fellow, take my word 
for it, happiness does not lose in the 
keeping. I believe in the old-fashioned 
virtues of patience and self-restraint. 
Don’t try to carry everything with a 
rush. Give yourself time, and give 
Sheila time. Remember that marriage 
is one of the most solemn acts of a man’s 
life—and a woman’s too. It is not a 
thing to be rushed into, in headlong 
fashion. Sheila will not be of age till 
next year. Do not shorten her girlhood 
too much. You shall have opportunities 
of meeting, and getting to know one 
another better. Be content with that, 
and be patient for a year. I do not 
think she will change her mind, and I 
suppose you think her worth waiting 
for?” 

“I’d wait a lifetime for her!” cried 
Ronald impetuously, and Uncle Tom 
smiled. 

“I do not ask that; we will not test 
your faithfulness that far, but for a year 
you shall wait. You don’t know how 
quickly it will pass.” 

Sheila was quite content—more con¬ 
tent than Ronald ; for the thought of 
seeing him often was quite enough for 
her. She was not as eager as he for 
that plunge into the unknown. She 
liked to think of growing used to the 
idea of belonging altogether to Ronald. 
It was a thought full of happiness, but 
she wanted time to think it over. 

“ And I must learn so many things 
first, Ronald,” she said. “ I used to 
pretend to keep house at home, but the 
old servants did everything really. It 
will have to be different when we have 
our house ; but I will be very industrious, 
and learn all I can. May and I are 
going to do lots of things together. I 
hope I shall be quite clever before— 

before-” and then she stopped and 

blushed and gave him a sweet shy look 
through her long lashes, and Ronald 
took her in his arms and kissed her 
and longed to carry her off that very 
moment I 

* ^ * 

The next excitement at Cossart Place 


w’as the return of the master with Cyril. 
Cyril had managed to get a touch of 
Roman fever during their stay in the 
Immortal City, and though they had 
been since to the Italian lakes and 
Switzerland, he had never entirely 
thrown off the insidious malady, which 
would recur at intervals in a persistent 
way, making him quite ill for a few 
days, and then taking itself off again. 

He arrived with a rather bad attack, 
and his uncle insisted on his coming 
straight to Cossart Place, which Cyril 
was not loath to do. The weather was 
hot ^nd summer-like, and after the 
first day he was able to get about the 
house and lounge away the warm hours 
upon the verandah, with Effie reading 
or talking to him. 

Their positions seemed now reversed, 
for Effie was well again, and, if not 
actually robust, was able to take her 
old place in the house and in the society 
of the place, and she constituted herself 
Cyril’s companion and entertainer, 
rather as he had played that part for 
her in old days. 

Sheila was very busy just now over 
her various schemes for fitting herself 
for her future life, and learning those 
things which she knew a housekeeper 
ought to be conversant with. She was 
a great deal with May at this time, and 
would report laughingly on the state of 
affairs at home. 

“ They are really as good as en¬ 
gaged,” she announced one day. 
“Uncle Cossart has been holding 
back his consent, because, you know, 
he considers Cyril rather on probation. 
But I’m sure it will soon be announced 
to the world. I really think Cyril is 
improved. He is very sorry about— 
that thing, you know—and spoke to 
Oscar very nicely, and seemed quite 
ashamed of himself. He doesn’t want 
to have anything more to do with the 
friends he made once, w'ho led him into 
mischief. I’m almost sure it will end 
in his marrying Effie quite soon, and 
going to London with her, and going 
on with this law-reading, and doing a 
little with his pen.” 

“ But can he afford to marry ? ” 

“Oh, that W'on’t matter. Uncle 
Cossart will give Effie such a good 
dowry, and Uncle Tom will do something 
handsome for Cyril. I think he is sorry 
he had him brought up in that sort of 
way, but it’s too late to change now. 
And Cyril is clever in a way, people say ; 
and they think if he gets into the swim 
in London that he may get on. Any¬ 
how I know he and Effie talk a great 
deal about London and the intellectual 
life they will lead. They think they will 
meet kindred souls there, and are quite 
happy I ’ ’ 

May laughed rather mischievously. 

“ I suppose now they feel that they 
belong to one another, they can talk of 
themselves without ceasing, and not 
bore each other I ” 

Sheila exploded into one of her silvery 
laughs. 

“ Oh, that’s rather wicked of you. 
May, but really it is something like 
that. When Cyril is feeling ill, they 
talk of their symptoms and compare 
notes, and when he is well they talk of 


their feelings and aspirations, and what 
he has done and will do, and all that 
sort of thing. They are quite happy 
together. I think they will suit each 
other exactly. But we mustn’t say 
wicked things about them, for really 
they are both much nicer than they 
were, and Effie has been very, very 
kind about my engagement. I think 
Aunt Cossart might have been rather 
annoyed, but Effie would not let her. 
We are great friends now, though some¬ 
times I do have to laugh about her a 
little! ” 

Sheila began to think soon that it was 
just as well her own wedding was post¬ 
poned for a year, there seemed, to be so 
many coming off. Raby was married 
in July, and the house at River Street 
was quite turned inside out to do honour 
to the occasion. Then in September 
came the marriage of North and May 
—a quieter, but a much prettier and 
more simple ceremony. Sheila was 
bridesmaid, and both Ronald Durnaresq 
and Miss Adene were guests at Monck- 
ton Manor; and after May was gone, 
Sheila had to stay there a while to help 
to fill the gap left by the only daughter. 

Those were happy, happy days for 
Sheila, during which she came to know 
Ronald as she had never done before, 
and in which they talked together with 
frank, sweet seriousness of their future 
life, and made many earnest resolutions 
of usefulness towards others, determining 
not to let their happiness make them 
selfish, but to take it as a beautiful 
gift from God, and seek to repay His 
love in some sort, by that loving care for 
others which He asks of those whom He 
has blessed with health and wealth and 
leisure. 

Then upon her return to Cossart Place 
Effie’s approaching marriage was being 
openly talked of. The parents no longer 
held back, for it seemed as though the 
prospect was doing Effie more good 
than all the doctors put together. She 
was taken out of herself by her growing 
devotion to Cyril, and he had come to 
look upon her as a part of himself and 
was equally devoted. 

“ It’s no good fighting against 
nature,” said Mrs. Cossart to her 
husband, with tears in her eyes. “I’ve 
always had a feeling that it would 
come, though there have been times 
when I hoped for something different. 
They’re not a bit alike in constitution, 
even though they are cousins. Cyril 
never was a bit of a Cossart, and I 
always did say that Effie took after my 
side of the family. They’ll be very 
happy in that London flat of theirs, 
and as Susan will go with her. I’m not 
afraid of Effie’s getting worried to death 
over housekeeping. And they’ll have 
a second home here, and spend a good 
bit of time with us. They quite like the 
thought of that, though it’s right they 
should have their own independent home. 
And with Effie’s cleverness and his, 
they’ll soon have a fine lot of friends 
in London ! ” 

So before Christmas there was another 
wedding, and Effie left her home, though 
with many promises never to be long 
absent. Things were made veiy smooth 
for the young people, and as Cyril had 
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never felt at home in Isingford since the 
knowledge of his fall into dishonesty 
had become known, he was glad 
enough to turn his back upon his 
native place, and commence life anew. 

He had sincerely repented of his many 
faults and weaknesses. It was not in 
his nature to feel the shame as keenly 
as many other men would do. He had 
many excuses to make for himself, as 
weak: men always have. But for all 
that, his eyes had been opened to the 
peril of the past, and he was full of 
resolutions for the future. His great 
safeguard was his perfect openness with 
his wife. He had no secrets from Effie. 
To talk to her was a necessity. They 
spoke candidly to each other of their 
faults. North once said with a laugh 
to Ma}^ that they would rather be dis¬ 
cussing their weaknesses and errors 
than not be talking of themselves at 
all! But behind the unconscious 
egotism of their confidences, there was 
an element of safety to both in this 
absolute openness. Cyril would not be 
at all likely to keep anything from his 
wife, and Effie would be keen to scent 
any possibility of coming danger. Hers 
was the stronger character of the two, 
and her influence would be all on the 
side of steadiness and rectitude. She 
was learning unselfishness for his sake, 
and he was learning industry and con¬ 
centration of purpose for hers. Perhaps 
in time the spirituality which seemed 
deficient in each would deepen, and 
the possibilities of married life lead 
their thoughts and hopes onward and 
upward, as it has done to so very many 
before them. 

And so we take leave of Effie and 
C3Til Cossart. 

* ♦ * * 

A lovely day towards the end of June. 
The shadows are slowly lengthening in 
the quaint old-fashioned garden, where 
Sheila sits with a baby upon her lap. 


crooning to it and kissing it with the 
keenest delight. 

At her feet little Guy is seated playing 
with a dog and chattering to her at the 
top of his voice. A little farther on sits 
Lady Dumaresq, dividing her attention 
between the book on her knee andjhe 
little group close at hand. 

“ When will Sheila walk on her hind 
legs like Vic ? ” asked Guy, scrambling 
to his feet and pulling the fox-terrier 
along on two legs. “ She’s as big as 
Vic. Why doesn’t she walk too ? ” 

Sheila laughed as she lifted her little 
namesake and laid her cheek against 
the soft face of the six month’s old baby. 

“You run and ask nurse; she knows 
more about babies than I do. Here she 
comes to take Baby Sheila. You sweet 
darling, I must give you up now. Give 
your godmother a sweet, sweet kiss 
before you go away.” 

When the baby had been carried off, 
Sheila went over to Lady Dumaresq and 
bent to kiss her, saying— 

“ It was quite too sweet of you to call 
her after me.” 

“ Ronald would hear of nothing else,” 
laughed Lady Dumaresq. “ But we 
were all of one accord, I think. It is 
delightful to have you here again, little 
one. And now that Guy has gone, you 
must tell me all the home news.” 

“ Oh, I think I have told you most in 
letters. Is it not delightful about 
Oscar ? He is to live at Cossart Place 
always, and manage everything for 
Uncle Cossart. He really can do that 
and likes it so much better than the 
office. Uncle Cossart does not under¬ 
stand about land, and now that he has 
taken to collecting curios and things, 
he cares for nothing else, and is often 
away at sales and things. It is just 
the thing for Oscar, and they are both 
so fond of him. They have made quite 
a son of him. It is funny to see how 
they look to him for everything.” 


“ Then they will be able to spare you 
next month ? ” 

“ They will have to,” said Sheila, 
smiling and blushing; “but, indeed, 
they are very good about it, and Effie 
is to go to them directly the London 
season is over, and stay quite a nice 
long time. I stayed a few days with 
Effie before coming here, you know. 
They have a very pretty flat, and quite 
like themselves. They seem to have a 
great many friends, and Cyril has a little 
work to do, though I don’t think he 
will ever make a fortnne.” 

“And May and North are busy and 
happy ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, and doing such a lot of 
good ! We don’t hear it from them, 
but we do from other people. Uncle 
Tom is so pleased and proud of them ! 
I only wish I could ever be half as good 
or as unselfish and useful as May ! ” 

Lady Dumaresq smiled and stroked 
Sheila’s hair. 

“ We have each our own little corner 
of the vineyard to work in, dear. Let 
us try hard to do well and conscientiously 
out own appointed task in it. Then if 
the Master sees we are fit. He may 
give us more to do—put more work in 
our way; but He will not do it so long 
as we stand gaping with envy at what 
other workers are doing, forgetting to set 
to with a will upon our own little task ! ” 

“I see,” said Sheila thoughtfully and 
earnestly. “ I will try and remember 
that.” 

“And here comes the dog-cart from 
the station, bringing Ronald!” ex¬ 
claimed Lady Dumaresq after a brief 
silence. “Yes, little girl, run away 
and meet him. He did not know you 
were expected before to-morrow. We 
thought we would give him a surprise ! ” 

Sheila rose quickly with flushed cheeks 
and shining eyes, and went forward in 
the soft sunset light to meet her lover. 
[the end.] 


“ This is the Man ! ” 

Although the late Lord Tennyson, as 
everyone knows, “hated to be stared at,” he 
could not always escape the infliction. He 
himself once related to a friend the stoiy of 
an unpleasant intrusion on his privacy. 

One day he was walking in meditation about 
the grounds at Aldworth when a tourist rushed 
towards him, leaving behind a party of friends 
to follow at leisure. Arriving within speaking 
distance, the stranger said,— 

“ Can you tell me where I can find the poet 
Tennyson ? ” 

Taken by surprise, the great laureate was 
not ready with any evasion and answered, “ I 
am he.” 

Whereupon the stranger turned to his 
friends and, pointing to the poet with no more 
reverence than if he were an inanimate 
curiosity, bawled out— 

“ Say, this is the man, this is the man ! ” 

The friends quickened their pace and stared 
with all their eyes, while the only thing the 
poet could do was to beat a hasty retreat, 
speechless with indignation. The visitors 
were Americans who had deliberately ignored 
all warnings against intrusion. 
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A Slight Mistake. 

Colonel Kemyss, the commanding officer of 
a British regiment during the Peninsular 
campaign, was remarkable for the studied 
pomposity of his diction. 

One day, obseiwing that a carele.ss man in 
the ranks had a particularly dirty face, which 
appeared as if it had not been washed for 
a twelvemonth, he was exceedingly indignant 
at so gross a violation of military propriety. 

“ Take him,” he said to the corporal, who 
was an Irishman, “ take him and lave him in 
the waters of the Guadiana 1 ” 

After some time the corporal returned. 

“What have you done with the man.?” 
inquired the colonel. 

Up flew the corporal’s light hand across the 
peak of his cap. 

“ Sure enough,” he said, “ and plase yer 
honour, and didn’t your honour tell me to lave 
him in the river, and sure enough I left him in 
the river, and there he is now, according to 
your honour’s orders.” 

The bystanders, and even the colonel 
himself, at this burst out laughing, but the 
coi-poral looked innocence itself and wondered 
what there could be to laugh at. 


The Seal has a Taste for Music. 
The seal is very fond of music. A clergy¬ 
man who lived in the Hebrides used often to 
attract seals by playing on the flute. A few 
notes on that instrument, while he was 
walking along the shore, would bring a dozen 
of them within a few yards; and there they 
would swim with their heads above the wateV 
like so many black dogs, delighted with the 
sound. 

There is a little church in Orkney called 
Hoy, situated near a small sandy bay, and it 
is said that when the bell rings for service on 
Sunday, the seals come from all round about, 
attracted by its cheerful music. 

Wise and Foolish. 

“ That girl with wisdom’s truly blest, 

Who of herself can judge what’s best, 
And scan with penetrating eye. 

What’s hid in dark futurity. 

That girl may also be deemed wise, 

Who with good counsellors complies. 

But she who can’t perceive what’s right. 
And won’t be rightly taught. 

That girl is in a hopeless plight. 

And wholly good for naught.” 
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CHRONICLES OF AN ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN RANCFI. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

AFTER THE FLOODS—WILL THE LEMONS PAY ?—THE 
BEST CONDITIONS—A SUMMING-UP—WORDS OF 
WARNING. 

T was some da5's 
after these 
heavy rains 
were over be¬ 
fore we felt it 
was safe to drive 
about again, for 
the roads were 
quite impass¬ 
able in places, 
with deep, dangerous- 
looking cuts, made by the 
water; and still worse, 
there were unexpected 
patches Avhich carried no 
danger signal that we 
could see, where one ran 
great risk of being 
“mired;” that is, being 
engulfed in soft mud, the 
horses sometimes sinking up to their tails, 
and the wheels disappearing up to the 
hub. 

By the time when we were able to drive 
about freely and see our friends, the wild 
flowers were already scenting the air, and the 
hill slopes and valleys were verdant with the 
exquisite young green that springs up in 
California almost in one night after the rains. 
One family living on the other side of the 
river had gone through experiences not unlike 
a siege ; for with those broad rapids rushing 
between them and the outer world, it was 
impossible to replenish their larder. 

The butcher, who visits us all regularly three 
times a week, could not have reached them, 
even in a boat. The bridge which should have 
carried him and his cart over, stood helpless 
and useless in the midst of the surging mass of 
water, the road on each side being cut away 
m.iny yards where the river had spread far out 
across the valley. In the summer we had 
laughed rather scornfully at the needless 
labour of building this bridge, when it was so 
much simpler to drive over the river-bed, 
where there was a firm road. And now we 
might have laughed again, for when it was 
most needed, it stood far out of everyone’s 
reach ! 

However, this flooding of the land was a 
very unusual occurrence. Ranchers who have 
been settled here over twenty years have never 
seen anything like it. We "are now in our 
fourth winter on the ranch, and the rains are 
falling in most ideal fashion, short spells of 
about half an inch at a time sinking into the 
ground everywhere, without waste, and doing 
infinite good ; and the trees in consequence 
are looking in beautiful condition. 

Our ranch is too young as yet for us to be 
able to say what financial return there will be 
on our investment and work. There is no 
doubt whatever that our trees are going to 
yield bountifully, and there are many figures 
given by those who should know, as to the 
numbers of boxes of lemons a six-year-old tree 
will yield. But the success really depends 
upon the rancher’s skill in producing the 
largest number of perfect lemons. It will 
never pay to produce so-called “ culls,” i.e.^ 
lemons more or less disfigured with thorn 
scratches, etc., or stunted in size. But it will 
pay to produce perfect lemons in large 
quantities, and to accomplish this we must be 
able to give the trees eveiy advantage; deep 
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soil, in a locality untouched by frost, for they 
are more sensitive to cold than the orange; 
enough water, and constant watchful care, 
with unsparing work. 

The large number of lemons planted in 
California cluring the last five years or so is a 
circumstance a little alarming at first, lest the 
fruit should become a drug in the market, 
when the many thousands of trees all begin to 
yield at the same time. On the other hand, 
when one sees the hopeless condition of so 
many of these ranches, planted in stony, 
barren-looking soil, in cold plains or valleys 
subject to frost, and left in charge of some 
caretaker, who is but little interested in the 
success of the ranch, one is reassured again. 
Perfect lemons cannot be produced in such 
hap-hazard fashion, and one has but to compare 
the trees planted under such disadvantages 
with those getting all proper care, to realise 
the immense difference that can be made by 
having the right conditions. 

However, even at its best, as a business, it is 
not one which gives large returns; it cannot 
be weighed in the balance with mining, or 
railways, or company promoting, as a means 
of growing rich rapidly. But it has this im¬ 
mense advantage, that it is a life men delight 
in, growing strong and light-hearted over the 
work in the open air in this beautiful climate. 
For the women it is much less attractive ; but 
it is a free, independent business life, with no 
need in it to curry favour from anybody, and 
no temptation even to rise by stepping on your 
neighbour. 

The living, too, is cheap, giving much more 
ease and comfort on a small income than 
would be possible at home. One has one’s 
own house, built at small cost compared to 
the more solid buildings of colder climates. 
There are the usual farm products to help out 
the larder, and there is plenty of fruit during 
a large part of the yeaiy 

Many pleasures only in the power of the 
rich at home belong to the rancher by right; 
the pleasure of seeing his own land about his 
own house; plenty of horses, and the enjoy¬ 
ment of constant riding, driving and shooting, 
and if he likes to settle among an English 
colony, the opportunity of racing and polo 
also. All these enjoyments are infinitely 
enhanced by the beautiful climate, which 
cheers even the gloomiest heart, makes life 
easier for the frail ones, and acts like the very 
wine of life on those who are strong and 
active. 

Even to be able to have doors and windows 
wide open all the year round is a real delight, 
and to be able to wander in and out of the 
house at all times with perfect freedom and 
ease is a luxury one would miss, almost as a 
bird its wings, after one has once become 
accustomed to it. 

As to the daily gift of sunshine, which we 
count upon as surely as night follows day, 
during the greater part of the year, those who 
have lived for any length of time within reach 
of its warmth and brightness are rarely able to 
resist the longing to return to it, so much 
does it comfort body and spirit. The 
absolute certainty of warm sunshine day after 
day is very delightful; no need, when planning 
picnics and drives, to give a single thought to 
the weather. When the heat is too great for 
comfort, as it is most certainly many days, 
then we call to mind a well-beloved climate 
where “ the rain it raineth every day,” and 
where the sunless days are very frequent, and 
so we try to reason ourselves into a thankful 
state of mind. But I am not sure that we are 


always successful. At this distance even the 
rain and grey sunless days of little England 
are lovely. 

However, this climate has wonderfully few 
flaws. Of these, the desert wind is the 
gravest; we are chiefly liable to it during the 
months of October, November, and December, 
when the summer sea-breeze has dropped. 
Those who are frail suffer considerable dis¬ 
comfort during these spells, but strong jjeople 
pay little attention to them, beyond the 
expenditure of much strong language. While 
we were in the barn we had unusually severe 
doses of them, more frequent and of longer 
duration than anything we have experienced 
since. 

One great compensation we have ; however 
hot it may be in the daytime, the nights are 
always cool. Sometimes we carry our 
mattresses on to the verandah and sleep there, 
to feel more freely the fanning of the cool, 
fresh night air. 

We have built a cosy little cottage by the 
sea at a very lovely place on the coast, but we 
use it oftener in the spring, winter, and 
autumn, than in the summer. We are too 
fond of the ranch to leave it much or for long, 
but a week occasionally by the sea is a 
healthy change; moreover, the sea is so 
perfectly beautiful in this little rocky corner of 
the coast that it gives one fresh delight each 
time. 

Another advantage of this life to people of 
small means is that being comparatively poor 
here is of very little consequence, given 
always enough money to tide over the time 
till the ranch yields, and to pay all necessary 
help. As a rule the nicest people here are far 
from rich. 

The accepted law of life being to help one¬ 
self, one can do as one likes in all matters 
pertaining to one’s own economic arrange¬ 
ments without losing caste. To cook the 
family dinner, or sweep the front steps, or 
clean the windows, if you are strong and 
capable enough to do these things, does not 
in the least alter your position among the 
little social circle. There is far less snobbish¬ 
ness in such things, and a broader, kindlier 
humanity and sympathy; and though, alas, 
the parvenu, with his breathless fussy hunt 
after prominence of any kind, flourishes like 
the green bay-tree in this sunshiny mild air 
and is a most marked and accentuated 
variety, still he does not generally live on a 
ranch. 

There is plenty of social life of a simple 
kind for the young folks, which everyone can 
enjoy without too much fatigue. And 
though our boys are growing up in such a far¬ 
away part of the world, they will be perfectly 
well able to take their part in the old life 
again if need be, that is, if they can ever bear 
the many restrictions of a more formal, 
conventional existence. 

If anyone reading this should chance to be 
at some such crossing of the roads as we had 
reached when we decided to try this new life, 
and should be planning also such a step, 
there are certain things which must be well 
weighed and clearly looked in the face before 
venturing. 

This life, if taken in the right way and with 
strong and good home influences, certainly 
develops a fine manliness and self-reliance in 
boys as well as a strong healthy body. But 
to send troublesome lads out here all alone, to 
sink or swim, is an experiment I should be 
sorry to see tried by any friend of mine. The 
home atmosphere is particularly needful here. 
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for where there are a dozen refining uplifting 
influences brought to bear on our sons and 
daughters at home from the outside life, here 
there is nothing of the kind, and one has to 
make a distinct struggle and effort in order 
that this loss may be felt as little as possible. 
Let no one try to close his eyes to all he 
loses in coming to such a new and necessarily 
crude country. The life feels very bare often, 


bereft as it is of so much that one took for 
granted in the old life and which belongs only 
to the old world. 

Books fortunately are plentiful, and neigh¬ 
bours are always kindly in lending these; 
also there is a good free library in every town 
in California. 

But music and pictures and all artistic 
influences are entirely absent, and one looks 


back at times with the saddest longing for all 
the beautiful and helpful things belonging to 
more mellowed surroundings. But t&n we 
turn and see our boys already grown strong, 
hearty, big fellows, full of life and energy, 
such as they could never have become in the 
old circumstances, and we feel that the price 
we have paid for this is not too great. 

[the end.] 


THE WAY TO ARCADY. 

By NORA HOPPER 


“Oh, what’s the way to Arcady ? ” 

Is all the song I have to sing. 

I’ve hung my harp upon a tree 
And walk the world a-wondering. 

I’ve gleaned along the fields with Ruth, 
Castles in Spain I’ve builded me. 

I’ve seen, and passed, the well of Truth ; 
But what’s the way to Arcady ? 

There leaves are merry all the day. 

There the white blackbird sings in sooth; 
Rose-attar’s in the very clay. 

There one may find the fount of youth. 
And watch the dancing waters play. 

And listen to the singing tree. 

Nor turn uncomforted away ; 

But what’s the way to Arcady? 


My harp hangs on a willow-bough 
What time I walk, a-wondering, 

In paths all blind and lonely now, 
Known once of every vagrant thing— 
Of Aucassin and Nicolette, 

Of Helen and white lope. 

Paths wherein Eve and Adam met— 
But what’s the way to Arcady? 

They knew the way, be sure, of old— 
Cophetua and his beggar-may— 

But never one of them has told 
The riddle of the secret way. 

I wait until, on shining wing. 

Some bird that flits from tree to tree, 
Midmost its idle musicking 
May tell the way to Arcady. 


OUR ANAGRAMIC PUZZLE POEM—AWARD AND REPORT. 


SOLUTION. 

Anagramic Pczzle Poem. 

Like microscopic spore of plant 
Lies hid herein the word you want. 

Now, were this prose, you might declare 
It, truthfully, a poser rare : 

But (since a strict convention curbs 
And ropes me in), my nouns and verbs 
To her who pores with care and zeal 
Will rapidly themselves reveal. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 

First Class. 

Twelve Shillings Each. 

Wm. Shaw Leest, ii. Broad Green Avenue, 
Croydon. 

Charlotte E. Pidcock, Easton Rectory, Win¬ 
chester. 

H. F. Richards, Woodlands Lodge, Isleworth. 
S. Southall, South Bank, Worcester. 

Seven Shillings and Sixpence Each. 
Edith Ashworth, The Mount, Knutsford. 

Mrs. G. H. B. Cumming, 1, Elvan Terrace, 
Ibrox, Glasgow. 

Arthur Wm. Howse, Swiss Cottage, Ash- 
wicken. King’s Lynn. 

Mrs. A. Paulin, Ivy House, New Romney, 
Kent. 

Nina Eleanor Purvey, Penrhyn, Hayward’s 
Heath. 

Second Class [without the anagmyn). 
Three Shillings and Sixpence Each. 
Clara Cox, 115, Clifton Hill, St. John’s Wood. 


L. A. E. Hartshorn, Friars Farm, Tickhill, 

Rotherham. 

Florence Flayward, ^, Queen Street, Worthing. 
Grace E. Hodgson, i. Regent Road, Leicester. 
Anna and Jeanie Walker, 14, Esk Terrace, 
Whitby. 

Alice Woodhead, Tickhill, Rotherham. 

Most Highly Commended. 

Elsie Bayley, Rev. S. Bell, Amy Briand, 
Elsie O. Cudlipp, L. Duncan, Edith E. 
Grundy, Lily Horn, Eva H. Laurence, F. 
Miller, J. Rodway, Ellen R. Smith, Norah 

M. Sullivan, E. M. Watherston. 

Very Highly Commended. 

Maud Abbott, Mrs. Acheson, Eliza Acworth, 
Rev. C. F. Archer, Mary S. Arnold, Annie 
A. Arnott, Jessie Baker, Lily Belling, Elsie 
Benians, Nanette Bewley, Isabel Borrow, 
Ethel C. Burlingham, E. Burrell, Renee 
Button, Annie J. Gather, Rev. J. Chambers, 
M. J. Champneys, Maud G. Collins, Ruth 
Cook, Helen M. Coulthard, M. A. C. Crabb, 
Mrs. Crossman, E. G. Crossman, Ethel jM. 
A. Darbyshire, E. Vivian Davies, Rose D. 
Davis, Agnes Dewhurst, Mrs. F. Dickson, 
William Dunford-Smith, Constance Finch, 
Wm. Fraser, Maiy Garner, Annie M. Gooden, 
Mrs. W. H. Gotcli, Lilian Grundy, Marie E. 
Hancock, Ellie Hanlon, Mrs. A. D. Harris, 
E. S. Hatt, C. H. Hedgman, Violet Hewett, 
Edith M. Higgs, E. St. G. Hodson, Miiiiel 
Howie, J. Hunt, Annie M. Hutchens, Geo. 

L. Ingram, K. H. Ingram, L. F. Kemp, D. 
Laurence, Mrs. Leach, Wm. Coniey Lee, 
Carlina Leggett, Ethel C. McMaster, Louise 

M. McCready, Annie Manderson, Mrs. Mason, 
E. Mastin, M. Kathleen Meech, Nellie Meikle, 


Jessie Middlemiss, F. M. Morgan, M. Theo¬ 
dore Moxon, Hon. Eva Mulholland, Mrs. 
Nicholls, Annie B. Ormond, St. Clair Conway 
Poole, Ellen M. Price, Therese Riedel, I. 
Sedgwick, A. C. Sharp, Violet Shoberl, Mil¬ 
dred M. Skrine, Gertrude Smith, Isabel Snell, 
Lilian M. Snow, A. M. Somersgale, Fred. W. 
Southey, Annie E. Starritt, Mrs. Stretton, 
Ellen C. Tarrant, C. E. Thurger, Ellen Thuio 
tell, Violet C. Todd, M. Tolson, Ethel Tom¬ 
linson, C. F. Walker, Mrs. Warren, Frances 
H. Webb-Gillman, W. Fitzjames White, H. 
Addams Williams, D. C. Wilson-Ewer, Mary 
E. Wood, Emily C. Woodward, Adelaide 
Wright, S. Wright, Elizabeth Yarwood, 
Flelen B. Younger. 


EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

Not many words of explanation are needed. 
A large number of the solutions were perfectly 
correct and no others have been mentioned at 
all. It was impossible to divide five guineas 
among so many, and for the prizes we selected 
those solutions which referred to certain errors. 

The first prizes went to those solvers who 
called attention to the superfluous p in line i, 
the mysterious minus sign in line 4, and the 
superfluous e in line 7. The second prizes 
went to those who called attention to two of 
the mistakes. Those who mentioned only 
one mistake will find their names in the Most 
Highly Commended list. The final list con¬ 
tains the names of the authors of merely per¬ 
fect solutions. Several solutions contained no 
title heading, and therefore repose in the 
bundle of “ not mentioned.” 

So much for the Anagrammatic puzzle. 

And now, puzzle-lovers, do not miss the new 
Puzzle poem to be found on our prospectus ! 
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THE HOUSE WITH THE VERANDAH. 


Hy ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO, Author of “Other People’s Stairs,” “Her Object in Life,” etc. 



EPILOGUE. 

HE day 
after Lucy 
brought 
Charlie 
home — as 
from the 
dead — to 
his boy, 
and his 
home, and 
hisfriends, 
Florence 
arrived to 
oifer her 
congratulations 
in person. 

She found Lucy 
sitting alone. 
Charlie had gone 
off to present 
himself to his 
rejoicing col¬ 
leagues at the 
office. Hugh 
was still at the Kindergarten. Miss 
Latimer was out discharging some 
duties of her own. Lucy had been 
thankful for the spell of silence in 
which to realise a joy so vast, so 
tremulous that it almost seemed like a 
dream from which she might awaken. 

“ What—all alone ! ” cried Mrs. 
Brand. “ That’s just like people. 
They are seldom ready to rejoice with 
those who do rejoice. The joy of one 
is so often the inconvenience of others. 
For, of course, that object Wilfrid 
Somerset, and the boy Black, and old 
Miss Latimer know that they will have 
to clear out at once, so that your 
wonderful May person may get the 
house into proper order as a private 
dwelling. While she does that, I think 
you and Charlie should go off and have 
a honeymoon together. I’m sure you 
deserve it. While you’re gone. I’ll look 
in and keep May up to the mark, and 
get her into her proper place. For I 
daresay she has got rather ^ over ’ you. 
But how wonderful it is, Lucy ! You’ve 
been a perfect heroine. Everybody is 
talking of you. The Jinxsons say I 

ought to be ever so proud of you-” 

“Oh, no, Florence!” Lucy inter¬ 
rupted, ignoring her sister’s last re¬ 
marks, which, indeed, she had scarcely 
heard. “ You don’t quite understand. 
Nobody is to leave our house at present. 
What comes afterwards we shall see; 
but Charlie is only too happy to be 
welcomed by the good friends who 
helped me to keep up our home.” 

“ Then it will be a case of horrid 
muddle!” cried Florence. “And that 
just when everybody will be coming to 
see Charlie and to congratulate you. 
You won’t have a drawing-room wherein 
to receive them, and somebody’s scrubby 
little meal will be always going on in 
your dining-room ! But, I say, Lucy,” 
she added with a change of tone, as a 
certain possibility occurred to her mind. 


“ are you doing this because of any 
difficulty about ready money ? If that 
is the case. I’m sure Jem could easily 
let you have a hundred or so, to be 
returned at your convenience.” 

“No,” Lucy answered, with a smile, 
“ thank you, Florence. But this is 
purely a matter of friendship and grati¬ 
tude. It is no question of ready money, 
I assure you. I have succeeded in 
keeping up the funds. We are not one 
penny poorer than when Charlie went 
away.” 

“ Well,” sighed Florence, “ I fear 
your troubles have taught you nothing, 
and that you mean to persist in being 
as queer and unworldly as you always 
were. I should not wonder if you get 
even worse ! What you have done may 
be all very line—now it has ended well. 
Anyhow, it has cost you heavily. Look 
at your silver hair! I wonder what 
Charlie thinks of that ? ” (Lucy smiled 
inscrutably.) “And when you begin to 
get old, Lucy,” Florence went on, “you 
will find you have exhausted stores of 
vitality which you will need then ; but 
they will not be there for you to draw 
upon, and so you will suddenly drop 
into a premature old age.” 

“Possibly,” Lucy answered calmly. 
“ But is not physical vitality given to 
us to be used—possibly exhausted—at 
the time when it is needed ? Is miserli¬ 
ness in that direction more commendable 
than in any other ? ” 

“Oh, you are too clever for me!” 
exclaimed Florence. “ You can always 
talk me down and make yourself seem 
to be in the right—whether you are or 
not. Well, give our love to Charlie, 
and tell him we hope he has come back 
really strong and hearty, and that he 
will come to see us soon. Jem was 
proposing a dinner-party in your honour, 
but I don’t think it is any use. Besides, 
considering all things, it would be rather 
awkward to give one within a week of 
Mrs. Bray’s funeral.” 

For Mrs. Bray was dead now, though 
she had lived longer than her faithful 
Rachel had anticipated. Probably that 
good woman had been right in thinking 
that the return of her mistress to her old 
London home would be too much for 
her. For the journey had been made 
just after Charlie Ch all oner’s safety 
had been ascertained, and the old lady 
had never rallied from its effort and 
the consequent excitement. She had 
been so ill after her return that no visitors 
had been admitted to her chamber, and 
thus Lucy had never again seen her 
mother’s old friend. 

“ Strange that she should die on the 
very day—almost at the very hour— 
when you met Charlie in Liverpool,” 
observed Florence. “ Life is such a 
mingled yarn.” 

“Not so mingled in this instance,” 
said Lucy. “ It was a day of reunion 
—in this life, and in the other.” 

Florence shook her head. 

“ I’m not sure that Mrs. Bray thought 


much of meeting Mr. Bray,” she an¬ 
swered. “ She always said she had been 
happy enough as a wife, but that, if she 
were single again, she would rather not 
marry, especially nowadays, when un¬ 
married women can do so much on their 
own account. Poor old dear! It was 
hard that she should draw so few 
instalments of the annuity which Jem 
iiad bought for her. It does seem to have 
been a waste of the principal. But who 
could foresee that ? She came of a long- 
lived stock. And really Mr. Bray left 
so little, that unless it had been all 
invested in this annuity—which, at her 
age, could be got on very favourable 
terms—the dear old lady would have 
found serious changes in her way of 
living.” 

“I cannot see that certain change 
could have mattered much to her,” 
Lucy observed. “ An old lady does not 
need a large house all to herself, nor a 
staff of servants. I should have thought 
Rachel herself was really Mrs. Bray’s 
one essential, and perhaps she might 
have lived longer if they had stayed 
together in the rooms they had in Bath, 
liowever, Mrs. Bray had no children or 
grandchildren to provide for, nor any¬ 
body but Rachel, and I hope she has 
remembered her.” 

“ Rachel always had her wages—very 
good wages, I think,” returned Florence 
rather stiffly. 

“ She has been with Mrs. Bray a long 
while, and she is just too old to find it 
easy to get another situation, ’ ’ said Lucy. 

“ Oh, well! ” ejaculated Florence, and 
changed the subject by remarking, 
“ Mrs. Bray wrote out a paper making 
certain gifts out of her personal proper¬ 
ties, for she knew she w'ould have no 
money to leave. The furniture will 
have to be sold to pay sundry outstand¬ 
ing debts, and the funeral expenses 
too, for Jem charged himself with look¬ 
ing after them, and everything had 
to be handsome. Then there is the 
monument over both the Brays, for she 
had never had opportunity to see after 
one for her husband. She has left me 
all her jewelleiy, and all her wardrobe 
to my keeping. I am to give every¬ 
thing to Rachel after deducting what I 
think suitable for myself. Of course, I 
shall deduct only the furs and the laces. 
She’ll get something for the rest.” 

“Old dresses and underlinen sell for 
very little,” said Lucy. 

“ I am more concerned to think that 
Mrs. Bray left 5mu nothing at all,” 
remarked Florence. 

“Why should she have left me any¬ 
thing ? Who would have dreamed of 
it ? ” asked Lucy. 

“ I think she was offended at 3'’our not 
coming down to Bath at the time of Mr. 
Bray’s death. She used to keep saying, 
‘Where there is a will there is a wa^u’ 
So at the end of the paper arranging 
her little gifts she just wrote, ‘ To Lucy 
Challoner, my love.’ ” 

“That is exactly as I would wish,” 
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Lucy answered. I am sorry if my old 
friend thought I was negligent or in¬ 
different. To have left home at that 
time was incompatible with my plain 
duty. I knew Mrs. Bray did not need 
my ministrations, and I assured her of 
my sympathy by a daily letter.” 

Lucy could not help feeling that it 
might have been in her sister’s power 
to prevent Mrs. Bray from receiving 
any unfavourable impression. It was 
bitter to think that her old friend seemed 
to have misunderstood her. 

An hour later, while she and Miss 
Latimer enjoyed the afternoon tea 
which Mrs. May poured out for them, 
Lucy told the whole story of Mrs. Bray 
and Rachel. 

“I am so sorry for Rachel,” she 
reiterated. 

‘‘ What is to become of her ? ” asked 
Mrs. May. 

“ I understand from my sister that she 
is to go to some relations,” answered 
Lucy. “ But I have heard Mrs. Bray 
speak of Rachel’s relations as poor, 
struggling folk whom Rachel was wont 
to aid by little loans.” 

“I hope they will be good to her 
now,” observed Mrs. May. 

“ Their power may not be equal to 
their will,” said Miss Latimer. 

“ Rachel ought to have been con¬ 
sidered,” persisted Lucy. “ What 
would all Mrs. Bray’s annuity have 
been worth to her had Rachel deter¬ 
mined to leave her ? If none of the 
principal could be spared, then part of 
the annuity should have been bought 
for the joint lives of the mistress and 
the maid. It wouldn’t have much 
reduced the income. Mrs. Bray would 
have had the good of it while she lived, 
and Rachel’s faithful service would not 
have been TewatAed by destitution.” 

” People don’t think things out,” said 
Mrs. May. 

“ ^ Evil is wrought for want of thought, 
as well as want of heart,’ ” quoted Miss 
Latimer. ‘‘The ancient prophets’ 
charge against their people was that 
they did not ‘ consider.’ ” 

“But they don’t ‘think’ and they 
don’t ‘ consider,’ simply because they 
don’t care ! ” said Lucy, with a flash of 
her old fire. “ Why need people marvel 
that so much ‘service’ is ‘regardless,’ 
when so much is thus unregarded ? 
Can Rachel’s story encourage any other 
girl to follow in Rachel’s steps Is it 
not rather a warning to each, in the 
common phrase, ‘ to look after herself, 
for nobody else will look after her ? ’ ” 

“ But people who would not act so 
towards their good servants, people who 
are willing to consider them in every 
way, can scarcely get them nowadays,” 
said Miss Latimer. “ Look at your own 
experience.” 

“Of course, the innocent suffer for 
the guilty ; they always do,” said Lucy. 
“All that I have suffered has not made 
me one whit more severe on servants 
than I was at the beginning. Nay, it 
has the better taught me to understand 
that the wrong attitude of society—not 
to servants only, but on every social 
point—is answerable for all that I, and 
others circumstanced as I have been, 
have to suffer.” 


Mr. Challoner had come in while they 
were speaking, and had taken his seat 
beside his wife. (Oh, perfect bliss ! Oh, 
sheltered nest. Oh, heart of joy ! But 
those outside in the storm must be 
remembered.) 

“Yes,” said Charlie. “I have seen 
and noted a great deal on my travels, 
and it seems to me that if civilisation 
drifts away from Christian ideals, it will 
end in a new savagery, compared with 
which the old savagery will look idyllic ! 
To begin, the so-called well-to-do and 
cultured have drifted and are still drift¬ 
ing further and further from all natural 
human relations with hand-work and 
hand-workers. In these days of running 
to and fro, we don’t know each other as 
we did when families, rich and poor 
alike, lived together in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood for many generations. The 
growth of great cities is such that our 
fellow citizens become as strange to us 
as the Chinese can possibly be.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” assented Lucy eagerly. 
“ How could I know,” she added, turn¬ 
ing to Miss Latimer, “ whether Jane 
Smith’s mistress was a reliable person 
from whom to receive a ‘ character ’ ? 
Is that point guaranteed merely be¬ 
cause a woman lives in a decent street 
and has her name in a Directory ? I 
can readily see how, if I, and these 
women lately my servants, had all been 
dwellers in some small town, or in a 
London parish—as London parishes 
were constituted barely half a century 
ago—I could easily have known enough 
about them to have known better than 
to take any one of them into my service, 
situated as I was. 

“ I think those three servants, Mrs. 
Morison, Jane Smith, and Clementina, 
are very typical outgrowths of the present 
state of things,” Lucy went on. “ There 
is, first, the weak woman, whose weak¬ 
ness was undoubtedly always latent in 
her, but which might have been checked 
had her life enjoyed good conditions, 
and which weakness is often ‘ hushed 
up ’ in women of a higher class. Then 
there is the girl whose moral and emo¬ 
tional nature is not so much deadened as 
never awakened, whose life has always 
been that of a machine, who does not 
know of the goodness and brightness that 
is in God’s world, but sees in it only an 
antagonist to be preyed upon, or flung 
aside. Then there is Clementina, 
coming of a sensitive race with a stormy 
and outraged past. Who knows how 
many hereditary wrongs had wrought the 
old father into his spirit of dour resist¬ 
ance and the daughter into that mood 
of persistent gloom which eventually 
breeds all evil things ? 

“ I cannot help thinking that some¬ 
thing might have been done by the right 
people for both Mrs. Morison and Jane 
Smith,” she proceeded, “always pro¬ 
vided that our environment had been 
such that we could have known the 
whole truth about them from the very 
beginning. No good can ever be done 
but on the foundation of truth. Person¬ 
ally I could not do anything from the 
peculiarity of my own duties at the time. 
Therefore they were not in their right 
place in my house; because they could 
spoil and ruin it, while it could not 


guard and elevate them. Clementina’s 
case was different; she needed care of 
a kind incompatible with any normal 
family house.” 

“ But you would not be inclined to 
relegate domestic work generally to 
these damaged kind of people ? You 
would not treat it as a reformatory 
process ? ” said Miss Latimer. 

“Most certainly not I ” cried Lucy. 
“ Domestic work is the happiest of all 
work for the best kind of woman, and 
such a one has not a faculty which 
cannot be beautifully employed in it. 
But this cannot be, while most mis¬ 
tresses, even when very advanced and 
progressive in everything that relates to 
themselves and their own daughters, 
still persist in surrounding domestic work 
with archaic conditions. They forget 
that when servants were content to be 
restricted in this way and in that, some¬ 
what similar restrictions were imposed on 
the girls of the family. Why, young ladies 
even wore caps and aprons in those days! 
Then, again, I maintain that there are 
probably as many good servants to-day 
as there ever were, only that luxury and 
all kinds of false habits have so enlarged 
the number of servants that all sorts, 
untrained, ill-bred, ‘damaged’ as you 
call it, get swept up into the nets with 
which the registry offices—an evil neces- 
ity of our present bewildered social state 
—are for ever trawling. J fear that most 
of my ‘ acquaintances ’ would rather 
have a pilferer or a liar in the kitchen, 
than be forced to open their own street- 
doors for themselves! They would 
rather have a drinking cook, or one of 
doubtful character, than another who 
could not make ice-creams, or who 
might occasionally cause an awkward 
pause between their ‘ courses ’ at 
dinner.” 

“ Plain words, but true, I fear,” 
murmured the old governess. 

“We shall not go back to the old 
order of things,” pursued Lucy, “and 
we cannot yet see what shall be the new. 
But of this we may be assured, no good 
goal wall ever be reached but by the 
humble way of human fellowship, by 
watchfulness of our own habits and 
regards, and by a noble simplicity of 
living. 0 friends,” she said, stretching 
a hand to each of the elder women, 
“it is those who kindly help us to keep 
our homes who make possible all the 
best of our life. Are not their hands in 
eveiything we ^ dare or do ? And we 
ought to know it! ” 

“Thank God, we do,” said Charlie 
fervently. 

Lucy turned to him with soft, tear- 
veiled eyes. 

“ And even those three poor creatures 
helped me, each for a little bit of the 
hard way,” she murmured. “ There 
was a time when I was truly thankful 
for each of them, although afterwards 
all the stories ended so badly ! ” 

“No stories ever end badly!” de¬ 
clared Charlie. “ We have never yet got 
to the last chapter of any story. There 
isn’t any ‘last chapter.’ ‘Finis’ is 
only w'ritten after human fictions. God’s 
facts are always ‘ to be continued in our 
next.’ ” 

[the end.] 
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FROCKS FOR TO-MORROW. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 


The airival of the directoire, shepherdess or 
Victorian poke—as it is more generally called 
—is quite an accepted fact, and, strange to 
say, this bonnet has been adopted by young 
girls more than by those in middle life. It is 
only a few days since that I saw two young 
sisters dressed exactly alike driving past me 
in the Park, They were dressed exactly alike, 
in mauve, and wore mauve straw poke bonnets 
with a shallow curtain of straw, and a narrow 
ribbon drawn over the centre of the bonnet 
and tied beneath the chin. They looked very 
well, and gave an air of quaint prettiness to 
the young wearers. 

Of course, should this new fashion “take,” 
it will increase still more the general tendency 
to w'ear the hair lower, though it has by no 
means reached the nape of the neck, for with 


the poke bonnet the top knot of hair could 
not possibly be worn by anyone. This new 
head-dress appears to liave been specially 
designed to enable the knot of twisted hair, 
which is so pretty, to appear beneath it. The 
front hair is evenly undulated (I ought to 
apologise to my readers for thus adopting a 
word which is more used for this purpose in 
France than in England) in large even waves 
and very lightly frizzed over the forehead. In 
the evening the wisps of wdiite or coloured 
tulle have been very generally used. They 
are coiled round the top of the head in a 
manner w’hich rather reminds one of the 
head-roll of a Zulu chieftain. But to my 
mind, unless for very great occasions and w^e 
are lucky enough to possess a diamond tiara, 
the hair itself, well dressed and well kept, is 


the most becoming and beautiful ornament for 
any girl. Constant and careful brushing is 
the only thing that gives a sheen and shining 
to the hair, and no girl should neglect to go 
and have her hair dressed by a good hairdresser 
wdien possible. Few of them now charge 
more than a shilling, and the money is well 
bestow^ed on learning how to dress one’s own 
hair well. 

Last month I tried to tell you all the most 
recent new^s of the bicycle, but more uew's is 
to come, and this time from Russia, w’here the 
order has been issued that no lady will be 
allow^ed to cycle unless she be clad in a 
divided skirt, as that style is thought to be 
the safest. Perhaps someone wEo reads this 
may be going to Russia, so she must “ take 
notice,” if a cyclist. The very last thing I 
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have heard is that too ardent a devotion to 
this pastime on the ])art of those who are 
not quite strong enough to endure it, causes 
loss of the hair, and in some instances prema¬ 
ture greyness and baldness. In flict we were 
assured by a good hairdresser that he had 
many cases of the kind. Moreover the eyes 
are found to suffer from the rapid passage 
through the air, and often a cold wind and 
dust. 

Although the blouse and shirt in all their 
forms are still fashionable, the entire dress of 
the same material is the smart thing to have, 
and, indeed, it will continue to be so through¬ 
out the autumn for all materials. Cashmere 
and cloth seem to be the most worn, and in 
so far as colour is concerned black seems to 
be the most stylish, both for afternoon and 
evening. But it is black a great deal trimmed, 
generally with light-coloured velvet, such 
as mauve or turquoise, the fronts of cliiffon 
or net. In fact nothing could be more 
elaborate than the bodices of all gowns. 

This is well shown in the bodice of “ The 
Picture-Hat” sketch, where the trimming 
is of white silk chiffon or gauze and 
guipure lace with paste buckles. This 
excessive amount of trimming will pro¬ 
bably survive till the winter, when we 
shall use other materials, rather thicker, 
but even handsomer. 

These guipure lace coats and gowns, 
which have been the rage during the 
season, will also be well worn for the 
dress occasions of the winter. They are 
very handsome, and are also becoming, 
as the colour, a creamy white, is so 
beautiful. This hue has supplanted 
white, for the satin of which wedding- 
gowns are made, and, indeed, for all 
purposes it is preferred to white, which 
seems crude compared to it. While men¬ 
tioning wedding-gowns, it seems natural 
to say that this year they have, most of 
them, been made with Court trains, and 
the bridesmaids’ dresses have been very 
usually of satin like the bride’s. 

The picture-hat is always with us, in 
spite of all the prophecies to the con¬ 
trary, which have been indulged in by 
fashion writers. It is Hr too valuable an 
aid to the appearance of many of our 
girls ; and the one we have illustrated is 
a most picturesque specimen of this year’s 
styles. The outside is entirely black, with 
black ostrich feathers, black velvet, and a 
large paste buckle, while under the brim 
there is a lining of silk muslin, and some 
roses put in at the side of any becoming 
hue. The dress worn with it is a voile 
with flowers on it, in mauve. 

The chiffon scarf in the illustration of 
the “ Guipure Lace Blouse ” is one of 
the latest touches, and forms a very pretty 
finish to any bodice. It is held in place 
by rosettes of black velvet of large size ; 
and instead of chiffon, the scarf may be 
made of white silk gauze; and, in any 
case, the ruche is made of the same 
material. The lace is usually mounted 
on a chiffon foundation to give it light¬ 
ness ; and if a skirt, it is sure to have 
chiffon flounces at the edge, as a finish. 

One of the really useful novelties of 
the season is the hat fringes, intended to 
be used with sailor hats, for cycling, or 
any out-of-door sports, when we are con¬ 
stantly worried by our fringes going out 
of curl. The hat fringe is not of course 
a novelty, at least, in America ; but the 
hat fringe as applied to the ever-useful 
sailor hat, is a sensible and useful idea, 
so long as we are obliged to curl hair 
that is not naturally cuily. One of the 
aids to tidiness, so far as our hair is con¬ 
cerned, is the new “ transformation wig,” 
which is of such light manufacture that 


they can be worn over the hair so that the 
wearer looks tidy, and has her head well 
dressed at all times. These wigs are made 
to match the hair of the wearer exactly; and 
unless you have exceptionally keen eyes, you 
do not recognise any change. The hair so 
often grows thin, or gets white prematurely 
in these days, that of such things it may be 
useful to know. 

Now no article on dress would be complete 
unless I mentioned the subject of pockets, 
which are, alas ! conspicuous by their absence 
in the gowns of to-day; and there seems no 
way in which they can be inserted. Even the 
placket hole has been dismissed, and all 
dresses fasten quite at the side, and even if 
still fastened at the back, the opening has 
ornamental buttons and loops to close it up; 
so that there is no chance of any unlucky 
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opening. Pockets being non osf, the majority 
of people put the tiny handkerchiefs into the 
sleeve, or use diminutive bags made of satin, 
or steel or silver-gilt chain-work, to hold tlie 
small trifles they need; and the tiny purses are 
hung to the gold chains which decorate the 
neck. Tlien chatelaines have returned to favour 
again, and are used to carry many useful 
articles in them, and so, in one way or another, 
we are getting used to being pocketless. It 
seems a pity that we cannot use the old- 
fashioned under-pockets of our grandmothers ; 
but the skirts are fiir too tight for any open¬ 
ing in them to sit well, and would not close 
satisfactorily. I have seen a few pockets 
put into the hems of dresses ; but I cannot say 
I thought the plan a good one ; and it looks so 
extremely odd to see a person get at the 
pocket in this way. 



A GUIPURE LACE BLOUSE. 
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It seems as if grey were likely to be a 
uniform this autumn, so many people have 
ordered grey tailor-mades of varying shades ; 
and, as a general thing, they are made either 
with the tight-fitting short coat, or else with 
the ever-popular Bolero jacket. The illustra¬ 
tion shows a grey cloth with white glace 
strappings, for which might be substituted 
strappings- of the same grey cloth, or of a 
slightly lighter shade. The hat is of black 
velvet, and white lace with black gauze wings 
in front. 

One of the fashions of the day is large rings ; 
these are generally of some precious stone, 
and the larger the better. The worst of it is, 
that rings may be so easily obtained at present 
of imitation stones, though set in gold, that 
one is never sure of their being the real thing. 
When fashions in jewellery are so constantly 
changing, it seems hardly worth while to 
purchase real stones. At least, so thinks the 
fashion of to-day. 


ANSWERS TO CORRE¬ 
SPONDENTS. 

MEDICAL. 

Mater. —Cow’s milk, properly diluted, is a far better 
food for infants than condensed milk. For tlie 
latter is almost always deficient in cream, a most 
important constituent, and usually contains an 
excess of sugar. 

Rose. —We think that the spot on your child’s fore¬ 
head is a “spider n.-cvus,’’ and could be readily 
and permanently destroyed by one prick with the 
electro-cautery. These spider naevi are very 
common and often very disfiguring. Doubtless 
they cau, in process of years, be obliterated by 
constant pressure, but the orthodox method of 
treating them is so simple that it should always 
be adopted. 

Irish Violets. —i. The question your friend asks is not 
one that we can discuss in this column, and as we 
cannot possibly say what is the matter with her 
without an interview, we fear that we cannot 
give you much help. She must overcome her 
repugnance and be examined by a medical man. 
Her symptoms may mean nothing, but they may 
indicate a serious malady.—2. Cloves are a stimu¬ 
lant to the stomach and heart. They are chiefly 
used as a carminative to relieve flatulence or to 
cover the taste of nauseous medicines. They are 
not injurious. 

Clarissa. —Typhus and t5*phoid fevers are by no 
means the same disease, though they do bear a 
certain similarity to each other. We believe typhus 
was the more serious, but it is so exceedingly rare 
now that we have never seen it and probably never 
shall. However, there were several cases of it last 
year in Edinburgh. The disease is still prevalent 
in certain parts of Russia and Asia. Typhoid fever, 
on the other hand, is one of our most common 
diseases. When persons, other than physicians, 
speak of typhus they almost always mean typhoid. 

A AIarried Girl. —“ A weak heart ” is an expression 
which is so loosely applied to such a great variety 
of trivial, serious and hopeless affections that it is 
quite impossible to say whether anyone’s “weak 
heart ” is a condition of the mildest grade or a 
most serious condition. From your letter we much 
doubt if your heart is diseased at all. The only 
symptom which you mention is pain, which is a 
comparatively uncommon symptom of heart affec¬ 
tions. There are many ways by which the pain in 
your side could be explained, but the doctor who is 
attending you is in a far better position to treat it 
than we can be with nothing but a letter to go 
upon. 

Fearful. —There arc hundreds of people who have 
the morbid fear of premature burial. Rut their 
dread is absolutely without reason, for it is quite 
inconceivable that a person in a civilised country 
could be buried before she is dead. And as far 
as we know such a fearful occurrence has never 
happened in England. There was a government 
commission appointed not very long ago to investi¬ 
gate the matter. They came across hundreds of 
accounts of premature interments but not one could 
be authenticated ! We hear of cases in the papers 
from time to time, but they are mostly, if not all, 
fictitious, related merely to create a sensation. 

Annie. —You had far better give up alcohol altogether 
unless you take wine for some special reason. 
The symptoms you mention arc caused by the 
action of alcohol on the blood-vessels ; it increases 
the force of the heart and dilates the blood-vessels, 
thereby quickening the circulation and giving a 
feeling of heat. 


L. C. M.—Your mother would derive great benefit 
from a residence in a dry, sunny locality such as 
the south of France. Or she might go to one of 
the hydropathic institutes where cases of rheumatic- 
gout are sometimes benefited, such as Royat, 
Ems, Vichy, or Homburg, or any of the many 
others. To name a remedy for rheumatic-gout is 
at present beyond the power of man. 

Alice.-— Go to a medical man and have your heart 
examined. Your story suggests that you have got 
heart disease; but it is quite likely that you have 
not. It is utterly impossible to say whether a 
person’s heart is diseased without a thorough and 
systematic examination of the chest. The symp¬ 
toms of heart disease are so indefinite and so mis¬ 
leading, and so often copied by disease of other 
organs, that they in no way help us to make up our 
minds whether or not the heart is unhealthy. 

S.NOWFLAKE.—We have told our readers all we know 
about superfluous hairs and their treatment, and we 
cannot again enter upon such an unsatisfactory 
subject. You ask us “ Is electrolysis a ccrtaiii 
cure?’’ We answer unhesitatingly, No! It very 
rarely does effect a permanent cure even in that 
very small proportion of cases in which it has 
been tried. 


Canary. —AVash your hair thoroughly with soap and 
hot water, and then with a solution of carbolic acid 
(i in 40). Re very careful that the acid docs not 
get into your eyes. Then dry your hair and run it 
through a tooth-comb. Do this thoroughly. Then 
rub some white precipitate ointment well into the 
scalp. If one application does not cure you, repeat 
the whole process at the end of a week. Rut if you 
wash your head thoroughly with the carbolic acid, 
you will probably not need to repeat it. 

Essie Wright. —Spray out your nose with the 
following lotion three or four times a day : Sodium 
bicarbonate, twenty grains ; glycerine of carbolic 
acid, five drops ; and water to the ounce. Use the 
lotion warm, some as a spray for your nose, some 
as a gargle for your throat. Having well washed 
out your nose, apply a little ointment of benzoated 
zinc to the interior of the nostrils. You may also use 
this ointment for the spots upon your chin and lip. 

Inquirer. —The “ death-rattle ” is a bubbling sound 
produced in the air-tubes of dying persons. Its 
only significance is that the person is too feeble to 
cough. It does not occur in more than about one 
case in ten. Exactly the same sounds may occur 
in severe bronchitis in very feeble persons, but who 
eventually may recover. 
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STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Infi-lice.— If you are earning a year (shortly to 
be raised to ;^4o) in a school, are very comfortable 
in every wav, have been successful in your exami¬ 
nations, and are very fond of children, we should 
most strongly advise you not to change your pro¬ 
fession, but to “let well alone.” It is a great 
mistake to alter one’s path in life without a valid 
rejison. We are constantly informing readers in 
this magazine of the way to become hospital nurses, 
and you could receive full details from the Matron 
of the Children’s Hospital, Great Ormond Street, 
W.C.; but, as you ask our advice, we urgently 
recommeud you to persevere in your present work. 
If you have a feeling of restlessness, as your 
pseudonym perhaps implies, it may pass away; 
and you must consider what your position would 
be if you threw up teaching, turned to nursing, 
and then repented the change ! 

L. A. Horwood and Others.— Butcher and Lang’s 
translation of the Odyssey, mentioned in Mrs. 
AVatson’s articles on “ Self-culture for Girls,” is 
published at 4s. 6d. by Macmillan. 

Kiddie. —The only way to obtain work in the illus¬ 
tration of books and magazines is to submit speci¬ 
men drawings to the editors of the periodicals, 
etc., for which you think them suitable. You can 
obtain special training in “ black and white ” at 
the Blackburn Studio, 123, Victoria Street, AVest- 
minster, and elsewhere. Some such lessons are 
advisable, in addition to the ordinary Art training. 
Zara. —Wo think there is some musical feeling and 
power of dramatic expression in the composition 
you have sent us, and should advise you to study. 
Many of your combinations of notes are quite 
impossible, but knowledge of harmony would pre¬ 
vent such mistakes. For “ a first attempt ” it is 
very good. 

Ella Bailey. —AVe are afraid we must say that your 
writing is very bad, and if Valentina should cor¬ 
respond with you, you must try and spell correctly, 
e.g., “please,” instead of “pleas”—and not pro¬ 
duce such a black and blotted letter. Do not be 
discouraged, but practise copies every day and try 
to improve. 

The Emigrants’ Information Office sends us full 
particulars of the prospects of emigration to 
different countries, and warns female emigrants 
to use the utmost caution in regard to advertise¬ 
ments offering them high wages at Johannesburg 
in the Transvaal. Any of our readers who may 
think of emigrating should at once apply to this 
office, 31, Broadway, AVestminster, for information. 
Mlss Edith Little, Clough House, Chapel-Allerton, 
Leeds, sends us details of what appears an excel¬ 
lent reading society. The second year began on 
July 2nd, but members may join at any time during 
the year, and may obtain particulars by sending a 
stamped and addressed envelope to Aliss Little, 
the Secretary. 

George Elio r. —Perhaps j’ou mean the “ Governesses’ 
Benevolent Socie^ of Scotland ” ; Secretary, Miss 
von Adelstein ; office, 10, Gloucester Place, Edin¬ 
burgh. There is a provident fund, and annuities 
seem obtainable. You might also inquire at the 
“ Teachers’ Guild,” 74, Gower Street, London, 
AV.C., and the “Governesses’ Benevolent Institu¬ 
tion,” 32, Sackville Street, London, AV., which 
offer facilities for annuities by means of invest¬ 
ment. 

A^. Kalph.— Your verses are certainly above the 
average of those sent us for criticism. The ideas 
are good, and they are correctly expressed. The 
third poem, beginning— 

“ Many a poet has no power to speak 
In verse the thoughts that throng upon his mind,” 

is the best so far as the conception goes. If this 
were clothed in rather more musical form, the 
composition \yould be very good indeed. “ Behind 
the Sunset ” is a remarkable poem for a child of 
eight. AVe are inserting 3'our request. 

Exile. —AVe should advise you to procure Professor 
Freeman’s General Sketch of European Hisioi~\', 
net price 2s. y^d. The separate history of each 
country can be studied after 3'ou have read and 
mastered this introduction. 

Rohin Hood.—I. The story you mention, of a blind 
girl who recovers her sight by the cleverness of an 
old doctor, etc., is that of AVilkie Collins’ story. 
Poor Miss Finch. AVe are not able to say 
at this moment whether it has been dramatised, 
but we advise you, for the solution of this and your 
other question, to obtain a catalogue of dramatic 
publications from French, Covent Garden, Strand. 
Accept our congratulations on your success. 

Edith (Our Faithful Reader).—Many thanks for 
your pleasant letter. AVe do not know the verse 
beginning— 

“ ^Rlysterious are the waj’s of Him 
AVhose power brings forth the unexpected hour.” 

Perhaps some reader, observing this, may help 
you. 

Elsa AVittchen (Budapesth).—Your letter, in pretty 
handwriting much like your sister’s, does you great 
credit. The errors you make are very usual ones. 

“ I study it two years,” instead of “ I have studied 
It for two years,” “ kindness of correcting,” instead 
of “to correct,” and so forth. AVe hope you will 
fin I a pleasant correspondent. 


E. Pe.arson. —AVe do not decipher charaetjr from 
handwriting, but should think you arc rather 
young. Three or four years is a usual length of 
time for a college course, supposing it to begin 
after 3'ou have left school. 

Croquet and Annabel.— 1. AVe hope to repeat the 
competition you have so much enjoj’ed.—2. Croquet 
may find Archibald Geikic’s Class-Book of Geology 
(published at 4s. 6d.) useful, or his Prinier, at is. 
(Macmillan). There is a book. Characteristic 
British Fossils, by Lowr>’, published at 4s. by 
Stanford. Elaborate works on geology abouncl, 
and are expensive. Hugh IMiller’s Sketch-Book 
of^ Popular Geology is published at 3s. 6d. by 
Nimmo. Croquet should use boracx acid powder 
for her face, applying it at night. 


Needle and Thread.— Princess Christian of Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein is the third daughter of Her Majesty 
the Oueen, formerly known as Princess Helena. 
She has four children—Prince Christian Victor, 
Prince Albert, Princess Victoria of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and Princess Aribert of Anhalt. 

ELLALiNE.--The specimen is Epipactis Latifolia or 
Helleborine, a late flowering orchis common in 
some localities. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Two Canadian girls desire to correspond with girls 
of any European country or Australia. Their 
names and addresses are Ethel Millar, 10, 
Elmswood Avenue, and Pearl FIutchi.vso.v, 510, 
Richmond Street, both of London, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Madge Lamplough, 21, Lower Street, AVest Hartle¬ 
pool, desires to correspond w-ith Olivia Garde. 
As we gave Aliss Garde’s address, there was no 
need to applj' to us in the matter. 

Miss AI. AIoore-Bayley, Peterscourt, Bamt Green, 
AVorcestershire, would very much like to exchange 
view post-cards with O Mimosa San, and wishes to 
know her address. Aliss AIoore-Bavley would also 
be glad to exchange such cards with anj’one who 
collects them. 

AIiss V. Ralph, 8, Christchurch Road, Folkestone, 
and AIiss Kate Hooker, 2, Richmond Villas, 
Ramsgate, ask for French correspondents. The 
former stipulates for scarcely any knowledge of 
English, the latter for an age of about twenty, in 
the correspondent. Miss AI. Barton, The Alanor 
House, Barton-le-Street, Alalton, Yorks, asks for 
both French and German correspondents, aged 
twenty, and suggests that the letters should be 
corrected and returned. 


OUR NEW PUZZLE POEM. 
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Prizes to the amount of six guineas (one of which will be reserved for competitors 
living abroad) are offered for the best solutions of the above Puzzle. The following 
conditions must be observed :— 

1. Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only. 

2. Each paper to be headed with the name aud address of the competitor. 

3. Attention must be paid to spelling, punctuation, and neatness. 

4. Send by post to Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. “ Puzzle 
Poem ” to be written on the top left-hand comer of the envelope. 

5. The last day for receiving solutions from Great Britain and Ireland will be November 16 
1899; from Abroad, Januar}^ 16, 1900. 

The competition is open to all, without any restriction as to sex or age. 
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A. 

About Peggy Saville, 17, 38, 54, 70, 90, 109, 
113, 132, 182, 193, 211, 235, 

250, 257, 278, 294, 310, 330, 337, 365, 
374. 394. 410. 422, 433 
About Pergolas, 692 
About some Normandy Dairies, 4 
Absence, 312 

Absolute Certainty, An, 747 

Absurd Names, 776 

Adaptability to Circumstances, 647 

Address to Schoolgirls, Au, 48 

Afternoon “Book Party,” An, 743 

Afternoon Tea ; A Chat over the Teacups, 584 

After the Storm, 673 

Album of Bible Plants, An, 633 

All about Oatmeal, 238 

All-important Subject, An, 606, 694 

All Will Come Right, 455 

Amateur Nurses, A little Advice to, 572 

Angelie, 153 

Angel of Promise, The, 689 
Another Open Evening, 346 
Answers to Correspondents, 16, 30, 46, 63, 
79, 95, 112, 127, 144, 160, 167, 191, 
192, 208, 222, 239, 255, 271, 287, 302, 

303. 3^9. 335. 351. 367. 382, 399. 4^5. 

432, 448, 463, 480, 496, 511, 528, 544, 

559. 575. 591. 607, 623, 639, 655, 671, 

688, 704, 719, 735, 750, 767, 783, 800, 

815, 832, 842 

Ants Infesting Cupboards, 128 
Ant, The Provident, 37 
Arcady, The Way to, 837 
Arne, Thomas, 565 
Art and Designing, 463 
Art in the House, 12, 188, 228 
Art of Conversation, The, 205 
Athletic Girl, The, 534 
Attend to Small Courtesies, 138 
Aunt of the Queen, The ; Princess Elizabeth, 
298 

Autumn, 8 
Avarice, 499 

Average Woman, The, 299 
Aviary at Windsor, The Queen’s, 504 
Ayont Thae Hills, 825 

B. 

Bad Memory, 511 
Be Always Learning, 643 


Beautiful Girl, The, 773 
Beauty in Ugliness, 341 
Beauty in Women, 246 
Beaver, The Industrious, 134 
Bee-Keeping, Pleasures of, 500, 604, 650, 723, 
805, 827 

Beethoven, The Romanticism of, 792 
Best Sauce, The, 15 
Be wise To-day, 455 
Bible Plants, An Album of, 633 
Blushing and Nervousness, 259 
Boils, 511 

Book of the Sky, 412 

“ Book Party,” An Afternoon, 743 

Books before Travel, 677, 580 

Borrowed Money, 786 

Bread and Cakes, 264 

Breakfast, The, 682 

Bridal Song, A, 289 

British Pioneers of Music, 100, 565 

Brush It Off, If You Can, 138 

Buddhism, 464 

Burnt Wood Drawing, 148 

C. 

Calculating Pier Age, 7 r r 
Cantatas and Operettas for Girls, 781 
Carey, Rosa Nouchette, 80 r 
Carol of P'ootprints, A, 201 
Chairs, 686 
Charity, 341 

Charity as it ought to be, 299 
Chat over the Teacups, A, 584 
Chenille, Embroidery with, 536 
China Marks on English Porcelain, 27, 108, 
158, 270 

Chinese Doctors, 147 
Chocolate Dates, 746 

Chronicles of an Anglo-Californian Ranch, 
25,87,199,227,314, 380, 471, 569,685, 
725. 741.820, 836 

Classical Music, 420 

Coffer or Linen Press, How to contrive a, 

517 

Competition: My Favourite Contributors, 
352, 622 

Competition : Question and Answers, 14, 47, 
78, 112, 135, 167, 366, 367, 478, 494, 

525 

Competition: Supplement Story, 80, 144, 
224, 288, 352, 416, 495 


Complexion, The, 6 

Consolation, 618 

Consumption, 639 

Cookery Recipes, ii, 32, 96, 126, 155, 187, 

190, 238, 252, 264, 279, 314, 327, 381, 

382, 428, 475, 584, 589, 620, 628, 630, 

710, 726, 746, 750, 762, 782, 789, 791, 

806 

Cookery Recipes :— 

Almond Cake, 264 
Apple Charlotte, 630 
Apple Dumplings, 630 
Apple P'ritters, 327, 630 
Apple Meringue, 630 
Apple Mould, 630 
Apple Omelette, 630 
Apple and Tapioca, 630 
Apple Tart, German, 630 
Arrowroot, ir 

Artichokes and Cheese Sauce, 783 

Barley Water, 11 

Beans a la Flamande, 783 

Beef Brawn, 727 

Beef, Essence of, 11 

Beefsteak Pie, 727 

Beef-Tea, ii 

Beef-Tea, Quick, ii 

Beef-Tea, Raw, 11 

Bisque of Crab, 620 

Braised Leg of Mutton, 782 

Bread and Cakes, 264 

Bread, Household, 264 

Bread, Seed, 279 

Bread, Unfermented, 264 

Broth, Mutton, ii 

Broth, Strengthening, ir 

Bullock’s Heart,. Roast, 782 

Cake, Basil’s, 428 

Cake, Chocolate, 264 

Cake, Madeira, 160 

Cake, Plum, 264 

Cake, Potato, 264 

Cake, Seed, 264 

Cake, Sponge, 560 

Cake, Wedding, 806 

Cakes, Almond, 264 

Cakes, Cocoanut Cheese, 64 

Cakes, Rice, 264 

Cakes, Rock, 264 

Cakes, Vinegar, 727 

Canadian Steak Pudding, 726 








Cooker)’ Recipes [continued ): — 
Charlotte Russe, 428 
Cheese Aigrettes, 475 
Chelsea Pudding, 190 
Chocolate Creams, 160 
Chocolate Dates, 746 
Chutney, Hot Sweet Mango, 279 
Citron Buns, 264 
Clear Fat, To, 589 
Compote of Oranges, 631 
Cornflower Soufflee, 11 
Cucumber, Boiled, 475 
Cucumber Sauce, 782 
Curd Custards, 782 
Currant Flummery, 631 
Curries, 727 
Damson Cheese, 750 
Devilled Lobster, 711 
Devilled Sardines, 711 
Devilled Whitebait, 620 
Devilling and Grilling, 710 
Fillets of Beef with Mushrooms, 750 
Fruit Puddings, 630 
Game Pic, 791 
Gingerbread, 264, 727 
Gooseberry Flummery, 631 
Gooseberry Fool, 631 
Grenadines of Veal, 620 
Grilled Cod Cutlets, 710 
Grilled Kippered Salmon, 710 
Grilling and Devilling, 710 
Gurnet, 791 
Half-pay Pudding, 727 
Hashed Calf’s Head, 630 
Hash with Piquante Sauce, 782 
Pligh-class Sweetmeats, 382 
Ilungarian Tea Loaf, 279 
Invalid Cookery, 11 
Jam, How to make, 589 
Lemonade, ii 
Lemon Soles, 190 
Loch Lomond Pudding, 314 
Macaroni and Tomatoes, 727 
Maitre D’PIotel Butter, 381 
Marrons Glaces, 382 
Marzipan Varieties, 382 
Meat Custard, 11 
Meringues, 560 
Miroton of Apples, 32 
Mulligatawny Pate, 727 
Neapolitan Pudding, 96 
New Dried Fruits, 301 
Oat Biscuits, 314 
Oatmeal, All about, 238 
Omelette aux fines herbes, 381 
Omelette, Savoury, 381 
Orange Fool, 631 
Orange Marmalade, 314, 327 
Orange Sauce, 32, 

Pear Meringue, 63 r 
Pistachio Cream, 806 
Ptarmigan, 327 
Pudding, Apple, 630 
Pudding, Apple, Another, 630 
Pudding, Apple iSIeringue, 630 
Pudding, Apple Batter, 631 
Pudding, Cabinet, 791 
Pudding, German, 747 
Pudding, Gooseberry, 631 
Pudding, Half-pay, 727 
Pudding, Lemon, 631 
Pudding, Prune, 631 
Pudding, Rhubarb Scone, 631 


INDEX. 

Cookery Recipes [contmued) :— 

Pull Pastry, 806 
Puree of Haricot Beans, 327 
Queen’s Mould, 631 
Quince Jelly, 750 
Rabbit, 32 

Ragout of Mutton, 190 
Raspberry ISIould, 631 
Raw Meat Sandwiches, 11 
Rhubarb Cheesecakes, 631 
Rice, 381 
ICice Snow, 783 
Roscommon Loaf, 2O4 
Salad, Chickory, 381 
Salmi of Partridges, 750 
Salsify, Scalloped, 32 
Scones, 264 
Shortbread, 264 
Skate, 32 
Smelts, 327 
Snipe, 190 

Soup, Chestnut, 32, 190 
Soup, Clear Gravy, 96 
Soup, Cream of Celery, 32 
Soup, Cream of Spinach, 475 
Soup, Julienne, 381 
Soup, Kidney, 135 
vSoup, Mulligatawny, 155 
Soup, Ox-tail, 155, 806 
Soup, Potato, 791 
Soups, Three, 155 
Sponge Cake Pudding, ii, 475 
Stewed Steak, 726 
Tench, 32 

Toast and Water, 11 
Wedding Cake, 806 
Wild Duck, 791 
Corn or Straw ? 390 

Correspondents, Answers to, 16, 30, 46, 63, 
79, 95, 112, 127, 144, 160, 167, 191, 192, 
208, 222, 239, 255, 271, 287, 302, 303, 

319, 335 » 35 L 367, 382, 399, 415. 432, 

448, 463, 480, 496, 511, 528, 544, 559, 

575. 59L 607, 623, 639, 655, 671, 688, 

704, 719, 735, 750, 767, 783, 800, 815, 

832, 842 

Cosmetic Medicine, Some Practical Hints on, 
6, 55 . 83, 115. 151 

Cottage Homes, Old English, 33, 140, 209, 
248. 316, 396, 452, 532, 620, 684, 716, 

785 

Courage, 249, 711 
Courtesy, 619 

Courtship of Catherine West, The, 648, 669, 
678, 699 

Cramp, Diver’s, 639 

Cramp, Writer’s, 656 

Creator, The Great, 91 

Croquet, The New Game of, 664 

Cupboards, In Mine House, no 

Cyclists, Methods of Mounting for Girl-, 120 

D. 

Dainty Scent Sachet in Satin, 640 
Dairies, About some Normandy, 4 
Dairy at Sandringham, The Princess of 
Wales’s, 356 
Dead Defunct, The, 205 
Deafness, 160, 528 
Death, the Gate of Life, 802 
Deepest Secret, The, 725 
Delight in Praising, 15 
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Deportment in Singing, On some Points of, 

583 

Devilling and Grilling, 710 
Diaper Designs for Embroidery, 816 
Diet in Reason and in Moderation, 682, 742, 
829 

Dinna Forget, 206 
Dinner, The, 829 
Dishonest Servant, The, 579 
Dogs made useful, 341 
Don’t be discouraged, 205 
Don’t be indiscreet, 499 
Double Acrostic, 364, 579 
Dream of Fair Service, A, 268, 322, 399, 521 
Dressmaking, Articles on, 72, 136, 216, 280, 
328, 408, 488, 552, 616, 696, 760, 840 
Drifting, 725 

E. 

Early Morning Nature Study, 609 
East-end Girl, Social Incidents in the Life of 
an, 196, 308, 508, 686 
Easter Eggs, 372 
Eclipses of the Moon, 128 
Economy, 139 

Education of Women, The, 378 
Eliot, George ; What she was like, 91 
Embroidered Baby’s Carriage Coverlid, 267 
Embroidered Pianoforte Back, An, 384 
Embroidery with Chenille, 536 
English Porcelain: China Marks, 27, 108, 158, 
270 

Enthusiasm ; An Address to Schoolgirls, 48 
Ere the Harvest-time, 561 
Exercise : in Moderation, 326 

F. 

Fable for Critics, A, 249 
Face Spots, 95, 112 
Fairies, The, 521 
Fairy Governess, 169 

Fair Service, A Dream of, 268, 322, 399, 521 

Fatal Obstacle, A, 519 

Father Anthony, 89, 105 

Fiction and Romance, 811 

Filed—for Reference, 121 

Fire of Love, The, 714 

Flat-foot, 127, 167 

Flower-bed, A raised, 421 

Folding-up Work-case, 726 

Footprints, A Carol of, 201 

Foretelling the Weather, 283 

PTeckles, 95 

Friendship, 618 

Frocks for To-morrow, 72, 136, 216, 280, 328, 
408, 488, 552, 616, 696, 760, 840 
From London to Damascus, 76, 129, 224, 
442, 776 

Fruit Puddings, 630 

G. 

Game of Memory, A, 524 

Gentleman’s Dress-shirt Protector, A, 464 

Gifts of Fortune, The, 249 

Girls as I have known them, 68, 116, 212, 282, 

348, 534. 757. 773. 822 

Girls’ Employments (Correspondence), 47, 64, 
240, 256, 303, 335, 368, 383, 463, 528, 
576, 592, 608, 688, 750, 767, 783, 799 
Girl’s Own Questions and Answers Com¬ 
petition, The, 112, 135, 167, 366, 367 


846 

Girl who goes in for Art, The, 348 
Giving, 412 
Glands, Enlarged, 639 
Glory of Motherhood, The, 75 ^> ^22 
Good Cheer for Women Workers, 395 
Good Manners, 643 
Good Night, 513 
Good Verses by a bad Poet, 26 
Grammar, 412 

Great Characteristic of the Bible, A, 15 
Greatest Event in Life, The, 499 
Greek Opinion of Women, 15 
Grilling and Devilling, 710 
Guitar Music, Some new, 393 
Gus, 221 

H. 

Hair, About the, 151 
Hands, The, 115 
Planging Case for Umbrellas and Sticks, A, 

583 

Happy Healthy Girlhood, A, 424, 548 
Hawk weed, 41 

Head-Dress of the Ladies of Holland, The, 

596 

Herb Patience, 363 
Her Kingdom of Dreams, 440 
hie Threw Away the Stone, 299 
High-Class Sweetmeats, 382 
His Great Reward, 359, 379, 397, 413 
Plome of the Earls Poulett, 644 
Household Hints, 34, 164, 263, 279, 407, 423, 
507, 523, 589. 613, 727, 762, 789, 823 
House with the Verandah, The, 417, 437,457, 
473 > 49 L 50L 514* 542, 546, 562, 587, 
597, 611, 626, 652, 658, 674, 690, 707, 
733» 739, 754, 779, 787, 803, 818, 838 
Housewives and their Teachers, London’s 
Future, 737 

How Does your Garden Grow, 413 
Flow He Grew Rich, 315 
How She Showed Tier Gratitude, 205 
How the Ducks were Taught, 205 
How They Closed the Day, 618 
How to Contrive and Decorate a Coffer, 517 
How to Decorate Furniture with Stencilling, 
12, 188, 228 
How to Get On, 229 
How to Grow Old, 219, 276 
How to Read, 412 
How to Stencil in Oil Colours, 228 
How to Write Well, 138 
Flow We Managed Without Seiwants, 713, 
726,747 

I. 

I Don’t Care, 315 
In a Young Lady’s Album, 378 
In Debt for Ever, 26 
Indian Song of Welcome, An, 711 
Indigestion, 112, 272, 463 
Industrious Beaver, The, 134 
I Need Some Music, 730 
Ingle-Nooks and How to Economise Them, 
268 

In Mine House, 110, 268 
Insight, 643 

International Correspondence, 31, 79, 112, 
144, 208, 223, 272, 320, 383, 432, 448, 
512, 608, 655, 719, 736, 750, 767, 800, 

843 
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In the Twilight Side by Side, 41, 93, 219, 
276, 346, 390» 490> 555> 606, 694, 758, 
822 

Invalid Cookeiy, ii 

It Strikes One as Remarkable, 26 

J- 

Jap Doh Scent Sachets, 29 
Jerusalem, 129 
July, 5^9 

K* 

Kindness and Courage, 229 

L. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 499 
Lady Physician in the Holy Land, 786 
Lasting a Lifetime, 776 
Last Year’s Roses, 633 
Lesson for a Choir-Singer, 147 
Lesson in Love, A, 657 
Lessons from Nature, 37, T34, 201, 377, 647 
Letters from a Lawyer, 30, 86, 157, 247, 362, 
427, 534, 610, 729, 772, 807 
Let the Flowers Live, 283 
Life and Death, 747 

Life in London Rooms, Three Girl-Chums 
and their, 58, 126, 186, 252, 312, 428, 
628, 762, 782, 806 
Life is a Mystery, 362 
Life is Short, 776 
Lilian’s Fellow-Traveller, 8 
Lily Garden, Our, 60, 123, 180, 284, 332, 388, 
468, 540, 600, 660, 744, 808 
Linnsea: The Story of a Friendship, 296, 305, 

321 

Little Advice to Amateur Nurses, A, 572 
Living, 643 

Living Happily Together, 618 
Locusts, 377 

London’s Future Housewives and their 
Teachers, 737 

London to Damascus, From, 76, 129, 244, 
442,776 

Looking Back, 340 
Lotteries in Great Britain, yii 
Love of Country, 26 

M. 

Make an Egg Stand on End, To, 341 
Man and the Mountain, 729 
Mansions, 802 

Market and Kitchen; Things in Season in, 
32, 96, 190, 327, 381, 475, 620, 750, 791 
Marriage and Heart-disease, 639 
Maniage of Cousins, 496 
Marriage, Preparation for, 7 
Mary’s Part, 25 
Master of All, The, 362 
Meaning in Music, 643 

Medical Conespondence, 16, 30, 47, 63, 95, 
112, 127, 160, 167, 192, 208, 222, 240, 

255» 271, 303, 320, 351, 367, 382, 399, 

415, 448, 463, 480, 496, 511, 528, 544, 

576, 592, 623, 639, 656, 672, 719, 736, 

767, 783, 800, 815, 832, 842 
Medicine Chest, Our, 403, 454 
Medicus, Articles by, 103, 206, 246, 363, 424, 
548, 702, 709 


Melancholy Words, 420 
Mental Exertion, 618 
Message of the Marguerites, The, 3 
Methods of Mounting for Girl Cyclists, 120 
Midday Meal, The, 742 
Mischievous Jack, 300 
Moody Girl, The, 282 
More Information Wanted, 420 
Mother, 499 
Mother’s Love, A, 49 
Mottoes for Clocks, 362 
Mrs. Ewing and Her Books, 770 
Musical Stammering, 383 
Music, British Pioneers of, 100, 565 
Music, Some Holiday, 591 
My Favourite Contributors Competition, 352, 
622 

My Mother, 776 

N. 

Narrow Mind, The, 519 
Natural Barometers, 249 
Nature, Lessons from, 37, 134, 201, 377, 647 
Needlewomen, Queens as, 43, 92, 198 
Needlework Competition, Result of, 133 
Neighbours, 159 
New Conundrum, A, 519 
New^ Doctor, Articles by the, 6, 55, 83, 115, 
ISI> 259, 326, 403. 454 . 572, 682, 742, 
829 

New Dried Fruits, 301 

New Game, A, 413 

New Game of Croquet, The, 664 

Night Cometh, The, 81 

Nocturne, 634 

Noises in the Head, 127 

No more Fault-finding, 455 

No, not Fleavy, 315 

Normandy Dairies, About some, 4 

Nose, The, 55 

No Time to Play on it, 519 


O. 

Oatmeal, All about, 238 
Oil on the Troubled Waters. Origin of 
phrase, 302 

Old English Cottage Homes, 33, 140, 209, 
248,316.396,452,532,620,684,716, 
78s 

Old Eyes and Young Eyes, 89 

Old-Fashioned Girl, The, 757 

Old Year’s Grief, The, 184 

On a very old Piano, 590 

On Some Points of Deportment in Singing, 

583. 

Oriental Proverb, An, 420 
Orpheus, 105 

Our Hero, i, 21, 35, 50, 69, 82, 97, 118, 141, 

146, 162, 177, 203, 214, 230, 242, 262, 

273, 290, 317, 323, 342, 354, 370, 385, 

405, 429, 445, 449, 466, 509, 524, 539, 

550, 570, 582, 593 

Our Lily Garden, 60, 123, 180, 284, 332, 388, 
468, 540, 600, 660, 744, 808 
Our Medicine Chest, 403, 454 
Our Mutual Friend the Bike, 363 
Our Open Letter Box (Correspondence), 31, 79 > 
95, 128, 144, 223, 239, 256, 320, 383, 512, 
608, 655, 704, 736, 815 
Our Opportunities, 93 


INDEX. 
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Our Puzzle Poems, 19, 67, 79, 117, 128, 143, 
191,218,224,287,375,415,460,496, 
558,623,624,693,766,768,837 
Our Thousandth Number, 345 
Oysters and Typhoid Fever, 63, 672 


P. 

Painting for Posterity, 420 
Palmavt qui 77 ieruit ferat^ 52 
Passing an Examination, 747 
Passing Cloud, The, 26 
Peggy Saville, About, 17, 38, 54, 70, 90, 109, 
113. 132. ISO. 165. 182, 193, 211, 23s, 
250, 257, 278, 294, 310, 330, 337, 365, 
374 . 394. 410. 422, 433 
Pergolas, About, 692 
Piano has been sold, The, 341 
Plain-looking Poetess, A, 15 
Pleasures of Bee-keeping, 500, 604, 650, 723, 
805, 827 

Plenty more Days, 341 
Poetry:— 

Absence, 312 
After the Storm, 673 
Angelie, 153 

Angel of Promise, The, 689 
Autumn, 8 

Ayont Thae Hills, 825 
Bridal Song, A, 289 
Ere the Harvest-time, 561 
Fairies, The, 521 
Good Night, 513 
ITawkweed, 41 
Herb Patience, 363 
Her Kingdom of Dreams, 440 

July. 569 

Last Year’s Roses, 633 
Lesson in Love, A, 657 
Man and the Mountain, 729 
Mary’s Part, 25 
My Mother, 776 
Night Cometh, The, 8r 
Old Eyes and Young Eyes, 89 
Old Year’s Grief, The, 184 
On a very old Piano, 590 
Orpheus, 105 

Pabnam qiti meruit ferat^ 52 
Sea and the Rocks, The, 529 
Secret of the Sea, The, 625 
Shadow of the Cross, The, 377 
Solitude, 818 
Song, 233 

Song the Raindrops sing. The, 457 
Spring Song, 472 

Success and Long Life to the G. O. P.” 
344 

Thank God for May, 424 
To Night, 744 
To our Editor, 74 
When Heaven is raining Gold, 241 
Poet’s Marriage, A, 315 
Point of Conscience, A, 401 
Poor Needlewoman, A, 521 
Poulctt, Home of the Earls, 644 
Poultry-keeping, 512 
Power of Music, The, 579. 

Practical Aids to the Culture of Lilies, 60, 
123, 180, 284, 332, 388, 468, 540, 600, 
660, 744, 808 

Practical Hints on Cosmetic Medicine, 6, 55, 
83, 100, 151 


Praise of Work, In, 455 
Preciousness of Time, The, 41 
Preparation for Marriage, 7 
Princess Elizabeth, the Aunt of the Queen, 
298 

Princess of Wales’s Dairy at Sandringham, 

356 
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